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THE  other  day  in  a  Southern  city  a  post- 
mortem examination  disflosed  in  the  stom- 
atli  of  an  eccentric  character  a  collection  of 
hardware  which  made  the  surgeons  gasp  with 
astonishment.  Nails  and  screws  of  different 
sizes,  nuts,  small  bolts  and  various  other  things 
even  more  unbelievable  came  to  light  and  it  was 
evident  that  much  of  this  motley  collection  had 
been  in  the  stomach  a  long  time.  Eventually,  the 
pursuit  of  his  abnormal  habit  caused  the  vic- 
tim's  death   with   intolerable  agony. 

The  case  is  not  an  isolated  one;  several  simi- 
lar instances  are  known  to  medical  science.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  the  stomach  carries  such 
a   load   as   long  as   it  does. 

Such  an  instance  of  stomach  abuse  always 
attracts  widespread  attention  because  of  its 
spectacular  character,  but  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  cases  of  which  we  hear  no- 
thing, but  which  are  no  less  serious  and  which 
unless  relieved  will  lead  to  the  most  deplor- 
able   results. 

These   are   the    cases   of  stomach   abuse  which 


<  ome  under  tlie  heads  of  overeating,  hasty  eat- 
ing  and    eating   at    unnatural    liours. 

We  live  m  an  age  when  even  the  best  of  in- 
tentions seem  powerless  to  cope  with  condi- 
tions. The  day  is  so  full  that  eating  Is  crowd- 
ed and  rushed  and  when  there  comes  the 
leisure  of  some  social  relaxation  at  night  and 
food  can  be  enjoyed  we  overeat  or  eat  those 
things  which  the  tired  stomach  cannot  digest. 

It  was  this  condition  of  affairs  which  led, 
years  ago,  to  the  compounding  of  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pills  as  a  true  specific  for  stomach  and 
liver    troubles. 

Their  wonderful  success  is  due  solely  to 
their  merit.  Other  pills  have  come  and  gone 
but  the  sales  of  Parmelee's  have  grown  steadily 
greater  as  their  value  has  become  understood, 
until  to-day  thousanrls  of  grateful  users  attest 
their  superiority  and  effectiveness.  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pills  are  sugar-coated  and  pleasant  to 
take.  They  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in 
25-cent  boxes.  Prepared  only  by  Northrop  & 
Lyman    Co..    Limited,    Toronto. 


THE    BT    ALIGNING    STANCHION 

I  MEANS   COW    COMFORT   AND    CLEANLINESS 

and  means  more  and  better  dairy  products  and  higher  prices  for  them.  No 
matter  how  many  different-lengthed  cows  are  m  your  herd,  with  the  BT  Aligning 
Stanchion  they  are  all  lined  up  to  the  gut- 
ter. Once  each  stanchion  is  aligned  for 
its  occupant,  no  further  attention  is  re- 
quired This  brings  all  litter  in  the  gut- 
ter and  keeps  the  whole  herd  and  barn 
in  a  sanitary  condition. 


The  BT  STEEL  STANCHIONS  per- 
mit the  cow  to  hold  her  head  in  a  natural 
position,  allow  her  perfect  freedom  to  card 
herself  and  are  practically  noiseless.  This 
affords  the  cow  quiet,  and  consequently 
she  gives  more  and  better  milk. 

There    are    many    other    advantages 

which  we  would  like  to  tell  you  about.    Cut 

FIG  1 91    out  the  coupon  and  get  our  new  catalogue. 

It    explains    the    exclusive    features    on 

BT    SANITARY    BARN    EQUIPMENT 


BEATTY  BROS. 


FERGUS. 

ONT. 


BEATTY 

BROS. 

1224              FERGUS. 

CANADA 

Kindly  send  me    (free)    your    booklet      | 

on  stable  construction 

and  BT  Stalls. 

, 

Are    you    goine   to   remodel    or    build  ? 

Mention  if  you  will  need  a  hay  track  or 

litter  carrier. 

Name 

Post  Office 

Province 
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You  Will  Lose  $3.65  per  Cow  this  Summer 

IF  YOU  LEAVE  THEM  AT  THE  MERCY  OF 
FLIES,  LICE  AND  OTHER    VERMIN! 

You  Will  Save  $3.32  per  Cow,  or  907o 

OF  THE   ABOVE   TOTAL,   BY   USING   COOPER'S 
FLY-KNOCKER  (SEE  THE  GUARANTEE  BELOW) 


THE  FACTS 


1.  LOSS  OF  QUANTITY  OF  JIILK:  The  Daiiw  Experts  of  the  Outaiio  Department  of 
Agriculture  state  that  flies  aud  other  vermin  cause  an  average  loss  of  3  lbs.  of  milk 
per  cow.     At  ordinary  creamery  prices  this  is  a  loss  of  SVi  cents  per  day  per  cow. 

2.  I.OSS  OF  BUTTER-FAT:  The  Farmers'  Dairy  Co.  (Co-operative),  Toronto,  found  a 
serious  loss  of  Butter-fat  in  6J%  of  their  herds.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
herds  losing  butter-f<<l  percentage  were  not  protected  from  flies;  while  the  39%  of  their 
herds  holding  up  the  percentage  were  protected.     This  loss  is  over  one-half  cent  per  day. 

TOTAI.  LOSS  PER  COW,   per  day,   4  cents;   per   week,   28  cents;   per   thirteen    weeks,   .$3.65. 

COST  OF  ABSOLUTE  PREVENTION  of  this  loss,  per  cow.  per  week,  iy.i  cents;  per  thir- 
teen v\eeks,  3214  cents,  liy  using  Cooper's  Fly-Knocker.     Net  gain   per  season,  $3.65. 

FIGURE  THIS  OUT  FOR  YOUR  OWN  HERD,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  money  that  flies 
otherwise  cause  you.  If  your  dealer  is  out  of  the  Fly-Knocker,  write  us  a  post  card 
at  once  and  we  will  tiike  care  of  you  promptly. 

GU.VKANTEE: — Money  bock  if  not   fulfilled  absolutely. 

'tVe  guarantee  Coopors  Fly-Knocker  if  used  according  to  directions,  will  absolutely 
urevmt  and  kill  flies  and  all  vermin  on  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  etc.,  will  prevent  and 
cure  skin  inflammation,  cuts,  wounds,  scalds,  grub  in  heads  of  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  2V2  cents  per  week,   per  cow  or  horse. 

You  are  the  judge— your  money  refunded  if  you  say  so.  But  don't  delay  getting  your 
supply   of— 

COOPER'S  *  FLY-KNOCEtER. 


WILLIAM  COOPER  (^  NEPHEWS 


KING  BUILDING 


TORONTO 


Say  you  say  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazme. 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Li^htnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

L      46A 


A  REVELATION 


"Yom-  courses  for  Latin  and  fTench  are  a 
revelation  to  the  sceptical,  as  regards  the 
thoroughness  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
languages  can  he  acquired.  I  used  both 
methods  in  my  final  work  of  Queen's  Univ. 
In  fact,  my  knowledge  of  French  was  en- 
tirely derived  from  your  course,  which  I  took 
by  ('orrespondence. 

"I?oth  courses  are  easy  to  follow  and  save 
much  time  and  labor,  giving  the  student  a 
splendid  idea  of  the  language  from  the  first 
and  holding  his  interest  as  he  proceeds.  For 
examination  purposes  the  De  Brisay  Method 
has  no  superior."  A.  D.  ColquhoDn,  B.A.,  Ol'awa. 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  by  mail.  Fees  $10 

I'lcademie  De  Snsay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Worlcs 
Hamilton,  -  -  Ontario 
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rn'l  T  ^       T  T  7       «  not    West  of  the 

1  he  Ltast   Juone   Ltand    ^      j  , 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  catting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario--- 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach---easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

«/r,-£«  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      J.  OfOTltO,     Ontario,    Canada 
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FROM  lA  SPEED  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Get  Action 


Speed  pictures — pictures  of  the  ninety-mile  auto,  the  run- 
ning horse,  birds  on  the  wing,  the  limited  express,  snap-shots 
on  cloudy  days  and  even  indoors  —  all  these  are  in  the  every 
day  work  of  the  new  Speed  Kodak  —  the  camera  that  meets 
the  most  exacting  conditions,  yet  retains  the  Kodak  convenience. 

No.  1^  Speed  Kodak 

For  2'Ais.A}i  Pictures. 

Fitted  with  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
for  exposures  from  i-iooo  of  a  second  to  slow 
"instantaneous"  and  for  time  exposures. 
Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens/!  6.3.  Loads 
in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film  Cartridges  and 
can  be  carried  in  an  ordinary  top-coat  pocket. 
A  superior  camera  in  every  detail  of  plan, 
construction  and  finish. 

PRICE  $60.00. 

Canadian  Kodak  Co. ,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Cataloeue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement— tell    him. 
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OHALLEN61E 


WATERPROOF^ 


C^OLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money.  25c.  for  collars, 
50-.  pe.  p"ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Fraser  Ayc,  Toronto,  Can. 
•14a 


A  Bicycle  for  Three  Days'  Work 


A  TIME  SAVER 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  on  a  busy  farm  than  a  bicycle.  It  will  save  many 
hours — which  before  summer  is  over  will  run  into  days  in  getting  repairs  and 
running  messages. 

A  HORSE  SAVER 

It  saves  the  horse  and  buggy — and  that  means  dollars. 

Three  days'  work,  simply  getting  subscriptions  for  Farmer's  Magazine  from  the 

neighbors,  will  get  you  the  bicycle,  if  you  work  as  John  Bateman  of  Rainy  River 

P.O.  did. 

You  need  to  get  only  32  subscriptions  at  $2.00  A  YEAR  or  32  at  $3.00  FOR 

TWO  YEARS.      Between  seeding  and  haying  you  will  find  three  days  you  can 

spare— You  or   the    boy.       SEND    FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS    AND    BE 

READY  NOW. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO  34  Royal  Bank  Building;.  WINNIPEG 
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THE  CHOICE 
OF  A  FINANCIAL  PAPER 

This  Announcement  Interests  You! 


The  Investor  who  desires  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible results  requires  a  financial  paper  that  is 
impartial,  independent,  and  perfectly  well  in- 
formed. 

The  Financial  Post  is  primarily  an  investor's 
newspaper.  The  majority  of  its  readers  are  men 
and  women  with  savings  or  inheritances  of  a 
few  thousands,  and  investors  of  large  means. 

They  look  to  The  Post  for  trustworthy  news  of 
the  securities  into  which  they  have  put  their 
money,  and  for  warning  against  dishonest  pro- 
motions. 

There  are  many  splendid  opportunities  for  ad- 
vantageous investment  of  both  large  and  small 
sums  in  Canadian  securities.  Are  these  being 
brought  to  your  attention?  The  Financial  Post 
tells  of  them  each  week. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  copy  and  consider  the 
advantages  the  Post  offers  you  as  a  regular 
reader.     Address 

The  Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

Head  Office— Toronto 

Branch  Offices:  London,  E.G.,  New  York,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


Say  you  say  the  ad.  in  Parmer's  MagaziDe. 
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You  Can  Distinguish  a  Piano 
Made  by  Ye  Olde  Firme  of 
Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited,  by 
Its  Pure,  Vibrant  Singing  Tone 


The  reasons  for  this  are  well  known  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  instrument  and  with 
the  strict  methods  of  the   Heintzman  &  Co.  factory. 


The  Material* 

Every  piece  of  metal  with  the  siiahtest 
flaw,  every  piece  of  wood  imperfect  in  its 
erain  or  not  thoroughly  seasoned,  is  rejected 
—it  is  not  tried  out  to  see  if  it  will  do — it  is  not 
even  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 


The  Workmen 

Each  workman,  too,  brings  to  hit  task 
skill  of  the  highest  order— and  that  skill  is  stilt 
further  developed  and  kept  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard  by  the  rigid  discipline  forwhich 
the  Heintzman  &  Co.  Factory  is  well  known. 


It*  durability  and  continued  increase  in  the  beauty  of  its 
tone  at  it  ages  have  caused  all  world-great  artists  on 
their  visit  to  Canada  to  use  this  piano  exclusively.  .     . 


— The  Piano  of  Telfazzini — 
—The  Piano  of  Melba  —The  Piano  of  Nordica 

—The  Piano  of  DePachman     —The  Piano  of  Jonas 

Piano  Salon:    193-195-197iYonge  Street, 
Toronto,  Canada 


Finest  Piano  Warerooms  in  America 


HEIN1ZHAN 
&  LO, 
Toronto 


Please  mail,  without 
cost,  your  illustrated 
Piano  Catalog 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

This  appeared  in  the  Farmei's  Magazine 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 


Farmer's  Magazine. 


SIR  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE.  K.B. 

(See  page  33)      "The  Individualist. '■ 
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A  Review    of    Rural    Life 


THE  FRUIT  TREE  FRAUD 

The  tree  nursery  business  seems  to  V>e 
flourishing  in  Canada.  It  is  used  as  a  sell- 
ing argument  with  some  concerns,  that 
imitation  is  the  surest  test  of  quality — on 
the  same  principle  probably,  act  thosp 
many  nursery  companies  that  are  operat- 
ing all  over  the  country. 

Running  a  nursery  business  without  a 
nursery  is  a  science  with  some  jobbers. 
Perhaps  more  fraud  is  perpetuated  on  our 
farmers  every  spring  than  the  most  of 
people  are  aware.  The  editor  stood  one 
day  recently  at  a  country  station  and  saAv 
the  way  freight  pull  in.  A  large  flat  car 
was  partially  loaded  with  boxed  nursery 
goods  from  a  firm  of  nursery-men  in  On- 
tario. It  so  happened  that  this  was  the 
same  firm  that  had  supplied  him  witli 
trees  some  ten  years  ago.  And  out  of  the 
whole  order  of  trees  only  the  Ben  Davis 
trees  were  true  to  name. 

That  the  returns  from  an  orchard  of 
this  kind,  are  discouraging  is  putting  it 
mildly.  How  are  we  going  to  get  after 
these  people?     The  same  game  is  being 


worked  to-day.  Hundreds  of  trees  are 
being  shipped  out  by  jobbers,  that  are  far 
from  the  quality  represented  by  the 
agents. 

The  big  demand  ior  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  makes  the  fakir-game  easy  to  work. 
Farmers  take  advertisements  in  fruit 
trees  at  their  face  value.  The  result  is 
that  the  next  decade  will  find  a  lot  of  dis- 
appointed people  when  the  trees  come 
into  bearing. 

The  culprit  is  hard  to  reach.  The 
most  eft'ective  agent  to  use  is  the  honor 
of  the  nurserymen  themselves.  But  if 
they  will  connive  at  this  thing  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  stock  and  escape 
the  misrepresentation,  then  they  are 
equally  as  guilty.  Many  jobbers  with  a 
large  bunch  of  orders  obtained  through 
thorough  advertising,  will  go  to  a  big 
nursery  and  purchase  blocks  of  fine  look- 
ing stock  which  have  not  been  sold  and 
then  go  to  work  and  reparcel  it  out  under 
the  names  required  to  fill  their  orders. 

A  firm  in  Ontario  does  a  big  business 
and  yet  they  have  not  over  an  acre  of 
stock  growing  on  their  place. 

Another  firm  in  Quebec  sells  Northern 
grown  trees  out  west.  Their  nursery  is 
of  the  miniature  type  also  and  the  so- 
called  northern  grown  stock  are  all  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Fraud  i? 
committed  upon  a  people  in  a  most  per- 
nicious way.  It  is  hitting  a  man  when  he 
is  down.  The  penalty  against  such  actionn 
should  be  most  severe. 
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THE  UNWRITTEN  COMMANDMENT 

Canadians  have  often  felt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  did  not  pro- 
ceed fast  enough.  Our  immense  tracts 
of  forests,  our  splendid  water  powers,  ouv 
inexhaustible  mines,  and  reaches  of  fer- 
tile soils,  as  yet  but  little  known,  teemina; 
with  possibilities  and  pregnant  with  en- 
terprises that  could  employ  millions  of 
humanity,  have  excited  the  comments  of 
three  generations. 

Yet  there  has  been  no  waste.  The  wis- 
dom of  going  slow  has  been  demonstrated. 
Our  forest  reserves  are  better  understood. 
The  interest  in  our  minerals  has  widened. 
The  sense  of  national  ownership  has  taken 
root,  and  its  evidences  are  the  schemes  of 
conservation  cropping  up  in  unexpected 
places. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  vast  areas  of 
forests,  by  the  Dominion  Government,  is 
the  latest  move  in  obedience  to  the  spirit 
that  moves  upon  the  Canadian  mind.  Tt 
has  not  come  too  quickly  nor  too  late. 
The  future  welfare  of  the  teeming  popu- 
lation that  some  day  or  other  will  crowd 
back  the  frost  line  still  further  towards 
the  Arctic,  has  been  considered.  The 
idea  of  the  state  is  taking  firmer  root. 

Yet  this  is  a  public  duty  rather  than  a 
private  one.  The  farmer,  it  is  true,  can 
connive  at  the  idea  in  a  wood-lot,  but  the 
cry  for  bread  and  dividends  to-day  is 
louder  than  the  preferred  payments  a 
generation  away. 

Had  the  enterprise  of  the  "Yankee,"  a.'^ 
the  average  farmer  calls  every  American, 
been  at  play  in  our  resources,  the  splendid 
position  of  the  people  through  their  legis- 
latures would  not  have  been  established. 
Trusts  and  vested  interests  would  have 
skimmed  the  cream.  The  lessons  of  other 
countries,  in  the  establishing  of  public 
rights,  have  made  for  good.  Canada  has 
been  the  winner  because  of  her  isolation. 

The  people  have  a  heritage  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
waterways,  the  water  powers,  the  moun- 
tains, the  minerals  and  the  forests  form 
the  incidents  of  vested  rights.  It  is  the 
birthright  of  unborn  millions,  and  the 
body  corporate  as  represented  by  the  elect- 
ed governments,  are  the  trustees  of  the 
heritage.  Despoliation  or  misuse  of  the 
legacy  .should  be  regarded  by  publicits 
and  citizens  generally  as  a  violation   of 


the  unwritten  commandment  of  nature. 
A  well  managed  public  utility  is  like  the 
widow's  jar  of  cruse  and  meal  that  never 
grew   less. 

ON  MAKING    INVESTMENTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  annually  on  this  continent  in  bad 
investments. 

One  safe  principle  for  the  farmer,  or 
in  fact  any  investor,  to  adopt,  is  never  to 
place  funds  before  getting  all  possible  in- 
formation on  the  particular  investments. 
To  follow  this  simple  rule  would  invari- 
ably save  the  average  investor  considerable 
money.  A  large  proportion  of  the  invest- 
ments that  go  wrong  are  made  after  the 
investor  has  listened  to  the  optimistic  or 
perhaps  overdrawn  forecast-  of  a  stock 
seller.  If  before  giving  his  cheque  for 
even  a  few  shares  of  some  sure  money- 
maker the  prospective  investor  asked  for 
and  studied  two  or  three  previous  annual 
reports  of  the  Company,  he  would,  in 
most  cases  probably,  not  make  the  invest- 
ments. Unless  the  company  has  a  record 
of  several  years  as  a  dividend  payer  it 
should  be  let  alone  by  the  average  in- 
vestor. Most  stocks  that  are  peddled 
through  the  country  have,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing, no  dividend  record  at  all.  Such 
stocks,  it  should  be  needless  to  say,  should 
be  passed  by  on  the  other  side  by  all  who 
cannot  afford  to  speculate.  Moreover, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  productive  stocks 
available  for  the  investor  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  in  some  responsible 
quarter.  It  is  always  wise  to  consult  your 
bank  manager  before  closing  any  deal. 
Stock  exchange  firms  and  the  reliable 
financial  newspapers  also  are  all  glad  to 
be  of  service  in  such  matters. 


MANITOBA'S  FARM  HOMES 
In   the  eyes  of  the   middle-aged   man 
whose  visits  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
thirty  years  ago  are  compared  with  his 
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present  Western  trip,  the  change  in  farm 
life  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Set- 
tlers then  in  the  Red  River  district  were 
few  and  far  between.  Farm  homes  were 
shacks  of  desolation,  round  which,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  coyote  howled  his 
dismal  miserere  of  a  forgotten  past.  Deso- 
lation was  accentuated  by  the  turning  of 
the  first  homestead  sods.  The  hawks  and 
owls  from  every  scrub  oak  and  poplar  ill- 
omened  every  aspect.  Early  frosts  that 
nipped  the  wheat  seemed  in  league  with 
the  prevailing  spirits  of  the  place,  and  the 
prophet  who  could  foresee  number  one 
hard  from  a  smiling  galaxy  of  farms  was 
an  optimist  of  the  first  water. 

However,  somebody  had  faith.  And 
faith  has  removed  the  mountains  of  dif- 
ficulty further  north.  The  same  ozone- 
laden  air  from  an  undiscovered  pole 
trades  with  the  radiating  heat  of  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  The  same  black  humus  of 
her  soil  supports  her  decorations  of  trees 
on  every  side.  Thus  the  prepai'ations 
made  through  aeons  of  time  for  fine  fer- 
tile farms  and  a  sturdy  race,  are  at  last 
an  open  scroll,  and  Canadian  nationhood 
finds  a  glorious  heritage  in  Manitoba's 
tree-girt  farmsteads. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  growth  of 
her  imported  spruce,  maples,  and  her  in- 
digenous willow  and  poplar,  and  the  set- 
tlement in  every  part,  contributed  to  over- 
come the  physical  barriers  to  cereal  pro- 
duction. T?o-day  the  visitor  is  astonished 
at  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  as  he 
stands  on  a  rising  mound  and  surveys 
miles  upon  miles  of  as  fair  land  as  lies  in 
the  gift  of  nature.  Homes,  that  any  city 
might  envy;  farms  productive  and  well- 
ordered;  livestock  sleeker  than  the  storied 
liulls  of  Basham — these  are  the  material 
accompaniments  to  telephones,  automo- 
biles and  daily  papers.  The  outlook  for 
a  farm  life  of  the  robust  type,  with  the  de- 
lights of  such  an  existence,  was  never 
rosier  with  promise. 


A  GOOD  FARMER 

"The  requirements  of  a  good  farmer  are 
at  least  four;  the  ability  to  make  a  full 
and  comfortable  living  from  the  land;  to 
rear  a  familv  carefullv  and  well;  to  be 


of  good  service  to  the  community;  and 
to  leave  the  farm  more  productive  than 
it  was  when  he  took  it." 

So  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  sums 
up  very  succinctly  the  value  of  the  coun- 
try life  movement.  What  we  need  above 
even  the  making  of  money,  is  a  rational 
farm  folk  who  have  lived  enough  to 
think,  and  have  thought  enough  to  live 
aright.  It  is  a  truism,  but  worthy  of  a 
rehearsal — that  Life  is  more  than  rai- 
ment. 

Walk  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
of  a  city.  Note  what  you  see  as  you  go. 
Sum  it  all  up,  and  find  out  how  much 
of  the  display  of  activity  is  such  for 
things  other  than  barter.     It  is  the  fan- 


fare of  commerce,  dollars  and  mammon 
at  every  turn.  Commerce  and  trade  have 
made  the  cities.  To  get  life  one  has  to 
go  to  the  country. 

No  longer  is  the  stigma  of  the  soil 
tolerated  from  the  scoffers'  lips.  He 
knows  better  in  these  days,  for  farm  life 
combines  in  it  the  real  elements  of  right 
living.  The  man  on  the  farm,  when  he 
realizes  his  birthright,  is  nature's  free- 
m*an. 

To  be  born  on  a  farm  is  a  heritage 
that  is  being  valued  lately  at  par.  To 
make  the  farm  give  you  a  living  means 
good  farming.  To  rear  a  good  family 
means  first  rate  citizenship.  To  take  part 
in  public  questions  assures  a  healthy 
state,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility  is  but 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  working  of  these 
other  virtues.  No  man  can  do  the  best 
for  himself  and  leave  his  neighbor  worse 
off. 

The  time  is  fast  disappearing  when  the 
farmer  who  puts  all  the  big  apples  on  top 
of  the  barrel,  or  weights  his  clover  seed 
with  sand,  is  tolerated.  Truth  is  a  very 
essential  element  in  commerce.  The 
farmer  has  been  slow  to  learn  it.  Still 
the  man  who  looks  at  the  immediate  gain 
in  robbing  his  soil,  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  dishonest  huckster.    Frank  trade 
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relatidus  between  individuals  makes  for 
the  highest  oood.  Honesty  is  the  best 
poHcy,  but  in  these  days,  the  word  honest 
is  best  defined  by  the  poet  Herbert,  in  the 
query  of  who  is  the  honest  man,  of  which 
every  schoolbov  is  famiKar. 


BARLEY  AND  WINTER  WHEAT 

In  the  April  number.  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine called  the  attention  of  farmers  in  On- 
tario and  Alberta  to  the  danger  of  sowing 
fall  wheat  on  poorly  prepared  land.  More 
particularly  in  the  older  province,  is  this 
the  tendency  when  a  few  years  of  good 
crops  displays  to  the  farmer  the  financial 
inducements  from  a  fine  crop  of  wheat. 
Generally  speaking  wheat  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. The  Government  report  for  April 
places  the  outlook  a  few  points  below  that 
of  last  year  with  an  increased  acreage. 

From  personal  observation  of  corres- 
pondents in  the  older  province,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  too  much  poorly  pre- 
pared land  sown  to  wheat.  The  result  is 
a  bare  half  crop  going  to  be  harvested  on 
many  farms.  The  killed-out  spots  are  of- 
ten left  to  grow  weeds  and  so  there  accrues 
some  loss  that  could  have  been  prevented. 

Fall  wheat  is  a  handsome  crop  to  grow. 
It  saves  labor  in  the  spring  when  all  the 
farm  strength  is  needed  to  put  in  the  crop. 
The  harvesting  is  pleasant.  Markets  are 
always  sure  for  this  cereal  and  the  aver- 
age yield  with  good  prices  prevailing  late- 
ly have  made  a  nice  cash  return  early  in 
the  season.  When  it  goes  below  eighty 
cents  a  bushel,  the  farmer  finds  it  cheap- 
er to  feed  it  on  the  farm.  He  thus  gets 
the  whole  value  of  the  grain.  Shorts,  bran 
and  jumbo  flour  largely  used  for  feed 
have  been  very  high  in  the  past.  And 
although  it  is  hard  to  do  the  feeding  of 
the  wheat  when  the  price  drops,  is  the 
one  way  the  farmer  has  to  force  adjust- 
ment of  prices. 

Barley  is  the  cereal  that  is  generally 
sown  in  the  winter-killed  spots.  It  is  our 
best  feeding  grain  for  hogs  and  cattle.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  there  has  been 
more  barley  grown  in  Canada  last  year 
than  ever  before  in  her  history.  The  lake 
ports  were  not  filled  with  exporting  ves- 
sels, instead  the  bulk  of  the  grain  was  fed 
to  our  dairy  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 

In  this  Canada  stood  much  the  gainer 


by  the  imposition  of  the  prohibitive 
Dingley  Tariff  of  the  United  States  which 
at  first  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  our 
farms,  an  effect  that  no  similar  action  in 
the  future  could  duplicate.  We  could  re- 
adjust ourselves  more  quickly.  With  the 
fresh  inducement  to  grow  barley  under 
the  Reciprocit}^  pact,  our  country  will  not 
.suffer  in  the  feeding  world  as  they  did 
formerly.  We  have  silos  now  whereby 
ten  acres  will  feed  a  whole  stable  full  of 
cattle  during  the  winter.  Alfalfa  supplies 
roughage  and  protein.  Cheap  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  pot-barley,  oatmeal,  and 
sugar-beet  mills,  cotton  seed  meals,  molas- 
ses meals  now  being  introduced  in  Can- 
ada and  flax.seed  meals  are  u.sed  extensive- 
ly. The  bigger  barley  market  in  all  prob- 
ability will  add  that  much  more  to  the  in- 
come of  the  good  farmer.  The  theory 
that  we  must  pamper  this  income  in  order 
to  induce  soil-improvement  is  an  insult  to 
intelligence.  The  work  of  education  can 
go  on  just  as  before  -and  the  farmer  vnW 
have  more  freedom,  because  of  more 
money,  to  work  out  the  art  of  successful 
soil  building  and  farm  management. 


INTENSIVE  FARMING 

With  the  name  inten.sive  farming,  most 
people  have  associated  small  farms.  A  lit- 
tle thought  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this. 
The  most  intensive  farming  in  the  world 
is  being  done  on  farms  over  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent.  In  other  words  extensive 
farming  is  often  necessary  for  intensive 
operations. 

The  reason  is  not  far  away.  The  labor 
question  has  become  the  greate.st  enigma 
for  the  average  farmer.  His  policy  of  de- 
pending on  day  or  month  help  and  his 
family  has  not  worked  out  under  present 
conditions. 

Persons  who  can  command  a  good  wage 
in  the  summer  months  on  a  farm,  find 
that  they  can  secure  just  as  good  pay  the 
year  round  in  the  cities,  and  so  onlj^'  boys 
and  those  whose  home  conditions  rnake'it 
nece.ssary,  remain  to  take  up  a  summer's 
work  with  the  chances  of  so  much  idle 
time.  On  the  other  hand  the  family  of 
the  farmer  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be. 
Modern  agricultural  conditions  are  not 
making  big  families.  The  city  life  seems 
to  be  outstripping  this  the  ideal  place  for 
the  rearing  of  a  family.     The  good  old 
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family  with  its  six  to  ten  members  whoso 
services  solved  the  labor  problems  in  the 
neighborhood  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
the  rule.  Moreover  the  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  country  school  at  an  earlier  age. 
Twelve  years  finds  most  of  them  "passed 
the  entrance"  and  then  it  is  to  high 
school,  agricultural  college  in  a  few  in- 
stances and  apprenticeship  in  some  other 
vocational  work. 

The  old  farm  has  perforce  to  be  "seed- 
ed down,"  or  cultivated  in  a  very  super- 
ficial manner.  Live  stock  require  atten- 
tion of  many  hands.  So  these  dwindle 
in  numbers.  What  the  father  can  do  com- 
fortably alone  or  with  his  inefficient  help 
is  the  maxinuim. 

The  result  has  been  that  conditions  in 
Canadian  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
older  provinces,  are  not  as  pleasant  as  they 
were  in  the  strenuous  pioneering  days. 
The  farms  are  farmed  extensively  instead 
of  intensively  as  a  rule.  The  only  cure 
for  the  evil  and  to  effect  a  reversal  of  this 
law,  is  for  intensive  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  where  the  superintendence,  man- 
agement, and  labor  will  be  so  classified  as 
to  form  a  constant  "going  concern"  the 
year  round,  like  the  industrial  organiza- 
tions. On  large  farms  this  is  most  possi- 
ble. 

True,  this  points  to  syndicate,  corpora- 
tion and  estate  farming.  But  what  of  it? 
Is  it  not  better  to  have  our  population 
serving  on  the  farm  and  working  under  a 
superintendent  out  upon  the  fertile  acres, 
than  living  in  a  crowded  city  and  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  great  industrial  machine? 
Sentiment  must  revolt  at  modern  condi- 
tions generally  if  it  nauseates  at  this. 

The  big  farm  with  its  dairy,  its  piggery, 
its  poultry  plant,  its  orchard  and  fruit 
and  its  feeding  departments  can  econo- 
mize in  many  ways.  The  homes  of  the 
assistant  farmers  can  have  the  charm  of 
Broadway  without  the  evils. 


GIVE  US  THIS  GIRL 

Cooking,  sewing  and  the  washing  of 
clothes  or  the  superintendence  of  these 
things  con.stitute  a  very  large  part  of  the 
life  of  every  woman.  It  is  only  in  a  small 
proportion  of  our  homes  that  servants  are 
kept.    So  writes  the  president  of  the  On- 


tario Agricultural  College  in  his  annual 
report  on  Home  Economies  as  taught  in 
(luelph. 

It  is  connnon  sense  in  the  right  place. 
That  education  which  gives  painting, 
music,  the  writing  of  essays  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  poets  first  place  and  an  un- 
due prominence  in  the  training  of  our 
girls,  is  rightly  passing  away.  Cultural 
studies  are  all  right  in  their  place.  Thev 
must  be  added  to  the  utility  demands  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  highly  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  race  that  the 
simple  things  of  housekeeping  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  women  who  are 
to  be  the  homemakers  of  future  Cana- 
dians. The  artificial  conditions  of  city 
life  are  always  detrimental  to  health  and 
morals. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
country  girls  who  know  nothing  of  these 
household  verities,  nor  indeed  can  know 
them,  for  their  mothers  are  not  teachers. 
Few- — perhaps  one  in  five  thousand,  gets 
a  training  in  the  Colleges.  Women's 
Institutes  are  decidedly  the  great  link  in 
the  chain  of  education.  They  are  carrj^- 
ing  sane  ideas  in  cooking,  knowledge  in 
.sanitation  and  ventilation,  are  removing 
the  fetishes  of  custom  in  dress  and  habits, 
and  are  placing  upon  womanhood  the 
crown  of  helpfulness  she  has  cast  aside  in 
order  to  attain  the  "finish"  and  culture  of 
an  illusioned  sphere  that  never  is  reach- 
ed. Like  the  quest  for  the  golden  cup  at 
the  rainbow's  dip,  the  cultural  methods 
always  ended  in  disappointment  and  ret- 
rogression. 

If  fashion  we  must  follow,  that  indeed 
is  a  good  one,  which  prides  itself  in  being 
able  to  prepare  a  nutritious  meal,  sensibly 
decorate  a  living  room  or  clothe  a  child. 


STEAM    E~GINR    OPERATING    TWELVE    PLOWS 

Economy  of  the  Large  Farm 

By 

F.  C:  Mackenzie 


IS  it  to  be  big  farms  or  small 
farms  in  Canadian  Agriculture? 
The  ideal  of  the  little  farm 
with  its  intensive  tillage  has  ta- 
ken hold  of  many.  The  broad  expans- 
.•^es  of  our  country  where  soil  is  fabulous- 
ly fertile,  while  people  everywhere  are 
clamoring  for  food,  must  cause  us  to  re- 
vise our  notions  and  break  away  from 
traditions  that  have  no  other  excuse  than 
that  of  "Squatter's  Rights"  for  their  oc- 
cupancy. 

Big  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of 
Canada  are  spending  enormous  sums  on 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  power 
farming  which  necessarily  means  bigger 
farms  and  a  better  farm  organization.  Is 
it  possible  that  these  men  are  mistaken? 
Is  the   future   of  Agriculture   dependent 


upon  the  growth  of  the  small  holding 
idea?  Will  the  big  farms  of  Manitoba. 
Sa.skatchewan  and  Alberta  eventually  be 
split  up  into  small  plots? 

The  solution  of  this  question  involves  a 
keen  insight  into  the  working  of  economic 
laws.  While  such  questions  allow  of  end- 
less argument,  various  opinions  and  much 
theorizing,  yet  it  is  our  object  in  this  arti- 
cle to  confront  many  of  the  objections 
raised  against  large  farms  and  by  ex- 
amples seek  to  demonstrate  the  possibility, 
at  least,  of  the  era  of  larger  estates. 

Farm  labor  is  acknowledged  to  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  that  confront  the 
farmer  not  only  in  the  West  but  in  all 
the  older  provinces  of  Canada.  The  habit 
has  long  obtained  of  employing  men  only 
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during  the  summer  seasons.  No  provision 
has  been  made,  except  in  isolated  com- 
munities, towards  making  the  work  on 
the  farm  support  labor  all  the  year  round. 
Consequently  with  the  era  of  industrial 
expansion  that  began  in  the  nineties,  the 
laborers  have  been  drawn  to  the  cities  and 
towns  where  remunerative  employment 
the  year  round  has  made  a  return  to  agri- 
culture impossible. 

Farm  machinery  has  been  trying  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Invention  and  manufac- 
ture have  done  much.  One  man  can  now 
do  the  work  of  two  of  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  there  is  the  cry  of  insufficient  help 
and  power  on  the  farm.  Mechanical  in- 
vention has  liberated  the  use  of  many 
farm  horses,  yet  the  call  for  power  can- 
not be  satisfied.  Production  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 
Economists  in  olden  times  met  just  such 
cases  with  elaborate  theories  of  final  de- 
struction and  starvation.  Malthus' 
theory  of  population  deduced  drastic  rem- 
edies, yet  somehow  or  other  the  bugaboo 
was  a  will-of-the-wisp  and  the  long  lane 
had  an  unforeseen  turn  which  opened  up 
new  fields  of  supply,  for  the  accumulating 
mouth.s  that  had  to  be  filled. 


Canada  and  the  United  States  are  sep- 
arated politically  and  constitutionally. 
Their  political  destinies  will  parallel  but 
never  meet  and  yet  the  economic  ques- 
tions in  the  one  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  other.  No  disturbance  in  soci- 
ety there  can  be  successfully  resisted  here. 
Both  countries  must  develop  their  natural 
resources  to  their  maximum  in  order  to 
support  the  immense  populations  already 
in  the  one  and  rapidly  upbuilding  in  the 
other. 

Both  must  employ  the  best  agencies  to 
produce  the  greatest  from  their  vast  natu- 
ral resources.  Manufacturing  must  go  on 
in  the  best  and  most  economic  manner. 
Exchange  must  be  easy  in  order  to  allow 
of  a  happy  and  contented  people.  Labor 
must  be  assisted  by  machinery,  and  pro- 
I)er  direction.  Mechanical  power  has  re- 
leased labor  from  these  coarser  tasks  that 
made  so  nuich  of  muscle  and  animal 
force.  The  building  of  the  railroads  of 
to-day  as  compared  to  the  putting  through 
of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  line  over  half  a 
century  ago,  reveals  the  great  progress  of 
invention  in  saving  human  brawn.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  factory.  On  a  smaller 
scale  it  is  noted  on  the  farm.     The  binder 
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to-day  is  many  steps  in  advance  of  tlie 
sickle.  It  enables  one  man  to  do  in  one 
day  what  formerly  occupied  a  whole  com- 
munity. 

Yet  factory  economy  has  developed 
faster  than  farm  economy.  Production 
of  manufactured  goods  shows  more  devel- 
opment than  does  the  raising  of  the  raw 
farm  produce.  Division  of  labor,  the  in- 
stallation of  complicated  machinery,  and 
the  saving  in  superintendence  by  large 
plants,  have  had  their  influence  upon  the 
manufactured  article.  Why  should  not 
these  conditions  be  employed  more  large- 
ly in  farm  life? 

It  is  true  that  the  picture  of  contented 
and  independent  tillers  of  the  soil,  each 
reposing  under  his  "own  vine  and  fig 
tree,"  with  his  homely  virtues  and  family 
blessedness,  is  an  attractive  one.  In  fact 
it  is  an  ideal  condition;  and  could  all  our 
people  dwell  under  separate  roofs,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  this  old  world  would 
have  few  economic  or  social  ills  to  cure. 
Such  unfortunately  becomes  more  vision- 
ary as  the  population  grows  denser. 

Foremost  in  the  discussion  stands  out 
the  question  of  power.    Electricity  is  com- 


ing to  the  aid  of  the  farms  but  it  is  slow 
in  arriving.     Hor.se  power  is  too  costly. 

One  writer  says  that  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  power  consumed  in  raising  grain  on 
our  farms  is  consumed  in  plowing !  Prep- 
aration of  the  soil  for  crops  is  the  peak 
load  of  agriculture.  Western  Canada  is 
clamoring  for  horses.  They  cannot  get 
enough.  Their  demands  are  crippling 
many  Ontario  farms.  Over  $10,000,000 
Avorth  a  year  are  being  imported  into  Can- 
ada. In  spite  of  increase  of  horses,  and  of 
power  in  other  ways,  the  price  of  horses 
has  increased  over-200  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years.     Where  will  this  end? 

The  feed  of  these  animals  takes  the 
product  of  one  acre  in  five,  it  is  estimated. 
Thus  the  urgency  of  mechanical  power  on 
the  farm  becomes  apparent.  Already 
traction  farming  has  made  considerable 
headway.  Even  in  Ontario  there  are 
steam  plowing  outfits  that  have  found 
operation  to  be  cheaper  on  the  large 
farms  than  the  employment  of  horses  and 
more  men. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture,  sounds  a  deep  note 
in  his  book,  "The  State  and  the  Farmer" : 


PLOWING,    PULVERIZING    AND    DISCING    IN    ALBERTA  DONE   WITH    LESS 
THAN    120   POUNDS    OF    COAL    TO    THE    ACRE 
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IN    THE    COOL    PASTURES    AT    EVENING 


Horse  power   comn 


"I  am  not  ready  to  admit  tliat  the  tradi- 
tional 'independent'  farm  family  on  80  or 
100  acres  is  always  necessarily  essential, 
as  we  have  been  taught,  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  democratic  institutions  or  to  the 
best  development  of  agriculture.  The  size 
of  holdings  and  the  relation  of  the  family 
to  the  land,  are  likely  to  change  radically 
in  many  regions,  and  we  must  be  prepar- 
ed to  accept  the  fact.  The  American  has 
a  traditional  fear  of  largq  estates,  but 
such  estates  are  bound  to  come  in  some  of 
the  remoter  regions.  We  should  now  be 
sufficiently  established  in  democracy  to 
have  forgotten   our  early  alarm  at  such 


The  large  farm  can  be  made  more  effi- 
cient than  the  small  farm.  That  many 
large  farming  ventures  have  failed,  and 
have  been  reduced  in  size  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  large  calibre  men  of  leadership. 
Keen,  quiet,  college-trained  boys  are  now 
taking  hold  of  enormous  farm  enter 
prises  and  swinging  them  successfully. 
We  now  have  technical  schools  for  farm 
managers  and  men  of  the  proper  size  are 
now  to  be  had  to  remove  this  obstacle  to 
centralization. 

A  25,000  acre  syndicate  ranch  in  Kan- 
sas serves  as  a  model  for  the  entire  coun- 


try. Eight  thousand  acres  of  corn,  two 
thousand  of  alfalfa  and  miscellaneous 
crops,  eleven  thousand  hogs,  six  thousand 
cattle — these  offer  problems  for  a  man  of 
ability.  The  manager  has  been  in  charg-i 
for  fifteen  successful  years.  He  has  a 
most  j)erfect  sj^stem  of  farm  accounting. 
Incidentally,  two  big  traction  engines 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  heavy  work. 

The  world's  largest  grower  of  hard 
wheat  operates  four  or  five  engines  on  his 
14,000  acre  enterprise  and  has  made  a 
fortune  on  small  initial  capital.  In  Cali- 
fornia a  16,000  acre  ranch  with  10,000 
acres  of  sugar  beets  offers  evidence  that 
intensive  production  is  possible  on  an  im- 
mense scale  with  proper  management. 
Proper  management  plus  mechanical 
power,  perhaps,  for  ten  traction  engines, 
each  having  actually  replaced  sixty  horses, 
w^ere  installed  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Another  man  operates  a  trifle  over  6,000 
acres  in  Saskatchewan  for  a  firm  in  the 
States.  Able  managers  and  large  power 
units  have  made  these  large  enterprises 
pay.  All  are  on  a  stable  basis  and  show 
no  signs  of  dissolution. 

Large  units  are  undeniably  the  more 
economical.  In  Minnesota  a  certain  1,800 
acre  farm,  on  which  statistical  investiga- 
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tions  have  been  in  progress,  pays  higher 
wages  than  25  small  ones  on  which  simi- 
lar records  are  kept.  The  rates  of  depre- 
ciation on  the  farm  machines  are,  in  the 
main,  higher,  yet  the  various  machines 
cost  less  for  each  acre  of  crop  handled,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  more  fully  occu- 
pied. The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
barley  is  $6.18  against  $7,  $8.88  and 
$9.65  for  three  groups  of  smaller  farms. 
On  flax  from  $1.00  to  $3.80  is  saved  to 
the  acre  in  production,  and  from  90  cents 
to  $3.80  on  wheat.  Ten  dollars  a  year 
is  saved  on  each  work  horse  kept.  These 
are  U.  S.  Government  statistics,  secured 
through  six  years  of  careful  daily  records. 
In  Iowa  in  1900  each  farm  laborer  had 


3.91  horses  at  his  disposal,  handled  60 
acres  of  crops  and  earned  $611  per  year. 
In  North  Carolina  each  laborer  had  .65 
work  animals,  to  drive,  tilled  13  acres  and 
made  $147.  Seven  western  states  leading 
in  the  production  of  cereals  in  1900  had 
increa.sed  59.2  per  cent,  in  size  of  farm 
since  1880,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  the  average  farm  had  shrunk  19.1 
per  cent. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  be  a  specialist. 
There  can  be  no  such  division  of  labor  on 
the  small  farm  as  on  the  large  farm  or  in 
the  factory.  Capital  and  equipment  can- 
not be  so  profitably  employed  for  the 
economy  of  labor  and  the  reducing  of  cost 
of  production. 


What  Competition  Has  Done 
for  the  Telephone 


By 
J.  C.  Kelsey 


These  Telephone  articles  are  attracting  much  attention  and 
(t  rapidly  widening  circle  of  readers  is  looking  for  the  Magazine 
each  month  in  consequence.  Officials  of  telephone  companies 
among  others  are  subscribing  to  get  the  valuable  information 
these  articles  provide. 

No  writer  could  be  more  interesting  than  J.  C.  Kelsey,  one  of 
the  shrewdest,  most  courageous  fighters  for  independent  tele- 
phones. Well  posted  in  every  phase  of  practical  construction  as 
ail  electrical  engineer  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Kelsey  has  a  personal 
:i,cquaintance  with  most  of  the  big  fights  of  recent  years,  from,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Saskatoon.  He  acts  as  expert  before  the  Com- 
missions of  Canada,  Dominion  and  Provincial.  His  informati.on 
is  reliable,  his  spirit  admirable — even  if  it  does  hurt  some  people! 


An  American  paper  speaking  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  wipe 
out  competition,  said: 

"But  the  question  arises  whether 
an  organization  formed  by  man  has 
yet  acquired  the  wisdom  to  admin- 
ister justly,  impartially  and  unsel- 
fishly while  it  has  in  its  hands  a 
monopoly  of  that  which  it  adminis- 
ters." 

No  organization  ever  failed  so  pitifully 
in  the  efficient  administration  of  a  public 
utility  as  tlie  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  done 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  re.sult,  a  revolt 
arose  which  has  shaken  the  very  founda- 
tion of  ^his  corporation.  In  1895,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  had  300,000  tele- 
phones, no  long  distance  lines,  and  each 
telephone  earned  $81.00  per  year.  Could 
any  farmer  afford  to  pay  $81.00  per  year 
for  telephone  service? 

To-day  the  Bell  Company  has  4,000,- 
000  telephones,  and  each  one  averages 
$40.00  per  year,  including  toll  earnings. 


Competition  early  cut  the  cost  of  service 
to  the  public  less  than  half,  but  multiplied 
the  use  of  Bell  telephones  even  thirteen 
times.  It  costs  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
an  average  of  $30.00  to  operate  a  tele- 
phone for  one  year.  But  it  costs  the 
largest  city  independent  exchanges  not  to 
exceed  $20.00,  and  there  are  many  com- 
mercial concerns  that  are  operating  tele- 
phones successfully  as  low  as  $13.00  per 
year. 

These  figures  are  the  actual  current  and 
fixed  cost  of  the  service,  and  do  not  in- 
clude return  upon  investment.  But  it  re- 
veals to  the  thinking  man  that  if  the  pub- 
lic is  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
extravagant  universal  management  of  a 
monopolist  company  and  the  economical 
local  management  of  a  home  company, 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  naturally 
choose  the  latter.  For  economy  is  really 
one  of  the  first  laws  of  the  universe.  But 
aside  from  the  economic  conditions,  let 
us  look  into  the  early  behavior  of  the 
Bell. 
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From  1876  to  1896,  just  twenty  years 
of  monopoly,  the  nmiiber  of  telephones 
grew  from  what  you  could  count  upon 
your  fingers  to  30,000.  About  this  time 
the  patents  of  the  Bell  Co.  began  to  lose 
strength,  and  finally  life.  They  had  to 
quit  burning  competitor's  property.  In- 
dependent telephoning  began  to  toddle 
and  now  has  matured.  To-day  it  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  frighten  the 
Bell  management  into  complete  reversal 
of  tactics.  For  years  the  Bell  Co.  has 
bought  out  competitive  plants  at  excessive 
prices.  Yet  in  the  same  l)reath  they  re- 
vile and  abuse  so-called  promoters. 

Such  incon.sistency !  To  make  a  mar- 
ket for  promoters,  yet  to  abuse  them  for 
taking  advantage  of  it.  Surely,  monopoly 
does  not  understand  human  nature.  In- 
stead of  competition,  they  want  the  people 
of  the  country  to  submit  to  monopoly 
under  state  regulation.  The  theory  sounds 
well,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  work  out 
to  public  interest.  Commissions  do  not 
have  the  power  to  overcome  the  greatest 


evil  of  monopoly.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  but  a  disposition  to  refu.«e 
to  serve  patrons  in  out  of  the  way  places, 
where  farmers  live.  No  State  commi-ssion 
can  force  a  company  to  build  lines  where 
they  think  or  believe  it  will  not  pay. 
Competition  alone  does  that.  But  the  un- 
derlying theory  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
with  their  policy  of  buying  out  competi- 
tors, is  to  have  a  power  created  which 
will  prevent  future  competition. 

Another  fault  of  commission  rule  in 
America  is  the  tendency  of  any  monopoly 
or  company  to  fly  into  the  courts  before 
submitting  to  orders,  which  conflict  with 
their  alleged  best  interests.  They  don't 
every  time.  Confiscation  is  the  pet  de- 
fence pretext  of  every  predatory  corpora- 
tion, and  they  never  fail  to  use  it. 

The  first  twenty-one  years  of  monopoly 
brought  50,000  telephones  into  reluctant 
existence.  The  man  who  had  a  telephone 
was  an  object  of  awe.  The  eleven  .succeed- 
ing years  of  competition  show  us  some 
astonishing  growth.     Bell  interests  grew 
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from  50,000  to  4,000,000.  Independent 
telephones  grew  from  nothing  also  to  4,- 
000,000.  A  free  field  of  eleven  years  add- 
ed 7,500,000  telephones  to  public  use. 
Here  is  a  case  of  sixteen  to  one  in  actual 
practice. 

Take  one  state  alone,  Iowa,  for  in- 
stance. In  this  interesting  state,  there  are 
as  follows: 

8  companies  having  more  than  2,500 
telephones;  20  companies  having  more 
than  1,000  telephones;  57  companies  hav- 
ing more  than  500  telephones;  376  com- 
panies having  more  than  100  telephones; 
2,224  companies  having  less  than  100  tele- 
phones. 

This  makes  a  total  of  2,685  telephone 
companies  in  one  state.  The  United 
States  Telephone  directory,  published  in 
Chicago,  shows  the  following: 

157  companies  having  more  than  2,500 
telephones;  331  companies  having  more 
than  1,000  telephones;  900  companies 
having  more  than  500  telephones;  4,108 
companies  having  more  than  100  tele- 
phones; 14,310  companies  having  less 
than  100  telephones;  20,454  having  four 
million  telephones. 

Canada  has  4  companies  having  more 
than  2.500  telephones;  9  companies  hav- 
ing more  than  1,000  telephones;  30  com- 
panies having  more  than  500  telephones; 
131  companies  having  more  than  100 
telephones;  591  companies  having  less 
than  100  telephones. 

Truly  this  is  a  very  commendable 
growth. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  is 
a  very  despotic  concern.  They  remind 
one  of  conditions  of  long  ago.  They  have 
not  recognized  the  march  of  events.  Un- 
less their  American  Central  teaches  them 
to  moderate,  they  will  have  to  learn  the 
American  lesson. 

Canadian  Bell  is  not  supposed  to  be 
controlled  by  American  interests.  Yet  it 
was  very  curious  to  note  that  American 
interests  dictated  the  defence  of  a  case 
before  the  Dominion  Railway  Board.  This 
was  the  Ingersoll  case,  recently  tested. 

Like  its  American  cousin,  the  Bell  of 
Canada  does  not  love"  the  farmer.  Mono- 
poly always  prefers  fat  territory.  The 
farm  .service  is  considered  lean  ground 
and  is  not  sought,  except  when  it  will  in- 
jure the  prospect  of  some  local  indepen- 
dent company.     One  thing  they  ^.re  try- 


ing to  do  and  that  is  to  gull  the  farmer  in- 
to believing  that  the  Bell  apparatus  is  the 
only  kind  that  will  work.  Such  claims 
are  foolish.  They  are  unfounded.  And 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  they  sell  farmers 
what  they  honestly  term  Bell  apparatus, 
or  something  special  for  their  trade! 
There  are  numerous  manufacturers  of 
telephone  apparatus  who  turn  out  tele- 
phones equal  to,  and  superior  to,  that  ar- 
ticle made  for  the  Bell  companies  them- 
selves. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Bell  company  refused  to  sell  telephones  to 
any  user.  To-day  they  are  making  a  hard 
canvass  for  farm  telephones.  They  do 
this  because  they  think  this  (generous?) 
act,  will  help  convert  the  farmer  to  the 
Bell  monopolistic  cause.  The  decision  of 
the  Bell  to  sell  telephones  to  the  free  field 
wa.s  really  the  first  sign  of  internal  dis- 
tress due  to  competition.  It  has  created 
a  very  annising  consistency.  The  Bell 
operating  plant  reaches  monopoly.  One 
and  only  one  company.  The  Bell  manu- 
facturing preaches  competition  and  tries 
to  sell  its  goods  in  the  open  market.  They 
want  a  share  of  the  farmers'  business  after 
refusing  to  sell  him  anything  for  32 
years. 

Telephones  once  cost  as  high  as  $20.00. 
To-day  the  average  cost  of  a  telephone  is 
$10.00.  Competition  not  only  made  ^he 
free  use  of  telephones  possible,  but  with- 
out Bell  aid  it  reduced  the  price  within 
the  buyers'  reach.  Telephones  are  really 
and  primarily  a  farmers'  utility. 

A  word  as  to  the  value  of  universal 
—  long  distance  —  connection.  If  a 
farmer  can  call  anyone  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, he  has  80  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  his  telephone.  If  he  can  call  his  local 
town  exchange,  he  has  90  per  cent,  of  his 
telephone  value.  If  he  can  call  everyone 
in  his  county,  he  has  98  per  cent.  If  he 
can  call  everyone  in  his  state,  he  gains 
1%  per  cent.  more.  And  if  he  can  call 
any  one  in  the  whole  land,  he  will  gain 
by  V2  of  1  per  cent.  more.  Never  more 
than  3  per  cent,  call  beyond  local  ex- 
changes. 

The  telephone  is  purely  a  local  issue. 
That  is  why  the  independent  systems  have 
been  so  successful.  That  is  why  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa  have  nearly  3,000  companies. 
Because  telephones  are  primarily  neigh- 
borhood affairs.     Telephone  questions  are 
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occupying  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers. The  Bell  telephone  company  is 
explaining  the  beauties  of  monopoly  to 
the  public.  They  are  not  listening. 
Right  in  the  face  of  a  universal  demand 
for  investigations  of  large  monopolies,  the 
Bell  company  is  boldly  crying  for  the 
right  to  enslave  the  public.  Caught  in 
the  very  act  of  cheating  the  American 
people,  by  refusing  them  telephone  ser- 
vice, they  now  are  boldly  penitent,  and 
ask  for  another  chance  to  be  good,  gentle 
and  kind  under  the  old  order  of  things  in 
another  guise.  The  farmer  does  not  take 
kindly  to  regulation  of  this  kind.  And 
what  chance  will  a  farmer  have  with  re- 
gulation? The  very  theory  of  regulation 
is  aimed  at  the  farmer,  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  city  and  town,  if  the  local  company 
chooses  to  overcharge  him. 

The  writer  has  attended  numerous 
courts.  He  has  represented  local  inter- 
ests in  their  fights  before  higher  courts. 
He  has  seen  officials  treated  with  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration.  And  he  has 
simultaneously  seen  the  humbler  human 
interests  treated  like  cattle.  The  writer 
never  wa^  in  a  case  where  the  Bell  officials 
were  not  treated  with  more  courtesy  and 
consideration  than  he  or  his  clients  receiv- 
ed. Can  you  get  real  justice  under  such 
circumstances?  It  surely  is  a  guess.  Con- 
centration of  wealth  is  not  what  the  farm- 
er wants  The  farmer  himself  is  a  local 
issue.  Accordingly  he  is  a  natural  oppon- 
ent of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  because 
their  interests  conflict. 

The  telephone  seems  to  be  more  con- 
nected with  human  nature  than  any  other 
device.  It  is  something  that  can  be  built 
and  operated  with  small  capital.  It  comes 
close  to  people's  hearts.  When  the  tele- 
phone bell  rings,  the  women  of  the  house 
smooth  their  hair  before  answering  H. 
Even  the  man  of  the  house  is  subdued  by 
the  compelling  personality  of  his  tele- 
phone. The  legislatures  are  vexed  by 
telephone  bills  and  problems.  Courts  are 
wrestling  with  telephone  perplexities.  It 
is  a  a  pity  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
missed  some  useful  telephone  injunctions. 
It  goes  to  show  that  Bell  telephone  is 
lacking  in  divine  right  which  they  so  vi- 


gorously claim.  The  telephone  has  had  a 
prophetic  side.  It  has  revealed  the 
power  of  the  people. 

Success  of  telephone  competition  has 
shown  that  local  needs  are  paramount  to 
the  selfish  desires  of  a  trust.  And  that 
any  individual  or  any  group  of  individu- 
als may  successfully  cope  with  a  coterie  of 
so-called  financial  magnates. 

The  telephone  industry  is  one  which 
cannot  be  cornered  or  controlled.  Every 
influence  trying  to  control  it  will  meet 
inevitable  defeat.  A  group  of  individuals 
think  because  telegraphs  can  be  univer- 
sally applied  that  they  can  work  out  a 
telephone  monopoly.  It  is  absurd.  They 
cannot  succeed.  Because  some  difficulties 
of  nature  cannot  be  overcome  by  brute 
force  of  money.  Competition  is  a  natural 
element.  It  need  not  be  deadly.  The 
Bell  company  always  cries  that  competi- 
tion is  war. 

Is  it  war  for  one  grocery  man  to  com- 
pete for  trade  with  his  fellow?  Competi- 
tion at  school  makes  the  boys  and  girls 
study  to  equal  or  excel  each  other.  It 
keeps  human  beings  alert  and  sweet.  It 
acquaints  us  with  necessity,  the  mother 
of  progress  and  invention.  It  gives  us 
incentive,  and  discourages  selfishness.  It 
is  natural  for  trusts  to  discourage  compe- 
tition. Their  employes  need  no  incen- 
tive, they  know  no  necessity,  and  make 
no  progress.  Besides  so-called  monopolies 
have  no  limit  to  greed.  Most  monopolies 
make  no  denial  of  being  greedy.  But  the 
greediest  alleged  monopoly  of  all,  the  B°ll 
Telephone  Co.,  is  frisking  about  in  a 
sheep's  clothing — but  deceives  none. 

There  has  been  lots  of  duplication  of 
steam  railroads  by  interurban  roads.  But 
you  hear  no  criticism.  Independent  tele- 
phone investments  have  been  uniformly 
good.  There  have  been  some  failures. 
But  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  Bell  li- 
cense stockholders  have  lost  or  have  been 
deprived  of  more  returns  upon  their  in- 
vestments than  all  the  independent  losses 
put  together. 

When  American  legislature  and  courts 
seriously  start  in  to  bill  off  competition 
and  substitute  state  regulations,  then  ^'ill 
the  date  of  the  deluge  be  not  far  away. 
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Woman  in  the  Fruit  Belt 

By 
Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


HAVING  been  asked  by  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  to  furnish  an  article 
on  the  position  of  woman  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Ontario,  I  can  respond  feel- 
ingly, if  sententiously,  that  her  position 
is  chiefly  in  front  of  or  close  beside  the 
kitchen  range,  preparing  palatable  com- 
binations of  proteids  and  carbo-hydrates 
for  the  satisfying  and  upbuilding  of  "sod- 
busters,"  pruners,  bark-scrapers,  sprayers, 
pickers,  packers  and  haulers.  Why  farm 
women  and  kitchen  stoves  should  so  fre- 
quently be  found  in  juxtaposition  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  inquired  into.  Late- 
ly I  have  asked  a  score  of  farmers'  wives 
and  sisters  if  they  liked  to  cook.     A  few 


of  them  did,  but  the  answer  in  most  cases 
was  a  variation  of  the  formula,  "No,  but 
I  know  it  has  to  be  done."  One  woman 
whose  husband  has  been  locally  described 
as  "indigent  and  n.  g.,"  told  me  it  was 
so  seldom  she  had  anything  in  the  house 
to  cook  that  she  considered  the  cooking 
of  any  kind  of  food  a  privilege.  The  in- 
ference is  that  when  one  is  "starving  hun- 
gry" the  proximity  of  heated  stove  surfaces 
and  the  odors  of  boiling  meat  and  frying 
onions  are  beneficial  for  the  complexion. 
With  the  women  folks  of  well-to-do 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  the  ruling  mo- 
tive for  effort  in  this  line  is  the  convic- 
tion that  "it's  got  to  be  done,"  and  after 
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iuert'et'tual  utteuipts  to  induce  some  out- 
side woman  to  do  it  for  love  or  money,  or 
both,  with  a  s^eat  at  the  family  table  thrown 
in,  the  couclusion  is  almost  inevitably 
reached  that  there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  where  a  man  has  outlived  his 
mother,  where  his  sisters  are  married,  and 
when  no  woman  can  be  induced  to  wed 
him,  he  generally  develops  into  a  cook 
himself.  In  such  cases  the  menu  is  usual- 
ly characterized  by  extreme  simplicity. 
Boiling  is  much  in  favor;  the  fancy  sel- 
dom soars  to  such  heights  as  cake  or  pas- 
try, but  a  stew  pot  into  which  meats,  vege- 
tables, bones  and  seasoning  can  be  flung 
in  quantities  to  suit  the  taste,  is  the  ceu- 
ire-piece  around  which  hungry  thoughts 
most  do  congregate.  When  "baching  it" 
has  been  pursued  to  excess,  the  complex- 
ion of  the  stove  deepens  to  that  rich,  rusty 
red  so  much  sought  after  in  the  tresses 
of  the  heroines  of  fashionable  fiction  and 
the  rest  of  the  kitchen  furniture,  clothed 
in  delicate  dust-grey,  with  cobweb  lace 
eft'ects,  humorously  illustrates  the  popular 
creed  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.  Once,  with  a  brother,  I  called  at 
the  two-roomed  residence  of  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  It  was  not  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict (goodness,  no!  we  have  no  such  hard- 
ened specimens  here)  but  in  a  certain  un- 
specified locality.  Our  knock  was  follow- 
ed by  a  loud  bark,  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  a  kick,  a  yelp,  and  a  voice  calling, 
"You  get  out,"  and  "Come  right  in,"  in 
the  same  breath.  I  w-as  invited  to  a  seat 
on  a  lounge  which  was  already  occupied 
by  a  bag  of  seed  wheat,  a  blacking  brush, 
a  hank  of  string,  a  photograph  album,  a 
package  of  dried  apples  and  a  setting  hen. 
The  legless  corner  of  this  useful  piece  of 
furniture  was  supported  by  an  aged  dic- 
tionary, ably  assisted  by  a  number  of  old 
school  books.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
very  handy.  Our  host,  in  preparation  of 
supper,  was  frying  pork,  most  of  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  And  yet  the 
atmosphere  could  be  called  not  so  much 
porky  as  doggy,  for  a  large,  wet  dog,  who 
had  been  running  too  hard  for  his  health 
and  taken  a  plunge  in  the  pond,  was 
skulking  about  the  fire,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  nostrils  that  was  almost  audible. 
The  reiterated  command  to  get  out  was 
completely  ignored,  as  he  sat  with  ex- 
pectant eyes  fixed  on  the  frying  pan.  The 
sizzling  and  loud-hissing  contents  of  this 


receptacle,  being  transferred  to  a  pie-plate, 
a  dish  of  boiled  potatoes  was  tumbled  into 
it,  so  far  assuaging  the  fury  of  the  ex- 
asperated grease  that  we  were  able  to  hear 
each  other  s  voices  once  more.  The  male 
cook  next  disentangled  a  pair  of  pincers 
from  some  thread  and  tape  in  a  work 
basket  on  the  woodbox,  and  with  this  in- 
strument deftly  seized  the  edge  of  the  fry- 
ing pan  (it  being  bereft  of  a  handle)  and 
moved  it  some  distance  from  the  fire.  We 
did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  remain  to 
supper.  I  mention  this  incident  merely 
to  show  that  as  permanent  cook  and  house- 
keeper woman  is  by  no  means  hkely  to 
be  retired  from  her  job  in  favor  of  man. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For  natural  reasons  it  would  seem  that 
a  man  should  cook  better  than  a  woman, 
because,  as  some  cynic  suggests,  "his  heart- 
is  in  it."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
proven  that  women  excell  in  such  light 
outdoor  w^ork  as  small-fruit  picking.  It 
was  a  Welland  County  girl  who  picked 
two  hundred  and  ten  boxes  of  strawberries 
one  hot  day  last  June,  and  many  others 
have  filled  up  crates  of  melting  redness  or 
glistening  blackness,  in  raspberry  or  thim- 
bleberry  time.  A  hinge  for  the  middle 
of  a  long  masculine  back  would  be  a  use- 
ful aid  to  berry  picking,  but  until  that 
has  been  invented  the  owner  of  the  back 
will  find  some  excuse  for  keeping  out  of 
the  strawberry  patch  during  the  last  half 
of  June.  The  late  potatoes  must  be  plant- 
ed, the  haying  is  suflering  to  be  done,  or 
the  weeds  that  are  gaily  springing  up  to 
meet  the  morn  need  to  be  taught  the  uses 
of  the  cultivator.  He  suggests  that  "mo- 
ther and  the  girls"  do  the  picking,  assistr 
ed  by  Bobby,  aged  seven,  and  the  twins  of 
five.  This  is  all  very  well  in  point  of 
Numbers,  but  it  speedily  leads  to  Exodus ; 
for  when  the  small  fry  have  filled  their 
tummies  and  incarnadined  their  inefli- 
cient  little  hands,  the  first  zest  of  labor  has 
disappeared  and  they  are  apt  to  vanish 
with  it.  Steadiness  of  purpose  is  not  an 
attribute  of  childhood. 

When  the  plantation  of  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  raspberries  (red  and  black- 
cap), and  the  luscious,  but  thorny,  thim- 
bleberry  is  obviously  on  too  large  a  scale 
for  the  abilities  of  "mother  and  the  girls," 
the  services  of  somebody  else's  mother  and 
girls   (and  boys,  too,  if  they  can  be  in- 
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duced  to  come)  are  invoked.  This  ripening 
of  small  fruit  in  the  midsummer  holi- 
days looks  like  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
who  seems  to  know  that  all  the  youthful 
activities  pent  up  in  school  rooms  are  need- 
ed to  cope  with  her  berry  patches,  wild 
and  tame.  Along  with  the  weariness  of 
several  hours  of  picking  is  mingled  much 
youthful  merriment,  for  the  mid-day 
lunch  is  eaten  picnic-fashion  in  that  cool 
spot  where  brook  and  willow  meet,  or  on 
some  breezy,  bough-shaded  knoll.  Then 
at  night  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  tired- 
out,  young  things,  with  berry-stained  fin- 
gers, brier-torn  garments,  and  aching  mus- 
cles climb  mto  the  heavy  spring-wagon, 
usually  called  a  fruit  wagon,  with  .seats 
along  the  sides  in  omnibus  style,  and  are 
driven  five,  eight,  or  even  ten,  miles  to 
their  destination,  the  charioteer  remaining 
in  that  vicinity  over  night  so  as  to  drive 
them  back  to  their  labors  next  day.  Long 
before  the  homeward  road  is  traversed 
moi.st  brows  are  cooled  by  the  evening  air, 
drooping  forms  are  straightened  under 
the  influence  of  youth's  elastic  spirit,  and 
enough  "kidding"  and  "jo.sliing"  are  in- 
dulged in  to  make  it  seem  almo.st  like  a 
plea.sure  party.  Early  next  morning  with 
glove-covered  hands  and  wri.sts,  and  with 
"cow-breakfast  hats"  over  the  bright 
young  faces,  they  make  for  the  fruit  wa- 
gon and  go  forth  to  another  day's  berry- 
flavored  sun  bath.  Many  country  girl> 
earn  enough  in  this  way  to  supply  them 
with  pin  money  till  next  berry  time. 

DOES    PRT'NER    SUGGEST    PRUNES? 

Larger  fruits,  being  less  perishable,  are 
attacked  in  a  more  leisurely  way.  In  fad, 
there  are  few  weeks  in  the  year  when 
some  one  is  not  at  work  in  the  big  apple 
orchards.  Much  pruning  is  done  on  the 
Niagara  penin.^ula  on  winter  days  that 
are  free  from  snowstorms,  high  wind  or 
rain,  even  if  there  are  ten  or  twelve  de- 
grees of  frost.  True,  a  frozen  limb  is 
harder  to  saw  off  than  it  will  be  under  the 
rays  of  the  April  .sun,  but  if  you  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  .superfluous  branches 
that  nnist  be  gotten  rid. of  before  blos.'^om 
time,  you  .'^tand  not  on  the  order  of  your 
cutting,  but  cut  at  once,  being  thankfu' 
if  the  icy  bough  below  affords  you  foot- 
hold and  the  wind  does  not  blow  you  oft' 
your  comfortle.ss  perch.  In  March  and 
April  the  services  of  the  professional  tree- 


pruner  are  much  in  demand.  He  looks 
on  the  orchard  with  a  surgical  eye,  know- 
ing that  not  dead  wood  only,  but  a  goodly 
amount  of  live  wood,  also,  must  be  cut  out 
in  order  that  each  tree  may  be  in  appear- 
ance symmetrical,  and  its  fruit  large  and 
at  harvest  time  easily  get-at-able.  An  apple 
tree  left  to  itself  is  a  senseless  creature, 
whose  main  idea  regarding  its  progeny 
seems  to  be  that  the  more  the  merrier.  It 
would  prefer  to  bear  a  myriad  little  scrubs, 
disdained  of  the  evaporator  and  hardly 
to  be  considered  even  by  the  jam  manu- 
facturer. But  the  pruner  changes  all 
that.  This  tree-surgeon  usually  prefers  to 
call  himself  a  tree-trimmer.  There  is 
something  in  the  word  "pruner"  that  sug- 
gests "prunes,"  and  most  country  women 
will  agree  with  me  that  even  dried  apples, 
especially  when  seasoned  with  raisins,  are 
more  popular  in  the  early  spring  bill  of 
fare  than  the  monotonous  prune. 

Another  advantage  of  generous  prun- 
ing, followed  by  .scraping-off  of  the  loose 
hark,   is   tliat  it  niakes  the  spraying  ma- 
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A    SEEDLING    APPLE    TREE    FROM    THE    YELLOW    HARVEST.   PARTLY     TOPGRAFTED 
TO    SWEET    BOUGH. 


terial  go  farther.  Spraying  is  a  subject 
of  which  horticulturists  never  tire.  I  have 
listened  to  a  discourse  of  this  topic  from 
eight  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
nearly  midnight,  when  I  could  feel  my- 
self gradually  turning  into  one-half  lime 
and  one-half  sulphur.  To  every  codling 
moth,  now  contemplating  a  career  of  de- 
vastation in  Canadian  orchards  I  would 
say,  "Expect  no  coddling  from  us!  The 
enemy  is  on  your  trail!  Flee  for  your 
lives!  And  the  tent  caterpillars  I  would 
adjure  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  Longfel- 
low to 

"Fold  up  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away." 
Let  the  woolly  aphis  endeavor  to  be  as 
wild  as  he  is  woolly,  and  the  San  Jose 
scale  reflect  that  he  is  doing  things  on  too 
large  a  scale  for  his  own  good.  If  these 
words  of  warning  are  heeded,  my  article 
is  not  written  in  vain. 

When  the  overhead  processes  of  prun- 
ing and  spraying  are  finished,  there  re- 
mains the  underfoot  labor  of  cultivating 
and  fertilizing.     And  then,  if  there  is  no 


frost  in  May  to  make  the  blossoms  look 
as  if  a  mammoth  hot  smoothing  iron  had 
been  passed  over  them,  in  the  night,  there 
will  be  a  good  crop.  In  early  autumn  the 
apples  are  big  enough,  bright  enough  and 
plentiful  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  buyers,  who  offer  you  so  much  per  bar- 
rel for  "firsts"  and  "seconds"  of  hand- 
picked  fruit,  you  to  do  the  picking,  they 
to  furnish  the  packers  and  you  to  board 
them.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  woman's 
position  in  the  fruit  belt  looms  big.  Un- 
less the  autumnal  winds  arise  in  their 
might  and  fling  half  your  crop  to  earth, 
thus  reducing  them  to  the  ignoble  status 
of  "thirds,"  and  dooming  them  to  the 
evaporator,  you  will  be  so  swamped  in 
"firsts"  and  "seconds"  that  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  cooking  for  three  or  four 
"sorters,"  one  barrel-header,  and  a  fore- 
man, assisted  by  the  owners,  will  prob- 
ably be  enjoyed  for  several  weeks.  Some 
apple-growers  pack  and  ship  their  own 
fruit;  some  rent  their  orchards  to  business 
men,  who  push  the  stimulants  of  pruning, 
spraying  and  fertilizing  to  the  last  limit, 
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getting  every  possible  cent  out  of  the 
trees,  and  leaving  them  with  the  owner 
at  the  end  of  five  or  seven  years  as  badly 
in  need  of  a  rest  as  a  bunch  of  over-driven 
horses ;  some  sell  the  crop  annually  on  the 
trees  and  take  no  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter;  but  in  nearly  every  case 
the  women  of  the  household  have  outside 
men  to  board  for  longer  or  lesser  seasons. 
As  a  rule,  these  men  are  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed as  "husky  ducks."  They  are  not 
finicky  or  dyspeptic.  Life  in  the  open 
air  close  to  the  ground,  with  occasional 
snow  squalls,  chilly  rains,  early  frosts  and 
nipping  winds,  would  give  an  appetite  to 
a  jaundiced  millionaire.  Certainly  apple- 
men  who  are  in  the  field  at  seven  a.m. 
are  by  noon  in  a  very  receptive  mood  as 
regards  Scotch  broth,  Irish  stew,  pork  and 
beans  or  beef  and  cabbage,  diversified  by 
contributions  from  the  vegetable  garden, 
grocery  store,  hen-house  and  dairy.  One 
good  provider  of  my  acquaintance  is  ac- 
customed to  bake  rice  pudding  in  a  large 
milk  pan,  or  boil  a  suet  pudding  of  what 
Jo  March  woul'd  call  "Herculaneum"  pro- 
portions, both  edibles  being  much  esteem- 
ed as  "fillers."  Pies  of  the  celebrated  varie- 
ties known  as    "kivered,    unkivered    and 


cross- barred,"  are  justly  regarded  as  mere 
ephemera,  the  most  dependable  of  the  pie 
species  being  made  by  emptying  a  two- 
quart  jar  of  cherries  or  gooseberries  inio 
a  deep  tin  and  covering  it  with  a  biscuit 
crust.  Of  chicken  pot  pie,  consisting  of 
two  well-grown  fowls,  numberless  dump- 
lings and  unlimited  gravy  I  forbear  to 
speak.  Of  all  such  "fillers"  we  may  say 
with  Tennyson, 

"They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 
This,  then,  is  woman's  position,  and 
work  in  the  fruit  belt :  A  clean,  quick  and 
able  picker  of  small  fruits  and  a  working 
partner  of  equal  importance  in  apple- 
packing  time.  There  are  feminine  own- 
ers of  pear  orchards,  who  spend  weeks  in 
canning,  preserving  and  pickling  the 
"culls"  that  would  otherwise  go  to-  waste, 
and  there  are  wives  of  peach  growers  who 
personally  .superintend  the  packing  of 
every  crate  of  peaches  that  leaves  the  place. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  position  of 
woman  in  the  fruit  belt  is,  as  described  in 
the  beginning,  near  the  kitchen  range. 
Out  of  her  labors  there  come  for  the  men 
of  her  household  strength  or  weakness, 
cheer  or  depression,  health  or  sickness, 
success  or  failure. 


The  tent  caterpillar  is  at  work  in  the  orchard. 
Note  the  spot  on  the  limb  where  the  eecr-moss 
was  located   before   they  emerged   to   the   tent 
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By 

Georgina  Smith 


ALTHOUGH  I  am  a  college  student 
in  fair  standing,  I  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  myself  as  an 
individual  of  weight  and  importance. 
This,  I  know,  is  anomalous.  I  have  fail- 
ed to  play  the  part.  There  are  'extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  household  where  children  were  expected 
to  present  themselves  to  the  visual  rather 
than  the  auditory  organs,  and  said  house- 
hold being  that  of  a  College  Professor,  I 
was  well  seasoned  to  hearing  the  bumpti- 
ousness of  students,  in  general,  made  a 
target  for  lively  wits.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence lately  though,  which  has  brought 
some  of  my  submerged  self-esteem  to  the 
surface.  The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  a  country  college  friend,  and 
there  I  learned  for  the  first  time  what  de- 
ceivers we  all  are  when  it  comes  to  reflect- 
ing the  importance  and  impressiveness  of 
our  friends.  I  found,  arriving  at  Lydia's 
home,  her  father,  thin  air,  so  to  speak, 
having  retired  to  the  barn,  her  sisters 
monosyllabic  and  unapproachable  from 
sheer  awe,  her  twelve-year  old  brother  of 
social  proclivities,  trisyllabically  polite  and 
leaving  an  impression  of  Sunday  neck- 
tie. 

To  this  happy  and  wholesomely  simple 
household  I,  an  entirely  harmless  city 
girl,  was  presented  as  a  large,  uncomfort- 
able wet-blanket  threatening  to  dampen 
an  entire  family  during  a  fortnight's  visit. 
One  and  all  treated  me  with  such  con- 
strained ceremony  that  it  was  impossible 
to  break  through  the  ice  of  their  respect, 
and  I  became  engulfed  in  depths  of  rigid 
shyness.  Even  Lydia,  whom  I  was  wont 
to  tease  roundly,  suddenly  assumed  a 
grandiloquent  manner  towards  her  par- 
ents as  well  as  my  dejected  self.     I  was 


nigh  tempted — save  that  I  had  become 
far  too  limp  to  apologize  for  her  to  her 
mother.  Especially  did  I  feel  so  inclined 
when  I  heard  her  quoting  (without  quo- 
tation marks)  my  boldest,  indiscreetest 
remarks  on  religious  matters,  to  her 
father,  sterling  pillar  of  a  conservative 
church.  The  quotation  flamed  lurid  in 
the  country  air,  and  I  knew  that  to  the 
sins  of  my  class  was  like  to  be  added  that 
of  free  thought.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  class  itself  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance of  condemnation  where  sags  the 
"Smart  Set."  Is  it  not  a  strange  and 
mediaeval  attitude  one  finds  in  country 
places  toward  the  smart  set.  The  "Smart 
Set,"  forsooth ! — the  hem  of  whose  silken 
ruffles  I  had  not  so  much  as  come  in  sight 
of! 

Lydia's  father,  who  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  retail  merchant,  of  Edmunds- 
ville,  was  especially  attended  by  misfortune 
in  his  intercoui'se  with  me.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  entirely  unprepared  for  my 
presence  at  his  supper-table  the  night  of 
my  arrival,  having  unduly  counted  on  my 
coming  by  a  later  train.  When  he  came 
into  the  dining-room  (fresh  from  milk- 
ing) it  was  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
claiming  the  family  sympathy  over  a 
somewhat  sanguinary  disaster  to  the 
bridge  of  his  nose — an  emphatic  denial 
of  the  new  colt's  character  for  amiability. 
AVhen  he  saw  me  it  was  clear  that  the 
consciousness  of  this  bruise  joined  forces 
with  a  consciousness  of  dishevelled  hair, 
lack  of  neck-tie,  and  a  burst  sleeve  in  an 
age-green  coat,  and  I  was  presented  to  an 
utterly  wretched  man.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Thompson  again  for  five  days.  Business 
was  imperative  and  did  not  permit  of  his 
return  at  the  usual  meal-times.     Once  I 
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nad  a  consciousness  of  him  milking  the 
cow  on  the  far  side  of  the  barn,  but  it 
may  have  been  unfounded. 

The  sixth  day  was  Sunday.  "In  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  work."  What  possible 
escape  had  Mr.  Thompson?  Lydia  said 
none,  and  that  he  must  take  me  for  a  walk 
after  dinner.  Sunday  is  a  miserable  day, 
always  an  extremely  long  dinner  and  a 
roast  to  carve  and  slippery  fresh  napkins 
that  slide  off  your  knee  when  you  are 
spoken  to  suddenly.  Lydia  went  for  the 
walk,  too,  after  feverish  requests  from  us 
both.  As  we  went  along,  she  jogged  my 
memory.  "This,"  she  said,  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand,  "is  the  vegetable  garden. 
You  remember  my  telling  you  about  the 
vegetable  garden?" 

"Perfectly,"  I  replied.    "But — " 

"But  what?"  asked  Lydia,  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  I  said,  inanely,  "at 
least — er — I  mean,  what  a  beautiful  vege- 
table garden."  But  all  those  vistas  of  acres 
of  vegetable  garden  laid  out  in  straight 
rows  of  luscious  edibles  that  had  rioted  in 
Lydia's  fervid  descriptions,  dwindled  to  a 
reality  no  bigger  than  a  hall-bedroom. 

"There,"  said  Lydia,  as  we  neared  the 
pasture,  "is  the  cow.  You  remember  the 
cow?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  gives  ten  quarts  of 
cream  morning  and  night.  It  is  a  Jersey 
cow." 

"Dear  old  Bossy,"  said  Lydia,  patting 
its  nose. 

But  Mr.  Thompson  was  growing  visibly 
uneasy,  so  much  so  that  when  we  had 
gone  a  half-mile  further  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  his  throat,  he  began 
to  say,  "I  think  my  daughter  exaggerates 
about  the  cow.  It — it — "  but  there  he 
stuck,  not  that  he  was  interrupted,  but 
apparently  from  a  lack  of  vital  energy. 
We  were  squeezing  through  wire  fences, 
evading  stone-quarries  and  crossing  dairy 
pastures  in  order  to  reach  the  river,  be- 
cause it  had  been  decided  in  a  hot  family 
conclave  that  the  river  w^alk  was  the  one 
most  likely  to  impress  me.  And  in  truth 
the  river,  when  we  finally  reached  it,  was 
altogether  charming,  set  in  green,  rich 
fields  and  winding  past  occasional  elms. 
It  was  full  of  little  fishes  that  rippled  by 
in  sudden  f?hoals — little  fishes  with  glint- 
ing silver  sides  that  caught  the  sun. 


We  were  still  beset  with  fences,  this  time 
a  rail  one  with  a  weather-worn  caution  not 
to  trespass  hanging  up  above. 

"So  foolish  to  put  up  signs  like  that," 
said  Lydia.  "Nobody  pays  the  least  at- 
tention to  them."  So  we  all  scrambled  over 
— scrambled  over,  alas,  straight  into  the 
dragon's  jaws  in  the  person  of  the  irate 
Mr.  Snooks,  who,  nursing  a  portentious- 
looking  club,  was  sitting  on  a  section  of 
the  fence  waiting  for  us. 

"Good-day,"  we  said,  in  the  innocenct 
born  of  years  of  trespassing  with  impun- 
ity, mistaking  the  club  for  a  Sunday  cane. 
"Fine  bit  of  land  you  have.  Cows  doing 
well?" 

"My  cows,"  said  Mr.  Snooks  impressive- 
ly, "ain't  none  of  your  business.  Did  you 
see  that  there  trespass  sign  on  the  tree  by 
the  fence  yonder?" 

Conviction  of  our  guilt  surged  over  us, 
leaving  us  stranded  and  mute  standing  in 
a  dejected  row  before  Mr.  Snooks. 

The  Scotch  in  Mr.  Thompson  rose  slow- 
ly to  his  aid.  He  would  be  cautions.  He 
reflected,  cleared  his  throat,  and  "I  may 
have  seen  the  sign  and  I  may  not,"  he 
emitted  at  last. 

"Tell  me  this,"  cried  Mr.  Snooks  con- 
vulsively shaking  his  stick  at  a  small  boy 
three  miles  off,  "Am  I  or  am  I  not  the 
owner  of  this  'ere  land?" 

"I  always  supposed  you  were,  but  I 
haven't  ever  seen  the  deeds.  I  wouldn't 
undertake  to  say  that  you  are,  and  I 
wouldn't  undertake  to  say  that  you 
aren't." 

Lydia  gave  a  feeble  cheer.  "That's  right, 
dad.  We're  not  going  to  knuckle  under 
to  any  horrid  old  porpoise." 

The  horrid  old  porpoise  unfortunately 
caught  the  drift  of  this  remark  and  it 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

"I  give  you  notice,  Joseph  Thompson, 
that  I'll  serve  a  warrant  on  ye  if  ye  don't 
turn  back  and  go  the  way  ye  come." 

This  was  shouted  in  a  voice  of  such 
thunder  that  it  made  an  extra  large  fish 
which  I  was  studying  with  insouciance, 
my  back  to  passing  events,  take  to  its 
fins  until  it  was  safely  beyond  landed  pos- 
sessions of  Mr.  Snooks. 

Matters  might  still  have  been  settled 
amicably  and  Mr.  Snooks'  dire  threat 
averted,  if  I  unfortunately  had  not  been 
a  sort  of  Jonah. 
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"For,"  as  Lydia  explained  to  me  after- 
wards, "Dad  would  have  turned  back,  you 
know,  if  you  hadn't  been  there,  but  he 
naturally  didn't  want  you  to  see  him  hum- 
bled before  old  Peter  Snooks." 
_  So,  instead  of  turning  back,  like  sen- 
sible craven  folk,  we  said,  "No,  Mr. 
Snooks,  we  wouldn't  turn  back."  We  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
effect  that  we  considered  river  banks  the 
rightful  property  of  the  general  public, 
and  that  we  were  glad  Mr.  Snooks  was 
going  to  serve  a  warrant  on  us,  as  it  would 
then  be  proved  that  right  was  on  our  side. 

This  speech  consumed  a  great  deal  of 
time,  being  interlarded  with  deep  thought 
and  the  sentences  coming  at  mature  in- 
tervals. 

Mr.  Snooks  looked  happy  over  our  de- 
cision. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "just  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  we'll  see  who  is  right." 

We  left  him  still  nursing  the  club  and 
dangling  the  idea  of  revenge  before  his 
heated  imagination.  As  for  us,  we  were 
not  happy.  W^e  were  three  embarrassed 
people.  We  took  a  short  cut  back  to  the 
house,  discoursing  absently  on  yellow  vio- 
lets and  the  excellent  qualities  of  dande- 
lion beer.  We  ignored  the  Snooks'  inci- 
dent so  flagrantly  that  it  shrieked  at  us 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth — if  the 
earth  has  corners.  As  we  passed  the  barn 
Mr.  Thompson  muttered  something  end- 
ing in  "cow,"  and  dove  into  its  congenial 
depths.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

Life  at  Lydia's  home  henceforth  took 
on  an  air  of  hushed  expectancy.  We  were 
waiting  for  that  warrant.  It  came  at  noon 
the  next  day,  news  of  it  being  brought 
by  _  the  twelve-year-old  brother,  who  ex- 
claimed in  the  greatest  excitement: 

"The  amiable  Mr.  Snooks  has  served 
the  warrant  on  dad  and  the  entire  male 
population  of  this  metropolis  has  assem- 
bled at  the  store  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  dad,  and  also  their  financial  back- 
ing if  only  he  will  fight  Snooks.  Who 
likes  Snooks?   Nobody!" 

This  was  cheering.  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
truth,  seemed  to  have  hit  the  popular 
sentiment  in  defying  the  threats  and  pow- 
ers of  crusty  Mr.  Snooks.  Men  turned 
up  at  the  store  every  few  minutes  to  slap 


him  on  the  back  and  urge  him  on  to  fight. 
He  found  himself  quite  the  hero  of  the 
day,  and  popular  beyond  his  fondest 
hopes.  Trade  grew  brisk  and  there  was 
talk  of  making  him  mayor.  Mr.  Snooks 
meanwhile  was  kept  occupied  on  the  river 
front.  News  came  that  he  had  conhscated 
the  clothing  of  a  swimming  party,  with 
the  result  that  the  swimmers  had  organ- 
ized a  shirt-tail  procession  and  marched 
down  Main  Street  to  a  tin-pan  accompani- 
ment. Again,  that  Mr.  Snooks  had  been 
persuaded  into  the  river  himself,  being 
assisted  thereto  by  a  crew  of  hilarious 
youngsters. 

Lydia  grew  absolutely  vain  over  the  af- 
fair. 

"Dad's  a  fighter,"  she  would  say.  "Dad 
has  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart." 

But  her  mother  would  mnrmur,  "Oh, 
don't  speak  so,  Lydia,  dear;  your  father 
is  a  church  member.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  have  happened  to  a  church  member.' 

I  was  obliged  to  return  home  that  week 
instead  of  staying  over  Sunday,  as  I  had 
expected.  I  was  disappointed.  I  wanted 
to  see  the  thing  out.  Lydia,  however, 
promised  to  keep  me  au  courant  with  the 
"case."     Her  letter  was  long  in  coming. 

"I  haven't  written  before,"  it  read,  "be- 
cause the  case  is  standing  still.  The  trial 
came  up  some  time  ago.  Both  sides 
fought  hard  and  the  court  was  unable  to 
decide  which  was  in  the  right.  The  case 
has  been  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
has  evidently  had  a  soothing  effect,  for 
there  has  not  been  a  word  of  reply  all 
these  months.  But  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  town  has  bought  the  river 
front  and  is  going  to  make  it  into  a  park. 
It  is  to  be  called  Thompson  Pai'k,  after 
dad,  and  they  want  him  to  run  for  Parlia- 
ment. Dear  old  dad!  I  fancy  he  has  al- 
most forgiven  me  for  making  me  take 
my  "swell  city  friend,"  as  he  calls  you, 
for  a  walk  that  Sunday." 

As  for  me,  I  often  impress  people  by 
references  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Thompson, 
M.P.,  general  benefactor  of  Edmundsville, 
and  I  feel  as  though  several  inches  had 
been  added  to  my  (rather  diminutive) 
stature  since  I  made  his  acquaintance.  I 
hope  to  get  up  to  Edmunds\-ille  again  next 
summer  and  be  taken  for  another  walk, 
this  time  in  our  park. 


An  Unwelcome  Free  Trade 


By 

A.  C.  Snively 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  Associate  Editor  of  The  Financial 
Post  —a  newspaper  that  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  investors.  It 
iias  been  giving  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  these  men  who 
have  been  diverting  Canadian  capital  to  foreign  enterprises. 


"I^ORONTO  is  well-known  down  here 
X  as  about  the  easiest  mark  there  is 
on  the  continent,  and  every  crook 
who  finds  the  Post  Office  too  hot  on  his 
trail  sends  his  circulars  with  a  Canadian 
stamp  on  them,  to  some  branch  or  con- 
nection in  Toronto.  It  is  all  right  to  he 
an  easy  mark,  but  why  persist  in  it  when 
you  know  you  are  one?" 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  writer 
from  the  editor  of  a  financial  and  eco- 
nomic journal  in  New  York.  The  state- 
ment in  the  letter,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Toronto  alone.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  is  that  Canadians  as  a  whole 
have  earned  the  indictment.  Apparent- 
ly the  "get-rich-quick"  men  are  as  eager- 
ly working  through  the  rest  of  Canada  as 
in  Toronto,  as  witness  .such  offerings  as 
Bviick  Oil — once  offered  by  a  firm,  since 
raided — and  North-western  A.sbestos.  It 
is  time  that  Canadians  took  thought  to 
avoid  joining  the  list  of  victims  of  such 
of  these  as  are  now  forcing  their  atten- 
tions on  the  Canadian  market.  Unfortun- 
ately tariff  barriers  do  not  keep  them  out. 
Only  recently  the  Telepost  Company, 
which  was  put  out  by  a  certain  Debenture 
Corporation,  filed  its  annual  statement 
with  the  department  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  Washington.  It  transpired  that  instead 
of  one  Telepost  Company  there  are  no  loss 
than  nine  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$33,210,000.  The  said  Debenture  Cor- 
poration has  been  pushing  the  shares  of 
Telepost  very  hard.  Information  publish- 
ed by  this  corporation  of  high-.sounding 
title  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
Telepost  had  been  making  money;  in 
fact  that  the  shares  presented  an  excep- 


tional field  for  investment  with  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  increasing  the  capital  put 
into  it.  The  reports,  however,  filed  at 
Washington  do  not  show  that  of  the  nine 
companies  a  single  one  made  a  cent  of 
profit  during  the  year  1909,  though  at 
that  time  the  Debenture  Corporation 
stated  that  it  was  operating  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  This  corporation  has  evi- 
dently found  Canadians  are  easy,  for  un- 
til quite  recently  their  advertising  has  ap- 
peared conspicuously  in  several  of  the 
more  prominent  dailies. 

The  following  quite  recent  letter  from 
a  clergyman  in  a  small  town  in  British 
Columbia  is  interesting,  and  very  perti- 
nent. He  wrote:  I  received  the  enclosod 
to-night  and  would  like  your  opinion  re 
the  Debenture  corporation.  I  bought 
through  them  fifteen  shares  of  Telepost, 
Series  A,  at  $10  per  share,  and  ten  shares, 
Series  B,  at  $10  per  share.  You  will 
notice  where  this  firm  is  offering  twenty 
shares.  Series  B  is  at  $5.50  per  share.  I 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  Telepost,  or 
the  people  who  floated  it.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  it  is  similar  to  a  great 
many  American  concerns  that  are  after 
Canadian  money."  The  unfortunate  man  . 
enclosed  a  letter  from  a  firm  called  Clar- 
ence M.  Smith  &  Company  addressed  to 
his  daughter  offering  to  sell  twenty  Tele- 
post "B"  with  two  convertables — what- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  also  willing  to 
sell  another  of  the  Sterling  Debenture 
Corporation's  issues  Oxford  Linen  MiU« 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  advice  I 
gave  him  was  to  oflfer  his  Telepost  shares 
to  Smith  at  $5  a  share  or  any  price  he 
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would  give.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  bet 
Smith  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

These  are  recent  instances.  Without 
harking  back  to  ancient  history  we  can 
find  enough  to  make  us  consider  seriously 
the  arraignment  in  the  opening  para- 
graph. 

Since  about  the  first  of  the  year  one 
Oscar  Adams  Turner  has  been  flooding 
the  Canadian  mails  with  letters  and  cir- 
culars in  the  endeavor  to  .sell  stock  in  the 
Waldo  Mine  (?)  .situated  somewhere  in 
Nevada.  Turner  has  spent  dollars  on  each 
person  on  his  Canadian  list  on  postage 
and  printing  alone  and  as  his  list  is  a 
large  and  representative  one  the  total  bill 
for  the.se  items  must  have  reached  a  very 
large  sum.  For  in.stance.  During  tlie 
week  ending  March  31st,  Turner  .sent  into 
Canada  letters,  pamphlets,  booklets  and 
documents  which  including  postage  could 
not  have  cost  le.ss  than  thirty  cents  to  each 
name  on  his  mailing  list;  this  for  one 
week  only.  If  Turner  sent  his  letters  to 
a  list  of  ten  thousand,  (and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  is  nearer  double  that 
number)  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  the 
week's  operations  referred  to,  exclusive  of 
salaries,  would  l)e  just  under  $3,000.  To 
persist  after  his  Canadian  "prospects" 
would  indicate  that  his  replies  from  here 
must  have  been  most  encouraging. 

It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  legislate  to  pre- 
vent these  "crooks"  securing  a  heavy  toll 
from  the  public.  In  the  United  States 
alone  they  have  diverted  out  of  its  proper 
channels  for  several  years  past,  at  lenst 
$100,000,000  a  year.  In  proportion  to 
population  they  would  secure  $10,000,000 


a  year  from  Canadians.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  proportion  is  probabh^  con- 
siderably larger  than  this,  without  consid- 
ering the  many — amongst  others — unfor- 
tunate but  honest,  flotations  which  Cobalt 
and  other  mining  camps  have  brought 
forth. 

Canadians  have  opportunities  at  home 
for  profitable  investment  and  speculation 
undoubtedly  superior  to  anything  they 
could  secure  in  the  States,  and  by  en- 
trusting their  money  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen, they  stand  much  greater  chance 
of  not  losing.  It  is  very  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
wouldn't  believe  a  friend  who  promised 
such  pro.spects  in  a  business  venture  en- 
trust their  savings  to  men  whose  prom- 
ises are  wholly  and  obvously  reckless 
and  extravagant.  They  seem  to  prefer 
such  companies  to  those  which,  follow- 
ing the  Ontario  statute,  publish  the  full- 
est particulars  in  their  pro.spectuses. 

It  is  time  that  concerted  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  stop  this  criminal  waste. 
And  the  "shark"  is  not  alone  blame- 
worthy, for  in  many  cases  the  victim 
should  know  better  than  to  be  taken  in 
by  the  former's  wiles.  Canada  needs 
money  too  badly  to  allow  it  to  be  thrown 
away  in  such  wise,  and  our  legislators 
could  by  a  reasonable  effort  bring  about  a 
substantial  saving  to  Canada.  Many  favor 
reciprocity  or  even  free  trade  in  com- 
merce, but  no  one — except  the  "sharks" 
themselves — would  take  exception  to  any 
tariff  wall  that  would  prevent  this  waste. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  education  is  the 
only  cure  for  being  "easy." 


Sir  William  Mackenzie 
— Individualist 


By 
P.  C.   Cherry 


THERE  is  bound  to  come,  some  day, 
a  great  struggle  between  things 
socialistic  and  tilings  individualistic, 
in  Canada.  I  am  using  tlie  word  social- 
istic in  a  very  wide  sense. 

Sir  James  Whitney,  the  Premier  of 
Ontario,  and  the  farmers  of  the  western 
plains,  are  the  "Socialistics"  of  Canada. 
Neither  may  admit  it,  and  neither  would 
agree  with  any  one  of  the  scores  of  creeds 
called  Socialism.  But  they  believe  in  Pub- 
lic Ownership — which  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism  insofar  as  it  is  a 
step  against  Individualism. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie  is  the  greatest 
Individualist  in  Canada.  And  this  is  no 
small  statement,  for  although  the  western 
farmers  insist  that  the  grain  elevators 
miist  be  operated  by  the  Government,  al- 
though they  demand  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Rail- 
way, and  although  Sir  James  Whitney 
playfully  presses  Honorable  Adam  Beck's 
finger  against  the  various  buttons  which 
turn  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
power  into  the  circuits  of  different  On- 
tario cities — nevertheless  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  the  nation  wherein  "Individual- 
ism" flourishes  and  is  more  abundantly 
blessed  than  anywhere  else.  And  of  all 
the  men  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities.  Sir  William  is  the  chief  and 
head. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  was  declared  a  failure  by  the  people 
in  the  town  where  he  lived — Chatham, 
Ontario.  He  had  been  a  school  teacher 
and  had  tried  a  small  business  enterprise 
"on   the  side."     He  went  to  "the  wall." 


lie  borrowed  fifty  dollars  to  make  up 
enough  money  to  take  himself  and  his 
family  west.  To-day,  in  the  west,  in  a 
certain  well-known  Saskatchewan  city, 
which  is  only  seven  years  old,  he  ranks 
as  almost  a  millionaire,  does  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business  in  his  store  every 
year,  and  drives  a  seven-seated  car  with  a 
Gabriel's  horn  that  cost  all  sorts  of  money. 
When  first  he  arrived  in  that  town,  he 
nearly  starved  to  death — there  was  not 
much  market  for  the  cakes  which  his  wife 
baked  and  he  peddled.  But  he  came  out 
safely,  because  Individualism  comes  to  its 
finest  maturity  in  this  country. 

Another  man  five  years  ago  was  a 
clerk  in  a  warehouse  in  Montreal.  He 
grew  tired  of  his  salary,  threw  up  his  posi- 
tion and  went  down  to  Halifax  to  see 
whether,  out  of  the  few  hundred  dollars 
he  had  saved  up,  he  could  not  'get  away' 
with  a  scheme  he  had  in  mind.  He  saw 
that  the  Canadian  public  needed  a  certain 
service.  He  saw  how  to  give  it.  And  his 
enterprise  was  rewarded  by  the  country 
which  fosters — Individualism . 

Men  in  the  clubs  could  talk  all  night 
of  such  instances.  Some  might  say  that 
Canada  was  no  better — or  worse,  as  the 
Socialists  might  say — than  the  United 
States  or  England  in  this  regard.  But 
the  majority  would  point  out  the  greater 
degree  of  freedom  which  a  man  has  in 
this  country  to  work  out  his  ideas.  There 
are  no  serious  Trusts  to  reach  out  and  de- 
stroy budding  competition;  there  are,  as 
yet,  few  social  restrictions,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land operate  against  ambitious  Jasons. 
The  laws    of    the    land    do    not    operate 
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against  private  rights,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  afford  a  niaxiuni  of  pi'otection 
for  such  rights.  In  short,  no  door  is  lock- 
ed to  anyone  in  Canada,  who,  by  enter- 
prise, good  judgment,  self-control  and  in- 
telligent execution,  wishes  to  impress  his 
Individualism  upon  the  country  of  which 
he  is  an  inhabitant.  His  aims  may  be 
selfish  or  otherwise;  provided  that  he  is 
governed  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  has 
his  chance,  and  a  good  one. 


Once  upon  a  time  two  meandering 
country  roads,  traversing  at  right  angles 
a  piece  of  high,  rocky  country  between 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  met  iind 
crossed,  and  marked  the  event  by  the  birth 
of  a  village.  On  two  corners  are  hotels; 
on  a  third  corner  is  a  house;  on  the 
fourth  is  a  general  store  with  soap  pic- 
tures in  the  window  and  bales  of  straw 
hats  swung  from  the  ceiling  inside,  steep- 
ed in  the  odor  of  matches,  candies  and 
summer  savory.  The  rest  of  the  village 
trails  off  in  the  four  directions.  The  place 
is  called  Kirkfield,  and  its  only  claim  to 
glory  is  the  fact  that  it  loaned  William 
Mackenzie  the  space  to  get  born  on,  that 
the  corner  store,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  was  the  first  stage  for  the  embryo 
Individualist,  and  that  now,  having  grown 
a  bit  seedy  and  a  trifle  out  at  the  elbow, 
and  having — as  it  w^ere — lost  its  teeth  and 
its  youth,  it  is  content  to  sit  dozing  and 
mumbling  all  day  and  all  night  around 
the  liouse  which  this,  its  greatest  son,  has 
Ijuilt  in  its  midst,  while  the  wife  of  that 
son,  Lady  Mackenzie,  decorates  its  old  age 
with  brand  new  school  houses,  brick 
houses  for  the  Gospel,  and  avenues  of 
trees.  It  is  like  an  old  man,  having  in 
poverty  been  the  father  of  a  prodigy,  be- 
ing heaped  with  honors  wrested  from  the 
world  by  his  matured  offspring. 

Fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
premium  on  Individualism  in  Canada. 
The  country  needed,  not  so  much  "popu- 
lation" as  "men."  It  needed  the  In- 
dividuals to  construct  things  before  it 
could  have  the  masses  to  use  them.  To- 
day, certain  Toronto  newspapers  prophesy 
a  fight  between  the  Ontario  Government 
and  the  Mackenzie  electrical  interests.  The 
Government  power  system  and  the  system 
of  which  Sir  William  is  the  head,  are  to 
come  to  blows,  they  say.     It  may  be  so. 


We  cannot  argue  it,  although  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Sir  William  could  not 
\ery  well  afford  at  this  moment  to  offend 
the  Ontario  Government.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Ontario  Government,  whether 
right  or  wrong — and  many  people  differ 
with  popular  opinion  on  this  score — has 
entered  into  competition  with  a  private 
company,  or,  in  other  words,  has  begun 
competing  with  private  interests,  shows 
that  conditions  have  changed  since  the  old 
days;  that  the  cry  is  not  so  much  for  In- 
dividuals to  exercise  their  enterprise  and 
intelligence  in  developing,  at  any  cost,  the 
resources  and  the  traffics  of  the  Dominion, 
but  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  be- 
ing brought  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
interests  of  the  few  who  have  hitherto  pro- 
fited by  supplying  the  many  with  their 
necessities;  and  that  Individualism,  as  op- 
posed to  I'ublic  Ownership,  is  coming  to 
a  struggle,  in  the  brunt  of  which  shall 
stand  Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie  did  not  become  interested  in 
public  service  companies  until  the  later 
years  of  his  activity.  First  he  taught 
school — a  dolorous  little  building  up  near 
Gamebridge  sheltered  him  when  first-- he 
took  to  earning  his  living.  Colonel  Sam 
Hughes,  who  is  said  to  get  choice  morsels 
of  lucrative  work  cast  his  way  once  in  a 
while  by  the  M.  &  M.  interests,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mackenzie  when  he  at- 
tended school  in  Lindsay.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  seed  for  the  harvest  which  now  he 
reaps,  or  is  alleged  to  reap. 

Even  when  school-teaching  became  too 
small  for  so  strenuous  a  spirit,  Mackenzie 
did  not  at  once  launch  into  the  career 
which  was  waiting  for  him.  But  he  took 
up  general  .store  keeping,  in  the  store  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  a  lumber  jack,  being  somewhat  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  preciou.- 
liquors  to  his  digestive  system,  tried  to 
pick  a  fight  with  Mackenzie,  the  store- 
keeper, and  that  he  came  all  the  way  down 
the  road  from  the  adjacent  lumber  canr,i 
to  do  it. 

The  story  goes  that  he  stood  out  in 
front  of  Sir  William's  shop  and  shouted 
epithets  and  epigrams  into  the  shadowy 
recesses  wherein  the  budding  Sir  William 
was  cutting  cheese  with  a  wire  and  two 
clothes-pegs,  until  at  last,  Sir  William 
came  out  of  his  store  with  a  quick,  decided 
little  trot,  to  see  wdience  the  insults  came. 
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"Ya!"- — or  at  least  this  is  what  the  his- 
toric kiniber  jack  is  reputed  to  have  said, 
"Ya!  Wipe  the  cheese  off'n  y'r  hands  and 
come  out  an'  lick  me,  will  y'?  Come  on, 
store-keeper,  till  I  maul  y'." 

And  then,  the  story  goes,  Mackenzie, 
sardonically,  turned,  disappeared  and 
came  out  again  with  a  clothes  line,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  tie  up  the  inebriate 
— said  inebriate  being  overcome  with  the 
sheer  audacity  of  the  storekeeper.  Of 
course,  this  story  may  have  become  ex- 
aggerated in  the  course  of  its  rustication 
in  the  village  of  Kirkfield.  The  old  men 
who  sit  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  two 
hotels  and  who  swap  gossip  across  the 
street  with  the  Saturday  night  shoppers 
coming  out  of  what  used  to  be  Mackenzie's 
store,  have  turned  it  on  their  tongues  and 
blown  it  out  with  the  smoke  several  thous- 
and times.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  -i 
little  truth  in  the  story.  There  is  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  way  in  which  Mac-- 
kenzie  is  alleged  to  have  walked  up  to  the 
lumber  jack — who  was  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  aching  for  it,  crying  out  for  it — 
and  to  have  quietly  roped  him  up.  The 
City  of  Toronto  is  forever  and  a  day  bawl- 
ing defiances  at  Mackenzie,  and  every  once 
in  a  while  he  steps  out  to  see  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  ties  it  up  in  a  new  place. 

Of  course,  there  were  marked  evidences 
of  "Individuality"  in  the  young  "Bill 
Mackenzie."  There  is  no  question  but 
that  he  had  plenty  of  it,  even  when -he 
was  school-teaching.  It  persisted  in  his 
make-up  down  to  the  days  when  he  and 
his  brothers  owned  the  saw  mill  in  the 
village,  and  when,  later,  they  accepted 
contracts  for  cutting  cordwood  for  the  en- 
gines of  the  old  Victoria  &  Haliburton 
Railway.  At  all  events,  from  cutting 
cordwood  for  the  road  he  took  up  carpen- 
tering on  the  railroad  .stations  which  were 
being  built  at  that  time.  From  this  ho 
drifted  into  all  sorts  of  "odd  jobs"  on 
Ontario  railroads,  until  he  came  to  meet 
James  Ross  and  other  people  who  now 
live  in  palaces  in  Montreal  and  read  the 
financial  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

The  story  goes  that  young  Mackenzie, 
who  by  this  time  wasn't  so  young  after 
all,  and  who  had  paid  back  the  money  he 
borrowed  from  the  tavern-keepers  and 
others,  for  his  education,  went  west,  to 
take  part  in  the  building  of  the  C.  P.  R., 


and  that  his  going  was  the  result  of  an 
invitation  from  James  Ross,  who  was  at 
that  time  laying  the  foundation  for  all 
the  anecdotes  which  have  since  been  told 
about  him  and  his  work  in  the  west. 

At  all  events,  Mackenzie  went  west. 

Vrii;il  he  (^id  there  is  an  old  story.  Ties 
;:u  1  more  tie.-;;  contracts  and  then  more 
contracts;  lo.^,'e.s  on  some  and  profits  on 
others;  these  were  Mackenzie's  experi- 
ences. But,  by  and  by,  his  experience 
with  lo.-res  made  him  very  cunning.  He 
!  c.2:an  to  olj.-orve  the  things  that  caused 
l.iiii  to  lo-e,  and  the  conditions  under 
whiih  lie  jtrollttcd.  He  became  a  skilled 
iipi)!-ai(ir  of  I'aih-oad  con.struction  costs. 

When  be  was  working  on  a  contract 
for  ,'Mow-sheds  in  the  mountains,  it  is 
s;nil  that  he  met  Mann.  At  least.  Sir 
Donald,  when  asked  by  the  writer,  where 
lie  had  first  met  Mackenzie,  reverted  to 
the  days  when  he  was  working  on  snow- 
.shed  contracts,  and  Mackenzie  was  doing 
something  in  the  same  line,  nearby.  There 
must  be  a  good  story  in  the  meeting  of 
these  two  men,  because  Sir  Donald  chuc- 
kled and  went  off  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  he  emerged  five  minutes  later,  only 
to  .«ay,  "I'd  like  like  hell  to  tell  you — " 
and  then  he  went  off  into  another  reverie 
and  forgot  about  the  interviewer's  original 
question. 

To  follow  Mackenzie  from  his  railroad- 
ing days  in  the  west  down  to  to-day  is  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  Railroad  His- 
tory mixed  into  the  story,  and  to  be  for- 
ever juggling  with  the  names  of  Ross  and 
Holt  and  other  men  of  familiar  fame. 
From  one  contract  to  another  Mackenzie 
&  Mann  progressed.  They  undertook 
contracts  for  all  sorts  of  lines.  They  be- 
came masters  of  the  art  of  laying  steel 
i-ails — anywhere.  M.  &  M.  worked  on  the 
C.P.R.  short  lines  through  Maine.  They 
lost  money  at  first,  but  won  out  in  the  end, 
and  tackled  something  else.  Then,  after 
dabbling  in  a  street  railway  or  two,  Mac- 
kenzie—with Mann — started  buying  "sec- 
ond-hand" railways. 

In  the  west,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
anv  child  is  taught: — Which  was  the  first 
road  purchased  by  the  Great  Mackenzie 
&  Mann?    That  is  the  question.  _ 

Ans'iver — The  road   to   Dauphin. 

Question — AVas  that  road  on  a  paying 
basis? 
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Anstuer — No. 

Question — Did  they  make  it  pay? 

Answer — You  bet. 

Half  tlie  children  in  the  west  think 
Mackenzie  &  Mann  invented  wheat — 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  to 
them.  The  other  half  think  that  the  C. 
P.  R.  did.  The  next  generation  will  learn 
that  it  was  the  G.  T.  P.  But  this  is  antici- 
pating. 

M.  &  M.  had  bought  their  first  second- 
hand road.  The  stafl'  was  thirteen  men 
and  a  boy.  After  that  they  attended  the 
auction  sales  of  other  railways  which  had 
been  built  by  overly  sanguine  gentlemen. 
They  bought,  for  instance,  the  Pt.  Arthur, 
Duluth  &  AVinnipeg  Railway,  which  had 
fallen  upon  such  evil  days  that  its  initials 
were  interpreted,  "Poverty,  Agony,  Dis- 
tress and  AVretchedness."  But  the  poverty 
soon  vanished.  Mackenzie  &  Mann  inocu- 
lated it  with  the  germs  of  Life  and  Earn- 
ing Power. 

It  might  be  said  that  Mackenzie,  as 
president  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  was 
a  Prince  of  Second-hand  Dealers — second- 
hand on  a  large  scale,  of  course.  Even 
yet,  his  transcontinental  road  is  in  tatters 
and  patches,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time, 
according  to  .some  people's  experience,  be- 
fore a  train  can  travel  at  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour  on  some  of  the  back 
stretches  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
without  wrecking  all  the  glassware  in  the 
dining  car  and  painting  the  interior  of 
the  coaches  with  the  thinking  organs  of 
the  passengers,  minced.  The  track  in 
certain  parts,  such  as  referred  to,  is  bal- 
last-hungry. It  heaves  and  sags,  it  is  so 
distressed.  But  there  is  .some  sort  of  an 
explanation  for  it.  The  C.  N.  R.  officials 
from  Head  Office  will  explain  it  all  away 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  diligently 
inquiring  bondholder.  But  they  cannot 
keep  their  trainmen  from  crying  and 
cursing — nor  the  glas.ses  on  the  table. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie  has  become 
identified  with  public  interests  everywhere. 
A  transcontinental;  a  street  railway  in 
Winnipeg  and  another  in  Toronto;  these 
are  the  works  by  which  he  is  most  readily 
known.  His  timber  interests  in  British 
Columbia,  his  whaling  interests  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  his  mining  companies  might,  by 
Socialistic  persons,  be  said  to  be  "Public 
Interests"  insofar  as  they  are  part  of  the 


country  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  In  Mexico  and  South  Am- 
erica, Sir  William  dominates  organizations 
which  sell  very  Existence  itself  to  the 
natives,  namely,  water  and  light,  and,  le.ss 
important,  but  none  the  less  valuable, 
tramways  and  power.  Sir  William  would 
tell  you,  if  he  cared  enough,  that  he  was 
giving  these  people  better  service  at  less 
co.st;  that  he  was  developing  things  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  developed. 
Socialists  would  say  that  this  sort  of  ser- 
vice and  development  should  be  carried 
on  by  government.  They  would  remove 
the  element  of  individual  enterprise 
which  Sir  William  injects  into  all  situa- 
tions. 

In  recent  years  the  pre.sident  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  become 
the  head  of  the  Electric  Ring  in  Ontario. 
At  least,  it  is  called  "Ring."  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than — AVilliam  Mackenzie. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  rush  to 
develop  power  from  Niagara  Falls.  Sev- 
eral companies  erected  great  engineering 
works  on  the  Canadian  side.  One  of  them, 
the  Electrical  Development  Company, 
came  "a  cropper."  Its  works  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  AVhitney  Government,  con- 
templating Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, decided  not  to  buy — until  after- 
ward, when  William  Mackenzie  had 
bought  the  concern :  another  case  of  a 
.second-hand  deal.  Then,  the  Whitney 
Government  did  what  all  Ontario  people 
know  it  did — built  a  second  line  of  trans- 
mission towers  and  came  into  competition 
with  the  Mackenzie  line.  Very  recently 
the  City  of  Toronto  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, instead  of  building  a  duplicate  sy.^- 
tem  to  compete  with  it.  But  the  city  fail- 
ed and  Sir  William  bought  it. 

Thus  are  his  interests  being  brought  to 
bear  directly  against  the  Ontario  Public 
Ownership  Movement.  It  will  be  the  same 
when  he  secures  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Hudson's  Bay  Railway, 
which  the  west  demands  must  be  operated 
by  the  Government.  He  may  not  make 
the  competition  in  Ontario  electrical  mat- 
ters seriously  active.  He  may  have  rea- 
.sons  of  his  own  for  being  "kind  and 
patient"  with  that  Government.  But  whe- 
ther he  declares  war  or  not,  there  is  war 
in    Sir    William's    heart.     For     he    is    a 
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champion  of  private  enterprise,  especially  lie  Ownership.     Had  he  been  Czar,  in  ef- 

his  own.  feet,  he  said,  he  would  wipe  it  out. 

Some  years  ago  the  Toronto  Globe  con-  It  may  be  depended  upon  that  Sir  Wil- 
ceived  the  novel  idea  of  asking  various  liam  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
public  men  within  reach  of  Toronto,  what  the  hunting  grounds  of  individual  initia- 
each  would  do  if  he  were  Czar  of  Canada,  tive  in  Canada.  He  will  do  everything 
What  would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  possible  to  overcome  the  various  move- 
do?  Some  said  they  would  wipe  out  the  ments — such  a.s  Public  Ownership — 
bars;  their  answer  was  obvious  from  the  which  are  liable  to  upset  the  confidence 
first.  Some  wanted  single  tax,  some  votes  of  the  English  investor  in  the  ability  of 
for  women,  some  technical  education,  or  such  gentlemen  as  himself  to  carry  out 
more  public  lavatories,  or  a  higher  tax  on  P^'^"'^  ^fr  profit-making.  Whether  to  con- 
dogs.  Sir  Edmund  Walker  had  a  bene-  ^^''''\  ^^^I"  /^r,  even  m  his  heart,  oppos- 
volent,  but  practical,  scheme  in  mind,  and  ''f  //^^  f^^^^^^  Ownership  movement,  or 
,  J  i  J  4.1,  1  J-  iu  whether  to  approve  him  tor  championinL'; 
he  understood  the  humor  of  the  news-  ^j^^  ^-^^^^  of  Individualism  and  g^ardin^ 
papers  needs  so  far  that  he  wrote  out  Ins  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Canadian 
answer  and  so  saved  himself  from  being  ^  find  his  task,  wrestle  with  it,  and  be- 
misquoted.  William  Mackenzie  gave  the  (.ome  a  Man,  may  be  hard  to  decide.  But 
reporter  who  happened  to  see  him— an  Sir  William  is  not  affected  one  way  nr  an- 
hour  and  a  half  of  solid  talk  against  Pub-  other  l)y  what  anybody  thinks. 


THE    PASSING 


1  saw  a  rich  man  buried  yesterday 

And  all  the  breathless  street  stood  whispering, 

What  time  he  passed  from  sunlight  to  a  tomb. 

Kank  upon  rank,  a  curious  populace 

Computed  his  possessions,  tearless,  cold; 

Till  durance  spake  with  grim  insistency, 

Drave  them  reluctant  to  the  counting-house. 

The  market  place,  the  engine  and  the  forge ; 

Some  to  austere  pain-ridden  hospitals. 

Some  to  the  wrinkled  river  with  its  ships; 

Till  the  black  cortege  was  a  memory 

And  the  dull  roar  of  commerce  throbbed  again. 

But  in  a  quiet  hollow  of  a  hill 

I,ay  the  lost  leader,  and  his  mighty  brain 

Slept  on  and  on,  nor  heard,  so  deep  the  sleep: 

He  had  embarked,  this  lone  itinerant, 

L^pon  so  vast  so  limitless  a  tide 

That  time  nor  tears  set  any  boundary 

To  mark  its  far  immeasurable  marge. 

Thus  when  my  soul  turns  in  upon  itself, 

The  ending  of  the  last  laborious  day, 

Rings  coin,  casts  balances  and  reckons  up 

The  cash  and  credit  of  my  treasure  house, 

May  I  not  be  as  one  who,  dumb  and  blind, 

Gropes  in  the  earth  with  gnarled  and  crooked  hands; 

But  from  the  shadow  of  his  own  desire 

Lift  Thou  Thy  child,  nor  leave  him  desolate. 

Naked — afraid — and  dreadfully  alone. 

—Alan  Sullivan, 


The  Opening  Game 


By 

William    Banks 


i^T'LL  not  be  at  the  office  after  2.45. 

X  The — er,  I  mean  I  have  a  most  im- 
portant engagement  at — oh,  well, 
never  mind  the  rest."  Thus  Mr.  George 
Dalhousie,  a  junior  partner  of  the  great 
brokerage  firm  of  Dalhousie  Brothers  and 
Company,  to  his  confidential  clerk.  His 
hair  was  well  sprinkled  with  grey ;  he  had 
the  reputation  on  "the  street"  of  being 
safe  and  sane,  and  his  firm  was  well  known 
to  be  eminently  successful. 

The  clerk  nodded  understanding!}^,  and 
there  was  a  ghost  of  a  smile  about  his 
mouth ;  a  mouth  that  in  business  hours, 
at  any  rate,  was  never  unnecessarily  open- 
ed. He  lingered  a  little,  apparently  busi- 
ly engaged  in  sorting  the  letters  and  pa- 
pers that  had  been  turned  over  to  him, 
and  his  employer  smiled.  "And  there'll 
be  no  need  for  you  to  stay  after  2.30  to- 
day, Dickson.     How's  the  weather?" 

"Fine  and  warm." 

"Did  you  ring  up  the  ob.servatory ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  They  say  there's  no  chance 
of  a  change  this  afternoon,  the  outlook  is 
for  two  or  three  days  of  fine  weather." 

"Good.  Send  Thomas  over  to  the  res- 
taurant. He  knows  what  I  want. — I'll 
take  luncheon  here  to-day." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Dalhousie  was 
slowly  disposing  of  his  luncheon,  and  at 
the  same  time  poring  over  the  sporting 
page  of  a  city  daily  newspaper.  "Hum — 
going  to  put  a  left-wheeler  in  the  box. 
after  all,  eh !  Well,  I  hope  he  stays  to  the 
finish.  Many  a  good  lefty  blows  up  in 
the  seventh.  Blinkskey  at  first — wow,  he's 
a  hummer.  Homerun  Blinksey.  Will  I 
ever  forget  that  last  game  with  Jersey 
City  in  1908 — no,  by  George!  it  was  onlv 
last  year.  Two  on  bases,  nobody  out, 
Blinksey  to  the  bat,  three  runs  wanted  to 


tie  the  score.  Oh,  joy! — oh,  something 
else,"  he  said,  as  the  door  of  the  oflfice 
opened  and  his  brother  Thomas,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  walked  in,  a  human  machine 
whose  first  and  last  love  was  business. 

"I  .^ee  the  Loadstone  is  down  a  quarter," 
he  said  abruptly,  "and  you're  carrying  a 
good  deal  of  it,  George." 

"Sure.  But  what's  the  use  of  worry- 
ing? It's  a  good  thing.  To-morrow  it's 
likely  to  be  up  again." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  The  market  all  round 
is  inclined  to  be  saggy." 

"Let  her  sag.  I'm  not  going  to  look 
for  props  to-day.  I'm  off  to  .  .  ."  he 
checked  himself,  and  furtively  buried  the 
newspaper  he  had  been  reading  among  a 
pile  of  letters  and  documents. 

"Doran  will  be  over  at  three  o'clock 
about  that  bond  issue  he  wants  us  to 
handle,"  said  his  brother.  "I  suppose 
you'll  be  on  hand." 

"Guess  again  old — I  mean  I'm  sorry 
Tom,  but  I  can't;  most  important  engage- 
ment. You  can  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  " 

A  sharp  ring  on  the  telephone  inter- 
rupted him.  He  answered  promptly, 
"Well,  well,"  and  then  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
"What!"  at  the  same  time  glancing  guilt- 
ily at  his  brother.  The  latter  sat  down 
near  the  desk,  obviously  impatient,  and 
heard  this:  "Me!  Why,  ^^ou  old  wind- 
jammer I  haven't  done  anything  like  that 
in  twenty  years  .  .  .  You  did !  .  .  . 
You're  kidding  me  .  .  .  Sure  I  will, 
if  you  do  .  .  .  All  right.  I'll  come 
at  once." 

He  was  grinning  rather  foolishly  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver  and  reached  for  his 
hat.  "You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  Tom,"  he 
said,  "but  I've  got  to  go  now.    See  you  to- 
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morrow.  Drop  the  catch  on  the  door,  as 
you  go  out,  will  you?"  and  he  fairly  ran 
from  the  room,  a  bright  and  airy  apart- 
ment with  windows  overlooking  the  main 
street.  His  brother  sat  there  for  some 
time  afterwards,  with  pad  and  pencil,  mak- 
ing notes,  adding,  subtracting,  sometimes 
frowning,  and  sometimes  getting  as  near 
to  smiling  as  he  had  known  how  for  years 
past. 

The  blare  of  a  brass  band  disturbed 
him.  He  did  not  recognize  the  tune, 
though  any  boy  could  have  told  him  that 
it  was  "Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly." 
With  an  impatient  gesture  he  tlirew  down 
the  writing  pad  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. The  band  that  had  disturbed  him 
occupied  seats  on  an  electric  tally-ho. 
There  followed  a  number  of  carriages  the 
first  two  or  three  of  which  contained  well 
groomed,  well  dressed,  and  undeniably 
well  fed  gentlemen,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
assume  a  blase  air.  Their  efforts  utterly 
failed  to  counteract  the  importance  they 
felt  to  be  theirs.  If  Mr.  Thomas  Dal- 
housie  had  kept  in  touch  with  other  mat- 
ters as  closely  as  life  had  with  the  business 
world  he  would  at  once  have  told  himself 
that  these  were  "The  officers  and  direct- 
ors." Thereafter  came  other  carriages 
containing  sunburned  gentlemen  wearing 
peaked  caps,  and  a  sort  of  uniform,  and 
Thomas  Dalhousie  muttered  sarcastically 
"baseball  players."  He  loathed  himself 
for  having  spent  so  much  time  watching 
the  procession,  and  was  about  to  turn  from 
the  window  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
familiar  face  looking  up  at  him  from  a 
carriage  in  which  were  some  of  the  play- 
ers. Yes,  and  the  owner  of  the  face  was 
waving  a  hat  at  him.  "George"  he  snap- 
ped, and  this  time  he  fled  from  the  win- 
dow and  rushed  to  his  own  room,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  him. 

Tie  was  angry,  very  angry.  CJcorge 
was  disgracing  the  firm :  his  actions  were 
absurd,  undignified,  unworthy.  To-mor- 
row he  would  take  him  sharply  to  task; 
he — and  then  he  became  angry  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  very  midst  of  his  thoughts 
as  to  what  he  should  say  to  George  and 
how  he  should  say  it,  this  question  flashed 
across  his  mind,  "I  wonder  who'll  win?" 
He  stamped  one  heavy  foot,  and  spurned 
the  question,  but  it  wouldn't  take  a  spurn. 
It  mocked  him,  it  brought  other  questions 
in  its  train.     "How  long  since  you  took  a 


day  off?  *  *  *  ]3q  ■yQ■^^  remmeber 
when  a  seat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
bleachers  was  good  enough  for  you  be- 
cause you  couldn't  afford  one  in  the 
grand  stand?"  *  *  *  "How  about  the 
day  you  saw  the  pennant  won?"  *  *  * 
He  tried  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  busi- 
ness. He  wondered  what  the  "street" 
would  think  if  it  were  known — and  his 
wondering  was  cut  short  by  the  entry  of 
a  boy  with  an  envelope  addressed  to  him, 
marked  "urgent."  lie  tore  it  open  quick- 
ly, and  read  the  enclosure.  It  was  from 
Doran,  and  curt  enough. 
"Dear  Dalhousie: — 

Please  cancel  appmt.  Will  see  you  to- 
morrow a.m.  Off  to  the  opening  ball 
game.    Haven't  missed  one  in  ten  years." 

He  tore  the  note  into  shreds  and  expend- 
ed unnecessary  energy  in  throwing  them 
into  the  waste  paper  basket.  Then,  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  viciously  kick  the 
basket  over,  instantly,  however,  placing 
it  upright  and  hastily  glancing  around  as 
though  afraid  that  someone  had  noticed 
this  unusual  exhibition  of  feeling  on  his 
part,  for  above  all  elese  he  prided  himself 
on  his  self-control. 

But  the  questions  would  not  down. 
They  were  thronging  his  brain ;  he  almost 
fancied  voices  were  uttering  them,  "Do 
you  remember  the  days  when  'What's  the 
.score'  was  a  pregnant  question  to  you,  if 
you  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  game?" 
*  *  *  "Have  you  forgotten  how  your 
first  employer  once  took  you  to  the  game, 
and  you  sat  in  the  grand  stand  among 
the  mighty?"  *  *  *  "Do  you — "  He 
rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  glanced  has- 
tily at  the  clock,  and  then  taking  up  a 
new8pa]:)er  turned  to  the  sporting  page. 
A  rapid  perusal  of  one  item,  another 
glance  at  the  clock,  and  then  the  pressure 
of  a  call  button  on  his  desk,  brought  a 
chief  clerk  to  him. 

"I'm  going  out  for  the  afternoon, 
Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Dalhousie. 
"Mr.  George  will  also  be  away — 'Er — You 
might,  that  is — well  if  any  of  the  staff 
desire  to  go  to  the  ball  game  and  you 
find  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the- 
the-er-well  if  you  can  spare  any  of  them 
let  them  go,  Joseph." 

Joseph  fought  hard  against  a  desire  to 
smile  and  lost,  but  he  was  immensely  re- 
lieved to  find  Mr.  Dalhousie's  mouth 
drawn  up  in  what  was  at  least  an  attempt 
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to  smile.  lie  left  the  room  in  undigni- 
fied luu-^te,  but  not  so  fast  as  his  employer 
who  passed  him  in  the  corridor  and  made 
a  dash  for  the  elevator.  Meanwhile 
Joseph  spread  the  news  in  the  office, 
whereupon  the  switchboard  girl  being  the 
first  to  recover  from  the  shock,  franti- 
cally demanded  of  central  a  certain  num- 
ber and  after  a  few  brief  and  almost 
hysterical  remarks  through  the  "sender" 
declared,  "It's  true  Gus;  I'm  leaving  now. 
Meet  you  at  once,"  and  thereupon  she 
made  a  new  record  in  departing  in  a  few 
minutes  without  even  asking  any  of  the 
typewriter  girls  if  her  hat  was  straight. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  George  Dal- 
housie,  sitting  with  a  group  of  friends  in 
the  grand  stand,  joined  with  them  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  "fans,"  and  "fancsses,"  in 
a  mighty  roar  signalizing  the  first  hit  of 
the  game  made  by  a  member  of  the  home 
team.  As  the  shouting  died  away  and  in 
silent  eagerness  all  were  leaning  forward 
to  observe  the  fate  of  the  next  batsman, 


somebody  slapped  George  on  the  back 
with  a  "Have  I  missed  anything  good,  old 
man?" 

(Jeorge  turned  a  face  marked  with  sur- 
jiri.se,  wonder  and  disbelief  toward  the 
speaker,  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  then 
managed  to  blurt  out,  "No — no,  Tom. 
First  innings  for  our  fellows." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  an.swered  Tom, 
"I'm  lucky  usually.  Guess  this  is  our 
day. 

"Sure,"  answered  George,  "sure,"  and 
then  he  stood  up  and  relieved  himself  of 
some  remarks  in  a  tone  that  startled  the 
grand  stand  and  stirred  up  the  bleachers. 
"Soak  it,  Jimmy  boy" — to  the  batsman, 
"Soak  it  good.  We've  got  the  only  ori- 
ginal horseshoe  on  the  stand.  This  is  our 
day." 

And  it  was.  But  only  Mr.  Thomas 
Dalhousie  understood  the  reason  for  his 
brother's  outbreak  at  the  moment  when 
no  one  else  saw  anything  to  break  out 
about. 


AN  IDYL  OF  THE  IDOL  OF  THE  KING 


I  idly  set  myself  to  sing 

An  idyl  of  an  idle  King. 

An  idyl  is  an  idle  song 

That's  sung  to  please  the  idle  throng. 

I  found  his  ancient  idol,  Jing, 
Was  twice  as  idle  as  the  King — 
There  I've  begun  my  idyl  wrong, 
I  find  that  idol's  name  was  Jong. 

This  idol,  Jong  (or  was  it  Jing?) 
Was  certainly  an  idle  thing. 
(No  matter  whether  Jing  or  Jong) 
He  had  been  idle  ages  long. 

As  idle  I  who  sit  and  sing 
As  was  that  idol  of  the  King, 
As  idle  as  this  idle  song 
About  that  idle  idol,  Jong. 

For  surely  'tis  an  idle  thing 

To  idly  sit  and  idly  sing 

Of  Idol  Jong  (or  w^as  it  Jing?) — 

No  matter  which  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  world  will  idly  jig  along 

(Or  is  it  Jog?) — What  boots  this  song? 

James  P.  Haver  son. 


LOADING    AT    FORT   WILLIAM 


The  Waking  of  the  Great  Lakes 


By 
Britton  B.  Cooke 


A  ROBIN  appeared  in  a  Montreal 
back-3'ard  one  day,  and  throwing 
out  his  chest,  announced  to  all  and 
sundry,  but  particularly  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  he  had  secured  a  suit- 
able telephone  pole  from  which  to  dis- 
course to  the  earth  beneath  upon  the 
delicacy  of  spring  worms. 

A  slant  of  sun  struggled  over  a  British 
Columbia  mountain  top,  and,  touching  a 
piece  of  ice  that  lay  sheltered  high  on  the 
great  hill,  waked  it  and  sent  a  stream  of 
silver  water  swinging  now  like  a  thread, 
now  like  a  wind-tossed  curtain,  from  one 
dizzy  ledge  of  rock  down  to  another,  and 
so  into  the  Kicking  Horse. 

A  crow  toiled  heavily  across  an  hun- 
dred acres  of  Manitoba  farm,  underneath 


which  the  germs  of  Number  One  Hard 
were  waiting,  like  actors  in  the  wings,  for 
the  Sun  to  give  the  cue  for  their  appear- 
ance over-ground. 

A  steer  in  Alberta,  answering  some  new 
impulse  within  himself,  bawled  lustily. 
A  farm  wife  in  Quebec  prepared  a  row  of 
sugar  sap  pails  and  set  them  out  in  the 
sun.  A  habitant  whistled.  An  Arcadian 
looked  at  his  apple  trees;  and  a  man  in 
Halifax  forgot  his  law  books — for  they 
breed  great  lawyers  in  that  country — and 
nodded  to  a  Conservative  across  the  street 
with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  twelve  months. 

And  it  was  Spring. 

And  the  same  mysterious  impulse  that 
prompted  the  robin  and  the  man  in  Hali- 
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A  GROUP  OF  FREIGHTERS  JUST  BEFORE  NAVIGATION:  OPENS 


fax,  revived  life  in  an  hundred  grimy 
docks,  a  score  of  reprobate  coal  chutes,  a 
hundred  rusty  freight  boats,  stone  hookers 
and  sailing  schooners,  and  waked  again — 
the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  themselves  need  no 
waking.  There  is  a  rime  of  frost  around 
their  edges  while  the  winter  lasts.  The 
ice  hummocks  on  the  shore  rise  higher 
and  higher  with  each  christening  of  spray 
or  each  snow  fall.  But  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  shore  ice,  the  lakes  are  never 
(lone  tossing,  and  only  the  absence  of  the 
freight  boats  and  passenger  steamers  shows 
the  difference  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer. It  is  only  the  shore  that  has  to  be 
awakened  where  the  wharves  are  deserted. 
The  funnels  of  the  most  intrepid  vessels 
on  the  lakes  are  covered  with  boards  to 
keep  out  the  snow.  The  captains  are 
.scattered.  The  mates  and  wheelmen  have 
melted  away  inland.  The  engineer  and 
his  oilers  are  not  to  be  seen.  And  the 
stevedores  have  gone  the  way  of  the  deck- 
hands, and  the  waterfront  saloons  of  the 
Great  Lakes  languish. 


But  the  same  fire  that  unbinds  the 
purse  of  Nature  and  looses  upon  the  world 
the  vernal  rhymer,  that  lights  the  black 
places  under  the  leaves  with  the  light  of 
arbutus  and  hepatica,  restores  life  to  the 
lake  shipping,  lifts  the  lids  from  gallant 
funnels  and  recalls  the  wandering  sailor 
to  his  place. 

*  *  *  * 

I  met  a  mate  in  MacDonald's  saloon  by 
the  waterfront  in  Mo'ntreal,  who  was  hav- 
ing a  last  taste  of  refre.shment  before  put- 
ting aboard  his  vessel. 

"I  b'en  clear  around  the  world  this 
winter,"  he  said,  setting  down  his  glass 
with  just  a  slight  thump,  "An'  I  tell  y' 
there  ain't  no  place  I  care  about  sailin' 
on  more  than  these  here  lakes.  I  shipped 
aboard  a'  Empress  at  Halifax  and  worked 
ni'  way  across,  for'd.  "Wen  I  struck 
Liverpool  I  had  a  bit  of  money  in  my 
pocket  but  I  met  some  green  onions  and 
that  was  the  end  of  m'  pile.  I  got  a  job 
on  a  dock,  handlin'  cat'l'  and  that  fed  me 
for  a  week.  I  got  another  job  slingin' 
hash  in  a  cheap  foodery  and  made  enough 
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to  get  t'  London.  But  London  got  my 
goat.  Couldn't  stand  it.  I  got  a  deck 
hand's  job  to  Brindisi.  Got  from  there  to 
Alexandria.  Pretty  near  got  knifed  in  a 
row  there  one  night,  and  I  beat  it  for 
Cairo.  Met  a  fellow  in  a  dump  in  Cairo. 
He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  gettin'  beat  up 
and  we  stuck  it  out  together.  He  had  a 
little  herd  of  simoleums  and  offered  to  go 
halves  till  I  could  get  some  wind.  So  we 
paid  our  fare  to  Calcutta  and  worked  our 
passage  on  a  Blue  Funnel  from  there 
around  to  Vancouver.  I  made  enough  at 
Black  Jack  in  Vancouver  to  square  up 
and  we  beat  the  C.P.R.  to  Montreal.  I've 
been  driving  a  cab  in  Montreal  f'r  three 
weeks — f'r  a  lady   frien'   of  mine,"  this 

with  a  leer,  "and  now,  by  I'm  goin' 

to  clear  out.  I'm  back  at  my  proper  job 
which  is  connected  with  the  lake  freightin' 
business  and  let  me  tell  you  boys,  lake 
freightin 's  got  'em  all  beat.  I'd  be  a 
damn  oiler  on  a  stone-boat  on  the  great 
lakes  'fore  I'd  .sail  on  the  other  water." 

"Wha's  the    mat'r    with    salt    wat'r?" 
growled  a  voice    farther    down    the  long 


shining  bar,  "I  wan'  t'  know  wha's  you 
.said  about  salt  wat'r.     You  hear  me?" 

"I  say,"  called  back  the  mate,  "I  say 
it's  rotten.  It's  too  long  between  ports  an' 
the  crews  is  dirty." 

His  interlocutor  seemed  satisfied.  He 
quieted  down,  with  a  grumble  or  two. 
"Tha's  right,"  he  said.  "I  thou'd  p'r'aps 
you  .said  so'thing  else.  If — if — "  un- 
steadily, "if  you'd  'a  said  any  diff'runt,  I 
reckon  I'd  maybe  've  had  t'  kill  you,  Old 
Boy." 

Whereupon  the  two  lake  sailors  fell  in- 
to an  unusually  friendly  conversation. 

Later  that  night  I  groped  my  way  along 
a  dock,  felt  around  in  the  darkness  for 
the  ladder  and  crawled  cautiously  up  on 
the  deck  of  a  freighter  upon  which  I  was 
to  be  a  pa.ssenger  on  the  first  trip  of  the 
season.  The  ship's  dog  bounded  up  to 
me  like  a  cat  in  the  darkness,  but  when  I 
stood  still  and  it  came  '  near  enough,  it 
recognized  a  person  who  had  been  given 
the  privilege  of  travelling  on  the  same 
vessel  with  himself,  and  let  me  pass.  I 
lifted   my   feet   carefully  so  a.s   to   avoid 
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stumbling  and  breaking  my  neclv  on  the 
cables  that  creaked  between  our  steel  decks 
and  the  snubbing  posts  on  the  wharf.  1 
walked  forward  down  the  long  length  of 
open  deck  which  lies  between  the  galley, 
which  is  aft,  and  the  bridge  and  officers' 
quarters,  which  are  in  the  bow.  And  fin- 
ally I  reached  the  captain's  rooms. 

"Did  you  mail  'em?"  he  demanded,  as 
I  stepped  over  the  high  sill  of  the  door  in- 
to his  room. 

"Yes.  They'll  go  out  on  the  morning- 
train  for  Toronto." 

He  seemed  satisfied.  He  had  referred 
to  the  picture  post  cards  which  he  always 
sent  to  his  wife,  up  in  Bruce  county,  on 
his  first  trip. 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  mail,"  he  said,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  "I  got  a  post  caril 
from  Tommy  Perkins  and  another  from 
Watson  of  the  Nevada  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  others.  They're  all  back  again.  All 
but  Mogridge  and  he's  quittin'  the  sailing 
business  and  going  in  for  keepin'  a  candy 
store  in  Guelph.  Peters  has  been  changed 
from  the  Wadoncah  to  the  Abaria.  'Bar- 
ia's  a  better  boat.  He  won't  have  so  damn 
much  worry  about  comin'  down  the  Lime 
Kiln  Crossings  with  a  vessel  that  can't  be 
relied  upon  to  steer  any  more  than  you 
could  rely  on  an  old  sow  to  steer  by  her 
tail.     He'll  be  glad  of  that." 

"I  was  in  MacDonald's  .saloon  for 
awhile  to-ni — ." 

"Y'  were  where?"  bawled  the  skipper, 
sitting  up  with  a  start,  in  his  Morris  chair, 
"Y'  were  where,  did  y'  say?" 

"A  saloon — MacDonald's!" 

"MacDonald's !  You're  a  fool." 

"Why?" 


"Got  any  money  left?" 

"All  I  had  with  me." 

"Well,"  he  ruminated,  settling  back, 
"There  sure  is  special  winds  made  f'r 
fools  and  childr'n.  That  was  a  fair  to 
middlin'  low  dive  you  were  in,  young 
man.  Next  time,  don't  go  pokin'  around 
so  brash.     What'd  you  see?" 

"Mostly  drunks." 

"Hmph!" 

"And  there  was  a  mate  there  who  said 
he'd  been  all  around  the  world  this  last 
winter.  He  started  to  slam  salt-water  sail- 
ing and  I  thought  there  was  a  row  com- 
ing. But  there  wasn't.  These  fellows 
seem  to  do  a  lot  of  travelling  in  winter 
when  the  boats  are  laid  up." 

"Yes.  They  do  do  some,"  echoed  the 
Old  Man,  "but  what  was  that  mate  like?" 
He  asked  the  question  almost  curtly. 

I  described  him. 

"Sure  he  had  a  birthmark  on  the  side 
of  his  face?" 

"Sure." 

"Well,  don't  you  know  that  that  was 
the  mate  of  this  damn  vessel  and  that  I've 
been  sittin'  here  for  two  hours  waitin'  for 
him  to  come  aboard  wdth  my  papers? 
That's  our  mate.  MacDonald's,  did  you 
say?" 

"I  said  it." 

"I'll  send  Fogarty  (the  purser).  No  I 
won't,  I'll  go  m'self.  Want  to  come?  If 
v'  do  I'll  show  y'  the  town  good  and 
proper." 

So  we  went  forth  to  see  the  town  and 
find  the  mate. 

The  waterfront  of  Montreal,  that  part 
of  it  where  the  lake  boats  are  concerned, 
was  teeming  with  the  re-awakened  life  of 
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the  docks.  French  deck  hands,  Cockney 
deckhands,  wheelsmen,  mates,  second 
mates,  and  even  some  captains,  were  to  be 
found  in  every  bar,  every  favorable  street 
corner  and  some  even  were  gathered  un- 
der the  arc  lights  on  the  docks,  leaning 
against  cables  or  snubbing  posts,  talking. 

One  place  was  an  Irishman's  little 
gambling  house.  We  were  still  on  the 
hunt  for  Macey,  the  mate,  having  failed 
to  find  him  at  MacDonald's,  and  the  skip- 
per thought  there  was  a  chance  of  finding 
him  at  Dennis's.  The  skipper's  face  was 
pa.ssport  enough  for  himself  and  for  me 
too.  We  stood  in  a  convenient  corner  and 
watched  the  little  groups  clustered  about 
the  wheels. 

"They're  a  sober  bunch  here,  d'ye  see?" 
said  the  Captain,"  Dennis  isn't  lookin'  for 
trouble  and  when  a  man's  drunk  he  makes 
it  risky  for  Dennis.  I  didn't  think  Macey 
'd  be  here  but  it  was  worth  tryin'  and  I'll 
leave  word  with  Dennis  to  send  him 
aboard  if  he  does  come." 

"Are  these  mostly  sailors?"  I  asked. 

"Mostly.  That  little  fellow  over  there 
is  a  newspaperman,  reports  the  shipping 
news  for  one  of  the  Montreal  papers. 
Once,  when  Old  Dave  MacPherson  had 
had  a  row  with  his  wife  and  he  wanted  to 
get  even,  lie  got  the  newspaperman  to  fix 
things  .so  that  his  vessel  wasn't  reported. 
The  owners  knew,  but  Old  Dave  got  a 
yarn  into  the  paper  that  his  vessel  was  ten 
days  overdue  from  Hamilton.  It  hum- 
bled his  old  woman  first  rate." 

"Whose  the  old  man?" 

"That  one?  That's  Plerk.  Meanest 
man  on  earth.  Sails  the  Serpentine — 
wooden  girl  with    a  high    stern    painted 


green  and  yellow,  tied  up  across  from  us 
in  the  slip  we're  in.  He  never  drinks, 
never  got  nutty  over  a  woman  in  his  life, 
even  when  he  was  young.  Just  grabs  his 
money  and  puts  it  up  in  little  bets  on  the 
wheel.  Never  loses  anything  worth  while. 
Thinks  he  can  beat  the  bank  by  making 
piker's  bets.  Oh,  he's  an  old  son  of  a 
gun." 

We  went  out.  Two  blocks  further 
along  we  met  a  little  French-Canadian 
policeman  expostulating  with  a  tipsy 
sailor.  It  was  Macey.  The  Skipper  took 
him  with  us. 

"Y're  drunk,"  said  the  skipper,  scold- 
ing as  we  went  along,  "and  you've  been 
tellin'  y're  usual  lies.  Y'  been  givin' 
people  that  song  and  dance  about  bein' 
'round  the  world  again.  Why  can't  you 
stop  lyin'  and  drinkin'  so  heavy,  y'  fool. 
Y'  know  perfectly  well  that  y'  weren't  any 
farther  out  of  Canada  than  bein'  night 
watchman  at  a  saw  mill  in  British  Colum- 
Ijia.     AVhat  makes  you  lie  so?" 

But  Macey  was  oblivious. 


The  lakes  are  like  five  cups  overflowing 
from  one  into  the  next  and  from  the  last 
one  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Superior 
gathers  the  water  from  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  soil,  swalloAvs 
rivers  and  takes  tribute  of  a  thousand  les- 
ser lakes.  Then  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  she 
thrusts  what  she  has  thus  collected  into 
Huron  and  so,  into  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
trafiBc  at  Sault  Ste  Marie  has  long  since 
ceased  to  provoke  wonder.  Tonnage  fig- 
ures no  longer  impress  the  blase  Canadian. 
He  looks  for  greater  ships,  deeper  water- 
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ways,  stronger  engines  and  cheaper  freight 
rates. 

Yet  the  waking  of  the  lake  traffic  re- 
news one's  ability  to  wonder.  From 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  to  Kingston, 
through  the  canal,  across  to  Cleveland, 
thence  to  AVindsor  and  Detroit,  the  Sault, 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur — -these  are 
the  ports,  and  in  each  the  spring  revives 
the  shipping,  one  of  the  vital  elements  in 
the  business  life  of  each  port. 

From  scores  of  slips  the  lake  freighters 
poke  out  their  noses.  A  few  new  lines,  a 
little  paint  and  some  new  parts  in  the  en- 
gine, and  again  they  are  ready  for  sea. 
The  scattered  crew  drifts  back.  Some 
have  been  around  the  world.  Some  have 
been  working  on  ocean  liners.  Some  have 
been  doing  laborers'  work  in  inland  towns. 
Captains  have  been  idling  at  home  with 
their  families — lording  it  over  their  wives 
and  the  kitchen  range.  Engineers  have 
been  similarly  recuperating,  or  perhaps 
tending  the  engine  in  the  home  town's 
pumping  station.  Oilers  have  been  doing 
all  .sorts  of  odd  jobs  and  studying  for  their 


promotion.  One  at  a  time,  or  in  two  or 
three,  they  drift  back  to  the  harbor  where 
they  expect  to  ship  again.  Some  take  to 
strange  vessels,  under  captains  they  did 
not  know  before.  Others  return  to  the 
same  old  berth,  the  same  old  wheel  house, 
the  same  room  with  the  dead-light  that 
won't  close  properly,  the  same  old  engine 

to  watch  with  the  same trick  of  trying 

to  break  the  propeller  blades  in  a  dirty 
sea. 

The  first  boats  to  clear  with  a  cargo 
are  a  Ijit  proud  of  themselves.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  boats.  The 
Captain  makes  a  few  resolutions  as  to  how 
he  is  going  to  save  time  in  getting  bis 
cargoes  aboard.  The  purser  is  going  to 
be  on  watch  for  all  the  tricky  bits  of  work 
the  stevedores  or  the  shippers  may  put  up- 
on him.  But  in  the  end  they  settle  down 
to  a  regular  jog  trot.  The  round  becomes 
tne  same  plea.sant  old  round  that  it  has 
been  for  years. 

There  are  the  sunny  days  when  the  sun 
gli.sters  on  the  deck.  The  Captain  reclines 
on  a  stool  behind  the  binnacle  and  specu- 
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lates  through  the  binoculars  what  that  far 
ship  in  the  offing  is  carrying.  The  mate 
chews  hixuriously.  The  purser  decides  to 
desert  his  books  in  the  chart  house,  and 
fishing  out  his  camera,  takes  more  pic- 
tures of  the  ship's  dog  or  the  cook.  The 
engine  purrs  along  at  the  same  old  rate. 
There  is  a  splash  astern  as  the  bilge  water 
goes  overboard  or  the  cook  throws  out  the 
potato  peelings.  Behind  trails  a  long 
stain  in  the  water  left  by  the  submerged 
ash-ejector. 

Evening  drops  along.  The  dark  closes 
in  from  all  around.  Perhaps  the  shore  is 
not  too  far  away  and  the  purser  yawns  as 
he  contemplates  the  peaceful  stone-hook- 
ers, manned  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  a  loaf 
and  a  jug  of  milk,  lying  flapping  idly  in 
an  inshore  breeze.  Then  the  night  falls 
■swiftly  and  there  is  nothing  between  the 
bridge  forward  and  the  galley  aft,  but  the 
signal  lights  and  the  .shadows  of  steam 
wenches,  masts,  hatches  and  deck  cargo — 
if  there  be  any — mixed  up  between. 

Then  there  is  night  on  the  Detroit , 
when  the  freighter^ lies  snugly  be.<ide  the 
spring-piles  on  the  Windsor  side.  Vague 
shapes  are  abroad  on  the  water.  Stout 
cries  from  laboring  hulks,  a.^k  for  port  or 
starboard.  Somewhere  out  ^here  the 
launch  of  the  United  States  mail  boat 
from  Detroit  is  darting  out,  to  meet  up- 
coming vessels  and  give  them  their  mail 
in  n  bucket  over  the  side,  Tho  ferry  boats 
between    Detroit   nnd    Windsor   signal    1o 


shokes  on  certain  bells,  mounted  on  their 
bridges.  The  lights  of  Detroit  flare  high 
against  the  sky  and  yonder  a  black  hulk 
pushes  its  way  with  a  snitHiug  noise  *'roin 
its  bows,  upstream,  with  a  cargo  of  friglil- 
ened  freight  cars  huddled  together  on  its 
ample  deck. 

There  is  the  misty  day  on  the  River  Ste. 
Marie,  when  the  fog  quivers  with  shud- 
dering diapason  voices  of  freighters  feel- 
ing their  way.  There  is  the  clean,  wet, 
whistling  day  when  the  gale  is  from  be- 
hind, and  the  cook,  seeing  a  following 
wave  behind,  is  behooved  to  pray  lest  the 
great  green  and  white  crest  should  topple 
over  on  the  galley  and  ruin  the  day's 
cooking.  There  is  the  night  when  the 
wind  is  ahead  and  the  heaves  of  her  bows 
threaten  to  turn  her  cargo  loose  inside  the 
hold,  and  give  her  a  list  to  -starboard. 

And  finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, or  just  before  the  insurance  is  up  in 
December,  there  is  the  gale  with  snow  ac- 
companiment, when  the  pa.ssage  between 
Tsle  Koyale  and  Pas.'^age  Island,  outside  of 
Thunder  Bay,  is  none  too  wide,  when  the 
Old  Girl  gathers  tons  of  ice  on  her  bows, 
on  her  very  decks  indeed,  and  when  the 
••^kipper,  being  a  daring  man,  curses  a  lit- 
tle harder  because  he  doesn't  like  the 
weather  and  declines  to  let  it,  or  anything 
for  (bat  matter,  see  that  he  cares  how  hard 
she  blows. 

But  that  is  the  end  of  the  .season.  Navi- 
gation lias  just  opened.  This  last  that  I 
have  boon  talking  about  has  vet  to  .some. 


FREIGHTER    WITH    A    DOUBLE    TOW    ENTERING    THE    ST.    CLAIR 
RIVER    FROM    LAKE    HURON 


A  Wireless  Tragedy 


By 

Molly   Elliott   Seawell 


ON  a  bright  June  morning,  the  big  amination  at  the  hands  of  the  purser," 
liner  New  York,  held  in  leash  at  her  asserted  the  captain,  a  big,  handsome  man, 
pier,  was  trembling  and  palpitating,  fine  in  his  "leaving  port  full-dress." 
the  mighty  heart  of  her  engines  beating  "There  is  one  precaution  I  request  you 
fiercely,  ready  for  the  word  to  begin  her  to  take,"  said  Fosbrooke  to  the  captain, 
quick  dash  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  "It  would  be  just  as  well  to  direct  the  wire- 
Up  in  the  chart-room,  Captain  Inness  less  operator  to  let  you  see  first  every  mes- 
sat  at  the  table  with  Roger  Fosbrooke,  a  sage  that  is  taken  from  either  side  while 


keen-eyed,  well-set-up  man  who  was  one 
of  the  lawyers  for  the  company,  and 
Dixon,  an  extraordinarily  dull-looking 
fellow,  shabbily  dressed,  yet  who  was  one 
of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  detective 
service  of  the  New  York. 

"They're  on  board,  sir,"  said  Dixon, 
laying  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table,  "and 
here  are  their  real  names,  besides  their 
stage  names  on  the  steerage-list:  Monte- 
corli  and  Spagnola.  I  call  'em  Macaroni 
and  Spaghetti,  and  two  more  determined 
criminals  and  scoundrels  I  never  came 
across.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  here  can  tell  you 
something  about  'em." 

"I  assisted  in  their  prosecution,"  Fos- 
brooke explained.  "I  discovered  one 
alarming  fact:  they  had  the  command  of 
money,  a  very  unusual  thing  with  crimi- 
nals of  their  type.  They  had  an  Italian 
lawyer  over  here  to  help  in  fighting  extra- 
dition proceedings.  After  a  long  tug  of 
war,  we  succeeded  in  deporting  them,  and 
they  are  to  leave  the  ship  at  Cherbourg, 
where  the  Italian  police  are  to  take  charge 
of  them.  As  I  am  also  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  steamship  company,  I  was  asked 
to  cross  with  them  in  case  they  should 
make  trouble  for  the  corporation.  I  think 
the  Italian  lawyer  sailed  Thursday,  and 
will  probably  JDoard  the  ship  at  Cher- 
bourg." 

"Nobody  boards  this  ship  at  Cherbourg 


we  are  crossing. 

"Certainly,"  the  captain  replied. 

"And  it  would  be  well,  too,"  put  in 
Dixon,  "to  look  after  their  baggage.  I 
saw  them  aboard,  and,  besides  a  lot  of 
boxes  and  bundles,  they  put  two  boxes  in 
the  hold.  Now,  men  working  on  infernal 
machines,  like  these  fellows,  get  very 
reckless  about  explosives,  and  they  would 
no  more  mind  stowing  away  a  few  sticks 
of  dynamite  or  some  bottles  of  high  ex- 
plosives in  the  hold  of  a  big  ship,  than  a 
pious,  church-going  lady  would  mind 
smuggling  in  a  fifty-thousand-dollar 
string  of  pearls,  under  the  nose  of  custom- 
house otficers." 

Captain  Inness  gave  a  little  jump.  His 
interest  in  the  extradition  and  capture  of 
a  couple  of  de.sperate  ruffians  was  purely 
academic,  but  when  it  came  to  high  ex- 
plosives packed  in  the  hold  of  the  N^w 
York,  his  feelings  at  once  became  person- 
ally involved. 

"I'll  have  the  boxes  opened  and  over- 
hauled." said  the  captain,  touching  a  bell. 

"And  I'll  be  present  at  the  overhaul- 
ing," answered  Dixon.  "I  have  opened  a 
good  many  dangerous  packages  in  my 
time,  and  I  think  I  can  do  the  trick  safe- 
ly." 

Fosbrooke  went  down  the  ladder  with 
the  detective  and  stood  on  the  promenade- 
deck,  watching  the  animated  scene  of 


until  he  has  undergone  a  civil  service  ex-^June  sailing-day.  Suddenly,  on  the  crowd- 
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ed  deck,  his  eye  fell  upon  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion, conspicuous  for  her  height,  her 
fairness,  her  slenderness,  and  that  air  of 
distinction  which  is  worth  beauty  ten 
times  over. 

Fosbrooke  was  forty-one  years  old,  and 
thought  that  the  time  for  palpitations  and 
agitations  with  him  ought  to  be  over.  But 
in  that  moment  he  realized  it  was  not  any 
more  over  for  him  than  for  his  twenty- 
two-year-old  nephew  and  namesake,  Roger 
Fosbrooke.  It  was  this  boy  who  had  come 
between  Elizabeth  Campion  and  himself. 
A  year  and  a  half  before,  people  were 
speculating  how  soon  Fosbrooke's  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Campion  would  be  an- 
nounced. In  a  moment  of  good  nature, 
Fosbrooke,  who  really  loved  the  junior 
Roger,  took  the  boy,  then  a  Yale  senior, 
to  call  upon  the  Campions. 

A  perfectly  grotesque  thing  followed. 
The  junior  Roger  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Elizabeth  Campion,  who  was  exactly 
six  years  older  than  he.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  took  his  chum,  Geoffry  Todd, 
who  was  but  a  trifle  older  than  himself,  to 
inspect  the  adorable-  Elizabeth.  And  what 
should  Geotfry  do  but  also  fall  in  love  with 
her! 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  young 
men  had  passed  from  a  joke  into  a  serious 
matter.  From  friends,  they  became  rivals, 
and  from  rivals,  they  became  enemies  with 
the  strong  enmity  of  two  strong  young 
natures. 

When  Fosbrooke  dined  at  the  Cam- 
pions' two  or  three  times  that  winter,  each 
time  he  found  one  or  the  other  of  these 
younsters  among  the  guests.  He  did  not 
even  know  Geoffry  Todd's  name.  The 
suspicion  that  both  these  youngsters  were 
stop-gaps  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  drop- 
ped in  at  the  opera  two  or  three  times, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  one  of  the  two  young 
men  in  the  Campions'  box.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  they  haunted  the  footsteps  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  after  they  had  slipped 
into  the  box,  neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion, an  amiable  and  well-bred  woman, 
nor  her  father,  who  liked  the  society  of 
young  men,  had  the  heart  to  turn  them 
out.  Fosbrooke  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
pleased with  Elizabeth  for  permitting 
these  young  men  to  hang  about  her.  He 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  hair 
was  growing  thin  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  he  was  trifling  with  a  pince-nez  before 


coming  to  downright  spectacles.  Ehza- 
beth  Campion,  although  only  twenty- 
eight,  was  mature  beyond  her  years,  and 
Fosbrooke  was  so  piqued  at  her  permitting 
the  public  attention  of  these  two  boy,-!, 
that  he  quietly  withdrew  from  her  circle, 
and  ceased  his  visits  to  her  house. 

One  is  easily  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of 
New  York,  and  he  had  not  met  Elizabeth 
Campion  for  a  year,  until  he  saw  her 
standing  on  the  deck,  holding  her 
mother's  arm.  Then  Fosbrooke  knew 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  her;  he  never 
could  forget  her.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
a  fool  to  forego  her  sweet  society  because 
he  was  bothered  by  seeing  his  nephew  and 
another  youngster  dancing  attendance  on 
her — there  is  no  age-limit  on  fools. 
While  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Fosbrooke's  mind,  the  two  young 
men — Roger  Fosbrooke,  junior,  and  Geof- 
fry Todd,  whose  name  Fosbroke  neither 
knew  nor  wanted  to  know — marched 
down  the  pier  and  met  at  the  gangway  at 
the  same  instant.  Each  carried  a  mons- 
trous bouquet  of  roses ;  Geoffry  Todd's  was 
white  and  Roger  Fosbrooke's  red.  As 
they  caught  sight  of  each  other,  each 
sprinted  up  the  gangway  into  the  great 
ship  and  dashed,  neck  and  neck,  to  the 
promenade-deck,  and  at  identically  the 
same  moment  greeted  Elizabeth  Campion 
and  presented  their  bouquets.  The  pas- 
sengers saw  the  state  of  affairs,  and  an 
audible  smile  went  round,  while  a  couple 
of  deck-stewards  snickered  openly.  Eliza- 
beth herself,  while  smiling  and  self-pos- 
sessed, could  not  wholly  mask  a  shade  of 
annoyance  that  passed  over  her  face;  she 
did  not  relish  being  made  ridiculous  in 
the  presence  of  several  hundred  passen- 
gers. It  was,  therefore,  with  a  strictly  im- 
partial smile  that  she  accepted  the  two 
bouquets. 

"So  kind  of  you,"  she  murmured. 
"Such  lovely  flowers.  I  never  could  tell 
which  I  liked  better,  red  roses  or  white." 

The  two  young  men  were  fine  specimens 
of  well-bred  young  Americans.  Geoffry 
Todd,  on  the  strength  of  his  twenty-five 
years,  and  his  being  a  salaried  clerk  for  a 
big  law  firm,  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  Roger  Fosbrooke  was  a  mag- 
nificent type  of  robust,  clean  young  man- 
hood. He  had  rowed  stroke  in  the  uni- 
versity boat  race,  and  carried  off  univer- 
sity honors,  and  was  at  that  moment  con- 
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yidering-  where  he  should  bestow  his 
talents.  He  thought  perhaps  he  might  be- 
stow thcni  on  his  Uncle  Roger,  a  very  de- 
cent old  chap,  who  had  a  thumping  law 
practice. 

Young  Fosbrooke's  fixed  intention  had 
been  to  follow  Elizabeth  on  her  European 
trip.  He  had,  however,  been  so  thorough- 
ly sat  upon  when  he  made  the  suggestion 
to  his  inamorata,  that  he  proposed  to  his 
ex-chum  that  they  call  a  truce,  and  that 
neither  should  follow  Elizabeth  abroad. 
Geoffry  Todd,  who  did  not  have  the 
money  to  go,  agreed  to  this  proposition 
with  a  lofty  air  of  magnanimity. 

Elizabeth's  manner  toward  them  had  in 
it  a  species  of  frozen  sweetne-ss,  which  w^as 
not  encouraging.  By  way  of  showing  his 
superiority  over  Roger  Fosbrooke,  Geoffry 
Todd  said  good-by  first  and  went  to  his 
place  of  busine.ss.  Roger,  however,  had  to 
be  dragged  away  by  his  uncle  and  fairly 
thrown  down  the  gangway,  when  the  cry 
resounded : 

"All  ashore  that  are  going  ashore." 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  Fosbrooke,  with 
something  like  smiling  malice,  had  greet- 
ed Elizabeth.  If  anything  could  have  been 
Annoying  to  her,  it  was  that  Fosbrooke 
should  have  been  on  hand  at  that  moment. 
It  looked  exactly  as  if  she  were  playing 
these  two  boys  off  against  each  other. 

Elizabeth  soon  sought  the  seclusion  of 
her  deck-suite,  and  did  not  go  out  on  deck 
again  until  they  had  passed  quarantine 
and  the  Neiv  York  was  rushing  straight 
for  Rotterdam.  Presently  Fosbrooke 
came  up  and  greeted  her  and  her  mother. 
Nothing  coi;ld  have  been  easier  than  the 
attitude  of  Elizabeth  and  Fosbrooke  to- 
W'ard  each  other.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
been  perilously  near  proposing  to  her  the 
year  before,  and  he  resented  bitterlv, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  that  she  had  not 
read  his  mind,  and  had  not  thrown  her- 
self at  his  head. 

When  luncheon  was  served — that  first 
luncheon  on  board,  at  which  everybody  is 
in  great  spirits  and  has  a  good  appetite — 
Fosbrooke  found  himself  seated  on  the 
captain's  left,  while  the  vice-pre.sident  of 
the  steamship  company,  Mr.  McMichael, 
an  insignificant-looking  but  highly  im- 
portant person,  was  on  the  captain's  right. 
Some  distance  lower  down  sat  Elizabeth 
and  her  mother.  Fosbrooke  and  the  vice- 
president    were    talking    together    when 


Captain  Inness  came  in  and  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Scarcely  had  he 
unfolded  his  napkin  when  his  boy  appear- 
ed and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
The  captain  rose  at  once  and  walked 
quickly  out  of  the  saloon  up  to  his  room. 
There  Dixon,  the  detective,  and  a  worried- 
looking  baggage-master,  awaited  him. 

"As  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Dixon,  "those 
two  blasted  anarchists  each  brought  a  box 
on  board  with  him,  and  they  were  stowed 
away  with  the  other  steerage  luggage  in 
the  hold  before  I  could  notify  the  bag- 
gage-master. Now,  it  ain't  safe  to  put 
anarchists'  luggage  in  the  hold  of  a  steam- 
.ship,  and  I  asked  the  baggage-master  to 
look  out  for  those  two  boxes,  but  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  find  'em.  They  certainly 
haven't  been  thrown  overboard,  because  I 
have  kept  my  eye  upon  Macaroni  and 
Spaghetti,  and  they  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  do  it." 

"You  have  not  had  time  to  give  as 
thorough  a  search  as  you  should,"  answer- 
ed Captain  Inness  tartly.  "Those  boxes 
must  be  found  or  accounted  for.  You  go 
yourself" — to  the  baggage-master  "Don't 
trust  anybody  else,  and  report  to  me 
whether  those  two  boxes  are  on  board  or 
not." 

The  captain  returned  to  the  dining- 
saloon,  and  the  baggage-master,  looking 
more  worried  than  ever,  went  back  to  be- 
gin again  his  search  among  the  luggage  of 
the  steerage  passengers,  while  Dixon 
w'atched  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti. 

After  luncheon,  Dixon,  who  was  of  a 
responsive  nature  and  yearned  for  sym- 
pathy, came  up  to  Fosbrooke  as  he  was 
smoking  aft. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Fosbrooke,"  said  Dixon, 
"them  boxes  may  be  collapsible,  and 
those  two  rapscallions  may  have  got  dan- 
gerous things  out  of  them,  and  the  boxes 
may  this  minute  be  in  use  as  checker- 
boards. You  ain't  got  an  idea  what  devil- 
ish tricks  Black  Handers  are  up  to!" 

"A  couple  of  Black  Handers,  as  you 
call  them,  with  disappearing  boxes,  are 
certainly  not  good  company,"  answered 
Fosbrooke,  offering  DLxon  a  Reina  Re- 
gente  cigar;  "but  I  have  got  used  to  the 
Black  Hand  and  the  Mafia,  too,  in  prose- 
cuting this  type  of  criminal.  I  suppose  I 
have  had  a  dozen  threatening  letters  about 
these  same  fellows,  promising  me  death 
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in  various  unpleasant  ways,  if  they  were 
deported." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Fos- 
brooke,  with  a  man's  revenge,  watched 
his  chance  to  speak  to  Ehzabeth  Campion 
while  her  mother  was  present;  but  when 
Mrs.  Campion  went  to  her  room  for  n 
siesta,  and  the  chair  next  Elizabeth  wa.s 
vacant,  Fosbrooke  chose  to  devote  himself 
to  another  lady,  whom  he  disliked  ex- 
tremely, and  afterwards  walked  the  deck 
for  an  hour  with  McMichael,  in  full  view 
of  Elizabeth.  Miss  Cami)ion,  on  her  part, 
appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  a  novel. 

Fosbrooke  was  late  in  dressing  for  din- 
ner, and,  going  out  upon  the  deserted 
deck,  in  the  .soft  June  evening,  he  saw  a 
.solitary  fi'j,ure  .sitting  on  a  camp-stool  in 
a  sheltered  corner.  It  was  Elizabeth,  her 
fair  head  bare,  a  crimson  mantle  wrapped 
about  her  slight  figure.  She  was  lookinu; 
with  darkly  meditative  eyes  at  a  young- 
moon  trembling  in  a  sky  all  rose  and 
amethyst,  Fosbrooke  felt  himself  irre- 
sistibly drawn  toward  her,  but  vengeance 
was  still  in  his  mind. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  .sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  steamer-chair.  "I  don't 
think  another  lady  in  the  ship  received 
two  such  hay-stacks  as  you  did  from  my 
small  nephew  and  the  unknown  kid." 

Elizabeth  turned  her  glance  upon  him 
with  perfect  calmness. 

"I  never  felt  .so  ridiculous  in  my  life  as 
when  those  two  boys  put  those  haystacks, 
as  you  call  them,  in  my  hands.  I  like 
both  of  the  boys  extremely,  you  under- 
stand, but  the  bouquets  were  much  too 
large." 

"It  represented  their  feelings,"  declar- 
ed Fosbrooke,  with  cool  malice.  "It  has 
been  a  question  for  the  last  year  as  to 
which  one  your  engagement  would  be  an- 
nounced." 

A  deep  flu.s-h  ]X)ured  into  Elizabeth's 
face,  and  the  light  of  anger  burned  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  hardly  .supposed,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  of  suppre.ssed  indignation,  "that  any 
one  could  think  me  capable  of  such  follv- 
I  am  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  I  thought 
I  conducted  myself  so  that  no  one  could 
imagine  me  capable  of  acting  in  an  un- 
dignified manner  with  two  college 
youths." 


Fosbrooke's  heart  smote  him,  but  he 
continued,  like  the  lizard  that  in  its  rage 
stings  itself: 

"I  am  forty-one,  but  I  am  not  brag- 
ging about  it.  I  feel  myself,  however, 
very  much  in  the  way  with  university 
heroes." 

Elizabeth's  face  remained  warmly 
flushed,  but,  most  unaccountably  and  un- 
expectedly, her  eyes  fiilled  with  tears  of 
mortification.  She  rose  with  dignity,  and, 
brusliing  the  tears  away,  said  simply : 

"I  feel  mortified  at  what  you  have 
said." 

Those  two  or  three  beautiful,  bright, 
unexpected  tears  were  the  undoing  of 
Roger  Fosbrooke.  Five  minutes  before, 
when  he  was  tying  his  white  cravat  in  his 
room,  he  had  no  more  intention  to  ask 
I'^lizabeth  Campion  to  marry  him  than  he 
had  of  taking  a  fiy  in  an  aeroplane.  But 
his  quick  lawyer's  mind,  accustomed  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  others,  put  together 
a  rapid  hypothesis  which  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  mis- 
judged her;  his  words  had  certainly 
brought  her  to  tears,  and  she  could  not 
therefore  be  wholly  indifferent  to  him. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  began,  and  stopped 
sliort,  appalled.  lie  had  not  meant  to  use 
her  first  name,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before. 

lie  expected  her  to  turn  upon  him  in 
wrath.  Instead,  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
upon  him,  suddenly  fell.  There  was  a 
quiver  of  her  lips  and  of  her  dark  lashes, 
that  haled  Fo.sbrooke's  heart  out  of  his 
body.  The  same  strange  force  that  had 
brought  tears  to  Elizabeth's  e3^es  made 
Fo.sbrooke  take  her  hand  in  the  presence 
of  an  industrious  sailor  sweeping  the  deck, 
who  considerately  turned  his  back  upon 
them. 

"I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  in 
the  past  year,  but  I  have  not  oeen  to  see 
you  becau.se — — " 

Elizabeth,  who  was  as  quick  of  wit  and 
as  courageous  as  Fo.sbrooke,  suddenly 
broke  into  a  ravi.shing  smile,  and  let  her 
hand  remain  in  his,  as  she  said  in  a  low 
voice  resonant  with  laughter: 

"You  thought  I  liked  those  boys?  I 
didn't  in  the  way  you  thought." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Fo.sbrooke.  "If  I 
had  but  known !" 

"You  would  have  known  if  you  had 
not  been  very  stupid,"  murmured  Eliza- 
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beth,  returning  the  gentle  pressure  of  Fos- 
brooke's  hand. 

It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  enougli. 
The  sailor  sweeping  the  deck  winked  at 
a  passing  tiec.v-steward,  who  returned  the 
wink  with  a  grin.  They  both  saw  what 
was  up. 

When  Fosbrooke  and  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion entered  the  big,  resplendent  dining- 
room,  tiiey  were  practicallv  engaged  to  be 
married. 

An  hour  later,  in  New  York,  Oeoffry 
Todd  was  finishing  a  melancholy  dinner 
at  the  Yale  Club.  The  only  consolatory 
thought  he  had  was  that  Roger  Fosbrooke, 
who  usually  sat  at  a  table  offensively 
near,  was  absent.  Clean-shaven,  well-set- 
up youngsters  passed  back  and  forth  and 
spoke  to  Geoff ry  Todd,  but  got  short  ans- 
wers in  return.  When  his  coffee  came, 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  his 
cigarette-case  and  with  it  drew  out  a  pas- 
senger-list of  the  New  York.  Idly  he  be- 
gan to  read  it.  When  he  came  to  the  F's 
the  last  name  was  "Roger  Fosbrooke." 

Geoff  ry  jumped  to  his  feet.  So  the  in- 
fernal cad  and  liar  had  gone  back  on  his 
word,  and  had  sailed  upon  the  same  ship 
as  Miss  Campion!  The  thought  made 
Geoff  ry  Todd  grind  his  teeth.  It  was  not 
in  American  flesh  and  blood  to  stand  tliis 
sort  of  treatment  calmly.  He  darted  out 
to  the  telephone  exchange  and  demanded 
to  know  the  nearest  wireless  station.  It 
was  given  him.  Tne  place  was  down  bv 
the  Battery  and  close  to  the  steamship 
offices. 

Geoff  ry  Todd  jumned  into  a  taxicab, 
and  half  an  hour  later  the  wireless  opera- 
tor, in  his  eyrie,  turned  to  see  an  infuri- 
ated young  man  marching  in. 

"Are  you  in  communication  with  the 
New  York?"  asked  Geoff  ry. 

"Yep,"  replied  the  wireless  man. 

"Then  send  this,"  said  Geoffry,  handing 
out  a  message  he  had  written  during  his 
spin  down-town.     "How  much?" 

"Seven  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  said 
the  wireless  man,  after  counting  the 
words. 

Geoffry  handed  out  the  money  with  the 
one  word: 

"Rush." 

On  board  the  New  York,  all  the  persons 
at  the  captain's  table,  including  Mc- 
Michael  and  Fosbrooke,  were  seated  w^hen 
Captain  Inness  appeared. 


He  succeeded  this  time  in  unfolding 
his  napkin  and  taking  a  spoonful  of  soup 
before  his  boy  again  gave  him  a  whi.'^per- 
ed  message.  The  captain  excused  himself 
and  left  the  table. 

In  his  room,  awaiting  him,  were  the 
baggage-master  and  Dixon. 

"I  have  examined  every  piece  of  lug- 
gage in  the  hold  of  this  ship,  sir,"  said 
the  baggage-master,  "and  I  can't  find 
those  boxes.  They  aren't  aboard  the 
ship." 

"The  boxes  may  not  be  aboard  as 
boxes,"  suggested  Dixon,  advancing  the 
same  theor}^  that  he  had  to  Fosbrooke  that 
afternoon,  and  in  the  same  words.  "They 
may  be  collapsible,  and  them  two  anar- 
chists may  be  at  this  blessed  minute  play- 
ing checkers  on  them  boxes,  and  what  was 
inside  of  'em  may  be  stowed  away  some- 
w^here  in  the  ship." 

"I  never  thought  about  the  boxes  being 
collapsible,"  said  the  worried  baggage- 
master.  "I  will  look  and  .see  if  I  can  find 
anything  that  might  once  have  been  a 
box." 

Three  hours  later,  when  Fosbrooke  had 
said  good-night  to  Elizabeth,  he  and  Mr. 
McMichael  were  sitting  up  with  the  cap- 
tain in  his  room,  enjoying  a  friendly 
smoke.  Suddenly  the  baggage-master  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  some  pieces  of  black  leatherette  cov- 
ering a  board,  which  had  evidently  once 
been  a  box.  Dixon  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Here  is  what  I  found,  sir,"  said  the 
baggage-master. 

Then  Dixon,  beaming  with  professional 
pride,  took  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

"It  is  just  as  I  thought,  sir,"  he  told 
the  captain.  "By  some  means,  them  fel- 
lows got  the  insides  out  of  those  boxes, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  them  insides 
are  made  of — gun-cotton,  or  maybe  nitro- 
glj'cerine.  I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  get 
them  two  Eyetalians  into  a  discussion  on 
the  rights  of  man,  and  while  they  were 
dancing  about  and  calling  him  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  and  a  liar  for  saying  that  the  law^s 
of  property  should  be  respected,  I  man- 
aged to  examine  every  one  of  their  dirtv 
bundles  and  bags,  and  didn't  find  any- 
thing that  could  ever  have  been  inside 
one  of  those  boxes." 

Dixon  handed  a  piece  of  the  box  to  the 
captain,   and   pointed   out  that  it   might 
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once  have  held  a  large  camera.  The  only 
thing  vvhich  could  possibly  identify  them 
was  a  name  written  in  ink  on  the  in.side, 
and  partly  erased,  of  which  the  three  first 
letters  were  T  O  D. 

"As  I  supposed,"  said  Mr.  McMichael, 
lighting  another  cigar,  "we  have  a  couple 
of  desparate  anarchists  on  board,  who 
brought  something  in  boxes,  which  they 
managed  to  abstract,  and  then  break  up 
the  boxes.  The  contents  can't  be  found, 
and  may  be  dangerous  explosives  or  an 
infernal  machine." 

"Just  so,"  assented  Dixon. 

Captain  Inness's  ruddy  face  turned  a 
trifle  pale.  Storms  and  fogs  and  icebergs 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  the  thought 
of  two  boxes  full  of  high  explosives  in  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  anarchists  on  a  crack 
liner  was  aisturbing  to  him. 

At  that  moment  the  wireless  operator 
on  board  walked  in  and  silently  laid  be- 
fore the  captain  a  message  written  out.  It 
was  addressed  to  Roger  Fosbrooke,  and 
read  as  follows: 

You  are  a  liar  and  a  thief,  but  I 
will  get  even  with  you  yet. — Todd. 

The  captain  read  it  and  passed  it  over 
to  Fosbrooke,  who  also  read  it,  and  passed 
it  to  McMichael,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to 
Dixon. 

"I  got  a  horse-load  of  these  things  dur- 
ing the  extradition  proceedings,"  said  Fos- 
brooke coolly.  "They  don't  amount  to 
anything.'' 

Dixon  pointed  out  the  letters  TOD  on 
the  broken  box.  McMichael  looked  a 
little  startled,  and  so  did  the  captain. 

"I  don't  know  anybody  named  Todd." 
said  Fosbrooke.  "But  this  evidently 
comes  from  somebody  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  wireless  messages.  I  shall  reply 
to  it,  and  the  operator  here  will  signal  tlic 
man  on  shore  to  keep  watch  on  the  sender 
of  this  message,  and  to  send  every  one  he 
wants  to  send.  We  may  trap  him  that 
way,  you  know." 

Dixon  beamed  on  Fcsbrooke: 

"You  oughter  been  on  the  detective 
force,"  he  said  with  admiration. 

Then  Fosbrooke  wrote  out  carefully  and 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
Inness  the  following  reply: 

I   don't  know  who  you  are,   and 
don't  care.    If  you  feel  like  threaten- 


ing me  by  wireless,  send  all  you 
want,  and  I  will  pay  the  bill. — Roger 
Fosbrooke. 

The  wireless  man  counted  the  words 
and  said  briefly:  "Eighteen  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,"  which  Fosbrooke  paid. 
^  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  just  as 
Fo.sbrooke  had  turned  in,  the  wireless  man 
came  to  his  room,  and  handed  him  a 
message  which  read: 

As  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar, 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  pay  a 
dollar  for  any  thing  you  promised. 
But  just  to  prove  that  you  are  a  liar, 
and  a  scoundrel,  I  send  you  this  mes- 
sage collect,  and  have  left  the  money 
with  the  operator  to  pay  for  it  when 
it  comes  back  unpaid. 

"Thirty  dollars,  even,"  said  the  wire- 
less man,  and  continued:  "The  man  at 
the  other  end  says  that  the  fellow  who  is 
.sending  this  doesn't  seem  to  understand 
in  the  least  that  he  is  walking  into  a  trap, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  at  any  moment. 
The  police  are  on  to  him." 

"We  won't  arrest  him  yet  awhile,"  said 
Fo.sbrooke.  "I'll  give  him  a  little  more 
rope." 

The  rooms  in  that  particular  gangway 
were  occupied  solely  by  men,  every  one 
of  whom  was  awake  and  heard  this  mys- 
terious conversation.  Fosbrooke  then 
wrote  out  his  reply : 

You  can  call  for  your  money  at 
wireless  station  number  three.  Your 
lying  dispatch  is  received,  and  it 
really  gave  me  pleasure  to  pay  for  it. 
I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I 
hazard  the  assertion  that  you  are  a 
rogue  of  the  first  water.  Send  all  you 
want,  and  I  will  pay  for  it. 

"Twenty-eight  dollars  and  forty  cents," 
said  the  operator. 

Fosbrooke  fi.^hed  out  the  money  and 
turned  over  and  went  to  .sleep,  to  dream 
of  Elizabeth  Campion. 

The  next  morning  Elizabeth  break- 
fasted in  her  room,  and  Captain  Inness, 
McMichael,  and  Fosbrooke  had  breakfast 
together.  The  day  was  a  glorious  one,  the  ■ 
ocean  all  blue  and  silver,  while  not  a 
single  cloud  flecked  the  sunlit  sky. 
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The  captain's  soul,  however,  was  not  as 
[)lacicl  as  the  exterior  conditions.  Nor  did 
either  Fosbrooke  or  McMichael  feel  en- 
tirely at  ease.  It  costs  only  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  send  a  threatening  letter,  but  so 
far  the  mysterious  Todd  had  put  up 
ii.any  good  American  dollars  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  threats  against  Fo.s- 
brooke.  A  criminal  with  money  is 
t  ,entv  times  as  dangerous  as  a  crimijial 
without. 

Once  on  deck,  however,  and  walking  up 
and  down  with  Elizabeth  in  the  first  secret 
rapture  of  an  acknowledged  love,  Fos- 
orooke  i)ut  all  sinister  thoughts  behind 
him. 

Meanwhile,  .something  had  leaked  out. 
The  wireless  man  was  a  bridegroom  with 
a  wife  on  board,  and  the  lady  was  a  chat- 
ter-box, and  had  promptly  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  second-cabin 
stevyardess,  whose  sister  was  a  first-cabin 
stewardess,  and  whose  daughter  was  a 
steerage  stewardess.  It  was  plain  to  every- 
body that  something  mysterious  was  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  wireless  service. 
The  story  ran  that  there  were  on  board  a 
couple  of  anarchists,  who  had  in  their 
possession  several  infernal  machines, 
which  nobody  could  find,  and  which  were 
likely  to  explode  any  moment  in  the 
steamer's  hold. 

The  psychology  of  a  .shipload  of  people 
is  peculiar.  Mental  phases  are  as  con- 
tagious as  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  stewards  and  stewardesses, 
after  they  had  had  a  fierce  wigging  in  the 
purser's  office,  went  about,  pooh-poohing 
these  tales,  l)ut  as  they  themselves  were  not 
convinced,  they  could  convince  nobodv 
else.  The  purser,  a  handsome,  dark-eyed, 
resolute  Scotchman,  lied  vigorously,  but 
found  no  one  who  would  believe  him.  A 
couple  of  clergymen,  coming  to  inquire  of 
the  purser  about  the  disquieting  reports, 
were  told  to  go  to  Gehenna.  Instead,  they 
went  to  the  captain  and  complained  of 
the  pur.ser.  Captain  Inness  promised  a 
reprimand,  which  was  never  delivered. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  the  captain 
thought  of  the  contents  of  tho.se  broken 
boxes  concealed  somewhere  about  the  ship, 
and  of  the  strange  threats  by  wirele.ss,  he 
felt  hollow  in.side.  The  passengers  were 
more  difficult  to  pacify,  because  so  many 
had  witnessed  the  proceedings  at  the  cap- 
tain's table.    Half  a  dozen  men  had  heard 


the  wireless  me.ssag3  delivered  on  Satur- 
day night  to  Fosbrooke.  The  doctor,  a 
nice  little  man,  talked  soothingly  to  the 
ladies,  as.suring  them  that  the  wireless 
messages  received  by  Fo.sbrooke  all  related 
to  some  legal  business  he  had  left  behind 
unfinished  in  New  York.  His  lies  were 
as  unavailing  as  the  purser's.  Fosbrooke, 
him.self,  with  his  readj'  lawyer's  intelli- 
gence, concocted,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
wireless  man,  a  series  of  forged  messages, 
which  he  declared  to  be  those  he  had  re- 
ceived and  sent,  but  not  even  Elizabeth 
Campion  believed  him. 

Dixon's  and  the  baggage-master's  .search 
went  on  quietly  but  ceasele.s.sly  in  the 
hold,  and  among  the  steerage  pa.ssengers' 
luggage,  but  nothing  was  found.  Maca- 
roni and  Spaghetti  added  to  the  quota  of 
lies,  and  swore  that  they  had  not  brought 
on  board  any  such  boxes,  and  when  con- 
fronted with  the  broken  pieces  professed 
not  to  have  seen  them  before. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  malign  destiny 
brought  every  message  at  a  time  when  it 
was  sure  to  be  noticed.  Just  as  the  pas- 
sengers came  up  from  luncheon  on  Mon- 
days the  operator  met  Fosbrooke  with 
Elizabeth,  and  handed  him  another  mes- 
sage.    It  read  as  follows: 

You  think  yourself  safe  in  your 
villainy.  Just  wait  and  see.  You 
can't  be  put  in  jail,  but  there  are 
some  things  a  good  deal  worse  than 
going  to  jail.  I  have  it  in  for  you, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  And  I  am 
not  the  only  one  either. — Todd. 

This  message  cost  thirty-two  dollars, 
which  had  been  paid.  Fosbrooke  con- 
cocted the  following  reply: 

Go  to  the  devil. 

However  he  might  make  light  of  the 
messages  he  was  receiving,  they  were  not 
without  an  unpleasant  effect.  His  com- 
ing aboard  seemed  to  have  brought  terri- 
ble danger  to  everybody  on  the  ship.  This 
of  it.self  was  a  cruel  reflection,  but  when 
Fosbrooke  thought  of  Elizabeth  Campion, 
his  heart  was  like  to  break. 

The  wireless  man  told  Fosbrooke: 
"The  man  at  the  other  end  says  there 
won't  be  the  least  difficulty  in  nabbing  the 
fellow  who  sends  these  messages.  He  is 
a  smooth-faced,  handsome  young  chap, 
the  last  man  on  earth  one  would  siq.pose 
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to  be  mixed  up  with  a  gang  of  undesirable 
citizens.  The  police  department  is  com- 
pletely puzzled  why  this  young  man 
should  be  used  as  a  tool  by  an  anarchist 
group." 

The  excitement  in  the  ship  steadily 
grew,  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  calm  it.  The  subtle  atmosphere  of  dan- 
ger affected  every  one,  although  some 
managed  to  conceal  it.  Among  the  latter 
were  Fosbrooke  and  Elizabeth  Campion. 
The  forward  rail  of  the  promenade,  which 
looked  down  directly  upon  the  steerage, 
was  always  crowded  with  anxious  faces. 
The  two  Italians,  Montecorli  and  Spag- 
nola,  otherwise  known  as  Macaroni  and 
Spaghetti,  were  a\^oided  by  their  fellow 
steerage  passengers  with  superstition  as 
well  as  actual  fear.  A  fellow-countryman 
credited  them  both  with  having  the  evil 
eye,  and  predicted  that,  even  if  no  actual 
explosion  occurred  on  the  ship,  disaster 
of  some  sort  was  impending. 

The  usual  wireless  message  came  to 
Fosbrooke  on  Tuesday.     It  ran : 

You  are  an  infernal  cur,  cad,  and 
coward,  but  you  will  yet  pay  dearly 
for  your  scoundrelly  conduct. 

To  this  Fosbrooke's  reply  was: 

You  are  the  most  infernal  cur,  cad, 
and  coward  that  walks  the  earth. 

These  messages  doubled  in  expense,  as 
they  came  through  two  ships.  The  trans- 
mitting operators  inquired  of  the  wireless 
man  on  the  New  York  what  it  all  meant, 
but  the  New  York's  operator  was  able  to 
put  up  an  effective  and  substantial  bluff. 

On  Wednesday,  Fosbrooke's  wireless 
cocktail  and  appetizer  for  luncheon  ran 
as  follows: 

You  think  yourself  safe  in  your 
villainy,  but  look  out.  I  am  on  your 
track. 

To  this,  Fosbrooke  replied: 

All  right.  See  if  you  can  make 
good. 

Thursday's  message  was  transmitted 
through  three  ships.     It  was: 

So  far  you  are  slightly  ahead  in  the 
game,  but  wait. 

Fosbrooke  answered: 


At  present,  the  game  appears  to  be 
mine. 

On  Friday,  the  inevitable  message  from 
the  mysterious  "Todd,"  was  more  expen- 
sive, as  it  was  cabled  to  the  other  side,  and 
came  by  the  wireless  station  at  Fartnet. 
Apparently,  "Todd"  had  run  out  of  epi- 
thets, for  he  merely  sent  a  quotation : 

Justice  moves  with  a  leaden  heel, 
but  strikes  with  an  iron  hand. 

To  this  Fosbrooke  replied,  by  the  same 
roundabout  and  expensive  method: 

You  stole  that  remark.    Apply  it  to 
yourself. 

On  Satvu'day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  came 
the  serious  business  of  handing  the  two 
anarchists  over  to  the  Italian  police  at 
Cherbourg. 

As  the  great  ship  steamed  into  the 
splendid  roadstead,  the  tender  put  off  from 
the  jetty,  and  made  like  an  arrow  for  the 
big,  black  hull,  panting  and  trembling 
after  her  three-thousand-mile  sprint.  A 
great  many  passengers  had  suddenly  made 
up  their  minds  to  get  off  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  deck  was  piled  high  with  lug- 
gage. 

Every  piece  that  came  up  from  the 
hold  was  handled  tenderly  by  the  stew- 
ards, and  there  was  as  little  concussion 
as  possible.  Hanging  over  the  rail  of  thf 
steerage  deck,  were  the  two  Italians.  The;v 
made  no  motion  as  if  to  leave  the  ship, 
but  as  soon  as  the  lower  gangway  was 
open  a  couple  of  brawny  quartermasters 
laid  their  heavy  hands  on  the  Italians' 
shoulders,  while  Dixon  gathered  their  bags 
and  bundles  and  stood  behind  them.  Ma- 
caroni and  Spaghetti  began  a  shrill  pro- 
test, l)ut  at  that  moment  they  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  of  fellow  countrymen  in 
police  uniforms  on  the  tender's  deck.  In- 
stantly they  grew  quiet.  As  they  were 
marched  off  toward  the  gangway,  they 
came  face  to  face  with  Fosbrooke. 

"Here,"  said  he,  holding  up  two  gold- 
pieces,  "are  a  couple  of  American  eagles. 
Can  you  produce  what  was  in  those  boxes 
that  you  brought  aboard  and  broke  ap?" 

The  sight  of  the  money  seemed  to  re- 
animate the  two  Italians.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  and  their  mouths  came  open 
as  if  they  were  on  hinges. 
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"Yes,  sir,"  said  Macaroni.  "If  the  de- 
tective gentleman  will  go  and  look  behind 
a  big  green  trunk  in  the  forward  hold, 
he  will  find  a  bundle  of  New  York  news- 
papers. We  brought  them  aboard  to  sell, 
but  the  steerage  passenger.^  would  not  buy, 
and  so  we  threw  them  in  the  hold,  and 
broke  up  the  boxes." 

Then  Spaghetti  added,  with  a  still 
broader  grin: 

"We  saw  that  the  detective  gentleman 
was  very  agitated,  so  we  broke  up  the 
boxes,  and  put  them  where  they  would 
worry  the  detective  gentleman." 

Dixon  disappeared  at  this  point,  and  the 
two  Italians,  the  two  big  tpiartermasters, 
and  Fosbrooke,  with  his  gold  pieces,  re- 
mained in  static  quo  for  five  minutes,  until 
Dixon  returned,  bearing  the  bundles  of 
New  York  newspapers,  dated  Saturday, 
June  5,  the  week  previous.  With  a  smile 
that  rivalled  in  width  and  intensity  those 
of  the  two  Italians,  Fosbrooke  gave  each 
a  gold-piece. 

"Now,"  he  .said,  "clear  out." 

The  quartermasters  marched  thena  over 
the  gangway,  where  they  readily  and  af- 
fably joined  the  two  Italian  gentlemen  in 
police  clothes,  who  exhibited  a  mysterious 
badge  that  had  a  thoroughly  subduing 
influence  upon  both  Macaroni  and  Spag- 
hetti. 

In  ten  minutes  the  story  was  known 
over  the  whole  ship,  and  several  passen- 
gers changed  their  minds  about  going 
ashore  at  Cherbourg.  A  feeling  of  hy- 
sterical relief  seized  everybody  from  the 
captain  and  Mr.  McMichael,  down  to  the 
ship's  boys.  People  laughed  and  protest- 
ed that  they  had  never  believed  in  the  in- 
fernal machine  theory  at  any  time.  Dixon 
was  a  pitiable  sight,  as  he  sat,  his  ears  in 
his  hands,  and  bewailed  himself. 

"Them  durned  scoundrels  played  a 
dirty  game  on  me.  They  didn't  even 
make  a  row  about  going  ashore,"  he  la- 
mented. "And  all  that  wireless  stuff,  that 
cost  a  mint  of  money,  was  nothing  but 
hot  air!" 

"It  seems  to  me  just  like  the  threaten- 
ing letters  that  were  sent  to  me  during  the 
prosecution  of  these  men,"  replied  Fos- 
brooke. 

When  the  tender  had  steamed  away, 
and  the  New  York  turned  her  nose  once 
more  toward  the  wide,  bright  ocean,  Fos- 
brooke said  to  Elizabeth: 


"I  have  sent  a  good  many  disagreeable 
things  by  wireless,  but  I  should  like  to 
send  something  a  little  different.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  send  the  announcement 
of  our  engagement  so  it  can  appear  in 
Svmday's  newspapers?  You  see,  I  am  not 
taking  any  chances  this  time." 

"I  shouldn't  mind,"  said  Elizabeth, 
with  a  blush. 

Twelve  hours  later,  when  it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  New  York,  Geoffry  Todd  was 
sitting  down  to  a  .solitary  dinner  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Yale  Club.  It  had 
been  a  week  of  strenuous  emotions  to  him. 
The  more  he  brooded  upon  Roger  Fos- 
brooke's  treachery,  the  more  infamous  it 
appeared.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  there, 
sitting  at  the  next  table  to  him,  was  the 
junior  Roger  Fosbrooke. 

Geoffry  Todd  was  so  staggered  that  for 
a  minute  or  two  he  could  neither  move 
nor  .speak.  Then,  as  in  a  dream,  he  no- 
ticed Roger  Fosbrooke  unfold  a  newspa- 
per, glance  at  it,  and,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, dash  it  down  on  the  table,  and  half 
rise  from  his  chair. 

Geoffry  Todd  got  up  and  went  over  to 
him.  Astonishment  so  possessed  Geoffry 
that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was 
drunk  or  sober,  awake  or  asleep.  Roger's 
expression  was  one  of  woe,  pure  and 
simple.  He  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper.     It  read: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Roger  Charlton  Fo.sbrooke  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Campion,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrs^  Campion,  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Campion  Hall, 
Westchester  County. 

"That  is  my  uncle,"  said  Roger,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "I  always  liked  the  old 
fellow  until  now.  He  got  on  that  steamer, 
meaning  to  play  it  low  on  me.  He  is  a 
confounded  old  sneak,  and  I  shall  tell 
him  so.     I'll  cable  it  to  him." 

"No.  don't,"  said  Geoffry,  dropping  in- 
to a  chair,  his  usually  fresh-colored  face 
quiet  white.  "Look  here.  I  thought 
Roger  Fosbrooke  was  you,  and  here  is 
what  has  been  going  on  by  wireless." 

Geoffry  Todd  took  from  his  breast  pock- 
et a  bunch  of  telegrams,  all  neatly  written 
out.  Roger  blinked  the  tears  away,  and 
read  the  telegrams  carefully.    As  the  two 
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young  men  sat,  their  heads  close  together 
over  the  small  round  table,  each  grew 
limp  and  pallid. 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Geoffry,  mop- 
ping his  forehead.  "Just  as  you  say,  your 
uncle  is  an  infernal  old  sneak.  The  idea 
of  a  man  of  forty-one  marrying  a  girl  of 
twenty-eight.  It  is  perfectly  disgusting. 
That  is  all  I  can  say." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"    asked    Roger    forlornly. 

Geoffry  pondered  a  moment. 

"Have  some  champagne,"  he  said.  "Get 
all  the  fellows  here  and  treat  'em.  Take 
two  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and  march  all  the 
fellows  up  to  see  the  giddy  girls  dance, 
and  send  our  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  happy  pair — ha!  ha!" 

On  Sunday,  in  London,  Fo.sbrooke  re- 
ceived the  following  cablegram : 

We  desire  to  offer  you  our  sincerest 
felicitations  upon  the  prize  you  have 
won.  We  foresaw  it  long  before  it 
happened,  and  very  much  regretted 
what  seemed  to  he  a  temporary  e.s- 
trangement  between  you  and  the 
lady.     Best  wishes. 


It  was  signed  "Roger  Fosbrooke  and 
Geoffry  Todd." 

The  name  "Todd"  startled  Fosbrooke. 
He  took  the  cablegram  to  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion, in  her  sitting-room,  as  she  sat  at 
the  open  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
green  stretches  of  Kensignton  Gardens, 
and  thought  herself  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world. 

"Who  is  Todd?"  asked  Fo.sbrooke. 

"The  other  boy,"  answered  Elizabeth. 
"Do  you  know  they  actually  wanted  to 
sail  on  the  New  York?  But  I  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  their  nonsense." 

A  light  was  dawning  upon  Fosbrooke. 

"And  Todd  found  out  that  a  Roger  Fos- 
brooke sailed  with  you." 

He  struck  his  forehead.  "I  see  it  all 
now.  Oh,  Lord !  I  shall  have  to  cable 
back  to  the  Police  Department  at  New 
York  immediately." 

This  he  did,  together  with  another 
cablegram  addressed  to  Roger  Fosbrooke 
and  Geoffry  Todd  at  the  Yale  Club. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes. 
Todd  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake 
in  my  identity.  Wireless  comes 
high,  but  we  must  have  it. 


A    FALLS    ON    THE    NAMEKAN    OVER    WHICH    FIVE    MEN    WENT    TO 
THEIR     DEATH     IN    THE    OLD    FUR-TRADING    DAYS 


The  Lost  Trail 

By 
James  Grant 


BETWEEN  Winnipeg  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, coming  down  on  the  railway 
which  George  Ham  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
says  was  built  by  "Two  (K)  nights  and  a 
Night  Mare" — but,  of  course,  Mr.  Ham 
only  said  that  for  fun — you  fly  past  one 
of  the  hundred  lost  trails  of  Canada  with- 
out so  much  as  knowing  what  you  are 
passing.  The  Pullman  sways  and  swings 
with  gay  hilarity.  The  engine  shrieks. 
The  porter  offers  you  your  change  from 
the  last  round,  deferentially,  knowing  full 
well  that,  being  from  the  West,  and  not 
just  going  to  the  West,  you  won't  need 
the  paltry  few  bits  of  silver  that  lie  on 


the  tray.  The  bell-rope  swings  recklessly 
hither  and  yon,  and  you,  pressing  your 
hand  against  the  window  pane  so  as  to 
keep  the  reflected  glare  of  the  car  lights 
from  dazzling  you,  try  to  make  out  what 
sort  of  country  you  are  passing  through. 
All  you  see  is  trees  and  darkness.  That 
is  all  anybody  can  see  from  that  particu- 
lar night  train.  You  are  aware  that  it 
is  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  country, 
that  you  cross  numerous  rivers  on  bridges 
that  rumble  briefly,  that  the  train,  drun- 
kenly,  takes  curve  after  curve  as  though 
it  did  not  care  one  single  exclamation  in 
Gehenna  whether  you   saw   the   country 
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or  not,  its  chief  interest  being  centred  in 
getting  you  to  Port  Arthur  on  time.  You 
seem  ahvays  to  be  just  at  the  foot  of  hills 
from  the  sides  of  which,  above  you,  the 
trees  stand  in  never  ending  files,  shrouded 
in  the  darkness,  wrapt  in  a  grave  disap- 
proval of  the  profanity  of  the  engine. 
Here  and  there  great  rocks  thrust  boldly 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  retire 
in  time  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the  sides  of 
the  car.  The  engineer,  suddenly  smitten 
with  remorse,  and  seeing  a  curve  ahead, 
puts  on  the  air  with  a  jerk.  Your  suit- 
ca.se  lands  in  your  lap.  Your  magazines 
slide  off  the  velvet  to  the  floor.  The  brake 
shoes  scream  from  under  the  floor  and 
then  the  brake  exhaust  sighs  musically 
and  you  feel  the  wheels  leaping  again  as 
they  round  the  curve,  to  be  "On !  on ! 
And  out  of  this!"  After  awhile  you  have 
another  round,  and  go  to  sleep.  Your 
curiosity  concerning  the  country  through 
which  you  are  passing  has  abated.  As 
you  cross,  from  island  to  island,  a  narrow 
part  of  Rainy  Lake,  wherein  the  stars 
look  to  arrange  themselves,  or  over  which 
the  night  wind  rides,  you  are  either  asleep 
or  listening,  not  to  the  sound  of  the  waves 
lapping  at  the  foundation  of  the  bridges, 
but  to  the  porter  softly  brushing  shoes 
down  in  the  deserted  smoking  room.  In 
the  morning  you  leave  the  train  at  Port 
Arthur,  in  a  disguise,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  avoid  buying  real  estate. 

You  have  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Lost  Trail,  or  as  perhaps  one 
might  better  call  it,  the  country  where  one 
of  the  lost  trails  of  Canada  lies,  For  there 
are  scores  of  them.  Scores  of  old  trails 
that  were  once  arteries  of  the  life  of  the 
country,  but  which  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Trail  of  steel,  and  the  Iron  Win- 
digo  that  whisks  you  across  the  long  por- 
tages between  Halifax  and  Vancouver 
faster  than  the  swiftest  canoe  could  take 
the  White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  way  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Before  there  was  a  steel  rail  on  the 
north  .shore  of  Lake  Superior,  before 
there  was  a  steel  rail  in  existence  or  even 
dreamed  of,  the  Old  Dawson  Trail  lay 
between  Canada  East  and  Canada  West. 
It  was  not  always  called  by  that  name. 
But  now-adays,  to  remember  it,  one  must 
recall  the  hero  of  the  trail — for  every 
trail  has  its  hero.  If  Hiawatha  ever  saw 
the  Western  plains,  this  mast  have  been 


the  trail  that  he  took,  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Fort  Garry.  If  there  was  war 
between  the  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Plains'  Indians,  it  was  by 
this  trail  that  they  traveled,  and  along 
its  length  that  they  fought.  When  the 
French  came,  and  sought  to  go  further 
West  in  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade  and 
of  exploration,  they  followed  this  old 
route  from  Lake  Superior.  And  later, 
when  the  English  traders  came,  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North 
West  Trading  Company  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  it  was  along  this  trail  that 
they  came  in  conflict.  Then,  in  the  end. 
it  was  the  means  by  which  WoLseley''^ 
soldiers  reached  Fort  Garry  to  quelch 
Louis  Riel,  and  a  few  years  later  carried 
immigrants,  by  canoe  and  scow  and 
wagon,  over  the  fir.st  all-Canadian  route 
into  the  North  West. 

But  for  forty  years  it  has  been  useless. 
The  C.  P.  R.  put  an  end  to  its  useful- 
ness, as  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  usefulness 
of  many  things  in  different  ways,  and  now 
the  trail  lies  out  of  sight  and  out  of  most 
people's  minds.  It  was  the  first  door  from 
Old  Canada  to  the  Canada  that  is.  Like 
a  disused  gate  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
it  lies,  over-grown  with  green  things,  with 
its  latch,  so  to  speak,  rusted  and  broken, 
and  the  key  lost. 


I  have  been  over  only  a  part  of  the 
route,  coming  west  from  Port  Arthur  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Fort  Frances.  Of  the 
balance  of  the  way,  from  Fort  Frances 
to  Winnipeg,  I  have  no  direct  knowledge, 
beyond  that  the  route  followed  the  Rainy 
River  from  Rainy  Lake  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  thence  by  the  large  rivers 
into  the  lakes  of  Manitoba  and  the  Red 
River.  We  put  in  at  Brule  Portage,  half 
a  day's  run  on  the  Canadian  Northern  up 
from  Port  Arthur.  The  train  stopped  on 
a  high  embankment.  On  one  side  was 
b\;sh ;  on  the  other  water ;  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  bush,  a  tiny  house  where  the  com- 
bination section  man  and  telegraph  ope- 
rator Hved.  He  spoke  French.  This  we 
learned  in  bargaining  for  a  frying  pan  to 
replace  the  one  which  we  found  we  had 
left  behind.  The  baggage  man  dumped 
our  canoe  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
train,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Our  two 
Indians  we  prodded  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
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BREAKFAST    TIME    IN    CAMP, 


in  the  second  class  and  found  the  old  In- 
dian, the  one  who  had  been  over  the  trail 
with  Wolseley,  and  who  was  to  find  the 
road  for  us,  embarassed  with  too  much 
G  &  W,  which  somebody  in  the  smoking 
car  had  given  him  for  a  joke.  But  we 
camped  and  ate  and  slept,  and  the  same 
Canada  song  sparrow  that  had  been  sing- 
ing. Sweet!  Sweet!  Canada-Canada-Can- 
ada! when  we  dropped  asleep  on  a  bed 
of  spruce — the  best  we  could  find — was 
at  it  again  when  we  waked. 

Any  trail  in  the  bush  is  good,  and  there 
are  some  that  have  the  same  wealth  of 
fish  and  big  game  to  offer  as  the  Dawson 
trail  gave  us.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  or  Algonquin  Park, 
the  trail  to  Moose  Factory  or  Churchill,  or 
the  trails  of  Briti.sh  Columbia — all  have 
their  charm.  Mo.st  of  them  have  their 
share  of  flies,  in  season  and  out,  and  their 
share  of  nasty  rivers  and  blighted  por- 
tages. But  the  Dawson  trail  as  we  saw 
it,  wore,  not  the  air  of  a  virgin  trail,  but 
of  a  hard-used  old  trail  that  has  mellowed 
in  forty  years  of  idleness  into  deeper  si- 
lences, richer  shadows,  more  wonderful 
colors  than  she  had  known  before,  like 
an  old  woman  who  has  found  peace  and 
philosophy  in  a  corner  of  an  Old  Wo- 
man's Home  after  a  strenuous  life.  The 
broad-cut  portage  roads  were  almost  over- 
grown  with   woods   again.       Ferns     and 


bushes  grew  out  of  the  rotting  timbers  of 
dams  which  had  been  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  navigation  in  certain 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  at  the  time  when 
the  Government  expected  to  make  a  per- 
manent route,  via  this  trail,  between 
Prince  Arthur's  Landing  and  Winnipec;. 
Loons  were  fighting  beside  the  half-sub- 
merged boiler  of  what  had  been  a  tug, 
employed  to  tow  barge-loads  of  immi- 
grants and  their  effects  across  some  of  the 
larger  lakes  which  went  to  make  up  the 
trail.  A  moose  was  browsing  beside  an 
old  barrel,  sunk  in  the  ground  beside  the 
trail,  which  had  served  to  preserve  a 
spring  for  the  use  of  the  passing  immi- 
grants. Over  the  whole  trail  brooded  a 
reminiscent  air,  disturbed  only  on  the 
merest  fringe  by  the  shriek  of  the  passing 
railway  locomotives. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  man  died  in 
Ottawa  and  was  buried  without  much  fuss 
in  one  of  the  cemeteries  there.  The  quiet- 
ness of  the  funeral  was  not  because  he  had 
no  friends,  but  because  he  had  no  -nddow. 
no  family.  His  mourners  were  men  who 
had  sat  with  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  who  had  known  him  as  old  Sam 
Dawson  in  the  building  of  the  Dawson 
Route,  as  the  trail  came  to  be  known  after 
its  improvement  by  the  Government. 

Our  senior  guide,  Johnny  Finn,  aged 
eighty,  told  us  bits  of  stories  about  this 
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RKMAIMS    OF    ONE    OF    THE    BOATS     USED    BY    GENERAL    WOLSELEY 
IN    TRANSPORTING    TROOPS    TO    RED    RIVER 


great  man,  under  whom  he  had  worked 
in  the  transporting  of  Wolseley  and  liis 
soldiers  from  Lake  Superior  througli  to 
the  West.  Smoking  beside  a  smudge  at 
Dore  Lake,  we  watched  the  sun  falling, 
listened  to  the  loons  shrieking  under  the 
shadow  of  the  far  shore,  and  observed  the 
waters  of  this  little  lake,  transformed  by 
a  mere  sign  from  the  approaching  night, 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum- 
ming partridge,  from  clear  amber,  into 
ink,  and  heard  Johnny  relate  fragments 
of  his  memory  touching  the  great  m'ln 
Dawson. 

Johnny  had  known  in  all  his  life  only 
one  great  man.  This  was  he,  an  engin-' 
eer  whose  history  is  hard  to  discover,  but 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  than  an 
ordinary  man.  He  told  how  Dawson  Avas 
a  father  to  the  Indians;  how  he  could  go 
alone,  and  unarmed  for  that  matter,  into 
places  where,  in  tho.se  days,  no  other  white 
man  dare  venture ;  how  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  trouble  with  the  Indians,  Daw- 
son could  settle  it. 

Some  things  of  Dawson  we  knew  our- 
selves, as  for  instance  how,  when  Wol'^- 
ley's  engineers,  confronted  with  the  task 
of  portaging  guns  and  supplies  of  the 
army  up  and  over  a  waterfall,  gave  it  up, 
Dawson  built  a  great  skid-way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  over  the  top,  and  haul- 


ed the  boats  up  by  means  of  cables  hitch- 
ed to  trees  above  the  fall.  We  had  heard 
Don  McKellar  of  Fort  William  tell  the 
story  of  how  by  his  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance, and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles, 
he  built  dams  that  backed  the  water  on 
certain  lakes  and  rivers  in  order  to  over- 
come rapids  and  bad  current.  But  old 
.Johnny,  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish and  Indian,  assisted  by  the  younger 
guide,  Joe  Charlie,  let  drop  facts 
occasionally,  which  revealed  more 
intimate  things  touching  the  va- 
lour, the  kindness  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  only  great  man  Johnny  had 
ever  known  or  had  cared  to  know. 

I  remember  that  it  took  an  afternoon 
to  cross  the  long  portage — French  portage 
— for  we  had  to  cover  it  twice — seeing  that 
some  of  us  were  unbroken  to  tump-lines 
and  could  carry  only  a  fair-sized  load. 
The  trail  had  been  "at  one  time  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  teams  and  smooth 
enough  for  wagons.  But  the  bush  had 
healed  it  over,  so  that  it  was  almost  ob- 
scured in  places,  and  hard  to  follow.  It 
led,  now  up  over  hot  shoulders  of  smooth 
rock,  now  on  high  wooded  ground,  and 
at  other  times  through  a  muskeg  which 
had  been,  and  still  remained,  paved  with 
logs.  But  as  we  passed,  the  logs  crumbled 
into   red  powder   under   the   green   moss 
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IN    A    STRETCH    OF    QUIET    WATER 


\Ahich  covered  them  in  places.  Once,  a 
black  bear  scuttled  across  the  trail.  In 
the  sun-lit  tops  of  the  trees  birds  were 
discoursing,  and  somewhere,  never  very 
far  off,  the  partridge  were  drumming. 

Many  rivers  and  many  smaller  por- 
tages; moose  swimming  from  point  to 
point  ahead  of  us;  the  trolling  line  tug- 
ging gently  from  one's  hand  as  one  pad- 
dled; fair  weather  or  half  a  gale,  and  a 
lake  to  be  crossed  against  it;  these  and 
the  varying  moods  of  summer  weather 
succeeded  one  another,  and  brought  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  the  Name- 
kan,  by  descending  which  we  added  a 
little  element  of  danger  to  the  trip. 

There  was  an  Indian  encampment  on 
the  shore  of  Lac  LaCroix,  where  the  river 
began.  We  visited  it  in  order  to  secure 
additional  guides  to  assist  our  men  in  des- 
cending the  Namekan.  None  in  the  mis- 
sion could  speak  English,  and  yet  the 
young  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  game 
of  baseball  as  we  landed.  Johnny  Fiuii, 
who  had  been  married  several  times, 
found  relatives  of  his  in  the  camp,  and 
completed  negotiations  for  two  extra 
guides  down  the  river.    We  camped  that 


night  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  morning  set  off  down  the  river ;  two 
Indians  and  one  white  man  in  each  canoe. 
The  new  guides  brought  their  own  birch 
bark. 

It  does  not  matter  how  we  went  down 
the  Namekan.  Nothing  happened.  We 
did  it  in  a  day  and  dismissed  the  addi- 
tional guides  the  next  morning.  But 
there  is  a  story  about  the  Namekan  which 
lends  interest  to  the  trip,  and  assists  one 
to  a  proper  apprceiation  of  Snake  Falls, 
as  some  say  they  are  called. 

In  the  days  when  the  North  West 
Trading  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  came  in  conflict  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  Namekan  River  was,  =o 
they  say,  used  only  in  times  of  emergency, 
as  a  short  cut  into  Rainy  Lake,  via  Name- 
kan Lake.  It  was  considered  too  danger- 
ous a  river  for  the  transportation  of  furs. 

One  evening  a  Hudson's  Bay  canoe, 
deep  with  pelts,  appeared  in  Lac  La  Croix, 
eager  to  get  on,  via  the  Vermilion  River 
— the  usual  route — into  Rainy  Lake.  But 
as  it  lurked  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
near  the  point  where  the  Namekan  River 
flows  out  of  La  Croix,  the  five  men  in 
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charge  of  the  craft  and  its  cargo  were  seen 
by  a  larger  party  of  North  West  Trading 
Company  men.  To  escape,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  canoe  turned  down  the  Namekan. 
And  the  others,  in  two  canoes — although 
the  story  sometimes  varies  in  these  details 
• — gave  chase. 

Not  far  down  the  Namekan  is  a  bend 
in  the  river,  and  a  tremendous  chute 
which  terminates  in  a  lake-like  expansion 
of  the  river.  The  pursued  portaged  into 
this  lake  safely,  after  felling  trees  across 
the  portage  trail  so  as  to  embarass  their 
pursuers.  From  portage  to  portage,  and 
through  several  small  rapids  they  kept  a 
safe  lead  on  their  rivals,  and  so  at  length 
came  to  the  one  danger  spot  on  the  river. 

The  Namekan  at  this  point  is  cunning- 
ly fashioned  to  entrap  the  unwary.  The 
current  continues  smooth  and  apparently 
slow.  The  banks  are  low — with  flowers 
growing  upon  them  in  season — but  as 
they  get  farther  down  the  stream  they 
rise  and  take  on  a  character  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  canoe  to  land,  except 
at  one  place,  and  this  place  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  about  a  hundred  yai'ds  above 
Snake  Falls.  Between  the  ledge  and  the 
falls  there  is  no  hope  for  anything  in  the 
current. 


The  story  goes,  therefore,  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  canoe,  coming  down  this 
stretch  of  smooth  water,  came  too  swiftly, 
missed  the  landing  and  was  swept  over  the 
falls. 

The  falls  are  not  of  a  great  height, 
nor  wonderful  for  their  beauty.  But  they 
represent  the  whole  force  of  a  great  river 
pouring  over  a  fifteen  or  twenty-foot  drop, 
upon  great  pieces  of  rock  which  lie  below. 
There  could  be  no  salvation  for  any  that 
went  over,  and  it  was  with  ju.st  a  little 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  one  stepped  out 
of  the  canoe,  lifted  out  the  dunnage  and 
climbed  up  the  bank  to  the  camping 
place. 

.  The  last  two  days  of  the  journey  was 
on  Rainy  Lake.  The  second  day  was 
windy  and  we  sighted  fish  launches,  de- 
serted gold  mines,  and,  as  we  neared  Fort 
Frances,  the  Canadian  Northern  bridge 
from  island  to  island  across  the  lake.  But 
the  day  before  was  different.  There  was 
no  sun  and  the  sky  was  the  color  of  rain. 
The  lake  was  so  still  that  the  canoe  seem- 
ed to  float  between  two  firmaments,  as 
though  there  were  no  earth.  Once  an  In- 
dian in  a  birch  passed — a  white  ship  with 
a  red  passenger  floating  in  the  blue  grey 
water — and  yet  it  didn't  look  at  all  like 
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water.  Another  time  a  red  deer  swam  not 
far  away  from  us.  The  ripples  from  its 
nose  quivered  and  melted  into  the  still- 
ness of  the  lake  again.  Looking  for  a 
place  to  camp,  we  realized  we  were  lost 
among  the  islands.  One  might  have  been 
a  thief,  so  oppressive  and  accusing  was  the 


silence  among  them.  At  last  we  gave  up 
the  search,  and  were  content  to  land  on  a 
bit  of  rock  that  bore  enough  timber  to 
light  a  fire,  but  not  enough  soil  to  support 
a  tent.  We  slept  on  folded  canvas  and 
woke  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  in  our 
faces  and  pools  of  dew  in  our  tarpaulins. 
B}^  noon  we  were  at  Fort  Frances. 


TITHE  millennium  will  begin  in  the  kitchen. 

^MBITION  is  a  handicap  unless  it  is  productive. 

2|  OBJECT  to  the  man  with  the  large  stomach  and  the  small  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WE  made  McCrimmon  comfortable. 
We  kept  no  whiskey  in  the  cabin, 
but  we  gave  him  some  hot  coffee, 
which  he  drank  with  great  satisfaction. 
Then  he  twisted  a  cigarette,  Ht  it,  and 
looked  at  us  keenly.  On  his  brown  flat- 
tish  face  were  remarkable  the  impassivity 
of  the  Indian  and  the  astuteness  of  the 
Scot.  We  were  regarding  him  curiously. 
Jim  had  regained  his  calm,  and  was 
quietly  watchful.  The  Prodigal  seemed 
to  have  his  ears  cocked  to  listen.  There 
was  a  feeling  amongst  us  as  if  we  had 
reached  a  crisis  in  our  fortunes. 

The  halfbreed  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  the  point. 

"I  Uke  you  boys.  You're  square  and 
above-board.  You're  workers,  and  yoii 
don't  drink — ^that's  the  main  thing. 

"Well,  to  get  right  down  to  cases.  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  mining  man.  I've  mined  at 
Cassiar  and  Caribou,  and  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  business.  Now  I've  got  next 
to  a  good  thing. — I  don't  know  how  good 
yet,  but  I'll  swear  to  you  it's  a  tidy  bit. 
There  may  be  only  ten  thousand  in  it, 
and  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  ten. 
It's  a  gambling  proposition,  and  I  want 
pardners,  pardners  that'll  work  like  hell 
and  keep  their  faces  shut.     Are  you  on?" 

"That's  got  us  kodaked,"  said  the  Prodi- 
gal. "We're  that  sort,  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion looks  good  to  us  we're  with  you.  Any- 
way, we're  clams  at  keeping  our  food- 
traps  tight." 


"All  right;  listen.  You  know  the  Arc- 
tic Transportation  Co.  have  claims  on  up- 
per Bonanza — well,  a  month  back  I  was 
working  for  them.  We  were  down  about 
twenty  feet  and  were  drifting  in.  They 
set  me  to  work  in  the  drift.  The  roof 
kept  sloughing  in  on  me,  and  it  was 
mighty  dangerous.  So  far  we  hadn't  got 
pay-dirt,  but  their  mining  manager  want- 
ed us  to  drift  in  a  little  further.  If  we 
didn't  strike  good  pay  in  a  few  more  feet 
we  were  +o  quit. 

"Well,  one  morning  I  went  down  and 
cleaned  away  the  ash  of  my  fire.  The 
first  stroke  of  my  pick  on  the  thawed  face 
made  me  jump,  stare,  stand  stock-still, 
thinking  hard.  For  there,  right  in  the 
hole  I  had  made,  was  the  richest  pocket  I 
ever  seen." 

"You  don't  say!  Are  you  sure?" 
"Why,  boys,  as  I'm  alive  there  was  nug- 
gets in  it  as  thick  as  raisins  in  a  Christ- 
mas plum-duff.  I  could  see  the  yellow 
gleam  where  the  pick  had  grazed  them, 
and  the  longer  I  looked  the  more  could  I 
see." 

"Good  Lord!  What  did  you  do?" 
"What  did  I  do!  I  just  stepped  back 
and  picked  at  the  roof  for  all  I  was  worth. 
A  big  bunch  of  muck  came  down,  cover- 
ing up  the  face.  Then,  like  a  crazy  man, 
I  picked  wherever  the  dirt  seemd  loose 
all  the  way  down  the  drift.  Great  heaps 
of  dirt  caved  in  on  me.  I  was  stunned, 
nearly  buried,  but  I  did  the  trick.  There 
were  tons  of  dirt  between  me  and  my 
find."  c 
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We  gasped  with  amazement. 

"The  rest  was  easy.  I  went  up  the  shaft 
groaning  and  cursing.  I  pretended  to 
faint.  I  told  them  the  roof  of  the  drift 
had  fallen  in  on  me.  It  was  rotten  stuff, 
anyway,  and  they  knew  it.  They  didn't 
mind  me  risking  my  life.  I  cursed  them, 
said  I  would  sue  the  Company,  and  went 
off  looking  too  sore  for  words.  The 
manager  was  disgusted,  he  w^ent  down 
and  took  a  look  at  things;  said  he  would 
throw  up  the  work  at  that  place;  the 
ground  was  no  good.  He  made  that  re- 
port to  the  company." 

The  half-breed  looked  round  "trium- 
phantly. 

"Now,  here's  the  point. .  We  can  get 
a  lay  on  that  ground.  One  of  you  boys 
must  apply  for  it.  They  mustn't  know 
I'm  in  with  you,  or  they  would  suspect 
right  away.  They're  none  too  scrupulous 
themselves  in  their  dealings." 

He  paused  impressively. 

"You  cinch  that  lay  agreement.  Get  it 
signed  right  away.  We'll  go  in  and  work 
like  the  devil.  We'll  make  a  big  clean-up 
by  spring.  I'll  take  you  right  to  the 
gold.  There's  thousands  and  thousands 
lying  snug  in  the  ground  just  waiting  for 
us.  It's  right  in  our  mit.  Oh,  it's  a 
cinch,  a  cinch." 

The  half-breed  almost  grew  excited. 
Bending  forward,  he  eyed  us  keenly.  In 
a  breathless  silence  we  stared  at  each 
other. 

"Well,"  I  objected,  "seems  to  be  putting 
up  rather  a  job  on  the  company." 

Jim  was  silent,  but  the  Prodigal  cut  in 
sharply : 

"Job  nothing — it's  a  square  proposition. 
We  don't  know  for  certain  that  gold's 
there.  Maybe  it's  only  a  piffling  pocket, 
and  we'll  get  souped  for  our  pains.  No, 
it  seems  to  me  it's  a  fair  gambling  pro- 
position. We're  taking  all  kinds  of 
chances.  It  means  devilish  hard  work;  it 
means  privation  and,  maybe  bitter  disap- 
pointment. It's  a  gamble,  I  tell  you,  and 
are  we  going  to  be  such  poor  sports  as 
turn  it  down?  I  for  one  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  it.  What  do  you  say?  A  big 
sporting  chance — are  you  there,  boys,  are 
you  there?" 

He  almost  shouted  in  his  excitement. 

"Hushl  Some  one  might  hear  you," 
warned  the  half  breed. 


"Yes,  that's  right.  Well,  it  looks 
mighty  good  to  me,  and  if  you  boys  are 
willing  we'll  just  draw  up  papers  and 
sign  an  agreement  right  away.  Is  it  a 
go?" 

We  nodded,  so  he  got  ink  and  paper 
and  drew  up  a  form  of  partnership. 

"Now,"  said  he,  his  eyes  dancing, 
"now,  to  secure  that  lay  before  any  one 
else  cuts  in  on  us.  Gee!  but  it's  getting 
dark  and  cold  outdoors  these  days.  Snow 
falling;  well,  I  must  mush  to  Dawson  to- 
night." 

He  hurried  on  some  warm,  yet  light, 
clothing,  all  the  time  talking  excitedly  of 
the  chance  that  fortune  had  thrown  in 
our  way,  and  gleeful  as  a  schoolboy. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  says,  "hope  I'll  have 
good  luck.  Jim,  put  in  a  prayer  for  me. 
Well,  see  you  all  to-morrow.     Good-bye." 

It  was  late  next  night  when  he  return- 
ed. We  were  sitting  in  the  cabin,  anxious 
and  expectant,  when  he  threw  open  the 
door.  He  was  tired,  wet,  dirty,  but  irre- 
pressibly  jubilant. 

"Hurrah,  boys!"  he  cried.  "I've 
cinched  it.  I  saw  mister  manager  of  the 
big  company.  He  was  very  busy,  very 
important,  very  patronising.  I  was  the 
poor  miner  seeking  a  lay.  I  played  the 
part  well.  He  began  by  telling  me  he 
didn't  want  to  give  any  lays  at  present; 
just  wanted  to  stand  me  off,  you  know; 
make  me  more  keen.  I  spoke  about  some 
of  their  ground  on  Hunker.  He  didn't 
seem  enthusiastic.  Then,  at  last,  as  if 
in  despair,  I  mentioned  this  bit  on  Bon- 
anza. I  could  see  he  was  itching  to  let 
me  have  it,  but  he  was  too  foxy  to  show 
it.  He  actually  told  me  it  was  an  extra 
rich  piece  of  ground,  when  all  the  time 
he  knew  his  own  mining  engineer  had 
condemned  it." 

The  Prodigal's  eyes  danced  delightedly. 

"Well,  we  sparred  round  a  bit  like  two 
fake  fighters.  My!  but  he  was  wily,  that 
old  Jew.  Finally  he  agreed  to  let  me 
have  it  on  a  fifty-per-cent.  basis.  Don't 
faint,  boys.  Fifty  per  cent.,  I  said.  I'm 
sorry.  It  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and  you 
know  I'm  not  slow.  That  means  they  get 
half  of  all  we  take  out.  Oh,  the  old 
shark!  the  robber!  I  tried  to  beat  him 
down,  but  he  stood  pat;  wouldn't  budge. 
So  I  gave  in,  and  we  signed  the  lay  agree- 
ment, and  now  everything's  in  shape.   Gee 
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whiz!  didn't  I  give  a  sigh  of  rehef  when 
I  got  outside.  He  thinks  I'm  the  fall 
guy,  and  went  off  chuckling." 

He  raised  his  voice  triumphantly. 

"And  now,  boys,  we've  got  the  ground 
cinched,  so  get  action  on  yourselves. 
Here's  where  we  make  our  first  real  stab 
at  fortune.  Here's  where  we  even  up  on 
the  hard  jabs  she's  handed  us  in  the  past; 
here's  where  we  score  a  bull's-eye,  or  I 
miss  my  guess.  The  gold's  there,  boys, 
you  can  bank  on  that;  and  the  harder 
we  work,  the  more  we're  going  to  get  of 
it.  Now,  we're  going  to  work  hard. 
We're  going  to  make  ordinary  hard  work 
look  Uke  a  summer  vacation.  We're  go- 
ing to  work  for  all  we're  worth — and  then 
some.  Are  you  there,  boys,  are  vou 
there?" 

"We  are,"  we  shouted  with  one  accord. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Every  hour 
for  us  meant  so  much  more  of  that  preci- 
ous pay-dirt  that  lay  under  the  frozen  sur- 
face. The  winter  leapt  on  us  with  a 
swoop,  a  harsh,  unconciliating  winter, 
that  made  out-door  work  an  unmitigated 
hardship.  But  there  was  the  hope  of  for- 
tune nerving  and  bracing  us,  till  we  lost 
in  it  all  thought  of  self.  Nothing  short 
of  desperate  sickness,  death  even,  would 
drive  us  from  our  posts.  It  was  with  this 
dauntless  spirit  we  entered  on  the  task 
before  us. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  one  that  called  for 
all  in  a  man  of  energy  and  self-sacrifice. 
There  was  wood  to  get  for  the  thawing  of 
the  ground ;  there  was  a  cabin  to  build  on 
the  claim;  and  lastly,  there  was  a  vast 
dump  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  for 
the  spring  sluicing.  We  planned  things 
so  that  no  man  would  be  idle  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  so  that  every  ounce  of  strength 
expended  would  show  its  result. 

The  half-breed  took  charge,  and  we,  re- 
cognizing it  was  his  show,  obeyed  him  im- 
plicitly. He  decided  to  put  down  two 
holes  to  bed-rock,  and,  after  much  deli- 
beration, selected  the  places.  This  was 
a  matter  for  the  greatest  judgment  and 
experience,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  he 
had  both. 

We  ran  up  a  little  cabin  and  banked 
it  nearly  to  the  low  eaves  with  snow.  By- 
and-bye  the  snow  fell  on  the  roof  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  so  that  the  place  seem- 


ed like  a  huge  white  hummock.  Only  in 
front  could  you  recognize  it  as  a  cabin 
by  the  low  doorway,  where  we  had  always 
to  stoop  on  entering.  Within  were  our 
bunks,  a  tiny  stove,  a  few  boxes  to  sit  on, 
a  few  dishes,  our  grub ;  that  was  all.  Often 
we  regretted  our  big  cabin  on  the  hill, 
with  its  calico-lined  "den"  and  its  sepa- 
rate kitchen.  But  in  this  little  box  of  a 
home  we  were  to  put  in  many  weary 
months. 

Not  that  the  time  seemed  long  to  us; 
we  were  too  busy  for  that.  Indeed,  often 
we  wished  it  were  twice  as  long.  Snow  had 
fallen  in  September,  and  by  December  we 
were  in  an  arctic  world  of  uncompromis- 
ing harshness.  Day  after  day  the  glass 
stood  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  It  was  hatefully,  dangerously 
cold.  It  seemed  as  if  the  frost-fiend  had 
a  cruel  grudge  against  us.  It  made  us 
grim — and  careful.  We  didn't  talk  much 
in  those  days.  We  just  worked,  worked, 
worked,  and  when  we  did  talk  it  was  of 
our  work,  our  ceaseless  work. 

Would  we  strike  it  rich?  It  was  all  a 
gamble,  the  most  exciting  gamble  in  the 
world.  It  thrilled  our  day  hours  with 
excitement;  it  haunted  ovir  sleep;  it  lent 
strength  to  the  pick-stroke  and  vigor  to 
the  windlass-crank.  It  made  us  forget 
the  bitter  cold,  till  some  one  would  ex- 
claim, and  gently  knead  the  fresh  snow 
on  our  faces.  The  cold  burned  our  cheeks 
a  fierce  brick-red,  and  a  frost-bite  showed 
on  them  like  a  patch  of  white  putty.  The 
old  scars,  never  healing,  were  like  patches 
of  lamp-black. 

But  neither  cold  nor  fatigue  could  keep 
us  away  from  the  shaft  and  the  drift.  We 
had  gone  down  to  bed-rock,  and  were 
tunnelling  in  to  meet  the  hole  the  half- 
breed  had  covered  up.  So  far  we  had 
found  nothing.  Every  day  we  panned 
samples  of  the  dirt,  always  getting  colors, 
sometimes  a  fifty-cent  pan,  but  never  what 
we  dreamed  of,  hoped  for. 

"Wait,  boys,  till  we  get  a  two-hundred - 
dollar  pan,  then  we'll  begin  to  whoop  it 
up  some." 

Once  the  company  manager  came  down 
on  a  dog-team.  He  looked  over  our  shaft. 
He  wore  a  coon  coat,  with  a  cap  of  beaver, 
and  huge  fur  mits  hung  by  a  cord  around 
his  neck.  He  was  massive  and  imposing. 
Spiky  icicles  bristled  around  his  mouth. 
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"What  luck,  boys?"  His  breath  came 
like  steam. 

"None,  so  far,"  we  told  him,  and  off  he 
went  into  the  frozen  gloom,  saying  he 
hoped  we  would  strike  it  before  long. 

"Wait  a  while." 

We  were  working  two  men  to  a  shaft, 
burning  our  ground  over  night.  The 
Prodigal  and  I  manned  the  windlasses. 
while  the  old  miners  went  down  the  drifts. 
It  was  a  cold,  cold  job  standing  there  on 
that  rugged  platform  turning  the  wind- 
lass-crank. Long  before  it  was  fairly  light 
we  got  to  our  posts,  and  lowered  our  men 
into  the  hole.  The  air  was  warmer  down 
there  in  the  drift ;  but  the  work  was  hard- 
er, more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

At  noon  there  was  no  sunshine,  only  a 
wan,  ashen  light  that  suffused  the  sky. 
A  deathlike  stillness  lay  on  the  valley,  not 
a  quiver  or  movement  in  leaf  or  blade. 
The  snow  was  a  shroud,  smooth  save 
where  the  funeral  pines  pricked  through. 
In  that  intensity  of  cold,  that  shivering 
agony  of  desolation,  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
was  laughing  at  us — the  Cosmic  Laugh. 

Our  meals  were  hurriedly  cooked  and 
bolted.  We  grudged  every  moment  of 
our  respite  from  toil.  At  night  we  often 
were  far  too  weary  to  undress.  We  lost 
our  regard  for  cleanliness;  we  neglected 
ourselves.  Always  we  talked  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  day's  panning  and  the  chances 
of  to-morrow.  Surely  we  would  strike  it 
soon. 

"Wait  a  while." 

Colder  it  grew  and  colder.  Our  kero- 
sene flowed  like  mush.  The  water  froze 
solid  in  our  kettle.  Our  bread  was  full  of 
icy  particles.  Everything  had  to  be  thaw- 
ed out  continually.  It  was  tiresome,  ex- 
asperating, when  we  were  in  such  a  devil 
of  a  hurry.  It  kept  us  back;  it  angered 
us,  this  pest  of  a  cold.  Our  tempers  be- 
gan to  suffer.  We  were  short,  taciturn. 
The  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on  us. 

"Wait  a  while." 

Then,  one  afternoon,  the  Something 
happened.  It  was  Jim  who  was  the  chosen 
one.  About  three  o'clock  he  signalled 
to  be  hoisted  up,  and  when  he  appeared 
he  was  carrying  a  pan  of  dirt.  "Call  the 
others,"  he  said. 

All  together  in  the  little  cabin  we  stood 
round,  while  Jim  washed  out  the  pan  in 
snow-water  melted  over  our  stove.  I  will 
never  forget  how  eagerly  we  watched  the 


gravel,  and  the  whirling,  dexterous  move- 
ments of  the  old  man.  We  could  see 
gleams  of  yellow  in  the  muddy  water. 
Thrills  of  joy  and  hope  went  through  us. 
We  had  got  the  thing,  the  big  thing,  at 
last. 

"Hurry,  Jim,"  I  said,  "or  I'll  die  of 
suspense." 

Patiently  he  went  on.  There  it  was  at 
last  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Sweeter 
to  our  eyes  than  to  a  woman  the  sight  of 
her  first-born,  there  it  lay,  glittering, 
gleaming  gold,  fine  gold,  coarse  gold, 
nuggety  gold. 

"Now,  boys,  you  can  whoop  it  up,"  said 
Jim  quietly ;  "for  there's  many  and  many 
a  pan  like  it  down  there  in  the  drift." 

But  never  a  whoop.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  us?  When  the  fortune  we  had 
longed  for  so  eagerly  came  at  last,  we  did 
not  greet  it  even  with  a  cheer.  Oh,  we 
were  painfully  silent. 

Solemnly  we  shook  hands  all  round. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

"Now  to  weigh  it,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

On  the  tiny  pair  of  scales  we  turned  it 
out — ninety-five  dollars'  worth. 

Well,  it  was  a  good  start,  and  we  were 
all  possessed  with  a  frantic  eagerness  to 
go  down  in  the  drift.  I  crawled  along 
the  tunnel.  There,  in  the  face  of  it,  I 
could  see  the  gold  shining,  and  the  longer 
I  looked  the  more  I  seemed  to  see.  It  was 
rich,  rich.  I  picked  out  and  burnished 
a  nugget  as  large  as  a  filbert.  There  were 
lots  of  others  like  it.  It  was  a  strike.  The 
question  was:  how  much  was  there  of  it? 
The  halfbreed  soon  settled  our  doubts  on 
that  score. 

"It  stands  to  reason  the  pay  runs  be- 
tween where  I  first  found  it  and  where 
we've  struck  it  now.  That  alone  means  a 
tidy  stake  for  each  of  us.  Say,  boys,  if 
you  were  to  cover  all  that  distance  with 
twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  six  feet  wide, 
and  packed  edge  to  edge,  I  wouldn't  take 
them  for  our  interest  in  that  bit  of 
ground.  I  see  a  fine  big  ranch  in  Mani- 
toba for  my  share;  ay,  and  hired  help  to 
run  it.  The  only  thing  that  sticks  in  my 
gullet  is  that  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  com- 
pany." 

"Well,  we  can't  kick,"  I  said;  "we'd 
never  have  got  the  lay  if  they'd  had  a 
hunch.     My!  won't  they  be  sore." 
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Sure  enough,  in  a  few  days,  the  news 
leaked  out,  and  the  manager  came  post- 
haste. 

"Hear  you've  struck  it  rich,  boys." 

"So  rich  that  I  guess  we'll  have  to  pack 
down  gravel  from  the  benches  to  mix  in 
before  we  can  sluice  it,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

"You  don't  say.  Well,  I'll  have  a  man 
on  the  ground  to  look  after  our  interests." 

"All  right.  It  means  a  good  thing  for 
you." 

"Yes,  but  it  would  have  meant  a  better 
if  we  had  worked  it  ourselves.  However, 
you  boys  deserve  your  luck.  Hello,  the 
devil " 

He  turned  round  and  saw  the  halfbreed. 
He  gave  a  long  whistle  and  went  away, 
looking  pensive. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  discovery  when 
the  Prodigal  made  us  an  address. 

"Look  here,  boys;  do  you  know  what 
this  means?  It  means  victory;  it  means 
freedom,  happiness,  the  things  we  want, 
the  life  we  love.  To  me  it  means  travel. 
New  York,  Paris,  evening  dress,  the  opera. 
To  McCrimmon  here  it  means  his  farm. 
Each  according  to  his  notion,  it  means  the 
'Things  That  Matter.' 

"Now,  we've  just  begun.  The  hardest 
part  is  to  come,  is  to  get  out  the  fortune 
that's  right  under  our  feet.  We're  going 
to  get  every  cent  of  it,  boys.  There's  a 
little  over  three  months  to  do  it  in,  leaving 
about  a  month  to  make  sluice-boxes  and 
clean  up  the  dirt.  Now  we've  got  to  work 
like  men  at  a  burning  barn.  We've  work- 
ed hard,  but  we've  got  to  go  some  yet. 
For  my  part,  I'm  willing  to  do  stunts  that 
will  make  my  previous  record  look  like 
a  plugged  dime.  I  guess  you  boys  all  feel 
the  same  way." 

"You  bet  we  do." 

"Well,  nuf  sed ;  let's  get  busy." 

So,  once  more,  with  redoubled  energy, 
we  resumed  our  tense,  unremitting  round 
of  toil.  Now,  however,  it  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Every  bucket  of  dirt  meant  money 
in  our  pockets,  every  stroke  of  the  pick 
a  dollar.  Not  that  it  was  all  like  the  first 
rich  pocket  we  had  struck.  It  proved  a 
most  erratic  and  puzzling  paystreak — one 
day  rich  beyond  our  dreams,  another  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  panning.  We  swung 
on  a  pendulum  of  hope  and  despair.  Per- 
haps this  made  it  all  the  more  exciting. 


and  stimulated  us  unnaturally,  and  always 
we  cursed  that  primitive  method  of  min- 
ing that  made  every  bucket  of  dirt  the 
net  result  of  infinite  labor. 

Every  day  our  two  dumps  increased  in 
size  (for  we  had  struck  pay  on  the  other 
shaft)  and  every  day  our  assurance  and 
elation  increased  correspondingly.  It  was 
bruited  around  that  we  had  one  of  the 
richest  bits  of  ground  in  the  country,  and 
many  came  to  gaze  at  us.  It  used  to 
lighten  my  labors  at  the  windlass  to  see 
their  looks  of  envy  and  to  hear  their  awe- 
stricken  remarks. 

"That's  one  of  them,"  they  would  say; 
"one  of  the  lucky  four,  the  lucky  lay- 
men." 

So,  as  the  facts,  grossly  exaggerated,  got 
noised  abroad,  they  came  to  call  us  the 
"Lucky  Laymen." 

Looking  back,  there  will  always  seem 
to  me  something  weird  and  incomprehens- 
ible in  those  twilight  days,  an  unreality, 
a  vagueness  liket  some  dreary,  feverish 
dream.  For  three  months  I  did  not  see 
my  face  in  a  mirror.  Not  that  I  wanted 
to,  but  I  mention  this  just  to  show  how 
little  we  thought  of  ourselves. 

In  like  manner,  never  did  I  have  a 
moment's  time  to  regard  my  inner  self 
in  the  mirror  of  consciousness.  No  men- 
tal analysis  now;  no  long  hours  of  retros- 
pection, no  tete-a-tete  interviews  with  my 
soul.  At  times  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my 
identity.  The  gold-lust  had,  dispossessed 
me  of  myself.  I  was  a  slave  of  the  genii 
Gold,  releasing  it  from  its  prison  in  the 
frozen  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  was  an 
automaton  turning  a  crank  in  the  frozen 
stillness  of  the  long,  long  night. 

It  was  a  life  despotically  objective,  and 
now,  as  I  look  back,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  lived  it  at  all.  I  seem  to  look  down 
a  long,  dark  funnel  and  see  a  little  ma- 
chine-man bearing  my  semblance,  pati- 
ently, steadily,  wearily  turning  the  handle 
of  the  windlass  in  the  clear  lancinating 
cold  of  those  sombre,  silent  days. 

I  say  "bearing  my  outward  semblance," 
and  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that 
rough-bearded  figure  in  heavy  woolen 
clothes  looked  the  least  like  me.  I  wore 
heavy  sweaters,  mackinaw  trousers,  thick 
German  socks  and  moccasins.  From  fre- 
quent freezing  my  cheeks  were  corroded. 
I  was  miserably  thin,  and  my  eyes  had  a 
wild,  staring  expression  through  the  pupils 
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dilating  in  the  long  darkness.  Yes,  men- 
tally and  physically  I  was  no  more  like 
myself  than  a  convict  enduring  out  his 
life  in  the  soulless  routine  of  a  prison. 

The  days  were  lengthening  marvellous- 
ly. We  noted  the  fact  with  dull  joy.  It 
meant  more  light,  more  time,  more  dirt 
in  the  dump.  So  it  came  about  that,  from 
ten  hours  of  toil,  we  went  to  twelve,  to 
fourteen ;  then,  latterly,  to  sixteen,  and  the 
tension  of  it  was  wearing  us  down  to  skin 
and  bone. 

We  were  all  feeling  wretched,  over- 
strained, ill-nourished,  and  it  was  only 
voicing  the  general  sentiment  when,  one 
day,  the  Prodigal  remarked: 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  let  up  for  a  couple 
of  days.  My  teeth  are  all  on  the  bum. 
I'm  going  to  town  to  see  a  dentist." 

"Let  me  look  at  them,"  said  the  half- 
breed. 

He  looked.  The  gums  were  sullen,  un- 
wholesome-looking. 

"Why,  it's  a  touch  of  scurvy,  lad;  a 
little  while,  and  you'd  be  spitting  out  your 
teeth  like  orange  pips;  your  legs  would 
turn  black,  and  when  you  squeezed  your 
fingers  into  the  flesh  the  hole  would  stay. 
You'd  get  rotten,  then  you'd  mortify  and 
die.  But  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  cure.  Nothing  responds  to  treatment 
so  readily." 

He  made  a  huge  brew  of  green-spruce 
tea,  of  which  we  all  partook,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  Prodigal  was  fit  again. 

It  was  mid-March  when  we  finished 
working  out  our  ground.  We  had  done 
well.  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  we  had 
hoped  for,  but  still  magnificently  well. 
Never  had  men  worked  harder,  never 
fought  more  desperately  for  success. 
There  were  our  two  dumps,  pyramids  of 
gold-permeated  dirt  at  whose  value  we 
could  only  guess.  We  had  wrested  our 
treasure  from  the  icy  grip  of  the  eternal 
frost.  Now  it  remained  —  and  0,  the 
sweetness  of  it — to  glean  the  harvest  of 
our  toil. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

"The  water's  beginning  to  run,  boys," 
said  the  half-breed.  "A  few  more  days 
and  we'll  be  able  to  start  sluicing." 

The  news  was  like  a  flood  of  sunshine 
to  us.  For  days  we  had  been  fixing  up 
the  boxes  and  getting  everything  in  readi- 
ness.   The  sun  beat  strongly  on  the  snow, 


which  almost  visibly  seemed  to  retreat  be- 
fore it.  The  dazzling  white  surface  was 
crisp  and  flaky,  and  around  the  tree  boles 
curving  hollows  had  formed.  Here  and 
there  brown  earth  peered  nakedly 
through.  Every  day  the  hillside  runnels 
grew  in  strength. 

We  were  working  at  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  down  which  ran  a  copious  little 
stream  all  through  the  spring-time.  We 
tapped  it  some  distance  above  us,  and 
ran  part  of  it  down  our  long  Hne  of  sluice- 
boxes.  These  boxes  went  between  our  two 
dumps,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  shovel  in 
from  both  sides.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  convenient. 

At  last,  after  a  day  of  hot  sunshine, 
we  found  quite  a  freshet  of  water  coming 
down  the  boxes,  leaping  and  dancing  in 
the  morning  light.  I  remember  how  I 
threw  in  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt,  and 
how  good  it  was  to  see  the  bright  stream 
discolor  as  our  friend  the  water  began  his 
magic  work.  For  three  days  we  shovelled 
in,  and  on  the  fourth  we  made  a  clean- 
up. 

"I  guess  it's  time,"  said  Jim,  "or  those 
riffles  will  be  gettin'  choked  up." 

And,  sure  enough,  when  we  ran  off  the 
water,  there  were  some  of  them  almost 
full  of  the  yellow  metal,  wet  and  shiny, 
gloriously  agleam  in  the  morning  light. 

"There's  ten  thousand  dollars  if  there's 
an  ounce,"  said  the  company's  man,  and 
the  weigh-up  proved  he  was  right.  So  the 
gold  was  packed  in  two  long  buckskin 
pokes  and  sent  into  town  to  be  deposited 
in  the  bank. 

Day  after  day  we  went  on  shovelling  in, 
and  about  twice  a  week  we  made  a  clean- 
up. The  month  of  May  was  half  over 
when  we  had  only  a  third  of  our  dirt  run 
through  the  boxes.  We  were  terribly 
afraid  of  the  water  failing  \is,  and  work- 
ed harder  than  ever.  Indeed,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  to  leave  off.  The  nights 
were  never  dark  now;  the  daylight  was 
over  twenty  hours  in  duration.  The  sun 
described  an  ellipse,  rising  a  little  east 
of  north  and  setting  a  little  west  of  north. 
We  shovelled  in  till  we  were  too  exhaust- 
ed to  lift  another  ounce.  Then  we  lay 
down  in  our  clothes  and  slept  as  soon  as 
we  touched  the  pillow. 

"There's  eighty  thousand  to  our  credit 
in   the   bank,   and   only   a   third  of  our 
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dump's  gone.     Hooray,  boys  I"  said  the 
Prodigal. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
birds  began  to  sing,  and  the  sunset  glow 
had  not  faded  from  the  sky  ere  the  sun- 
rise quickened  it  with  life  once  more. 
Who  that  has  lived  in  the  North  will  ever 
forget  the  charm,  the  witchery  of  those 
midnight  skies,  where  the  fires  of  the  sun 
are  banked  and  never  cold.  Surely  long 
after  all  else  is  forgotten  will  linger  the 
memory  of  those  mystic  nights  with  all 
their  haunting  spell  of  weird,  disconso- 
late solitude. 

One  afternoon  I  was  working  on  the 
dump,  intent  on  shovelling  in  as  much 
dirt  as  possible  before  supper,  when,  on 
looking  up,  who  should  greet  me  but  Lo- 
casto.  Since  our  last  interview  in  town 
I  had  not  seen  him,  and,  somehow,  this 
sudden  sight  of  him  came  as  a  kind  of  a 
shock.  Yet  the  manner  of  the  man  as 
he  approached  me  was  hearty  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  held  out  his  great  hand  to 
me,  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  antagonise 
him,  I  gave  him  my  own. 

He  was  riding.  His  big,  handsome  face 
was  bronzed,  his  black  eyes  clear  and 
sparkling,  his  white  teeth  gleamed  like 
mammoth  ivory.  He  certainly  was  a 
dashing,  dominant  figure  of  a  man,  and, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  admired  him. 

_  His  manner  in  his  salutation  was  cor- 
dial, even  winning. 

"I've  just  been  visiting  some  of  ray 
creek  properties,"  he  said.  "I  heard  you 
fellows  had  made  a  good  strike,  and  I 
thought  I'd  come  down  and  congratulate 
you.    It  is  pretty  good,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "not  quite  so  good  as  we 
expected,  but  we'll  all  have  a  tidy  sum." 

"I'm  glad.  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  go 
outside  this  fall." 

"No,  I  think  I'll  stay  in.  You  see, 
we've  the  Gold  Hill  property,  which  looks 
promising;  and  then  we  have  two  claims 
on  Ophir." 

"Oh,  Ophir.  Well,  I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  take  a  fortune  out  of  Ophir.  I 
bought  a  claim  there  the  other  day.  The 
man  pestered  me,  so  I  gave  him  five 
thousand  for  it,  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 
It's  eight  below." 

"Why,"  I  said,  "that's  the  claim  I  stak- 
ed and  got  beaten  out  of." 

"You  don't  say  so.  Well,  now,  that's 
too  bad.    I  bought  it  from  a  man  named 


Spankiller;  his  brother's  a  clerk  in  the 
gold  office.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
let  you  have  it  for  the  five  thousand  I 
gave  for  it." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  want  it 
now." 

"All  right;  think  it  over,  anyway.  If 
you  should  change  your  mind,  let  me 
know.  Well,  I  must  go.  I've  got  to  get 
into  town  to-night.  That's  my  mule- 
train  back  there  on  the  trail.  I've  got 
pretty  nearly  ten  thousand  ounces  over 
there." 

I  looked  and  saw  the  mules  with  the 
gold-packs  slung  over  their  backs.  There 
were  four  men  to  guard  them,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  in  one  of  these  men  I  saw 
the  little  wizened  figure  of  the  Worm. 

I  shivered. 

"Yes,  I've  done  pretty  well,"  he  con- 
tinued; "but  it  don't  make  any  difference. 
I  spend  it  as  fast  as  I  get  it.  A  month  ago 
I  didn't  have  enough  ready  cash  to  pay 
my  cigar  bill,  yet  I  could  have  gone  to 
the  bank  and  borrowed  a  hundred  thous- 
and. It  was  there  in  the  dump.  Oh,  it's 
a  rum  business  this  mining.  Well,  good- 
bye." 

He  was  turning  to  go  when,  suddenly, 
he  stopped. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  saw  a  friend  of 
yours  before  I  left.  No  need  to  mention 
names,  you  lucky  dog.  When's  the  big 
thing  coming  off?  Well^  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  again.  She  looks  sweeter 
than  ever.    By-by." 

He  was  off,  leaving  a  very  sinister  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  In  his  parting 
smile  there  was  a  trace  of  mockery  that 
gravely  disquieted  me.  I  had  thought 
much  of  Berna  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  as  the  gold  fever  took  hold 
of  me  I  put  her  more  and  more  from  my 
mind.  I  told  myself  that  all  this  struggle 
was  for  her.  In  the  thought  that  she  was 
safe  I  calmed  all  anxious  fear.  Sometimes 
by  not  thinking  so  much  of  dear  ones, 
one  can  be  more  thoughtful  of  them.  So 
it  was  with  me.  I  knew  that  all  my  con- 
centration of  effort  was  for  her  sake,  and 
would  bring  her  nearer  to  me.  Yet  at 
Locasto's  words  all  my  old  longing  and 
heartache  vehemently  resurged. 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  was  the  prey  of  a 
growing  uneasiness.  Things  seemed  vast- 
ly different,  now  success  had  come  to  me. 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  working 
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in  that  ambiguous  restaurant,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  its  unspeakable  habitues. 
I  wondered  how  I  had  ever  deceived  my- 
self into  thinking  it  was  all  right.  I  be- 
gan to  worry,  so  that  I  knew  only  a  trip 
into  Dawson  would  satisfy  me.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hired  a  big  Swede  to  take  my 
place  at  the  shovel,  and  set  out  once  more 
on  the  hillside  trail  for  town. 

CHAPTER  XX 

I  found  the  town  more  animated  than 
ever,  the  streets  more  populous,  the  gay- 
ety  more  unrestrained.  Everywhere  were 
flaunting  signs  of  a  plethoric  wealth.  The 
anxious  Cheechako  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  and  the  victorious  miner  masquer- 
aded in  his  place.  He  swaggered  along  in 
the  glow  of  the  spring  sunshine,  a  picture 
of  perfect  manhood,  bronzed  and  lean  and 
muscular.  He  was  brimming  over  with 
the  exuberance  of  health.  He  had  come 
into  town  to  "live"  things,  to  transmute 
this  yellow  dust  into  happiness,  to  taste 
the  wine  of  life,  to  know  the  lips  of  flame. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Man  with  the 
Poke.  He  was  King.  The  sheer  animal- 
ism of  him  overflowed  in  midnight  roys- 
terings,  in  bacchanalian  revels,  in  de- 
bauches among  the  human  debris  of  the 
tenderloin. 

Every  one  was  waiting  for  him,  to 
fleece  him,  rob  him,  strip  him.  It  was  also 
the  day  of  the  man  behind  the  bar,  of  the 
gambler,  of  the  harpy. 

My  strange,  formless  fears  for  Berna 
were  soon  set  at  rest.  She  was  awaiting 
me.  She  looked  better  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her,  and  she  welcomed  me  with  an 
eager  delight  that  kindled  me  to  rapture. 

"Just  think  of  it,"  she  said,  "only  two 
weeks,  and  we'll  be  together  for  always. 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  Oh,  my 
dear,  how  can  I  ever  love  you  enough? 
How  happy  we  are  going  to  be,  aren't 
we?" 

"We're  going  to  be  happier  than  any 
two  people  ever  were  before,"  I  assured 
her. 

"We  crossed  the  Yukon  to  the  green 
glades  of  North  Dawson,  and  there,  on  a 
little  rise,  we  sat  down,  side  by  side.  How 
I  wish  I  could  put  into  words  the  joy  that 
filled  my  heart.  Never  was  lad  so  happy 
as  I.  I  spoke  but  little,  for  love's  silence? 
are  sweeter  than  all  words.  Well,  well, 
I  mind  me  how  she  looked:  just  like  a 


picture,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  star-bright,  angel-sweet,  mother- 
tender.  From  time  to  time  she  would 
give  me  a  glance  so  full  of  trust  and  love 
my  heart  would  leap  to  her,  and  wave  on 
wave  of  passionate  tenderness  come  sweep- 
ing over  me. 

It  may  be  there  was  something  humble 
in  my  stintless  adoration ;  it  may  be  I  was 
like  a  child  for  the  pleasure  of  her  near- 
ness; it  may  be  my  eyes  told  all  too  well 
of  the  flre  that  burned  within  me,  but  0, 
the  girl  was  kind,  gentler  than  forgive- 
ness, sweeter  than  all  heaven.  Caressingly 
she  touched  my  hair.  I  kissed  her  fingers, 
kissed  them  again  and  again;  and  then 
she  lifted  my  hand  to  her  lips,  and  I  felt 
her  kiss  fall  upon  it.  How  wondrously 
I  tingled  at  the  touch.  My  hand  seemed 
mine  no  longer — a  consecrated  thing. 
Proud,  happy  me! 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "doesn't  it  seem 
as  if  we  were  dreaming?  You  know,  I 
always  thought  it  was  a  dream,  and  now 
it's  coming  true.  You'll  take  me  away 
from  this  place,  won't  you,  boy? — far,  far 
away  from  this  hideous  life.  I'll  tell  you 
now,  dear,  I've  borne  it  all  for  your  sake, 
but  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  it  any  long- 
er. I  w^ould  rather  die  than  sink  in  the 
mire,  and  yet  you  can't  imagine  how  this 
life  affects  one.  It's  sad,  sad,  but  I  don't 
get  shocked  at  things  in  the  wav  I  used 
to.  You  know,  I  sometimes  think  a  girl, 
no  matter  how  good,  sweet,  modest  to  be- 
gin with,  placed  in  such  surroundings 
could  fall  gradually." 

I  agreed  with  her.  Too  well  I  knew 
I  was  becoming  calloused  to  the  evils 
around  me.  Such  was  the  insiduous  cor- 
ruption of  the  gold-camp.  I  now  regard- 
ed vnth  indifference  things,  when  a  year 
ago  I  would  have  shrunk  from  with  dis- 
gust. 

"Well,  it  will  be  all  over  very  soon, 
won't  it  dear?  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  rough 
miners.  They've  been  so  kind  to  me. 
When  they  saw  I  was  straight  and  honest 
they  couldn't  be  good  enough.  They 
shielded  me  in  every  way,  and  kept  back 
the  other  kind  of  men.  Even  the  women 
have  been  my  friends  and  helped  me." 

She  looked  at  me  archly. 

"And,  you  know,  I've  had  ever  so  many 
offers    of    marriage,    too,    from    honest. 
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rough,  kindly  men  —  and  I've  refused 
them  ever  so  gracefully." 

"Has  Locasto  ever  made  any  more  over- 
tures?" 

Her  face  grew  grave. 

"Yes,  about  a  month  ago  he  besieged 
me,  gave  me  no  rest,  made  all  kinds  of 
proposals  and  promises.  He  wanted  to 
divorce  his  'outside'  wife  and  marry  me. 
He  wanted  to  settle  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  me.  He  tried  everything  in  his 
power  to  force  me  to  his  will.  Then,  when 
he  saw  it  was  no  use,  he  turned  round  and 
begged  me  to  let  him  be  my  friend.  He 
spoke  so  nicely  of  you.  He  said  he  would 
help  us  in  any  way  he  could.  He's  every- 
thing that's  kind  to  me  now.  He  can't 
do  enough  for  me.  Yet,  somehow,  1  don't 
trust  him." 

"Well,  my  precious,"  I  said,  "all  dan- 
ger, doubt,  despair,  will  soon  be  over.  Lo- 
casto and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  as 
shadows,  never  to  haunt  my  little  girl 
again.  The  Great,  Black  North  will  fade 
away,  will  dissolve  into  the  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers  and  song.  You  will  for- 
get it." 

"The  Great  Black  North.— I  will  never 
forget  it,  and  I  will  always  bless  it.  It 
has  given  me  my  love,  the  best  love  in  all 
the  world." 

"0,  my  darhng,  my  Life,  I'll  take  you 
away  from  it  all  soon,  soon.  We'll  go  to 
my  home,  to  Garry,  to  Mother.  They  will 
love  you  as  I  love  you." 

"I'm  sure  I  will  love  them.  What  you 
have  told  me  of  them  makes  them  seem 
very  real  to  me.  Will  you  not  be  asham- 
ed of  me?" 

"I  will  be  proud,  proud  of  you,  mv 
girl." 

Ah,  would  I  not?  I  looked  at  that 
flower-like  face  the  sunshine  glorified  so, 
the  pretty,  bright  hair  falling  away  from 
her  low  brow  in  little  waves,  the  lily 
throat,  the  delicately  patrician  features, 
the  proud  poise  of  her  head.  Who  would 
not  have  been  proud  of  her?  She  awoke 
all  that  was  divine  in  me.  I  looked  as 
one  might  look  on  a  vision,  scarce  able  to 
believe  it  real. 

Suddenly  she  pointed  excitedly. 

"Look,  dear,  look  at  the  rainbow. 
Isn't  it  wonderful?     Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

I  gazed  in  rapt  admiration.  Across  the 
river  a  shower  had  fallen,  and  the  clouds, 
clearing  away  abruptly,  had  left  there  a 


twin  rainbow  of  matchless  perfection.  Its 
double  arch  was  poised  as  accurately  over 
the  town  as  if  it  had  been  painted  there. 
Each  hoop  was  flawless  in  form,  lovely  in 
hue,  tenderly  luminous,  exquisite  in 
purity.  Never  had  I  seen  the  double  iris 
so  immaculate  in  coloring,  and,  with  its 
bases  resting  on  the  river,  it  curved  over 
the  gold-born  city  like  a  frame  of  ethereal 
beauty. 

"Does  it  not  seem,  dear,  like  an  answer 
to  our  prayer,  an  omen  of  good  hope,  a 
promise  for  the  future?" 

"Yes,  beloved,  our  future,  yours  and 
mine.  The  clouds  are  rolling  away.  All 
is  bright  with  sunshine  once  again,  and 
God  sends  his  rainbow  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort us.  It  will  not  be  long  now.  On  the 
first  day  of  June,  beloved,  I  will  come  to 
you,  and  we  will  be  made  man  and  wife. 
You  will  be  waiting  for  me,  will  you 
not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  waiting  ever  so  eagerly,  my 
lover,  counting  every  hour,  every  min- 
ute." 

I  kissed  her  passionately,  and  we  held 
each  other  tightly  for  a  moment.  I  saw 
come  into  her  eyes  that  look  which  comes 
but  once  into  the  eyes  of  a  maid, 
that  look  of  ineffable  self-surrender, 
of  passionate  abandonment.  Life  is  nig- 
gard of  such  moments,  yet  can  our  lives 
be  summed  up  in  them. 

She  rested  her  head  on  my  shoulder; 
her  lips  lay  on  mine,  and  they  moved 
faintly. 

"Yes,  lover,  yes,  the  first  of  June. 
Don't  fail  me,  honey,  don't  fail  me." 

We  parted  buoyant  with  hope,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  love.  Yes,  she  was  for  me,  this 
beautiful,  tender  girl,  for  me.  And  the 
time  was  nigh  when  she  should  be  mine, 
mine  to  adore  until  the  end.  Always 
would  she  be  by  my  side;  daily  could  I 
plot  and  plan  to  give  her  pleasure;  every 
hour  by  word  and  look  and  act  could  I 
lavish  on  her  the  exhaustless  measure  of 
my  love.  Ah!  life  would  be  too  short 
for  me.  Could  aught  in  this  petty  pur- 
blind existence  of  ours  redeem  it  and  ex- 
alt it  so:  her  love,  this  pure  sweet  girl's, 
and  mine.  Let  nations  grapple,  let  Mam- 
mon triumph,  let  pestilence  o'erwhelm; 
what  matter,  we  love,  we  love,  0  proud, 
happy  me  I 
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I  got  back  to  the  claim.  Everything 
was  going  merrily,  but  I  felt  little  desire 
to  resume  my  toil.  I  was  strangely  tired, 
Avearied,  worn  out  somehow.  Yet  I  took 
up  my  shovel  again  with  a  body  that  re- 
belled in  every  tissue.  Never  had  I  felt 
like  this  before.  Something  was  wrong 
with  me.  I  was  weak.  At  night  I  sweat- 
ed greatly.     I  cared  not  to  eat. 

I  went  down  to  the  Forks  to  buy  some 
kind  of  a  tonic.  In  Dawson  they  used  to 
say:  "Well,  this  town  of  ours  has  got 
everything  that  ever  was  beaten  for  live- 
liness; but  if  you  want  to  see  real  high 
life,  go  to  the  Forks.     It's  the  limit." 

And  surely  that  little  town  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  was  etern- 
ally the  limit.  Right  in  the  heart  of  the 
treasure  valley  it  was  the  first  overbrim- 
ming outlet  of  that  golden  stream  that 
inundated  the  larger  city.  Here  vice  was 
cruder,  more  untrammelled,  without  any 
redeeming  feature  of  refinement.  The 
sirens  of  San  Francisco  were  the  harpies 
of  Dawson,  and  the  harpies  of  Dawson 
were  the  harridans  of  the  Forks,  demireps 
of  the  most  abandoned  type.  And  the 
men,  mad  with  success,  crazed  with  liquor, 
insane  with  excitement,  and  lust,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  wildest  orgies.  It 
was  a  saturnalia  of  sin.  I  have  seen  the 
wine  flowing  over  the  thresholds  of  doors, 
sluicing  out  the  gold  that  was  in  the  saw- 
dust of  the  saloon  floors. 

That  night  I  saw  something  I  Avill  never 
forget,  something  that  seemed  to  me  to 
typify  the  whole  hideous  aftermath  of  the 
gold  greed.    I  state  it  starkly  and  plainly. 

It  was  in  the  Gold  Hill  Saloon.  The 
place  was  crowded  with  drunken  revellers. 
Gramophones  were  in  full  blast,  men 
shouting,  women  singing.  It  was  hell  let 
loose. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  vast  roar,  and 
every  one  cleared  a  space.  Then  into  that 
fierce  ferment  of  excited  revelry  there 
walked  a  drunken  miner,  a  grey-haired 
old  man.  In  each  hand  he  held  a  poke 
of  dust  worth  maybe  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  hanging  upon  each  arm  was 
a  naked  woman.  They  paraded  up  and 
down  the  floor  to  the  tune  of  a  popular 
march,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  hilarious 
merriment. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  to  sum  up 
the  whole  situation,    that    drunken    old 


miner,  the  gold  dust,  the  two  naked  har- 
ridans. 

****** 

"Well,"  said  the  Prodigal,  "it's  all  over 
but  the  shouting.  From  my  calculations 
we've  cleaned  up  two  hundred  and  six 
thousand  dollars.  That's  a  hundred  and 
three  between  us  four.  It's  cost  us  about 
three  to  get  out  the  stuff ;  so  there  will  be, 
roughly  speaking,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  for  each  of  us." 

How  jubilant  every  one  was  looking — 
every  one  but  me.  Somehow  I  felt  as  if 
money  didn't  matter  just  then,  for  I  was 
sick,  sick,  sick. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  the 
Prodigal,  staring  at  me  curiously.  "You 
looke  like  a  ghost." 

"I  feel  like  one,  too,"  I  answered.  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  in  for  a  bad  spell.  I  want  to 
lie  down  awhile,  boys     .     .     .     I'm  tired 

.  .  .  The  first  of  June,  I've  got  a 
date  on  the  first  of  June.  I  must  keep  it, 
I  must  .  .  .  Don't  let  me  sleep  too 
long,  boys.  I  mustn't  fail.  It's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.    The  first  of  June    .    ." 

Alas,  on  the  first  of  June  I  lay  in  the 
hospital,  raving  and  tossing  in  the  clutches 
of  typhoid  fever. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  a  heavy  weight 
was  pressing  on  me,  so  that,  in  spite  of  my 
struggles,  I  could  not  move.  I  was  hot, 
insufferably  hot.  The  blood  ran  boiHng 
through  my  veins.  My  flesh  was  burning 
up.  My  brain  would  not  work.  It  was 
all  cobwebs,  murky  and  stale  as  a  charnel- 
house.  Yet  at  times  were  strange  illu- 
minations, full  of  terror  and  despair. 
Blood-red  lights  and  purple  shadows  al- 
ternated in  my  \'ision.     Then  came  the 

dreams. 

****** 

There  was  always  Berna.  Through  a 
mass  of  grimacing,  greed-contorted  faces 
gradually  there  formed  and  lingered  her 
sweet  and  pensive  one.  We  were  in  a 
strange  costume,  she  and  I.  It  seemed 
like  that  of  the  early  Georges.  We  were 
running  away,  fleeing  from  some  one,  I 
thought.  For  her  sake  a  great  fear  and 
anxiety  possessed  me.  We  were  eloping, 
I  fancied. 

There  was  a  marsh  to  cross,  a  hideous 
quagmire,  and  our  pursuers  were  close. 
We  started  over    the    quaking    ground. 
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then,  suddenly,  I  saw  her  sink.  I  rushed 
to  aid  her,  and  I,  too,  sank.  We  were 
to  our  necks  in  the  soft  ooze,  and  there 
on  the  bank,  watching  us,  was  the  fore- 
most of  our  hunters.  He  laughed  at  our 
struggles;  he  mocked  us;  he  rejoiced  to 
see  us  drown.  And  in  my  dream  the  face 
of  the  man  seemed  strangely  Uke  Locasto. 


We  were  in  a  bower  of  roses,  she  and  I. 
It  was  still  further  back  in  history.  We 
seemed  to  be  in  the  garden  of  a  palace. 
I  was  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  she  wore 
a  long,  flowing  kirtle.  The  air  was  full 
of  fragrance  and  sunshine.  Birds  were 
singing.  A  fountain  scattered  a  shower  of 
glittering  diamonds  on  the  breeze.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  grass,  while  I  reclined 
by  her  side,  my  head  lying  on  her  lap. 
Above  me  I  could  see  her  face  like  a  lily 
bending  over  me.  With  dainty  fingers 
she  crumpled  a  rose  and  let  the  petals 
snow  down  on  me. 

Then  suddenly,  I  was  seized,  torn  away 
from  her  by  a  man  in  black,  who  roughly 
choked  her  screams.  I  was  dragged  off, 
thrown  into  a  foul  cell,  left  many  days. 
Then,  one  night,  I  was  dragged  forth  and 
brought  before  a  grim  tribunal  in  a  hall 
of  gloom  and  horror.  They  pronounced 
my  doom — Death.  The  chief  Inquisitor 
raised  his  mask,  and  in  those  gloating 
features  I  recognized — Locasto. 


Again  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  still  fur- 
ther back  in  history  in  some  city  under 
the  Roman  rule.  I  was  returning  from 
the  Temple  with  my  bride.  How  fair  and 
fresh  and  beautiful  she  was,  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  radiantly  happy.  Again 
it  was  Berna. 

Suddenly  there  are  shouts,  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  clash  of  cymbals.  The  great 
Governor  of  the  Province  is  coming.  He 
passes  with  his  retinue.  Suddenly  he 
catches  sight  of  her  whom  I  have  but 
newly  wed.  He  stops.  He  asks  who  is  the 
maid.  They  tell  him.  He  looks  at  me 
with  haughty  contempt.  He  gives  a  sign. 
His  servants  seize  her  and  drag  her 
screamingly  away.  I  try  to  follow,  to  kill 
him.  I,  too,  am  seized,  overpowered. 
They  bind  me,  put  out  my  eyes.  The 
Roman  sees  them  do  it.  He  laughs  as  the 
red-hot    iron   kisses   my   eye-balls.       He 


mocks  me,  telling  me  what  a  dainty  feast 
awaits  him  in   my  bride.     Again  I  see 

Locasto. 

****** 

Then  came  another  phase  of  my  deli- 
rium, in  which  I  struggled  to  get  to  her. 
She  was  waiting  for  me,  wanting  me, 
breaking  her  heart  at  my  delay.  O, 
Berna,  my  soul,  my  life,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  things  we  were  fated.  'Tis  no 
flesh  love,  but  something  deeper,  some- 
thing that  has  its  source  at  the  very  core 
of  being.  It  is  not  for  your  sweet  face, 
your  gentle  spirit,  my  love,  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  else:  it  is  because 
— you  are  you.  If  all  the  world  were  to 
turn  against  you,  flout  you,  stone  you, 
then  would  I  rush  to  your  side,  shield  you, 
die  with  you.  If  you  were  attainted  with 
leprosy,  I  would  enter  the  lazarhouse  for 
your  sake. 

"0  Berna,  I  must  see  you,  I  must,  I 
must.     Let  me  go  to  her     .     .     .     now 

.  .  .  dear !  She's  calling  me.  She's 
in  trouble.  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  let 
me  go  .  .  .  let  me  go,  I  say.  .  .  . 
Damn  you,  I  will.  She's  in  trouble.  Yoit 
can't  hold  me.  I'm  stronger  than  you  all 
when  she  calls  .  .  .  Let  me  ...  let 
me.  .  .  .  Oh,  oh,  oh  .  .  .  you're 
hurting  me  so  I'm  weak,  yes,  weak  as  a 
baby.  .  .  .  Berna,  my  child,  my  poor 
little  girl,  I  can  do  nothing.  There's  a 
mountain  weighing  me  down.  There's 
a  slab  of  gold  on  my  chest.  They're  burn- 
ing me  up.    My  veins  are  on  fire.    I  can't 

come.     ...     I  can't,  dear 

I'm  tired.     .     .     ." 

Then  the  fever,  the  ravings,  the  wild 
threshing  of  my  pillow,  all  passed  away, 
and  I  was  left  limp,  weak,  helpless,  resign- 
ed to  my  fate. 

I  was  on  the  sunny  slope  of  convale.s- 
cence.  The  Prodigal  had  remained  with 
me  as  long  as  I  was  in  danger,  but  now 
that  I  had  turned  the  corner,  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  creeks,  so  that  I  was  left  alone 
with  only  my  thoughts  for  company.  As 
I  turned  and  twisted  on  my  narrow  cot  it 
seemed  as  if  the  time  would  never  pass. 
All  I  wanted  was  to  get  better  fast,  and  to 
get  out  again.  Then,  I  thought,  I  would 
marry  Berna  and  go  "outside."  I  was 
sick  of  the  country,  of  everything. 

As  I  was  lying  thinking  over  these 
things,  I  became  conscious  that  the  man 
in  the  cot  to  the  right  was  trying  to  at- 
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tract  my  attention.  He  had  been  brought 
in  that  very  morning,  said  to  have  been 
kicked  by  a  horse.  One  of  his  ribs  was 
broken,  and  his  face  was  badly  smashed. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  but  quite  conscious, 
and  he  was  making  stealthy  motions  to 
me. 

"Say,  mate,"  he  said,  "I  piped  you  off 
soon's  I  set  my  lamps  on  you.  Don't 
youse  know  me?" 

I  looked  at  the  bandaged  face  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Don't  you  spot  de  man  dat  near  let 
youse  down  de  shaft?" 

Then,  with  a  great  start,  I  saw  it  was 
the  Worm. 

"  'Taint  no  horse  done  me  up,"  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  whisper;  "  'twas  a  man.  You 
know  de  man,  de  worst  devil  in  all  Alas- 
ka, Black  Jack.  Bad  luck  to  himl  He 
knocked  me  down  and  give  me  de  leather. 
But  I'm  goin'  to  get  even  some  day.  I'm 
just  laying  for  him.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
his  shoes  for  de  richest  claim  in  de  Klon- 
dike." 

The  man's  eyes  glittered  vengefully  be- 
tween the  white  bandages. 

"  'Twas  all  on  account  of  de  little  girl 
he  done  it.  You  know  de  girl  I  mean. 
Black  Jack's  dead  stuck  on  her,  an'  de 
furder  she  stands  him  off,  de  more  set 
he  is  to  get  her.  Youse  don't  know  dat 
man.     He's  never  had  de  cold  mit  yet." 

"Tell  me  what's  the  matter,  for  God  s 
sake." 

"Well,  when  youse  didn't  come,  de 
little  girl  she  got  worried.  I  used  to  be 
doin'  chores  round  de  restaurant,  an'  she 
asks  me  to  take  a  note  up  to  you.  So  I 
said  I  would.  But  I  got  on  a  drunk  dat 
day,  and  for  a  week  after  I  didn't  draw 
a  sober  breath.  When  I  gets  around  again 
I  told  her  I'd  seen  you  and'  given  you  de 
note  an'  you  was  comin'  in  right  away." 

"Heaven  forgive  you  for  that,"  I  said. 

"Yep,  dat's  what  I  say  now.  But  it's 
all  too  late.  Well,  a  week  went  on  an' 
you  never  showed  up,  an'  mean- 
time Locasto  was  pesterin'  her  cruel. 
She  got  mighty  peaked  like,  pale  as  a 
ghost,  an'  I  could  see  she  cried  most  all 
her  nights.  Den  she  gives  me  anudder 
note.  She  gives  me  a  hundred  dollars  to 
take  dat  note  to  you.  I  said  she  could  lay 
on  me  dis  time.  I  was  de  hurry-up  kid. 
an'  I  starts  off.  But  Black  Jack  must 
have  cottoned  on,  for  he  meets  me  back 


of  de  town  and  taxes  me  wid  takin'  a  mes- 
sage. Den  he  sets  on  me  like  a  wild  beast 
and  does  me  up  good  and  proper.  But 
I'll  fix  him  yet." 

"Where  are  the  notes?"  I  cried. 

"In  the  pocket  of  me  coat.  Tell  de 
nurse  to  fetch  in  me  clothes,  an'  I'll  give 
dem  to  youse." 

The  nurse  brought  the  clothes,  but  the 
little  man  was  too  sore  to  move. 

"Feel  in  de  inside  pocket." 

There  were  the  notes,  folded  very  small, 
and  written  in  pencil.  There  was  a  strange 
faintness  at  my  heart,  and  my  fingers 
trembled  as  I  opened  them.  Fear,  fear 
was  clutching  me,  compressing  me  in  an 
agonizing  grip. 

Here  was  the  first. 

"My  Darling  Boy:  Why  didn't 
you  come?  I  was  all  ready  for  you. 
0,  it  was  such  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment. I've  cried  myself  to  sleep 
every  nigiit  since.  Has  anything 
happened  to  you,  dear?  For  Heaven's 
sake  write  or  send  a  message.  I  can't 
bear  the  suspense. 

"Your  loving 

Berna." 

Blankly,  dully,  almost;  mechanically, 
I  read  the  second. 

"0,  come,  my  dear,  at  once.  I'm 
in  serious  danger.  He's  grown  des- 
perate. Swears  if  he  can't  get  me  by 
fair  means  he'll  have  me  by  foul.  I'm 
terribly  afraid.  Why  ar'n't  you  here 
to  protect  me?  Why  have  you  failed 
me?  0,  my  darling,  have  pity  on 
your  poor  little  girl.  Come  quickly 
before  it  is  too  late." 

It  was  unsigned. 

Heavens!  I  must  go  to  her  at  once. 
I  was  well  enough.  I  was  all  right  again. 
Why  would  they  not  let  me  go  to  her? 
I  would  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  if 
need  be.     I  was  strong,  so  strong  now. 

Ah !  there  were  the  Worm's  clothes.  It 
was  after  midnight.  The  nurse  had  just 
finished  her  rounds.  All  was  quiet  in 
the  ward. 

Dizzily  I  rose  and  slipped  into  the  frav- 
ed  and  greasy  garments.  There  were  the 
hospital  slippers.  I  must  wear  them. 
Never  mind  a  hat. 
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I  was  out  in  the  street.  I  shuffled  along, 
and  people  stared  at  me,  but  no  one  delay- 
ed me.  I  was  at  the  restaurant  now.  She 
wasn't  there.    Ah!  the  cabin  on  the  hill. 

I  was  weaker  than  I  had  thought.  Once 
or  twice  in  a  half-faiting  condition  I  stop- 
ped and  steadied  myself  by  holding  a  sap- 
ling tree.  Then  the  awful  thought  of  her 
danger  possessed  me,  and  gave  me  fresh 
strength.  Alany  times  I  stumbled,  cutting 
myself  on  the  sharp  boulders.  Once  I 
lay  for  a  long  time  half-unconscious,  won- 
dering if  ever  I  would  be  able  to  rise.  I 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  The  way 
seemed  endless,  yet  stumbling,  staggering 
on,  there  was  the  cabin  at  last. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  front  room. 
Some  one  was  at  home  at  all  events.  Only 
a  few  steps  more,  yet  once  again  I  fell. 
I  remember  striking  my  face  against  a 
sharp  rock.  Then,  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  I  crawled  to  the  door. 

I  raised  myself  and  hammered  with 
clenched  fists.  There  was  silence  within, 
then  an  agitated  movement.  I  knocked 
again.  I  wondered  if  the  door  was  ever 
going  to  be  opened,  but  at  last  it  was, 
with  a  suddenness  that  precipitated  me  in- 
side the  room. 

The  madam  was  standing  over  me 
where  I  had  fallen.  At  sight  of  me  .she 
screamed.  Surprise,  fear,  rage,  struggled 
for  mastery  on  her  face.  "It's  him,"  she 
cried,  "him."  Peering  over  her  shoulder, 
with  ashy,  horrified  face,  I  saw  her  tremb- 
ling husband. 

"Berna,"!  gasped  hoarsely.  "Where  is 
she?  I  want  Berna.  What  are  you  doing 
to  her,  you  devils?  Give  her  to  me.  She's 
mine,  my  promised  bride.  Let  me  go  to 
her,  I  say." 

The  woman  barred  the  way.  Suddenly, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  inner  room,  I 
saw  a  face,  the  fiendish  rage-distorted  face 
of  my  dreams.    It  was  Locasto. 

Then  all  at  once  I  realized  that  the  air 
was  heavy  with  a  strange  odor,  the  odor 
of  chloroform,   and  at  the  same  instant 


I  heard  a  low  moan  of  agony. 

Merciful  Christ  1  what  were  they  doing 
to  her?  What  horrible  thing  was  hap- 
pening? Frenzied  with  fear,  I  rushed 
forward. 

Then  the  Amazon  roused  herself.  With 
a  cry  of  rage  she  struck  me.  Savagely 
both  of  them  came  for  me.  I  struggled, 
I  fought ;  but,  weak  as  I  was,  they  carried 
me  before  them  and  threw  me  from  the 
door.  I  heard  the  lock  shoot;  I  was  out- 
side; I  was  impotent.  Yet  behind  those 
log  walls  I  knew  a  ghastly  outrage  was 
being  done  to  the  one  I  loved  best  on 
earth.  Oh,  it  was  horrible!  horrible! 
Could  such  things  be  in  God's  world? 
And  I  could  do  nothing. 

I  was  stronger  once  more.  I  ran  round 
to  the  back  of  the  cabin.  She  was  in 
there,  I  knew.  I  rushed  at  the  window 
and  threw  myself  against  it.  The  storm 
frame  had  not  been  taken  off.  Crash! 
I  burst  through  both  sheets  of  glass.  I 
was  cruelly  cut,  bleeding  in  a  dozen  places, 
yet  I  was  half  into  the  room. 

There,  in  the  dirty,  drab  light,  I  could 
see  a  little  limp,  unconscious  figure  lying 
on  the  bed,  and,  standing  by  her,  Locasto. 

He  turned  at  the  crash.  He  saw  me. 
His  face  was  devilish  in  its  rage.  With  a 
curse  he  came  at  me.  Then,  as  I  hung 
half  in,  half  out  of  the  window,  he  clutch 
ed  me  by  the  throat.  Using  all  his 
strength,  he  raised  me  further  into  the 
room,  then  he  hurled  me  ruthlessly  out 
onto  the  rocks  outside. 

I  rose,  reeling,  covered  with  blood, 
blind,  sick,  speechless.  Weakly  1  stag- 
gered to  the  window.  My  strength  was 
leaving  me.  "0  God,  sustain  me !  Help 
me  to  save  her." 

Then  I  felt  the  world  go  blank.  I 
swayed :  I  clutched  at  the  walls ;  I  fell. 

There  I  lay  in  a  ghastly,  unconscious 
heap. 

I  had  lost!    I  had  lost! 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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ONE  of  the  last  acts  of  Earl  Grey  as 
Governor-General  was  to  warn  the 
Canadian  people  against  the  ravages 
of  the  fly.  Not  the  black  fly,  or  the  deer 
fly,  although  Lord  Grey  probably  had 
some  personal  experience  of  what  these 
blood-suckers  can  do,  when  he  was  on  his 
fifteen  hundred  mile  canoe  trip  through 
the  Hudson  Bay  County  last  year.  His 
Excellency  referred  to  the  common  house 
fly- — musca  domestica — as  the  flyologists 
call  him.  Health  Officers  Hastings,  of 
Toronto,  and  Laberge,  of  Montreal,  agree 
with  Earl  Grey  and  Moses — who  must 
have  had  some  realization  of  the  danger 
from  flies,  for  he  witnessed  their  dreadful 
ravages  among-  the  Egyptians  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  But 
probably  even  before,  and  certainly  many 
times  since,  have  thinking  people  suspect- 
ed the  malevolence  of  this  plague.  It  was 
not  until  very  recent  years,  however,  that 
specific  evidence  has  been  gathered  which 
has  convicted  the  fly  of  guilt  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  only  during  his  recent  trial 
have  the  extent  and  enormity  of  his 
crimes  been  established. 

The  chief  specialties  of  the  fly  are  now 
known  to  be  the  transmission  of  intestinal 
diseases,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and 
diarrhoea.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  in 
recent  studies  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  London  that  he  may  very  pos- 
sibly carry  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  diph- 
theria, ophthalmia,  smallpox,  staphylo- 
coccus infection,  swine  fever,  tropical  sore, 
and  the  eggs  of  parasitic  worms. 

Hence,  the  vigorous  campaign  now  be- 
ing carried  on  against  the  house-fly  by 
civic  associations  and  health  boards 
throughout  the  country.  In  many  cities 
placards  have  been  posted  warning  the 
people  in  terse  text  and  graphic  pictures 


of  the  danger  from  flies,  and  giving  rules 
for  protection  against  them;  lectures  on 
the  subjects  are  also  being  widely  given, 
and  even  that  new  popular  fad,  the  mov- 
ing picture  show,  has  been  brought  into 
service  to  educate  the  public  to  the  dang- 
ers of  the  musca  domestica,  as  the  house- 
fly is  scientifically  termed,  or,  as  Dr.  L.  0. 
Howard  has  aptly  named  it,  the  "typhoid 
fly."  Over  98  per  cent,  of  the  flies  that 
visit  our  homes  and  surroundings  belong 
to  this  dangerous  species. 

MILLIONS   OF   BACTERIA   ON   A   SINGLE  FLY. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  fly's 
body  is  particularly  adapted  for  carrying 
the  infectious  material,  and  as  it  breeds 
in  fecal  matter  almost  exclusively  and  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  of  each  individual 
fly,  the  consequent  facility  for  the  spread 
of  disease-breeding  germs  is  apparent. 

To  prove  by  experiment,  captured  flies 
were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  allowed 
to  walk  over  infected  material.  They 
were  again  examined  and  the  material 
which  they  carried,  analyzed.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  fly  captured  on  South  Street, 
New  York,  last  summer,  was  found  to  be 
carrying  in  his  mouth  and  on  his  legs 
over  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
fecal  bacteria. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  on  a  single  fly  may  range 
all  the  way  from  250  to  6,000,000.  This 
fact  becomes  even  more  startling  when  one 
considers  how  rapidly  this  insect  multi- 
plies. It  is  estimated  that  one  fly  laying 
120  eggs  at  a  time,  will  have  a  progeny 
amounting  up  to  the  sextillions  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

More  to  be  feared  is  the  common  house- 
fly. This  so-called  harmless  insect  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  infection,  which  in 
New  York  City  causes  annually  about  650 
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deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  about  7,000 
deaths  yearly  from  other  intestinal  dis- 
eases. The  statistics  in  cities  show  a  mark- 
ed rise  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever  and  intestinal  diseases  during 
the  fly  season. 

In  cities  where  flies  are  the  chief  cause 
of  intestinal  epidemics,  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year  show  comparative  freedom 
from  the  disease,  while  in  cities  where 
water  and  milk  epidemics  exist,  these  epi- 
demics may  occur  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  milk  epidemic,  however,  often 
takes  place  during  fly  season  because  of 
the  infection  of  milk  by  flies  at  the  farm 
or  in  the  local  milk  depots. 

The  danger  to  health  is  greatest  in 
parts  of  the  city  where  sanitary  precau- 
tions are  most  neglected;  but  even  if  you 
live  in  a  comparatively  well-cared-for  part 
of  town  do  not  receive  the  fly  into  your 
home  as  a  harmless  visitor,  for  he  may 
come  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  from 
the  filthiest  spot  in  the  city. 

Hitherto  the  fly  has  been  regarded  com- 
placently as  a  harmless  nuisance  and  con- 
sidered to  be  an  annoying  creature  with 
great  persistence  and  excessive  familiaritv. 
REGARDED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RE- 
CENT KNOWLEDGE,  THE  FLY  IS 
MORE  DANGEROUS  THAN  THE  TI- 
GER OR  THE  COBRA.  Worse  than 
that,  he  is,  at  least  in  our  climate,  much 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  mosquito,  and 
may  easily  be  classed,  the  world  over,  as 
the  most  dangerous  animal  on  earth. 

THE  DEADLIEST  ENEMY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  fly  which  you  remove  from  your 
milk  pitcher  may  or  may  not  have  had  a 
life  history  connected  with  all  or  any  of 
the  diseases  named  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article;  but,  depend  upon  it,  he  has 
been  wallowing  in  filth  before  he  took  hi.-, 
milk  bath.  The  falling  of  infected  flies 
into  milk  on  the  farms  or  in  the  dairies 
has  made  possible  many  a  local  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever.  This  same  propensity 
of  the  fly  for  milk  baths  has  made  the 
child's  "second  summer"  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded  by  all  mothers.  How  few  parents 
realize  that  were  it  not  for  the  fly  the 
child's  second  .summer  would  be  no  more 
to  be  feared  than  his  second  winter.  The 
very  high  death  rate  of  children  from 
diarrhoeal  diseases  abruptly  rises  and  falls 


with  the  prevalence  of  flies.  This  great 
mortality  among  young  children  from 
diarrhoea  and  enteritis  causes  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  human  span  of  life  than 
does  any  other  preventable  disease. 

Governor  Grey  has  aptly  said  that  "our 
most  valuable  natural  resource  is  our  chil- 
dren." When  we  consider  that  the  fly  is 
the  chief  disseminator  of  the  disease  to 
which  children  are  most  susceptible,  and 
which  heads  the  list  of  preventable  causes 
of  death,  the  necessity  for  a  relentless  war- 
fare upon  the  domestic  pest  is  apparent. 
_  It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the 
diseases  transmitted  through  the  agency  of 
the  house-fly  cut  short  the  average  span 
of  human  life  by  at  least  two  years.  (In- 
surance companies  take  notice.)  During 
a  generation  this  means  a  loss  of  170,000,- 
000  human  lives,  or  4,000,000  lives  of  the 
present  average  length,  or  a  money  loss 
of  $20,000,000,000. 

FLIES    KILL    MORE    THAN    BULLETS. 

Enormous  as  these  figures  seem,  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  story.  We  have  not 
figured  the  cost  of  sickness  produced  by 
the  flies.  The  pay  of  the  doctor,  the 
nurse,  and  the  druggist  has  not  been 
reckoned,  nor  has  the  loss  of  time  through 
illness  been  considered.  The  Boer  war 
taught  what  a  powerful  agent  of  death 
the  fly  could  be  when  open  latrines  were 
accessible  to  flies ;  for  it  has  been  estimated 
that  out  of  2,197  deaths  in  that  war,  1,924 
resulted  from  typhoid  fever  communicated 
by  flies.  The  large  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  unsanitary  conditions  in  mili- 
tary life  has  thus  led  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  similar  conditions  in  civil  life, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  that  accumu- 
lations of  fllth  in  open  city  lots,  alleys, 
and  about  school  sinks,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
posed country  outhouses,  is  the  source  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  of  intestinal  diseases 
of  children  through  the  agency  of  the  fly. 
The  chief  health  officer  of  one  of  our  large 
southern  cities  recently  informed  me  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  in  his 
city  had  been  transmitted  by  flies. 

Several  specific  instances  of  fly  infec- 
tion have  been  investigated  where  the  seat 
of  the  infection  was  an  unscreened  patient 
or  a  vacant  lot  containing  infected  feces. 
In  such  instances  the  source  of  infection 
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was  shown  by  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
vacillus  of  typhoid  fever  directly  from  the 
flies. 

HOW   MANY   FLIES   CARRY    TYPHOID. 

In  Montreal,  a  number  of  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  occurred  which  seemed  to 
radiate  from  one  point.  The  original  case 
occurred  at  this  point,  and  the  flies  were 
found  to  be  traveling  in  and  out  of  the 
open  and  unscreened  windows  in  large 
numbers.  A  fly  cage  was  placed  in  the 
room  and  the  specific  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  isolated  from  a  number  of  these 
flies.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as 
to  the  source  of  the  secondary  cases,  and 
there  is  also  no  question  but  that  further 
cases  might  have  been  prevented  had  pro- 
per screening  and  disinfection  been  origin- 
ally employed. 

In  New  York  City  over  one  hundred 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  almost 
within  the  limits  of  one  block.  This  block 
was  a  model  tenement,  with  the  proper 
plumbing  and  up-to-date  sanitation,  but 
close  to  the  block  were  two  stables — one 
in  a  filthy  condition — and  two  open  lots, 
each  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak 
containing  many  accumulations  of  objec- 
tionable matter,  much  of  which  harbored 
disease  germs.  These  deposits  were  swarm- 
ing with  house-flies,  and  the  same  flies 
were  going  in  and  out  of  the  tenement 
house  windows  and  lighting  on  the  ex- 
posed foods  of  adjoining  shops. 

The  attention  of  the  health  department 
was  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  all  exposed  filth 
in  this  neighborhood  be  disinfected  con- 
tinuously until  the  epidemic  had  ceased. 
The  department,  still  believing  that  the 
probable  source  of  the  epidemic  was  water 
or  possibly  milk,  did  not  disinfect  the  open 
lots,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  and  the 
epidemic  continued  throughout  the  fly 
season. 

Inasmuch  as  the  milk  supplied  to  this 
section  was  the  same  as  in  several  other 
sections  of  the  borough  where  little  or  no 
typhoid  occurred,  and  also,  inasmuch  as 
the  water  was  from  precisely  the  same 
source  as  in  the  rest  of  the  borough  where 
the  conditions  were  normal,  it  seems  al- 


most incredible  that  any  other  source  of 
infection  than  flies  could  have  been  even 
considered.  A  canvass  of  the  neighbor- 
hood showed  that  the  people  were  all  boil- 
ing their  drinking  water,  and  most  of 
them  boiling  their  milk,  but  that  none  of 
them  had  been  in  any  way  instructed  to 
guard  against  flies. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
house-fly,  has  gathered  a  large  body  of 
convincing  testimony  from  physicians  and 
health  boards  all  over  the  country,  citing 
specific  instances,  as  to  the  direct  trans- 
mission of  dangerous  diseases  by  means  of 
house-flies. 

HOW   TO  FIGHT   THE   FLY. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
we  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all 
this  can  and  shall  be  stopped?  With  a 
full  realization  of  what  it  means  we  .should 
certainly  take  care  of  our  own  nuisances 
and  see  that  our  neighbor  does  the  same. 

In  hospitals  and  at  homes  flies  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  sick,  especially 
those  ill  with  contagious  diseases. 

We  should  abolish  open  privies  and 
properly  dispose  of  our  sewage  and  other 
waste  products. 

Our  sanitary  inspectors  in  cities  should 
be  instructed  first  to  disinfect  and  then 
remove  all  exposed  filth  wherever  found. 

Stable  manure  should  be  thoroughly 
screened  or  kept  in  tight,  dark  re<:;eptacle3 
and  removed  at  regular  intervals. 

Laws  should  be  passed  in  all  provinces, 
as  they  have  been  recently  passed  in  sev- 
eral, requiring  the  thorough  screening  of 
all  public  kitchens,  restaurants  and  din- 
ing-rooms. All  food — particularly  that 
which  is  eaten  uncooked,  exposed  for  sale 
during  the  fly  season — should  be  screen- 
ed. The  same  care  should  be  taken  with 
all  the  food  in  the  home.  Dealers  who 
allow  their  good  products  to  be  exposed 
to  flies  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  rigorously  following  these  precau- 
tions much  can  be  done  toward  remo^dng 
the  conditions  which  breed  the  house-fly. 
thus  helping  materially  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  one  of.  the  most  dangerous  pest^ 
in  the  world. 
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A    WOODLAND    VISTA 


In  an  Ancient  Wood 


By 
Jaycy   Colby 


THE  fare  is  nine-pence  from  Slough 
and  a  shilling  from  Windsor.  The 
stage-coach,  or  as  they  call  it  in  Eng- 
land— the  Brake,  runs  three  times  a  day. 
Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  time 
bowling  along  the  Buckinghamshire  roads 
behind  horses,  you  may  travel  by  train  to 
and  from  Windsor  for  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  three  shillings  return.    Whichever 


means  of  transportation  you  may  have 
chosen  does  not  matter.  The  journey  is 
short  in  either  case  and  the  end  of  it  as 
beautiful. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  have  found 
wonderful  old  castles  or  scenery  any  more 
beautiful  than  you  may  find  in  a  thousand 
other  places  in  England.  Or  that  you 
shall  find  anything  more  than  seventeen 
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PUMPKIN    HILL" 
ICromwell's  soldiers  are  charged.". with  having  ruthlessly  pollarded  these  trees. 


hundred  acres  of  famous  trees  and  park, 
and  a  little  flat  place  where  the  poet  Gray 
is  buried.  Yet,  as  a  Canadian,  just  to  see 
the  gnarled  trunks  of  Burnham  Beeches, 
to  wander  over  the  leaf-strewn  paths  and 
marvel  at  the  names  of  the  inns,  is  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  few  shillings  expend- 
ed. For,  in  Canada,  which  is  a  land  of 
great  trees,  we  do  not  know  how  to  respect 
them;  and  when  we  have  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  open  spaces  we  are  frantic 
to  fill  them,  quickly,  with  bricks  and 
mortar  or  imported  germs  of  citizenhood, 
whereas  in  crowded  England  they  have 
enterprise — or  need — enough  to  maintain 
such  places  as  Burnham  Beeches. 

But  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  public 
playgrounds. 

We  came  from  Windsor  by  brake.  It 
was  the  poet  Gray  we  sought,  for  one  of 
us  had  an  affection  for  him.     We  knew 


that  the  Beeches  at  Burnham  were  closely 
associated  with  him  and  that  before  one 
visited  Stokes  Pogis,  where  close  beside 
the  quiet  little  country  church,  Gray  lies 
buried,  one  would  do  well  to  see  the  great 
woods  in  which  he  may  have  drawn  some 
inspiration,  and  in  which  to  this  day 
stands  one  tree,  named  in  his  memory. 
But  a  grave  in  a  country  that  is  not  your 
own,  among  people  that  do  not  live  just  as 
you  do,  and  containing  a  shell  you  have 
not  seen,  is  not  satisfying.  One's  imagin- 
ation toils  to  create  the  image  of  the  man 
as  he  might  have  looked.  One  tries  to 
make  for  it  colors  and  a  form  that  fit  in 
with  the  atmosphere  in  which — for  the 
locality  cannot  have  changed  much  since 
his  death — he  lived.  But  it  is  a  vague 
work. 

It  was    Sunday    when    we   visited    the 
place.    We  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  little 
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BURNHAM  BEECHES  AS    IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY. 
The  oldest  and  best  known  pleasure  ground  in  "  Merrie  England' 


old  church  in  time  for  the  service,  but  ere 
we  found  it,  having  walked  from  the  inn, 
we  were  too  late  and  heard  the  drone  of 
the  responses  going  on  within.  A  brown 
ribbon  of  path  led  between  the  graves  to 
the  open  church  door.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  droning  of  bees,  drunk  with  plenti- 
tude.  Here  and  there  butterflies  fluttered 
in  zig-zag  courses,  captive  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  their  wayward  desires.  The  very 
essence  of  summer  was  in  the  atmosphere. 
Every  bird  note  was  a  paean ;  exery  living 
thing  an  ecstacy.  In  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Church  a  young  woman  was  lingering 
over  a  grave  covered  with  a  sarcophagus- 
like stone.  After  peering  here  and  there 
to  see  if  perhaps  we  could  find  Gray's 
grave  unaided,  I  stepped  close  to  her  and 
asked  if  she  could  tell  us  where  the  poet 
Gray  was  buried. 


"Here,"  she  said,  simply,  indicating  the 
stone  beside  which  she  and  I  were  stand- 
ing. 

One  could  not  help  but  wonder  which 
of  his  verses  had  brought  her  there. 

It  is  not  under  the  stone  that  Gray  is 
to  be  found,  but  throughout  the  country- 
side in  the  neighborhood  of  Stokes  Pogis. 
I  mean  that  one  can  better  imagine  him 
passing  down  this  stretch  of  green,  walk- 
ing by  this  ploughed  field,  or  observing 
yonder  flignt  of  pigeons  wheeling  home  in 
the  evening,  than  dead.  It  lies  in  a  pait 
of  England  where  each  little  way  is  as 
nice  as  the  other;  where  one  is  intoxicated 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  lanes,  and 
their  charm;  where  clustering  red-roofed 
villages  look  as  though  they  had  lost  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  woodland  bowers, 
and  settled  down,  despairing  ever  to  find 
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THE    POET    GRAY'S    BEECH    AT    BURNHAM    BEECHES 


their  way  out  again,  but  quite  content. 
Every  Inn  has  a  name  and  every  name  its 
quaint  conceit — as  for  example :  "The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Castle ;"  "The  Jolly  Butch- 
ers;" "God  Begot"  and  "The  Little  Dust- 
pan." 

A  sheet  known  as  the  "Burnham 
Beeches  Advertiser,"  contributes  not  a 
little  interest  to  the  traveller  newly  ar- 
rived. Reading  it,  one  learned,  for  in- 
stance, that  Mr.  Herbe  Sharp  is  hired  by 
the  village  corporation  to  photograph 
groups  in  any  part  of  the  Beeches;  that 
"Hall  and  Son"  are  Family  Butchers  and 
Fly  Proprietors,  with  superior  close  and 
open  carriages  which  meet  all  trains,  to 
order;  that  the  "King  of  Prussia  Inn,"  on 
the  border  of  the  Beeches,  lets  traps  and 
furnishes  cottage  apartments;  that  at 
"Marco's"  large  or  small  picnic  parties 
can  be  accommodated  and  crockery  is 
"lent  on  hire;"  that  at  "The  Tent"  sweets, 
toys  and  teas  are  licensed  to  be  sold;  and 


that  visitors  to  the  park  who  are  interested 
in  antique  furniture,  old  China,  Ex  Libris 
Plates,  or  rare  and  curious  books  would 
be  repaid  by  a  call  at  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Beeches 
themselves  to  attempt  to  set  upon  paper  a 
list  of  their  charms.  For  trees  are,  after 
all,  no  more  than  wood  in  a  natural  state, 
and  a  woods  is  no  more  than  a  collection 
of  trees — or  so,  one  might  put  it — jumbled 
together  upon  uneven  ground,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  get  a  maximum  number  of  com- 
binations of  light  and  shade,  color  and 
distance  and  so  on. 

These  beeches  must  have  been  saplings 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  they  can- 
not have  shown  any  signs  of  the  enormous 
growth  which  was  to  be  theirs  later;  or  if 
they  did,  Caesar  must  have  missed  seeing 
them.  For  could  he  return  to  Britain  in 
modern  times  he  would  alter  his  impres- 
sion that  "timber  of  every  kind  found  in 
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Gaul  grows  in  Britain  except  the  Beech 
and  silver  fir."  He  cannot  have  been  a 
careful  observer  nor  a  man  of  accuracies 
when  it  came  to  trees,  for  the  Beech  takes 
kindly  to  English  soil  and  grows  spontan- 
eously in  several  counties,  although  in  no 
section  does  it  attain  such  varied  and  in- 
teresting forms  as  at  Burnham  Beeches. 
Weird  likenesses  to  animals  may  often  be 
traced  upon  the  crabbed  boles  of  these 
ancient  trees.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
light  is  changing,  or  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  first  touches  the  tops  of 
the  woods,  the  forest  is  no  longer  forest, 
but  an  army  of  grotesque  Giants,  some 
fierce,  some  benign,  some  stupid  and  some 
like  leaders,  halted,  as  though,  perhaps, 
they  waited  for  the  light  of  day,  to  wake 
and  advance  again. 

But  when  the  light  is  higher  in  the  sky 
the  Beeches  become  again  merely  a  pleas- 


ant wood,  wherein  a  poet  you  admire 
walked  and  pondered  once.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  scarred  and  misshapen.  They 
are  the  ones  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Cromwell's  soldiers  ruthlessly  pollarded. 
Among  some  of  the  clusters  of  trunks  are 
yet  to  be  seen  traces  of  old  Roman  or 
Saxon  camps.  Different  generations  have 
left  different  marks  upon  the  great  pleas- 
ure ground. 

"What  I  remember,"  said  an  English- 
woman, whose  birthplace  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Beeches,  "are  the  donkey  rides, 
the  sweet-meat  man,  and  the  games  of  hide 
and  seek  we  used  to  have  among  the  tree 
trunks  when  we  were  children." 

The  sweet-meat  vendor  and  the  ice- 
cream man  never  goes  out  of  fashion  in 
this  old  pleasure  ground.  It  is  an  ideal 
place    for    picnics.      Thousands    of    "all 
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sorts  and  conditions"  of  men,  women  and 
children  have  enjoyed  relaxation  from  toil 
beneath  the  green-wood  trees.  We  found 
only  one  man  with  a  grievance.  He  was 
a  local  photographer  and  his  plaint  wa^ 
that  the  picture-post    card    business    was 


ruining  him,  for  the  reason  that  people 
now  obtained  ready-made  views  of  the 
park  for  next  to  nothing — and  worth 
next  to  nothing — while  his  work,  consci- 
entiously done,  and  really  worth  having, 
was  in  less  demand. 


WHERE    AN    OAK    AND    A    BEECH    HAVE    JOINED    COMPANY 


Th(B  BwmmilMirm^m  Englkcgd 


n  REMEMBER  seeing  it — the  sweet-grass  basket — thirty  years 
ago,  when  first,  a  little  lad,  I  visited  Rose  Lady  in  company 
with  my  Mother.  And  just  yesterday  I  saw  it  again.  Only 
this  time  I  understood,  while  on  that  earlier  day  my  childish  heart 
could  only  wonder. 

Rose  Lady  she  has  always  been  to  me,  boy  and  man.  Then, 
she  wore  roses  like  early  dawn-blush  constantly  in  her  bosom  or  in 
her  graying  hair;  roses  paled  and  glowed  in  the  creamy  texture 
of  her  cheeks,  for  even  the  hand  of  fifty  years  had  left  none  but 
loving  traces  there.  And,  yesterday,  Rose  Lady,  at  four-score  just 
passed,  still  wore  her  badge  of  beauty — though  this  time  the  roses 
were  white  like  her  heaven-kissed  brow,  white  like  the  abundant 
snows  of  the  head  now  resting  on  its  last  pillow. 

The  little  oval  basket,  diffusing  a  faint  perfume  as  of  some- 
thing lovely  yet  undefined,  lay  on  the  bureau  in  Rose  Lady's  small 
dressing-room,  where  she  received  us  intimately  that  day.  I  had 
almost  Said,  "on  that  far-away  day,"  but  as  I  look  back  a  span  of 
thirty  years  seems  not  so  long  as  it  seemed  then — for  Rose  Lady 
had  just  whispered  to  my  Mother  that  the  sweet-grass  basket  had 
been  undisturbed  from  the  day  she  was  twenty,  and  a  bride — 
thirty  years  ago. 

I  remember  wanting  very  much  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
opening  that  little  basket  when  the  two  ladies  left  the  room,  but 
either  mv  rigid  training,  or  something  of  awe  for  the  glistening 
eyes  of  Rose  Lady  as  she  had  spoken  to  my  Mother,  restrained  me, 
for  I  did  not  touch  it.  However,  neither  of  these  considerations 
deterred  me  from  asking  quite  frankly  what  it  contained. 

"Only  a  little  piece  of  lace,  my  dear,"  answered  Rose  Lady 
with  a  smile,  which  even  my  boyish  nature  discerned  to  be  not 
far  removed  from  tears. 

Yesterday  my  aged  Mother  told  me  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  I 
tell  it  to  you. 


Sixty  years  ago  Rose  Lady  was  married.  No  marvel  that  the 
joy  in  her  cheek  matched  the  delicate  hue  of  the  roses  at  her 
breast,  for  in  the  old-fashioned  way  she  had  wedded  for  love.  Just 
above  the  roses  was  fastened  an  exquisite  point  lace  handkerchief, 
sent  as  a  bridal  gift  by  my  Mother,  a  young  wife  whose  recent 
happy  motherhood  made  attendance  upon  King  Baby  more  im- 
portant even  than  joyance  with  her  girlhood's  friend  in  her  wed- 
ding hour. 

On  the  marriage  night  Rose  Lady  took  from  her  bosom  the 
creamy  film  and  laid  it  with  her  bride  roses  in  the  oval  sweet-grass 
basket,  whispering  only  to  her  own  secret  ear  that  there  it  should 
rest — against  that  day  when  it  might  be  fashioned  into  a  tiny  lace 
cap.  Like  Mary  Madonna,  already  she  pondered  these  things  in 
her  heart. 

And  so  Rose  Lady  began  to  live  with  her  beautiful  Dream. 

When,  thirty  years  later,  I  as  a  boy  saw  the  sweet-grass  basket 
lying  on  the  bureau,  it  still  enshrined  the  yellowish  lace.  The 
Baby  had  wandered  off  somewhere  among  the  star-fields,  and  had 
forgotten  to  come  to  the  breast  all  gentled  and  ready  to  pillow  his 
downy  head;  he  couldn't  have  known  how  Rose  Lady's  arms 
ached  with  the  heaviest  of  all  weights — the  weight  of  emptiness; 
he  couldn't  have  known,  because  so  many  babies  come  even~to 
breasts  and  arms  quite  reluctant  to  receive  them. 

So  the  years  past,  and  Rose  Lady  lived  with  her  beautiful 
Dream,  until  at  length  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  hope  to  any- 
one else,  but  I  think  she  always  knew  that  the  Baby  was  hers,  even 
when  certain  at  length  that  she  would  have  to  find  him  herself,  off 
there  among  the  star-fields  where  he  had  w?.ndered.  But  her 
Dream  made  her  tender  to  all  little  children,  to  whom  she  became 
The  Mother,  and  loving  to  all  who  bore  children,  for  Rose  Lady 
li^'^  beautifully  with  her  beautiful  Dream. 

And  now,  otit  of  the  gates  of  four-score  she  has  passed  to  the 
star-fields —to  realize  her  Dream.  At  length  thie  sweet-grass  basket 
is  empty,  for  my  Mottier  knew  right  well  that  the  ancient  lace 
must  lay  upon  Rose  Lady's  bosom  onc^  more  as  it  had  lain  sixty 
years  ago,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  little  child  who  had 
wandered  away  amcwig  the  star-fields — for  Rose  Lady  has  found 
him  now. 


Rules  of  Health  for  Automobile 

Tires 


By 
Pierre  St.  Quentin 


AMONG  the  numerous  amusing  pic- 
tures dealing  with  the  subject  of 
motoring,  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous ever  published  is  the  one  depicting 
the  last  remains  of  a  car  lying  at  the  edge 
of  a  ditch,  with  the  few  remaining  drops 
of  gasolene  in  its  tank  burning  out.  In 
the  foreground  the  unlucky  chauffeur  is 
seen  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  a  most 
disconsolate  position,  studying  a  book  of 
rules,  "Tips  to  Drivers,"  and  as  he  turns 
the  pages  exclaiming,  "Now,  let  us  see 
what  I  have  to  do  in  this  case." 

This  pathetic  scene  is  not  intended, 
as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  to  illustrate 
the  uselessness  of  books  of  rules  or  rules 
in  general.  It  rather  shows  the  futiUty 
of  waiting  until  an  accident  happens  be- 
fore taking  steps  to  inform  oneself  of  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  an  emergency.  Text 
books  about  the  automoboile  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  motorists  should  be 
studied  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents  or  breakdowns, 
rather  than  after  the  mischief  is  done. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  tires  is  it 
advisable  for  the  owner  of  an  automobile 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able him  to  take  those  precautionary 
measures  which  will  prevent  extra  wear 
or  the  infliction  of  needless  damage.  The 
item  of  expense  alone  should  convince  him 
of  the  importance  of  this.  And  yet  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
man  knows  far  more  about  his  engines 
and  the  actual  running  of  his  car  than 
he  does  about  the  care  of  his  tires. 

Unlike  almost  every  other  accessory  to 
the  automobile  industry,  every  part  of  a 
tire    is    hand-made    and    absolutely    no 


machinery  is  used  except  the  frames  in 
which  it  is  cured.  The  process  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  First  a  ply  of  sea  island 
cotton,  frictioned  with  rubber  so  that 
every  pore  is  absolutely  filled,  is  tightly 
wrapped  on  a  heavy  and  solid  iron  core. 
Over  this  is  wrapped  a  ply  of  what  is 
called  "skim,"  made  of  the  best  rubber. 
The  object  of  the  "skim"  is  to  have  it 
fill  every  interstice  in  the  tire  when  it  has 
been  finished  and  is  in  process  of  vul- 
canization. Under  the  heat  and  pressure 
of  this  process  the  "skim"  flows  and  per- 
forms its  functions.  After  the  first  ply 
of  fabric  and  the  first  ply  of  "skim" 
come  alternately  other  plies  of  fab- 
ric and  "skim"  to  the  number  of  three. 
Then  the  bead,  the  part  of  the  tire  which 
fits  under  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  which 
is  made  of  hard  rubber  thoroughly  cured, 
is  placed  on  the  core  on  top  of  the  project- 
ing ends  of  the  three  plies  of  fabric. 
These  are  then  turned  up  and  over  to  pro- 
tect the  bottom  and  side  of  the  bead. 
Then  three  more  plies  of  fabric  and 
"skim"  are  stretched  over  the  tire,  lapping 
over  the  top  and  side  of  the  bead,  thus 
protecting  it  from  injury  in  the  rim  and 
securing  it  firmly  to  the  fabric,  cushion 
and  facing  of  the  tire. 

The  tire  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
cushion  and  the  facing  which  together 
make  the  tread  or  wearing  surface.  The 
cushion  is  placed  on  top  of  the  last  ply 
of  fabric  and  is  made  of  the  very  best 
obtainable  quality  of  rubber,  because  to 
a  great  extent  adhesion  of  the  facing  is 
obtained  only  by  this  means  and  the  tire's 
longevity  depends  upon  the  right  kind  of 
a  cushion  properly  put  on.     Above  this 
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is  placed  the  tread  or  facing,  a  very  heavy 
stock  of  rubber,  calculated  in  its  com- 
pounding to  withstand  the  greatest  pos- 
sible shocks  and  blows.  After  the  tire 
has  received  the  facing  it  is  put  in  a 
mould,  and  this  mould  is  put  between  two 
shelves  of  a  heavy  press  in  which  the  cure 
or  vulcanization  takes  place.  This  re- 
quires considerable  time  under  immense 
steam  pressure  and  heat. 

In  purchasing  a  car  it  is  imperative 
that  the  tires  should  be  of  the  proper  di- 
mensions. A  tire  intended  for  a  certain 
weight  of  car  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  used  on  a  car  heavier  than  the 
weight  for  which  it  was  intended  without 
giving  unnecessary  trouble  and  being  a 
source  of  expense  to  the  owner.  The  mat- 
ter is  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  car, 
most  people  say,  but  the  question  of 
economy  sometimes  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  initial  equipment.  A  manufacturer 
may  save  thousands  of  dollars,  and  inci- 
dentally increase  his  profits  by  skimping 
in  his  tires.  Then  when  trouble  comes 
the  blame  instead  of  being  laid  at  his 
door  is  charged  up  against  the  maker  of 
the  tires.  This  can  only  be  obviated  by 
insisting  on  having  tires  of  the  proper 
dimensions  fitted  to  the  car  in  the  first 
place. 

A  second  essential  is  to  see  that  the 
tires  are  correctly  inflated.  This  sounds 
very  simple  and  obvious,  and  so  it  should 
be.  But  where  is  the  man  yet  born  who 
will  pump  a  tire  to  a  hundred  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  who  can  get 
along  just  as  well  with  eighty  pounds, 
provided  it  does  not  cost  him  anything  by 
so  doing?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
some  chauffeurs  obtain  a  commission  on 
tires,  and  it  is  to  these  gentlemen's  ad- 
vantage to  underinflate  rather  than  over- 
inflate  the  tires.  Try  as  hard  as  they  can, 
they  cannot  do  the  latter  with  an  ordinary 
hand  pump,  and  the  owner  is  surprised 
at  the  persistently  large  tire  bill. 

In  pumping  by  hand,  the  barrel  of  the 
pump  gradually  becomes  hot,  and  allows 
a  great  deal  of  air  to  pass  the  plunger  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  tire,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  metal  of  which  the  bar- 
rel is  made,  and  the  wear  on  the  leather 
plunger.  Then  the  aiv  which  does  enter 
the  tire  goes  in  in  a  heated  condition,  and 
as  it  cools  it  contracts,  reducing  the  pres- 
sure.    On   the   other  hand,   mechanical 


pumping  obviates  this,  and  if  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  used  it  even  expands  when  the 
tire  is  running,  due  to  the  heat  generated 
by  the  friction.  The  man  who  drives  and 
looks  after  his  own  car  has  only  himself 
to  please.  Being  his  own  master  and  hav- 
ing to  pay  his  own  bills,  it  only  remains 
to  point  out  that  he  will  probably  get  bet- 
ter service  from  his  tires  if  he  resorts  to 
mechanical  pumping,  thereby  reducing 
his  repair  bills. 

Procrastination  in  filling  up  a  tire 
which  is  beginning  to  sag  is  to  be  shun- 
ned. If  a  tire  should  happen  to  blow  out 
or  puncture  on  the  road  late  at  night  or 
in  a  crowded  street,  it  does'nt  pay  to  wait 
until  you  reach  the  garage.  It  is  in  just 
these  few  blocks  that  the  damage  is  done 
that  will  hkely  cost  the  autoist  money  for 
repairs  that  would  be  otherwise  unneces- 
sary. If  a  handpump  is  used,  a  few  drops 
of  oil  in  the  barrel  occasionally  will  great- 
ly help  the  leather  to  retain  a  good  bear- 
ing on  the  barrel,  and  will  prevent  it 
heating  and  drying  up.  Such  small 
things  as  these  appeal  to  everyone,  but 
how  few  remember  to  practise  them?  The 
methods  employed  by  some  drivers  in 
pumping  a  tire  make  the  work  doubly 
hard,  and  the  amount  of  air  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  tube  is  generally  gauged 
by  their  physical  endurance  rather  than 
by  other  factors.  The  plunger  must  be 
pushed  home  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke, 
otherwise  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
air  will  go  into  the  tire,  as  the  pump  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  engine  on  its 
compression  stroke.  The  air  becomes 
compressed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  this  compression  must  be  higher  than 
that  in  the  tire  to  overcome  the  valve; 
otherwise  it  is  useless  to  go  on  pumping 
to  the  distraction  of  nerves. 

Defective  alignment  is  another  cause  of 
excessive  wear  in  tires.  Cars  are  often 
seen  on  the  road  where  either  the  front 
or  rear  wheels  are  obviously  out  of  true 
alignment,  and  one  wonders  why  the  own- 
er of  the  car  does  not  notice  it  and  rectify 
it.  Rear  wheels  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
used  to  be  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  the 
solidity  of  the  up-to-date  rear  axle,  with 
the  wheels  well  supported  on  long  ball- 
bearing sleeves.  But  defective  front 
wheels  in  the  matter  of  alignment  are  still 
frequently  met  with  on  modern  cars. 
This  is  often  the  result  of  careless  driving, 
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such  as  running  the  wheels  hard  up 
against  a  curb.  In  other  cases  it  is  due 
to  the  set  of  the  steering  arms,  which 
are  connected  by  their  tie-bar,  being 
wrong.  A  small  inaccuracy  here  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  not  only  in  the  steer- 
ing, but  also  in  the  wearing  of  the  tires. 
In  taking  a  curve  it  will  be  easily  follow- 
ed that  the  inner  wheel  has  to  describe  a 
smaller  circle  than  the  outer  one,  and  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  steer- 
ing arms  being  exactly  right  whether  the 
wheel  will  strike  its  true  circle  relative 
to  the  other  wheel  or  run  more  or  less 
crabwise;  in  fact,  simply  scrape  along  the 
ground,  instead  of  progressing  with  a  true 
rolling  motion.  As  a  result  the  tire  shows 
undue  wear.  Any  defect  in  the  tie-bar 
as  to  ite  length  or  setting  will  have  the 
same  effect,  so  that  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  having  the  setting  of  the  steering 
wheels  tested  when  any  undue  wear  of 
the  tires  becomes  apparent. 

Then  as  to  punctures,  the  horror  of  the 
motorist,  not  much  can  be  said  that  is 
not  already  known.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  many  drivers  there  are  whose 
only  concern  when  a  puncture  oc- 
curs is  to  get  on  the  road  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  who  will  in 
consequence  overlook  the  most  important 
rules.  Leaving  the  work  half  done  is 
worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  If  after 
the  tube  has  punctured  you  do  not  take 
the  simple  precaution  of  minutely  exam- 
ining the  cover,  if  you  make  no  attempt 
to  find  and  remove  the  nail  or  other  object 
which  has  caused  the  trouble,  you  mav 
be  quite  certain  that  sooner  or  late  it  wi^l 
bring  about  another  puncture  and  an- 
other and  another  until  it  is  removed. 

Some  drivers  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary 
when  they  have  examined  the  outside  of 
the  tire.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  trouble  has  been  caused  bv  a 
headless  nail  or  some  other  object  whicli 
has  gone  right  into  the  tire,  leavine  no 
trace  of  its  presence  on  the  outside  surface. 
Accordingly,  after  the  outside  of  the  tire 
has  been  examined,  the  inside  .should  be 
inspected  also.  Pa.ss  the  hand  over  everv 
part  of  the  interior,  and  don't  refit  the 


cover  until  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  the  nail  is  not  in  the  cut. 

The  use  of  French  chalk  as  a  lubricant 
between  the  inner  tube  and  the  cover  of 
a  tire  sometimes  leads  to  trouble.  Its 
use  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  inner  tube 
from  adhering  to  the  cover  or  the  rim 
and  becoming  torn  when  being  removed; 
but  too  much  chalk  is  a  bad  thing.  When 
too  much  chalk  is  applied,  it  accumulates 
here  and  there.  During  inflation,  and 
while  the  tire  is  in  motion,  these  accumu- 
lations become  very  tightly  compressed, 
and  the  light  powder  works  its  way 
through  the  canvas  and  loosens  it.  A  pe- 
culiarity about  this  loosening  is  that  it 
never  occurs  on  the  running  portion  of 
the  cover,  but  always  just  beside  it,  on 
the  most  dangerous  place,  seeing  that 
when  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  the  flexion 
of  the  tire  is  greatest  just  beside  the  tread. 
Another  and  a  more  serious  result,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  chalk  gradually  becomes 
so  compressed  that  it  is  transformed  into 
a  hard  mass,  the  first  act  of  destruction 
of  which  is  to  cut  the  canvas.  The  cut 
edges  are  stiff  and  hard,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  inner  tube  is  nipped 
by  them.  Even  if  the  chalk  is  spread 
with  perfect  regularity  all  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  cover,  if  the  amount  applied 
has  been  at  all  excessive,  one  or  other  of 
these  troubles  will  visit  the  tire. 

Non-skid  attachments  which  are  not 
part  of  the  tire  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
bead  is  made  for  the  clinch  and  the  clinch 
for  the  bead,  and  anything  interposed  not 
only  damages  the  bead,  but  lets  in  water 
and  dirt,  which  soons  plays  havoc  with  the 
tire. 

In  laying  up  the  car  for  the  winter,  the 
tires  should  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  All  small  holes  should  be 
cleaned  out  with  gasolene,  and  dirt  and 
small  stones  removed  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. If  there  are  any  large  holes, 
they  should  be  immediately  repaired. 
The  tubes  should  be  wiped  over  with  gaso- 
lene and  slightly  inflated  and  well  cover- 
ed with  French  chalk.  Then  insert  in 
the  tires,  wrap  up  in  cloths  and  lay  them 
flat  on  a  shelf. 
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What  You  Want'' 


By 
O.   Henry 


NIGHT  had  fallen  on  that  great  and 
beautiful  city  known  as  Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway.  And  with  the  night 
came  the  enchanted  glamor  that  belongs 
not  to  Arabia  alone.  In  different  mas- 
querade the  streets,  bazaars  and  walled 
houses  of  the  occidental  city  of  romance 
were  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  folk 
that  so  much  interested  our  interesting 
old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  H.  A.  Rashid. 
They  wore  clothes  eleven  hundred  years 
nearer  to  the  latest  styles  than  H.  A.  saw 
in  the  old  Bagdad;  but  they  were  about 
the  same  people  underneath.  With  the 
eye  of  faith,  you  could  have  seen  the  Lit- 
tle Hunchback,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Fitbad 
the  Tailor,  the  Beautiful  Persian,  the  one- 
eyed  Calenders,  Ali  Baba  and  Forty  Rob- 
bers on  every  block,  and  the  Barber  and 
his  Six  Brothers,  and  all  the  old  Arabian 
gang  easily. 

But  let  us  revenue  to  our  lamb  chops. 

Old  Tom  Crowley  was  a  caliph.  He 
had  $42,000,000  in  preferred  stocks  and 
bonds  with  solid  gold  edges.  In  these 
times,  to  be  called  a  caliph  you  must  have 
money.  The  old-style  caliph  business  as 
conducted  by  Mr.  Rashid  is  not  safe.  If 
you  hold  up  a  person  nowadays  in  a  ba- 
zaar or  a  Turkish  bath  or  a  side  street, 
and  inquire  into  his  private  and  personal 
affairs,  the  police  court'll  get  you. 

Old  Tom  was  tired  of  clubs,  theatres, 
dinners,  friends,  music,  money  and  every- 
thing. That's  what  makes  a  caliph — you 
must  get  to  despise  everything  that  monej'- 
can  buy,  and  then  go  out  and  try  to  want 
something  that  you  can't  pay  for. 

"I'll  take  a  little  trot  around  town  all  by 
myself,"  thought  old  Tom,  "and  try  if 
I  can  stir  up  anything  new.  Let's  see — 
it  seems  I've  read  about  a  king  or  a  Car- 
diff giant  or  something  in  old  times  who 


used  to  go  about  with  false  whiskers  on, 
making  Persian  dates  with  folks  he  hadn't 
been  introduced  to.  That  don't  listen 
like  a  bad  idea.  I  certainly  have  got  a 
case  of  humdrumness  and  fatigue  on  for 
the  ones  I  do  know.  That  old  Cardiff  used 
to  pick  up  cases  of  trouble  as  he  ran  upon 
'em  and  give  'em  gold — sequins,  I  think 
it  was — and  make  'em  marry  or  got  'em 
good  Government  jobs.  Now,  I'd  like 
something  of  that  sort.  My  money  is  as 
good  as  his  was  even  if  the  magazines  do 
ask  me  every  month  where  I  got  it.  Yes, 
I  guess  I'll  do  a  little  Cardiff  business  to- 
night, and  see  how  it  goes." 

Plainly  dressed,  old  Tom  Crowley  left 
his  Madison  Avenue  palace,  and  walked 
westward  and  then  south.  As  he  stepped 
to  the  sidewalk.  Fate,  who  holds  the  ends 
of  the  strings  in  the  central  offices  of  all 
the  enchanted  cities,  pulled  a  thread,  and 
a  young  man  twenty  blocks  away  looked 
at  a  wall  clock,  and  then  put  on  his  coat. 

James  Turner  worked  in  one  of  those 
little  hat-cleaning  establishments  on  Sixth 
Avenue  in  which  a  fire  alarm  rings  when 
you  push  the  door  open,  and  where  they 
clean  your  hat  while  you  wait — two  days. 
James  stood  all  day  at  an  electric  machine 
that  turned  hats  around  faster  than  the 
best  brands  of  champagne  ever  could  have 
done.  Overlooking  your  mild  imperti- 
nence in  feeling  a  curiosity  about  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  a  stranger,  I  will  give 
you  a  modified  description  of  him. 
Weight,  118 ;  complexion,  hair  and  brain, 
light;  height,  five  feet  six;  age,  about 
twenty-three;  dressed  in  a  $10  suit  of 
greenish-blue  serge;  pockets  containing 
two  keys  and  sixty-three  cents  in  change. 

But  do  not  misconjecture  because  this 
description  sounds  like  a  General  Alarm 
that  James  was  either  lost  or  a  dead  one. 
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Allon! 

James  stood  all  day  at  his  work.  His 
feet  were  tender  and  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  impositions  being  put  upon  or  be- 
low them.  All  day  long  they  burned  and 
smarted,  causing  him  much  suffering  and 
inconvenience.  But  he  was  earning 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  which  he  needed 
to  support  his  feet  whether  his  feet  would 
support  him  or  not. 

James  Turner  had  his  own  conception 
of  what  happiness  was,  just  as  you  and  T 
have  ours.  Your  delight  is  to  gad  about 
the  world  in  yachts  and  motor-cars  and 
to  hurl  ducats  at  wild  fowl.  Mine  is  to 
smoke  a  pipe  at  evenfall,  and  watch  a 
badger,  a  rattlesnake  and  an  owl  go  into 
their  common  prairie  home  one  by  one. 

James  Turner's  idea  of  bliss  was  differ- 
ent ;  but  it  was  his.  He  would  go  directly 
to  his  boarding-house  when  his  day'« 
work  was  done.  After  his  supper  of  small 
steak,  Bessemer  potatoes,  stooed  (not  stev/- 
ed)  apples  and  infusion  of  chickory,  he 
would  ascend  to  his  fifth-floor-back  hall 
room.  Then  he  would  take  off  his  shoes 
and  socks,  place  the  soles  of  his  burning 
feet  against  the  cold  bars  of  his  iron  bed, 
and  read  Clark  Russell's  sea  yarns.  The 
delicious  relief  of  the  cool  metal  applied 
to  his  smarting  soles  was  his  nightly  joy. 
His  favorite  novels  never  palled  upon 
him;  the  sea  and  the  adventures  of  its 
navigators  were  his  sole  intellectual  pas- 
sion. No  millionaire  was  ever  happier 
than  James  Turner  taking  his  ease. 

When  James  left  the  hat-cleaning  shop 
he  walked  three  blocks  out  of  his  way 
home  to  look  over  the  goods  of  a  second- 
hand bookstall.  On  the  sidewalk  stands 
he  had  more  than  once  picked  up  a  paper- 
covered  volume  of  Clark  Russell  at  half 
price. 

While  he  was  bending  with  a  scholarly 
stoop  over  the  marked-down  miscellany 
of  cast-off  literature,  old  Tom  the  caliph 
sauntered  by.  His  discerning  eye,  made 
keen  by  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  laundry  soap  (save  the 
wrappers!),  recognized  instantly  the  poor 
and  discerning  scholar,  a  worthy  object  of 
his  caliphanous  mood.  He  descended  the 
two  shallow  stone  steps  that  led  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  addrassed  without  hesita- 
tion the  object  of  his  designed  munifi- 
cence. His  first  words  were  no  worse  than 
salutory  and  tentative. 


James  Turner  looked  up  coldly,  witJi 
"Sartor  Resartus"  in  one  hand  and  "A 
Mad  Marriage"  in  the  other. 

"Beat  it,"  said  he.  "I  don't  want  to 
buy  any  coat  hangers  or  town  lots  in 
Hankipoo,  New  Jersey.  Run  along,  now, 
and  play  with  your  Teddy  bear." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  caliph,  ignoring 
the  flippancy  of  the  hat  cleaner,  "I  ob- 
serve that  you  are  of  a  studious  disposi- 
tion. Learning  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  world.  I  never  had  any  of  it 
worth  mentioning,  but  I  admire  to  see  it 
in  others.  I  come  from  the  West,  where 
we  imagine  nothing  but  facts.  Maybe  I 
couldn't  understand  the  poetry  and  allu- 
sions in  them  books  vou  are  picking  over, 
but  I  like  to  see  somebody  else  seem  to 
know  what  they  mean.  Now,  I'd  like  to 
make  you  a  proposition  I'm  worth  about 
$40,000,000,  and  I'm  getting  richer  every 
day.  I  made  the  height  of  it  manufactur- 
ing Aunt  Patty's  Silver  Soap.  T  invented 
the  art  of  making  it.  I  experimented  for 
three  years  before  I  got  just  the  right 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
and  caustic  potash  mixture  to  curdle  prop- 
erly. And  after  I  had  taken  some  $9,000,- 
000  out  of  the  soap  business  I  made  the 
rest  in  corn  and  wheat  futures.  Now,  you 
seem  to  have  the  literary  and  scholarly 
turn  of  character;  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  I'll  pay  for  your  education  at  the 
finest  college  in  the  world.  I'll  pay  the 
expense  of  your  rummaging  over  Europe 
and  the  art  galleries,  and  finally  set  you 
up  in  a  good  business.  You  needn't  make 
it  soap  if  you  have  any  objections.  I  see 
by  your  clothes  and  frazzled  necktie  that 
you  are  mighty  poor;  and  you  can't  afford 
to  turn  down  the  offer.  Well,  when  do 
you  want  to  begin?" 

The  hat  cleaner  turned  upon  old  Tom 
the  eye  of  the  Big  City,  which  is  an  eye 
expressive  of  cold  and  justifiable  suspicion, 
of  judgment  suspended  as  high  as  Haman 
was  hung,  of  self-preservation,  of  chal- 
lenge, curiosity,  defiance,  cynici.sm,  and, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it,  of  a  child- 
like yearning  for  friendliness  and  fellow- 
ship that  must  must  be  hidden  when  one 
walks  among  the  "stranger  bands."  For 
in  New  Bagdad  one,  in  order  to  survive, 
must  suspect  whosoever  sits,  dwells,  drinks, 
rides,  walks  or  sleeps  in  the  adjacent  chair, 
house,  booth,  seat,  path  or  room. 
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"Say,  Mike,"  said  James  Turner, 
"what's  your  line,  anyway  —  shoe 
laces?  I'm  not  buying  anything. 
You  better  put  an  egg  in  your 
shoe  and  beat  it  before  incidents 
occur  to  you.  You  can't  work  off  any 
fountain  pens,  gold  spectacles  you  found 
on  the  street,  or  trust  company  certificate 
house  clearings  on  me.  Say,  do  I  look 
like  I'd  climbed  down  one  of  them  miss- 
ing fire-escapes  at  Helicon  Hall?  What's 
vitiating  you,  anyhow?" 

"Son,"  said  the  caliph,  in  his  most 
Harunish  tones,  "as  I  said,  I'm  worth 
$40,000,000.  I  don't  want  to  have  it  all 
put  in  my  coffin  when  I  die.  I  want  to 
do  some  good  with  it.  I  seen  you  handl- 
ing over  these  here  volumes  of  literature, 
and  I  thought  I'd  keep  you.  I've  give 
the  misionary  societies  $2,000,000,  but 
what  did  I  get  out  of  it?  Nothing  but  a 
receipt  from  *he  secretary.  Now,  you  are 
iust  the  kind  of  young  man  I'd  like  to 
take  up  and  see  what  money  could  make 
of  him." 

Volumes  of  Clark  Russell  were  hard  to 
find  that  evening  at  the  Old  Book  Shop. 
And  James  Turner's  smarting  and  aching 
feet  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  temper. 
Humble  hat  cleaner  though  he  was,  he 
had  a  spirit  equal  to  any  caliph's. 

"Say,  you  old  faker,"  he  said  angrily, 
"be  on  your  way.  I  don't  know  what 
your  game  is,  unless  you  want  change  for 
a  bogus  $40,000,000  bill.  Well,  I  don't 
carry  that  much  around  with  me.  But  T 
do  carry  a  pretty  fair  left-handed  punch 
that  you'll  get  if  you  don't  move  on." 

"You  are  a  blamed  impudent  little  gut- 
ter pup,"  said  the  caliph. 

Then  James  delivered  his  self-praised 
punch;  old  Tom  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  kicked  him  thrice;  the  hat  cleaner 
rallied  and  clinched ;  two  bookstands  were 
overturned,  and  the  books  sent  flying.  A 
cop  came  up  took  an  arm  of  each,  and 


marched  them  to  the  nearest  station  house. 
"Fighting  and  disorderly  conduct,"  said 
the  cop  to  the  sergeant. 

"Three  hundred  dollars  bail,"  said  the 
sergeant  at  once,  asserverating  and  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Sixty-three  cents,"  said  James  Turner 
with  a  harsh  laugh. 

The  caliph  searched  his  pockets  and 
collected  small  bills  and  change  amount- 
ing to  four  dollars. 

"I  am  worth,"  he  said,  "forty  million 
dollars,  but " 

"Lock  'em  up,"  ordered  the  sergeant. 

In  his  cell,  James  Turner  laid  himself 
on  his  cot,  ruminating.  "Maybe  he's  got 
the  money,  and  maybe  he  ain't.  But  if 
he  has  or  he  ain't,  what  does  he  want  to 
go  'round  butting  into  other  folks's  busi- 
ness for?  When  a  man  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  can  get  it,  it's  the  same  as 
$40,000,000  to  him." 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him  that  brought 
a  pleased  look  to  his  face. 

He  removed  his  socks,  drew  his  cot 
close  to  the  door,  stretched  himself  out 
luxuriously,  and  placed  his  tortured  feet 
against  the  cold  bars  of  the  cell  door. 
Something  hard  and  bulky  under  the 
blankets  of  his  cot  gave  one  shoulder  dis- 
comfort. He  reached  under,  and  drew 
out  a  paper-covered  volume  by  Clark  Rus- 
sell called  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart."  He 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  contentment. 

Presently  to  his  cell  came  the  doorman 
and  said: 

"Say,  kid,  that  old  gazabo  that  wa« 
pinched  with  you  for  scrapping  seems  to 
have  been  the  goods  after  all.  He  'phoned 
to  his  friends,  and  he's  out  at  the  desk 
now  with  a  roll  of  yellowbacks  as  big  a? 
a  Pullman  car  pillow.  He  wants  to  bail 
you,  and  for  you  to  come  out  and  see 
him." 

"Tell  him  I  ain't  in."  said  James 
Turner. 


ERECTING     SALMON    RIVER    VIADUCT 
This   is   the  biggest   bridge   on  the   N.T.R..   exclusive   of    the    Quebec    bridge. 


Building  Bridges  on  the  G.T.P. 

By 
W.   Arnot  Craick 


AWAY  back  in  the  rugged  interior  of 
Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
down  through  the  no  less  wild  and 
hilly  regions  of  eastern  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,    the    bridge    builders    of    the 
National    Transcontinental    are    at   work 


erecting  the  two  hundred  and  forty  per- 
manent steel  structures  that  will  carry  the 
road  through  from  Moncton  to  Winni- 
peg. It  may  seem  matter-of-fact  and  in- 
evitable that  these  twelve  score  solid  and 
substantial  bridges  should  be  built,  but 
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there  is  the  old  element  of  romance,  even 
of  magic,  in  the  bridge-builders  and  their 
work,  in  the  way  in  which  the  steel  is 
strung  aloft  over  rivers  and  valleys,  where 
yesterday  the  faces  of  white  men  were  un- 
known and  where  even  to-day  no  civilized 
habitation  is  to  be  found,  save  only  those 
of  the  construction  gangs  themselves. 

A  novice  might  imagine  that  the  bridge 
engineer  proceeds  to  the  point  where  a 
bridge  is  required,  takes  up  his  residence 
there,  sends  for  the  materials  he  needs  and 
erects  his  bridge.  This  may  have  been 
the  method  of  construction  in  the  old 
days  but  it  is  the  way  no  longer.  The 
bridge  engineer  nowadays  does  not  need 
to  leave  his  office  in  Ottawa.  He  is  simply 
furnished  with  the  necessary  figures  and 
data,  secured  by  the  engineers  in  the  field, 
and  with  these  at  hand,  he  designs  the 
requisite  structure.  A  contract  is  then 
let  to  some  bridge  company,  who  construct 
the  bridge  in  their  manufacturing  plant 
down  in  civilization,  and  send  it  in  sec- 
tions to  the  far-away  valley,  where  it  is 
erected  by  their  own  men,  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  resident  engineer  at  that 
point.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  magnified  form  of  mail-order 
tailoring  in  steel  and  concrete.  Certain 
measurements  are  taken  for  the  fitting  of 


valley  with  a  bridge.  These  are  sent  to 
the  head  office  and  presently  back  comes 
the  bridge  made  complete  to  order. 

Had  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  been 
built  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  engineers  would  have  called  for 
eleven  miles  of  bridges  (not  counting  the 
Quebec  Bridge)  in  a  distance  of  1,805 
miles.  They  would  certainly  not  have 
provided  for  permanent  structures 
throughout.  The  old  style  of  railroad  con- 
struction was  to  build  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, using  the  maximum  grade  and  curva- 
ture. When  a  bridge  was  necessary  it  was 
built  of  wood.  The  result  of  this  system 
was  a  road  difficult  to  operate  and  expen- 
sive to  keep  in  repair.  Such  old 
roads,  where  the  traffic  warrants  it,  and 
the  finances  justified  the  expenditure,  have 
expended  large  sums  in  betterment.  For 
instance  cutting  down  the  grades  and  re- 
ducing curvature  so  that  heavier  and 
larger  trains  may  be  handled;  renewing 
wooden  bridges  and  trestles  with  steel  or 
permanent  embankments;  and  too  renew- 
ing iron  bridges  with  steel  structures  de- 
signed to  carry  the  increased  weight  of 
engines  and  cars. 

The  engineers  of  the  Transcontinental 
were,  however,  instructed  to  secure  a  line 
with  the  medium  possible  grade  and 
curvature.  That  they  have  been  able  to 
do  this  and  to  keep  the  grade  down  to  21 
feet  to  the  mile,  was  only  possible  because 
they  were  authorized  to  order  bridges 
ivhenever  they  deemed  it  necessary.  When 
for  instance  in  their  grade  development 
they  encountered  a  valley  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  a  mile  long,  they  did 
not  have  to  sacrifice  their  low  grade,  or 
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avoid  it  by  adopting  a  cheaper  round- 
about route,  but  went  straight  ahead  and 
called  for  a  steel  viaduct  to  span  it.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  steel  trestles  were  ordered  in 
every  case  where  the  height  of  the  valley 
was  over  fifty  feet.  The  G.  T.  P.  will  have 
an  expensive  road-bed  it  is  true,  but  one 
which  can  be  cheaply  operated  and  main- 
tained. 

The  first  phase  of  bridge  building  as 
carried  on  in  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental,  is  the  securing 
of  measurements  and  other  data  by  the 
engineer  resident  in  the  district.  These 
enable  the  bridge  engineer  at  Ot- 
tawa to  design  the  structure.  They 
consist  of  a  profile  of  the  cros- 
sing, drawn  20  feet  to  the  inch, 
a  contour  pla'n,  elevations  giving  extreme 
flood  level  of  the  river,  low  water  mark,, 
alignment,  "elevation  of  sub-grade"  and 
"base  of  rail,"  suggested  length  of  span, 
direction  and  velocity  of  current  at  high 
and  low  water  and  indications  of  "scour." 
Then,  too,  borings  are  required  to  give 
the  character  of  the  sub-soil.  If  the  engi- 
neer has  not  the  necessary  machinery 
with  him  to  do  the  boring  or  is  unable 
conveniently  to  get  it,  he  is  sometimes 
placed  at  his  wit's  ends  for  means  to  get 
over  the  difficulty.  One  ingenious  eng 
neer  once  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  harnessing  dogs  to  a  turn  table  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  power  for 
his  drill.  In  addition  to  borings,  it  is 
sometime/  necessary  to  drive  test  piles 
from  which  the  bridge  engineer  can  de- 


THE    SALMON    RIVER    BRIDGE 

With    the    double  booms  of  the  derrick  extended   in  the   air.  it  looks  like 
a  giant  spider  straddling  the  valley 
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IHi:    ABITIBI    BRIDGE    IN    NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

This   bridge   is   of   truss   construction  and   is  erected  on   false    work,    which 
removed  on  completion   of  the   span. 


termine  the  extent  to  which  each  pile 
may  be  loaded  and  therefrom  the  number 
of  piles  required  to  support  the  superim- 
l)osed  load. 

With  all  this  information  before  him 
the  bridge  engineer  and  his  staff  set  to 
work  and  in  due  course  the  plans  for  the 
required  structure  are  ready.  The  engi- 
neer in  the  field  is  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  plans  to  enable  him  to  lay  out 
the  work,  including  piling  plan  and  a 
separate  working  drawing  for  each  pier 
and  abutment,  to  which  the  contractor 
can  work  and  order  his  material.  Draw- 
ings are  sent  to  the  bridge  companies  on 
which  they  can  tender.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
bridges  are  standardized,  tenders  are  sub- 
mitted at  so  much  per  pound.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Cap  Rouge  viaduct,  which 
contains  9,146,000  pounds  of  steel  was 
contracted  for  at  3.94  per  pound.  After 
the  tender  is  awarded  the  bridge  company 
prepares  the  detailed  shop  drawings, 
which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
engineer  and  returned. 

The  erection  of  the  bridges  proceeds 
of  course  as  circumstances  permit.  Not 
until  steel  is  laid  to  the  vicinity  where  a 
biidge  is  to  be  built  is  it  possible  to  bring 
along  the  material  and  even  then  the 
foundations  and  piers  which  are  alwavs 
laid  by  the  railroad  contractors,  must  he 
in  readiness  for  the  bridge  gang  to  set 


to  work  on  them.  As  a  rule  it  takes  from 
six  to  nine  months  to  build  the  average 
bridge.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  for*y 
bridges  between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg, 
probably  three-fifths  are  now  complete. 

Bridge  building  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular season  and  just  as  much  work  is 
done  in  the  depths  of  winter  as  in  the 
height  of  summer.  It  is  in  fact  desirable 
that  the  erection  of  the  steel  bridges 
should  be  hurried  along,  so  that  in  the 
time  of  spring  floods,  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  temporary  structures,  thereby  de- 
laying not  only  the  work  on  the  bridges 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  railroad  as 
well.  Many  of  the  concrete  foundations 
of  the  bridges  spanning  northern  rivers 
have  consequently  to  be  put  in  through 
the  ice,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  diver  at  work  in  the  St.  Maurice 
River  shows. 

If  the  bed  of  a  river  is  solid,  it  is  scour- 
ed off  and  the  foundation  laid  on  the 
boulders;  if  it  is  soft,  w^ooden  piles  are 
driven  until  they  "bring  up."  In  the 
case  of  the  foundations  for  the  Abitibi 
bridge,  piles  were  driven  to  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet  before  they  met  with  sufficient 
resistance  to  hold.  The  cement  is  then 
poured  into  the  foundation  without  a 
break,  as  any  delay  in  the  setting  of  the 
cement  would  cause  a  crack. 

The  foundation  prepared  next  comes 
the  bridge  gang  from  the  bridge  factory. 
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THE    ABITIBI    BRIDGE    ELEVEN    DAYS    LATER 
Note  how   the  truss  has  been  almost  completed  in  the  interval. 


with  a  derrick  car  and  the  sections  of  the 
bridge  following  on  flat  cars.  If  all  the 
arrangements  have  been  properly  made 
and  if  there  are  no  delays  in  receiving 
material,  it  does  not  take  them  long  to 
swing  the  various  pieces  of  steel  into  place 
and  rivet  them.  This  is  the  spectacular 
part  of  bridge  building  and  it  is  best  de- 
scribed by  referring  to  the  illustrations, 
where  bridges  in  various  stages  of  erection 
are  shown. 

Excluding  the  Quebec  bridge,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  biggest  bridge  on  the 
line  is  the  Salmon  River  Viaduct  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  is  4,000  feet  long  and 
200  feet  high.  The  Cap  Rouge  viaduct 
near  Quebec  has  a  length  of  3,335  feet 
and  is  153  feet  high,  running  right  over 
a  small  village  and  rising  high  above  the 
little  church  spire. 

One  extremely  interesting  phase  of  the 
work  is  the  elaborate  system  of  inspection 
which  seems  to  overlook  nothing  and  fol- 
lows the  building  of  the  bridge  from 
start  to  finish.  The  cement  for  the  foun- 
dation work  of  which  over  four  thousand 
car  loads  have  already  been  used  on  the 
G.  T.  P.  is  subjected  to  rigid  tests  before 
it  even  goes  +0  the  works.  Each  car  is 
sampled  at  the  mill  and  then  sealed^  pend- 


ing orders  for  shipment.  The  samples  are 
sent  to  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  where  at 
least  five  different  tests  are  made,  cover- 
ing, time  of  setting,  the  presence  of  cracks 
in  the  set,  adhesive  power,  specific  gravi- 
ty and  fineness.  If  the  cement  passes  the 
high  standard  set  in  all  these  tests,  it  is 
accepted. 

The  steel  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  examined 
and  tested  bo+h  chemically  and  physically 
at  the  mills  before  it  goes  through  to  the 
bridge  works,  while  at  the  factory  itself 
there  is  an  inspector  employed  to  see  that 
the  bridge  is  being  built  according  to  the 
specifications.  Finally,  when  the  steel  is 
being  erected,  another  inspector  watches 
everything  and  sees  that  each  section  is 
properly  placed  and  that  each  rivet  is 
firmly  driven. 

With  all  these  inspectors  the  chief  engi- 
neer keeps  in  constant  touch,  and  to  him 
they  send  weekly  reports.  The  inspector 
on  erection  is  required  to  furnish  weekly 
a  photograph  showing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  on  the  bridge  which  he  is 
inspecting.  With  these  photographs  be- 
fore him,  the  bridge  engineer  is  able  to 
watch  just  what  work  has  been  done  on 
any  particular  bridge  in  the  course  of  a 
week  and  to  have  at  hand  an  indisputable 
record  of  the  progress  of  construction. 
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When  the  traveler  of  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  is  whirled  along  the  new 
transcontinental  railway  through  the 
scenic  beauties  of  northern  Quebec  and 
over  the  abundant  rivers  of  New  Ontario, 
his  thoughts  may  pause  for  a  moment,  as 
his  train  rolls  across  some  lofty  viaduct, 
and  consider  the  work  of  the  bridge 
builders,  who  have  made  the  construction 


of  such  a  low-grade  railway  possible.  The 
level-headed  iron  workers  riding  high  in 
the  air  on  beams  suspended  from  the  der- 
rick arm  have  done  their  share;  the 
riveters  theirs;  the  concrete  men  theirs. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the  man  at 
Ottawa  who  sits  designing  them  for  val- 
leys he  has  not  seen. 


ERECTING    MISTONGO    VIADUCT 
The  derrick  is  swinging  an  eighty  foot  girder  weighing  22K   tons  into    place. 


The  Beef  Cattle  Industry 
of  Canada 


By 
Thos.   McMillan 


To  the  Manor  horn,  is  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  3IcMillan 
name  in  Huron  is  a  synonym  for  good  Agriculture  and  expert 
beef  production.  The  writer  of  this  article  appeared  before  the 
Dominion  Cover ament  in  December  last  at  the  time  when  the 
farmers  asked  the  Government  for  Tariff  Reduction,  and  his  argu- 
ment was  one  of  the  best  presented  at  that  time.  In  the  Farmer's 
Institute  work  of  Ontario  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part.  Any 
advice  on  the  question  of  beef  production  coming  from  him  is  of 
first-rate  importance.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  beef  industry 
has  been  neglected  by  the  Governments  in  favor  of  the  Dairy 
industry.  Reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  industry  and  the  conse- 
quent high  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer,  are  given  in  this  article. 
The  plea  is  also  made  for  the  dual-purpose  coiv  and  the  assertion 
here  made  that  nine-tenths  of  the  milk  cows  of  England  are  Short- 
horns will  be  new^  to  many  people. 


EVERY  student  of  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Progress  must  realize  that  the 
time  has  fully  come,  when,  in  our 
farming  operations,  the  live  stock  indus- 
try must  assert  its  rightful  position  of  be- 
ing the  very  right  arm  of  a  successful 
agriculture. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  in  the  race 
by  selling  our  raw  materials,  such  as  coarse 
grains  and  fodders,  by  the  bushel  or  the 
ton.  Such  a  system  of  operation  in  the 
past  has  impoverished  the  land,  and  to- 
day it  will  tend  to  impoverish  the  farmer. 
The  progressive  farmer  of  the  future 
must  be  a  manufacturer  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  He  must  be  a  manufacturer 
of  those  high-class  products,  such  as  fin- 
ished live  stock  of  all  kinds,  beef,  bacon, 
mutton,  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  butter  and 
cheese.  These  productions  will  enable  the 
agriculturist  to  destroy  his  coarse  grains 
and  fodders  at  home,  at  prices  much  above 
their  average  market  value,  thereby  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  laying 
deep  and  sure  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manently successful  agriculture. 


The  impression,  however  well  founded, 
is  quite  generally  current,  that  the  aver- 
age quality  and  condition  of  beef  animals 
sent  to  market  in  recent  years,  from  most 
parts  of  Canada,  are  not  as  good  as  they 
formerly  were.  Without  entirely  endors- 
ing this  impression,  I  believe  there  are 
three  or  four  reasons  why  the  average 
quality  of  our  animals  does  not  reach  the 
high  standard  which  we  would  all  like  to 
see,  and  it  is  really  alarming  to  notice  that 
in  many  portions  of  our  three  Western 
Provinces  where  in  times  gone  by  con- 
siderable numbers  of  her  stock  have  been 
kept,  the  growing  tendency  is  to  dispose 
of  these,  and  more  closely  confine  their 
operations  to  the  matter  of  continuous 
grain  growing.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  check  this  disastrous  tendency,  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  farmers  will  despoil  our 
most  valuable  heritage,  that  it  will  take 
years  to  replenish  such  an  ill-advised  wast- 
ing of  its  fertility. 

In  outlining  the  causes  of  the  lack  of 
progress  in  the  beefing  industry,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  be  frank  and  open  in 
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expression,  as  this  is  certainly  a  question 
of  vital  moment  to  the  future  of  this  great 
branch  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  our 
country.  At  the  out.^et  I  may  say,  that  iu 
Canada  there  have  been  four  of  the  beef- 
ing breeds  handled  for  the  purposes  of 
beef  production.  These  are  the  Short- 
horn, Hereford,  Polled-Angus  and  Gallo- 
way breeds.  I  may  also  say  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  our  beefing  animals 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  of  the 
Shorthorn  strain.  In  fact,  in  most  of  the 
beefing  sections  of  the  country,  until  very 
recently,  the  foundation  stocks  of  breed- 
ing females  have  been  almost  entirely 
Shorthorns  and  their  grades. 

WHY  THE  SUPPLY  IS  POOR. 

I  have  already  said  there  are  three  or 
four  reasons  for  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  progress  in  the  beefing  industry. 
The  first  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
shorthorn  breeders.  For  a  number  of 
years  in  the  past,  many  of  the  Shorthorn 
breeders  of  this  Continent  became  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  in  their  desire  to  supply 
breeding  males  to  the  ranchers  of  the 
Western  States  and  Canada,  that  in  their 
zeal  they  had  almost  forgotten  that  the 
Shorthorn  was  a  milking  animal.  The 
production  of  milk  is  in  reality  a  matern- 
al function,  which,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  if  allowed  to  remain  dormant  through 
disuse,  gradually  disappears.  For  years 
many  of  our  breeders  almost  entirely  over- 
looked this  utility  characteristic  of  the 
breed,  with  the  result  that  ultimately 
when  the  general  farmer  and  breeder  of 
Shorthorn  grades  came  to  look  for  a  pure 
bred  sire,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  one  which  would  transmit  the 
milking  qualities  to  his  offspring;  and  he, 
in  this  dilemma,  ever  mindful  of  the 
every-day  returns  of  a  milk  cow,  often 
bred  his  herd  to  indifferent  sires  of  very 
indifferent  breeding,  often  to  sires  of  the 
dairy  breeds.  Such  a  system  of  breeding 
was  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  beefing; 
industry  of  the  country.  Under  condi- 
tions such  as  these,  how  could  we  expect 
the  beef  cattle  industry  to  flourish  as  it 
should?  I  am  glad  to  know,  however, 
that  largely  as  the  result  of  a  persistent 
agitation  against  these  conditions  in  the 
Shorthorn  world,  there  has  been  a  gradu- 
al rapid  awakening  in  the  minds  of  our 
Shorthorn  breeders  along  these  lines,  not 


only  in  this  country,  but,  as  well,  in  the 
Old  Land,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  are  now  anxiously  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  and  make  prominent  the  milk- 
ing characteristics  of  the  breed. 

The  second  cause  of  the  lack  of  progress 
I  lay  at  the  door  of  those  Agricultural 
preachers,  who  have  gone  all  over  this 
country  telling  the  farmers  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  being  able  to  get  the 
beefing  quality  and  the  milking  quality, 
in  the  same  animal.  I  do  not  accuse  these 
men  of  insincerity.  No  doubt  they  be- 
lieved what  they  said.  They  were  honest 
and  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  that 
very  sincerity,  no  doubt,  had  the  effect  of 
causing  these  Shorthorn-grade  breeders,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  of,  to  feel  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  any  more  for  the  milking 
quality  in  the  pure-bred  Shorthorn  sire, 
and  so  confirmed  them  in  the  use  of  those 
indifferent  males. 

THE   DUAL   PURPOSE    COW   POSSIBLE. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  con- 
tention that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dual-purpose  animal,  for  if  this  is  a  fact, 
then  sir,  it  is  fatal  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  beefing  industry,  as  at  present  very 
largely  carried  on  in  the  beefing  sections 
of  this  Province,  and  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  upon  high-priced  Canadian 
land.  I  desire  first  to  consult  my  own 
personal  experience,  although  now  largely 
engaged  in  the  beefing  business,  yet  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  dairyman.  As  a  boy,  I 
fed  and  cared  for  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  cows  on  my  father's  farm,  and  it  is 
one  of  my  distinct  recollections  that  some 
of  the  best  milk  cows  of  that  herd  were 
also  the  dams  of  the  best  of  our  feeding 
steers,  and  it  was  also  surprising  when 
these  same  cows  were  let  dry  for  a  month 
or  two,  how  rapidly  they  would  flesh  up 
and  get  in  good  beef  condition. 

Again,  I  have  gone  through  the  beefing 
section  of  this  province,  over  the  old  coun- 
ty of  Ontario  and  when  I  would  enter  the 
farmer's  stables  and  lay  my  hand  on  what 
appeared  to  be  almost  pure-bred  Short- 
horns, I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that 
those  were  among  the  best  milkers  on  the 
farm.  I  have  met  with  the  same  experi- 
ence in  the  County  of  ^Middlesex,  and 
through  my  own  County  of  Huron.  I  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  this  is  alway;? 
so,  but  I  say  I  have  met  with  this  experi- 
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ence.  During  my  attendance  at  Institute 
meetings,  also,  to  tlie  question  often  put 
to  the  farmers,  "Do  you  find  that  your 
be^t  milking  cows  are  the  breeders  of  good 
feeding  animals?"  I  have  often  had  the 
reply,  that  they  were  the  very  best.  Go  to 
the  MacDonald  College  at  St.  Annes, 
Quebec,  and  we  get  further  testimony. 
Consult  the  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  I  find  they  had  one 
Shorthorn  cow  of  Bates  blood,  which  at 
six  years  gave  a  return  of  585  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  dropped  a  calf,  which  at  32 
months  weighed  1,700  lbs.,  and  took  3rd 
prize  in  the  Agricultural  College  Class  at 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  in  1900.  An- 
other cow  at  two  years  produced  326  lbs. 
butter  in  10 1/2  months  and  dropped  a 
calf,  which  at  21  months  of  age  weighed 
1,500  lbs. 

BRITISH    DAIRY    COWS    SHORTHORNS. 

Study  the  practice  of  Mr.  Duthie,  of 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  the  handling 
of  his  great  Shorthorn  herd.  No  such 
thing  as  a  nurse  cow  is  known  in  his  sys- 
tem. His  deep  milking  cows  are  invari- 
ably milked  dry  after  the  calves  have  had 
access  to  them,  and  for  years,  in  order  to 
improve  the  milking  qualities,  he  has  in- 
troduced some  of  the  best  pure  Shorthorn 
milk  cows  to  be  obtained  in  all  England, 
keeping  the  male  offspring  from  the  best 
of  those  to  intensify  the  milking  quality 
of  the  herd  in  general.  Again,  when  we 
investigate  conditions  over  England  in 
that  great  home  of  the  Shorthorns,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  upwards 
of  seven-tenths  of  all  the  stock  used  for 
dairy  purposes  in  Britain  are  Shorthorns 
and  their  grades.  We  do  not,  for  a  mom- 
ent, pretend  to  say  that  perfection  of  beef 
type  can  be  quite  closely  approached  on 
the  average  by  a  dual  purpose,  as  by  a  spe- 
cial purpose  beef  strain ;  neither  would  we 
claim  that  quite  as  high  an  average  of 
milk  production  will  be  attained  as  by  the 
special  purpose  dairy  breeds.  What  I  do 
claim,  and  it  is  supported  by  abundance 
of  evidence  in  England  as  well  as  Canada, 
is,  that  a  serviceable  and  profitable  com- 
bination of  these  qualities  can  be  attained 
which  will  suit  to  perfection  the  require- 
ments of  thousands  of  farmers  for  the 
economical  production  of  good  high-class 
beef  on  high-priced  lands. 


INDIFFERENCE  OF    FARMERS. 

My  third  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress 
is  due  to  the  great,  1  might  say  the  posi- 
tive, indifference  of  altogether  too  many 
of  our  beef-growing  farmers.  They  do 
not  manifest  that  degree  of  snap,  that  en- 
thusiasm and  love  for  their  business  whicli 
should  characterize  the  action  of  men  who 
live  in  earnest.  They  not  only  do  not  ex- 
ercise sufhcient  cai'e  and  judgment  in  the 
breeding  of  their  animals,  but  after  they 
do  get  tliem,  in  too  many  instances  they 
are  not  half -fed  and  sufliciently  well  cared 
for.  I  often  think  it  would  be  interesting 
just  to  know  what  a  large  percentage  of 
our  young  stock  animals  are  housed  in  the 
fall,  in  fairly  thrifty  condition,  yet,  when 
they  strike  the  grass  again  the  following 
spring,  although  they  have  grown,  they 
have  become  so  shrunken  in  their  general 
condition,  that  they  are  scarcely  any  heav- 
ier than  when  they  were  stabled.  To- 
gether with  the  scant  nourishment  during 
winter,  they  are  often  not  furnished  witii 
a  full  sufficiency  of  pasture  during  the 
summer.  How  then,  can  we  expect  desir- 
able results  from  such  a  course  of  treat- 
ment? I  fail  to  realize  how  anyone  can 
have  a  love  for  his  business  who  will 
work  around  animals  all  winter  long  and 
keep  them  in  a  thin,  skinny  and  con.:tant- 
ly  declining  condition. 

SEND  OUT  A  FINISHED  ANIMAL. 

A  fourth  reason  may  also  be  given  for 
a  shrinkage  in  the  average  Aveight  and 
condition  of  the  animals  sent  to  market. 
During  the  past  j'ear  or  so  there  has  been 
such  an  additional  demand  for  beef  that, 
in  order  to  satisfy  that  demand,  animals 
much  younger  and  in  less  finished  condi- 
tion, have  been  sent  to  the  market.  The 
practice  of  vealing  our  young  beefing  ani- 
mals is  also  becoming  much  more  general 
in  some  of  our  breeding  sections.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  we  find 
that  the  returns  of  1909  show^  a  reduction 
of  295,034  cattle  in  this  province  in  three 
years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  the  re- 
turns for  this  present  year  are  issued  the 
numbers  will  show  a  still  further  shrink- 
age. In  order  to  remedy  these  unfortun- 
ate conditions,  and  place  the  beef  cattle 
industry  of  this  pro\-ince  and  throughout 
Canada  in  the  forward  condition  which 
its  importance  demands  that  it  should 
hold,  we  must  continue,  even  with  greater 
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enthusiasm,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  more 
skilful  breeding  and  a  more  profitable 
system  of  feeding  and  management  than 
has  been  too  largely  followed  in  the  past. 

Our  exhibitors  must  continue  to  show 
our  departments  of  Agriculture  a  higher 
conception  of  the  commanding  importance 
of  the  business.  Our  beef  advocates,  bol- 
stered with  a  fund  of  practical  and  valu- 
able information,  must  be  able  to  carry 
and  convey  to  the  general  public  in  sucli 
a  convincing  way,  that  they  will  awaken 
their  dormant  energies,  and  arouse  their 
enthusiasm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  realize 
that  the  business  is  not  only  one  of  fascin- 
ating interest,  but  that  it  carries  with  it 
substantial  profits  as  well.  In  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  business,  we 
must  never  weary  of  empha.sizing  the  fact, 
that,  after  skill  has  been  exercised  in 
breeding,  and  the  young  beefing  animal 
is  dropped,  it  must  he  given  such  care  and 
feeding  as  will  bring  it  to  maturity  as 
early  as  possible. 

We  mu.st  also  encourage  the  rearing 
and  handling  of  those  beefing  breeds  of 
animalg  which  have  the  right  kind  of 
back.s — broad,  smooth  and  well-covered 
— animals  which  have  the  ability  to  put 
the  meat  on  the  right  place,  and  in  the 


right  way,  where  it  will  fill  the  eye 
when  the  carcass  is  hung  up  in  the 
meat  shop.  We  want  the  cows  which  pro- 
duce these  animals  to  give  milk  too,  and 
give  plenty  of  it.  Our  breeders  can  get 
them,  can  raise  them  and  can  have  them 
if  they  only  try,  and  they  must  try.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  dual  pur- 
pose quality,  they  should  make  substan- 
tial contributions  towards  the  awards  at 
the  leading  Agricultural  exhibitions. 

As  I  have  already  said,  early  maturity 
offers  the  only  safe  sy.stem  of  profitable 
beef  production.  The  young  beefing 
animals  must  be  fed  .such  full  and  suitable 
rations  as  will  enable  them  during  the 
process  of  growth  to  deposit  the  fat  in  the 
lean  tis.sues  of  the  meat,  and  then,  when 
they  are  slaughtered  and  the  carcasses 
hung  up  in  the  show  rooms,  they  will  pre- 
sent that  choice  quality  of  fine  marbled 
beef,  which,  when  properly  cooked,  fairly 
melts  in  the  mouth,  and  which  every  con- 
.sumer  so  much  desires. 

WHAT   ABOUT   MARKETS. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  .should  be  afraid 
of  the  market.  The  palate  of  the  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  always  ^de- 
mand juicy  and  delicious  cuts,  and  it  is 
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coinmaud  the  highest  price  both  on  foot 
our  duty  as  beef -growers  to  produce  these. 
I  am  not  losing  any  sleep  over  prospective 
prices;  in  fact,  in  the  beefing  industry 
prices  have  rather  been  going  our  way 
lately  and  when  I  notice  the  shortage  of 
beef  the  world  over,  and  that  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  it  is  even  a  treat 
for  many  to  get  horse  flesh  for  meat,  I 
have  great  confidence  that  at  least  reason- 
able prices  will  continue.  The  almost 
ruinous  liquidation  of  cattle  witnessed  last 
fall  in  the  five  principal  Western  Ameri- 
can markets,  along  with  the  presence  of  a 
bumper  crop  of  American  corn,  might 
lead  one  to  think  that  prices  had  come 
down  to  stay.  However,  the  statistics  from 
those  five  markets  give  absolutely  no 
ground  for  such  an  assurance.  The  sur- 
prising and  encouraging  feature  of  those 
statistics  is,  that  those  five  markets,  report 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  la.st  year,  a 
stocker  and  feeder  movement  of  only  38,- 
944  head  in  exce.ss  of  1909,  when  the  high 
price  of  feed  was  exerting  such  a  repres- 
sive influence  on  beef-making  operations. 
It  has  been  said  that  last  year's  stocker 
and  feeder  movement  in  the  United  8tate« 


puts  that  of  all  former  seasons  in  the 
shade.  This  is  not  so.  The  year  of  1907 
was  the  by-year  and  since  then  it  has  de- 
creased in  volume.  The  first  ten  months 
of  last  year  from  the  five  principal  mark- 
ets show  an  output  of  stockers  and  feeders 
of  1,378,291,  against  1,592,003  during  the 
same  period  of  1907,  a  decrease  in  four 
years  of  213,712  head.  These  figures 
ought  to  be  convincing,  that  there  is  no 
great  avalanche  of  American  beef  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  In  our  own  North- 
West,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
many  sections  there  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  young  beefing  animals.  In  Ontario, 
although  there  are  many  western  cattle  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  yet,  during  the 
summer,  the  younger  beef  animals  were 
so  thoroughly  cleaned  up  to  supply  the 
current  demand  of  the  butchers,  that,  as  I 
have  already  said,  when  further  reports 
for  the  Province  are  issued  it  may  show  a 
further  shrinkage  in  the  total  number  of 
animals. 

In  addition  to  our  present  markets,  I 
hope  we  will  soon  add  that  of  the  United 
States ;  when  the  opportunities  of  our  beef 
raisers  would  be  greatlv  increased. 
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More  Live  Stock  for  Nova  Scotia 


By 

M.  Cummings,  B.S.A. 


The  President  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Truro,  N.S.,  Mr. 
M.  Gummings,  B.S.A. ,  has  done  much  to  raise  Nova  Scotia  agri- 
culture to  a  sense  of  its  importance  in  the  life  of  her  people.  To 
this  end,  the  improvement  of  live  stock  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  policy.  The  rehabitation  of  her  farms  with  the 
"lowing  herds,"  is  the  one  sure  way  to  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  farms.  So  successful  has  the  ^missionary  work  been  in  this 
province,  that  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  this  to  say: 

"In  regard  to  dairy  cuttle  tlie  situation  Jias  become  acute.  The 
demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  it  almost  seems  as  if 
something  radical  must  be  done.  .  .  There  are  those  who 
recommend  the  wholesale  buying  of  stock  and  disposing  of  it 
among  the  farmers.  It  is  pretty  Jiard  to  justify  this  under  present 
conditions  on  any  economic  basis.  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
.     .     .     our  farmers  will  raise  more  calves  and  other  young  stock.'' 


THE  figures  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  article  are  quoted  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  Nova  Scotia;  yet  the  facts 
apply  to  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
the  principles  will  hold  for  all  of  the  older 
farming  communities  of  the  Dominion. 
The  theme — not  a  new  one — is  that  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  live  stock  kept  in 
any  of  the  older  settled  agricultural  areas 
form  a  criterion  of  the  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  that  commun- 
ity. The  Maritime  Provinces  are,  admit- 
tedly, not  as  productive,  agriculturally,  as 
they  are  capable  of  becoming.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment that  the  reason  for  this  is  not  infer- 
iority of  soil  or  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, but  the  methods  of  farming  which 
generally  prevail.  There  are  farmers  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  whose  fields  are  as 
productive  and  whose  farming  is  as  pros- 
perous as  any  we  have  seen  in  any  part  of 
America.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  non-productive 


fields  and  non-prosperous  farming  than  in 
most  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion. When  we  have  compared  these  prof- 
itable with  these  unprofitable  farms, 
whether  in  Nova  Scotia  or  any  other  coun- 
try, we  have  invariably  noted  greater 
relative  numbers  of  live  stock  and  that 
greater  number  of  better  quality. 

Now  we  must  do  justice  to  Maritime 
Province  farmers  and  before  proceeding 
must  remind  our  readers  that,  if  Mari- 
time Province  farmers  were  compelled  to 
live  by  agriculture  alone,  things  would  be 
very  different  from  their  present  state. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  live  in 
the  farming  communities  devote  their 
time  to  lumbering,  fishing  and  mining, 
and  so  do  not  pretend  to  carry  on  as  high 
a  type  of  farming  as  they  would  under 
other  conditions.  But  now  that  these 
other  industries  are  becoming  more  speci- 
alized, there  is  an  increasing  tendency, 
which  will  redound  to  the  prosperity  of 
these  provinces,  for  men  to  intensify  their 
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efforts  and  to  confine  their  attention  more 
exclusively  to  agriculture.  Setting  aside 
these  considerations,  we  must  deal  with 
facts  as  we  find  them. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  farm  lands,  i.e., 
those  under  the  plow  and  in  permanent 
pasture  comprise  3,459,000  acres.  On 
these  acres,  according  to  the  1901  census, 
(the  last  reliable  one),  there  were  kept 
313,174  horned  cattle,  i.e.,  one  to  every 
-11%  acres.  On  the  productive  farms  of 
the  province  there  are  kept  one  head  to 
every  three  or  four  or  five  acres.  Further, 
in  the  arable  area  of  Ontario  or  in  such  a 
kingdom  as  Denmark,  that  is  famed  for 
its  agricultural  wealth,  there  are  kept 
about  a  like  proportion  of  cattle.  It  seems, 
therefore,  whether  we  take  as  our  criter- 
ion our  own  best  individual  farms  or  a 
whole  province  or  kingdom,  that  is  fam- 
ous for  its  agriculture,  we  should  be  keep- 
ing on  the  farming  areas  of  Nova  Scotia 
about  three  times  as  many  horned  cattle 
as  at  present.  Nor  is  such  an  ideal  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment.  The  feeding  on 
the  farms  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hay 
that  is  now  offered  for  sale,  the  more  thor- 
ough cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  more  sys- 
tematic rotation  of  crops,  the  growing  of 
more  clover  and  roots,  the  more  general 
underdraining  of  soils  would  all  lead  to 
the  production  of  more  feed  and  so  more 
cattle,  so  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the 
number  of  live  stock  would,  at  least,  be 
treble  the  present  number. 

But  not  alone  the  multiplication  of 
numbers,  but,  of  greater  import,  the  im- 
provement of  quality  must  be  insisted  on, 
if  that  desideratum,  universally  prosper- 
ous farming,  is  to  be  attained.  This  we 
can  best  illustrate  by  figures  in  regard  to 
the  dairying  industry  which  lends  itself  to 
figures  more  easily  than  beef,  or  sheep,  or 
hog,  or  horse  raising,  to  which  industries, 
nevertheless,  the  same  principles  apply. 

Our  average  Canadian  cow  produces 
about  3,000  pounds  (1,200  quarts)  per 
year,  which  nets  the  farmer  from  $30.00 
to  $40.00.  It  costs  at  least  that  much  to 
feed  a  cow  a  year  and  so  it  transpires  that 
our  average  farmer  is,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  average  dairy  cow,  simply,  in 
conventional  phrase,  "swapping  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one."  There  is  no  use 
multiplying  this  kind  of  stock  which  bare- 
ly pay  for  themselves.  Their  quality 
must  be  improved  and  this  improvement 


can  be  effected.  More  attention  to  breed- 
ing, to  feeding,  to  the  weighing  of  milk 
and  carcass,  these  things  that  put  stock 
raising  on  a  business  basis,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  productive  capacity  of  cows 
can  be  more  than  doubled.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  reports  of  the  Cow  Test- 
ing Division  of  tfie  .Uominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  cannot  but  be  conversant 
with  the  improvements  that  can  be  effect- 
ed along  these  lines.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  have  in  mind  a  Nova  Scotia  farmer 
who,  at  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of 
weighing  the  milk  of  his  cows  and  so 
knowing  what  they  were  doing,  is  able  to 
state  that  his  poorest  cow  is  a  more  profit- 
able animal  than  his  best  had  been  three 
years  ago.  Nor  were  his  cattle  pure  bred 
or  in  any  sense  of  the  word  fancy  sorts. 
They  were  simply  average  cows  of  the 
country  and  what  this  man  has  accomp- 
lished with  average  cows,  can  be  accomp- 
lished by  any  other  man.  Our  average 
dairy  cow  could  and  should  produce  at 
least  double  as  much  milk  as  she  is  now- 
producing.  Even  then  she  would  be  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  our 
best  herds. 

Trebhng  the  number  of  our  cattle  and 
doubling  their  productivity  would  lead  to 
a  great  transformation  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Of  the  total  number  of 
horned  cattle  kept  in  the  province  in  1901, 
138,817  were  milch  cows.  These  cows  at 
3,000  pounds  each  produced  416,451,000 
of  milk.  Placing  a  value  of  Ic  per  pound 
on  this  (which  is  possibly  a  little  low), 
we  estimate  the  value  of  the  milk  product 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  dairy  cow  at  $4,164,- 
510.  Granted  that  with  the  other  horned 
stock,  dairy  cows  were  increased  in  num- 
bers three-fold  and  their  products  doubl- 
ed, Nova  Scotia  should  be  producing  $24,- 
987,060  worth  of  milk,  an  increase  of 
over  $20,000,000  in  comparison  with  the 
present  product.  Nor  would  the  progress 
stop  here,  for  an  increase  of  milk  would 
lead  to  increased  by-products  for  feeding 
hogs,  etc.,  and  a  large  increase  in  these 
would  occur.  A  similar  improvement  in 
the  numbers  and  quality  of  other  classes 
of  stock  would  so  increa'^e  the  agricultur- 
al production  of  Nova  Scotia  that  instead 
of  being  estimated  at  $31,000,000  as  in 
1909,  it  would  be  estimated  at  $100,000,- 
000  and  more. 


Mure  live  stock  for  nova  scotia. 
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Nor  is  this  mere  a  vain  vision — a  bit  of 
farming  on  paper,  for  such  a  result  has 
already  been  achieved,  along  these  very 
same  lines,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  need  only  remind  our  readers  of  the 
achievements  of  the  farmers  of  Denmark, 
who  in  the  past  half  century  have  so  de- 
veloped their  none  too  fertile  agriculture 
that,  with  but  two-thirds  the  land  area  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  have 
maintained  a  population  five  times  as 
large  and  exported  nearly  $100,000,000 
worth  of  dairy  and  hog  produce. 

There  are  not  a  few  farmers  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  who  have,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, attained  this  ideal  and  there  are  more 
who  have  set  this  ideal  before  them.  To 
achieve  it  means  work,  but  success  can 
only  be  attained  as  the  result  of  work. 
Further,  the  live  stock  farmer  who  plans 
his  work  properly  distributes  his  efforts 
much  •  more  evenly  throughout  the  year 
than  the  farmer  who,  without  live  stock  to 
occupy  his  attention,  works  strenuously 
during  the  growing  season  and  spends 
many  an  idle    hour    during    the  winter. 


Manufacturers  and  business  men  are  able 
to  retain  the  services  of  skilled  laborers 
because  they  provide  employment  the  year 
round;  and  the  farmer  who  makes  live 
stock  the  basis  of  his  farming  can  in  the 
same  way  retain  skilled  labor  from  year 
to  year  and  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  help 
to  solve  that  which  has  become  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  farming — the  labor 
problem. 

This  is  not  the  most  popular  philosophy 
of  farming  to  preach,  but  still  it  is  the 
true  philosophy.  Work  has  been  the 
means  by  which  men,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  have  not  alone  achieved  thing.s,  but 
have,  in  that  achievement,  found  out  the 
real  meaning  of  life.  People  and  nations 
of  ease  and  luxury  have  always,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  fallen.  The  strenu- 
ous life  is  the  life  of  achievement  and  of 
real  happiness  and  this  is  just  as  true  of 
life  on  the  farm  as  of  life  at  the  desk,  at 
the  counting  house,  in  the  forum,  or- 
wherever  men  have  striven  to  accomplish 
things  worth  while. 


A    MAPLE  WIND-BREAK    IN    SASKATCHEWAN 
Hundreds  of  these  are  chaneine  the  face  of  the  prairie  provinces. 


What  Other  Farm  Journals  are 
Talking  About 


Another  Red  Gravenstein  Apple 


A  new  sport  of  the  Gravenstein  apple 
has  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
writes  G.  A.  Beach,  of  Aines,  Iowa,  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  being  dissemin- 
ated under  the  name  Red  Gravenstein.  It 
originated  at  Olga,  Washington,  on  Orcas 
Island,  one  of  the  San  Juan  group  in 
Puget  Sound.  In  a  certain  10-acre  Olga 
orchard  stand  50  Gravenstein  trees,  which 
have  been  in  bearing  about  10  years.  On 
one  of  these  trees  a  limb  has  grown  out 
from  the  main  trunk  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  from  the  time 
the  tree  first  commenced  to  bear  has  pro- 
duced red  apples  instead  of  the  striped 
fruit  of  the  common  type  of  the  Graven- 
stein. These  red  apples  borne  by  the 
sporting  limb  are  either  completely  cover- 
ed with  red  or  show  more  or  less  of  the 
yellowish  or  orange  yellow  background 
where  the  red  fails  wholly  to  overspread 
the  fruit,  but  they  are  not  striped.  In 
form,  flavor  and  other  qualities  than  color 
the  sport  is  like  the  Gravenstein.  The 
owners  state  that  it  is  a  better  bearer  and 
a  better  keeper.  Whether  it  will  prove  to 
be  so  generally  in  other  localities  can  be 
determined  only  by  trial.  Fruit  of  this 
sport  which  was  exhibited  at  the  National 
Apple  Show  in  Spokane  last  November, 
certainly  showed  excellent  keeping  quali- 


ties for  Gravensteins.  This  sport  clearly 
has  an  advantage  over  the  common  Gra- 
venstein in  its  superior  color,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  doubtless  be  recognized  at 
once  by  commercial  orchardists  as  being 
more  valuable. 

The  Gravenstein,  like  the  Twenty 
Ounce,  is  a  variety  which  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  bud  sports,  which  pro- 
duce self-colored  fruit  more  or  less  over- 
spread with  red,  instead  of  the  striped 
fruit  of  the  common  type.  Several  in- 
stances are  known  where  the  Gravenstein 
has  developed  sports  of  this  kind.  Some  of 
these  have  never  been  described  nor  pro- 
pagated. Others  of  them  have  been  in- 
troduced into  cultivation  under  distinct 
names.  Leroy,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
Pomologie,  published  in  Paris  in  1873,  de- 
scribes a  sport  of  this  kind.  Gaucher,  in 
his  Pomologie  der  Praktischen  Obstbaum- 
zuchters,  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1891, 
also  describes  a  Red  Gravenstein.  The 
writer,  in  his  "Report  on  the  Apples  of 
New  York,"  published  at  Albany  in  1905, 
gives  a  description  of  the  Banks  apple, 
which  is  a  red  sport  of  the  Gravenstein. 
The  Banks  has  been  quite  largely  plant- 
ed in  commercial  orchards  in  the  An- 
napolis Valley  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Raising  Incubator  Chicks 


The  raising  of  young  chicks  is  associ- 
ated in  most  people's  minds  with  tremend- 
ous difficulties  and  losses,  says  Prof.  Jack- 
son, of  Penna,  in  the  Orange-Judd 
Farmer.  It  ought  not   so  to   be.      And  it 


would  not  be  so  if  the  chicks  could  have 
a  fair  chance.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
natural  thing  for  a  young  chick  to  do  is 
to  live.  If  it  is  not  compelled  to  carry  too 
many  handicaps  it  will.     The  trouble  is 
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that  many  come  into  the  world  with  death 
sentences  already  passed  upon  them,  and 
they  only  stay  long  enough  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chain  of  consequences  start- 
ed in  the  incubator,  the  breeding  pen,  or 
even  the  heredity  of  the  breeding  stock. 

To  be  exact,  therefore,  what  is  meant 
when  one  is  asked  to  write  or  speak  on 
this  subject  is  not  the  care  of 
normal  chicks  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  the  care  of  handi- 
capped or  diseased  chicks,  and  if  a 
satisfactory  article  could  be  written  to 
meet  this  demand  it  would  more  proper- 
ly be  entitled.  How  to  care  for  young 
chicks  so  as  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  or  neglect  in  breeding  and 
hatching,  because  these  consequences  are 
the  only  reasons  why  caring  for  young 
chicks  is  especially  difficult.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  no  known  way  of  doing  this, 
and  it  would  be  vastly  better  at  any  rate 
to  bend  one's  efforts  to  getting  strong- 
germed  eggs  and  hatching  vigorous  chicks. 
If  that  is  accomplished  the  after  care  will 
will  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

Well-matured,  healthy,  active  breeding 
stock,  kept  in  thoroughly  well-ventilated 
houses,  outdoor  exercise  whenever  possible 
through  the  winter,  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion with  plenty  of  green  feed,  very  little 
wet  mash  and  all  grams  in  deep  litter — ■ 
that  is  the  foundation  of  successfully  car- 
ing for  young  chicks.  The  next  step  is 
hatching  the  chicks  right.  More  chicks 
die  during  the  first  three  weeks  from 
faulty  incubation  than  from  any  other 
cause. 

Many  incubator  operators  feel  that  if 
they  get  reasonably  good  hatches  they  arc 
successful,  and  after  troubles  are  due  to 
brooding,  feed  or  hereditary  weakness.  It 
is,  however,  a  well-established  fact  that 
for  some  imperfectly  understood  cause,  in- 
cubator hatched  chicks  are  subject  to  a 
peculiar  di-sease  manifesting  itself  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  their  lives.  Some 
are  very  successful  in  getting  strong 
chicks  with  incubators,  some  can  secure 
them  only  when  they  are  hatched  by  hens, 
Init  one  way  or  the  other  the  poultryman 
mu.st  learn  to  hatch  the  chicks  right  be- 
fore he  need  expect  to  succeed  in  raising 
them. 


Granting  that  this  is  done,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  feeding  or  brooding 
a  very  difficult  or  mysterious  matter.  As 
to  brooding,  while  a  thermometer  is  al- 
ways a  convenience  in  regulating  temper- 
ature, no  exact  temperature  scale  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
ttiose  who  advocate  elaborate  and  exact 
temperatures  make  any  serious  effort  to 
follow  their  own  instructions.  The  season, 
the  brooder  and  the  chicks  all  conspire  to 
make  anything  approximating  uniform 
temperature  scales  impossible.  Skilled 
brooder  men,  almost  without  exception, 
depend  mainly  on  the  chicks  in  regulating 
temperature.  It  is  immaterial  where  the 
thermometer  stands  if  the  chicks  show  by 
their  manner  that  they  are  comfortable, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

With  strong,  vigorous  constitutions  and 
clean,  properly  heated  brooders,  I  think 
the  feeding  is  not  a  matter  of  any  special 
importance  or  difficulty,  provided  the 
chicks  get  clean,  wholesome  feed  and 
enough  of  it.  There  are  a  hundred  differ- 
ent feeding  methods  and  half  as  many 
feeds,  and  chicks  do  well  on  all  of  thern, 
and  it  is  largely  a  personal  matter  as  to 
which  they  will  do  best  on.  Some  of  the 
most  succe.ssful  raisers  of  chicks  I  have 
ever  known  are  farmers'  wives  who  feed 
their  baby  chicks  nothing  for  the  first  few 
weeks  but  scalded  corn  meal. 

Theoretically,  this  is  bad  feeding,  and 
it  would  be  disastrous  probably  with  close- 
ly confined  chicks,  but  if  carefully  fed  to 
chicks  running  loose  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer  the  method  is  often  remark- 
ably successful.  There  are  safer  feeds  and 
methods,  however,  a  number  of  them,  and 
oacla  feeder  will  have  to  choose  for  him- 
self which  is  best  for  his  conditions.  But 
the  further  he  keeps  from  extremes  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  escape  heavy  losses 
while  learning.  Chick  feed,  but  not  ex- 
clu.«ive  chick  feed,  mashes,  but  not  too 
many,  animal  food,  but  not  too  much, 
corn  and  corn  meal  in  moderation  and 
abundant  supplies  of  grit,  green  feed  and 
exercise,  and  a  run  on  Mother  Earth  as 
soon  as  they  know  enough  to  go  back  to 
the  hover  for  warmth  and  rest — these  are 
the  safe  things  in  learning  to  care  for 
young  chicks. 
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Development  of  Orchard  Heating  to  Guard  Against  Late  Spring  Frosts 


In  the  yearbook  of  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture  for  1909.. 
Professor  G.  B.  Brackett,  in  an  article 
on  ■'Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to  Fruit 
Crops"  briefly  traces  the  development  of 
means  of  fighting  frosts.  He  says  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  farmers  and  fruit 
men  that  injiny  to  plants  after  a  frost  is 
always  more  serious  wdien  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  thaw  out  rapidly.  This  obser- 
vation led  to  many  early  experiments  in 
devising  means  of  shading  crops  so  as  to 
guard  tliem  from  the  early  morning  sun 
following  the  spring  fro.sts.  Smudges  of 
many  kinds  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  attempt  being  to  make  an  artificial 
cloud  over  the  orchard  to  shade  the  crops 
vmtil  after  they  had  thawed  out  slowly. 
Combustible  matter  capable  of  producing 
an  abundance  of  thick  black  smoke  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  Heaps  of  fuel  for 
this  purpose  were  scattered  through  the 
fruit  plantation,  and  at  sunrise  were  set 
on  fire  to  form  a  veil  of  smoke  over  the 
orchard  to  protect  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  also  to  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  earth's  surface;  thereby 
maintaining  the  general  temperature  at 
a  point  which  would  counteract  the  effect 
of  frost. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  invented  a  process  of  making 
thick  black  smoke  for  this  purpose.  This 
consisted  of  small  w^ooden  boxes,  open  at 
the  top  and  filled  with  a  compound  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  resinous  and 
earthy  substances  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der and  compressed  into  a  compact  ma^^s. 
A  wick  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
mass  and  served  to  light  it.  The  boxes 
containing  this  mixture  were  made  of 
pine  wood  and  were  eight  inches  long  and 
six  inches  square  and  were  placed  thirty- 
six  feet  apart  in  the  vineyard. 

This  scheme  po.ssibly  led  to  the  vari- 
ous smudging  devices  used  in  the  orange- 
growing  sections  of  this  country. 

Vapor  smudges  were  used  first  in  this 
country,  and  accredited  to  a  Californian 
named  Meacham.  Small  areas  were  cov- 
ered with  w^et  straw,  manure  and  cypress 
brush,  and  the  vapors  furnished  by  these 
piles,  when  set  on  fire,  together  with  the 
vapor  from  evaporating  pans,  was  calcu- 
lated to  furni.sh  sufficient  vapor  to  cover 
the  de-sired  areas.    This  method  gave  little 


satisfaction,  for  .several  reasons.  It  neces- 
sitated the  co-operation  of  every  land  own- 
er in  the  region  and  the  vapors  even  then 
would  rapidl}^  disappear  into  space.  Tlie 
vapor,  too,  was  lifted  high  above  the 
ground  by  the  cold  air  flowing  over  the 
surface  from  higher  altitudes. 

The  fruit  growers  of  California  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  active  in  this  early 
work  of  protecting  against  frost  injury  to 
their  fruits.  They  invented  a  device  for 
burning  coal  in  baskets  to  be  scattered 
through  the  orchard  fastened  to  the  limbs 
of  the  trees.  This  system  proved  satis- 
factory, but  had  its  limitations. 

Briquets,  composed  of  oil  refinery  re- 
fuse, sawdust  and  low  grade  oil  were  pres.«- 
ed  into  a  tube  and  used  with  or  without 
a  wick.  Cheap  sheet  iron  stoves  in  which 
the  briquets  were  burned  then  came  into 
use,  and  proved  still  better  than  any  of 
the  devices  yet  introduced. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  or- 
chard heaters  seems  to  have  been  an  oil 
heater  first  manufactured  at  Fresno,  Cal., 
and  since  its  invention  there  have  been  a 
great  many  other  styles  put  on  the  market. 

Colorado  has  come  to  the  front  in  this 
work  of  developing  frost  fighting  meth- 
ods, and  through  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
chardists  of  that  great  state  the  present 
methods  of  orchard  heating  have  been 
brought  to  commercial  perfection. 

Thermometers  combined  with  an  elec- 
tric alarm  attachment  are  in  use  in  manv 
places  to  sound  the  w^arning  when  tem- 
perature falls  to  the  danger  point.  And 
it  has  been  reported  that  some  enterpris- 
ing fruit  growlers  have  resorted  to  the  use 
of  electrical  contrivances  for  lighting  the 
fires.  Electric  wires  were  strung  along  the 
rows  of  fire  pots,  and  when  the  frost  came 
the  fires  were  lighted  by  an  electric  spark, 
lighting  all  of  the  fires  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

In  ordinary  practice  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  on  the  market  a  contrivance 
for  rapidly  lifrhting  the  heaters.  It  con- 
sists of  a  can  holding  a  few  quarts  of  s:as- 
oline  and  kerosene  mixed,  and  by  movins 
a  little  lever  with  the  thumb  of  the  hand 
holding  the  can  a  small  quantity  of  the 
oil  mixture  is  discharged.  A  torch  is  car- 
ried in  the  other  hand,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  two  in  combination  the  fire  pots  can 
be  quickly  lighted. 
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APPLES  IN  JUNE-NORTHERN  SPIES  AND  BEN  DAVIS 
I  the  Editor's  Table  on  Victoria  Day.     They  were  kept  under  ordinary  cellar  conditions  on  the  farm. 


Principles  of  Ventilation  for  Farm  Buildings 


We  define  ventilation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  as  the  act  of  chang- 
ing the  air  in  any  compartment  or 
space,  writes  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis., 
in  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

The  purposes  of  ventilation  may  be  (1) 
the  control  of  temperature;  (2)  the  con- 
trol of  humidity;  (3)  the  supply  of 
normal  air,  and  (4)  the  removal  of  ob- 
jectionable products. 

The  process  of  ventilation  consists  in 
(1)  forcing  air  into  the  space  to  be  venti- 
lated; (2)  in  securing  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  air  throughout  the  space  or 
compartment  ventilated;  (3)  in  the  re- 
moval of  air  and  any  objectionable  pro- 
ducts from  the  space  or  compartment. 

The  ventilation  of  a  space  or  compart- 
ment requires  .«ingle  or  multiple  intakes 
and  outtakes,  with  natural  or  artificial 
motive  power  capable  of  maintaining  con- 
tinuous inflow  of  air  from  the  outside  and 
a  corre.sponding  outflow  of  air  from  in- 
side, establishing  what  Shaw  has  called 
^n  "air  circuit  or  continuity  of  flow." 


Within  narrow  limits  except  for  very 
large  spaces  the  same  amount  of  air  which 
enters  a  compartment  or  space  in  a  given 
time  will  leave  it,  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
temperature  or  pressure  or  both  changes 
relatively  inside  or  outside  the  compart- 
ment or  space  ventilated,  some  more  air 
may  enter  than  leaves  or  the  reverse,  but 
such  variations  are  relatively  unimportant 
except  in  cave,  mine  and  soil  ventilation. 

The  continuity  of  air  flow  in  ventila- 
tion is  maintained  by  difference  of  air 
pressure.  This  may  be  maintained  (1)  by 
wind  impact;  (2)  by  wind  suction;  (3)  by 
heat;  and  (4)  by  mechanical  appliances, 
or  by  two  or  more  of  these  in  combination. 

Diffusion  is  far  too  slow  ever  to  be  made 
an  effective  factor  in  ventilation  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  look  upon  muslin  walls,  win- 
dows or  screens  as  in  any  important  sense 
effecting  ventilation  by  diffusion.  Rapid 
combustion  of  the  most  inflammable  sub- 
stances in  the  open  field  would  be  a  phys- 
ical and  chemical  impossibility  if  it  were 
not  for  wind  movement  and  the  convec- 
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tion  currents  set  up  by  the  heat  generated 
or  by  differences  in  density  of  the  products 
of  combustion. 

NATURE   VENTILATES. 

There  is  scarcely  an  animal  of  visible 
size,  either  aquatic  or  aerial,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  some  means  for  mechanically 
or  thermally  securing  ventilation.  The 
bellows-action  so  extensively  used  by  ani- 
mals for  securing  ventilation  individually 
in  the  open  field  and  the  warming  of  the 
air  within  the  body  are  vitally  effective  in 
determining  the  quality  of  air  taken 
in  at  each  inspiration.  Even  fish  at 
rest  or  swimming  in  the  water  main- 
tain a  constant  rythmical  gill  move- 
ment which  changes  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  gills  and  thus  secure  ventilation. 

What  ventilation  is  secured  through 
muslin  walls  and  wdndows  is  practically 
wholly  due  to  current  movements  through 
the  meshes  induced  by  wind  pressure, 
wind  suction  and  by  difference  in  temper- 
ature ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  fine  meshes 
to  the  flow  of  air  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  except  where  relatively 
small  amounts  of  air  are  required,  as  in 
poultry  houses.  Ample  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  the  temperature  records  given 
by  A.  G.  Gilbert's  report  on  the  cot- 
ton front  poultry  house  at  the  Experi- 
ment Farms,  Ottawa,  for  1908,  where,  on 
cold  nights,  the  cotton  frame  was  put 
down  in  front  of  the  roosting  places. 

These  are  the  records: 


Tern,  of 

Tern,  of 

room. 

roost  place 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Di£f. 

January     ...     . 

.      ...     Max.  24 

Max.  22 

2 

Min.    22 

Min.      4 

18 

February    ...     . 

.     ...     Max.  24 

Max.  22 

2 

Min.    22 

Min.      0 

22 

March     

Max.  54 

Max.  50 

4 

Min.     6 

Min.    16 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  warm  nights 
the  roo.sting  place  was  2  to  4  degrees  colder 
than  the  house,  while  on  the  extremely 
cold  nights  the  roo.sting  place  was  18  to 
22  degrees  warmer  than  the  room.  This 
could  only  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
change  of  air  in  the  roosting  place,  caus- 
ing the  same  air  to  be  breathed  over  suffi- 
ciently to  maintain  the  higher  tempera- 
ture recorded.  If  the  screen  was  down  on 
the  warm  nights  and  there  is  no  question 
of  fact,  the  only  explanation  we  can  sug- 
gest for  the  lower  temperature  in  the  roo.st- 


ing place  is  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
condensed  on  the  cloth,  causing  it  to  act, 
a.s  in  the  case  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer, 
to  cool  the  air  on  the  inside  more  than  on 
the  outside. 

In  the  extremely  cold  weather  the  mois- 
ture probably  froze  on  the  cotton  cloth, 
giving  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
roosting  place,  helping  to  maintain  the 
higher  air  temperature. 

THE     animal's     body     NEEDS. 

The  need  of  the  aniiual  body  for  air  is 
continuous  and  nature  has  evolved  a 
mechanical  system  which  automatically 
maintains  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quan- 
titative continuity  of  it  under  outdoor  con- 
ditions. The  horse  normally  breathes 
141.7  cubic  feet  per  hour;  the  cow,  116.8; 
the  pig,  46;  the  sheep,  30.2;  man,  17.7, 
and  the  hen,  1.2  cubic  feet  per  hour.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  this  amount  is  neces- 
sary and  that  it  should  be  essentially  un- 
diluted and  pure.  The  problem  of  venti- 
lation for  farm  buildings  is  how  to  secure 
these  amounts  continuously  and  of  the 
essential  purity. 

AVhat  is  the  e.'^sential  degree  of  air  pur- 
ity for  man  and  for  our  domestic  animals 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  economic  and 
.■sanitary  importance,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  most  rigid  research  methods  should 
be  applied  to  the  problem,  both  for  man 
and  for  domestic  animals,  which  shall  es- 
tablish beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  what 
is  an  entirely  .sufficient  degree  of  air  pur- 
ity for  dwellings  and  for  stables,  as  well 
as  for  schools,  a.ssembly  halls  and  public 
conveyances. 

If  great  advantage  is  secured  through 
the  open  air  treatment  of  patients  for  tu- 
berculosis, if  open  air  schools  are  desirable 
under  any  conditions,  and  if  the  advan- 
tage secured  therefrom  results  from  the 
higher  degree  of  air  purity,  it  ought  to  be 
of  immen.sely  greater  importance  to  main- 
tain the  needful  air  purity  wherever  well 
people  and  animals  are  assembled.  Until 
the  needful  degree  of  air  piirity  is  known 
there  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  construct 
and  install  adequate  ventilating  appli- 
ances. The  relatively  small  amount  of 
heat  required  to  warm  air  when  its  temper- 
ature is  too  low^  for  comfort,  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  large  volumes  of  it  may 
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be  moved,  should  leave  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  not  ensuring  the  proper  rate  of 
air  change  which  shall  maintain  the  de- 
sired purity. 

LOGIC     OF    RE-BREATHED     AIR. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  once  respired  may 
contain  from  91  to  96  cubic  inches  less 
oxygen  than  pure  air;  it  may  have  ac- 
quired 71  to  73  cubic  inches  more  carbon- 
ic acid  gas  and  60  to  90  cubic  inches  of 
water  vapor,  besides  some  other  deleterious 
or  offensive  products.  Such  air  will  not 
support  combustion  in  an  ordinary  candle. 

De  Chaumont's  standard  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  air  per  second  for  an  adult  man  in 
repose,  or  3,600  cubic  feet  per  hour  gives 
such  a  degree  of  purity  that  the  air  of  a 
room  would  contain  only  about  5  per  cent, 
of  air  once  breathed.  It  is  also  held  to  be 
the  limit  of  contamination  at  which  a 
sensitive  person  fails  to  detect  the  "odor 
of  closeness." 

We  have  assumed  for  stables  a  degree 
of  purity  of  3.3  per  cent,  of  air  once 
breathed,  this  being  about  the  highest 
limit  of  breathed  air  which  is  associated 
with  the  absence  of  condensation  of  mois- 
ture on  the  walls.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
an  adequate  degree  of  purity  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  com- 
paratively few  stables  in  this  country 
maintain  as  high  a  degree  of  purity.  To 
do  so  would  require  an  hourly  movement 
through  the  stable  for  each  adult  horse,  of. 
4,296  cubic  feet ;  for  each  cow,  3,542 ;  for 
the  pig,  1,392,  for  the  sheep,  917,  and  for 
the  hen,  85  cubic  feet. 

FORCE  OF  WIND  SUCTION. 

The  impact  effect  of  a  two-mile  wind, 
])lus  the  suctional  effect  of  a  three-mile 
wind,  added  to  the  heat  effect  of  a  tem- 
perature difference  of  10  degrees,  gives  a 
theoretical  velocity  in  an  outtake  flue  one 
square  foot  in  section  and  40  feet  high, 
of  some  45,000  feet  per  hour.  Allowing 
that  one-half  of  this  effect  is  lost  in  over- 
coming friction,  the  22,500  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour  are  sufficient  to  supply  air 
of  3.3  per  cent,  purity  to  something  more 
than  six  cows.  We  think  it  prudent,  how- 
ever, to  allow  a  cross  section  at  the  rate 
of  4  square  feet  of  outtake  and  intake 
flues   for  each   20  adult   cows.      On  this 


basis  about  36  square  inches  of  cross  sec- 
tion of  flue  should  be  allowed  per  horse; 
30  per  cow;  12  per  pig,  and  8  per  sheep. 

There  are  times  when  the  impact  effect 
of  the  wind  is  nil  and  when  the  suctional 
effect  may  be  as  low  as  that  due  to  a  move- 
ment of  one  mile  per  hour,  or  even  less, 
but  when  these  relations  hold  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  large  heat  effect  due  to  dif- 
ference of  temperature  if  in  mid-winter 
of  cold  climates.  The  flow  due  to  a  tem- 
perature difference  alone  of  30  degrees, 
allowing  50  per  cent,  loss  through  fric- 
tion, would  be  about  20,00  feet  per  hour, 
for  a  1-foot  flue  30  feet  high;  22,500  feet 
for  the  same  size  of  flue  40  feet  high; 
25,000  for  one  50  feet,  and  27,000  feet 
for  one  60  feet  high  in  this  series  and  out- 
take 30  feet  high  and  2  feet  by  2  feet 
in  section  has  just  barely  the  capacity  for 
20  cows. 

The  high  outtake  flue  is  especially  de- 
sirable because  both  the  heat  effect  and 
the  suctional  effect  increase  with  the 
height,  the  latter  for  the  reason  that  the 
wind  velocity  increases  with  the  distance 
aljove  the  surface. 

Anything  which  constricts  or  obstructs 
the  outlet  of  an  outtake,  or  tends  to  a 
down  draft,  diminishes  its  efficiency.  There 
should  be  incorporated  in  and  associated 
with  the  outtake  every  feature  which  be- 
longs to  a  good  chimney  except  it  need 
not  be  fire-proof.  Its  walls  must  be  im- 
I)ermeable  to  air,  and  this  is  more  import- 
ant than  non-conduction  of  heat,  although 
insulation  in  a  cold  climate  is  helpful. 
The  walls  are  best  made  of  galvanized 
iron,  which  may  or  may  not  be  insulated. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  per- 
manently air-tight  walls  with  wood,  even 
where  the  best  paper  is  used  in  combina- 
tion. The  wood  shrinks  too  much  and 
the  paper  is  perishable  through  decay  from 
the  continuous  condensation  of  moisture. 


SIZE   OF   OUTTAKES. 

The  outtakes  should  be  as  few  and  as 
large  as  practicable.  They  should  raise 
straight  through  the  roof  and  above  the 
ridge.  They  should  occupy  the  interior 
of  the  barn,  away  from  outside  walls 
wherever  convenience  will  permit,  even  if 
they  take  the  place  of  one  or  two  cows,  if 
the  highest  efficiency  is  expected.  If  less 
desirable    location     is    imperati\e     there 
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should  be  compensation  in  size  and  per- 
fection in  construction. 

One  of  the  very  frequent  mistakes  is 
the  installation  of  several  or  many  small 
outtakes  and  these  against  outside  walls 
which  may  be  wood  and  a  part  of  them. 
Even  the  Ottawa  Report,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  says:  "Both  inlets 
and  outlets  occur  on  each  side  and  should 
be  at  intervals  of  about  10  feet,  say  three 
on  each  side."  And  yet  such  advice  we 
have  never  given.  We  think  if  a  census 
were  taken  there  would  be  found  many 
more  "King  Systems"  of  ventilation  than 
there  are  Kings,  and  the  writer  quoted 
justly  says  regarding  this  one  of  the  many : 
"The  chief  objection  to  this  system  is  the 
large  number  of  long  pipes  and  boxes 
necessary  to  admit  pure  air  and  discharge 
foul,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  ceil  over 
a  space  between  rafters  in  one-storey 
stables  and  use  the  space  as  extension  for 
outtakes,  but  leaving  all  the  spaces  be- 
tween pairs  of  roo'f  boards  open  to  admit 
air  from  the  attic,  thus  filling  the  flue 
through  the  shortest  circuit,  making  it 
useless  for  the  stable  below. 

INTAKES    MANY    AND    SMALL. 

While  outtakes  should  be  as  few  and 
as  large  as  possible,  the  intakes  should  be 
many  and  small.  Wherever  studding  is 
used  in  construction  the  intakes  may  be 
simply  the  space  between  pairs  of  stud- 
ding, with  a  screened  opening  above  the 
sill  outside  and  a  corresponding  opening 
beneath  the  ceiling  inside  to  admit  air  at 
this  level  and  serve  as  an  air  trap  against 
the  loss  of  warm  air  from  the  stable. 
Where  practicable,  intakes  should  be  pro- 
vided on  all  sides  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  wind  impact  for  forcing  air  into 
the  staljle  from  whatever  direction  the 
wind  may  be  blowing.  The  intakes  may 
be  placed  at  intervals  of  10  to  15  feet  and' 
should  have  an  aggregate  cross-section  of 
opening  equal  to  that  of  the  outtake  flue 
or  flues. 

The  outtake  .should  exhaust  continuous- 
ly from  the  floor  level  and  be  provided 
with  outlets  at  the  ceiling  for  use  only 
when  the  stable  is  too  warm  or  the  ven- 
tilation inadequate. 

Stable  ceilings  should  be  especially  air- 
tight and  well  insulated  to  conserve  the 
waste  heat  of  the  animals  for  warming  the 


air  introduced  at  the  ceiling,  so  that  the 
largest  volume  possible  may  pass  through 
the  stable  in  the  coldest  weather  without 
undue  lowering  of  stable  temperature.  As 
tlie  air  is  fouled,  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 
and  breathed  toward  the  floor ;  as  the  cold- 
est air  is  at  the  floor;  and  as  all  air  must 
be  inspired  from  near  the  floor  and  at  it 
when  the  animals  are  lying  down,  the  ex- 
haust should  be  continuously  and  as  fully 
as  possible  from  the  floor,  because  then, 
not  only  will  the  fouled  air  be  mechan- 
ically withdrawn  from  this  level,  but  the 
warmed  and  pure  air  will  be  forced  to  the 
floor,  where  it  is  used. 

In  the  removal  of  air  from  the  ceiling 
level  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to 
establish  short-circuit  currents,  allowing 
the  fresh  air  to  pass  directly  out  above  the 
animals. 

Dampers  should  be  provided  for  out- 
takes and  intakes,  to  control  the  flow, 
which,  like  the  power  of  an  engine,  should 
be  normally  greater  than  the  demand. 
When  it  is  understood  that  it  requires 
something  like  five  pounds  of  air  to  burn 
in  the  animal  body  one  pound  of  hay  or 
grain ;  that  air  is  the  one  article  of  main- 
tenance used  in  much  the  largest  absolute 
weight;  that  it  is  indispensable,  there  be- 
ing no  substitute,  and  that  it  costs  only 
the  appliance  for  admitting  it  to  the  ani- 
mals, the  unwisdom  of  failing  to  provide 
adequate  ventilation  should  be  self-evi- 
dent. 

can't  live  five  minutes. 

In  our  own  case  life  may  be  sustained 
under  favorable  conditions  possibly  five 
weeks  without  solid  food,  five  days  with- 
out water,  but  scarcely  more  than  five 
minutes  without  air.  We  require  daily 
scarcely  1.5  pounds  of  solid  food,  about 
6  pounds  of  Waaler,  but  not  less  than  34 
pounds  of  air  must  be  breathed.  Of  the 
41  pounds  of  sustenance  taken  daily,  5 
ounces  leave  the  body  by  the  alimentary 
canal;  35  ounces  by  the  kidneys,  but  38 
pounds  are  thrown  into  the  air  we  breathe. 
All  but  the  ashes  of  fuel  pass  out  the 
chimney  with  the  used  air,  but  all  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  much  of  the  moisture  and 
all  of  the  breathed  air  are  discharged  into 
the  room  and  the  stable,  too  often  with 
no  definite  provision  for  their  removal. 

It  may  appear  that  the  movement  of 
such  large  volumes  of  air  through  stables 
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and  dwellings  is  incompatible  with  com- 
fort and  economy  as  regards  warmth.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  cow  gives  off  from  her 
body  daily  76,133  British  heat  units,  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  temperature  of  79,603 
cubic  feet  of  dry  air  through  50  degrees, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3,316  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
This  is  only  226  cubic  feet  of  air  less  than 
has  been  taken  as  possible  sufficient  for 
dairy  stables.  Only  occasionally  is  the 
outside  air  in  the  United  States  as  low  as 
zero  in  temperature,  the  mean  for  Janu- 
ary in  Wisconsin  being  about  15  degrees 
and  a  rise  in  temperature  of  50  degrees 
above  this  would  give  a  stable  tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees.  Taking  Jordan's  esti- 
mate of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  cow  daily, 
and  3,543  cubic  feet  of  air  as  the  amount 
needful  hourly  for  each  cow,  and  suppos- 
ing that  the  whole  heat  so  generated  is 
lost  through  the  air,  this  heat  is  capable 
of  warming  the  unit  volume  of  air  through 
47.5  degrees,  so  that  air  entering  the  stable 
at  10  degrees  below  zero  might  have  its 
temperature  raised  above  freezing,  or  to 
37.5    " 


In  the  dairy  barn  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  whose 
walls  and  ceiling  are  sheeted  with  galvan- 
ized iron  and  therefore  impervious  to  air 
except  through  leaks  about  windows  and 
doors,  when  the  outside  temperatures  were 
— 2  degrees,  — 18  degrees,  ■ — 16  degrees 
and  — 11  degrees,  the  average  stable  tem- 
perature was  47  degrees,  43  degrees,  44 
degrees  and  44  degrees  respectively,  and 
the  mean  air  movement  through  the  stable 
was  2,775  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  cow, 
but  this  is  767  cubic  feet  below  the  stan- 
dard we  have  assumed.  Had  the  standard 
amount  of  air  passed  through  the  stable, 
entering  at  the  average  outside  tempera- 
ture, or  — 11.75  degrees,  its  temperature 
would  have  been  raised  to  a  little  above 
32  degrees.  It  is  generally  desirable,  at 
least  for  dairy  stables,  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  drop  below  freezing.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  choosing  between  low 
temperature  and  pure  air,  that  the  pure 
air  should  be  taken. 


A  Help  for  Busy  Mothers 


THE  mother  who  is  her  own  housemaid,  as  weU  as 
her  children's  nurse,  often  finds  it  almost  impos- 
s'Me  to  go  to  baiby  as  soon  as  he  awakens,  and 
when  fretful  with  teething,  he  is  apt  to  get  in  a  'bad 
humor  if  left  too  Jong.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  suspend  some  of  his  playthings  in  front  of  him, 
where  they  will  catch  his  eye  upon  awakening,  and 
amuse  him  long  enough  for  me  to  finish  whatever 
work  is  at  hand.  For  this  purpose,  two  yards  of  gar- 
ter elastic  is  serviceable.  Sew  a  loop  in  each  end  to 
slip  over  opposite  corners  of  the  bed  posts,  over  chair 
posts  on  either  side  of  crib,  or  in  any  way  to  bring 
it  to  the  right  height,  then  loop  or  pin  the  playthings 
to  the  elastic.  With  his  rubber  ring  hung  within  reach 
he  will  grasp  at  it  and  set  a  rattle  ringing  or  a  bright 
ball  or  rubber  doll  dancing,  that  are  hung  out  of  reach. 
In  the  country,  where  trees  are  plentiful,  if  a  branch 
filled  with  green  leaves  be  thus  suspended,  baby  seems 
never  to  tire  of  pulling  the  elastic  and  watching  and 
listening  to  the  resultant  dancing  and  rustling  of  the 
leaves ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
bough  so  far  out  of  reach  that  no  leaves  can  find  their 
way  to  the  little  hands. 
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Divided  skirt  of 
white  serge.  The 
blouse  is  of  fine 
cotton  voile  with 
saUor  collar  and 
cuffs  of  colored 
voile. 


Made  sensibly 
fcr  out-of-doors 
pleasure. 


The  Brass  River  Expedition 


By 
A.  J.  Wharton 


IN  looking  back  over  my  .service  in 
West  Africa,  the  events  of  the  Brass 
River  Expedition,  I  think,  stand  out 
clearer  in  my  mind  than  any  other  period 
of  my  service. 

The  story  begins  on  that  hot  morning 
at  Sierra  Leone  when  Major  Wilson  came 
on  board  of  us  with  a  request  for  men, 
and  ends  at  the  time  when  his  relief  had 
returned  to  the  coast. 

The  Major  commanded  the  — nd  West 
Indian  Regiment  (colored),  and  was  in 
need  of  white  soldiers  and  guns  to  go  to 
the  interior  of  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate 
with  his  black  troops.  I  can  so  well  re- 
member a  remark  made  that  morning  by 
a  tall  blue  jacket  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"Oh,  yes,  the  black  soldiers  are  good  men 
when  they  know  that  our  bayonets  are 
behind  them."  His  remark  most  ade- 
quately covered  the  ground,  as  you  shall 
see. 

When  volunteers  were  called  for,  for 
shore  service,  after  the  ship's  company  had 
been  mustered  on  the  quarter-deck,  some 
five  hundred  officers  and  men  took  a  pace 
to  the  front.  I  don't  know  why  the  "old 
man"  resorted  to  asking  men  to  volunteer 
for  service  ashore,  for,  after  practically 
the  whole  ship's  company  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  go,  the  Master-at-Arms 
called  the  names  of  one  hundred  officers 
and  men,  who,  if  medically  fit,  were  to  go 
with  the  Major. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  landing  party,  and, 
having  a  good  record  in  field  gunnery,  T 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bombardier, 
and  put  on  the  crew  of  the  thirteen-pound- 
er.  In  the  army  or  marines,  eighteen 
men  compose  the  crew  of  a  thirteen-pound 
gun.  In  the  Horse  Artillery  four  gun- 
ners, three  drivers,  and  six  horses  compose 


a  crew,  in  other  word.s,  eighteen  men  nuist 
do  the  work  of  six  horses. 

There  was  very  little  delay  in  getting 
started  down  the  coast.  Sailors  and  ma- 
rines move  quickly.  During  our  trip  up 
the  river  we  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  black  soldiers,  and  as  we  became  to 
know  them  better  each  day,  our  confidence 
in  them  decreased. 

Eleven  days  after  leaving  the  coast  in 
the  old  flat-bottomed  tubs  of  the  Niger 
Trading  Company,  and  our  own  steam 
pinnace,  we  landed  at  Jokoba,  on  the 
Brass  river,  and  in  the  enemies'  country. 

These  tribes  had  captured  a  missionary 
and  his  wife.  They  had  also  taken  all  the 
mis.sionary's  converts,  some  sixty  in  all, 
and  burned  the  mission  house  at  Eba.  It 
was  supposed  they  had  put  most  of  their 
]n-isoners  to  death  in  their  horrible  man- 
ner; at  least,  that  was  the  story  brought 
to  the  coast.  But  as  each  relay  had  con- 
veyed his  message  verbaly  to  the  next  man, 
many  relays  had  told  the  story  in  the  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  coast,  and  it  may 
have  grown,  but  certain  it  was  that  the 
cannibals  were  up  to  some  sort  of  devil- 
try. 

These  particular  tribes  had  a  bad  repu- 
tation and  were  noted  for  their  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  such  prisoners  as 
they  could  take.  Their  priests  and  ju-ju 
men  had  incited  thein  to  horrible  crimes 
in  the  past,  most  of  which  had  gone  un- 
punished. As  each  raid  made  them  more 
daring  so  each  year  they  extended  theii 
operations  among  the  missionaries  and 
trading  companies'  posts. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  their  fighting 
strength.  Some  said  five  thousand,  but 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  should  say 
two  thousand  was  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
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fighting  men.  All  our  sources  of  informa- 
tion agreed  that  they  were  equipped  with 
modern  fighting  arms,  bartered  for,  from 
the  French  Free  Traders.  From  where 
we  landed  to  the  head  man's  village  was 
some  sixty  miles  of  alternate  wet  jungles 
and  hot,  dry  sands.  We  began  the  march 
with  eight  days'  rations.  Our  second 
day's  march  brought  our  first  trouble.  The 
black  soldiers  refused  to  help  pull  the 
guns  through  the  marshy  places,  and  as  the 
white  troops  had  the  advance  and  the 
rear,  and  flanks  to  protect,  there  were  not 
enough  men  to  pull  the  gun.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  among  the  officers,  and  the 
arms  were  taken  from  the  mutineers  and 
two  of  the  leaders  were  shot. 

Then  with  faith  in  the  lesson  they  had 
given,  the  Major  ordered  the  arms  re- 
turned to  our  black  allies  and  we  pro- 
ceeded. 

Let  it  be  knowm  that  a  thirteen-pounder 
drags  heavy  with  limber  boxes  packed  full 
of  ammunition  and  only  eighteen  men 
to  pull  on  the  drag  ropes.  The  work  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  our  men.  Nothing 
short  of  a  prod  with  a  bayonet  would  do 
to  drive  the  black  soldiers  to  pull,  and  in 
the  terrible  tropical  heat  our  men  began 
to  go  to  pieces.  Malarial  fever  and  ague, 
short  rations,  heavy  work,  and  very  little 
sleep  began  to  cause  gaps  in  our  ranks. 
We  were  nine  days'  march  from  the  river 
and  three  or  four  hours  from  the  village 
when  we  went  into  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day,  just 
as  we  began  to  move  about,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy.  A  nice  predica- 
ment to  be  in,  let  me  assure  you,  with 
nearly  half  our  men  out  of  commission, 
and  our  black  soldiers  on  the  verge  of 
mutiny. 

The  surprise  came  just  as  we  were  cross- 
ing a  wet,  mar.'^hy  jungle.  Our  flanks  and 
advance  were  rlriven  in,  and  in  the  fir.st 
ru.sh  the  Major  went  down.  Lieutenant 
Carrington,  R.M.A.,  took  charge.  The 
Lieutenant  was  known  in  the  ranks  as 
Hell  Fire  Jack.  But  for  all  his  dash  and 
bravery,  the  enemy  kept  us  hemmed  in 
for  two  days,  when,  by  dint  of  a  rush,  we 
got  clear  of  the  .swamp  and  on  to  a  sandy 
ridge,  where  we  could  get  at  them  with  our 
rifle.''.  Then,  by  hard  fighting  we  got 
within  a  mile  of  the  village  and  began 
to  drop  shrapnel  among  the  huts.  _  In  an 
hour  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 


village  go  up  in  flames.  This  seemed  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  for  a  time, 
but  the  respite  was  brief. 

Nothing  but  an  occasional  shot  or  two 
disturbed  us  till  the  watch  was  tolled  off 
for  the  night.  The  tropical  night  had 
only  ju.st  clo.«ed  in  blackness  down  upon 
us,  when,  from  every  side  the  howling  sav- 
ages began  their  attack.  It  seemed  then 
as  though  tens  of  thousands  of  them  were 
howling  around  us.  The  blackness  of  the 
night  seemed  alive  with  their  fiendish 
screechings. 

We  formed  a  square  as  best  we  could 
and  did  our  best.  Our  black  soldiers  did 
fight  then,  like  perfect  fiends.  Each  time 
a  bayonet  was  thrust  out  a  savage  went 
down,  but  the  odds  were  too  many  against 
us.  There  were  hundreds  of  torches 
among  the  heathen,  so  there  was  enough 
light  to  see,  yet  there  were  times  when 
they  pressed  us  so  clo.se  that  in  making  a 
thrust  there  was  insufficient  room  to  re- 
cover, and  both  men  went  down  together. 
Our  square  was  not  broken,  it  was  simply 
torn  to  pieces.  A  British  square  is  never 
broken.  If  they  had  any  idea  there  would 
be  a  surrender  they  were  badly  mistaken. 
The  fight  was  on  to  stay  just  as  long  as 
there  was  a  man  of  us  left  to  fight. 

As  the  square  became  gradually  dimin- 
i.'ihed  the  savages  changed  their  tactics, 
and  began  clubbing  us  with  their  rifle 
butts,  in  the  hope  of  securing  .some  prison- 
ers alive.     This  they  succeeded  in  doing. 

When  I  regained  consciousness  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  trussed  up  like  a  tur- 
key, bound  hand  and  foot  along  with  nine 
other  white  men.  All  that  was  left  of  our 
landing  party.  I  must  have  been  out  of 
commission  for  some  hours,  as  the  sav- 
ages had  tortured  to  death  six  of  our  men 
and  were  now  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
their  night  of  fighting  and  drinking. 
Their  drink  is  a  vile-smelling  affair,  called 
Tonga.  It  is  made  from  the  sap  of  some 
herb  which  grows  in  the  jungle.  The  first 
effect  produced  is  much  like  that  produced 
by  whiskey,  but  it  leaves  a  person  in  a 
stunor  for  hours  after. 

They  must  have  been  gloriously  well 
filled  up,  for,  he.«ide  ourselves,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  alive  near  us  except 
a  devil  doctor,  who  squatted  there  gnawing 
at  a  bone,  much  as  a  dog  might  do.  With- 
out a  doubt,  his  face  was  the  most  hor- 
rible of  anv  I  have  ever  seen. 
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Private  Connor,  it  was,  who  by  his  Irish 
wit,  succeeded  in  slipping  free  of  the 
thongs  which  bound  him,  and  with  a 
spring  like  a  tiger  landed  on  the  stomach 
of  our  dog-faced  friend.  He  took  great 
care  to  leave  the  doctor  in  no  condition 
to  give  any  further  trouble.  Then  with 
all  speed  he  proceeded  to  free  the  rest  of 
us.  Although  only  slightly  wounded  un- 
der the  chin,  I  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood  and 
was  weak  and  sore  in  every  joint,  and 
would  have  been  more  than  willing  to  have 
lain  down.  We  lost  no  time  in  getting 
clear  of  the  camp,  all  of  us  in  a  condition 
more  dead  than  alive. 

We  knew  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast  and  a  few  days  in  the  jungle  would 
do  us  no  harm,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  we  knew 
that  we  were  clear  of  the  enemy  we  took 


it  easy.  There  were  yams,  and  bread 
fruit.  There  was  also  all  sorts  of  creep- 
ing life  in  the  marshy  places.  There  were 
beautiful  birds,  whose  plumage  reflected 
every  color  of  the  rainbow;  bright  little 
things  no  bigger  than  a  man's  thumb,  but 
I  never  heard  a  bird  sing.  The  brilliant 
bloom  of  the  flowers  was  dazzling  in  color, 
but  I  never  saw  a  flower  in  the  whole  land 
that  seemed  to  me  half  so  sweet  as  the 
least  of  our  own  Canadian  flowers. 

Our  trip  to  the  coast  was  uneventful. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  the  journey  of  a  tired,  worn-out  lot  of 
men  plodding  their  way  through  jungle. 
Hours  at  a  time  we  marched  through 
evil^melling,  fetid  swamps,  and  again 
over  bare,  burning,  white  sand.  But  we 
gained  the  coast  at  last  and  lived  to  fight 
again   for  the  Empire. 


JUNE   PASTURES   WOULD   BE   LESS   INVITING   WITHOUT   THE  COLTS.     THE   CHILD   IS 
RARELY   HURT   B\    THE   INTELLIGENT   HORSE 


The  National  Aspect  of  the 
Rural  Life  Problem 


By 
E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 


IT  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  to 
all  thinkers  that  the  tendency  to  con- 
gregate in  large  centres,  with  its  re- 
sultant evils,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers that  threatens  the  English-speaking 
races.  The  great  city  is  not  a  source  of 
strength,  but  rather  a  weakness  in  the  na- 
tional life.  Men  lose  their  vigor  under 
the  artificial  conditions  which  of  necessity 
prevail.  The  workers  work  and  live  in 
many  cases  amid  unwholesome  surround- 
ings, a  condition  which  reacts  disastrous- 
ly on  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health.  The  very  closeness  of  a  host  of 
human  beings  gives  every  chance  for  the 
.spread  of  those  moral  contagions  which 
result  in  the  many  and  various  forms  of 
vice  and  immorality.  The  hard  and 
sharp  contrasts  afforded  by  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  extremes  of  poverty  and 
wealth  provoke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cal- 
lousness to  human  want  and  suffering, 
and  on  the  other  a  smoldering  fire  of  dis- 
content which  is  only  too  apt  to  break  into 
dangerous  flame  at  the  first  opportunity; 
a  state  of  affairs  which,  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  make  for  national  stability. 

The  great  city  is  perhaps  necessary,  for 
reasons  of  commerce  and  industry;  but, 
while  necessary,  it  is  also  an  evil,  and  a 
weakness,  and  as  such,  should  be  held  in 
check  as  far  as  possible.  It  fails  entirely 
as  a  breeding-ground  for  the  highest  type 
of  manhood  and  citizen.ship.  The  Lon- 
doner is  not  the  best  type  of  Englishman 
by  any  means.  Paris  is,  and  has  been  for 
centuries,  the  weakness  of  France.  We 
should  fall  short  in  our  appreciation  of 
the  sturdy  qualities  of  American  life  if 


we  judged  it  only  by  the  product  of  Broad- 
way or  the  Bowery.  We  cannot  depend 
on  the  great  city  for  the  production  of 
human  beings  of  sufficient  strength,  men- 
tal, moral  or  physical,  to  maintain  the 
stamina  of  the  race,  and,  as  the  greatness 
of  any  nation  is  measured  not  by  it  wealth, 
but  by  the  quality  of  its  citizenship,  the 
strength  of  most  nations  varies  inversely 
to  the  proportion  of  their  people  which  is 
massed  in  great  centres.  The  yeomanry 
of  England  won  Waterloo,  but  the  Tom- 
mies recruited  from  the  slums  of  English 
cities  in  many  ca.ses  cut  a  rather  sorry 
figure  many  times  during  the  late  Boer 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  has  al- 
ways been  the  producer  of  the  best  type  of 
citizen.  No  one  will  question  the  fact  of 
the  physical  superiority  of  the  farm  labor- 
er over  the  factory  worker.  Though  farm 
work  has  often  required  long  hours  and 
exce.s.sive  physical  strain,  and  the  isolation 
of  country  life  has  given  little  opportunity 
for  recreation  or  amusement,  yet  life  in 
the  open  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
simple,  regular  habits  of  the  country  have 
far  more  than  compensated  for  these  de- 
fects, and  have  produced  a  race  of  men 
whose  physical  superiority  over  the  pro- 
duct of  the  city  is  unquestioned.  Not  so 
obvious,  but  equally  a  fact,  is  the  mental, 
social  and  political  .superiority  of  the  rural 
population. 

CULTURE    IN    THE    TOWNS. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  culture 
and  learning  with  the  town,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  proportion  to  popu- 
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lation  we  find  more  scholastic  culture  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country.  But  this 
is  in  no  sense  the  effect  of  the  superior 
educational  advantages  of  the  city,  but 
rather  the  effect  of  the  necessary  concen- 
tration of  the  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions in  the  city  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
vocations.  For  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind the  advantages  of  school  education 
end  with  a  more  or  less  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  three  R's,  and  their 
further  education  must  be  found  in  their 
life  work,  the  educational  effect  of  the 
vocation  on  the  man.  That  this  influence 
is  great,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a 
liberal  education,  no  one  will  deny.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  occupations  of  country 
life  excel  those  of  the  town,  and  result 
in  a  wider  and  saner  mentality  among 
country  people  than  can  be  found  among 
similar  classes  of  the  urban  population. 
The  commonest  farm  laborer — not  the 
working  farm  owner,  who  must  conduct 
a  business  as  intricate  and  exacting  as  that 
of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer — is 
brought  intimately  into  contact  with  those 
great  life-processes  whose  educational  pos- 
sibilities we  are  just  beginning  to  recog- 
nize. His  work  is  varied  in  the  extreme, 
and  requires  a  skilled  knowledge  of  a 
score  of  different  processes.  Further,  his 
work  is  carried  on  amid  a  quietness  which 
conduces  to  thought.  How  does  his  work 
compare,  in  educational  value,  with  that 
of  the  factory  hand,  whose  ,«ole  occupation 
year  in  and  year  out  consists  in  repeating 
over  and  over  again  some  one  act,  in  itself 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  operation?  Mod- 
ern industrial  greatness  has  been  purchas- 
ed at  the  expense  of  extreme  specialization, 
the  kind  of  specialization  which  reduces 
the  life-work  of  the  laborer  to  a  mere  me- 
chanical act  performed  amid  conditions 
which  benumb  thought — the  whole  having 
absolutely  no  educational  effect  on  the 
laborer. 

THE   employers'  CLASS   LARGE. 

But  while  the  farm  laborer  enjoys  edu- 
catiojial  advantages  in  his  work  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  factory  hand, 
there  is  another  fact  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of.  The  employers'  class  is  far  more  num- 
erous in  the  country,  in  proportion  to 
population,  than  in  the  town — at  least,  in 
the  ideal  condition  of  country  life  which 
still   prevails  in   America,   the   condition 


of  small  farms  and  working  proprietors. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  another  class  of 
people.  The  working-proprietor  of  the 
farm  may  or  may  not  be  educated — we 
may  admit  that  his  scholastic  attainments 
are  not,  in  most  cases,  what  we  could  wish, 
though  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
our  own  Province  of  Ontario  of  men  with 
university  educations  who  own  and  work 
ordinary  farms  for  their  living,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  average  of  educa- 
tion among  farmers  is  equal  to  that  found 
among  townsmen,  outside  of  the  learned 
professions;  but  whether  educated  or  not 
in  the  school  sense,  the  farmer  is  brought 
into  contact  with  altogether  exceptional 
educational  advantages  through  his  voca- 
tion. His  necessary  field  of  thought  is 
both  broad  and  deep.  Aside  from  the 
necessary  business  forethought  required  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  quite  as  great  as  is  requir- 
ed by  the  merchant,  he  must  have,  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  half  a  dozen  of  the  na- 
tural sciences.  He  must  know  something 
of  geology  to  recognize  the  differing  pro- 
perties of  different  soils,  something  of 
chemistry  in  dealing  with  the  varying  ef- 
fects of  fertilizers,  and  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cultivation.  Physic?, 
mechanics,  meteorology,  biology,  all  enter 
into  his  daily  work.  The  modern,  up-to- 
date  farmer  studies  these  sciences,  but  be- 
fore the  day  of  scientific  agriculture  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  intelligent,  ob- 
servant farmer  was  none  the  less  real, 
though  its  possession  was  unconscious. 
Further,  the  effort  required  in  the  gain- 
ing of  this  knowledge  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  Observation,  careful  com- 
parison, quiet,  conscientious  thought  are 
all  cultured  in  a  high  degree  in  the  gain- 
ing of  this  experience,  and  have  a  very 
real  effect  on  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
man. 

In  the  broadening  and  deepening  ef- 
fects of  the  education  gained  through  its 
practice,  agriculture  stands  second  to  no 
vocation.  To  those  who  have  met  men 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  town  there 
will  occur  a  certain  type  of  man  which  is 
met  more  often  among  the  better  class  of 
farmers  than  anywhere  else.  Quiet,  ob- 
servant, cautious,  without  being  cunning, 
unconsciously  dignified,  conservative  in 
thought,  yet  standing  for  all  that  is  best 
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in  church  and  school  and  state,  these  men 
stand  for  the  best  citizenship.  While  it 
would  not  be  true  to  claim  for  the  farm  a 
monopoly  of  this  type,  yet  it  is  true,  I 
believe,  that  larger  proportion  of  this  type 
is  found  among  men  who  have  passed 
their  lives  on  the  farm  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  mental  vigor,  the  product 
of  the  independent  life  and  vocational  edu- 
cation of  the  farm.  In  the  history  of 
modern  democracy  the  country  has  served 
as  a  balance-wheel  to  the  state  on  many 
occasions  when  the  more  volatile  feeling 
of  the  cities  would  have  carried  the  nation 
into  excesses.  This  has  been  largely  be- 
cause of  the  mental  vigor  and  independ- 
ence of  the  rural  population — the  ability 
of  the  country  people  to  think  things  out 
for  themselves.  In  another  way  the  farm 
has  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
mentality  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  most  men  of  outstanding 
ability  come  from  the  farm,  either  directly 
or  through  their  immediate  ancestors. 
This,  doubtless,  is  due  in  part  to  a  superior 
constitutional  vigor  of  body,  but  in  part 
also  to  the  vigorous  minds  inherited  from 
generations  of  farming  ancestors,  and 
which  only  await  the  stimulus  of  educa- 
tion for  their  development.  This  con- 
stant infusion  of  vigorous  blood  from  the 
country  must  have  the  most  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  mental  development  of  the 
people. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  do  not 
lose  sight  for  one  moment  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  town.  It  is  true 
that  the  modern  town  has  many  educa- 
tional advantages  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  and  which  were  not 
found  in  the  town  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
popular  lecture,  the  free  library,  the  tech- 
nical school,  are  agencies  for  mental  cul- 
ture of  undoubted  value.  But  what  has 
been  gained  in  this  way  has  probably  been 
lost  in  the  substitution  of  the  factory  for 
the  small  independent  manufacturer,  of 
the  great  departmental  store,  with  its  host 
of  employes  who  may  never  hope  to  be 
anything  else,  for  the  small  town  store, 
whose  humblest  clerk  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  should  own  a  store  of 
his  own.  Granting,  however,  that  the 
town  has  advanced  in  means  of  intellectual 
training,  the  country  has  also  advanced 
to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  greater  degree.    In 


the  past  the  isolation  of  rural  life  has  been 
its  great  drawback,  but  the  daily  rural 
mail,  and  the  telephone,  are  fast  doing 
away  with  this  condition,  while  agricul- 
tural education  is  elevating  farming  to  the 
rank  of  a  learned  profession.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  shown  the  super- 
iority of  country  life  as  a  means  of  cul- 
tivating and  maintaining  mental  vigor, 
and  I  believe  it  has,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  future  will  demonstrate  the  same  fact 
to  an  equal  or  greater  degree. 

RURAL  LIFE  AIDS  SOCIAL  STATUS. 

But  not  alone  is  the  rural  element  indis- 
pensable in  maintaining  the  physical  and 
mental  vigor  of  the  race;  it  is  of  no  less 
value  in  maintaining  a  healthy  social  con- 
dition. To  my  mind,  the  social  condition 
of  any  people  depends  on  two  things,  and 
on  two  alone — the  home  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  relations,  friendly  or  otherwise, 
which  maintain  between  the  various 
classes  of  the  population.  Where  the 
home  life  is  clean  and  natural,  and  friend- 
ly relations  subsist  between  the  various 
classes  of  the  community,  the  social  life  is 
healthy.  Where  the  reverse  is  true,  social 
disease  exists.  This,  I  think,  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  requires  no  demonstration. 

I  believe  home  life,  as  it  exists  to-day 
on  the  farms  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  better,  and  is  capable  of  better 
things,  than  the  home  life  of  the  modern 
city  or  town,  and  I  say  this  after  having 
had  considerable  opportunity  for  obser\'a- 
tion  under  both  conditions.  Nor  is  this 
a  mere  arbitrary  statement.  There  are 
fundamental  reasons  back  of  it  which 
every  reasonable  person  may  understand 
and  appreciate.  The  development  of  the 
modern  city,  with  its  centralization  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  has  re- 
sulted, at  least  among  the  middle  and  up- 
per classes,  in  the  entire  divorce  of  the 
business  and  the  home.  This  may  have 
brought  about  more  comfortable  home  sur- 
roundings, but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  improved  the  home  life.  Cut  off 
from  her  proper  sphere  of  action,  as  her 
husband's  helper,  the  wife  has,  almost  per- 
force, sought  other  fields  of  activity — gen- 
erally in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  society. 
In  the  former  state,  when  the  home  part- 
nership extended  into  business  life,  child- 
ren were  to  be  desired,  and  the  parents 
were  .stimulated  bv  the  laudable  ambition 
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to  have  their  sons  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps and  ultimately  succeed  to  their  busi- 
ness. Under  the  new  conditions,  child- 
ren are  a  very  serious  encumbrance  to  the 
pleasure  -  seeking,  society  -  loving  wife. 
Hence,  there  are  no  children,  and  we  have 
the  very  serious  problem  of  race  suicide. 
In  making  these  statements,  I  do  not  wish 
to  generalize  too  broadly.  There  are  yet 
homes  in  the  cities — many  of  them — 
where  ideal  conditions  prevail.  But  I  be- 
lieve those  who  are  familiar  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  a  condition  which  is  much 
too  general. 

But  on  the  farm,  conditions  are  alto- 
gether different.  The  home  is  the  centre 
of  all  activity,  and  wife  and  husband  are 
very  real  partners  in  the  business.  She  is 
intimately  acquainted,  and  keenly  and  in- 
telligently interested,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  farm,  and  it  is  the  rule  among  farmers 
to  find  the  wife  consulted  in  all  business 
deals  of  any  importance.  She  does  not 
have  to  seek  a  field  of  activity  outside  the 
home,  and  indeed,  the  commonest  failing 
in  the  farm  home  is  that  the  duties  of  the 
wife  are  likely  to  be  too  heavy,  though 
this  condition  is  by  no  means  general. 
Lacking  many  of  the  social  opportunities 
of  the  city,  the  inmates  of  the  farm  home 
are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for 
their  social  pleasures — a  most  healthy  con- 
dition. Children  are  to  be  desired,  for 
their  company  in  the  home,  for  their  help, 
ultimately  that  they  may  succeed  to  the 
farm,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
race  suicide  is  much  less  common  among 
well-to-do  people  in  the  country  than 
among  similar  classes  in  the  cities. 
Conditions  of  home  life,  though  as  yet 
lacking  many  of  the  conveniences,  and 
some  of  the  desirable  leisure  of  the  city 
home,  are  yet  saner  and  safer  in  the  farm 
home  than  anvwhere  else.  The  race  sui- 
cide problem  does  exist  there  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  borrowed  condi- 
tion, a  reflection  from  the  home  life  of  the 
city,  rather  than  a  product  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  farm  home. 

Then,  too,  there  are  no  social  divisions, 
scarcely  any  social  distinction,  among  our 
rural  population.  There  is  no  striving  for 
.social  position,  and  no  serious  division 
between  employer  and  employe,  who, 
working  together  daily  at  common  tasks, 


have  much  to  promote  sympathy  and  good 
understanding.  Compared  with  the  social 
life  of  the  city,  with  its  luxurious  upper 
classes,  its  middle  classes,  too  often  the 
prey  to  wasteful  emulation  of  the  classes 
above  them,  and  its  discontented  lower 
classes,  the  social  life  of  the  country  pre- 
sents many  virtues.  From  a  national 
standpoint,  the  safe  social  evolution  of  the 
people  requires  a  prosperous  and  numer- 
ous rural  population. 

GOVERNMENT    IS    BETTER. 

In  a  political  sense,  too,  the  farm  occu- 
pies a  very  important  place  in  the  nation. 
Long  ago  Aristotle  said:  "Where 
husbandmen  and  men  of  small 
fortune  predominate,  government  will 
be  guided  by  law,"  and  it 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  The 
stronghold  of  freedom,  and  the  safeguard 
against  dangerous  radicalism  is  alike 
found  among  the  farming  class.  No  class 
of  citizens  is  more  free  from  those  dan- 
gerous corrupting  influences  which  find 
such  an  easy  field  among  the  ignorant 
foreign  element  in  our  large  Canadian  and 
American  cities.  No  class  is  less  suscep- 
tible to  those  dangerous  social  doctrines 
which  find  .such  a  fertile  evil  in  the  mind 
of  the  landless  citv  laborer.  The  farmer 
is  slow  to  move,  but  sure  when  he  does 
move.  The  present  movement  against  the 
domination  of  the  Interests,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  finds  its 
strength  in  the  rural  population,  and  if 
Democracy  in  the  New  World  is  to  be 
saved  from  a  corrupt  Plutocracy,  the  sal- 
vation must  come  from  the  farm. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  impor- 
tance, from  a  national  standpoint,  of  the 
rural  population.  Material  prosperity  is 
founded  on  the  success  of  agriculture. 
Physically,  mentally,  socially  and  politic- 
ally, the  welfare  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  the  rural  population.  "The  well- 
being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree:  agricul- 
ture is  its  root,  manufacture  and  com- 
merce are  its  branches  and  its  life;  if  the 
root  is  injured  the  leaves  fol],  the  branches 
break  awav,  and  the  tree  dies,"  The  first 
concern  of  the  statesman  .should  be  the 
welfare  of  the  rnral  population.  At  the 
present  time,  with  the  admitted  tendencv 
of  the  people  to  flock  into  large  centres, 
this  should  be  the  special  care  of  the  gov- 
erning body.     We  have  heard  enough  in 
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the  past,  in  Canada,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  a  full  national  development  as 
an  agricultural  people  simply.  It  is  time 
more  was  heard  as  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  our  rural  population  as  a 
foundation  for  national  greatness. 

In  Canada,  rural  population  is  not  hold- 
ign  its  own.  The  returns  of  the  last  cen- 
sus showed  a  shrinkage  in  every  province 
east  of  Manitoba,  that  is,  in  all  the  settled 
provinces.  Of  course,  rural  population  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  West,  but  that 
is  no  indication  whatever  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  a  mere  incident 
•""f  the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  In 
the  greatest  agricultural  province  of  the 
Dominion,  Ontario,  where  the  new  aeri- 
cultral  education  has  had  perhans  more 
eflPect  than  anywhere  in  North  America, 
whose  farms  stand  readv  to  adopt  improv- 
ed methods,  and  whose  land  cries  out  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  labor  and  capitnl. 
rural  population  is  shrinking  at  the  rate 
of  over  six  thousand  per  vear,  while  citv 
r>opulation  is  increasing"  by  over  twentv 
thousand  per  year.  The  labor  problem  was 
never  more  acute,  chieflv  due  to  the  in- 
fibilitv  of  the  farmer  to  pav  wa^es  that  will 
'^ompare  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  cities. 
Country  schools  and  churches  are  findinpi; 
H  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  atten- 
dance. In  manv  parts  cultivated  farms, 
eood  arable  land,  is  beins?  turned  to  pas- 
ture. In  conversation  with  the  writer,  n 
man  prominent  in  circles  of  apriculturnl 
education  in  Ontario,  recentlv  said: 
"What  is  the  use  of  our  teachinc  advanc- 
ed methods  of  agriculture  when  we  arp 
evervwhere  confronted  bv  the  inabilitv  of 
the  farmer  to  nut  them  into  practice,  dne 
to  insufficient  labor  and  capital  "  The 
condition  of  af^riculture  in  the  older  pro- 
■^nnces  of  Canada,  at  least,  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 


WHY    DO    THEY    LEAVE    THE    FARM  { 

What  is  the  reason?  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  innate  dislike  to  farming  in 
the  human  constitution.  As  I  know  from 
experience,  it  is  a  most  interesting,  even 
fascinating,  occupation.  But  the  people 
are  leaving  the  farms.  There  is  only  one 
conclusion  we  can  reach,  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  great 
Irish  agricultural  reformer,  after  inves- 
tigating very  fully  the  rural  problem  in 
the  United  States.  He  says  "The  truth  is 
that,  while  judged  by  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  European  peasantries,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  prosperous,  in 
comparison  with  other  citizens  of  that 
country  they  are  not  well  off.  Their  accu- 
mulation of  material  wealth  is  unnaturally 
and  unnecessarily  restricted;  their  social 
life  is  barren."  The  same  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  United  States  prevail  here. 
We  have  heard  people  attribute  the  rural 
exodus  to  lack  of  conveniences  in  the 
country,  to  lack  of  recreation,  to  long 
hours  of  labor.  All  these  sum  up  into 
one  thing — lack  of  prosperity  as  compared 
with  other  classes. 

The  cause  of  this  condition,  which 
amounts  to  a  national  disease,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  avowed  policy  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  thirty  years,  during 
which  period  the  conditions  we  have  men- 
tioned had  their  origin,  has  been  to  en- 
courage urban  industry  at  the  expense  of 
the  farm.  The  chief  agent  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  policy  has  been  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff.  Just  how  this  has  affect- 
ed the  farm,  I  hope  to  show  more  fully 
in  a  future  article.  Meanwhile  one  thing 
is  clear.  In  the  interest  of  proper  nation- 
al development,  it  is  time  for  a  reversal 
of  this  policy.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  class 
legislation,  but  a  matter  of  national  inter- 
est, which  concerns  every  citizen  who  has 
a  care  for  the  future  of  Canada. 
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No  time  so  lovely  as  the  silver  morning 

When   lightsome   breezes  stir   the   tall,  young  grass, 

Just  as  the  month  of  June  is  in  its  dawning, 

With    all    the   busy    birdkind    winging  past. 

Oh,   then's   the   time   to  seek   the   daisied  meadows, 

Or  loiter  in  the  tranquil  orchard  ways, 

And  where  the  sunlight  laughs  between  the  shadows, 

The  fair  green  hilltops  brightly  meet  our  gaze. 

Along   the   fence   the   tangled   woodbine's  growing, 

Its  tendrils  all  to  wildest  riot  run, 

Down   in   the  gra.ss  the  strawberries   arw  showing. 

Flushed  into  ripeness  by  the  ardent  sun. 

A  vagrant  butterfly  flits  idly  over, 

And  we,  as  vagrantV  time  and  care  defy. 

To  wander  knee-deep  inthe  blowing  clover 

And  watch  the  merry  bees  go  booming  by. 

For  soon  will  come  the  katydid  and  cricket 

To  tell  of  other  days  when  limbs  are  bare; 

But  now  the  wild  grapevine  festoons  the  thicket, 

The  richness  of  its  fragrance  weights  the  air. 

The  bobolink,  atilt  the  swaying  grasses, 

The  quail,  whose  "Bob  White"  sounds  in  distant  cheer. 

Must  voice  their  joy  before  their  joytime  passes, 

And  June's  the  perfect  joytime  of  the  year. 

E.  C.  Hull  in  Farm  Journal. 

Farming  in  June 


All  garden  vegetables  should  be  sown 
during  the  month. 

Sow  beans,  squash,  corn,  melons  and 
lettuce  every  week  this  month. 

Do  not  cut  the  asparagus  bed  after  the 
third  week  in  the  month. 

Melons  and  cucumbers  will  all  do  with- 
out their  shelter  frames  now. 

Thoroughly  work  your  turnip  land  this 
month.     A  fine  seed  bed  is  half  the  crop. 

Thinnings  of  mangolds,  beets,  carrots 
and  garden  plants  will  all  be  due  this 
month. 

Prepare  the  land  for  your  buckwheat 
crop.  After  one  plowing,  a  disc  harrow 
is  the  thing  to  use. 

Scuffle  the  potatoes  and  corn  once  a 
week  at  least,  and  after  every  rain,  to 
check  the  evaporation. 

Spraying  of  fruit  trees  with  bordeaux 
or  diluted  lime-sulphur  with  an  arsenical 
poison  should  be  thorough  this  month. 

Put  poison  on  the  potatoes  just  as  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  young  beetles 
will  be  killed  at  their  hatching  then. 

Get  ready  for  your  perennial  flower 
bed  by  sowing  the  seeds  now.  They  will 
not  bloom  this  year,  but  will  be  in  fine 
shape  for  next  season. 

Put  on  liquid  manure  round  your  roses 
every  week  this  month.  Spray  the  foliage. 
Re-read  the  article  in  last  month's  Farm- 
er's on  "Rose  Culture." 


A  good  plan  in  the  sow  thistle  patch 
is  to  let  it  grow  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  then  plow  down.  The  plants 
are  at  their  weakest  when  blooming. 

Draining  can  be  begun  on  many  farms 
this  month.  You  already  have  marked 
out  the  wet  places  and  the  probable  course 
to  follow  with  the  tile.  The  traction 
ditcher  is  needed  much  in  Canada. 

No  farm  should  be  without  a  holiday 
to  the  woods,  lake  or  river  during  lovely 
June.  Many  a  farmer  becomes  a  barnacle 
on  the  face  of  luxuriant  nature  when  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  be  fresher  than  the 
rose. 

No  live  stock  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out  into  pasture  without  being  thoroughly 
inspected  for  parasites.  Many  animals  use 
up  all  their  reserve  powers  in  fighting  ver- 
min. Use  the  good  dips  on  them.  It  will 
pay. 

Many  fly  oils  kill  flies,  but  leave  the 
animals  rough  in  the  skin.  Use  a  kind 
that  will  heal  and  at  the  same  time  kill 
the  flies.  Many  a  herd  of  cattle  costs  their 
owners  many  dollars  because  they  do  not 
spray. 

Prune  your  fruit  trees  this  month  if 
you  wish  to  hasten  bearing.  You  have  a 
greater  chance  to  know  what  the  tree  looks 
like  out  in  foliage  and  the  symmetrical 
appearance  can  be  kept.  Spies  that  have 
been  forced  along  will  come  into  bearing 
sooner,  if,  about  their  ninth  year,  a  vigor- 
ous June  pruning  is  given  them. 


SMOKING    ROOM    STORIES 


"Hook  y'  up?  Yas'm,  Ah  shuali  will," 
said  Jim,  of  the  Toronto-Sarnia  run,  to  a 
solitary  matron  in  the  sleeper's  dressing- 
room,  who  had  struggled  to  reach  around 
her  right  shoulder-blade  until  she  was  in 
despair.  "One  o'  them  side-winders,  ain't 
it?"  he  went  on,  skilfully  closing  hook 
and  eye.  "Ah  knows  evah  way  a  lady's 
dress  goes  on,  jes'  f  om  hookin'  up  de 
ladies  on  dis  yere  run.  If  evah  Ah  loses 
mah  job  as  po'teh,  ma'm.  Ah  tell  yo'  what 
Ah'll  do — Ah'll  jes'  hire  out  as  a  lady's 
maid,  wjf  expe'iunce." — Canada  West 
Monthly. 

*       *       * 

By  some  twist  of  the  election  an  old 
negro  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  in  a  little  backwoods 
district  in  Tennessee.  His  first  case  hap- 
pened to  be  one  in  which  the  defcnd<''nt 
asked  for  a  trial  by  jury.  Wheji  the 
testimony  was  all  in,  the  lawyers  waited 
for  the  judge  to  give  his  instructioiis  to  the 
jury.  The  new  justice  seemed  eni1i:ivra-:s- 
ed.  Finally  one  of  the  lawyer?;  whispered 
to  him  that  it  was  time  to  chfU'go  tlie  jury. 
He  webstered  one  hand  into  the  front  of 
his  coat,  calhouned  his  voice,  and  said: 

"Gent'm'n  ob  de  jury,  sence  dis  am  a 
putty  small  case,  Ah'll  on'y  charge  yo'  a 
dollah  'n'  a  half  apiece." — Everybody's. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier — as  he  repeatedly 
said  during  his  Western  tour — is  a  great 
admirer  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Sir 
Wilfrid  likes  to  tell  about  what  happened 
during  a  campaign  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  In  those  days  there  was  plenty  of 
hard  liquor  in  Canada — and  plenty  of 
men  to  drink  it.  Sir  John,  until  middle 
age,  had  his  share.  One  night  in  an  On- 
tario town  he  was  booked  to  make  a  speech 
to  a  big  audience.  He  had  been  meeting 
a  good  many  friends  and  as  he  went  on  he 
became  so  tangled  up  that  the  last  quarter 


of  an   hour   of   his    address   was   a  mere 
jumble  of  words. 

After  the  meeting.  Sir  John,  when  he 
felt  rather  better,  sent  for  the  Toronto  re- 
porter who  had  been  assigned  to  wire  the 
speech  to  his  newspaper.  "Read  what  you 
have  in  your  notes,"  ordered  Sir  John. 

The  reporter  obeyed.  As  he  proceeded, 
Sir  John  looked  more  and  more  indig- 
nant. 

When  the  mixed-up  peroration  was  fin- 
ished, Sir  John  looked  solemnly  and  un- 
steadily at  the  reporter — who  was  a  tee- 
totaler. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice :  Never  again  attempt 
to  take  down  a  speech  of  mine  when  you're 
drunk." 

Then  the  Premier  braced  himself  and 
delivered  the  real  speech  to  the  newspaper- 
man. 

*       *       * 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  a  former  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  rich- 
est Peers  in  Great  Britain.  But  he  lives 
unostentatiously  and  when  traveling  be- 
tween London  and  his  Scotch  estates  he 
always  takes  a  single  berth  in  an  ordinary 
sleeper.  One  morning,  just  as  the  train 
was  rolling  into  York,  a  stranger  leaned 
across  a  seat  back  and  enquired  of  Lord 
Aberdeen : 

"May  I  ask  whetner  you  are  Lord  Aber- 
deen?"' 

"Yes,  I  am  Lord  Aberdeen,"  was  the 
answer. 

"You're  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
England,  aren't  you?" 

"Why,"  smiled  the  Peer,  "I  am  pretty 
well  off." 

"Well,  your  Lordship,"  said  the  strang- 
er, "Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  slept 
next  to  you  last  night,  and,  if  I  had  your 
money  and  your  snore,  I'd  take  a  whole 
car  when  I  wanted  to  travel  at  night." 


Our  Patterns 


SMART    SAIIiOB   DRESS. 

Quite  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  sailor  dress  Is 
shown  in  this  illustration.  We  have  in  this  costume 
the  peasant  cut  of  shoulder,  with  sleeve  and  body 
in  one.  There  is  a  seam  in  the  centre  of  the  back. 
The  blouse  is  cut  away  in  front  to  display  a  small 
chemisette  and  the  pointed  ends  of  the  large  sailor 


years.  Medium  size  requires  4  7-8  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  with  1  3|6  yards  of  24-inch  contrasting 
fabric    to    trim. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents    to    the   office   of   this   paper. 

AN    EMPIRE    SMP. 

So  many  sheer  materiils  are  used  for  dresses  of 
every  kind  this  season  tint  i  slip  to  wear  beneath 
them   is   absolutely    uecessTiv 


collar  meet  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  opening,  where  The   model   illustrated   will   be  found   most   becom- 


a   silk   bow  is  placed. 

The  skirt  has  a  panel  front,  circular  sides,  fitted 
with  darts  and  a  reversed  box  pleat  in  the  centre 
of  the  back. 

Serge,  cheviot,  linen  or  pongee  will  make  up  well 
in  this  style.  The  collar  may  contrast  or  not  as 
preferred. 


ing  to  a  slender  figure.  The  upper  part  forms  a 
corset  cover,  flat  in  the  back  and  gathered  a  little 
iu  front.  To  this  is  attached  the  high-waisted  skirt, 
the  gores  neatly  fitted  at  the  upper  part  and  a 
flounce  at  the  lower  part.  The  garment  provides 
for  different  lengths,  including  a  short  sweep. 
Colored  lawn,    lining   silk,    or    plain    white    muslin 


The    pattern    5421    is    cut 


izes    14,    16   and    18       may  be  used  for  this  slip. 
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The  pattern  5443  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6%  yards  of 
27-inch  material,  with  4%  yards  of  13-inch  flounc- 
ing. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the   office   of   this   paper. 

A    PICTURESQUE    FROCK. 

Something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run  and 
very  pretty  Is  shown  In  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

The  general  effect  of  the  dress  is  that  of  a  square 
neck  model  with  a  group  of  tucks  below  the  neck 
opening  on  each  side  and  a  large  rever,  on  one  side 
only,  vchich  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  large 
square  collar  used  in  the  back,  one  side  of  this 
ending  at  the  shoulder  seam  and  the  other  forming 
the  rever  which  ends  at  the   belt. 


.5425 


The  skirt  is  pleated  all  around  and  the  opening 
is  at  the  left  of  the  front  panel,  where  a  band  of 
trimming   continues   the  line   of   the   rever. 

Cashmere,  serge,  challis,  lawn,  gingham,  etc.,  are 
appropriate   fabrics  for  this   frock. 

The  pattern  5425  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size   requires  3  yards  ol  36-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


CENTREPIECE. 

8213 — Conventional  flower  and  leaf  design  for  an 
eighteen-inch  centrepiece  to  be  transferred  to  white 
or  colored  linen,  Indianhead  domestic,  or  damask  and 
embroidered  all  in  white  or  in  three  shades  of  pur- 
ple and  three  of  green.  The  design  may  be  cut  and 
used  as  a  stencil  or  it  is  suitable  for  cut  leather. 
In  the  latter  case  the  edge  should  be  cut  Into  a 
perfect  circle.     Price,   10  cents. 


8213 
SHIRT-WAIST    DESIGN. 

8214 — Design  for  a  shirt-waist  in  French  and  eye- 
let embroidery  to  be  transferred  to  linen,  lawn, 
cambric,  nainsook,  batiste,  or  silk,  and  embroidered 
as  illustrated,  or  all  solid.  The  large  flowers  have 
their  edges  in  satin  embroidery  and  are  filled  with 
seed  stitches.  The  design  is  for  a  waist  closing  in 
the  back,  with  stock  collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short  as  preferred.     Price,  10  cents. 


Honest  Advertising— Clean  Advertising 

Farmer's  Magazine  will  accept  advertising  from  none  but  warrantable,  reliable  and  responsible 
firms  or  persons.     We  refuse  to  accept  advertising  of  the  following: 


Cure-alls,  fakes  or  swindles ; 
Get-rich-quick    or  speculation 


Doubtful  land  investments ; 
Intoxicating  liquors  or  patent  medi- 
schemes  ;  cines  containing  alcohol ; 

Fake  mining  stocks  or  properties  ;  Cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco. 

ft  In  cases  of  complaint,  if  subscribers  have  referred  to  Farmer's  Magazine  in  writing  adver- 
"  tisars,  we  will  assist  in  settling  the  trouble.    We  should  be  notified  within  six  weeks. 

(j[  Often  troubles  occur  through  error  of  postal  system  or  transportation  companies.  Our  ad- 
vertisers  will  be  found  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind. 


Co-Operation  and  Fair  Play 


By  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.S.A. 


THE  purchase  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
now-a-days  could  scarcely  be  carried 
on  at  all,  and  certainly  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  advantage  to 
the  buyer,  without  the  co-operation  of  ad- 
vertising mediums. 

The  service  these  papers  render  to  the 
buyers  is  worth  a  very  large  percentage  on 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  goods 
advertised,  because  they  promote  competi- 
tion and  thus  promote  cheapness;  because 
they  compel  all  competing  sellers  of  goods 
to  compete  also  in  the  plainness  with 
which  they  explain  their  goods;  and  be- 
cause they  tend  to  put  an  end  to  all  kinds 
of  business  deception  through  the  publici- 
ty given  to  the  goods  on  the  market. 

The  buyers  of  goods,  therefore,  owe  a 
debt  to  the  papers  they  read.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  pay  the  debt  referred  to  is  by 
telling  the  advertiser— when  writing  him 
— where  the  ad.  was  seen.  For  instance, 
in  writing  to  a  business  firm  whose  ad.  ap- 
pears in  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  the 
reader  should  mention  that  the  advertise- 
ment was  seen  in  FARMER'S  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

This  is  only  fair-play  to  the  Magazine, 
as  it  .shows  its  value  to  the  advertiser;  and 
to  the  advertiser,  as  it  enables  him  to  plan 
for  effective  advertising  without  a  waste  of 
money.  And  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
reader  because  those  mediums  which  are 
most  appreciated  by  the  readers  will  thus 
be    most    patronized    by    advertisers  and 


therefore  most  able    to    continue    to  give 
their  readers  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  guarantees 
its  advertisers  and  advertising  to  be  genu- 
ine. We  feel  that  our  readers  will  gladbi 
help  us  to  prove  that  this  is  the  right  poli- 
cy, by  mentioning  FARMER'S  MAGA- 
ZINE ivhenever  writing  to  advertisers,  and 
by  writing  to  our  advertisers  systematical- 
ly, in  the  confidence  that  they  will  be 
treated  squarely. 

It  is  our  advertisers  who  make  it  possible 
to  give  our  readers  a  magazine  costing 
$6.00  for  only  $2.00  per  year.  It  will 
cost  our  readers  nothing  to  return  the 
compliment. 

Every  farmer  sliould  keep  a  file  in  al- 
phabetical order,  of  the  letters,  catalogues, 
etc.,  received  from  manufacturers  and 
other  business  firms,  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quiries. Whenever  a  new  line  is  brought 
out  by  a  manufacturer,  a  fresh  inquiry 
should  be  sent  in  regard  to  it,  because  the 
new  catalog  will  contain  new  information 
that  every  farmer  should  know.  Similar- 
ly every  new  advertisement  appearing  in 
the  magazine  .should  receive  an  inquiry 
for  catalog,  etc.  If  all  these  are  kept  in 
their  places  on  file,  the  farmer  will  avoid 
the  lo.sses  that  come  from  buying  without 
fully  knowing  all  about  competing  lines. 

All  shrewd  farmers  will  therefore  write 
to  all  advertisers.  And,  in  writing,  will 
mention  the  paper! 
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THE  PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS 

OF    THE 

is  not  accidental,  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
realization  of  a  higher  ideal  in  piano  quality 
than  ever  before  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Canadian    piano    building. 

Musicians  and  all  music  lovers  who  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  superiority  have  recognized  their 
superlative  qualities  and  voluntarily  paid  them 
unstinted  praise. 

Allow  us  to  lell  you  more  about  them.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


GOURLAY,   WINTER   &   LEEMIING 

i88  YONOE   STREET,    TORONTO 


Say  you  say  the  ad.  in  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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Choosing  a  Binder 


Some  Suggestions  that  may  help  the  Farmer  in 

Selecting  a  Binder  which  will  meet 

his    requirements. 


The  Binder  is  called  upon  to  perform  its 
work  under  conditions  which  vary  greatly. 
Even  in  the  same  field  there  will  be  fre- 
quently found  tall  grain,  short  grain, 
grain  which  stands  up  well,  and  grain 
which  is  badly  laid  and  tangled,  and  to 
satisfactorily  handle  all  conditions  of  crops 
is  a  severe  test. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  look  for  in  a 
Binder  is  a  strong  frame.  The  frame  on 
the  Massey-IIarris  will  stand  the  closest 
inspection  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any 
strain  which  may  be  placed  upon  it. 
High  carbon  Angle  and  T-shaped  steel 
comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  mater- 
ial used.  The  Main  Frame  is  in  the  form 
of  a  double  truss,  between  the  two  parts 
of  which  the  Main  Wheel  is  placed,  sup- 
porting the  hangers  at  both  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  drive  wheel  is  held  true  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  machine  is  raised 
to  the  highest  point  or  lowered  to  the  op- 
l)osite  extremity. 

At  every  point  subject  to  strain  the 
frame  is  braced  and  re-inforced  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  .since  only  in  this 
way  can  a  frame  be  produced  which  will 
hold  all  working  parts  in  proper  relation. 


The  bearings  are  an  important  part  of 
a  Binder.  Working  on  rough  and  un- 
even ground  as  a  binder  does,  and  with 
variable  crops,  ordinary  bearings  are  apt 
to  bind  and  cause  unnecessary  friction, 
hot  boxes,  etc.  The  Massey-Harris  is 
equipped  with  self-aligning  bearings  at 
all  points  likely  to  cause  trouble  in  this 
direction. 

These  bearings  run  smoothly,  no  mat- 
ter how  rough  the  field.  They  pos- 
sess another  advantage  which  is  worth 
noting  and  that  is  the  ease  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  replaced  if 
they  should  become  worn  by  long  con- 
tinued use  or  broken  by  accident. 

Roller  Bearings  are  used  at  important 
points.  Ma.ssey-Harris  Rollers  are  of 
good  size,  true  to  shape,  and  straight. 
Rollers  are  held  together  by  a  suitable 
cage  which  keeps  them  from  getting  lo-t 
when  removed,  and  insures  their  being  re- 
placed properly. 

All  bearings  are  provided  with  suitable 
oil  holes  and  are  easy  to  get  at  for  oiling. 
Bearings  which  are  difficult  of  access  are 
pretty  apt  to  go  dry,  sometimes  with  seri- 
ous consequences. 


When  writing  advertisers  liindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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Strong,  Well-Braced  Steel  Frame. 


Platform  End  is  in  the     | 
BSSform  of  Truss. 


Double  Truss  keeps  Drive  Wheel  True. 


Roller  Bearings  make 
light  draft. 


Self -Aligning  Bearings  Reduce  Friction  and  Wear. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Ample  power  is  necessary  in  a  Binder, 
and  the  Massey-Harris  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  this  respect.  The  Main  Wheel 
has  a  Mdde  tire  provided  with  steel  trac- 
tion lugs  giving  ample  traction  under  all 
circumstances.  Power  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  heavy  Sprocket  Chain,  kept 
at  proper  tension  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic tightener  roller.  The  Crank  shaft 
is  driven  by  Bevel  Gears  which  are  held 
in  mesh  by  an  adjustable  Bali-Bearing 

The  Elevator  Chain  on  the  Massey 
Harris  runs  on  the  outside  of  all  Sprock- 

THE 

On  no  other  part  of  the  Binder  has 
more  thought  been  expended  than  on  the 
Reel,  for  the  value  of  a  Binder  is  often 
determined  by  the  work  of  the  Reel.  The 
Massey-Harris  Reel  is  as  near  perfection 
as  any  Reel  is  ever  likely  to  be. 

It  is  strong  and  light.  It  has  ample 
adjustment  up  and  down  as  well  as  for- 
wards and  backwards  to  enable  it  to 
handle  satisfactorily  all  kinds  of  crops — 
short,  long,  light,  heavy,  down,  tangled, 
in  fact,  any  condition  that  may  be  found 
in  the  varied  harvests  of  the  world. 

Through  all  the  adjustment  necessary 
to  take  care  of  these  different  conditions 
of  crops  it  can  be  operated  with  the  least 
exertion,  least  motion  of  the  driver, — one 
lever  controlling  the  entire  action  of  the 
Reel,  and  this  lever  being  assisted  by  a 
strong  spring. 

The  Reel  head  is  in  one  piece  and  is 
amply  strong.  The  Reel  is  well  balanced 
and  correctly  timed,  and  will  place  the 
grain  on  the  conveyor  canvas  in  a  steady. 
uniform  flow.     The  connection  with  the 


ets.  A  Chain  which  winds  in  and  out 
greatly  increases  friction  and  shortens  the 
life  of  Sprockets,  Chains  and  Bearings. 
An  easily  adjusted  Idler  Roller  keeps  the 
Chain  at  proper  tension. 

A  positive  Four-Point  Clutch  on  the 
Bevel  Gear  Shaft,  operated  by  a  lever 
easily  reached  by  the  operator,  puts  ma- 
chine in  and  out  of  gear. 

The  Pitman  works  in  direct  line  with 
knife.  This  saves  power  and  reduces 
wear  on  Crank  Shaft,  Bearings,  Crank 
Pin,  Pitman  and  knife. 

REEL 

driving  shaft  is  low  down  and  allows  of 
great  forward  motion. 

The  Reel  cannot  bind  on  Reel  Staiid- 
ard,  as  there  is  no  sliding  contact — the 
two  rollers  in  the  Reel  yoke  ensure  free 
movement  up  and  down.  Should  the 
Reel  come  in  contact  with  a  stump  or 
other  obstruction,  it  can  rise  automatical- 
ly to  its  extreme  height  if  necessary  to 
free  itself  and  prevent  breakage.  Or  if 
for  any  reason  the  operator  wishes  to 
raise  the  Reel  quickly  it  can  be  done 
without  touching  the  hand  latch. 

A  sagging  Reel  is  not  only  an  unsight- 
ly thing  but  greatly  interferes  with  the 
work  of  the  Binder.  On  the  Massey-Har- 
ris if  the  Reel  shows  any  tendency  to  sag 
it  can  be  readily  overcome  by  means  of 
the  adjustable  brace. 

The  Massey-Harris  Reel  is  a  triumph 
over  the  very  adverse  conditions  that  fre- 
quently prevail  in  the  harvesting  of 
grain,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
successful  working  of  these  world  famous 
Binders. 


(Continued   in  the   July   Farmer's  Magazine.) 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell    him. 
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rt3iri3n? 


Reel  has  wide  range  of 
Adjustments. 


Rollers  in  Reel  Yoke  prevent 
binding  on  Reel  Support. 


Large  Sprockets 
and  heavy  Drive 
Chain  Transmit 
Power  to  the 
Bevel  Gear  Shaft 


This 

Drive 

Wheel 

gives 

Ample 

Traction. 


Bevel  Gears  easily  kept  in  proper  mesh. 


!q^-~- ^ 


^7\/V/VNy\j 


Direct-Acting  Pitman. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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^ll^HEN  the  history  of  giant  Can- 
^^  adian  industries  comes  to  be 
written,  among  the  chief  must  be 
mentioned  The  Cockshutt  Plow 
Company,  Limited,  of  Brantford — 
not  merely  because  of  largeness  of 
output,  but  because  that  output,  in- 
cluding 120  styles  and  sizes  of  plows, 
and  the  epoch-making  Cockshutt 
Engine  Gang  Plow,  has  played  no 
small  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Can- 
ada's   chief    industry  —  agriculture. 


'T^HE  one  reason  for  the  giant  success  of  the  Cockshutt 
Plow  Company,  Limited,  that  stands  out  from  all  others— 
and  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  any  other  to  our  customers, 
is  just  this :  Every  Cockshutt  implement  is  built,  tested  and 
sold  as  though  the  reputation  and  the  whole  business  future 
of  the  Company  depended  for  all  time  on  that  one  implement. 


T^STABLISHED  34  years  ago  at  Brantford,  the  Cockshutt  Company  now 
does  business  in  every    quarter    of    the   globe.      Canadian  branches  at 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,   Saskatoon,  Calgary  and   Edmonton,   are    well 
equipped  to  take  care  of  Canada's  great  western  development. 


DCKSHUTT 

i^fBrantfori 


The  aUvertisei-  would  like  to  know  wbere  you  saw  his  advertisement— tell   hii 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $7,000,000 


0  WOULD  YOU  TRADE  0 

;  FARMS  ; 

if  someone  offered  you  a  better  farm  than  you   now  own,  producing 

better   crops   with  less  labor,  with   fine  markets  and 

splendid  climate,  giving  you 

$50  OR  $75  AN  ACRE  "TO   BOOT." 

Why  not  sell  out  and  move  to 

CENTRAL   ALBERTA 

While  the  beat  farm  land  In  Canada 
can  etill  be  bought  oheap  ? 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C  "  to 
Secretary  Central  Alberta  Development 
League,     EDMONTON,      ALBERTA. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Trade  Mark  that 
Means  Success 
^  in  Baking 


prno^^. 


^VO^  TRADE   MARK  v>^^^.5w^ 

^  MANITOBA  HARD  t5^ 
WHEAT 


FLOUR 

More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement— tell    him. 
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CPRING  will  bring  you  a  double  delight 


^  if    you    have 
Power    Washer 


in 


Cummer-Dowswell 
your     Laundry^ 


DELIGHT   to   the   wife,  because  it  will  lighten  the  work  of  wash  day. 

DELIGHT  to  the  husband,  because  it  will  make    his  wife  sweeter-tem- 
pered and  more  companionable. 

DELIGHT  to  all,  because  it  will  remove  all  cause  for  jars  on  wash  day. 

Cummer-Dowswell  Washers  quickly  remove  all  dirt  and 
make  snowy-  white  clothes.  They  will  not  injure  the 
finest    fabric,    because    they    do    not     rub     the     clothes. 

Add  an  Arrow  Brand  Wringer  and  the  work  of  wash  day 
is   reduced   to  a  minimum. 

Stnd  a  Post  Card  for  our    hook    "Aunt   Salinas 
Wash    Da})    Philosophy)." 


you  say  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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EGGS 

WE       HANDLE       QUANTITIES. 

Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  offer. 

The  LAING  PACKING   & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

Mill   Street,  MONTREAL 


I    B^     them.     Fit  anj  flurf»ce.     Ferfeotlj  Bmnoth.     Wonderful  i 

1^=^     n.nisehold  DcceBsity.    JlillioDB  in  use.    Send  for  eainple  package,  lOfc 

Complete  pks,  asst.  sizes,  2bC  BOStPaid.    Agts.  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFO.  CO..    Dept   101,  OoLLIN 


DRAINAGE  PAYS  100% 

Learn  how  to  drain,  where  to  cirain,  and 

DRAIN  RIGHT ! ! 

Get  Elliott's  "Practical  Farm  Drainage"  now  and 
be  ready  for  early  work  in  spring.    Write  to-day. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS— 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


The  Washday  Wonder  Worker!  | 


For  cleansing  every 
kind  of  material  in  the 
most  rapid  and  effect- 
ve  manner,  the 


CONNOR 

BALL-BEARING 

WASHER 


has    no   equal.     The  , 
washer  is  easily  kept 
in  motion   with   im- 
perceptible effort  and 

it  eradicates  the  dirt  without  damage  to 
the  fabric.  This  Is  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  this  machine.  Has  folding  lid, 
another  exclusive  feature,  which  allows 
the  water  to  drain  back  into  the  tub. 

We  have  a  descriptive  booklet 
that  it  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  Booklet  "  C " 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 


This  Medallion 
On  a  Stove  -^ 


stands  for  a  number  of 
exclusive  features  that 
you  will  do  well  to  look 
into.  Just  consider  these  points  :  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  shaker  crank;  firebox  with  rear  extension  to  take  a 
twenty-seven  inch  stick,  when  bu-ning  wood  — and  firebox 
bricks,  reinforced  with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life; 
reservoir  on  the  front  of  the  stove  by  the  firebox,  to  econom- 
ize heat:  drop-shelf  oven  door;  heavy  asbestos  oven  lining  ; 
oven  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  range;  tight-fitting  and 
roomy  warming  closet,  with  roll  backdoor;  oven  thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated  and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empress  Steel  Range- 
it  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  range  that  bakes  most 
perfectly,  on  the  smallest  fuel  coDsumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 
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Figure  It  Out  For  Yourself 


Does  it  pay  you  to  use 
wooden  gates? 

In  the  same  way  figure 
out  does  it  pay  you  to 
use  cheap  gas  pipe  gates 
when  you  can  get  the 
CLAY  Gate? 


Try  the  CLAY  Gate  at   our  expense    by  accepting  our   sixty 
day  free  trial  offer. 


WRITE     TO 


Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited 

GUELPH,  We  GUARANTEE  THESE  GATES  ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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3,600.00  Dollars 

in  Cash  Prizes  for  Farmers 


Every  Farmer 
in  Canada  may 
compete  for  a 
prize.  Here  is 
an  opportunity 
to  make  your 
farm  improve- 
ments pay  for 
themselves. 


ARE    you     thinking     about     repairing    the 
foundations   of  your  barn   or  house  this 
year?      Have    you    commenced    to    build 
that    silo    you    have   been    tallsing    about 
for    the   past    three    years?      Are    your   fences, 
troughs,   hog  pens,  and  walljs  in   good  repair, 
or  do  you  need  a  new  dairy  or  a  hen  house? 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  putting 
the  worlj  off.  The  right  time  to  start  is  now. 
Commence  operations  at  once.  The  sooner 
you  malie  your  improvements  the  sooner  you 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  them.  And  if  you 
build  now,  you  can  enter  our  prize  competi- 
tion and  stand  a  good  chance  to  win  a  prize 
tliat  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  work,  or  go  a 
long   way   towards  doing  so. 

We  want  to  familiarize  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada with  the  value  of  concrete  for  all  build- 
ing purposes.  For  this  reason  we  have  been 
advertising  extensively  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  we  realize  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
tell  people  about  concrete  and  another  thing 
to  induce  tliem  to  use  it;  so  we  have  decided 
to  offer  substantial  cash  prizes  to  those  who 
build  with  concrete,  and  use  "CANADA 
CEMENT"    for    that   purpose. 

The  value  of  concrete  for  all  building  pur- 
poses is  becoming  more  generally  recognized 
every  day.  No  other  material  has  the  same 
durability,  is  so  economical,  so  sanitary,  so 
easily  handled,  or  adapts  itself  so  readily  to 
every  form  of  farm  construction.  It  is  prac- 
tically imperishable — age,  storm,  fire,  have  no 
effect  on  it,  so  what  you  build  to-day,  will 
never  need  repairing  or  replacing.  Wood  is 
becoming  very  costly  and  when  you  consider 
how  fast  it  decays  and  how  often  it  has  to  be 
repaired  or  replaced,  it  is  altogether  too  ex- 
pensive for  ordinary  building  purposes.  Con- 
crete being  more  economical  and  durable  has 
taken  its   place. 


CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  savi   his  advertisement — tell   him. 
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Our  free  Book,  "What  the  Farmer  can  «Io 
with  Concrete,"  tells  how  all  farm  buildings 
and  utilities  can  be  constructed  of  concrete, 
by  the  fanner  himself,  and  shows  him  the 
possibility  and  advantages  of  having  every- 
thing about  his  farm  of  the  most  modern  and 
sanitary    description. 

In  our  Prize  Contest,  we  have  so  divided  the 
prizes  as  to  equalize  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  as  nearly  as  possible.  That  is, 
we  have  given   the  small   farmer   a  chance   to 


win  on  equal  terms  with  the  man  who  farms 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  We  have  made  It 
a  separate  contest  in  each  of  the  nine  prov- 
inces, to  meet  the  various  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  different  localities,  and  the  only  quali- 
fication necessary  to  enter  this  contest,  is,  that 
you  build  of  Concrete  and  use  "CANADA 
CEMENT." 

These    are    the    prizes    and    tlie    purposes    for 
which   they   are   offered: 


PRIZE  "A"— $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  Province  who  will  use,  during  1911,  the 
greatest  number  of  barrels  of  "CANADA"  Cement,  for  actual  work  done  on  his  farm. 

PRIZE  "B" — $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  Province  who  uses  "CANADA"  Cement  on 
h,'s  farm,  during  1911,  for  the  greatest  number  of  purposes  (quantity  considered). 
For  instance— If  two  men  in  each  Province  each  use  "CANADA"  Cement  for  four 
purposes: — Say,  a  horse  trough;  a  root  cellar;  a  feeding  floor  for  hogs,  and  a  barn; 
then  the  one  who   uses  the   most  cement   would   be  entitled  to  the   prize. 

PRIZE  "C" — $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  Province  who  furnishes  us  a  photograph 
showing  best  of  any  particular  kind  of  work  done  on  his  farm  during  1911,  with 
"CANADA"  Cement  In  this  prize,  work  of  any  and  every  description  is  included, 
and  many  photographs  ranging  from  that  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest  piece  of 
work  done  on  the  farm  will  be  received. 

PRIZE  "D" — $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  Province  who  furnishes  the  best  and  most 
complete  description  of  how  any  particular  piece  of  work,  shown  by  photograph  sent 
in,  was  done.  In  this  prize  also,  separate  descriptions  covering  as  many  different 
kinds  of  work  as  you  have  sent  photographs  for,  will  be  received,  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  best  selected. 


The  Contest  will  close  November  15th  1911, 
and  awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter. 

The  judges  will  be:— Prof.  Peter  Gillespie, 
Lecturer  in  Theory  of  Construction,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  W.  H.  Day,  Prof,  of  Physics, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph;  and 
Ivan   S.   Macdonald,  Editor  of   "Construction." 

You  will  note  that  prizes  "C"  and  "D"  have 
no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  cement  used, 
but  refer  to  the  best  use  and  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  done;  so  that  everyone  has  a 
chance,  however  small  the  work,  to  win  a 
prize. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  merely  drop  us  a  card,  and  we 
will  send  you  an  entry  blank,  together  with 
more  detailed  Information  about  our  prize 
contest.  If  you  have  not  obtained  your 
copy  of  "What  the  Farmer  can  do  with 
Concrete,"  say  so,  and  we  will  send  it 
along     also.         With      this     book      in      your 


hands  you  will  be  able 
to  go  intelligently  about 
any  building  or  n 
pairing.  Merely  follow 
the  directions  we  give 
you  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  work, 
and  be  sure  y 
the  cement  that  If 
guaranteed  for  its 
purity  and  qual- 
ity "CANADA" 
cement.  Any 
f  u  r  t  h  e  r  in- 
formation or 
advice  you 
desire  w  e 
will  be  glad 
to  furnish. 
We  maintain 
a  department  of 
practical  men  just 
that  purpose. 
Simply  address 


LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


Please 
send  me 
your  book 
and  particu- 
lars   of    prize 
contest. 


1 


Say  you  say  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


UG 
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The 


It  is  the  paint  that  stands  up  bright 
and  beautiful  through  rain  or  shine. 
That  is  what  you  want  on  your  home. 
You  can't  experiment.     Let 


Paint  Test  ramsays  paints 


do  the  experimenting  for  you.  They 
have  done  it  already,  and  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Therefore,  take  no  risks. 
You  don't  need  to-  Use  Ramsay's 
Paints  for  all  true  painting  and  be  pro- 
tected. Do  you  want  our  Booklet  on 
house  painting?  It  is  very  beautiful. 
We  send  it  free.  Ask  for  Booklet 
FM. 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY 

THE  PAINT 
MAKERS 

Montreal 

Est'd.  1842. 

Steel  Tanks 

made  of  the  very  finest  galvanized  steel, 
every  rib  galvanized,  preventing  rust.  All 
seams  and  rivet  holes  are  soldered  with  the 
best  solder.  The  tanks  are  specially  braced 
so  that  even  if  left  full  of  water  in  cold 
weather  the  frost  will  not  damage  them. 
You  can  place  them  in  any  field  and  have  a 
plentiful   supply  of    water    for    your   stock. 


The  Canadian  Air  Motor 

will  pump  the  water  to  fill  your  tanks. 
Not  only  will  it  do  this,  but  it  will  put  the 
water  just  where  you  want  it  in  any  part  of 
your  farm.  You  can  use  it  in  your  house, 
in  your  barn,  or  for  watering  your  garden, 
insuring  bigger  and  better  crops  of  garden 
truck.  It  will  repay  the  cost  of  installation 
in  a  very  short  while 


Find  out  about  them.     Write  for  our  Free  catalog  to-day 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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CRUMB^S     WARRINCIR 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  or 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
I  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
let of  information  to 
W.VLI.\rK  U.ORUMlt    Kl.Fore.tvlMo.ronn.r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  gboald  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English* 


IF  YOU  WILL  USE 


MORRILL'S  NO  3  &  A  SAWSET5 


Your  Saws  will  cut  Easy,  Clean  and  Sweet 

No.  3  for  Gross  Cut  Single  Tooth  Saws 

No.  4  for  Cross  Cut  Double  Tooth  Saws, 

Price  $1-35  each,  post  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer  for  (hem. 

Chas.  Morrill,  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y. 


(6 


99 


SOVEREIGN 

Sheathing  Felt 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

is  really  light-weight  Ruberoid  Roofing. 
It  is  made  ot  the  same  fabric  with  wool, 
in  lighter  weight,  saturated  and  coated 
with  the  same  Ruberoid  Gum. 

SOVEREIGN  Sheathing  Felt  is  clean, 
odorless,  waterproof,  germ  and  vermin 
proof,  fire-resisting  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

Its  insulating  properties  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  ordinary  building  or  tar  paper. 
It  compares  with  them  somewhat  as  a 
blanket  does  with  a  sheet.  The  use  of 
"  Sovereign  "  Sheathing  Felt  means  a  far 
warmer  house  in  winter,  and  a  yearly 
saving  in  coal  bills.  Thus  the  small 
extra  cost  is  more  than   returned   to  you. 

Aek  the  neareat   Ruberoid  dealer  for  eample, 
or  write  ua  direct  for  eample  and   Booklet  D, 

The  Standard  Paint  Go. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Maker*  of  Ruberoid  Roofing 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Start  Tlie  Chicks  Rigiit 

As  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell  ihe  best  possible 
food  for  chicks  is  corn  bread  made  of  corn 
meal  and  Pralls  "Poultry  Regulator.  It  re- 
duces mortality,  prevents  bowel  trouble  and 
makes  them  mature  quickly  into  fine  healthy 
birds.     Use 


Poultry  Regulator 

throughuot  the  year.  It  is  a  guaranteed  egg  pro- 
ducer and  it  prevents  disease.  Prove  this 
statement  at  our  expense.  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  is 

GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Test  it  for  a  month  on  all  or  part  of  your  flock 
and  note  the  difference.  If  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  your  dealer  will  cheerfully  give 
you  back  your  money. 

To  keep  poultry  free  from  lice  use  Pralls  Powdered 
Lice  Killer.  You  can  save  many  lives  by  dusting  them 
with  it  and  spraying   the   coops   with   Pratli  Liquid 

'Pralls  Poultry  Regulator  h  sold  eoeruwhere 

in  25  lb.  pails  for  $2.50  ar,din  smaller 

sizes  and    1 00  lb.  bags 

fraf's  Heaa  Lice  Olntitient  Saves  unie  Chiciis 
Send  for  POULTRY  WRINKLES- 


aking  facts  and 


Pratt  Food  Co.   of  Canada, 

LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
Dept.  66 
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Let  The  Peerless  Way  Show  You 
How  TO  Make  A  Success  of  Poultry 
Raising  In  Canada    Q    Q    Q 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY  of  co-operative  raising  and  marketing  of  poultry  will  absolutely 
guarantee  success  to  every  poultryman  w^ho  will  carry  it  out  complete.  Whether  you 
have  never  kept  poultry— whether  you  have  kept  poultry  and  made  a  failure  of  it — 
whether  you  have  kept  poultry  merely  in  a  haphazard  way — or  whether  you  are  now  doing 
well  but  might  do  better — The  Peerless  Way  can  help  you  to  greater  profits.  For  The  Peerless 
Way  shows   how  to  hatch— feed — care  for— fatten  and  kill  and   HOW  TO   MARKET. 


^P^  Send  right  away  for  a  full 
g^^  description  of  this  money- 
\^M  making  method.  Let  us  ex- 
^■^  plain  to  you  just  exactly  why 
The  Peerless  Way  will  get  you  more 
profits,  and  let  us  send  you  our  big, 
plain-spoken   Free    Book   containing 

Some  Fads,  Their  Proofs, 
and  an  Interesting  Offer 

that  will  enable  you  to  put  the  Peerlets  Way  to 
work  for  yourself  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
*orth  considerin?.  Thii  book  is  very  frank;  it 
tells  you  just  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do,  and  if  you  have  any  leaning  whatever  towards 
poultryine  as  either  a  busi»ess  or  a  side-line,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  straiehtforward  v 
out  with  information  that  is  vital  to  y( 


It  Will  Cost  You  Little  to 
Adopt  The  Peerless  Way 


^p^  You  don't  need 
^^  «■  a  great  lot  of  cash 
W  jm  to  make  the  right 
K^^  kind  of  a  start  in 
^t^r  poultrying;  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  is  far 
more  essential.  But  you  do 
not  need  to  be  an  expert; 
for  we  are  ready  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  necessary 
knowledge.  If  you  have 
just  a  little  money,  and  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  com- 
mon-sense, added  to  enough 
diligence  to  look  after  things 
properly.  The  Peerless  Way 
can  make  poultry  profitable 
for  you. 


Co-Operation 

In  Raising  and  Marketing 

^^^^  The  Peerless  Way  is  a  great  deal 
^^^  "wk  more  than  merely  a  system  of 
tw^r  poultry-raising;  it  is  also  a  practical 
y^M^     method  of  co-operative  marketing— 

^^^  a  system  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  combines,  and  enable  you  to  obtain 
top  notch  prices  for  large  or  small  quantities  of 
eggs  and  poultry  by  showing  you  how  to 
market  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The   Peerless  Way   Has 

Over  15,000  Successful 

Users 

^^^  Over  fifteen  thousand  poultrymen 
^^  "fl  in  Canada  have  made  a  success  of 
■  ,^-t^  poultry-raising  by  The  Peerless 
^^m  Way,  They  have  made  no  heavy 
investments — they  have  started  with 
no  elaborate  equipment  — nor  have  they  given 
up  a  big  tract  of  land  to  their  poultry  yards. 
They  have  simply  done  what  you.  or  any  other 
capable  person,  can  do — adopted  our  system, 
followed  the  plain,  practical  method  it  leaches, 
and  used  freely  the  advice  of  our  experts. 
Most  of  them,    without    knowledge    or    ex- 


perience, have  stepped  into  the  business  that 
guarantees  high  dividends  on  a  small  invest- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  devoting  only  pait 
of  their  time  to  it,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  it — though  mighty 
few  of  them  gave  it  all 
their  time  on  the  start. 
But  every  man  who  iias 
consistently  followed  our 
plan  has  achieved  success. 


The  Pet 
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You  Can 
Have  Free 
Advice  From 
Our  Poultry 
Advisory 
Board 


^^^  If  you  are  a  user  of  The  Peerless 
^^  -jfl  Way,  you  are  entitled  to  consult 
t-/^  our  poultry  experts  at  any  time 
^Bay      without  charge.    The  Peerless  Way 

^^^  covers  everything  in  poultry-raising 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  method  to  cover; 
but  it,  at  any  time,  a  point  comes  up  that  is 
peculiar  to  you  alone,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  us.  Our  experts  will  consider  your  case 
individually  and  write  you  personally.  This 
service  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  Peerless 
Family. 

We  Will  Show  You  How 

To  Market  Your  Poultry 

and  E^^s 

^f^^  The  Co-operative  Marketing  plan. 
^^  ^k  that  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
W  ,^W  The  Peerless  Way,  has  helped  our 
K^V  15,000  co-workers  to  make  more 
^i^r  money  than  any  one  of  them  could 
have  made  working  individually.  The  poultry 
market  is  a  real  market — if  you  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  constantly  oyer- 
run  with  orders  for  both  eggs  and  poultry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  pouhrying  as  a  business  is 
a  long  way  from  being  over-done  in  Canada — 
is  plenty  of  room  to  make  good  money 


I  of  it. 


nd  send  for  our  book. 


LEE 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd. 
558  Pembroke  Road 


PEMBROKE 


ONTARIO 
CANADA 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell    him. 
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THE 

Haines  Bros. 
Player-Piano 

To  operate  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of 
music.  You  may  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  yet 
the  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
play  any  musical  selection, 
and  with  it  you  can  give 
yourself  and  friends  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 

The  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 

is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
struments—a perfect  piano 
and  a  perfect  player.  A  simple 
touch  converts  it  into  a  piano 
when  it  is  desired  to  play 
by  hand. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  make  a  special  pro- 
position to  introduce  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  you, 

IVrite  jor  full  particulars. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST.    -    -    TORONTO 
Agents  in  Canada  for  Chickering  &  Sons  Pianos 


When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

ill  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery, 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

INSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending   a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  CO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DRAFT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU    A    RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 

Rates  for  Money  Or  tier  i 

$5.00  and  under       -       3  cents. 
Over  $5.00    to  $10.00      -        6      " 
$10.00  to  $30.00      -      10      " 
"       $30.00  to  $50.00      -      15      " 
Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 

On  sale  in  all  Can.  Fac.  Ry.  Stations 


A  NEW  DRESS 


O 


UT    <.f 
ai   ol.l 


one. 
This   is   the 
way  —  Dye 
the  Old  one 
and  make  it 
up  from  the 
latest   style 
patternsinto 
one  as  good  as  New.    Simple  as  A.  B.C., 
but  to  avoid  mistakes  use  the  Dye  that 
colors  cloth  of  ANY  KIND 
Perfectly,    with    the   SAME 
Dye — It  is 


DYOLA 


Send  for 
Sample 
Card  and 
Story 

Booklet.  83 
The 

Johnson- 
Richardson 
Co.,  Limited 
Montreal, 
Can. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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TeacK  Your  Wife 

iKe  Safety  of  a  DanK  Account 

Teach  your^wife  the  safety  of  an'account  with  the  Traders  Bank. 
The  courtesy  and  attention|with  which  all  her  dealings  are  sur- 
rounded, added  to  the  perfect  safety  afforded,  make  all  our  Branches 
ideal  Banking  houses  for  women.  Her  house  money  and  allowance 
should  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  subject  to  personal  cheque.  This 
enables  her  to  know  exactly  what  accounts  have  been  paid — pre- 
vents'disputes— the  cancelled  cheques  become  receipts — and  she 
can  thus  account  for  every  cent  received  and  paid  out. 


Capital 

and 

Surplus 

$6,650,000 


Total 
Assets 

$47,000,000 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OF  CANADA 

HEAD  OFFICE  TORONTO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Short  Talks  on  Big  Subjects 

Plowing  and  Threshing  Engines 

The  merits  of  Sawyer-Massey  Engines  quickly  convince  prospective  customers 
who  are  wide  uwake  to   their  own  best  interests. 

The  Later  and  licavier  plowing  Engines  have  Boilers  with  double  butt 
straps   and    treble    riveted   joints. 

All   Screw   Stays   in  Boiler  are  made   of  special  English   stay  bolt  iron. 

All  openings  in  boilers  are  reinforced  by  heavy  plate  of  a  carefully  selected 
quality. 

Dry  Steam  is  liberally  provided  for  by  both  Dome  and  dry  steam  Troughs 
of  special  desiga. 

The  Boiler  tubes  are  all  spellerized,  that  is,  submitted  to  a  process  of  mechan- 
ical treatment  which  densities  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  tubes,  making 
them   durable  and    practically   corrosion   proof. 

The  Traction  gears  are  a  scientific  combination  of  selected  steel  and  Iron 
carefully  studied  out  tt    produce  maximum  strength,  smooth  running  and  longevity. 

The  Traction  Wheels  are  of  exclusive  design  with  spokes  forged  out  of 
solid  stock  and  hubs  equipped  with  removable  sleeves,  the  latter  saving  unneces- 
sary expenses  of  ren«  wal. 

Everything   is,   in    fact,   of  the   highest   quality   and   most   modem    design. 

Send  for  catalogs .'. 

Write  us  also  rei  our  new  line   of   Gas   and   Gasoline   Plowing   Tractors. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  Manufacturers  ot  Engines, 
Threshers    and    Road    Machinery   IN    THE    DOMINION. 

Head  Office  and  Factory,       estabiiahea  laae 


Hamilton,  Canada 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell   him. 
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This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75°/o 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM.  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  and 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "  PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
(rasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place- 


Let   us   tell 


nore.    Drop  us  a  line 


W^e  can  save 
you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 


All   PRESSING  Engagements 
made  good  by 

The  Wolverine  Hay  Press 

Leading  features  : 

More  weight  in  bales  with  less  power. 

Steel  or  wood.    Five  sizes.    Two  juniors. 

With  or  without  Engines  mounted. 

YP8ILANTI  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Write  for  catalog  Just  Issued. 

Reliable  Canadian  Agencies  wanted. 
Get  particulars. 


Are  You  Going  to  Pitch  Your  Hay  and  Grain  Over  the 

Beam  Again  This  Summer  ? 

Why  not  put  in  a  LOUDEN 
JUNIOR  SLING  CAR  to  run  on 
our  Double  Beaded  Steel 
Track  ?  It  will  save  you 
both  time  and  money,  as 
well  as  preserve  your  crops 
in  much  better  condition 

For  Free  Catalogue, 
Prices,  etc.,  Write 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

GUELPe,  ONT. 
Manufacturers  of  Litter  Carriers,  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Barn  Door  Hangers,  etc. 
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Say  you  say  tbe 


finer's  Magazine. 
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NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 


—but  a  spreader  that  really  spreads. 
The  spreader  with 

THE  NEW  IDEA 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only 
once  for  other  machines.  Spreads  5  to  7  feet 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft; 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;  less  breakages;  low  down,  easy  loading;  no 
choking  or  bunching.  Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 


New  Idea  Spreader  Co., 


SYCAMORE  STREET 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


lime  Salptaur  Solution 

contains  more  sulphur  in  solution 
than  any  other  kind  — has  no  sedi- 
ment—sprays easily,  and  does  not 
clog  the  nozzle. 

The  best  spray  that  money  can 
buy  for  Scale,  Scab,  Mildew  and 
all  other  Fungus  Growths 
and  Parasites. 


^VANCO; 


specific  Gravity  stencilled  on 
every  barrel  guaranteeing  quality. 
Get  a  copy  of  Our  book  on  spraying, 
Sent  tree  to  YOU. 

FERTILIZERS 

We  also  sell  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Muriate 

of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and 

Acid  Phosphate 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES   LIMITED 

Van  Hornt  Street,    TORONTO.      24- 


LONDON  ^^-^U 
GASOLINE  ENGINE 


means  a  full  water  tank, 
plenty  of  cut  wood,  less 
time  spent  on  chores,  less 
money  for  hired  help,  a 
full  corn  bin — in  short — 
it  is  the  greatest  help  you 
can  have  in  making  your 
farm  profit  a  bigger  one. 

Get  details  of  this  wonderful 
little  engine.   Catalogue  F.  3. 

London  Gas  Power  Go. 

LIMITED 

LONDON,  CANADA 


A  PAYING  FARM 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Expect  more  of  this  mowing  machine  than  you  ever  did — or  dare — 
expect  of  another.  It  will  surely  meet  your  expectations.  For 
the  Frost  &  Wood  Number  Eight  actually  DOES  run  easier 
(and  so  spares  horses).  It  actually  DOES  stand  the  hardest  usage 
year  after  year,  with  fewest  repairs.  It  actually  does  get  the  mowing 
done  more  quickly,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  you,  on  the  team, 
and  on  the  machine  itself.  These  are  not  mere  assertions — they  are 
facts,  and  can  be  proved  to  you.  Write  us  for  reasons  why  YOU  need  a 


&Wood 


rv\jiTvber  eight  movyer 

There  is  no  room  here  to  fully  describe  the 
betterments  (found  alone  in  Frost  &  Wood 
Mowers)  illustrated  here.  But  you  should  in- 
form yourself  about  them.  You  should  know 
the  value  of  the  double  braoe  and  roller  bear- 
ings (see  picture  B)  — of  the  big  bearings  and  double- 
strength  stay  ( picture  C)  between  cutter  bar  and  main 
frame.  You  should  appreciate  the  quick  starting  device 
of  the  Internal  Gear  (picture  A)  and  the  Wearing  Plate 
under  the  cutter  bar  (picture  D).  Each  of  these,  and 
many  other  Frost  &  Wood  improvements  greatly  add 
to  the  life  of  this  Mower  and  vastly  increases  its  service. 
This  is  the  mower  that  will  not  stall  in  the  heaviest  hay — 
that  gives  least  bother  and  most  efficiency.  There  is  a 
catalogue  worth  reading  that  tells  everything  about  it. 
Ask   for  it.  Request   Free  Catalog  X  70 

FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Ltd.,    ITSYd^-^ 

It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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i  Ruberoid  Roofing 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 


MAKES  A  ONE-PIECE  ROOF 

Water  can't  "back  up"  through  a  RUBEROID  roof,  for 
there's  not  a  crack  in  it  anywhere.  The  Ruberine  Cement 
which  goes  between  and  over  the  joints  makes  the  seams  as 
tight  and  strong  as  any  other  part  of  the  roof. 

Easily     laid — absolutely     water-tight — weather-proof — 

strongly    fire-resisting — RUBEROID     Roofing    has    given 

perfect  protection  for  years  after  it  imitations  have  had  to  be  replaced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample  of  RUBEROID  that  lay  17 

years  on  a  foundry.      Or  write  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample,  with 

our  straight-fact  Booklet  D.  on  Roofing. 

"SOVEREIGN"  Sheathing  Felt  is  miles  ahead 
of  building  paper.     Write  for  sample. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


APPEARS  ON  WRAPPtB 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 


Dea/ers 
Everywhere 
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An  Attractive  Fence  iTearSurlbi; 

The  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  Ornamental  Gates  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any   property.     They're 
gfood  enough  for  any  city  lawn  and  strong  and  durable  enough  for  the  farm. 


T317171JT  1?CC        ORNAMENTAL 
I'llyl^lVJ^lS^;^  FENCE  AND  GATES 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fence  is  solidly  made  of  spring:  steel  sag  out  of  shape.  This  is  the  tence  you  should  have  around 
wire  — carefully  galvinized  and  painted,  so  that  it  is  thorougrhly  >  our  lawn  or  garden.  Most  economical  because  most  durable, 
protected  from  rust.  We  also  make  poultry  and  farm  fence  that  is  known  through- 

Peerless  Gates  are  built  to  last.     The  frame   is  made   of  tube        out  the  country  tor  its  durability  and  long  service.    Let  us  send 
•teel,   electrically   welded  into  one  solid  piece.     They    cannot        you  our  booklet  about  it. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented.     Write  for  particulars. 


Dept.  AB.  Wlnnipeir,  Man 


The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Limited 


Hamilton.  Ont. 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell   him. 
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The   Appeal  of  the    Telephone 
to  You 


Especially  if  you  live 
in  the  icountry  is  an 
interesting  one. 

To-day  the  farmer 
does  not  need  to  be 
told  of  the  importance 
of  the  telephone  in  his 
daily  life  and  work. 

Many,  however,  have 
considered  a  farm  tele- 
phone line  a  complicat- 
ed and  mysterious 
piece  of  apparatus, 
while  in  reality  it  is 
extremely  simple,  has 
few  parts  and  is  read- 
ily understandable. 

Aside  from  this,  the 
very  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  a  farmer's 
line  is  apparent  when 
reliable  telephones  and 
good  line  materials  are 
used. 

The  slight  increase  in 
the  first  cost  of  install- 
ing the  best  telephones 
is  made  up  over  and 
over  again  in  the  sav- 
ing of  repairs  and  long 
life  of  the  apparatus. 

Kellogg  telephones 
are  not  only  simple, 
but     they  are   superior 

to  any  other  make  on  the  market,  both  in  the     service  they  give    and  long  life. 
Their  operating  record  proves  this,  time  and  again. 

To  show  how  simple  the  work  is  to  the  beginner,  we  have  explained  in  our 
bulletins  just  how  to  set  up  a  farmer's  line. 

Our  Rural  Telephone  bulletins  tell  you  about  the  instruments,  the  line  sup- 
plies needed,  how  to  install  and  connect  and  other  information  of  value  to  the 
experienced    telephone   man,   as   well   as  the  beginner. 

We  will  send  these  bulletins  on  request.  If  you  wish  for  information,  tell 
us  the  kind  and  size  of  line  you  plan  to  build,  our  wide  experience  may  be  of 
benefit  to  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY   CO, 

CHICAGO 

BRANCH  OFFICmS—Kanas  City,  Mo.;  San  Frctnclsco,  Cal. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    STANDARD    TELEPHONE     EQUIPMENT 


Say  you  say  the  ad.   in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


TSl} 
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FREE 


WE  SEND  THIS   lOO-PAGE 
CLOTH-BOUND    VOLUME 

SEND   US   THE  COUPON   TO-DAY 

YOU  only  need  to  tear  out  the  coupon,  fill  it  in  and  mail  it  to  us  to  get  this 
book.  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  is  a  stiff-covered,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  100-pages,  crammed  full  of  hard  facts  about  the  building  of 
community-owned  telephone  lines.  There  is  no  theor}^ — no  clever  writing 
in  this  book.  It  is  full  of  nothing  but  actual  facts.  It  tells  the  facts  about  the  organization  of 
numerous  rural  telephone  companies  and  the  success  they  have  achieved,  the  facts  you  need  to 
know  to  organize  such  a  company  in  your  own  community,  the  facts  about  mutual-company 
organizations  and  about  stock-company  organizations,  the  facts  about  practical  construction  work 
and  how  you  and  your  own  neighbors  can  do  this  construction,  the  facts  about  the  equipment 
necessary,  the  facts  about  government  regulations  on  the  matter — in  short,  in  tells  you  every  fact 
you  need  to  know,  from  the  moment  you  dream  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  telephone  system  in  your  community,  until  the  line  is  act- 
ually erected  and  you  are  able  to  talk  over  it.  This  is 
the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
ished  anywhere;  it  is  the  one  single 
volume  in  existence  that  gives 
the  farmer  every  detail  of 
information  he  requires 
to  organize  a  telephone 
company  and  construct  a 
rural  telephone  line  from 
start  to  finish. 

You   owe    it    to    yourself   to 
know    all    there    is    to    know 
about  rural  telephones.      Farm- 
ers  all   over  the  Dominion  are 
organizing    companies    of    their 
own;  if  such  a  company  does  not 
already  exist  in  your  locality,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time   until    one 
will  be  formed  and   meantime   you 
hould  be  becoming  possessed  of  the 
facts. 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  COUPON 
SIGN  AND  MAIL  IT 


andMANUFACTURING  CQl 

Manufacturer  and  Supplier  of  all  apparatus 
equipment   used    in    the    construciion.   oper. 


bound  and  iUustraled         '  ^^ 
Ijoo<  on  "H   wti  Buiid       ▼   , 
Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  ^ 

Name ^ 

Post  Office 
Province  . . 


atlon  and  maintenance  of  Telephone.  Fire" 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plants.  Address 
our  house  nearest  you. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

REGINA        CALGARY      VANCOUVER        o.s 


When  writing  aUvenisers  kmuiy   mention  farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Few  Words 
About  the 
High  Quality 
Of  Our 
Telephones 


There  are  two  important  factors  that  de- 
termine the  value  of  a  telephone  to  a  user. 
One  is  its  RELIABILITY.  The  other  is  its 
DURABILITY. 


It  is  because  of  their  RELIABILITY  and 
DURABILITY  that  Canadian  Independent 
Telephones  are  supplanting  ordinary  tele- 
phones   on    rural   lines. 

With  our  telephones  you  don't  have  to 
guess  what  the  other  party  is  saying.  Nor 
do  you  have  to  shout  to  make  yourself  heard. 
Just  talk  In  your  natural  tone  and  the  party 
at  the  other  end  will  hear  you  distinctly. 

No  matter  how  much  you  use  a  Canadian 
Independent  Telephone  you  cannot  overwork 
it.  It  is  always  ready  for  more  talk,  because 
it  is  built  to  give  RELIABLE  service  all  the 
time — and  to  outlast  the  ordinary  telephone 
by  many  years. 


The  materials  used  for  Canadian 
Independent  Telephones  are  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  The  workman- 
ship is  very  high-class.  The  de- 
sign is  the  most  advanced  and  per- 
fect in  use  to-day.  DURABILITY 
of  the  most  lasting  kind  naturally 
follows  such  high-class  construc- 
tion. Low  Maintenance  cost  is  the 
result. 

Of  course,  you  would  like  more 
Information  about  our  telephones. 
So  write  us  to-day.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  our  booklets  and 
full  information  on  building  and 
organizing   a    telephone    system. 


The  tf^anadian  Independent 
vJ  Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


26  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to   mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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POTASH 


IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  CROPS 

Don't  be  Behind  Your  Neighbors  ! 

Raise  Large  Crops  This  Year ! 

Experiment  on  Potatoes,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Mitchell, 
Port  Elgin.  Ont 


108     Bushels. 


YIELDS     PER     ACRE 
160     Bushels. 


POTASH  is  obtainable  from  all  Leading  Fertilizer  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  MURIATE 
of  POTASH  and  SULPHATE  of  POTASH. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Copies  of  our  Bulletins,  including : 
"ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS:  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USE." 
"POTATO  CROP  IN  CANADA." 
"FARMER'S  COMPANION,"  ETC.,    ETC. 


THE      POTASH 

1102-1105    Temple    Building, 


SYNDICATE 

TORONTO 


S: 
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The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell    hi: 


What  Sort  of  Service 
Is  Back  p/  the  Car? 

That's   a   fair   question   and   you  shouldn't 
hesitate  to  ask  it. 


A  low  price  dosen't  necessarily 
mean  a  bargain. 

Ask  about  the  service  : 

"What  will  you  do  for  me  after  I  buy? 
Is  it  going  to  cost  me  something 
every  time  I  turn  around  in  your 
garage?" 

Ask  purchasers  of  the  cars  what 
kind  of  service  they  are  getting. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions. 

An  automobile  is  the  best  investment 


you  can  make — you  can  get  more 
pleasure,  more  satisfaction,  out  of  an 
automobile  than  anything  else  you 
ever  owned— but — 

See  that  the  car  you  buy  has  service 
back  of  it. 

Ask  Warren  Owners  About 
Warren  Service. 

Put  it  up  to  us. 

Nine  Models,  $1575  to  $2275. 


American-Abell  Engine  &   Thresher  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  -         -         CANADA 


11     C.   Warren  "30"  Touring  Car.      An  Ideal  Car  for  all.     tlTCfl      FO.B.    Toronto,    FuHy    Equipped. 
Speedy.  Quiet,  Comfortable.  iP  1  /  OU 


BUY  A  WARREN  AND  GET  A  WINNER" 
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arren 
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I  Wish  YOU  Were  Like  Mr.  Fraser 


I'D  like  you  to  do  like  he  tli.l— for  your  own  pooil.  Like  a 
great  many  other  people  he  had  seeu  many  of  our  adver- 
tisements. Had  lead  some  of  them,  just  as  you  are  read- 
ing this  one.  Tlie  time  eanu'  when  iie  was  figuring  on  a 
new  roof  and  he  read  one  of  our  advertisements  very earefully. 

He  thought,  as  maybe  you  do.  tliat  a  wood  shingle  roof  was 
the  least  expensive.and  though  not  the  best  nor  most  durable, 
was  at  least  "good  enough"  for  him.  But  our  ads  said  that 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  cost  about  the  same  as  wood  shingles 
and  were  less  expensive  to  put  on.     That  sounded  promising. 

Further  he  i-ead  that  slate  cost  six  times  as  much,  and  so- 
called  "  ready-roofing"  cost  thirty-three  times  as  much.  That 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  were  fire-proof,  leak-proof,  rust-proof, 
lot-proof,  rain-snow-and-wet-proof,  need  no  painting,  no 
patching. 

In  fact  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles,  according  to  our  advertise- 
ments, seemed  to  be  everything  man  could  desire  in  a  roof — 
the  absolutely  perfect  roof.  So  good  that  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  our  claims.  "It  sounds  too  much  better  than  ordin- 
ary roofs"  he  thought.  (He'd  heard  other  roofing  people  talk 
extravagantly,  and  thought, "Oh,  yes,  it's  easy  to  talk  big. 


but  will  the  roof  make  good':*').  Then 
he  read  my  guarantee,  'fliat  impressed 
him  as  being  very  straightforward,  de- 
pendable. "If  that  means  all  it  says: 
'A  perfect  roof  for  25  years,  or  a  new  one 
free'"  he  thought,  "why  this  advertise- 
ment is  no  idle  bojist."  "By  using  Oshawa 
Steel  Shingles  I  set  tie  the  roofingquest  ion 
definitely  for  nt  least  25  years.  If  this 
concern  is  financially  responsible  that 
guarantee  seems  to  cover  everything." 
"Guess  I'll  send  for  their  booklet,  any- 
way, and  look  into  the  facts  a  little 
further."  Andhedid.  He.got  all  the  facts, 
before  deciding.  That's  where  I  wish 
you  were  like  him.  I  want  you  to  get  all  the  facts  about 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles.  THEN  you  can  decide.  You  only 
fool  yourself  if  you  doubt  one  word  I  say  about  our 
.Steel  Shingles.  You  take  no  risk,  My  guarantee  protects 
you  against  disappointment— absolutely.  You'd  not  think 
of  using  any  other  kind  of  roofing  if  you  actually  KNEW 
how  good  a  roof  my  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  make. 


Do  Send  for  My  Book  of  Facts  About  Roofs    ^/^^^£^ 

Be  curious,  ftnquiring.     Look  into  the  facts.     The  book  is  free.     Write  to  our  nearest  oflfice  for  a  copy.  — 


Figure  the  cost  now,  material  and  time,  fnr 
t-very  kind  of  ro<»f  you  know  anything  about. 
Oshawa  Guaranteed  Steel  Shingles,  you'll  fiml 
are  as  cheap  to  begin  with  as  the  poorest  wood 
shingles.  It's  a  fact.  Figure  the  cost  per  year 
<»f  each  kind  of  loof.  Cootpare  the  estimated 
life  of  other  roofs  with  the  guaranteed  life  of 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles,  and  your  flgui-ee  will 
ahow  you  which  is  the  beat  and  cheapest  roof 
for  you  to  buy. 

When  I  say  "Guarantee 


Some  makers  of  niet&l  shingles  (notice  they  don't 
«ay  "steel")  talk  boastfully  about  roofs  of  theirs 
which  have  stood  the  test  for  25  years  back. 


rusted  holes,  no  need  for  paint,  no  bother  what- 
ever, for  the  next  twenty-five  years?  That  is 
what  you  are  interested  in— your  own  roof — 
not  some  other  fellow's.  Do  they?  Pedlar 
d»es.  You  may  know  peoplewho  have  lived  to 
be  eighty,  but  that  is  no  guarantee  of  your  life. 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  are  the  only  kind  that 
are  clearly,  positively,  responsibly,  guaranteed 
for  any  period. 


r 


Roof   whic 
Guaranteed 


CaA  you  afford  to  put  on  a  roof  that  will  ne«l 
some  fixing  next  year,  moi-e  fixing  again  the 
following  year,  and  so  on  until  it  needs  so 
much  fixing  that  an  entirely  new  roof  is  neces- 
i*ury?  Can  you  afford  to  use  "metar'  shingles 
that  are  said  to  be  good  when  you  can  get 
steel  shingles  that  are  guaranteed  for  25  years 
— actually  good  for  a  hundred.  Why  not  settle 
the  roofing  question  at  once  for  twenty-five 
years?  Why  doesn't  the  other  fellow  guar- 
antee his  roof  if  it  actually  Is  as  good  as 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles? 


Here  Are  Pictures  of 
Two  Patterns  of 
Oshawa  Steel 
Shingles  (Guaranteed) 

They  come  in  squares  10x10  ft.— covering 
100  s(inare  feet  of  r<iof.  They  are  sl-aniped 
from  heavy  sheet  steel — 28  gauge  steel — 
then  galvanized  with  zinc,  so  thoroughly 
that  all  kinds  of  weather  can't  make  a 
rust-hole  tu  them  for  longer  than  your  life- 
time. They  are  made  in  the  biggest  fac- 
tory of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire— and 
there's  $365,000  capital  and  50  years  of  suc- 
cess back  of  the  guarantee  that  goes  with 

PEDLARIZE  All  Your 
Buildings^  Inside  and  Out 


oo£ 

Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  cost  only  $4.50  for  a 
hundred  square  feet.  You'd  have  to  spend  as 
nmch  right  away  for  wood  shingles.  You'll 
be  lucky  if  the  wood-shingle-i-oof  lasts  as  long 
as  ten  yeai-s— whereas  my  shingles  are  guar- 
anteed to  give  you  a  perfectly  good  i-oof  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years.  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles, 
cost  less  to  ptit  on,  and  need  no  painting.  And 
you  ran  be  sure  an  Oshawa  Shingled  roof  will 
outlast  any  other  roof  you  can  put  on.  Thiol's 
worth  something,  isn't  it? 

Rain-snow-wind-proof 
Fire  and  lightning  proof 
No  painting  No  patching 


No  ^,v.,..    o.   ■ 

roof  once  it's 
don't  merely 


, —  Oshawa  Shingled 

7  building.  Notice  vt'e 
on't  merely  say  this.  We  jguarantee  it.  with 
guarantee  that  is  legally  binding — good  for  a 
ew  roof  right  up  to  the  last  day  of  .the 
twenty-fifth  year.  That  means  it  must  be 
absolutely  weather-proof.  Also  it  is  fire-proof,, 
wind-tight,  safe  against  lightning,  and  keeps 
the  building  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  And  you  need  never  worry  with 
repaii-s.      Isn't  this  the  kind  of  roof  you  want  ? 

What  More  Can  You 
Ask  of  a  Roof  ? 

A  roof  that  is  practically  one  big 
sheet  of  tough,  galvanized  steel,  wk 
crevit-e  or  crack  anywhere  for  water  c 
i^>  get  into,  that  keeps  out  the  heat  of  s 
and  the  cold  of  winter— an  absolutely 
roof  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
shouM  you  even  consider  any  other 
tVrtainlv  you  should  not  fail  to  get 
parti<  iiliii-s  about  a  i-oof  like  this.  Do 
think  so?  Tlien  write  for  our  book- 
It  is  free — fi-oni  our  nearest  office. 


PEDLAR  PEOPLE  of  Oshawa 
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Telephone  Legislation 
Traction  Engines  on  the  Farnn 
How  Iowa  Made  Good  Roads 
Tariff  and  Rural  Depopulation 
Farmers  in  Parliament 


A  MIXER  THAT  MIXES  RIGHT! 


^Jk 

w/^^r^'i^,^^^Ht 

^  ^  T 

FEATURES : 
LOW  COST   FOR    VALUE. 

TOGGLE  MOTION;  BACK  OR  FRONT  DUMP. 
ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  FOR   FINE  WORK. 
GASOLINE  ENGINE   POWER 


The  i-¥ard  Heart- 
Shape  Concrete  Mixer 

EXPERIENCE  TELLS  read 
what  one  user  says  he 
has  done  this  year  with  it : 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Jan.  19,  1911 
Gentlemen, — In  regard  to  your  Vs- 
yard  concrete  mixer  you  sold  me  last 
summer,  would  say  that  it  will  do 
more  than  you  said  it  would  do.  I 
can  mix  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  per 
day,  according  to  the  number  of  men. 
Yours  truly,     Frank  Hoare. 

There  are  few  things  more  important 
on  the  farm  than  GOOD  CONCRETE.  SEE 
THAT  YOU  GET  IT  MIXED  RIGHT,  For  this 
use  this  Mixer.    WRITE  US. 

WETTLAUFER  BROS. 

178  SPADINA  AVE,         TORONTO 


Our  line  also  includes  Hay  Tools 
and  the  BT  Litter  Carrier. 

Write  to-day  for  Our  Free 
Cataloguo  to 

BEATTY  BROS. 


H 


HE   BT  STANCHION   is    second 
to  none. 

EAVY    "U"    Bar    Steel     and     Malleable 
Castings  used  in  construction. 

VERY  one  thoroughly  tested  before  leav- 
ing the  factory. 


|E  up-to-date. 

'VERY    barn     should    be    equipped    with 
I     stanchions. 


^^SK  anyone  who  has  them  installed,  why? 

JL  HEY  cost  no  more  than  old  style  cow  ties. 

THEY  are  handy  and  more  comfortable  for 
the  beast. 

^^OU   cannot    afford     to    be    without     them 


longer. 


Fergus,  Ont. 
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The  Warren  Wins  on  Speed 
The  Warren  Wins  on  Strength 
The  Warren  Wins  on  Economy 

Every  Warren  owner  has  at  his  command  ample  reserve  power 
to  meet  every  emergency.  The  Warren  fairly  eats  up  hills  on 
the  direct  drive.  When  it  comes  to  speed,  the  Warren  out-strips 
them  all. 


The  Warren  wins  on  speed,  not  only  in 
daily  service — but  on  the  race  track. 

The  silence  and  flexibility  of  the  Warren 
motor  is  a  never  failing  source  of  delight 
to  all  who  drive  Warrens. 

The  Warren  wins  on  strength.  Warren 
strength  means  great  durability,  great 
endurance,  long  service.  Highest  quality 
material  and  big  factors  of  safety  at  every 
point  are  the  secrets  of  Warren  strength. 
Proved  in  service  of  thousands  of  owners — 
proved  in  the  24-hour  race  at  Los  Angeles, 
April  9th,  proved  in  scores  of  other  events. 


The  Warren  wins  on  economy  of  opera- 
tion, including  long  wear  from  tires,  satis- 
factory mileage  from  every  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Warren  cars  average  15  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  ;  many  drivers  get 
from  18  to  22  miles. 

The  actual  weight  of  the  standard 
Touring  Car  is  2275  pounds ;  carried  on 
34  X  32 -inch  tires. 

The  Warren  wins  on  speed — wins  on 
strength— wins  on  economy — wins  on 
service. 


iuy 


Warren,    and   Get  a  Winr 


AMERICAN-ABELL  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO. 
Toronto      .:         :         :         Canada 


Ltd. 


11    C.   Warren  "30"  Touring  Car.      An    Ideal    Car     for      all.       C 1  7  9  C      F.O.B.    Toronto.    Fully 
Equipped.      Speedy.  Quiet,  Comfortab.'e.  ip  I  I  ^*J 


'BUY  A  WARREN  AND  GET  A  WINNER" 
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SEND     AND     GET     OUR    CATALOGUE 


When  writing  ailvertisers  kindly  mention   Fa 
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Apples — Money 
Health 

British  Columbia  apples 
for  years  have  taken  the 
GOLD  MEDALS  in  the 
World's  Exhibitions,  in 
addition  to  making  large 
incomes  for  their  pro- 
ducers, in  the 

Ideal  Canadian 
Climate 

One  four-year-old  apple 
orchard  of  ten  acres,  with 
ample  irrigation  guaran- 
teed, can  be  bought  now. 
Near  main  track  of  C.  P. 
Ry.,  five  minutes'  walk 
from  depot  of  Walhachin, 
B.  C,  for  a  specially  low 
price. 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Another  "SNAP"  on  request. 


Apply  at  once  to  "C  2" 
CARE 

FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

Winnipeg,  Toronto  or  Montreal 


Every  Farmer  Needs  Drain  Tile 

WHY  NOT  START  A  ULE  FACTORY? 

We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the  plans  for 
the  outfit,  and  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  for  a  small 
factory  as  a  large  one. 

The  number  of  drain  tile  laid  in  Ontario  has  been 
doubled  during  the  last  five  years. 

M  RITE  US  TO-  DA  Y 

BECHTELS    LIMITED 

Waterloo,  Ontario.  Canada 


DRAINAGE  PAYS  100% 

Learn  how  to  drain,  where  to  drain,  and 

DRAIN  RIGHT ! ! 

Get  Elliott's  "  Practical  Farm  Drainasre"  now  and 
be  ready  for  early  work  in  spring.    Write  to-aay. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS— 143  University  Ave..  Toronto 


Money  Orders  and 
Foreign  Drafts. 

Better  Spend  3c 
Than  Lose  $5. 
Don't  put  money  in  a  letter. 
You  may  write  the  wrong 
address  on  the  envelope  — 
the  envelope  may  be  torn— 
the  letter  may  be  stolen  or 
destroyed.  In  any  case,  you 
lose. 

Dominion  Express  Money 
Orders  cost  only  3c  for 
amounts  of  $5  and  under, 
and  are  good  until  paid. 

If  the  original  is  lost,  stolen 
or  even  paid  to  the  wrong 
person — you  get  your  money 
back  or  a  new  order  for  the 
original  amount. 
Travellers*  Cheques  Issued. 

On  Sale  in  all 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Sialions 

AUo  in  numerous  Drug  Stores 

and  other  Special  Agencies. 
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It  is  to  your  advantage  to  lueiUiou  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Boy  with  a  Paying  Idea 120 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Mind  and  Sickness   F.  E.  M.  Roberts  38 

Millions  for  Railway  Improvements W.  A.  Craick  49 

For  "West  is  West"  and  So  On Augustus  Bridle  70 
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Three  Bungalows  at  a  Small  Cost W.  Jenkins  85 
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3A  Pocket  Kodak 

So  simple  as  to  be  readily  understood 
and  operated  by  the  beginner;  so  efficient 
that  he  does  not  outgrow  it. 

Pictures  Post  Card  size   {2V4,   x  5^,4),  Price  $20.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  knov-  where  ymi  snw  his  ii'lvertisenient — tell    h 
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BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE— SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

^L  N  undenominational  school  for  girls.  Courses  include  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Physical 
•^  -^  Culture,  Expression,  Art  and  Preparation  for  Entrance  Examination.  Eminently  qualified  teachers,  refined 
home    surroundings. 

Pupils  attend  churches  selected  by  parents.     Children  of  any  atfe  admitted.     Special  courses  for  adults.     Enter  any  time. 

Write  for  particular,  to 

MRS.    COURTICE,    Directress  59  Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

InterDationai  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 
Hamilton,  ■  -  Ontario 


CAMBRIDGE 


"I  am  desirous  of  learning  French  by  your  method. 
In  1903  I  took  your  course  in  Latin,  while  at  my  horn*  in 
Agra.  Ind." 

S.  S.  Nehru,  Cambridge  University,  England. 
Question  1.— Why   thould  a  student  in  India   send   all  the 

way  to  Canada  for  a  course  in  Latin  ? 
Question  II.— Why  shoudthe  same  Student  attending  the 

Ja  fc 


to  Canada  tor  a 


Answers  to  both  questions  :— The  De  Brisay  Method. 

Courses  by  Mail  in 
Latin,  Fraoch,  German,  Spanish 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


■ 

il 

rpi            T            ^       T                      T                 7       '>  not    West  of  the 

1  he  Liast   Lione   Liana    ^    ,  t  i  --.  • 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  1 60  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health — hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and   millions   of    acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in    formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

^rt'te  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      1  OVOTltO,      Ontario,    Canada 

!■ 

INVESTORS 


You  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  choice  of  investments.     The 
Financial  Post  gives  authoritative  news  on  all  class  of  securities, 
nd  for  a  sample  copy  and  see  how  it  will  help  you. 

Address :  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  of  Canada 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 

BRANCHES:  LOMDON.  EC.  NEW  YORK  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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Farmer's   for  August 


There  is  something  good  in  preparation  for  this  busy  summer 
month  on  the  farm.  The  healthy  tone  of  all  the  high-class  arti- 
cles makes  most  beneficial  reading  for  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  is  making  this  country — the  farmer. 

TELEPHONE  LEGISLATION. 

By  Francis  Dagger. 

This  well-known  expert  on  the  telephone  will  continue  his 
talks  on  the  telephone  situation.  The  past  numbers  have  been 
exceedingly  interesting  and  the  whole  series  will  be  a  treatise 
for  future  expert  reference.  The  Western  mode  of  public  own- 
ership appears  in  August. 

THE  MECHANICAL  LIFE  OF  ENGINES. 

This  will  be  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  constructive 
principles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines 
as  well  as  in  steam  engines.     It  will  be  well  illustrated. 

LIVE  STOCK  SHOWING. 

This  article  will  be  replete  with  interest  to  the  stockman 
whose  animals  are  now  about  ready  for  the  show  ring. 

'"""^  THE    DEPOPULATION    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

By  E.  C.  Drury,  B.  S.  A. 

will  be  continued.    This  talented  writer,  as  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Agriculture,  has  a  host  of  admirers. 

PRESERVING  FARM  FRUITS 
By  Dorothy  Graham 
will  contain  much  useful  knowledge  for  the  home. 

TAXATION  OF  RAILWAYS  will  be  again  dealt  with,  short 
stories,  interesting  current  farm  paper  articles,  crisp  editorials, 
and  entertaining  stories  from  the  Coronation  will  be  additional 
features  of  the  August  number. 
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EXHIBITS  OF  ASBESTOS 


We  will  have  exhibits,  where  samples 
may  be  obtained,  at  the  following  Exhi- 
bitions this  season :  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Quebec.  Be  sure  to  see 
them! 

We     manufacture     the     AsbestOS" 

Cement  Shingle.    This  is  used  for 

residences,  barns  or  any  buildings  about 
the  farm  with  pitch  roofs.  They  are 
absolutely  fireproof  and  require  no  paint 
to  preserve  them. 


Asbestos  Building  Lumber  (see 

cut  above).  For  sheathing  the  exterior 
of  houses  or  wainscotting  in  kitchen,  bath 
or  dairy  rooms;  useful  for  ceilings  in  any 
room  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
fire  either  in  stoves  or  furnaces. 

We      also     manufacture     AsbeStOS 

Corrugated  Sheathing  and  As- 
bestos Paper. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Il- 
lustrated Circulars. 


ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


A  Woodchuck  is  Well  Hidden 


in  a  Growing  Alfalfa  Field- 


The  farmer  who  hides  his  intellect 
under  the  mass  of  farm  life  details  is 
missing  tlie  broad  view  of  the  world,  and 
the  large  scope  of  making  money  that  lies 
open  to  him  who  is  on  the  qui  vive  for 
every  situation  that  may  conduce  for  bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Canada 
has  a  magazine  of  the  character  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  been  possible  on  the  farm 
library  table.     The  technical  journal  has 


been  there,  but  the  magazine  that  tells 
about  farm  life  from  a  farmer's  stand- 
point— ah !  there's  the  point — is  the  reason 
Farmer's  Magazine  is  being  read  from 
Vancouver   to   Halifax. 

Our  contributors  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  soil.  Illustrations  of  farm  conditions 
are  eagerly  sought  for.  If  you  have  a 
good  one  send  it  in  to  the  editor  now.  Send 
for  a  sample  copy,  or  tell  your  neighbor 
about  it. 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell    him. 


C.  C    JAMES,  C.M.G 

A  Decoration  by  His  Majesty  King  George  that  has  dignified  Agriculture. 

Mr.  James  is  a  deep  student  of  all  agricultural  affairs,  being 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario. 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


NEGLECT  IS  INCIPIENT  MURDER 

The  Women's  Institute  of  Ontario  arc 
calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers  most 
effectively  to  the  discouraging  conditions 
under  which  the  majority  of  women  on 
the  farms  perform  their  work.  The  farm- 
er of  the  earlier  days  who  stinted  his  lard- 
er, and  counted  every  match  that  was  used, 
is  looked  upon  hy  the  farmer  of  to-day 
as  a  "tight-wad"  of  the  most  despicable 
kind.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those 
heads  of  households  who,  to-day,  think 
their  methods  unimpeachable  are  guilty 
of  things  not  one  whit  less  blameworthy 
than  the  offensive  penuriousness  of  a 
former  generation. 

Many  a  farmer  lives  in  a  house  ])oorly 
ventilated,  poorly  heated,  and  most  un- 
handy in  every  particular.  The  pump 
and  cistern  are  outside  and  away  from  the 
house.     The  out-buildings  demand  a  her- 


culean constitution  in  the  cold  and  stormy 
days.  Hundreds  of  extra  steps  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  wife  in  her  daily  duties,  while 
her  slee])ing  quarters  are  not  as  well  re- 
garded in  the  matter  of  fresh  air  as  are 
the  box  stalls  for  the  cows  and  colts. 

A  new  silo  has  to  Ije  built;  the  farm 
foundation  must  be  put  up;  a  ram  or  gaso- 
line-operated p\imp  must  be  in.stalled  to 
get  the  water  into  the  well-cared-for  stock. 
No  expense  for  the  pigs  is  considered  too 
much.  The  orchard  has  its  barrels  of 
lime-sulphur  and  fertilizers  regularly  ap- 
plied. The  rotation  of  the  crops  takes 
time  and  money.  Machinery  for  every 
operation  must  be  purchased  at  once.  The 
wagon,  whose  creaking  wheels  annoy,  must 
be  replaced  by  a  good  one.  Only  the  pa- 
tient wife  whose  wheels  never  groan,  and 
the  growing  family  whose  limbs  are  tire- 
less in  the  tread-mill  of  u.seless  labor  about 
the  house — only  these  can  wait.  These 
are  'only  human  blood  and  bones  and 
realize  no  innnediate  dollars  to  buy  more 
land  or  swell  the  bank  account,  perchance 
to  be  gobbled  up  some  fine  day  by  a  min- 
ing- .scheme  of  a  bogus  cold  storage  flota- 
tion. 

Even  the  social  side  of  life  must  be 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  physical. 
The  seven-vear-old  daughter  must  have 
her  piano  and  take  music  le.ssons.  Like 
the  southern  boy  in  the  story,  if  he  has 
not  the  capacity  therefor,  it  must  be  ac- 
quired or  purchased.  The  new  top  buggy 
and  showy  driver  .seem  a  necessity.  All 
this  is  done  at  a  cost  much  in  excess  of 
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what  a  well-equipped  water  service  would 
demand   for  its  instalation. 

Happih^,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  utility  side  of  life  is  being  developed. 
Many  farm  homes  arc  awakening  to  the 
fact  "that  money  and  the  acquisition  of  it, 
are  not  everything.  Life  is  more  than 
raiment,  taught  the  Wise  Man,  and  how 
can  life  be  ministered  to  better  than  in 
preventing  disease,  which  is  largely  super- 
induced by  neglect,  excess  and  exposure. 
The  matter  of  fresh  air,  properly  prepared 
food  and  convenient  water,  heat  and  light 
conveniences  on  the  farm  are  rounding  in 
their  proper  importance. 

Too  many  farmers,  otherwise  good  pro- 
viders and  indulgent  fathers,  are  criminal- 
Iv  negligent  in  these  matters  yet.  To  wear 
out  a  life  under  a  .smile  is  equally  as 
blameworthy,  though  the  smile  is  there. 
Save  the  women  and  children  on  the 
farm  home. 


GROWING  MORE  ALFALFA 

Alfalfa  is  riding  into  favor  with  farmers 
all  over  Canada.  The  value  of  its  abun- 
dant yields,  its  services  to  the  soil  and  its 
drought  resisting  powers,  have  overcome 
all  incredulous  objections  to  its  growth  on 
our  Northern  farms. 

Last  winter  was  a  severe  one  on  all 
seeds.  Many  alfalfa  fields  suffered  badly. 
Yet  the  new  seeding  was  larger  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  agriculture. 
With  the  silo  and  a  good  field  of  alfalfa, 
the  farmer  has  learned  that  he  can  keep 
stock  at  a  very  low  co.st.  And  with  the 
consuming  public  demanding  a  cheaper 
living,  the  question  of  costs  in  production 
is  a  vital  one  to  the  successful  agricultur- 
alist. 

Varieties  of  alfalfa  are  being  experi- 
mented with  at  Guelph  and  Regina  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  Canada  where  wheat  will  ripen 
will  yet  produce  abundance  of  this  clover. 

Alfalfa  mills  are  common  in  the  United 
States  but  .so  far  there  have  been  none  es- 
tablished in  Canada,  except  for  chopping 
ptirpo.ses,  where  the  product  is  used  as 
])Oultry  feed.  Some  have  gone  so  far  a.s 
to  manufacture  a  fine  quality  of  alfalfa 
ineal  for  making  cakes  for  human  con- 
sumption and  they  are  .said  to  be  highly 
nutritious.    This  fact  may  be  some  conso- 


lation to  the  persons  who  lament  upon  the 
scarcity  of  beef  ana  pork.  A  diet  of  hay 
may  yet  be  recognized  as  the  solution  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  upon  animal  foods. 


A  TAX  ON  PROGRESS 

Lloyd-George's  tax  in  England,  where- 
by a  certain  portion  of  the  increment  in 
value  returns  to  the  State,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  many  farmers  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  In  certain  sections  much  land 
is  held  by  individual  speculators,  who  are 
waiting  for  the  values  to  increase,  so  as  to 
make  big  money. 

But  how  is  the  value  to  grow?  Assuredly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  settlers  in  improving 
their  lands,  building  schools  and  inducing 
railway  accommodations.  Thus,  the  spe- 
culator assumes  the  role  of  the  drone  in 
the  busy  hive  of  industry.  He  pockets 
something  that  his  only  right  to  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  few  dollars  of  capital  to 
invest. 

In  this  particular,  the  grants  to  the  rail- 
ways have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
injustice.  Improvements  are  not  incum- 
bent upon  the  purchasers  and  these  lands 
are  the  costly  prey  of  speculators  who 
maintain  a  common  nuisance  in  the  midst 
of  a  prosperous  community.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties,  all  taxes  ought  to  be 
levied  against  the  land.  Improvements 
should  not  be  taxed.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
mendable tendencies  of  the  times  that  this 
feature  in  taxation  is  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced. To  see  its  justice  is  not  a  difficult 
operation  for  the  settler  who  finds  him- 
self hemmed  in  by  a  speculator-held 
number  of  sections,  whereby  his  hopes  for 
railway  facilities,  school  and  church  ac- 
commodations are  deferred  indefinitely. 

Vancouver  city  has  embraced  the  idea 
and  it  is  working  out  well.  If  the  cities 
find  it  a  good  thing,  the  country  munici- 
palities should  be  benefited  much  more 
by  its  operation. 

Modern  economics  has  no  room  for  the 
growth  of  wealth  to  a  few  individuals  who 
shelter  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the 
body  politic,  and  do  nothing.  The  state 
should  protect  the  worker  again.«t  such  de- 
predations. The  tax  on  increments  seems 
to  be  the  wisest  solution  of  the  question. 


A    REVIEW   OF   RURAL   LIFE 
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ARE  WE  GOOD  HAYMAKERS  ? 

"Mighty  jeto  farmers  after  all  are  skil- 
ful intelligent  haymakers!" 

Such  is  the  indictment  made  against  the 
farmers  of  the  Western  States  by  Hoard's 
Dairyman  in  a  recent  issue. 

Canada  is  a  haymaking  country.  All 
the  older  provinces  have  made  money  in 
growing  hay  for  the  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  quality  of  this  has  won  big 
prices  for  it  in  the  British  markets  where 
immense  quantities  of  feed  are  imported. 
Timothy  and  clover  are  the  grasses  that 
are  most  commonly  grown  in  older  Can- 
ada. 

The  hay  harvest  in  the  prairie  provinces 
begins  later  in  the  summer  when  the 
farmers  get  time  to  cut  the  "sloughs"  for 
the  winter's  forage.  Its  saving  was  not  a 
very  difficult  question  in  the  dry  climate 
with  a  tough-fibred  grass.  It  is  quite  a 
different  proposition  in  the  clover  fields. 
Since  diversified  farming  has  come  in  and 
livestock  have  been  introduced  into  the 
farm  economy,  the  cultivation  of  timothy, 
brome  grass,  red  clover  and  alfalfa  have 
made  for  the  Western  farmer,  as  it  is  for 
the  Eastern  man,  the  question  of  curing 
an  all  important  detail. 

A  large  dealer  in  hay  from  Scotland 
was  in  Canada  last  winter  to  find  out  why 
the  hay  from  Ontario  that  was  being  im- 
ported recently,  had  lowered  in  value. 
Formerly,  they  got  their  best  consignments 
from  that  province  and  now  too  much  of 
the  hay  was  of  poor  quality  with  the  usu- 
ally good  aroma  lacking.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  was  importing  largely  from 
Asia  and  Africa. 


The  reasons  for  this  deterioration  must 
be  due  to  the  growing  of  more  clover,  and 
consequent  carelessness  in  making;  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  principle  of  coil- 
ing the  hay,  by  reason  of  the  general  use 
of  side  delivery  rakes  and  hay  loaders. 
The  "sweating"  of  the  hay  in  the  cock  is 
regarded  by  the  farmers  as  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  making.  Another  reason 
lies  in  the  carelessness  with  which  many 
farmers  cut  their  timothy.  There  is  only 
one  proper  time  to  do  it  and  that  is  be- 
tween the  two  blooms,  when  the  highest 
percentage  of  nutrients  is  saved  in  the 
leaf.  Add  to  this  the  careless  way  that 
some  balers  mix  the  different  grades,  and 
the  reasons  become  plain  why  Ontario's 
commercial  reputation  has  suffered  in  the 
British  markets. 


PLAYING  THE  GAME  ONLY 

Reciprocity  discussions  continue  both 
ill  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Politi- 
cians on  both  sides  have  been  using  the 
well-known  political  devices  to  gain  their 
ends.  Sentiment,  influence,  personal  in- 
terest and  coercion  mingle  strangely  to- 
gether in  this  game  of  politics.  The  farm- 
ers of  Canada  appear  to  want  reciprocity. 
The  United  States  farmers  are  up  in  arms, 
by  the  way,  the  arms  of  corporations  at  the 
proposals.  Political  pasts  have  become 
fused ;  old  speeches  resurrected  are  haunt- 
ing the  politicians. 

In  the  meantime  the  game  is  going  on, 
and  the  court  of  last  resort,  public  opinion 
is  calm  yet  expectant.  The  case  will  be 
called  shortly. 

The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  discus- 
sions, is  the  way  prejudice  and  politics 
have  taken  possession  of  the  question.  The 
fight  is  fair  in  clear  water  but  as  soon  as 
the  mud  is  stirred  all  is  confusion.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  reason  why  agriculture  is 
keeping  quiet  just  now.  The  summer's 
hay  and  grain  crops  are  being  harvested 
yet  the  farmer's  know  what  they  want. 

The  Liberal  party  have  introduced  the 
measure  and  have  been  assailed  as  oppon- 
ents of  the  British  connection.  This  atti- 
tude, however,  is  nothing  new  in  the  poli- 
tical game.  The  Conservatives,  likewise 
have    made   it  a  party   question    and  are 
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seeking  to  gain  an  endorsation  of  their 
platform  by  means  of  their  stand.  They 
are  making  the  most  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  it,s  essential  continuance.  Both 
parties  are  setting  their  sails  for  an  elec- 
tion. 

At  present,  the  Conservative  leader,  Mr. 
R.  L.  I^orden,  is  finishing  a  tour  of  the 
prairie  WqA  where  he  htis  addressed  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  his  views.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is 
returning  from  the  Old  World  this 
month  to  re-open  parliament  on  the  ques- 
tion. A  great  many  things  can  happen 
in  a  little  space  of  time  to  materially  affect 
the  situation.  Incidents  become  strategic 
points  for  the  politicians. 

The  will  of  the  electorate  is  not  easily 
read  on  a  great  question.  The  zeal  of 
espousal  often  blinds  the  lover  and  ap- 
parently tinges  the  whole  landscape  with 
the  roseate  reflection  of  his  own  enthusi- 
asm. The  whole  question  as  was  stated  in 
the  April  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  is  a 
trade  question.  Trade  is  everything  to  the 
nations  of  to-day,  and  we  are  too  firmly 
entrenched  in  our  attachment  of  the  King 
to  bend  to  foolish  annexation  arguments. 
A  big  crop  of  wheat  in  our  West  where 
wheat  is  produced  more  easily  and  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  in  any  other  North  Ameri- 
can area,  will  more  than  confirm  the  pres- 
ent demands  of  the  West.  The  question 
must  be  argued  on  its  barter  basis. 


WHICH  SCHOOL  NEXT? 

The  vacation  month  for  the  farm  boy 
and  girl  has  arrived.  During  the  next  two 
months,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  the  Hmits  of  the 
public  school,  will  be  making  their  deci- 
sions about  their  future  education.  To 
leave  the  old  farm  home  and  to  begin  the 
life  of  a  student  in  the  college  or  collegiate 
town  are  vital  steps  in  the  life  of  the  youth. 

What  shall  be  the  course  pursued? 
Where  shall  the  foundations  of  usefulness 
be  most  truly  laid?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions that  each  young  person  nuist  answer. 
In  their  solution  they  will  be  largely  aided 
or  injured  by  well-meaning  parents.  Above 
all,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  good  gen- 
eral education,    should    be    paramount  in 


the  minds  of  all.  No  person  who  is  ambi- 
tious to  be  useful  or  happy  in  life  can 
afford  to  throw  away  the  opportunities  of 
his  adolescent  life.  Canada  is  a  country 
of  growing  enterprises  and  of  abundant 
po.ssibilities.  On  every  hand  lie  open  to 
the  successful,  those  prizes  of  life  that  are 
considered  by  the  majority  of  people  to  be 
the  things  worth  striving  for  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Hut  it  is  also  becoming  more 
evident  that  those  prizes  are  secured  by  the 
most  efficient.  To  succeed  in  any  under- 
taking, even  in  farming,  which  has  been 
long  looked  upon  as  anybody's  job,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  him 
who  has  made  no  especial  preparation  for 
it.  Educated  workers  take  the  lead  every- 
where. And  this  is  worthy  of  note  by  our 
boys  and  girls  because  the  great  end  of 
getting  satisfaction  out  of  our  calling,  lies 
in  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails and  consequently  being  a  master  in 
the  profession.  Education  is  its  key  to 
this  wealth  and  beauty. 

Parents  make  a  mistake  in  insisting  that 
their  children  follow  their  callings  or  the 
ones  they  think  to  be  beneficial  and  many 
a  professional  man's  chair  has  been  filled 
by  an  incompetent  because  the  wish  of 
the  parents  or  the  wrong  ideas  of  the  per- 
son himself,  prevailed  over  his  reason, 
^lany  a  farmer  and  stockman  is  merely 
marking  time  on  the  farm  when  he  .should 
have  been  elsewhere.  Children  should 
have  freedom  to  choo.se  their  life's  calling. 
They  will  make  some  mistakes  no  doubt, 
but  these  in  time  will  be  righted.  Some 
will  go,  as  their  parents  wished,  against 
their  own  inclinations;  others  will  choose 
with  them,  because  of  their  love  for  the 
work.  It  is  easy  to  tell  which  will  be  the 
.successful  one. 

Too  often  our  farmers,  in  the  older 
Canadian  provinces  particularly,  have  dis- 
couraged the  young  people  from  a  farm 
life,  to  their  lasting  detriment.  Any  one 
who  shows  a  love  for  farming  or  livestock 
should  be  so  encouraged  in  his  longings 
that  the  highest  end  of  agricultural  life 
will  be  .served.  Those  who  seriously  aim 
at  other  walks  of  life  should  likewise  be 
encouraged. 

There  is  abundant  .scope  in  Canada  for 
every  trained  and  willing  heart  and  head. 
Positions  of  emolument  are  waiting  for 
tl;e.-e  and  no  matter  how  secminglv  over- 
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crowded  any  department  may  appear, 
there  is  always  room  for  the  capable  one. 
Especially  is  this  true  now  for  agriculture. 
Never  were  the  pos.sibilities  of  rural  life 
and  farm  endeavor  brighter.  But  it  is  the 
student  and  worker  who  will  find  out  the 
good  things.  To  this  end  all  catalogues  of 
the  Colleges  should  be  sent  for  and  studied. 
No  particular  course  as  outlined  may  just 
suit  the  individual  case.  He  must  ferret 
out  ju.st  what  he  wants,  for  the  educated 
man  of  to-day  is  not  the  one  who  follows 
the  beaten  trails. 

The  mind  is  greater  than  the  machinery 
and  the  critical  study  of  catalogues  is  a 
big  help  to  the  youth.  Canada  has  a  fine 
lot  of  educational  in.'^titutions  coming  into 
prominence.  The  .selection  of  the  right 
one  is  really  a  simple  matter. 


WEAKNESS  OF  CABINET  RULE 

The  statement  has  been  often  made 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  our  country, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  has  almost  unlimit- 
ed power  during  the  several  years  of  the 
life  of  his  parliament. 

To  the  average  man  this  fact  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  scheme  of  democratic  institutions. 
But  the  student  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment sees  in  the  Cabinet  rule,  a  very  close 
touch  with  public  opinion.  To  an  honest 
and  conscientious  regime,  the  force  of  the 
people's  convictions  is  easily  reflected  in 
the  Cabinet  councils.  The  advice  of  all 
the  members  of  the  party  who  represent 
the  people  is  freely  listened  to.  By-elec- 
tions from  time  to  time  are  a  sort  of  baro- 
meter upon  the  country's  political  views. 

But  to  the  unscrupulous  man,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  executive  becomes  almost 
a  dictator  in  the  government.  Elected  by 
a  popular  expression  on  a  great  question, 
he  can  proceed  to  enact  laws  that  the  elec- 
torate have  had  no  voice  in,  and  of  which 
they  had  little  consideration  at  the  preced- 
ing polls.  Thus  the  government  is  only 
partially  by  the  people. 

Take  the  present  reciprocity  question. 
It  is  paramount  just  now.  Once  the  govern- 


ment goes  to  the  people  on  it,  that  is  the 
case  which  is  being  tried.  Not  so  does  the 
government  view  it  alone.  The  pact  may 
have  received  its  approval  or  disapproval. 
The  government  returning  has  no  other 
mandate  on  any  other  question.  And  the 
farmers  of  Canada  know  well  that  there 
are  many  other  questions  that  need  im- 
mediate attention. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  party  has  a 
well  outlined  platform.  This  affects  the 
case  very  little.  Some  of  those  articles  in 
"their  faith"  may  be  objectionable,  but  the 
main  one  receives  the  endorsation  of  the 
big  majority.  In  such  a  case,  how  is  the 
government  to  act? 

A  short  time  ago  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment passed  an  act  creating  a  Canadian 
navy.  Thousands  of  Canadians  wanted  a 
chance  to  express  their  views  on  the  situa- 
ton.  The  same  was  felt  by  many  on  the 
Autonomy  bill,  which  was  passed  with  no 
mandate  from  the  people.  And  now  the 
Reciprocity  question  is  clamoring  for  a 
settlement.  If  the  people  rule,  the  people 
should  have  the  determining  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  this 
and  at  the  same  time  withhold  aasent  to 
features  that  they  do  not  agree  with.  If  the 
goverinnent  appeals  to  the  people,  and 
they  are  in  favor  of  Reciprocity,  the  gov- 
ernment is  at  the  same  time  elected  "with 
the  confidence  of  the  country."  So  in 
Ontario.  An  election  would  likely  approve 
of  the  Beck  Power  policy  but  it  would  also 
carry  with  it  an  endorsation  of  the  Whit- 
ney government  where  several  things  to 
the  credit  of  their  administration  are  at 
variance  with  popular  ideas.  Thus  the 
weakness  of  the  legislative  machinery  in 
responding  readily  to  the  vox  populi  is 
apparent.     What  is  the  remedy? 

It  looks  like  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum and  the  recall  for  Canadian  politics. 
The  Swiss  Confederacy  is  working  well. 
Is  it  possible  in  Canada?  From  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  lie  a  galaxy 
of  provinces  rapidly  assuming  a  complex- 
ity of  local  colorings  with  their  local 
needs  and  viewpoints.  We  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other  too  much. 
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Gasoline  engines  are  now  being  used  to  operate  binders.     The  horses'merely  pull  the  truck. 

Traction  Engines  on  the  Farm 

By 
Eluid  Kester 


^]ds  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  power  articles  for  the  farm. 
The  first  article,  "The  Economy  of  the  Large  Farm,"  appeared  in 
the  June  issue.  The  question  of  the  mechanical  devices  used  in 
perfecting  the  steam,  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines,  with  the 
hitches  used  in  carrying  the  many  implements,  xvill  he  taken  up 
in  the  next  issue.  A  folloiving  issue  will  deal  with  electricity  on 
the  farm . 


DRIVEN  with  a  comparatively 
•small  equipment  of  strength, 
man,  the  highest  order  in 
our  Creation,  turned  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  secure  his  living  as  best 
he  could.  The  prods  of  human  need 
taught  him  to  use  his  strength  in  securing 
his  food,  ol)taining  his  clothing  and  sup- 
plying his  protection. 


Fortunately  the  infant  days  of  the  race 
were  cast  in  warm  latitudes.  The  demands 
of  nature  in  this  clime  were  not  rigorous. 
The  wind  was  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
as  it  were. 

The  muscles  of  the  right  arm  were  his 
sole  source  of  powder.  As  population  in- 
creased and  the  needs  grew  apace,  he  found 
that  his  abilities  alone    were  too  small  to 
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cope  with  the  energies  of  nature.  To 
overcome  these  diflficulties,  he  must  get 
some  assistance.  From  a  subsistence  on 
the  bounties  of  nature's  fruits  and  nuts, 
he  learned  to  use  the  soil  for  the  growing 
of  plants.  To  cultivate  the  soil  by  shoving 
a  crooked  stick  or  species  of  spade  was  the 
first  sign  of  advancing  civilization. 

Perhaps  a  wild  creature  of  the  wood  had 
become  entangled  in  the  brush  huts  of  one 
of  the  tribe;  its  struggles  resulting  in  a 
locomotion  that  started  a  train  of  ideas  in 
the  developing  brain.  The  use  of  animal 
power,  conceived,  was  soon  applied  and  the 
idea  spread,  perhaps  with  more  rapidity 
than  the  present  day  use  of  power  appli- 
ances. 

During  long  ages  animals  of  various 
kinds  were  made  the  slaves  of  mankind. 
Advancement  in  the  arts  seems  slow  to  the 
twentieth  century  mind,  but  it  was  indeed 
remarkable  considering  what  had  to  be 
done.  Peoples  of  various  portions  of  the 
globe  built  wonderful  structures.  They 
cultivated  the  f^oil  with  implements  of 
clever  design.  They  clothed  themselves  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  And  the  animals, 
with  the  horse  as  the  chiefest  in  the  work, 
have  been  forced  into  the  service  until  the 
increase  of  nations,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  wants,  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  statistician  who  foresaw  a  possible 
pending  struggle  for  existence. 


Necessity,  the  goad  of  all  reforms,  fur- 
nished a  clue  to  the  situation.  If  animals 
could  not  be  secured  fast  enough,  some  of 
the  other  forces  in  the  nature  around  them 
might  be  harnessed  the  same  as  the  un- 
tamed quadruped  had  been.  The  steam 
that  raised  the  kettle's  lid,  the  water  that 
swept  the  plains,  and  the  passing  winds 
were  possibilities  for  the  early  mechani- 
cians. 

Following  the  water  wheels  and  wind- 
mills came  the  steam  engine.  It  is  barely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  .since  .lames 
Watt  perfected  his  steam  engine.  In  the 
same  way  as  in  the  use  of  animals,  the 
idea  "took."  At  first,  few  saw  the  pos.si- 
bilities  of  the  invention,  yet  the  persist- 
ence of  the  men  of  faith  and  the  daunt- 
le.ss  daring  of  him  who  would  not  be 
quieted  by  the  many  buffettings  of  offend- 
ed natural  laws,  pui^hed  the  idea  into 
practical  power  solution. 

Stephen.-^on  made  the  idea  work  out 
difficulties  in  transportation,  and  horses 
were  relieved.  Robert  Fulton  soon  follow- 
ed with  the  steamboat.  And  the  way  the 
idea  has  been  worked  out  in  the  modern 
world  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  pre- 
dominates is  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  whole  face  of  civilization  has  chang- 
ed. People's  lives  are  revolutionized  and 
their  former  dreams  become  their  daily 
needs.     The    network    of    railroads    that 


Gasoline  Tractors  are  pulling  themselves  right  into  favor  everywhere.     They  are  cheap,  convenient  and  light. 
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The  big  steam  outfits  at  work  on  the  farm  of  the  Canada  'Wheatlands,  Limited 


links  the  eoiiiiiierce  of  nations,  the  nianu- 
facture  of  clothing  and  building  material, 
the  extensive  cultivation  and  forced  pro- 
duction of  the  soil,  mark  the  reign  of 
mind  over  matter.  The  modern  mind 
stands  still  when  it  contemplates  and 
wonders  if  the  limits  of  creation  are  not 
far  away ! 

The  production  of  steam,  first  by  wood, 
then  by  coal  and  now  by  oil,  are  the  phases 
in  this  development.  As  the  horse  has 
long  been  used  and  is  still  extremely 
necessary,  so  the  application  of  steam  will 
continue.  There  are  places  and  circum- 
stances where  it  is  best  because  the  cheap- 
est. It  matters  little  whicli  is  used  so  long 
as  the  cost  burden  is  not  great.  To  use 
wood  on  a  prairie  is  out  of  the  question. 
To  use  coal  for  minor  operations  in  a  saw- 
mill is  a  luxury.  kSo  the  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  economy. 

Power  must  be  obtained  at  the  lowest 
per  horse-power-unit  cost.  This  is  the 
problem  now  before  the  manufacturers  of 
]X)wer  engines  for  agriculture.  What  fuel 
will  reduce  the  co.st  of  operations  in  the 
I'ig  farm  to  the  lowest  point,  so  that  the 
profits  from  traction  farming  may  be  large 
enough  to  tem})t  wider  application. 
Threshing  engines  on  the  prairies  have 
been  successful  in  the  use  of  .straw  for  fuel. 
But  in  the  operation  of  tilling  the  soil  such 
a  proposition  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  whole  question  is  to  reduce  the  weight 


(»f  the  engine  and  to  cheai)en  the  fuel  bill. 
The  contest  lietween  coal,  gasoline,  and 
kerosene  is  being  waged.  Each  has  favor- 
ed vantage  points;  but  in  power  farming 
what  will  be  the  coming  fuel?  The  ques- 
tion of  cost  will  decide.  The  device  is 
fashioned  to  the  tune  of  the  dollar.  "Money 
makes  the  mare  go,"  ran  the  homely  old 
farm  adage,  but  it  well  might  be  modern- 
ized to  "makes  the  wheels  go." 

The  great  advantage  of  the  traction  en- 
gine lies  in  the  all-round  service  which  it 
performs  on  the  farm.  While  it  has  ample 
|)ower  for  the  heavier  work,  .such  as 
i)rcaking,  j)lowing  and  threshing,  it  must 
be  light  enough  to  travel  easily  over  soft 
ground  in  drilling,  di.'^cing,  harrowing  and 
harvesting. 

Therefore,  the  investment  in  the  engine 
l)rovides  the  farmer  with  a  portable  power 
1)1  ant  with  which  he  can  do  practically  all 
ins  farm  work ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  have  his  money  invested  in  the  engine 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  large  number 
of  horses  with  which  to  do  the  lighter 
work. 

The  traction  engine  thus  emancipates 
the  farmer  from  a  very  large  part  of  his 
troubles  with  hor-c-  and  hired  help.  It 
does  the  work  of  twelve  to  twenty  fir^^t- 
class  draft  horses,  at  about  one-third  less 
expen.se.  It  reduces  the  number  of  hired 
help  to  two-thirds  and  relieves  the  farmer 
of  many  of  the  irksome  ta.-^ks  and  petty  an- 
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noyances  connected  with  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  farming  with  horses.  It  not  only 
effects  these  striking  economies  but  also 
multiplies  the  efficiency  of  every  machine 
and  implement  on  the  farm  formerly 
pulled  by  horses.  The  binder,  the  drill, 
the  mower,  the  harrow,  the  disc,  the  gang- 
plow — the  usefulness  of  each  is  limited  by 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  i:)ower  used 
to  operate  it.  Attached  to  a  powerful,  fast 
and  cheaply  operated  traction  engine,  the 
utility  and  value  of  each  as  a  piece  of 
mechani.*m  is  immediately  and  greatly  in- 
creased. A  binder  can  be  worked  twenty- 
four  hours  per  day  by  traction  power. 

While  the  cost  of  breaking,  plowing, 
harvesting,  threshing  and  doing  other 
kinds  of  work  with  a  modern  traction  en- 
gine is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  doing 
the  same  work  with  hor.'es,  it  is  not  in  this 
particular  that  the  engine  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  It  is  worth  everything  to  the  farm- 
er to  get  his  plowing,  his  threshing  and 
his  harvesting  done  just  when  he  wants  to 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  while 
.=oil  and  weather  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able, and  it  is  just  here  that  the  traction 


engine  most  effectively  demonstrates  its 
great  economy  and  efficiency.  By  freeing 
the  farmer  from  his  dependence  on  horses 
and  farm  laborers  it  proves  itself  indis- 
pensable on  a  good-sized  farm. 

The  different  makes  of  engines  each 
claim  superiority  for  their  goods.  Steam, 
gasoline  and  kerosene  tractors  are  invad- 
ing our  big  farms  of  Western  Canada.  It 
is  a  common  sight  now  to  see  them  at 
work,  and  the  shipments  West  this  year 
by  the  leading  Canadian  and  American 
firms  are  the  largest  in  their  history.  The 
idea  again  is  catching  hard. 

The  cost  of  operating  these  compares  so 
favorably  with  that  of  horses  that  the  big 
farm  of  the  W>st  demands  the  engine. 
And  even  in  Ontario  and  the  other  prov- 
inces of  older  Canada  the  idea  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  traction  may  be  the  ideal 
power.  Until  recently,  when  the  farm 
passed  over  to  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd., 
Bow  Park  Farm,  near  Brantford,  operated 
successfully  a  traction  i)l()wing  outfit. 
"Donlands"  farm,  near  Toro.tt-fo,  has  a  big 
steam  tractor  at  work,  and  it  has  done  the 
]  (lowing,     sowing,     breaking,     threshing, 
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Many  binders  make  lighUwork  of  harvest, 


roadmaking,  tree  clearing,  stump-pulling 
and  teaming  of  this  big  thousand  acre  es- 
tate. 

Wm.  Rowse,  of  Hanley,  Sask.,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Threshermen,  pays 
that  he  used  a  big  40-H.P.  engine  in  plow- 
ing, seeding,  discing  and  cutting.  He 
figures  the  cost  of  breaking  prairie  at  $1.00 
per  acre.  In  seeding,  he  averaged  150 
acres  a  day.  Another  writer  says  that  a 
man  can  save  over  $300  in  ploughing  in 
every  200  acres  over  the  horse  method. 

Other  men  with  various  engines  in  the 
West  reckon  their  cost  ranges  from  821/2 
cents  per  acre  to  $1.25  per  acre  for  break- 
ing and  packing. 


An  Ontario  man  who  has  made  money 
in  the  West  and  who  has  established  his 
son  on  big  farms,  told  the  writer  that  the 
traction  question  was  the  only  solution  in 
the  wheat  fields.  He  had  hired  his  work 
done  by  these  outfits  and  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly seized  with  the  idea  that  he  wall 
have  the  tractors  on  each  of  his  farms. 

That  the  farmer  on  the  smaller  farms 
will  regard  a  tractor  in  his  operations  as 
indispensable,  is  the  opinion  of  many  w^ho 
have  been  watching  the  way  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  is  growing,  and  the  scarcity  of 
help  to  do  the  work  at  the  proper  time. 
One  thing  is  certain  in  agriculture,  we 
are  only  on  the  fringe  of  the  power  possi- 
bilities on  the  modern  farm. 


Telephone   Legislation 

By  Francis  Dagger 


NOTE:  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles  that  have 
been  telling  the  story  of  the  "Telephone  in  Canada."  This  one 
deals  with  early  Dominion  telephone  legislation,  and  the  present 
law  in  Ontario.  The  August  number  will  deal  with  the  assess- 
ment of  telephone  properties  and  the  incorporation  of  companies 
in  Ontario;  legislation  in  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the 
newer  western  ones  where  Government  ownership  flourishes;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Raihvay  Commissioners  for  Canada 
regarding  interchange  of  services;  comments  on  the  recent  decision 
of  the  board  and  suggested  amendments.  The  next  one  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. — Editor. 


IN  the  building  up  of  a  rural  telephone 
service  throughout  the  country  there 
is  nothing  more  essential  to  its  perman- 
ent success  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  this  utility ;  and  yet  there 
is  probably  no  phase  of  the  telephone  busi- 
ness about  which  so  little  is  known  by 
those  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
management  of  farm  systems. 

While  it  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  magazine  article  to  furnish  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  record  of  all  the  laws 
relating  to  telephones  in  the  Dominion,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  set  before 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  in 
concise  and  simple  language  such  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  telephone  legislation  as 
may  be  of  value  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  subject  of  farm  telephones. 

BELL  RIGHTS   UNLIMITED   AND   PERPETUAL. 

The  earliest  telephone  legislation  in 
Canada  was  in  1880  when  the  Dominion 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  incorporating 


the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  of  Canada, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  privileges,  gave 
to  that  corporation  the  right  to : — 

"Construct,  erect  and  maintain  its  line 
or  lines  of  telephones  along  the  sides  of  and 
across  or  under  any  public  highways, 
streets,  bridges,  watercourses  or  other  such 
public  places,  or  across  or  under  any  navi- 
gable waters,  either  wholly  in  Canada  or 
dividing  Canada  from  any  other  country." 

SHORTSIGHTED   LEGISLATION. 

The  granting  of  such  an  unlimited  per- 
petual franchise  to  a  corporation  having, 
at  that  time  an  authorized  capital  of  only 
half  a  million  dollars,  giving  it  the  power 
to  ignore  the  reasonable  rights  of  provin- 
cial legislatures  and  municipal  councils, 
without  the  imposition  of  any  reciprocal 
duties  or  obligations,  was  one  of  the  most 
shortsighted  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
annals  of  parliamentary  history.  When  a 
proper  comparison  is  made  of  the  capital 
expenditure  involved,   the  risks  incurred 
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and  the  ratio  of  earning  power  to  the  out- 
lay in  each  case  is  considered,  the  most 
munificent  treatment  ever  accorded  to  a 
Canadian  railway  corj)oration  falls  far 
short  of  the  reckless  prodigality  with 
which  Parliament  hartered  away  the  peo- 
ple's rights  to  the  "Bell"  monopoly. 

PUBLIC    SUFFER    BECAUSE    MUNICIPALITIES 
IGNORED. 

By  taking  away  from  the  municipalities 
the  right  of  making  their  own  terms  with 
the  Bell  Company,  this  Act  enabled  the 
monopoly,  for  25  years,  to  deny  telephones 
to  the  farmers,  has  cost  the  i)eople  millions 
of  dollars  in  excessive  telephone  charges, 
has  rendered  the  streets  of  our  cities  hide- 
ous with  forests  of  unsightly  telephone 
poles,  has  fastened  upon  the  Dominion  a 
private  long  distance  telephone  monopoly 
at  rates  double  those  in  Great  Britain  and 
four  times  those  in  Germany ;  and  finally, 
has  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  older 
provinces  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  public  ownership,  except 
by  duplicating  the  "Bell"  system  or  buy- 
ing out  that  company's  plant  at  its  own 
price. 

PARLIAMENT   RESPONSIBLE. 

While  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  arrogant  treatment  of  the  people 
by  the  "Bell'  company,  the  responsibility 
really  lies  upon  those  who,  in  1880,  by 
the  passing  of  this  Act  made  it  possiljle 
for  that  corporation  to  ignore  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  rank  and  file  of  stock- 
holders are  not  philanthropists,  neither 
do  they  expect  their  directors  to  be  senti- 
mental. Dividends  are  the  only  factors 
that  count  and  the  officers  of  a  corporation 
who  do  not  use  all  the  advantages  granted 
to  them  by  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders,  without  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic, would  soon  find  their  positions  filled 
by  others.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  .safe- 
guarding the  people's  rights  in  all  legis- 
lation creating  public  service  corporations. 
If  this  principle  was  more  fully  recognized 
by  our  legislators,  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics, nuich  of  the  work  now  thrown  upon 
the  Railway  Commission  and  other  similar 
bodies  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

RURAL     DEVELOPMENT     IMPEDED     AND     RE- 
STRICTED. 

The  rights  granted  to  the  Bell  Coni]\any 
in    1880  constitute    the    greatest    iinpedi- 


luent  to  the  development  of  a  universal 
telephone  service  in  rural  districts  to-day, 
for  the  reason  that  it  permits  this  corpor- 
ation to  enter  any  township  where  the 
farmers  may  be  organizing  a  system,  and 
by  ru.shing  construction  material  and 
gangs  to  the  spot,  making  a  rapid  can- 
vass, and  securing  contracts  from  the  more 
l)ro.sperous  farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  higher  "Bell"  rate,  occupying  ter- 
ritory which  it  had  hitherto  no  apparent 
intention  of  developing,  thereby  render- 
ing the  work  of  the  local  organization  so 
difficult  that  if  ever  it  does  get  started  it  is 
forced  into  the  position  of  a  competitor  in 
a  restricted  territory  and  can  never  be  of 
such  benefit  to  the  comnuinity  as  it  would 
had  it  been  left  to  develop  the  field  un- 
luolested.  These  things  are  being  done  to- 
day for  no  other  reason  than  to  discourage 
the  farmers  in  their  effort  to  own  and  oper- 
ate their  own  telephone  service  at  cost.  If 
township  councils  had  the  right,  which 
this  Act  denies  them,  of  limiting  the  use 
of  the  highways  for  rural  sendee  under 
conditions  best  suited  to  the  local  commun- 
ity, every  township  could  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  one  farm  telephone 
system  serving  all  the  people  at  cost;  the 
paralleling  of  lines,  overlapping  of  terri- 
tory, friction  between  the  "Bell"  and  local 
organizations,  and  other  impediments  to 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  telephone 
.•^^ervice  would  disaj^pear. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  Act  should 
not  have  permitted  the  u.«e  of  the  high- 
ways for  long  distance  lines,  but  the  right 
should  have  been  limited  to  the  erection 
of  poles  for  the  carrying  of  such  wires  as 
were  necessary  for  the  furnishing  of  long 
distance  service,  leaving  the  local  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  rural  and  local  service. 

MUNICIPAL   RIGHTS    SHOULD    BE   RESTORED. 

Inasmuch  as  no  other  telephone  com- 
pany has  the  right  to  erect  poles  without 
the  consent  of  the  municipalities,  it  would 
seem  that  Parliament  has  changed  its 
views  upon  this  question  since  1880,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  exclusive  right^s  en- 
joyed by  only  one  corporation  will  be 
modified  in  .such  a  manner  as  will  restore 
to  the  local  authorities  those  privileges 
wliieh  should  never  have  been  taken  from 
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SIR    WILLIAM     MULOCK  S     EFFORTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Dom- 
inion Parliament  has  always  been  reluc- 
tant to  place  any  restrictions  or  impose  any 
dutifts  upon  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  that  corpor- 
ation. The  responsibility  for  this  does  not 
rest  with  any  political  party,  as  the  corn- 


Had  Sir  William  Mulock's  public 
spirited  efforts  in  1905  been  followed  up 
by  definite  action  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  public  would,  to- 
day, have  been  enjoying  a  cheaper  and 
more  useful  telephone  service  through- 
out Canada.  As  it  is,  the  credit  for  the 
great  advance  in  rural  telephone  develop- 


er.  S.   CHARTERS.  M.L.A..  of    Bramplon.   Ont.     Father   of   the   Ontario  Telephone   Act. 


pany  has  its  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  it  is  further  quite  possible  that 
there  are  those  who  conscientiously  believe 
that  a  contract  once  made  by  Parliament 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  Neverthe- 
less, the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  par- 
amount, and  there  exists  no  reason  why 
a  telephone  company  should  be  more  im- 
mune from  interference  than  those 
railway  corporations  whose  original 
charters  have  been  varied  and  amend- 
ed in  the  public  interest  upon  many 
occasions  during  the  past  thirty 
years. 


mcnt  during  the  past  few  years  is  entirely 
due  to  those  provincial  governments  who, 
profiting  by  the  information  gathered  by 
Sir  William  Mulock's  connnittee  of  1905, 
have  undertaken  to  solve  their  own  tele- 
phone problems  by  the  adoption  of  public 
ownership  or  by  enacting  legislation  enab- 
ling the  farmers  to  provide  their  own  ser- 
vice under  the  most  economical  condi- 
tions. 

MUNICIPAL    TELEPHONES. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Telephone  Systems  in  Ottawa  in 
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1905,  Sir  William  Mulock  outlined  a  plan 
for  developing  rural  telephone  service,  in 
these  words: 

"We  should  seek  to  organize  and 
arrange  for  telephones  to  be  brought 
,  within  the  reach  of  residents  in  a 
municipality  through  machinery  to 
be  established  by  the  municipality  it- 
self. There  would  be  a  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  establishing  tele- 
phones in  every  man's  house,  keep- 
ing up  repairs,  collecting  rates  and  so 
forth.  But  if  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  municipalities,  we  could  induce 
the  municipalities  to  deal  with  the 
telephone  service  as  a  municipal  ser- 
vice, charging  tolls  as  a  tax  in  the 
ordinary  tax  bill,  then  the  Dominion 
Government  would  not  be  charged 
with  details  of  it.  The  group  would 
make  application  to  the  municipality 
for  telephone  service  and  the  muni- 
cipality would  pass  the  necessary  by- 
law for  that  purpose." 

ADAM      beck's     bill     AND     AMENDMENTS. 

It  was  the  evident  intention  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mulock  that  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment should  pass  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  his  suggestion,  but  no  action  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  it 
remained  for  another  progressive  and  pub- 
lic spirited  Canadian,  the  Hon.  Adam 
Beck,  to  introduce,  in  1906,  into  the  On- 
tario Legislature,  a  bill  embodying  many 
of  the  features  contained  in  Sir  William 
Mulock's  suggested  plan,  viz:  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  municipalities  of  a  tele- 
phone system  upon  the  petition  of  a  num- 
ber of  ratepayers  requiring  telephone  ser- 
vice. This  Act  became  law,  but  was  re- 
pealed two  years  later,  being  replaced  by 
"The  Local  Municipal  Telephone  Act, 
1908,"  which  contained  all  the  provisions 
of  Mr.  Beck's  Act  with  certain  amend- 
ments. In  1910  and  1911,  this  Act  was 
further  amended,  and  while  it  may  not  yet 
be  perfect,  there  is  no  legislation  in  exist- 
ence which  provides  the  farmer  with  a  bet- 
ter means  of  securing  telephone  service 
under  such  favorable  conditions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  concise  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
thereto : — ■ 


RATEPAYERS   MAY   PETITION   COUNCIL. 

1.  Any  number  of  ratepayers  may  peti- 
tion the  municipality  to  establish  a  tele- 
l)hone  service. 

2.  The  municipality  may  pass  a  by-law 
(which  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the 
ratepayers  who  have  not  signed  the  peti- 
tion) providing  for  the  necessary  money 
to  build  the  system.  This  money  may  be 
borrowed  as  a  temporary  loan. 

3.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  system, 
but  within  two  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  first  by-law,  the  municipality  must 
pass  a  by-law,  providing  for  the  issue  of 
debentures  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  re- 
pay all  loans  and  pay  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem to  date.  This  by-law  is  not  required 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  ratepayers. 

4.  The  municipality  may  extend  its  sys- 
tem into  an  adjoining  municipality  pro- 
viding the  latter  consents  to  such  exten- 
sion. 

SUBSCRIBHilS     PURCHASE     SYSTEM     BY     IN- 
STALMENTS. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  system  is  divided 
among  the  subscribers,  including  those  in 
the  adjoining  municipality,  and  this  cost 
is  repaid  to  the  municipality  establishing 
the  system  in  ten  annual  instalments  of 
principal  and  interest. 

6.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation is  also  divided  equally  among  the 
subscribers. 

7.  The  instalments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, with  the  cost  of  maintenance  are 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  taxes,  and 
are  a  charge  against  the  ratepayers  proper- 
8. Subscribers  joining  the  system  after 

its  establishment  must,  pay  the  same  instal- 
ments of  principal  and  interest,  and  any 
surplus  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance and  extensions,  thereby  giving  the 
original  subscribers  who  bore  the  largest 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  system  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  cost  per  telephone  owing  to 
the  increased  number  of  subscribers. 

SUBSCRIBERS     ELECT     COMMISSIONERS. 

9.  The  subscribers  may  appoint  a  Board 
of  three  commissioners  to  manage  the  sys- 
tem, and  may  hold  general  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  by-laws  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  the  subscribers  may 
manage  the  svstem  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  shareholders  of  a  company,  with  the 
exception  that  the  municipality  being  re- 
sponsible for  all  debts  incurred  on  behalf 
of  the  system,  may  assess  and  collect  all 
necessary  charges  from  the  subscribers. 

10.  If  the  subscribers  do  not  elect  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  petition  the 
municipality  to  place  the  system  under 
their  supervision,  the  municipality  shall 
undertake  the  full  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  system. 

11.  The  Ontario  Railway  and  Munici- 
pal Board  may  fix  the  standard  require- 
ments of  the  system,  and  has  full  power  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act, 
and  to  direct  and  advise  any  municipality 
in  the  establishment  or  operation  of  any 
works  authorized  by  the  Act. 

TELEPHONE    SERVICE    AT    COST. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  Act  en- 
ables the  residents  of  every  township  in 
Ontario,  by  petitioning  the  municipal 
council  to  establish  and  operate  a  telephone 
system  of  their  own  at  cost.  The  method 
of  finding  the  necessary  capital  is  rendered 
easy,  and  the  spreading  of  the  repayments 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  places  so  light 
an  obligation  upon  the  subscriber  that  no 
farmer  need  be  without  a  telephone  on 
the  plea  of  expense.  Furthermore,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  system  is  paid  for  and 
the  only  expense  to  the  subscriber  is  his 
share  of  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

WOULD  YOU  RENT  A  PLOW. 

What  farmer  would  rent  a  plough  or  a 
binder  when  he  can  purchase  one.  This 
Act  enables  a  farmer  to  purcha.«e  his  own 
telephone  system,  instead  of  renting  it. 
This  Act  should  therefore  commend  itself 
to  the  farmer  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
and  far  reaching  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  the 
interests  of  the  rural  communities. 

THE    "charters"    BILL. 

Another  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  is  "The  Ontario  Telephone 
Act,  1910,"  introduced  by  Samuel  Char- 
ters, M.P.P.  for  Peel,  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  farmers'  telephone  movement.  This 
Act  places  all  telephone  systems  in  the 
province,  other  than  those  operating  under 
a  Dominion  charter,  under  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board,  and  it  provides  that: — 

1.  All  rates  and  toll  charges  must  be 
.submitted  to  the  Board  and  approved, 
otherwise  they  can  not  be  legally  collected. 

INTERCHANGE    OP    SERVICE. 

2.  Any  .system  desiring  to  connect  with 
an  adjacent  system  (the  "Bell"  excepted) 
and  refused  such  connection,  may  apply 
to  the  Board  for  an  order  compelling  such 
connection,  and  the  Board  is  required  by 


•     •  HON.   ADAM  beck: 

the  Act  to  make  the  necessary  order.  The 
Board,  however,  has  authority  to  decide 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  connection  shall  be  made. 

3.  All  agreements  for  interchange  of 
service  with  the  "Bell"  or  any  other  sys- 
tem must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  and 
approved,  otherwise  they  have  no  force  or 
effect. 

4.  No  agreement  increasing  the  cost  of 
.service  or  restricting  competition  can  be 
entered  into  without  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

NO    DISCRIMINATION. 

5.  Every  person  applying  for  telephone 
service  must  be  furni.shed  with  same  and 
the  Board  may  order  such  service  to  be 
provided  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  direct. 
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().  The  board  may  proscribe  standard 
specitications  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  all  telephone  systems  under 
itvS  jurisdiction. 

'"ijoard"  may  render  assistance. 

7.  The  board  may,  upon  request,  ren- 
der advisory,  supervisory  or  other  assist- 
ance respecting  the  construction,  operation 
or  management  of  any  telephone  system. 

8.  The  board  may  direct  any  person 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  construc- 
tion, operation  or  management  of  any 
system. 

9.  The  board  may  require  reports  and 
returns  respecting  the  cost,  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, operation,  management  or 
equipment  of  any  system. 

10.  In  the  event  of  any  village  or  town- 
ship municipality  refusing  the  right  to 
erect  poles  and  wires  for  the  purjjose  of 
connecting  two  or  more  telephone  systems, 
the  board  may  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  such  poles  and 
wires  shall  be  erected. 

11.  The  board  may  impose  a  penalty, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  upon 
any  company  or  person  who  offends 
against  any  order  or  regulation  of  the 
board. 

12.  It  is  illegal  for  any  company  or  per- 
son to  sell  or  transfer  any  telephone  sys- 
tem or  the  controlling  interest  therein  to 
a  company  not  within  the  legislative  juris- 
f''iction  of  Ontario  without  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

CENTRAL      AUTHORITY      NOW      AVAILABLE. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
be  subject  to  criticism  by  the  owners  of 
telephone  systems,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  legislation  should  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not 


in  the  interests  of  a  class.  This  legisla- 
tion imposes  duties  and  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  rates,  standards  of  construction, 
interchange  of  connections  with  other 
systems,  and  the  provision  of  service  to 
all  persons  requiring  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  provides  a  central  authority  to 
which  any  person  or  company  requiring 
assistance  in  regard  to  telephone  matters, 
or  having  any  complaint  to  make  can 
take  their  difficulties  and  obtain  the  need- 
ed assistance  or  have  their  complaints  in- 
vestigated and  adjusted  wherever  a  solu- 
tion can  be  found  that  is  fair  to  all  par- 
ties. 

PROCEEDINGS    SIMPLE. 

The  procedure  is  so  simple  that  anv 
person  may  write  a  letter  to  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board  and  his 
case  will  receive  every  consideration.  If 
it  is  possible  for  the  matter  to  be  adjust- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  with- 
out a  hearing  before  the  board,  it  will  be 
done.  If  a  hearing  is  nece.ssary  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  advised  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Unle.ss  the  importance 
of  the  case  justifies  the  expense,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  lawyer  to  present  the  case 
to  the  board.  In  most  cases  the  parties 
concerned  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  it  is  upon  facts,  not  legal  argu- 
ments, that  the  majority  of  the  board's 
f'ecisions  are  based. 

NOT  A  LEGAL  BUREAU. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing it  may  be  explained  that  while  the 
board  has  authority  to  render  advisory 
or  other  assistance,  the  board  will  not 
give  ad\'ice  tipon  questions  of  law,  nor  will 
it  interfere  in  disputes  between  parties  of 
a  nature  that  may  become  subject  to  an 
fction  at  law. 


The  Tariff  and  Rural 
Depopulation 


By 
E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 


PERHAPS  no  country  in  the  world 
offers  at  the  present  time,  such  op- 
portunities for  wide  and  varied  agri- 
cultural development  as  does  Canada. 
Situated  in  the  colder  portion  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  her  climate  is  adapted  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  production  of 
the  finest  quality  of  the  more  important 
agricultural  products.  As  a  producer  of 
the  cereal  grains  no  country  is  superior, 
and  few  equal;  Manitoba  wheat  and  On- 
tario barley  set  the  standard  of  excellence 
at  least  for  America.  Few  climates  are 
better  suited  to  the  production  of  high- 
class  live-stock;  and  Canadians  have  al- 
ready made  a  name  for  themselves  in  this 
line.  In  fruit  too,  while  the  rigors  of  the 
winters  forbid  the  production  of  the  more 
southern  kinds,  the  most  stable  and  use- 
ful fruit  in  the  world  reaches  its  highe.st 
and  finest  development,  and  the  apples  of 
Canada  are  known  almost  the  world  over. 
Our  bright  northern  sunshine  and  long 
summer  days  insure  quality  in  all  lines  of 
farm  produce,  while  a  fairly  sufficient  and 
well-distributed  rainfall  gives  to  the 
farmer  a  generous  harvest  for  his  labor. 
In  addition  to  the  best  of  climates.  Can- 
ada is  blest  with  an  almost  limitless  area 
of  fertile  soil,  and  penetrating  almost  in- 
to the  heart  of  these  areas,  bringing  to  the 
farmer  the  great  boon  of  cheap  tran.spor- 
tation  of  his  products  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  are  the  great  natural  water- 
ways of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  great 
lakes,  and  Hudson's  Bay  with  its  still  un- 
utilized possibilities.  By  nature,  Canada 
has  been  destined  to  be  a  great  agricul- 
tural   nation.      But    beyond    these    great 


natural  advantages  we  still  have  the  won- 
derful blessing  of  free  land.  The  land- 
lord .system,  which  crushes  the  agricul- 
ture of  England,  is  unknown.  In  the  set- 
tled i^rtions  of  the  country  the  farmer 
almo.st  invariably  owns  the  land  he  tills, 
while  there  are  still  millions  of  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  soil  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing in  the  newer  sections  of  Canada.  Can- 
ada presents  advantages  of  soil,  climate 
and  free  land  which  are  found  nowhere 
else.  Under  the.se  circumstances  we  should 
naturally  e.xpect  a  great  expan.sion  of  agri- 
culture, and  a  great  increase  of  rural  pop- 
lation.  Instead  of  this  we  find  agricul- 
ture languishing,  and  farm  population 
dwindling  in  all  the  older  provinces,  while 
in  the  great  West  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities  is  proportionately  greater  than  that 
of  the  rural  districts.  These  facts  call  for 
some  explanation.  In  themselves  they 
are  a  striking  indication  that  something 
is  wrong. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  it  is 
customary  to  explain  these  conditions. 
One,  and  a  very  widely  accepted  one,  is 
that  the  movement  away  from  the  soil  and 
to  the  cities  which  is  so  apparent  in  Can- 
ada, is  a  part  of  a  world-wide  modern 
movement,  due  in  part  to  the  modern 
liking  for  city  life,  and  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
on  the  farms.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
very  superficial  and  inadequate  explana- 
tion, and  fails  entirely  to  account  for  the 
facts. 

CITY    VERSUS    COUNTRY. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that,  to  the  normal  human 
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being,  city  life  is  more  attractive  than 
that  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  some 
conveniences  and  pleasures  are  found  in 
the  city  that  are  not,  and  cannot  be  found 
in  the  country.  But  country  life  has  al- 
so some  advantages.  The  married  farm 
laborer,  with  his  separate  house,  his  gar- 
den, his  cow  and  his  fowls;  with  whole- 
some freedom  for  his  children,  and  a 
recognized  place  in  the  rural  neighbor- 
hood, is  surely  better  off,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  than  the  factory  hand,  whose 
home  must  necessarily  be  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city,  whose  children  must 
find  their  playground  on  the  streets,  and 
who  has  no  neighbors,  and  no  recognized 
place  in  the  great  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  unmarried  farm 
laborer,  living  with  his  employer,  and 
treated  in  most  cases  as  one  of  the  family, 
is  undoubtedly  better  situated  than  his 
counterpart  in  the  city,  domiciled  in  the 
cheap  boarding-house.  Around  all  our 
large  cities  are  suburbs  composed  of  the 
humble  homes  of  working-men,  stretch- 
ing as  far  out  into  the  country  as  the 
daily  necessity  of  the  laborer  to  get  to  his 
work  will  allow.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
"shack-town"  movement  utterly  disproves 
the  assertion  that  the  working  man  will 
not  live  in  the  country. 

More  futile  still,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  is  the  attempt  to  explain  the  rural 
exodus  by  the  introduction  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  on  the  farm.  A  year  or 
two  ago  the  writer,  at  a  gathering  of  agri- 
culturists, had  occasion  to  draw  attention 
to  this  rural  exodus  as  it  is  manifested  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  next  day  a 
city  daily,  commenting  on  the  discvission 
said,  "It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  de- 
crease of  farm  population.  The  men  who 
used  to  cradle  and  bind  the  grain  are  in 
the  factories  making  self-binders."  This 
remark  by  a  leading  daily  paper  serves 
to  illustrate  the  short-sighted  view  which 
many  people  take  of  these  questions.  The 
man  who  wrote  that  comment  simply  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
may,  and  doubtless  does,  explain  much  of 
the  rural  exodus  in  Europe,  where  agri- 
culture is  already  fully  developed,  and 
where  the  man  displaced  by  the  machine 
is  no  longer  wanted.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  older  Canada.  Here,  the  new  age 
of  labor-saving  machinery  finds  our  farms 
in  a  transition  stage,  from  the  old  days  of 


grain-growing  and  grain-selling  to  the 
new  agriculture  of  dairying  and  meat- 
growing,  of  ever  increasing  areas  of  or- 
chard and  hoed-crop,  calling,  not  for  less 
men,  but  for  more.  The  change  from  the 
old  wasteful  practices  to  the  new  is  slow, 
much  slower  than  it  should  be,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  help  is 
the  chief  reason.  To  claim,  under  the 
circumstances  that  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  can  account  in 
any  way  for  the  rural  exodus,  is  an  ab- 
surdity. The  constant  demand,  at  higher 
and  higher  wages,  for  farm  help  is  a  thor- 
ough refutation  of  this  theory. 

IS    THE    FARMER    ASLEEP? 

Another  theory  by  which  the  rural  ex- 
odus is  accounted  for  assumes  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  too  stupid  and 
ignorant  to  adopt  and  practice  improved 
systems  of  agriculture.  According  to  this 
theory  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  farm- 
er to  double  his  output,  to  grow  two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  when 
presto!  the  whole  question  is  solved. 
Cheaper  food  for  the  cities;  higher  wages 
for  farm  help  to  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem;  more  attractive  country  homes 
to  keep  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm ;  all 
these  things  are  possible  if  only  the  farm- 
er will  wake  up.  And  he  is  constantly 
being  told  to  wake  up — by  millionaire 
pork-packers,  bank-presidents  and  manu- 
facturers. These  well-meaning  advisors 
sometimes  grow  quite  petulant  because  he 
does  not  wake  up  and  do  the  thing  which 
appears  so  simple  and  easy,  which  would 
solve  all  these  questions,  and  incidentally 
take  the  farmer's  mind  away  from  the 
study  of  economic  problems,  where,  all 
agree,  he  is  quite  out  of  his  sphere. 

But,  seriously,  are  not  the  farmers  of 
this  country  awake,  and  are  they  not  ad- 
vancing as  fast  as  they  can  along  lines  of 
improvement?  Have  they  not  taken 
gladly,  and  profited  by,  the  excellent  edu- 
cational work  of  our  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, and  our  Agricultural  Colleges? 
Look  back  at  the  old  daj^s  of  grain- 
growing  and  summerfallowing  and  hay- 
selling,  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  bacon 
hog  and  the  dairy  cow  were  almost  un- 
known, when  corn  for  silage  and  alfalfa 
were  quite  unknown,  when  agricultural 
education  was  scarcely  thought  of,  be- 
cause the  farmer,  and  everyone  else  for 
that  matter,  thought  there  was  nothing  to 
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learn  about  farming.  Compare  those 
days  with  the  present,  and  say,  if  you 
can,  that  the  farmer  is  not  awake,  and 
willing  to  advance.  Let  us  give  all  due 
credit  to  our  Departments  and  Colleges, 
but  let  us  do  the  farmers  of  this  country 
simple  justice,  by  acknowledging  that 
they  are  willing  to  learn.  Agricultural 
advancement  is  of  necessity  slow.  It  takes 
a  year  to  gain  a  single  experience.  Per- 
haps the  farmers  of  this  country  may  be 
forgiven  if  they  prefer  slow  and  safe  ad- 
vancement rather  than  to  rush  in,  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  with  high-priced  hired 
help,  and  try  some  system  of  intensive 
farming  to  which  they  are  urged  by  men 
who  never  farmed.  For  it  is  notable  that 
this  sort  of  criticism  and  this  advice  is 
never  given  by  our  most  progressive 
farmers,  but  by  those  who  for  the  most 
part,  never  had  any  acquaintance  with 
the  problem  of  making  a  living  on  the 
farm.  I  think  it  is  true  that  in  this  coun- 
try most  farmers  know  how  to  farm  far 
better  than  they  are  farming,  but  cannot 
put  their  knowledge  into  practice  through 
lack  of  sufficient  labor  and  capital.  We 
cannot  in  any  satisfactory  way  explain  the 
rural  exodus  by  assuming  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness 
of  the  farmers  themselves. 

ONLY    ONE   EXPLANATION. 

There  is  to  my  mind  but  one  explana- 
tion for  rural  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
that  is  lack  of  comparative  prosperity 
among  the  farmers  as  compared  with 
other  classes  in  the  community.  We  say 
the  young  people  leave  the  farm  because 
of  a  lack  of  conveniences  and  comforts  in 
the  farm  homes,  because  these  homes  are 
not  attractive,  or  because  there  is  little 
leisure  for  pleasure  in  country  life.  This 
may  be  true,  but  these  things  are  not  im- 
possible in  the  country,  and  the  farmer  is 
not  constitutionally  averse  to  them.  He 
does  not  have  them  simply  because  he 
cannot  afford  them.  We  say  that  the 
farmer  must  employ  his  hired  help  the 
year  round  if  he  is  to  keep  a  sufficient 
supply.  Most  farmers  would  like  to,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  economize.  We  say  the 
farmer  should  farm  more  intensively,  and 
so  increase  the  output  of  his  soil.  But 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  extra  capital 
and  labor  to  do  this,  and  these  are  not  at 
his  disposal.  But  the  farmers  of  Canada, 
farming  under  the  best  of  conditions  as 


regards  soil,  climate,  cheap  land  and  com- 
paratively easy  access  to  the  world's  mar- 
kets, should,  we  would  naturally  expect, 
be  prosperous  enough  to  enjoy  every  con- 
venience and  comfort  in  their  surround- 
ings, and  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
farm  labor  supply  and  the  improvement 
of  their  methods  of  farming.  That  they 
are  not,  and  from  no  lack  of  intelligence 
and  industry  on  their  own  part,  indicates 
the  working  of  some  cause  or  causes  ex- 
ternal to  the  farm  itself.  One  of  these 
causes,  and  to  my  mind,  the  most  power- 
ful, is  found  in  the  protective  tariff. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  cost  of  all 
the  farmer  buys  being  increased  to  him 
by  the  protective  tariff,  and  in  most  cases 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  A  few 
months  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate for  himself  the  prices  of  several 
lines  of  goods  of  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign manufacture,  and  almost  uniformly 
the  prices  of  the  domestic  goods  were  just 
equal  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  goods 
with  freight  and  duty  added.  In  some 
cases  the  prices  of  Canadian  goods  were 
greater  than  the  foreign  goods  with 
freight  and  duty  added.  This  is  explain- 
ed by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  leading  Canadian  wholesaler  and 
importer:  "Contiguity  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  the  Canadian 
wholesaler,  the  fact  that  the  men  know 
each  other,  all  these  things  put  the  Can- 
adian manufacturer  in  a  position  to  ac- 
tually charge  a  higher  price  for  his  goods 
than  the  British  goods  cost,  even  with 
duty  added."  This  referred  to  textile 
goods,  but  the  same  is  true  in  other  lines. 
In  impelements  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt,  not  that  implements  may  be 
bought  in  free  trade  countries  cheaper 
than  in  Canada,  that  is  certain,  but  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  sell  these  goods 
to  competitors  of  the  Canadian  farmer  in 
outside  countries  at  less  cost  than  they  are 
sold  in  Canada.  Quoting  from  J.  J.  Har- 
f ell's  recent  excellent  book  on  the  ques- 
tion, we  find  the  following  statements: 
"The  cash  price  of  a  Canadian  made  har- 
vester in  Alberta  is  $155,  in  Ontario  it  is 
$132.  But  the  same  binder  can  be  bought 
in  Great  Britain  for  $121,  cash.  .  .  . 
It  would  pay  the  farmer  in  Alberta  to  buy 
his  Canadian  made  machinery  in  Liver- 
pool, and  ship  it  back  into  Canada,  if  it 
could  be  imported  free  of  duty."    If  this 
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statement  is  not  trne,  it  admits  of  easy  dis- 
proof by  the  Canadian  implement  makers, 
but  tlie  fact  that  no  such  disproof  has  been 
attempted,  though  the  book  containing 
the  statement  has  been  pubhshed  for  sev- 
eral months,  is  a  very  strong  reason  in  it- 
self for  believing  that  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Harfell  is  absolutely  true.  The 
same  fact  is  true  of  cement,  hardware,  gro- 
ceries, leather  goods  even  flour,  in  fact,  of 
everything  the  Canadian  farmer  consumes 
except  those  things  which  he  produces 
on  his  farm.  Assuming  that  the  average 
price  of  dutiable  goods  is  raised  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2")  per  cent. — and  the  average  en- 
hancement is  rather  more  than  that — and 
that  the  average  farmer  buys  $600  of 
these  goods  per  year,  we  see  that  the  direct 
cost  of  purchase  is  raised  to  the  extent  of 
$150  per  year.  Some  may  doubt  that  the 
farmer  spends  as  much  as  $600,  but  from 
figures  collected  by  the  writer  from  several 
average  Ontario  farms,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  opinions  of  many 
representative  farmers,  it  would  appear 
that  this  is  rather  below  than  above  the 
average.  In  the  West,  the  average  expen- 
diture is  much  greater,  due  to  greater  cost 
of  transportation.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
cost  of  running  an  average  farm  is  increas- 
ed directly  as  the  result  of  the  protective 
tariff  by  about  $150  per  year. 

INDIRECT  EFFECT  OF  TARIFF. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  cost.  There 
is  also  an  indirect  cost,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  reduc- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  enhancement  of 
prices.  Thus  the  services  of  everyone  the 
farmer  employs,  directly  or  indirectly, 
must  be  more  highly  paid.  The  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the 
employes  of  the  transportation  companies 
which  carry  the  farmer's  goods,  the  farm 
laborer — all  these,  and  many  others,  must 
receive  more  for  their  services,  because 
their  cost  of  living  is  increased  by  the 
tariff.  The  whole  cost  must,  in  the  end, 
be  borne  by  tho.se  industries  which 
take  our  natural  products  of  for- 
est, mine,  fi.shery  and  farm  and  sell  them 
in  the  world's  markets.  Of  this  cost,  the 
farm  bears  the  brunt.  Just  what  this  in- 
direct cost  is,  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
to  put  it  at  $50  per  year  for  the  average 
farm  is  at  lea.st  within  the  mark.  If  this 
is  true,  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the 
tariff  to  the  average  farm  is  at  least  $200 


per  year — the  interest  of  a  $4,000  mort- 
gage at  5  per  cent.  Could  this  amount  be 
spent,  as  it  would  be,  if  available,  in  im- 
proving farms  and  farm  homes,  in  better 
stock,  more  implements  and  more  labor, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  condition  of 
the  average  farm  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  production  very  greatly 
increased. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  the  tariff  is  of 
value  in  raising  the  price  of  what  the 
farmer  must  sell,  in  protecting  his  home 
market.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  more  southern  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  as  peaches  and  grapes,  of 
tobacco,  and  of  early  vegetables,  the  tariff 
does  operate  to  raise  prices  to  the  produc- 
er. These  products,  however,  are  excep- 
tional. The  areas  in  which  they  may  be 
produced  are  very  limited,  not  capable  of 
producing  enough  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  country.  Hence  they  find  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  tariff  may  operate 
to  enhance  prices — an  understocked  mar- 
ket. As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, this  condition  is  necessary  if  the  tar- 
iff" is  to  operate  to  raise  prices.  In  the  case 
of  the  products  just  named,  nature  sets 
the  limit  of  production ;  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods,  combinations  limit 
production,  and  so  in  these  two  cases  the 
tariff  does  raise  prices.  But  this  is  not  true 
in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  general 
farms  of  our  country.  Combinations  to 
restrict  production  are  not  possible,  and 
nature  has  set  no  limit.  The  general 
farms  of  the  country  produce  three  main 
classes  of  products:  grains,  meats  and 
dairy  i)roducts.  In  all  these  lines  we  pro- 
duce more  than  we  can  use ;  if  we  utilized 
to  the  full  our  great  agricultural  resources, 
we  could  produce  ten  times  as  much  as 
we  now  use.  Hence  prices  are  set  in  the 
world's  market.  It  needs  no  figures  to 
prove  this.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
know  from  practical  experience  that  in  all 
these  main  lines  of  production  the  export 
prices  rule.  Thus  the  farmers  of  Canada 
are  placed  in  the  disadvantageous  position 
of  having  to  sell  their  goods  at  prices  set 
in  a  distant  market,  in  competition  with 
the  cheapest  production  in  the  world,  and 
of  having  to  produce  the.><e  things  in  a 
country  where  they  nmst  pay  more  than 
world's  prices  for  hibor  of  all  kinds,  for 
machinery,  and  for  all  the  manufactured 
goods  they  use,  on  account  of  a  highly  pro- 
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tective  tariff.  Under  these  circumstances, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  prospering  as  they  should, 
or  that  rural  population  is  decreasing. 
The  tariff  stands  convicted  of  the  greatest 
injury  that  can  be  dealt  to  our  national 
life — the  depletion  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  possil)ility  that  we 
may  see  in  Canada  a  condition  when  the 
tariff  will  be  of  value  in  increasing  ])rices 
of  farm  products.     Let  the  burden  of  the 


farmer  be  increased,  let  the  rural  exodus 
go  on,  and  there  will  come  a  time  when 
our  lessened  farm  population,  even  with 
limitless  land  at  their  disposal,  cannot 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people.  In  some  lines  of  production  we 
are  now  nearing  the  limit.  When  this  is 
reached  we  will  have  higher  prices,  be- 
cause of  the  tariff,  but  it  will  not  be  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  but  agricultural  de- 
cay. There  is,  in  Canada,  only  one  way 
by  which  the  tariff  can  help  the  farmer, 
and  that  is  by  ruining  him. 


A    LIST    OF    PRAIRIE    FAIRS. 


North  Battleford 


June  26-June  29 


Saskatoon June 

Prince  Albert  .  .    .  .  July 

Winnipeg July 

Portage  La  Prairie.  July 

Gladstone July 

Minnedosa J'^ily 

Brandon    Ji^ily 

Regina Aug. 


30- July  4 

5-July  8 

5-July  12 

10- July  13 

18-.July  19 

20-July  21 

24-July  29 

1-Aug.  12 

Grenfell Aug.    14-Aug.  15 


Qu'Appelle Aug.    15- Aug.    16 

Lethbridge Aug.    22-Aug.    25 

Medicine  Hat Aug.    29-Sept.     1 

Nan  ton Sept.   13-Sept.   14 

Stavely    Sept.  15-Sept.  16 

^^egreville Sept.  20-Sept.  21 

Wetaskiwin Sept.  26-Sept.  27 

Lacom})e    Sept.  28-Sept.  29 

Ponoka Oct.       3-Oct.       4 


Camros 


Oct.       5-Oct. 


Machinery  has  lifted  many 
Haying  Burdens  for  the 
Farmer. 


Tne  Invasion  of  the  Grey  Rat 


By 

H.  Mortimer  Batten 


IT  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the 
Grey  Rat  first  introduced  himself  to 
the  British  Isles.  He  came  as  a  stow- 
away from  Norway,  and  being  a  larger 
and  fiercer  animal  soon  ousted  the  native 
Black  Rat,  which  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be 
almost  unknown. 

The  miles  of  subterranean  passages  that 
exist  under  the  cities  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Norwegian  rat  found  were  well  adapted  to 
his  tastes.  He  throve  and  multiplied,  till 
in  our  days  many,  of  the  underground 
workmen  of  London  have  blood-curdling 
stories  to  tell  of  their  experiences  in  the 
subterranean  labyrinth.  In  some  rat-in- 
fested quarters  it  would  be  unsafe  for  one 
man  to  venture  alone,  for  rats  have  a  won- 
derful power  of  combination,  and  if  a 
few  score  of  them  were  to  make  an  attack 
upon  one  man,  he  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  emerging  into  daylight. 

The  great  drought  of  1895  drove  thous- 
ands of  rats  to  the  brink  of  the  River 
Thames.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  riverside 
warehouse,  and  while  scores  of  people 
watched  the  flames,  a  murmur  of  surprise 
passed  through  thei  crowd.  For  there, 
slowly  launching  itself  into  the  fire-light- 
ed waters,  was  a  vast  body  of  moving  fig- 
ures. Men  who  looked  on,  said  that  they 
would  not  have  believed  London  contain- 
ed so  many  rats  as  emerged  from  that 
one  building.  The  refugees  left  the  place 
en  masse,  as  though  they  had  held  a  con- 
clave before  smarting.  There  was  no  panic 
or  unnecessary  haste  in  their  movements. 
They  knew  the  peril  of  the  fire,  and  they 
knew,  too,  that  the  surest  way  of  leaving 
the  peril  behind  them  was  to  put  the  rivej' 
between  themselves  and  the  Inirning 
building. 


It  is  well  known  that  rats  will  leave  a 
doomed  ship,  as  though  they  possessed 
some  pre-vision  of  the  occurrence.  That 
they  will  leave  a  doomed  building  has 
often  been  proved.  Two  years  ago  a  fire 
occurred  in  a  Norfolk  corn  mill,  and  som-^ 
hours  before  the  conflagration  broke  out 
the  rats  left  the  building  in  a  body,  and 
made  their  way  to  a  neighboring  coppice. 
Here  they  remained  during  the  summer, 
and  birds  and  animals  left  the  coppice  to 
their  undisputed  possession. 

In  the  country  the  corn  rick  is  the 
rat's  favorite  habitation.  He  is  naturally 
a  thirsty  creature,  and  usually  makes  hi-; 
tunnels  near  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  water.  The  mess 
that  a  colony  of  rats  can  make  of  a  corn 
stack  could  hardly  be  believed  unless  seen. 
Many  a  rick,  which  looks  sound  enough 
from  the  outside,  is  as  full  of  galleries  and 
passages  as  a  wasp's  nest. 

In  the  summer  months  sewer  rats  often 
leave  their  town  haunts,  and  make  their 
holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
living  on  ojain,  small  animals,  and  fish. 
To  the  latter  they  are  very  partial,  and 
there  is  no  better  rat-bait  than  the  head 
of  a  salted  kipper.  The  sewer  rat,  when 
in  his  summer  haunts,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  inoffensive  water  vole,  who 
is  often  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his 
alien  cousin.  When  migrating,  rats  move 
over  to  the  country  at  night  time  in  va.'*;. 
companies,  keeping  to  the  hedgerows  anr'! 
spinnies,  and  generally  avoiding  the  open 
roads,  for  thev  have  a  great  fear  of  owls. 
But  woe  betide  the  woodland  denizen  that 
ventures  into  the  pathway  of  .such  an 
armv.  The  writer  once  witnessed  a  battle 
between  a  rat  and  a  hedgehog.    It  lasted 
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some  minutes,  and  during  the  fight  both 
combatants  rolled  into  the  river,  and  drift- 
ed several  yards.  In  the  end  the  rat  was 
victorious,  and  failing  to  drag  the  hedge- 
hog up  the  bank,  he  went  off  to  fetch  help. 
Fn  the  meantime,  however,  the  hedgehog- 
came  to  life,  and  wisely  put  the  river  be- 
tween himself  and  his  adversary. 

The  female  rat  is  a  devoted  mother, 
and  will  face  almost  anything  in  defence 
of  her  young.  The  male,  however,  seem-s 
to  possess  no  such  sentiment  as  parent 
love.  If  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  nursery,  if 
is  usually  with  the  intention  of  eating  his 
offspring.  For  rats  are  confirmed  canni- 
bals, and  usually  devour  their  dead.  Prob- 
ably this  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  for 
colonies  of  rats  are  often  swept  completely 
away  by  disease. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  rat  popu- 
lation of  London  is  as  great  as  its  human 
population,  and  costs  over  £50,000  a  year 
to  maintain.  Docks,  warehouses,  ship- 
yards and  sewers  are  literally  alive  witii 
them.  On  moonlight  nights  they  may  be 
seen  gambolling  out  in  the  open — rats  ot 
all  shades  and  sizes.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  harm  done  by  these  ro- 
dents was  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
good  they  were  capable  of  as  scavengers, 
but  modern  research  has  changed  these 


views,  and  the  rat  is  now  condemned  as 
a  pest  of  the  most  undesirable  and  danger- 
ous character.  Not  only  do  his  subterran  ■ 
ean  passages  allow  all  manner  of  un- 
healthy gases  to  percolate  from  the  sewers 
into  the  dwelling  above,  but  the  rat  him- 
self is  a  great  spreader  of  infection,  and 
especially  of  black  plague,  which  has 
reached  such  gigantic  dimensions  in  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

This  can  be  well  understood  when  one 
considers  the  habits  of  the  rat.  He  is 
naturally  subject  to  disease,  which,  by  a 
score  of  ways,  is  conducted  from  rat  to 
rat.  The  bulk  of  his  time  he  spends  un- 
derground in  the  filthy,  microbe-infested 
sewers.  Now  and  then,  by  way  of  a 
change,  he  visits  the  larder.  He  mauls 
the  cheese,  nibbles  the  bread,  and  walks 
over  the  pastry  board.  He  distributes  his 
fleas  broadcast,  and  these  fleas  distribute 
rat  disease,  by  a  very  effective  method  ot 
innoculation.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject, 
but  far  less  pleasant  are  the  thoughts  that 
such  a  subject  arouse.  Small  wonder  that 
the  health  authorities,  both  medical  and 
sanitary,  have  decreed  war  against  the 
rat  as  one  of  the  primary  steps  in  the  en- 
vironment of  city  health  and  wholesome- 
ness. 


PLOWING    WITH    GAS 


The  People  Should  Speak 


By 
Lewis  Austin 


IT  is  a  few  months  now  since  two  of 
Ottawa's  Cabinet  returned  from  a  few 
days'  visit  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  presented  Parliament 
with  a  new  tariff  and  a  new  international 
policy.  The  people  of  Canada,  whose 
opinion  wa^s  not  asked,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  have  more  or  less 
awakened  from  their  first  amazed  stupor, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  loud  cries.  The  coun- 
try has  been  thinking — and  latterly,  talk- 
ing very  hard.  It  is  not  amiss  to  seek  to 
get  a  sane  opinion  upon  the  bargain  and 
its  consequences. 

To  know  the  terms  of  the  bargain  is 
one  thing.  To  know  its  consequences  is 
quite  another,  for  they  depend  upon  the 
national  spirit  of  Canadians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  upon  the  possible  benefits  and 
injuries  to  various  Canadian  material  in- 
terests on  the  other.  Added  to  the  con- 
fusion is  the  party  feeling  that  has  been 
appealed  to — and  aroused. 

It  is  said  that  the  agreement  will  raise 
the  prices  of  Canadian  farm  products,  such 
as  wheat,  barley  and  hay.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  exports  of  these  crops  will  inevit- 
ably impoverish  our  soils  and  discourage 
our  stock-raising  industries.  There  cer- 
tainly speaks  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
desire  for  a  richer  future  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  farmers  will 
l)e  the  gainers  by  a  new  market  added  to 
the  home  and  British  markets.  But  the 
reply  is  that  the  U.  S.  market  is  actually 
only  a  "longer  way  round"  to  the  old  re- 
liable British  market,  to  which  the  U.  S. 
farmers  themselves  last  year  exported  over 
$600,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  such 
as  we  produce.  Certainly  it  looks  some- 
how as  if  only  two  ways  exist  by  which  the 
U.  S.  can  profitably  buy  our  farm  pro- 
ducts, in  the  circumstances:  One,  by  act- 
ing  a.s   a   merchant,   enjoying   a   middlo- 


nuiu's  {)rofit;  the  other  as  a  manufacturer, 
using  our  raw  crop  materials  to  make  more 
valuable  animal  food  products,  such  a-s 
(cheese,  beef,  etc.  Both  of  these  are  wholly 
to  our  disadvantage. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  prejudiced  men, 
claiming  to  .speak  for  the  farmers,  have 
reiterated  the  old  absurdity  that  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  robbers,  holding 
the  farmers  down  to  a  life  of  profitless 
slavery,  while,  presumably,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  are  fair-mind- 
ed, noble  gentlemen,  anxious  only  to  per- 
form an  unselfish  rescue!  It  is  time  we 
discredited  such  unfounded  appeals  to  nar- 
row, ignorant  prejudice.  The  farmers  of 
Canada  do  not  feel  that  way,  because  they 
know  that  the  manufacturers  of  Canada 
have  had  as  hard  a  fight  as  the  farmers, 
with  more  failures  in  business,  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  highly  organized  combines,  operating 
to  kill  competition,  and  so  justly  to  be 
feared.  Moreover,  the  farmers  of  Canada 
are  making  better  net  profits  than  any 
other  class  in  the  countrv.  and  are  proud 
of  it. 

The  trouble  is  that  without  more  exact 
information  as  to  the  material  interests  in- 
volved than  is  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  and  positively  whe- 
ther it  will  benefit  Canada  or  not.  Fuller 
investigation  should  have  preceded  the  ar- 
rangement. If  the  farmers  benefit,  the 
manufacturing  centres  certainly  will,  as 
the  agreement  stands.  If  the  western 
farmers  gain  an  economic  advantage,  the 
greatest  gainers  will  be  the  real  estate  own- 
ers, whether  they  are  farmers  or  specu- 
lators. The  gain  would,  for  instance,  be 
added  to  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  if 
the  farmer  of  Ontario  went  west  to  buy. 
In  any  case  the  agreement  seems  likely 
to  be  carried  through. 


The  Tribulations  of  Trinity  Tim 


By 


George  Rothwell  Brown 


^fQ^KEETS,"  I  said,  after  the  custom- 

\0  ary  formalities  attending  the  re- 
newal of  a  friendship  had  been 
observed — "Skeets,  how's  Trinity  Tim? 
I'm  'most  afraid  to  ask.  He  hasn't  gone 
the  red-eye  route  and  cashed  in?" 

I  was  back  in  the  Panhandle  cow  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Natur- 
ally, the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  fell  oft' 
the  stage  was  to  round  the  boys  up  and  do 
the  expected  thing  at  the  bar;  and  the 
second  thing  was  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  those  who  weren't  there.  iSome  of 
the  old  crowd  were  hanging  around  the 
store  porch,  just  as  in  the  old  days:  the 
same  old  sheep-hide  and  leather  chaps; 
the  same  old  straw-paper  cigarettes,  the 
same  old  set-back  game,  and  the  same  old 
grimy  deck.  They  complained  bitterly 
of  the  encroachments  of  civilization. 

"Dern  me!"  said  Skeets  Shorter,  twist- 
ing a  fresh  cigarette,  "it's  getting  so 
plumb  crowded  a  honest  hombre  can't 
breathe.  I'd  bet  a  two-year-old  steer 
against  a  horse  blanket  that  you  couldn't 
ride  fifty  mile  from  here  nowheres  without 
gettin'  bumped  off  by  a  wire  fence.  Over 
in  Deaf  Smith,  now,  I'm  a  Greaser  if  they 
ain't  holdin'  meetin's  and  celebratin'  like 
jest  because  the  derned  county's  in- 
creased two  hundred  and  forty-six  per 
cent!     Braggin'  about  the  population,  by 

1     Why,    I  reckon    half    this    outfit 

sleeps  in  beds  now  o'  nights,  and  don't  lose 
no  standin'  by  it,  nuther. 

"As  for  Trinity  Tim,  no,  he  ain't 
drunk  hisself  into  no  early  grave.  On  the 
contrary,  so  to  speak,  he's  married." 

Skeets  had  expected  me  to  be  surprised, 
and  I  was.  He  waited,  for  the  astonish- 
ment to  sink  in;  then  he  said: 


"I  should  ejaculate  not!  Yep,  Tim's 
spliced,  and  wears  his  boots  inside  o'  his 
pants  every  day  in  the  week,  incloodin' 
Sunday.  When  was  this  here  disaster 
pulled  oft'?  It  nmst  have  been  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  There's  a  kid  out  to  Tim's 
ranch  now.  It  was  right  after  the  spring- 
round-up,  comin'  three  year.  Tim  was 
down  to  Langtry,  gettin'  over  a  lickerin', 
when  what  should  come  but  by  one  of 
them  theatrical  trains,  full  o'  these  here 
actor-men,  and  females,  too.  They'd  been 
givin'  of  a  performance  up  to  Paso,  and 
was  travellin'  in  style  fur  San  Antone, 
when  along  comes  a  freight  and  bumps 
her  off  the  rails.  Engine  and  all,  clean 
oft'.  I  tell  you  there  was  some  excitement 
— some ! 

"Tim  was  right  there  and  seen  it.  He 
rode  \x\>  easy-like  and  watched,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  one  of  the  winders  riz  up  right 
where  Tim's  cayuse  was  smellin'  the  car 
over  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  Tim  look- 
ed di-rect  into  the  eyes  of  a  bang-up,  reg'- 
lar  angel-face.  Tim  said  alongside  o'  her 
he'd  never  seed  nobody  who  was  as  good 
as  a  busted  flush,  but  I  reckon  that  was 
goin'  some  strong,  'cause  there  was 
Greaser  Kate  and  Madge — you  knowed 
Madge,  down  at  the  Three  Jacks?  She's 
passed  'em  in,  now — fell  off  the  dance- 
hall  gallery  a-waltzing  one  night.  Well, 
them  two  was  some  good,  I  might  allow, 
and  plumb  lovin'  to  Tim,  too.  But  along- 
side o'  this'n,  he  said,  they  warn't  as  good 
as  a  lame  yearlin'  in  a  stampede. 

"It  was  about  first  mornin'  drink  time, 
and  her  hair  was  all  mussed  up  jest  beauti- 
ful to  see,  and  there  she  was  in  her  bunk 
all  fluffy  and  white,  and  her  pink  arms 
showin'  through  her  what-you-may-call-it, 
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and  so,  naturally,  Tim  svvallered  his  to- 
backer.  He  was  roped,  throwed,  and  tied, 
plumb,  and  he  knowed  it.  There's  one 
thing  about  Tim,  if  I  do  have  to  say  it 
myself:  he  ain't  never  laid  down  to  no 
two-legged  gringo  yet,  but  when  he  seed 
this  here  squaw  lookin'  up  at  him  with 
them  baby-blue  beads  o'  her'n  he  jest 
throwed  up  both  hands. 

"Dern  me,  she  was  as  nervous  as  a  Mexi- 
can ant  on  a  hot  rock,  and  when  Tim  told 
her  about  the  wrack  she  come  right  on 
through  the  window,  and  lit  into  his  arms, 
and  him  lookin'  as  silly  as  a  yellow  pup 
that'd  cornered  a  bobcat.  He  rode  her 
over  to  the  store  porch,  and  wrapped  her 
in  a  blanket,  and  give  her  a  dram  out  o' 
his  bottle,  and  rolled  her  a  cigarette,  like 
she  asked  him  to,  and  then  he  camped 
right  there  by  her,  and  wouldn't  budge. 
In  my  opinion — you  kin  take  it  fur  what 
it's  wurth — if  anybody'd  been  dying  on 

them  cars,  they  might  'a'  died  and  be 

to  'em,  iur  all  Tim'd  cared.  He  wouldn't 
'a'  left  the  squaw,  not  for  an  earthquake. 
He  fetched  her  outfit  from  the  bunk,  and 
after  she'd  gone  into  a  little  corner  behind 
a  bar'l,  with  Tim  standing  guard  with  a 
gun  in  each  hand  to  hold  off  the  crowd, 
and  had  dressed  herself,  and  eemerged  all 
fixed  up  fit  to  start  a  tight,  he  hung  around 
like  a  Indian  at  a  camp  kitchen,  and  he 
was  that  tongue-tied  he  couldn't  tell  his 
name. 

"She  told  him  her'n  though,  and  by  and 
by  she  got  out  a  passel  of  scraps  from  noos- 
papers  and  things,  and  read  him  all  about 
herself.  And  say,  she  was  one  of  them 
sure  'nuff  actresses.  She  showed  Tim  a 
picture  o'  herself  all  dressed  up  something 
scand'lous,  not  kivered  up  much,  you 
know,  jest  plain  legs,  and  carrying  a  lance 
with  a  rag  on  the  end  of  it.  She  said  her 
name  was  Millie  Miller,  and  that  she  made 
four  hundred  dollars  a  week  when  she  was 
on  Broadway,  and  only  come  out  south- 
west fur  her  health. 

"Tim  allowed  how  he  made  forty  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  not  Mex,  nuther,  ridin' 
fences  fur  old  man  Peppergill,  but  that 
they  could  live  mightly  well  on  that,  his 
own  board  bein'  included,  and  she  not 
eatin'  much,  and  he  wanted  her  to  marry 
him  right  off,  but  she  was  that  contrary 
she  wouldn't  do  it.  I've  knowed  a  heap  o' 
women,  in  my  time,  and  there  ain't  no 
difference    in  'em.      Let    'em    know    you 


want  'em  to  do  a  thing,  and  that's  the 
very  thing  they'll  be  derned  if  they'll  do. 
There  ain't  but  one  way  to  do  with  'em, 
in  my  judgment — you  kin  take  it  fur 
what  it's  wurth — rope  'em,  and  take  'em 
along!  This  here  one  bluffed  Tim  the 
whole  day,  and  said  she'd  think  about  it, 
and  got  him  'most  loco.  Then  Tim  burnt 
up  the  trail  to  Yellow  Post,  and  brought 
a  parson  back,  and  killed  two  horses  doing 
it,  but  when  he  blowed  in  he  found  they'd 
fixed  up  the  wrack  and  the  whole  bunch 
was  gone.  The  whole  bloody  outfit  had 
vamoosed,  incloodin'  her. 

"She  left  him  her  picture,  and  a  letter 
invitin'  him  to  come  to  Noo  York,  and 
Tim  carried  it  around  with  him  till  it 
'most  wore  out. 

"Tim  didn't  show  up  at  the  X-X  fur 
two  months.  We  were  gettin'  up  a  collec- 
tion to  buy  a  monument  down  to  Albu- 
querque and  have  somethin'  appropriate 
scatched  on  it,  when  one  day  he  come 
limpin'  back.  The  boss  put  him  to  work 
again,  but  we  all  seed  Tim  warn't  hisself 
no  more.  He  was  that  thin  he  cut  a  sad- 
dle every  time  he  throwed  a  leg  over  a 
bronc's  back,  and  his  eyes  had  dropped 
down  inside  his  head.  From  bein'  one  of 
the  pertest  boys  in  the  whole  outfit,  al- 
ways dressin'  hisself  up  and  keepin'  his 
hair  greased  as  slick  as  a  wet  gut,  he  got 
so  he  warn't  no  more  than  a  shadder,  and 
didn't  have  no  more  style  to  him  than  a 
grizzly  b'ar.  He  polished  up  a  sardine- 
can  with  sand  till  it  got  shiny,  and  kep' 
her  picture  in  that,  to  keep  the  edges  from 
gittin'  frayed  out,  and  wore  it  inside  his 
shirt,  and  the  blamed  thing  kep'  him  that 
scratched  and  cut  up  till  you'd  think  he'd 
been  fightin'  a  mountain  lion. 

"He  warn't  much  good,  after  that,  but 
about  every  two  months  would  draw  his 
wages  and  hit  the  trail  for  El  Paso,  and 
git  drunk,  and  try  to  bust  the  faro  bank 
in  the  Silver  King  with  them  eighty 
dollars. 

"You  kin  make  me  jump  with  a  .22  if 
one  night  he  didn't  do  it!  He  run  them 
two  months'  pay  up  to  three  thousand,  got 
hisself  a  little  leather  pouch  fur  his 
clothes,  shoved  the  coin  in,  and  bought 
hisself  a  ticket  to  Fort  Worth. 

"O'  course  he  didn't  care  none  about 
Fort  Worth.  Tim  hadn't  been  on  no 
train  o'  cars  up  to  that  time.    He  come  out 
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to  Texas  in  a  prairie  schooner  with  his  pap 
when  he  was  an  infant,  before  the  S.P. 
went  through,  and  when  he  started  out 
for  Noo  York  he  allowed  to  be  cautious 
and  circumspect.  He  only  bought  hisself 
tickets  from  one  town  to  another,  because 
he  figured  out  that  the  railroad  would 
work  off  a  marked  card  on  him  somehow, 
and  it  required  him  two  weeks  to  git  to 
Kansas  City.  Tim  said  he  looked  into 
one  o'  them  sleepin'  cars  with  bunks  in 
'em,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  stand  'em. 
He  said  it  was  all  right  at  night,  but  he 
wanted  a  place  to  sit  down  in  the  daytime. 

"He  fooled  around  Kansas  City  fur  a 
week,  kinder  gettin'  used  to  a  big  town, 
so  as  Noo  York  wouldn't  shock  him  too 
much  all  in  a  heap.  One  day  he  was 
walkin'  down  the  street  when  he  seed  a 
sign  out  in  front  o'  a  store  which  said: 
'Special  to-day— $2.65  to  Pittsburg.' 

"He  figured  it  couldn't  be  got  no 
cheaper  than  that,  so  he  got  a  ticket  quick, 
before  they  was  all  sold,  and  that  night  he 
started  out  again.  When  the  brakeman 
yelled,  'Pittsburg!'  Tim  git  out. 

"Tim  said  he  had  read  considerable 
geography,  and  always  supposed  Pitts- 
burg was  full  of  smoke  and  red  glare  and 
cinders  from  the  smelters,  but  this  town 
was  as  black  as  the  inside  of  a  cow.  He 
seed  a  man  with  a  lantern  on  the  platform 
and  asked  him  how  soon  he  could  get  a 
car  to  Philadelphia — not  wishing  to  make 
the  whole  blamed  jump  at  once — and  the 
man  told  him  he  was  a  derned  fool.  Then 
Tim  kinder  inquired  around-like,  and 
when  he  diskivered  he  was  in  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  he  was  the  maddest  man  in  the 
world.  He  said  if  he  could  have  got  the 
man  what  named  them  two  towns  the 
same,  he'd  have  filled  him  so  full  o'  lead 
you  could  have  filed  on  him  for  a  mineral 
claim. 

"But  after  he  landed  in  Noo  York  he 
said  it  was  grand.  Nothin'  but  saloons, 
and  the  gaudiest  places,  and  everybody 
free  and  aflfable,  and  willin'  to  accommor 
date  a  man  and  take  a  drink  and  be  soci- 
able and  friendly.  Tim  took  a  thousand 
with  him  and  cached  the  balance  in  his 
pouch  at  the  depot,  and  all  they  charged 
him  fur  it  was  four  bits,  and  it  was  worth 
it,  too.  Then  he  started  out  scoutin'  fur 
the  gal. 


"He  had  her  picture  in  the  sardine  can, 
and  every  place  he  went  he  lined  the  boys 
up  at  the  bar  and  then  he  confidentially 
requested  them  if  they  knowed  her.  Tim 
told  me  it  was  surprisin'  how  many  of 
them  there  actresses  there  was  in  Noo 
York.  The  place  was  fairly  infested  with 
'em,  and  every  opery  house  in  town  had 
bunches  o'  pictures  out  in  front,  showin' 
all  kinds  of  female  women,  and  Tim  said 
he  couldn't  tell  'em  from  his  gal  to  save 
his  life,  they  was  all  so  dressed  up  alike — 
no  real  clothes,  you  know ;  just  plain  legs. 

"Tim  ain't  no  quitter.  He  kep'  on  the 
trail,  scoutin'  around,  and  before  long  he 
had  as  much  as  a  dozen  of  the  boys  he'pin' 
to  look,  too.  Mostly  they'd  sit  around 
saloons,  wonderin'  where  she  could  be. 
But  it  seemed  there  warn't  no  Millie  Mil- 
ler in  Noo  York,  and  nobody  knowed  her. 

"Then  one  night  he  allowed  how  he 
would  find  her  hisself,  or  bust.  He'd  go 
to  every  opery  house  in  town.  The  first 
one  he  struck  he  bought  the  ticket,  and 
hung  around  till  the  doors  opened,  and 
went  in.  It  was  kinder  dark  in  there  at 
first,  but  in  about  an  hour  somebody — 
Tim  didn't  see  who  it  was — turned  up  the 
lights,  and  by  and  by  two  or  three  men 
crawled  from  under  the  platform  and  be- 
gun tuning  up.  They  was  the  fiddlers. 
Then  some  more  o'  'em  come  in,  and  then 
the  people  herded  in,  in  a  bunch.  They 
was  grand-lookin,'  and  the  ladies  was 
simply  beautiful,  but  not  dressed  up 
much  around  the  neck,  so  Tim  allowed 
they  was  dance-hall  girls  most  likely. 

"After  awhile  somebody  pulled  the  cur- 
tain up,  and  the  play  started.  Tim  said  it 
was  the  grandest  play  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  most  excitin'est,  and  he  seed  'Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom'  down  to  Albu- 
querque once.  There  was  a  man  in  it  that 
ought  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  then  shot  full  of  holes,  only  nobody 
done  it,  so  there  he  was,  jest  raisin'  the 
deuce  at  every  clip.  Tim  said  he'd  just 
about  j edged  he  was  the  yellowest  coyote 
he'd  ever  struck,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
back  door  opened  and  she  come  into  the 
room. 

"Tim  knowed  her  right  off.  There 
wasn't  no  mistake,  there  she  was.  She 
wore  a  dress  with  diamonds  all  over  it. 
and  the  tail  of  it  so  long  she  had  to  carry 
it   around   in   her  hand.     She   was  just 
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lovelj'.  Tim  was  agoin'  to  let  her  know 
he  was  there,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
yellow  coyote  come  lopin'  up  to  her,  and, 
judgin'  there  might  be  trouble,  Tim  de- 
cided to  lay  low. 

"Trouble  come,  all  right — plenty  of  it. 
This  liombre  had  robbed  a  bank,  or  stuck 
up  a  stage,  or  done  somethin'  or  other 
that  was  low-down,  and  he  had  to  take  to 
the  mountains,  and  wanted  the  girl  to 
light  out  with  him.  She  didn't  want  to 
go,  and  then  this  skunk  said  if  she  didn't 
he'd  tell  everybody  about  somethin'  or 
other  she'd  done  once  that  she  was  tryin' 
to  keep  dark.  She  bust  into  tears,  and  the 
coyote,  he  made  a  grab  fur  her.  Tim 
jumped  up,  and  as  he  riz  he  throwed  both 
guns. 

"  'That's  my  gal,"  he  says,  quiet-like, 
between  his  teeth,  and  then  he  gave  the 
cub  the  fightin'  word. 

"Senor  Coyote  took  one  sight  o'  them 
there  six-shooters  o'  Tim's,  and  then  jump- 
ed behind  the  gal,  so,  o'  course,  Tim 
couldn't  do  nothin'.  By  that  time  Tim 
said  the  place  reminded  him  of  the  herd 
in  a  thunder  storm.  Before  he  could  git 
up  where  the  angel-face  was,  the  curtain 
come  down  with  a  bang.  Tim  felt  toler- 
able foolish.  Then  a  couple  o'  men  come 
easy-like  down  the  path  in  the  middle  of 
the  theatre,  and  said  the  manager  wanted 
to  see  him,  so  Tim  shoved  his  guns  back, 
and  went  on  out  to  a  little  office-like  place. 
He  told  all  about  it^— how  he'd  come  up 
with  her  in  the  wrack,  and  had  come  all 
the  way  to  Noo  York  to  git  her — every- 
thin'.  The  boss  turned  to  a  sort  of  a 
scout  in  a  little  cage  where  there  was  one 
of  these  here  talking  telephones  and  told 
him  to  tell  the  sergeant  never  mind,  that 
it  warn't  no  case  for  the  police. 

"Then  the  manager  shook  hands  with 
Tim  and  told  him  he'd  give  him  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  reg-lar,  if  he'd  come  around 
and  do  it  every  night.  Said  it  would 
make  the  piece  go,  and  be  the  best  adver- 
tisement in  the  world.  But  Tim  said  he 
must  be  goin'  back  home  right  .soon.  By 
and  by  the  boss  brought  her  around. 

"She  told  Tim  she'd  been  made  a  star, 
and  was  named  Mildred  Millington  now, 
which  was  the  reason  he  hadn't  diskivered 
her  before.  He  wanted  her  to  marry  him 
right  off  and  wouldn't  listen  to  no  argu- 
ments, but  she  balked.    He  couldn't  hobble 


her  nohow.  Then  the  boss  whispered 
somethin'  in  her  ear,  and  she  said  she'd 
think  it  over  and  let  him  know  in  about 
a  week. 

"This  made  Tim  feel  mighty  good. 
When  he  told  her  he'd  come  all  the  way 
to  git  her  and  fetch  her  back  to  X-X,  and 
showed  her  her  picture  in  the  .sardine  can, 
she  laughed  so  Tim  said  it  did  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see  her,  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful and  innocent  and  baby-like. 

"The  next  day,  dern  my  eyes,  if  every 
noospaper  in  Noo  York  didn't  know  all 
about  it!  They  told  about  everything, 
and  didn't  miss  nothin',  and  some  of  'em 
had  pictures  o'  Tim,  and  some  of  the  pic- 
tures had  him  on  a  horse.  It  does  beat 
the  Greasers  how  gossip  travels,  don't  it? 

"Fur  the  next  week  Tim  said  he  didn't 
git  a  chanst  to  sleep,  he  was  traveling 
around  so.  Everybody  was  glad  to  know 
him,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  heaps  of  'em  borrowed  money  from 
him  or  bought  him  drinks.  Every  night 
the  manager  sent  a  autymobile  around  to 
the  theatre,  where  Tim  had  a  seat  in  a 
box,  and  after  the  play  took  'em  to  the 
gayest  hotels.  Tim  said  he  fairly  swum 
in  booze — none  of  your  rotgut,  but  the 
genuine  article,  that  couldn't  cost  le.ss  than 
six  bits  a  throw,  and  tasted  prickly,  like 
a  cactus. 

"Every  night  Tim'd  ask  her  to  splice 
up,  and  every  time  he  done  it  she  said 
she'd  let  him  know  in  a  week,  and  every 
mornin'  the  noospapers  would  be  laying 
bets  whether  he'd  git  her  or  not. 

"Tim  allowed  she  was  the  grandest  ac- 
tress that  ever  was,  and  it  got  so  it  was 
all  a  man  could  do  to  git  a  seat  at  her 
threatre.  He  said  the  play  was  all  make- 
believe,  and  that  the  coyote  that  wanted 
to  run  off  with  her  had  a  bald  head  and 
two  children,  and  was  quiet  and  respect- 
able, and  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it,  only 
it  was  wrote  that  way  in  the  play,  so  he 
had  to  do  it.  Tim  said  o'  course  he  could 
n't  kill  him,  but  I  don't  know;  I  think 
I  would.  A  man  ain't  got  no  right  to  be 
goin'  around  insultin'  women  like  that, 
under  no  circumstances. 

"Finally,  Tim  told  the  squaw  he  had 
to  go  back,  and  jest  raged  around,  so  she 
said  all  right,  she'd  marry  him.  All  the 
arrangements  was  made,  and  there  was 
goin'  to  be  a  weddin'  to  make  your  hair 
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curl.  Tim  said  he  wanted  it  to  lay  over 
anythin'  in  the  splicin'  line  that  was  ever 
done.  He  went  down  to  the  train-shed 
and  got  the  pouch,  and  took  them  two 
thousand  yellow  boys  and  bought  a  dia- 
mond ring  that  would  choke  a  steer,  and 
the  noospapers  jest  fannin'  it  along." 

"By  Jove!"  I  interrupted,  "so  Trinity 
Tim  married  a  Broadway  show  girl  and 
brought  her  out  here  to  Texas!  Now,  if 
that's  not  romance — " 

"He  did  not,"  said  Skeets,  twisting  a 
fresh  cigarette.  "He  did  not.  The  day 
the  weddin'  was  to  be  pulled  off,  she  lit 
out  to  Europe  with  one  o'  them  rich  Wall 


Street  sharks  that  had  bin  payin'  to  make 
her  a  star.  The^play  went  up  with  a  bang, 
basted  flat  and  owin'  everybody,  and  the 
manager  left  town  between  two  days. 
There  warn't  nobody  left  fur  Tim  to  fight, 
so  he  come  home.  And  he  was  so  mad 
he  up  and  married  Sam  McCarthy's  wid- 
der.  She's  the  homeliest  woman  that  ever 
came  to  these  parts,  I  reckon,  but  Tim's 
got  a  ranch  o'  his  own  now,  and  four  hun- 
dred head,  and  wears  his  boots  inside  his 
pants  every  day  in  the  week,  incloodin' 
Sunday.  But  I  shorely  advise  you,  if  you 
see  him,  not  to  make  no  mention  o'  no 
actresses  or  nothin'  like  that." 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    DEAD     FLOWERS 


When  the  silver  Queen  of  Darkness  slowly  rises  o'er 

the  hill, 
And  shoots  her  shining  arrows  through  the  sombre 

branches  still. 
And   rests   in    glistening   whiteness,   on   the   rushes' 

fluffy  crest. 
And  in   the  pool's  smooth   mirror  where  the  water 

lilies  rest. 
Reflects  the  many  diamonds  bright  that  twinkle  in 

the  sky. 
And  lights  the  fragrant  grasses  where  their  dewdrop 

sisters  lie. 
The  spirits  of  the  flowers  that  have  faded  through 

the   day. 
Come    forth    and   flutter    dreamily    where    e'er   the 

moonbeams  play. 
They  glide  among  the  branches,  in  the  shadows,  in 

the  light. 
And  fill  the  lonely  forest  with  the  mystic  sounds  of 

night. 
They  stoop  and  bless  the  sleeping  buds  that  crowd 

the  mosses  green. 
And  if  you  wander  there,  in  the  moonlight's  silver 

sheen. 
You  may  hear  a  faint  soft  rustle  in  the  leaflets  over- 
head, 
'Tis  the  spirits  of  the  blossoms  that  have  risen  from 

the  dead. 

• — Margaret  Osborne, 


The  Mind  and  Sickness 


By 

F.  E.  M.  Roberts 


THE  words  "psychology,"  "psychic" 
and  kindred  terms  pervade  the  liter- 
ature of  our  day  extensively,  and 
from  platform  and  pulpit  we  hear  of 
"psychic  treatment,"  the  "psychological 
moment,"  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  psychology 
has  apparently  recently  become  a  very  in- 
teresting, not  to  say  very  fashionable 
"subject."  For  psychology — the  study  of 
the  mind  or  "soul"  of  man — is,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  being  put  upon 
a  practical  basis.  "How  does  it  serve  or 
benefit  humanity?"  is  the  question  of  the 
political  economist,  and  the  humanitar- 
ian. The  answer  is:  "What  benefits  the 
individuals  of  a  race  benefits  the  whole 
race,"  and  Psychology  answers  the  defini- 
tion. Now,  after  centuries  of  vague  and 
utterly  unpractical  theorizing  about  the 
mind  and  "soul,"  Psychology  has  begun  to 
observe,  and  experiments  with  facts,  the 
I  result  of  these  comparatively  few  ob- 
servations and  experiments  has  already 
proven  the  great  importance  of  the  study 
of  Psychology  to  individuals  and  therefore 
to  humanity.  Indeed  the  predictions  of 
some  of  the  foremost  medical  men  of  the 
day  is  that  Psychology  is  the  one  science 
to  which  the  Twentieth  Century  must  give 
heed.  "The  Secrets  of  the  Universe," 
says  Dr.  Beard,  the  New  York  Neurolog- 
ist, "so  far  as  man  is  concerned  are  locked 
in  the  cerebral  cell.  .  .  The  forces  that 
are  now  filling  the  lunatic  asylums  and 
other  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  may  yet  be  antagonized  by  high- 
er forces  that  shall  submerge  them."  "Be- 
fore the  physical  and  moral  reformer," 
says  Dr.  Luckey,  the  celebrated  Neuro- 
logist of  London,  "lie  a  vast  field  of  psy- 
chological possibilities  still  to  be  explored." 


The  basis  of  the.se  predictions  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Psycho-physiologists  have  re- 
cently proved  beyond  a  peradventure  that 
not  only  does  a  diseased  body  affect  the 
mind,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  does  a  dis- 
eased mind  affect  the  body.  A  wrong 
mental  habit  invariably  causes  some  func- 
tional disorder — some  important  organ 
fails  to  do  its  proper  share  of  work  for  the 
body.  This,  in  time,  weakens  that  special 
organ  and  in  course  of  time  real  organic 
trouble  may  be  brought  about.  The  liver 
of  a  man,  for  instance,  who  habitually 
thinks  on  pessimistic  lines,  does  not  carry 
out  its  function  properly,  and  the  man 
pays  for  his  lack  of  hope  and  faith — in 
frequent  bilious  attacks.  We  have  also 
learned  that  the  fit  of  rage  which  blanches 
or  reddens  the  cheek,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  deprived  some  important 
organ,  or  organs,  of  the  blood  necessary 
to  their  proper  functioning,  but  has  at  the 
same  time  worked  some  mysterious  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  blood  itself.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  different  cells 
of  our  body  work  best  is  about  981/2  de- 
grees Fahr.  And  whether  at  the  tropics 
or  the  poles,  a  marvelous  mechanism 
maintains  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at 
this  point  with  very  little  assistance  from 
us.  A  thought  of  hatred,  however,  may 
in  a  moment,  send  it  up  to  "boiling 
point"  and  in  this  condition  it  is  spoilt 
food  for  muscle,  nerve  or  brain  cell.  Dr. 
Hack  Luke,  in  "The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  Upon  the  Body,"  gives  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  drugs  have  acted,  not 
according  to  their  proved  properties,  but 
according  to  the  expectation  of  the  patient. 
For  instance,  a  patient  having  asked  for 
an  aperient  pill,  the  dispenser,  by  mistake, 
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gave  him  one  composed  of  opium  an  an- 
timony, which,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing drowsiness  and  perspiration,  acted 
in  the  way  the  patient  expected  it  to  act.' 

A  thought  of  fear  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  physiological  agencies,  its 
powers  of  harming  the  body  is  apparently 
unlimited  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident  in  "The  Unknown,"  by  Flam- 
marion.  "Experiments  are  not  wanting 
of  persons  dying  suddenly  in  consequence 
of  emotion.  The  experiment  performed 
in  the  last  century  in  England  on  a  man 
condemned  to  death,  who  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  medical  men,  is  well 
known.  The  subject  of  the  experiment" 
(Choosing  death  by  the  method  he  sup- 
posed the  doctors  were  going  to  use,  rather 
than  public  disgrace  of  being  shot)  "was 
fastened  securely  to  a  table  with  strong 
straps,  his  eyes  were  bandaged  and  he  was 
then  told  that  he  was  to  be  bled  from  the 
neck  until  every  drop  of  blood  had  been 
drained.  After  this  a  puncture  was  made 
in  his  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle  ami 
a  syphon  arranged  near  his  head  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  tepid  water  to  flow 
over  his  neck  and  fall  with  a  slight  sound 
into  a  basin  placed  on  the  floor.  At  the 
end  of  six  minutes,  the  condemned  man, 
believing  that  he  had  lost  seven  or  eight 
quarts  of  blood,  died  'by  the  thought  of 
death.'  " 

"The  fact  is,"  states  the  late  Prof.  James, 
"that  there  is  no  sort  of  consciousness 
whatever — be  it  sensation,  feeling  or  idea 
— which  does  not  directly  and  of  itself 
tend  to  discharge  into  'motor  effect.'  The 
'motor  effect'  need  not  always  be  an  outer 
stroke  of  behaviour.  It  may  be  only  an 
alternation  of  the  heart  beats  of  breath- 
ing, or  a  modification  in  the  distribution 
of  blood  such  as  blushing  or  turning  pale, 
or  what  not.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  there 
in  some  shape  or  other,  when  conscious- 
ness is  there,  and  a  belief  as  fundamental 
as  any  in  modern  psychology,  is  the  be- 
lief at  last  attained,  that  conscious  pro- 
cesses of  any  sort,  conscious  processes  mere- 
ly as  such,  must  pass  over  into  motion, 
open  or  concealed." 

Thoughts  indeed,  are  "Architects  of 
Fate"  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the 
mental  and  moral  realms;  and  hope  for 
suffering  humanity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
right  thinking  helps  to  bring  about,  not 


only  right  mental  and  moral,  but  also 
physiological  conditions.  That  an  atti- 
tude of  courage  and  hope,  for  instance, 
will  not  only  cause  better  circulation  of 
the  blood,  but  will  also  improve  its  quality. 

It  is  the  scientific  observing  and  record- 
ing of  facts  of  this  kind  that  has  brought 
about  the  world-wide  Mind-cure  Move- 
ment of  our  day,  which  exists  among  lay 
organizers  under  the  different  names  of 
Christian  Science,  Metaphysics,  Mental- 
therapeutics,  mind-healing,  etc.,  The  gen- 
eral scientific  term  is  psychotherapy. 

This  is  no  new  power  of  the  mind.  One 
need  merely  recall  the  numerous  and  var- 
ied cures  that  have  been  made  through  all 
ages  without  the  use  of  drugs  to  know  that 
it  must  be  an  old  one.  The  "Medicine. 
Man"  of  the  poor  Indian  frequently  ex- 
orcised the  "bad-spirit,"  the  supposed 
cause  of  the  trouble,  by  hideous  howlings. 
Kings  cured  by  touch :  the  relics  of  saints, 
believed  in,  have  had  the  same  power, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  testimonies 
to-day  to  the  "miracles"  worked  at  Lourdes 
and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  other 
shrines. 

Which  is  the  primary  influence  in  the 
case  of  sickness  and  health,  the  mind  or 
the  body?  Whatever  answer  may  be  given 
to  this  question  is  as  impossible  to  prove 
as  that  other  endless  question  "In  the  be- 
ginning which  came  first:  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing, however,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
being  the  master  power  with  all  of  us. 
That  it  uses  the  body,  controls  the  body 
and  in  many  cases  rises  superior  to  it,  as 
instanced  so  often  by  the  early  martyrs; 
by  the  dancing  dervishes  of  Asia  to-day, 
who  in  their  religious  ecstasies  cut  anct. 
gash  themselves  with  apparently  no  atr> 
tendant  suffering  or  pain;  by  the  soldier 
who  fights  on  with  bullet  in  arm  or  leg, 
by  the  mother  who  watches  for  days  by 
the  bed  of  a  sick  child  with  no  feelings  of 
weariness  or  hunger,  her  thoughts  all  on 
the  little  sufferer,  by  the  numerous  histor- 
ic cases  such  as  that  of  the  boy  who, 
mortally  wounded,  brought  from  Ratis- 
bon,  news  of  victory  to  Napoleon,  "a  mile 
or  more  away." 

What  are  the  claims  of  Psychotherapy 
as  a  healing  agency?  How  wide  are  they? 
Does  it  claim  to  cure  everything  or  only 
certain  ills?     It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
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sider  here  the  claims  of  those  pseudo- 
sciences  that  declare  "All  is  mind;  there  is 
no  matter."  Their  exponents,  with  a 
logic  not  found  in  their  literature,  refuse 
to  see  any  lonclit  in  physical  treatment. 
Their  treatment's  often  hear  testimony  by 
the  unnecessary  deaths  of  patients  to  the 
fallacy  of  their  theories  and  their  conduct 
brings  discredit  upon  the  real  scientific 
mind-healing.  Such  "faith-healers"  deny 
the  existence  of  pain  and  sickness  and  yet 
proclaim  their  power,  or  Faith's  power,  to 
heal  what  to  them  does  not  exist,  the  dis- 
eased body. 

The  scientific  exponents  of  psychother- 
apy, however,  declare  that  as  an  independ- 
ent agent,  that  is,  independent  of  physi- 
ology, the  field  of  psychotherapy  is  strictly 
limited.  It.s  exponents  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, claim  to  cure  organic  troubles  and 
they  prescribe,  therefore,  the  aid  of  the 
specialist,  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  a 
broken  leg,  or  an  infectious  disease,  for 
neither  the  faith-cure  nor  the  mind-cure, 
they  declare,  is  adequate  treatment  for  the 
diseased  or  maimed  limb  or  the  system 
impregnated  with  typhoid  or  diphtheria 
germs:  In  other  words,  they  do  not  claim 
the  power  to  run  an  engine  that  is  without 
a  boiler,  perhaps,  or  water,  or  fuel,  or  in 
any  other  way  badly  damaged  or  lacking 
in  essentials;  but  these  defects  remedied 
or  supplied  by  the  expert  machinist,  they 
do  guarantee  to  supply  or  assure  the  oxy- 
gen, the  draft  and  the  enkindling  match, 
otherwise  the  energy,  will  and  motive- 
power,  without  which  the  potential  ener- 
gies stored  in  our  well-supplied  machines 
would  never  be  liberated.  And  just  here 
one  might  ask,  may  not  Science  as  well 
as  Faith  claim,  in  view  of  its  glorious 
achievements  of  the  past,  some  rights  to  be 
considered  a  hand-maid  of  Truth? 
_  Psychotherapy  claims  pre-eminent 
rights — because  of  its  already  pre-eminent 
achievements — in  the  field  of  functional 
neurosis,  that  is,  in  all  diseases  rising  from 
some  perverted  nervous  condition,  which 
nervous  influence  affects  the  function  of 
an  organ  and  makes  it  as  unfit  for  its 
proper  work  in  the  body  as  though  it  were 
actually  maimed  or  diseased.  But  some 
may  ask:  is  psychotherapy,  therefore,  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  nervous 
by  disease?  Yes.  But  nervousness, 
we  are  told,  is  the  disease  of  the 
age,     and     psychotherapy     has,     there- 


fore, an  important  role  to  play  in  at- 
tending the  health  of  the  age.  Dubois, 
one  of  the  greatest  Neuropatliologists  of 
the  day,  says,  "1  dare  to  state  that  90  per 
cent,  of  dyspeptics  are  psychoneurotics, 
and  that  all  these  patients  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  restricted  diet  and 
stomachic  medication.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  very  real  cases  of  functional  dis- 
orders exist  but  all  these  troubles  are 
secondary,  they  indicate  nervous  depres- 
sion. I  often  see  patients  who  were  just 
on  the  point  of  seeing  clearly,  but  who 
missed  it  through  their  auto-suggestions 
(These  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
attitude  of  our  own  objective  mind)  and 
these  sometimes  brought  about  by  their 
physicians — so  with  limited  diets  and  ex- 
clusive diets  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Do 
not  go  about  repeating  the  statement  that 
nothing  affects  the  temper  like  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  it  would  be  better  to  say 
nothing  troubles  the  functions  of  the  stom- 
ach like  moody  tempers." 

Again,  the  drink  or  drug  habit,  Dubois 
declares  to  be  a  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  can  be  cured,  permanently  cured, 
by  psychotherapy,  which  always  includes 
proper  rest  and  good  food  besides  the 
proper  mental  treatment.  In  fact,  the 
conclusions  of  the  most  advanced  psycho- 
physiologists  of  the  day  is  that  psychic 
disorders  require  psychic  treatment  and 
that  many  distressing  and  dangerous  dis- 
orders are  purely  or  primary  psychic. 

The  following  abbreviated  list  of  dis- 
eases successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Luckey, 
the  celebrated  neurologist  of  London, 
England,  by  psychotherapy,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  ills  that  are  of  ner- 
vous origin.  Chronic  Alcoholism,  Tobac- 
co Habit,  Morbid  Delusions,  Melancholia, 
Morbid  Blushing — Epilepsy,  Functional 
Paralysis,  Writer's  Cramp,  Stammering, 
Dyspepsia  of  various  kinds.  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Cerebral  Tumor,  Morbid  or 
false  ideas — as  for  instance,  the  const-ant 
feeling  that  some  one  is  behind  one  with 
the  impelling  desire  to  look  back 
and  see  who,  etc.  Dubois  claims 
that  for  all  such  highly  ner- 
vous people  drugs  are  not  only  in- 
adequate, but  are  positively  injurious.  The 
diseased  or  morbid  mind  is  the  source  of 
the  trouble  and  any  cure  to  be  permanent, 
must  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain. 
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The  limit  of  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the -body  has  still  to  be  set  and  may 
be  beyond  our  day-dreaming.  We  know 
that  in  the  Ea.st,  India  for  instance,  where 
mind-control  and  direction  are  regularly 
studied  and  practised,  adepts  achieve 
power  over  their  bodies  that  to  us  seem 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  Hatha 
Toga  system,  for  instance,  incluc'es  a  com- 
plete series  of  exercises  for  the  control  of 
the  physical  body,  so  that  all  the  muscles, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  will.  The 
adepts  in  this  system  are  called  "Togi" 
as  are  also  those  in  the  Raja  system.  These 
latter  Togi  claim  to  be  able  to  free  the 
mind  and  soul  from  the  body  and  trans- 
fer the  mind  and  -soul  from  place  to  place 
without  its  body. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hatha  Togi,  about 
two  years  ago,  Prof.  Von  Bergmann,  t,ho 
famous  surgeon,  introduced  one  of  thc^e 
Togi  to  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society.  "He  proved  a  puzzle  indeed  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  who  comprise 
that  erudite  body  of  Berliners!  AVithout 
apparent  effort  he  drew  up  his  abdominal 
organs  from  their  proper  position,  leaving 
a  cavity  in  their  place.  Then  he  pressed 
them  down  until  his  abdomen  grew  glo- 
bular. Then  he  divided  them  into  two 
sections,  right  and  left,  with  a  hollow  be- 
tween them.  He  can  make  the  muscles  of 
any  part  of  his  body  tremble  and  shake 
like  jelly.  He  is  able  to  stop  his  pulse 
beating  and  can  move  his  heart  about  as 
he  wishes.  What,  exactly,  the  powers  are 
that  he  puts  into  motion  to  bring  about 
these  singular  results  remained  a  niystery, 
even  after  his  heart  had  been  examined  by 
Roentgen  apparatus."  Needless  to  say, 
but  few  arrive  at  this  perfection  of  phys- 
ical control,  as  the  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  long  and  tedious,  but  it  demon- 
strates some  of  the  potentialities  of  our 
marvellous  human  mechanism. 

Strangely  enough,  though,  as  a  lay 
movement,  mind  healing  has  spread  al- 
most phenomenally  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  professional  medical 
authorities  have,  with  amazingly  few  ex- 
ceptions, failed  to  put  into  practice  their 
own  theories.  In  consequence,  there  are 
only  a  few  Psychiatric  Hospitals  in  the 
world  to-day.  And  as  a  further  conse- 
quence, though  thousands  testify  to  the 
positive  cures  made  by  the  lay  exponents 


of  psychotherapy,  yet  the  ignorance 
some  of  these  representatives  of  both  the 
facts  of  physiology  and  psychology  does 
not  make  for  the  advancement  of  their 
individual  followers.  Mind-cures  to  se- 
cure the  development  as  well  as  betterment 
of  men,  must  be  based  as  are  all  other 
permanently  successful  enterprises  upon 
faith  and  reason.  AVe  know  that  mis- 
judged facts  and  untrue  statements  have 
successfully  launched  enterprises,  but, 
the.'^e  disproved,  investors  have  not  only 
lost  fortune  but  often  faith  in  these  and 
other  genuine  propositions.  Though  faith 
is  the  paramount  factor  in  all  mind  cures, 
(that  is,  the  belief  that  you  are  going  to  be 
healed)  yet  Reason  has,  too,  its  part  to 
play,  especially  in  the  equipment  of  the 

Elwood  Worcester,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  eminent  medical 
men,  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  con- 
ducting most  successfully,  classes  in  psy- 
chotherapy at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston, 
without  charge,  says,  in  this  connection: 
"We  encourage  the  patients  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  principles  involved, 
by  maintaining  a  good  library  of  standard 
works,  etc.  Faith  may  be  strong  but  it 
needs  accurate  and  skillful  direction  ir 
order  to  be  useful  as  a  therapeutic,"  oi 
healing  agent,  hence  the  need  of  carefu 
diagnosis,  which  is  not  merely  physica 
but  also  moral.  This  is  not  a  task  whicl 
every  shepherd  is  qualified  to  perform 
requires  careful  observation  of  tempera 
ment,  capacity  and  idiosyncra.sy  whic) 
will  tax  the  resources  of  the  most  giftef 
man.  This  study  of  conscience,  this  an 
alysis  of  a  life's  experience  in  order  to  dis 
cover  the  cause  of  the  present  disturbanc 
and  to  trace  its  history,  requires  time 
sympathy  and  some  psychological  acute 
liess — motives  which  powerfully  affect  on 
man  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  upoi 
another.  Nor  is  it  necessary  merely  t 
.satisfy  the  rea.son,  the  will  al.so  must  b 
arou.4d,  possibly  from  the  .slumber  o 
years.  The  task  we  are  attemptin 
above  all  a  moral  undertaking,  it  demanc 
moral  qualities  of  the  highest  orders,  u 
tuition,  sympathy,  kindness  of  heart,  an 
an  absolutely  inexhaustible  patience." 

A  new  thought,  a  new  conception  of  ov 
relation  to  the  Universe,  to  God,  will  su( 
denly  "touch  the  button,"  to  use_  a  fan 
iliar  illustration,  that  sets  in  motion  th 
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mysterious,  inarvellous  inner  mechanism 
of  the  mind  and  a  "new  man"  is  made 
then  and  there,  pliysically,  mentally  or 
morally.  Innumerable  authentic  cases 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  and  each 
one  of  us,  perhaps,  can  recall  at  least  one 
case  where  "a  changed  person  from  that 
day,"  as  we  say,  was  the  result  of  a  new 
hope  introduced  into  that  life,  a  sudden 
shock,  or  a  deep  love,  something  that  in 
an  instant  changed  the  whole  current  of 
thought.  In  Harold  Begbee's  wonderful 
book  "Twice  Born  Men,"  numerous  in- 
stances are  given  of  "re-created  men."  In 
one  instance,  "The  Puncher,"  once  a  fam- 
ous pugilist  whose  record  was  that  never 
once  was  he  beaten  by  his  own  weight,  be- 
came, through  drink,  "an  object  of  fear." 
The  state  into  which  he  had  sunk  can  only 
be  understood  by  a  medical  man.  This 
man  conceived  a  hatred  for  his  wife  and 
at  last  determined  to  murder  her  and  end 
his  life  by  dying  game  upon  the  scaffold. 
"With  a  butcher's  knife  concealed  upon 
his  person,  he  goes  into  a  tavern  for  a 
drink.  Standing  at  the  bar  he  sees  a  vi- 
sion of  his  wife  murdered  just  as  he  had 
planned,  just  as  he  had  desired,  sees  that 
he  had  died  game  upon  the  scaffold  just 
as  he  had  determined,  but  with  it — the 
despairing  knowledge  that  he  was  still  not 
at  rest.  Somewhere  in  the  universe,  di.«- 
embodied  and  appalingly  alone,  his  soul 
was  unhappy.  This  was  the  vision.  With 
it,  he  saw  the  world  pointing  at  his  son 

and  saying,  'that's  yoiuig  whose 

father  was  hanged  for  murdering  his 
mother.'     A  wave    of    shame    came  over 


him.  He  came  out  of  his  vision  with  this 
sense  of  horror  drenching  his  thought." 
The  result  was  a  re-created  man  and  his 
conversation  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
trying  years.  Harold  Begbee  asks:  "How 
did  shame  come  to  that  utterly  depraved 
and  hardened  man?  And  what  in  the 
language  of  psychology  is  shame?  How 
does  grey  matter  become  "ashamed"  of 
itself? 

"It  is  difficult,"  says  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  his  book,  "The  Spiritual  Un- 
rest," "to  convey  any  idea  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  suffering  women,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  Jews,  and  non-believers, 
have  come  to  Emmanual  Church  in  search 
of  the  new  life.  Where  once  the  ministers 
were  compelled  to  go  out  and  urge  men 
to  come  in  (and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Emmanual  Church  has  for  years 
been  doing  the  finest  institutional  and  set- 
tlement work  of  any  Church  in  America) 
it  is  difficult  now  to  find  room  or  time  for 
all  who  come.  All  sorts  of  cases  have 
been  treated  by  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
McComb  and  the  lives  of-  many  women 
have  been  utterly  transformed;  from 
weak,  hopeless,  complaining,  suffering  be 
ings  they  have  been  changed  to  hopeful 
happy,  courageous  beings." 

When,  may  we  ask,  will  the  pastors  and 
medical  men  of  Canada  wake  to  the  facts 
of  modern  psychology  and  physiology, 
and  the  testimony  of  modern  research  to 
the  faith  cures  of  Christ  and  the  early 
Church?  "And  He  did  not  many  works 
there,  because  of  their  unbelief." — (Mat. 
13  c.,  58  v.). 
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IT  was  noon  on  University  avenue,  and 
the  July  sun  had  been  shining  maay 
hours.  Heat  radiated  from  the  pave- 
ments, the  roadway,  and  even  from  the 
people  on  the  street,  who  moved  languid- 
ly, as  though  reluctant  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  reach  their  destinations.  On 
the  trees  the  leaves  hung  limp  and  life- 
less, bearing  but  slight  resemblance  to  the 
fresh  green  of  their  early  springtime. 

July  noon  in  the  provincial  capital, 
with  the  thermometer  crawling  higher 
every  moment,  and  a  long  afternoon  of 
blazing  sunlight  yet  to  be  endured  I 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment offices  opened  their  doors  and  emit- 
ted a  stream  of  listless  humanity  for  the 
brief  time  considered  ample  for  refresh- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  inner  man  or 
woman. 

From  the  big  granite  building  in  which 
certain  administrative  offices  were  located 
two  men  emerged,  and  paused  before  des- 
cending the  steps. 

"Good  Lord!,'  ejaculated  one.  "What 
a  day." 

His  face  was  large  and  red,  and  he  mop- 
ped it  vigorously.  Prosperity  and  pers- 
piration exuded  impartially  from  every 
pore,  and  his  forehead  shone  in  opposition 
to  the  diamond  ring  glittering  on  the 
third  finger  of  his  plump  left  hand. 

His  companion  glanced  at  the  thermo- 
meter hanging  in  the  portico.  His  face 
was  thin  and  pale,  with  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  eves.  The  skin  was  dry  and 
parched,  and  his  general  aspect  resembled 
the  foliage  in  the  avenue  that  hung  wilt- 
ed and  dejected  upon  its  stalks. 

"Two  degrees  worse  than  this  time  yes- 
terday," he  remarked,  and  unfurled  an 
umbrella  preparatory  to  plunging  into  the 


white  expanse  of  the  sun-baked  avenue. 
The  elder  man  laid  a  detaining  hand  up- 
on his  arm. 

"See  here,  Wheeler,"  he  said,  "I  want 
you  to  come  and  lunch  with  me.  I've 
got  a  motor  waiting — no  use  to  walk  when 
we  can  ride.  We  can  talk  over  the  matter 
of  those  engines  just  as  well,  and  a  bit  bet- 
ter, at  the  Royal  Alec  as  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Department." 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Coving- 
ton, but  really "  Wheeler  paused  un- 
certainly. 

"No  excuses,"  said  Covington.  "I  really 
want  you,  and  you  can't  deny  that  riding 
is  a  whole  lot  better  than  walking  to-day. 
What  a  chap  you  are!  I  never  can  get 
you  to  break  bread  with  me,  though  I  try 
it  every  time  I'm  in  town.  Don't  be  a 
chump,  but  come  on." 

Wheeler  looked  at  the  hot  white  way 
that  led  to  his  usual  quick-lunch  room, 
and  then  at  the  motor.  He  knew  the 
viands  waiting  at  the  end  of  each  route 
were  as  different  as  the  way  that  led  to 
them,  and  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Some- 
times our  physical  yearnings  clamor  in- 
sistently and  will  not  be  repressed. 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure,"  he  said.  "No 
sane  man  would  walk  to-day,  when  he 
could  ride." 

In  the  Alexandra  dining-room  judici- 
ously arranged  shades  tempered  the  glare, 
electric  fans  cooled  the  air,  ice  clinked 
melodiously  in  frosty  glasses,  and  one  felt 
that  life  under  certain  circumstances  was 
endurable  in  spite  of  the  thermometer. 

Covington  gave  undivided  attention  to 
the  order,  and  when  it  was  despatched 
glanced  around  approvingly. 

"Not  so  bad,  is  it?"  he  .said.  "Of  course 
it's  not  the  Empress  at  Victoria,  but  it 
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does  pretty  well,  on  the  whole.  Come  to 
Montreal  some  time,  Wheeler,  and  let  me 
show  vou  the  villa.^e.  We'd  make  a  night 
of  it— eh?" 

He  langlicd  in  tlie  frank,  jolly  manner 
peculiar  to  many  stout  men,  and  beamed 
upon  the  worltl  in  general.  Wheeler 
smiled  in  return,  and  a  longing  for  a  pei'- 
sonally  eondueted  tour  of  Montreal  arose 
within  him.  The  arrival  of  the  waiter 
with  cocktails,  ice  cold  and  perfectly  mix- 
ed, here  created  a  diversion. 

"Go  right  to  the  spot,  don't  they?"  re- 
marked Covington,  setting  down  his  glass. 
Wheeler  agreed,  but  welcomed  the  chilled 
grapefruit  and  Little  Neck  clams  that  fol- 
lowed, for  he  was  beginning  to  feel  pleas- 
antly hungry — a  sensation  he  had  almost 
forgotten. 

The  lunch  was  well  chosen  and  good, 
and  as  it  progressed  a  tranquil  and  bland 
sensation  stole  through  Wheeler's  veins 
and  permeated  his  being.  He  felt  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  when  coffee  and 
cigars  appeared,  he  accepted  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  even  forgot  to 
notice,  when  he  took  a  match  from  Cov- 
ington's silver  box,  that  his  cuff  was  fray- 
ed and  not  entirely  fresh,  while  his  com- 
panion's linen  was  quite  immaculate. 

"Well,"  said  Covington,  "as  I  was  say- 
ing, Wheeler,  I'd  like  to  .show  you  about 
my  city.  We'll  do  the  town  when  you 
come  on  to  test  those  engines." 

"I  only  wish  you  might.  But  you 
know  the  engines — well,  I  told  you  this 
morning." 

Covington  gave  his  jolly  laugh. 

"Perfect  rot!"  he  said.  "Why,  those 
little  machines  are  the  best  ever,  and  you 
know  it." 

"I  don't  say  they  are  not  good,  Mr. 
Covington,  but  they  are  not  quite  up  to 
our  specifications.  I'm  mighty  sorry,  but 
there  is  really  no  use  for  you  to  bid  at 
all." 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  Covington,  "let's 
talk  the  thing  over  sensibly.  The  trouble 
is  not  with  our  engines,  but  with  your 
specifications.     Who  drew  them  up?" 

"I  did." 

"Well,  they're  all  right  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  when  you  came  to  capacity,  T 
think  you  made  a  mistake  of  half  a  kilo- 
watt.   Didn't  you?" 


"No,"  said  Wheeler,  slowly;  "no,  I  did 
not.  That  was  the  size  of  engine  they 
wanted." 

"Theyr 

"Yes,  the  board  of  officers.  They  de- 
cide on  what  they  want,  you  know,  and 
I  carry  out  their  orders." 

"And  do  you  agree  with  them?" 

"They  should  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  I  do." 

"But  they  don't?" 

Wheeler  was  silent.  His  private 
opinion  was  that  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  unsurpassed,  but  he  felt 
a  delicacy  about  saying  so  in  bold  words. 
Covington,  watching  keenly  from  half- 
closed  eyes,  took  his  measure  accurately 
and  spoke  with  discretion. 

"All  bosh !  What  is  their  opinion  com- 
pared with  a  skilled  expert  like  yourself? 
It  would  have  absolutely  no  weight  with 
a  big  corporation — like  ours,  for  in- 
stance." 

Wheeler  began  to  feel  that  he  had  never 
before  realized  his  own  ability,  but  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  deprecating  expres- 
sion nevertheless. 

"Now,  then,  let  us  talk  plainly — man  to 
man." 

Covington  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar  and  paused  an  instant. 

"I'll  be  frank  wdth  you,  Wheeler.  We 
want  that  contract— ;it's  a  big  thing.  Not 
so  much  for  the  money,  for,  of  course, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
different to  that,  but  for  the  advertise- 
ment. We  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Canadian  government  uses  our  machines, 
y'know.    'That's  reasonable,  isn't  it?" 

Wheeler  acquiesced.  He  felt  that  ar- 
gument would  be  wasted,  and,  moreover, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  decided  inclination 
toward  his  companion's  point  of  view. 

"Then,  too,  there's  something  else" — 
Covington  spoke  regretfully.  "I'm  a 
Canadian,  and  I'm  patriotic.  I'm  proud 
of  this  country,  by  Gad,  and  I'd  like  to  be 
sure  it  has  the  best  of  everything.  Now, 
our  machines  are  good — they've  been 
proved  many  times.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  your  purpose,  and  you  know 
it." 

"If  only  they  were  a  little  larger." 

"We  are  not  going  to  change  our  en- 
gines, because  we  know  they're  all  right : 
but  you" — Covington  spoke  slowly  and 
distinctly — "you    are    going    to    change 
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specifications,  because  your  judg- 
ment tells  you  they  are  wrong." 

Wheeler  gave  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  repudiation,  but  the  other  was 
still  speaking: 

"You  bring  them  down  one-half  a  kilo- 
watt, and  we'll  get  the  contract,  for  we 
can  well  aft'ord  to  underbid  all  the  other 
competitors.  We  get  the  contract,  the 
government  gets  good  machines,  and  you 
get  five  thousand  dollars  for  your  per- 
sonal account.  Everybody  satisfied  and 
happy,  and  no  kick  coming  anywhere. 
See?'' 

Wheeler  saw.  He  gazed  before  him 
as  if  fascinated,  and  the  cigar  in  his  hand 
went  out  from  lack  of  attention.  Behind 
its  bank  of  palms  the  stringed  orchestra 
played. 

Wheeler  heard  it,  dimly,  as  from  a  dis- 
tance. He  also  heard  Covington's  voice, 
remote  indeed,  but  definite  and  clear. 

"When  the  specifications  are  printed 
the  change  will  be  due  to  a  typographical 
error.  If  not,  and  any  unpleasantness 
should  come  your  way — well,  then,  there's 
a  berth  waiting  for  you  in  the  Great 
Amalgamated  Electric  Company,  at 
double  your  pay  here.  We  need  able  men 
as  well  as  the  government.  Think  it 
over." 

With  abrupt  change  of  manner,  he  set- 
tled the  bill  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I'm  oft'  to  Montreal  on  the  10.30,"  he 
remarked.  "I'll  send  you  back  to  the  De- 
partment, and  then  the  motor  will  take 
me  to  the  hotel.  I'll  look  in  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  see  what's  doing.  Think 
over  our  conversation,  Wheeler.  I'm  a 
man  of  my  word,  and,  whatever  happens, 
you  won't  play  a  losing  game.     So  long  " 

Wheeler  returned  to  his  desk  with  a 
strange  sense  of  unreality.  Mechancically 
he  went  to  the  book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose and  there  recorded  the  fact  that  his 
lunch  had  consumed  two  hours  and  a  half 
instead  of  the  alloted  sixty  minutes.  More- 
over, he  did  not  care  if  it  had.  Well  fed 
and  refreshed,  and  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence as  pleasant  as  it  was  unusual, 
he  was  inclined  to  snap  his  fingers  at  de- 
partmental restrictions,  if  not  to  ignore 
them  completely. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Electric  fans 
stirred  the  stagnant  air,  mingling  their 
buzzing  with  the  incessant  click  of  type- 
writers, and  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowd- 


ed room  grew  steadily  heavier  and  more 
intolerable. 

At  his  desk  Wheeler  sat  with  the  type- 
written copy  of  the  specifications  before 
him,  and  a  pen  in  his  iiand.  It  was  quite 
ridiculously  easy.  They  had  been  read 
and  approved,  and  were  ready  for  the 
printer.  A  typographical  error  would  be 
logical  and  easy  understood.  It  need  not 
be  discovered  until  the  contract  was 
awarded,  since  he  would  read  the  proof. 
The  pen  was  dipped  once  more  in  the 
ink,  and  again  allowed  to  dry  as  the  hands 
of  the  clock  revolved  slowly. 

"Thank  goodness!"  ejaculated  a  steno- 
grapher, as  she  closed  her  machine,  and 
Wheeler  realized  that  it  was  half-past 
four. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  he  decided.  "I  guess 
I'm  man  enough  not  to  be  bribed." 

Pushing  away  the  papers  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  he  prepared  to  go  home. 

Wheeler  was  a  type  of  man  prevalent 
in  most  departments  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Bo"n  with  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  no  money  to  acquire  it,  he  had 
worked  his  way  through  McGill,  special- 
izing on  electricity  and  engineering  and 
graduating  creditably.  Then  he  faced 
tlie  world  with  his  diploma  for  an  asset, 
and  a  sheaf  of  unpaid  bills  for  liabilities. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  large  com- 
panies did  not  immediately  clamor  for  his 
services.  Most  of  them  were  already  sup- 
plied with  satisfactory  electrical  engineers 
and  had  a  waiting  list  in  case  of  vacancies 

Meanwhile  he  must  live,  so  he  took  the 
Government  examination.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department,  it  appeared,  was  in 
need  of  expert  knowledge  in  connection 
with  irrigation  works,  and  the  four  figures 
of  the  salary  looked  large  when  compared 
to  mere  ciphers. 

"It  will  do  for  something  temporary," 
he  told  his  friends.  "Of  course  I  only 
mean  to  stay  until  I  can  get  on  my  feet 
and  look  about  a  bit." 

After  seven  years  he  was  still  there, 
waiting  to  get  on  his  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  having  paid  his  debts,  he 
married  and  immediately  contracted  new 
ones.  Renting  a  small  house,  he  furnish- 
ed it  on  the  instalment  plan,  spending 
happy  hours  with  Emmy  wandering 
among  the  mazes  of  golden  oak  and  ve- 
neered mahogany,  and  listening  to  the  se- 
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ductive  voice  of  the  salesman  explaining 
the  convenience  of  monthly  payments. 

Emmy  wanted  Nottingham  curtains  for 
the  bay  window  in  the  parlor— they  gave 
an  air  to  the  room  never  to  be  obtained 
from  plain  muslin.  She  also  wanted  a 
piano,  so  she  could  play  softly  to  him  in 
the  evenings  when  he  came  home  tired 
from  work.  Dust  accumulated  on  the  lid 
of  the  piano  long  before  it  was  paid  for. 
because  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  un- 
expected contingencies  arose  that  kept 
Ennny  busy — among  them  the  advent  of 
little  Bill  and  the  bills  of  nurse  and  doc- 
tor. 

Time  went  on.  E[is  family  increased, 
his  work  increased,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased, and  his  pay  remained  the  same. 
Why,  indeed,  should  it  change?  Colleges 
turned  out  bunches  of  impecunious  elec- 
trical engineers  every  year  and  the  Prov- 
ince could  always  get  one  for  whatever 
it  chose  to  pay.  The  Legislature  exclaim- 
ed at  the  expenses  of  the  departments. 
Why,  therefore,  be  extravagant  and  pay 
more  for  knowledge  that  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  obtained  for  less? 

So  Wheeler  remained,  growing  daily 
more  morose  and  discontented.  Yet  he 
continued  helping  turn  the  treadmill  that 
ground  the  governmental  grist  because  he 
dared  not  exchange  an  inadequate  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertain  competence.  And 
every  month  his  money  melted  like  snow 
beneath  the  sun. 

After  dinner  that  night  he  sat  on  his 
doorstep  with  the  evening  paper  unopened 
in  his  hand.  He  was  conscious  of  an  in- 
tense longing  for  the  material  things  of 
life — well-cooked  food,  good  clothes,  cool- 
ing drinks,  automobiles,  yachts,  and  all 
the  other  roses  that  carpet  the  pathway  of 
the  well-to-do.  He  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  these  things,  and  they  were  as 
remote  from  his  horizon  as  the  stars  in 
the  .sky.  Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  they 
existed  for  other  men,  and  with  all  his 
soul  he  wanted  them  himself. 

After  a  while  Emmy  came  and  sat  be- 
side him.  She  was  flushed  and  moist,  the 
re-sult  of  washing  the  dinner  dishes  in 
the  steaming  kitchen,  and  her  fair  hair 
lay  in  damp  strings  across  her  forehead. 
All  the  brightness  he  had  loved  had  faded 
from  this  hair,  even  as  the  glad  light  ap- 
peared no  more  in  her  blue  eyes  at  his  ap- 
proach.     Emmy  had  grown   from   a  ro- 


mantic girl  into  a  fretful  woman,  chiefly 
for  lack  of  a  few  things  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  existence,  but  very 
vital  to  give  it  light  and  color. 

She  had  quite  a  budget  of  domestic 
items  to  retail.  Milk  had  increased  in 
price  half  a  cent  a  quart;  little  Bill  had 
fallen  downstairs  and  bumped  his  head 
badly;  the  butcher  had  been  disagreeable 
again  about  last  month's  bill;  the  baby 
had  cried  all  day — she  did  not  see  how 
he  could  get  through  his  second  summer 
in  this  awful  heat.  The  children?  She 
had  sent  them  to  a  near-by  park  with 
Clara. 

"You  might  find  something  to  say  to 
me,  Arthur,"  she  complained.  "You  go 
out  every  day  and  see  people,  but  you 
never  have  anything  to  tell  me  when  you 
come  home." 

Wheeler  realized  that  this  was  true,  and 
roused  himself  to  tell  her  about  his  lunch, 
describing  each  course  minutely.  She  lis- 
tened with  the  abstracted  expression  of 
one  whose  thoughts  are  far  away,  and 
made  no  comment. 

So  silence  reigned,  and  the  twilight 
deepened.  With  evening  came  the  breath- 
less heat  and  stillness  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular city's  summer  nights.  The  sun, 
to  be  sure,  was  gone,  but  no  breeze  stirred 
the  limp  leaves,  and  no  life  freshened  the 
air,  heavy  with  the  effluvia  of  the  asphalt 
street. 

"Arthur" — Emmy  spoke  slowly  and 
with  evident  reluctance — "Arthur  there  is 
something  I  must  tell  you — something  un- 
pleasant." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  but  she 
did  not  meet  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "and  get  it  over." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  moved 
closer,  whispering  a  few  words.  And  what 
she  told  him  concerned  themselves  alone. 

"You  are  sure?"  he  said. 

"Quite  sure." 

Wheeler  looked  away  from  her  down 
the  quiet  street.  A  little  group  had  just 
turned  the  corner.  It  was  composed  of 
Clara,  the  half-grown  servant  girl,  and  his 
two  children.  She  pushed  a  go-cart  in 
which  fretted  the  sleepy  baby,  while  little 
Bill,  tired  and  hot,  clung  whimpering  to 
her  skirt. 

Quite  suddenly  Wheeler  seemed  to  be 
precipitated  a  year  further  on.  He  saw 
himself  next  July  sitting  on    the    same 
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steps,  wearing  the  same    garments,    and 
watching  Clara  turn  the  corner.     A  child 
I     was  on  each  side  of  her,  but  she  still  push- 
ed the  go-cart. 

A  choking  sound  recalled  him  to  the 
I  present,  and  he  saw  his  wife,  her  face 
i  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  uncontroll- 
!    ably. 

"Oh,  Arthur,"  she  cried,  "don't,  don't, 
look  like  that!  I  can't  help  it,  and  it's 
I  worse  for  me  than  it  is  for  you  anyhow." 
'  Two  hours  later  Wheeler  stood  in  the 
,  corridor  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
[  and  requested  the  key  of  his  office  from  a 
[  watchman.  The  man  knew  him  and 
'    handed  it  over  promptly. 

"Working  nights?"  he  said. 
"Too  hot  to  do  anything  else,"  return- 
ed Wheeler,  and  wearily  began  the  long 
ascent  of  the  stairway. 
!        It  was  strange  to  be  alone  in  the  fa- 
;    miliar  room.     Turning    on    the    electric 
I    light  over  his  desk,  he  sat  down  and  wiped 
the  drops  of  moisture  from  brow  and  lips 
Then  he  reached  for  the  papers  he  had 
put  aside  a  few  hours  previous  and  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink. 

With  compressed  lips  and  steady  hands 
he  turned  the  typewritten  pages,  altering 
a  figure  here  and  there,  and  scanning 
them  carefully  to  be  sure  not  one  was  over- 
looked. When  he  had  finished  he  replac- 
ed his  pen,  and  again  wiped  his  brow. 

"God!"  he  breathed,  and  pushed  away 
tlie  papers. 

A  glass  door  beside  him  led  to  a  .stone 
liiilcony.     He  opened  it  and  stepped  out. 
,  He  sat  upon  the  wide  stone  baluster  and 
i  leaned  his  head  again.st  the  wall  of  the 
i  building.     He  sat  there  motionless,  and 
the  moments  pas.sed  unnoticed,   until   at 
last  a  sort  of  calmness  stole  over  him.    He 
^  felt  no  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  now 
j  that  it  was  an  accompli.'^hed  fact.     All  the 
bills  .should  be  paid,  Emmy  and  the  child- 
ren should  go  to  the  sea.shore,  and  in  the 
fall  a  competent  maid  should  help  Clara 
with  the  hou.sework.     Emmy  should  have 
the  rest  and   care   she   needed.     He   had 
done  it,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  over.  What 
I  allegiance  did  he  owe  the   Government, 
i  anyhow? 

\  Down  beneath  him  was  the  local  House 
of  Parliament.  He  could  see  the  white 
domes  of  the  building,  but  the  buildinc; 
itself  was  dark,  for  the  lawmakers  had 
fled  to  the  lakes,  after  refusing  to  consider 


an  appeal  for  advance  in  pay  of  civil  em- 
ployes. His  face  darkened  as  he  looked 
at  the  place,  and  involuntarily  he  clinch- 
ed his  hands. 

"D them !"  he  said  aloud.     "But 

for  them  I  could  be  honest." 

Then  he  left  the  moonlit  balcony  to  join 
Emmy  in  the  stuffy  front  room,  where  he 
law  awake  until  morning. 

When  Wheeler  reached  his  desk  next 
day,  a  red-haired,  freckled  boy  stood  at 
the  window  looking  out.  He  was  a  tem- 
porary appointment,  fresh  from  the  High 
School,  and  bubbling  over  with  health  and 
good  nature.  When  his  three  months 
were  up  he  would  vanish  from  their  hori- 
zon, but  meanwhile  he  was  popular  in  the 
room. 

He  now  nodded  afi'ably,  and  moved  a 
little. 

"Morning,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  my.self 
off  where  I  belong  in  a  minute.  I  ju.'Jt 
came  over  to  see  the  flag  go  up." 

"The  flag?" 

"Uh-huh.  On  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings." 

"Oh,  yes."  Wheeler  opened  his  desk. 
"So  you  like  to  .see  it?" 

The  boy  nodded. 

"Don't  you?"  he  asked. 

"Wh}' — yes,  I  guess  so." 

The  raising  of  the  Government  flag  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  interest  Wheeler.  He 
merely  glanced  at  it  now  and  then  when 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  House  wa*^ 
sitting  or  not.  Not  .so,  Young  Canada 
beside  him,  who  as  yet  had  no  grievance 
against  his  Government. 

"There  she  goes!"  he  exclaimed.  "See 
her?" 

Wheeler  turned  and  looked  also  at  the 
big  flag  slid  up  the  staff  and  spread  its 
red  expanse  in  the  morning  .sunlight. 

"Pretty,  ain't  it?"  said  the  boy,  and 
continued  without  waiting  for  a  reply: 
"Gee!  Wouldn't  Champlain  or  some  of 
them  fellows  be  surprised  if  they  could  see 
it?" 

"Why?" 

Wheeler  asked  the  question  idly.  He 
wished  his  visitor  would  go,  for  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  his  last  night's  work  and 
send  it  to  the  printer.  But  the  boy  was  in 
no  hurry;  he  seated  himself  on  a  corner 
of  the  desk  and  prepared  for  conversa- 
tion. 
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"Why?"  Well,  just  look  at  the  flag. 
It  usn't  to  mean  so  much.  But  now — a 
fellow's  gUul  to  be  Canadian !  E  pluribus 
unum,  y'know,  and  all  that." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Wheeler,  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  boy  went  again  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

"See  her  float,"  he  said.  "I  sort-a  like 
to  watch  it,  but — " 

"Well?" 

"You'll  laugh,  I  reckon,  but — well,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  look  at  it  if  I'd  done  any 
mean,  low-down  trick.  Say,  let  down  easy 
on  things  you  want  copied  to-day,  won't 
you?    It's  hotter'n  blazes." 

He  went  over  to  his  own  desk,  and 
promptly  forgot  the  conversation.  Wheel- 
er also  began  the  day's  routine,  but  more 
than  once  he  found  himself  looking  over 
at  the  Buildings,  where  the  colors  of  the 
flag  gleamed  in  the  strong  sunlight.  Thev 
were  fast  colors,  no  sun  could  fade  them, 
and  they  held  the  eye  insistently. 

He  was  tired  and  languid  from  lack  of 
sleep,  and  very  irritable.  Everything 
fretted  him,  and  he  could  not  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  his  work.  Twice  he  rang 
for  a  messenger  to  send  the  .specifications 
to  the  King's  Printer,  but  when  the  man 
appeared  he  made  another  errand  for  him 
and  ke])t  the  papers  on  his  desk. 

Ten  o'clock,  eleven,  half-past  eleven. 
The  clock  ticked  on,  and  Wheeler  aban- 
doned all  pretence  of  work,  sitting  idle  at 
his  desk,  pen  in  hand,  even  as  he  had  sat 
there  yesterday  afternoon.  He  did  not 
see  the  words  before  him.  Instead,  from 
every  page  he  turned  Emmy  looked  at 
him  with  wLstful  eyes;  Emmy  —  who 
ought  to  be  still  young,  but  was  not,  and 
who  needed  a  rest. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  saw  Coving- 
ton's round  red  face,  and  heard  his  voice 
in  hearty  greetina;.  He  knew  just  what 
would  follow.  They  would  dine  at  the 
Willard,  where  it  was  cool,  and  there 
was  mu.sic.     AVith   the  coffee   and   cigars 


would  come  a  folded  slip  of  pink  paper — 
he  could  see  Covington's  fat  hand  search- 
ing for  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
could  almost  feel  his  own  fingers  closing 
upon  it.  Then  he  would  go  home,  and 
to-night  Emmy  would  not  complain  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  her.  Covington 
would  soon  be  here  now.  What  was  it  he 
had  said? 

"What  happens,  you  cannot  play  a  los- 
ing game." 

Over  in  the  corner,  the  red-haired  boy 
hanunered  his  typewriter,  doing  his  be.st 
in  his  special  line  and  careful  not  to  make 
mistakes.  In  his  swivel-chair  Wheeler 
went  over  words  and  figures,  familiar  now 
to  the  point  of  nausea  and  repellant  to  his 
eyes. 

Then,  quite  without  his  own  volition, 
his  hand  .sought  the  pen  and  dipped  it  in 
the  ink.  Once  more  he  turned  the  pages, 
this  time  replacing  his  last  night's  work 
with  the  original  figures,  writino;  distinct- 
ly, and  careful  to  make  no  mistake. 

He  worked  in  a  detached  manner,  as  if 
the  subject  had  no  personal  interest  for 
him,  but  must  be  finished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  felt  as  if  he  were  dreaming,  but 
would  wake  soon,  and  he  wished  he 
might  sleep  indefinitely. 

The  last  page  reached,  he  pushed  the 
button  for  the  messenger.  Then  he  turn- 
ed in  his  chair,  and  his  tired  eyes  looked 
out  over  the  Parliament  Buildings,  where 
the  flag  hung  in  straight  limp  folds  against 
its  staff.  But  as  he  gazed  a  puff  of  wine] 
rippled  these  folds,  finally  raising  it  and 
spreading  it  against  the  blue  background 
of  the  sky.  Wheeler  watched  it  until,  the 
breeze  gone,  it  drooped  again  upon  the 
staff. 

"E  pluribus  unum,"  he  muttered  to 
him.self.     "One  fool  among  many." 

Then,  aware  of  the  waiting  messenger, 
he  handed  him  the  papers. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "take  the.se  specifica- 
tions to  the  printer,  and  be  quick  about 
it." 
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Millions   for    Railroad    Improve-I 
ments  in   Canada 


By 
W.  Arnot  Craick 


THE  whistling  of  the  air  brakes 
on  the  seventeen  hundred  pas- 
senger and  seven  hundred  freight 
trains,  which  are  despatched  over 
the  steam  railroads  of  Canada  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  every  day  of 
the  year,  is  forever  calling  the  attention 
of  the  traveler  to  the  wonderful  process 
of  evolution  through  which  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  are  passing.  There 
is  no  standing  still.  Even  the  smalle«t 
road  must  needs  fall  in  with  the  march 
of  progress  and  adopt  those  improvements 
and  betterments  which  are  essential  to  its 


continued  existence.  It  is  an  interestin 
study  to  trace  out  how  the  employment  o 
some  one  new  device  often  leads  inevitabl 
to  a  whole  chain  of  alterations  in  roa 
bed,  mechanism,  and  equipment,  costin 
millions  of  money. 

The  movement  towards  a  more  moder 
and  efficient  system  of  railroading  in  Car 
ada  dates  from  about  the  year  1897.  Prir 
to  that  time  there  had  been  some  years  ( j 
rentrenchment.  The  United  States  an 
Canada  had  passed  through  a  period 
hard  times,  which  had  led  the  manag 
ments  of  railroads  on  both  sides  of  tl 
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A    LOCOMOTIVE    OF    THE    OLD    ERA 

This  was  the' first  engine   built   by   the  C.P.R.      It   weighed   forty   tons  and   could   travel 

nicely   on   a  fifty   pound   rail. 


line  to  adopt  a  policy  of  economy  in  all 

departments  of  operation.  This  policy,  ne- 
f  cessitated  as  it  was  by  financial  stringency 
I  in  the  first  place,  was  continued  for  some 
*••  time  after  the  return  of  more  prosperous 

times  had  rendered  it  no  longer  essential. 

It  took  form  in  one  direction,  at  least,  in 


the  building  of  larger  locomotives,  capable 
of  hauling  longer  and  heavier  trains,  and 
of  bigger  cars,  with  much  greater  carrying 
capacity.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  run- 
ning of  these  heavier  trains  safer  and 
more  expeditious,  the  railroad  companies 
became  immediately  involved  in  a  prac- 


THE    PROGENITOR    OF    THE    MODERN    LOCOMOTIVE 

Built   in   1859,  this  engine   hauled   the   Royal  train  in   which'lthe  ?rrince     of    Wales 

travelled  in    Canada  in   1860. 
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A    LOCOMOTIVE    OF    THE    NEW    ERA 
This   150   Ion  monster   requires  a   hundred  pound  rail  to   support   it.      Its  advent  has 
the   scrap-heap  for   much   railroad   equipment. 


tical  reconstruction  of  their  entire  road- 
bed, at  a  cost,  oftentimes,  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  original  construction. 

This  work  of  reconstruction  is  still  in 
process  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  It  is 
being  forced  on  the  railroads  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  situation  which  demands  that 
no  one  road  can  afford  to  lag  behind  an- 
other in  its  efforts  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  as  cheaply,  safely  and  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  story  of  railroad  devel- 
opment in  Canada  along  these  lines  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  railroad  companies  only 
make  their  large  expenditures  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

But  the  introduction  of  heavier  engines 
and  cars  on  Canadian  railroads  was  only 
made  feasible,  after  all,  by  the  invention 
of  the  air  brake.  This  wonderful  con- 
trivance has  done  more  to  revolutionize 
railroading  than  almost  any  other  inven- 
tion since  the  locomotive  itself  was  first 
constructed.  Without  its  aid  the  operation 
of  the  heavy  transcontinental  and  inter- 
national expresses  which  rush  across  Can- 
ada with  such  tremendous  momentum 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  run 
them  safely  and  satisfactorily. 

Most  Canadians  can  recall  the  days  of 
the  hand  brake,  when  brakemen  were  ac- 
customed to  run  along  the  tops  of  +he 
freight  cars  or  through  the  aisles  of  the 
passenger  coaches,  setting  the  brakes  by 
twisting  an  iron  wheel  at  the  end  of  each 
car.  The  comparative  lightness  of  the  cars 
in  those  days  made  this  method  of  control 
practicable,  but  to-day  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  stop  a  heavy  express  train,  tra- 
veling at  high  speed,  by  hand  power  alone. 

The  invention  of  George  Westinghouse 


was  revolutionary  in  its  results.  From  its 
practical  application  to  railroading  dates 
the  growth  of  modern  railroad  equipment. 
It  had  ill  it  the  germ  of  all  the  thousand 
and  one  improvements  and  betterments 
which  have  gone  to  make  the  modern  rail- 
road the  smooth  and  perfect  mechanism  it 
is  to-day. 

Westiiighouse's  invention  was  irresis- 
tible. No  railroad  company,  no  matter 
how  conservative,  could  afford  to  ignore 
it.  It  was  talcen  up  everywhere  and  no- 
where more  quickly  than  by  the  leading 
Canadian  roads.  Despite  the  huge  cost 
involved  in  equipping  i  locomotives  and 
cars  with  the  system,  its  advantages  were  so 
patent,  that  before  long  most  of  the  rolling 
stock  in  the  country  was  under  its  control. 
To-day,  out  of  the  132,681  cars  of  all  des- 
criptions on  Canadian  railroads,  125,321 
are  furnished  with  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment. At  an  average  cost  of  fifty  dollars 
for  a  freight  car,  $150  for  a  passenger 
coach  and  $500  for  a  locomotive,  the  rail- 
road companies  have  spent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ten  millions  for  air  brakes  on 
their  locomotives  and  cars. 

Thus  dawned  the  era  of  the  new  Can- 
adian railroad — not  with  any  flourish  of 
trumpets  or  display  of  fireworks,  but  im- 
perceptibly, almost,  and  with  a  resistless 
force,  which  nothing  could  prevent. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  locomo- 
tives have  increased  in  size  and  weight 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
one  need  only  refer  to  the  popular  fallacy 
of  calling  a  big  engine  a  "mogul."  News- 
paper readers  are  regaled  with  lurid  ac- 
counts of  how  "a  big  mogul"  hurls  itself 
out  of  the  darkness  upon  "a  little  passen- 
ger engine"  and  smashes  it  to  smither- 
eens.   Such  descriptions  sound  very  amus- 
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CONDEMNED    AND    SUPERSEDED 
The   famous   Victoria  Tubular   Bridge   across  the   St.   Lawrence,   which 


the   world   for   many   years. 


iiig  to  railroad  men.  In  reality,  the 
mogul  engine  in  the  collision  is  probahly 
the  small  one  of  the  two.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  the  mogul,  which  is  the 
name  technically  given  to  a  locomotive 
having  three  pairs  of  driving  wheels  and 
a  single  pair  of  truck  wheels,  was  really  a 
big  engine,  but  to-day  it  is  ordinarily  one 
of  the  smallest  engines  in  use.  As  a  mere 
question  of  size,  the  average  engine  of  the 
old  era  weighed  40  tons,  without  tender, 
having  a  capacity  of  65  per  cent.  The  big- 
gest engine  in  use  in  Canada  to-day,  is 
of  the  "Articulated"  type,  weighs  150  tons 
and  has  a  capacity  of  270  per  cent. 

Every  traveler  must  have  been  impress- 
ed with  the  immense  increase  both  in  size 
and  weight  of  the  passenger  coaches  now 
in  ordinary  use  in  Canada  over  those  in 
use  twenty  years  ago.  Here  again  figures 
will  demonstrate  this  increase  more  clearly 
than  any  other  method  of  description 
The  wretched  and,  to  us,  uncomfortable 
coaches  of  the  eighties  only  weighed  on 
the  average  25  tons.  The  big  and  luxuri- 
ous coaches  which  are  being  built  for  Can- 
adian roads  to-day  tip  the  .scales  at  45  to 
55  tons. 

And  as  for  the  freight  cars,  the  change 
has  been  just  as  notable.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  a  box  car,  only  twenty-four 
feet  long,  was  no  uncommon  sight.  Then, 
during  the  eighties,  the  standard  had  risen 
to  thirty-three  feet.  To-day  it  is  36  ft. 
8  in.  By  the  discarding  of  the  smaller 
cars  from  year  to  year,  and  the  sub.stitu- 
tion  of  larger  cars,  the  average  tonnage  of 
freight  cars  is  steadily  increasing.  Tn 
1907  it  .stood  at  27.6  tons;  in  1910  it  had 
advanced  to  29.1  tons.  In  the  same  way 
the  average  amount  of  freight  carried  by 
each  car  during  the  course  of  the  year 
has  grown  from  545  tons  in  1908  to  622 


tons  in  1910.  Freight  cars  capable  of 
holding  55  tons  are  now  being  used  in 
Canada. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  it 
cost  the  railroads  of  Canada  the  sum  of 
$8,812,778.25  for  the  purchase  of  ties, 
rails,  ballast,  other  track  material,  and  the 
construction  of  tunnels,  bridges,  trestles 
and  culverts.  This  expenditure  comes 
under  the  heading  of  maintenance  of 
way,  and  illustrates  forcefully  what  the 
railroads  have  to  spend  annually  to  keep 
their  roadbed  in  condition  for  the  opera- 
tion of  trains,  which  are  becoming  every 
year  bigger  and  heavier. 

Consider  the  item  of  steel  rails.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era,  Canadian  roads 
were  as  a  rule  equipped  with  rails  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds  to  the  yard.  For  carry- 
ing the  rolling  stock  of  the  previous  de- 
cade these  rails  were  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  they  would  even  have  done  later  on  in 
sections  where  traffic  is  light.  But  on 
main  lines,  where  trains  are  run  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  the  wear  on  the  rails 
is  severe,  their  usefulness  was  over  im- 
mediately the  day  of  the  heavier  train 
dawned.  Heavier  rails  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted at  once.  From  sixty  pounders,  the 
standard  rose  to  seventy-two  pounders, 
then  to  eighties,  and  to-day  the  average 
rail  weighs  about  85  pounds  to  the  yard, 
with  hundred  pound  rails  on  some  sec- 
tions, where  the  wear  is  particularly 
heavy. 

While  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  life  of  a  rail  extends  from  about  ten 
to  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  changes  out- 
lined above,  tracks  have  had  to  be  relaid 
at  intervals  of  from  7  to  9  years.  When 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  road  are  taken 
into  consideration  (a  total  of  26,230  miles 
on  June  30,  1910)  the  immense  expense 
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THE    SUPPLANTING    STRUCTURE 
The   Victoria   Jubilee   Bridge,   tne   erection  of   which,   at    immense    co 
when   the  era   of   heavier   equipment    dawned. 


became    imperative 


of  this  particular  kind  of  reconstruction 
work  is  abundantly  apparent.  Roads  like 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  have  to  maintain  a  complete  track- 
laying  equipment  all  the  year  round,  con- 
sisting of  trains  of  Hat  cars,  boarding  cars, 
etc.,  manned  by  a  gang  of  track  layers 
The  new  rail  bill  of  the  C.  P.  R.  for  1910 
was  nearly  $400,000,  most  of  which  was 
spent  in  re-laying  old  tracks. 

Of  course  the  substitution  of  new  rails 
for  old  does  not  mean  that  the  old  rails 
are  unnecessarily  of  no  further  use.  They 
are  not  a  dead  loss  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. A  process  of  culling  is  carried  on. 
The  best  of  the  old  rails  are  reserved  for 
repair  purposes  or  for  use  on  branch  lines. 
The  next  best  go  into  sidings  or  unimport- 
ant branches,  and  only  the  poorest  are 
scrapped. 

While  the  running  of  heavier  trains  has 
occasioned  the  discarding  of  light  rails,  it 
has  not  necessarily  involved  any 
serious  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  ties  on  which  the  rails 
are  laid.  The  life  of  the  average  wooden 
tie  in  Canada  is  from  six  to  ten  years,  and 
when  its  life  is  exhausted,  it  is  used  for 
firewood  in  section  houses  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  But  one  change  has  been  found 
necessary  by  the  laying  of  heavier  rails, 
and  that  is  in  the  placing  of  the  ties. 
While  twenty  years  ago  the  ties  were  plac- 
ed with  centres  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
now  they  are  laid  with  only  a  distance  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  between 
centres.  This  means  that  in  a  given 
stretch  of  track  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  more  ties  are  needed  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  greater  cost  of 
ties  at  the  present  day  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.     Ties  now  cost  from 


one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago.  This  heavy  increase  has  led 
to  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  wood  by 
some  American  roads,  with  the  object  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  use,  and  dou!)t- 
less  Canadian  roads  will  soon  have  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  policy.  The  tie  bill  of  Canadian 
roads  is  now  three  million  and  a  half 
a  year. 

However,  the  wear  and  tear  on  rails 
and  ties,  occasioned  by  the  fast  running  of 
heavy  engines  and  cars,  has  caused  such 
friction  between  the  rails  and  the  ties,  that 
in  order  to  save  the  latter  from  early  des- 
truction, it  has  of  recent  years  been  found 
necessary  to  introduce  what  are  known  as 
tie  plates — flat  pieces  of  metal,  with  or 
without  shoulder.s,  resting  on  the  ties,  and 
on  which  the  rails  are  laid.  These  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  wearing  away  of 
the  wood  and  spreading  of  track.  They 
are  now  being  generally  used  and  the 
equipping  of  a  section  of  road  with  them 
naturally  involves  heavy  expense,  both  in 
the  purchase  and  the  laying  of  the  plates. 

And  then  again  the  item  of  ballasting 
nuist  be  remembered.  The  relaying  of 
the  tracks  has  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
great  deal  more  ballast  in  order  to  give 
the  track  the  evenness  and  solidarity 
which  it  needs  more  than  ever  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Ballast  cost  the  railways  of 
Canada  about  a  million  dollars  in  1910. 

But  where  the  effect  of  the  heavier 
equipment  has  been  most  felt  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bridges.  Before  the  larger 
engines  could  be  safely  run  over  the  line, 
every  bridge  and  trestle  had  to  be  streng- 
thened to  bear  the  heavier  load,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  rebuilding  of  practic- 
ally every  bridge  in  the  country.     Most 
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Toronto   in   1857.     Note   the   railway   coach    1o   the   left  and   the 


jgh   plank    platform. 


of  the  old  bridges  were  constructed  of 
wood.  These  have  been,  and  are  being,  re- 
placed by  steel  and  stone  or  concrete  struc- 
tures, erected  with  a  big  margin  to  make 
good  any  extra  stress  for  many 
years  to  come.  What  this  is  cost- 
ing the  railway  companies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
bill  for  this  work  in  1910  amounted  to 
$2,048,471.72. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  practically  rebuild  miles  of 
road  in  order  to  straighten  the  lines  and 
to  reduce  grades  to  a  minimum.  When 
the  Grand  Trunk  started  the  heavy  work 
of  double-tracking  their  main  line  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  they  carried  the  un- 
dertaking along  satisfactorily  as  far 
as  Port  Hope,  and  then  they 
struck  a  kink.  West  of  Port 
Hope  the  line  ran  into  a  hilly  sec- 
tion of  country  where  the  grades  were  kill- 
ing. Following  the  lake  shore  the  old 
road  skirted  the  tops  of  the  headlands  and 
swung  down  in  long  curves  around  the 
inlets.  What  was  to  be  done?  Operating 
trains  west  of  Port  Hope  was  expensive. 
Frequently  freights  had  to  be  cut  in  two 
and  run  in  sections  and  there  were  often 
cases  of  trains  being  stalled  on  the  heavy 
grades.  To  double-track  the  old  road 
seemed  a  piece  of  folly  and  for  some 
years  nothing  was  done.     Then  Charles 


M.  Hays,  the  little  Napoleon  of  Railroad- 
ing, took  hold  of  things.  "We'll  locate  an 
entirely  new  line  wherever  necessary  from 
Port  Hope  to  Port  Union,"  said  he,  "and 
get  rid  of  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves," 
So  the  Grand  Trunk  engineers  struck  into 
the  fine  farm  lands  of  Durham  county  and 
for  many  miles  constructed  a  brand  new 
railway,  which  in  some  places  lay  a  full 
mile  away  from  the  old  road.  The  gradi- 
ents were  reduced  from  a  maximum  of 
1.02  per  cent,  to  0.30  per  cent,  again'^t 
east  bound  traffic  and  from  1.03  per  cent, 
to  0.66  per  cent,  against  west  bound  traf- 
fic. It  cost  millions  to  do  it  but  it  reduced 
operating  expenses  tremendously. 

This  is  but  one  example.  Recent  rail- 
road history  supplies  many  others.  The 
C.  P.  R.  double-tracking  operations  along 
the  grain-funnel  route  from  Winnipeg  to 
Fort  William  necessitated  the  deviation  of 
the  road  for  many  miles  through  the 
rough  country  west  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
cost  C.  P.  R.  shareholders  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  to  do  this  little  job, 
but  resultant  economies  in  operation 
abundantly  justified  the  investment. 

The  most  spectacular  of  recent  engineer- 
ing feats  in  railroad  reconstruction  has 
been  the  building  of  the  spiral  tunnels  on 
the  mountain  division  of  the  C.  P.  R.  be- 
tween Field  and  Hector,  B.C.  Here  was 
the  .situation, — a  narrow  mountain  vallev 
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The  SarniaV,TunneI  ^Station,   showing'  modern    electric   locomotive,   heavy   coaches  and!  cement  platform 


through  which  the  Kicking  Horse  Ri\er 
poured  tumultuously,  and  a  railway  cHng- 
ing  perilously  between  the  steep  slope  of 
the  mountain  and  the  rushing  river.     It 
was  only  a  distance  of  four  miles  between 
the  two  stations,  but  the  grade  reached  a 
maximum   of   4.5   per   cent,   which   was 
quite  enough  to  turn  any  engine  driver's 
hair  grey.     In  the  light  of  modern  con- 
ditions, this  state  of  affairs  was  inbearable, 
but  how  could  it  be  altered?     What  was 
wanted  was  some  way  of  stretching  out 
that  four  miles  of  track  imtil  it  would  bo 
long  enough   to   reduce   the   grade   to   a 
reasonable  figure.     Many  were  the  sug- 
gestions   offered    but  none    were  deemed 
practicable  initil   one  day   a  long-headed 
individual  asked  why,  if  they  could  not 
get  distance  in  the  open  vallev,  they  could 
not  secure  it  by  running  slap   into   tlio 
mountainside,     where     there     was     anv 
I  amount  of  room  to  be  had  for  the  bla^t- 
I  ing.    It  was  a.  happy  thought  and  it  prnv- 
i  ed  to  be  the  solution   of  the   difhcultv. 
I  Trains   now  cover   8.2  miles  of   track  in 
nmning  between  Hector  and  Field,  part 
I  of  which  distance  is  consumed  in  circlins 
'  round  towards  the  interior  of  sky-scrap- 
1  ing_      mountains       and       coming       out 
again     at     a     lower     level.       There     is 
a      reduction      of      grade      from      4.5 
1  per  cent,  to  2.2  per  cent,  and  while  it  cost 


up  in  the  millions  to  achieve  this  result, 
look  at  the  saving. 

The  Crow's  Nest  line  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
between  Lethbridge  and  Macleod  used  to 
be  a  source  of  much  worry  and  expense 
to  the  management.  It  was  only  thirty- 
seven  miles  long  but  they  were  thirty- 
seven  miles  of  trouble,  with  seven  degree 
curves  and  a  1.2  per  cent,  grade.  More- 
over nearly  three  of  the  thirty  seven  miles 
were  consumed  in  wooden  bridges  one  of 
which  was  2,933  feet  long  and  several  of 
them  over  100  feet  high.  Though  only 
built  in  1897,  the  life  of  these  bridges 
was  nearly  over  by  1904  and  there  was 
constant  fear  of  collapse.  Traffic  was 
increasing  and  something  had  to  be  done. 
With  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  the  C.  P.  R, 
directors  obliterated  the  whole  road  and 
gave  orders  for  a  brand  new  railway,  cost- 
ing over  two  million  dollars.  AVhat  was 
the  result?  A  .saving  in  distance  of  5.2^ 
miles;  in  curvature  of  1,735  degrees;  and 
in  rise  and  fall  of  401.5  feet,  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  bridges  from 
twenty  to  two.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
celebrated  Belly  River  bridge  at  Leth- 
bridge, one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
5,327  feet  long  and  314  feet  high  at  the 
highest  point. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  roadbed  of  the 
railways  that  was  affected  by  the  advent 
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ada.  our  forefathers  traveled   in    fear    and 
'cnty  years  ago. 


of  the  new  locomotive  and  cars.  Many 
other  portions  of  tlie  railroad  systems  had 
to  be  changed  to  meet  altered  conditions. 
For  instance,  turntables  which  could  ac- 
comodate moguls  were  not  long  or  strong 
enough  to  take  on  modern  ten  wheelers 
or  consolidations.  Every  turntable  on  the 
divisions  where  the  larger  engines  were 
introduced  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  big- 
ger one.  Practically  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  engine  houses.  The  coming  of 
the  big  engines  with  their  greater  length 
and  height  meant  the  practical  demolition 
of  all  the  old  houses  and  the  erection  of 
new  and  larger  ones.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  there  are  over  four  thousand  loco- 
motives in  everyday  use  on  Canadian  rail- 
roads, of  which  a  majority  are  of  the  new 
type,  it  follows  that  the  engine  house 
.'jpace  required  to  .shelter  even  a  small  p?r- 


ccnta/i,e  of  them  is  very  considerable  and 
must  have  cost  a  large  sum.  Then  too 
the  repair  and  machine  .shops  to  which 
locomotives  are  sent  for  overhauling  from 
time  to  time,  tiave  had  to  undergo  com- 
plete reconstruction,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  equipment  for  handling 
large  engines.  * 

Even  the  evolution  of  the  passenger 
coach  from  the  light  and  uncomfortable 
vehicle  of  the  eighties  to  the  solid  vesti- 
buled  coach  of  to-day  has  been  attended 
by  an  immense  variety  of  consequent  im- 
provements, involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  installa- 
tion. As  one  example  consider  steam 
heating  which  has  superseded  the  old 
coal  stove,  that  was  not  only  inadequate 
but  dangerous.  The  introduction  of 
steam  heating  has  involved  the  establish- 


THE    LITTLE    OLD    FREIGHT    CAR    OF    TWENTY    YEARS    AGO 
This   car   was   only   capable   of   accommodating   20   tons,   as   against   50   ton    capacity   in  present-day  cars. 
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j  ment  at  all  terminal  points  of  stationary 

i  steam  heating  plants  for  keeping  stand- 

!  ing  cars  warm  in  cold  weather.     Travel- 

I  ers  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  at- 
tachments in  large  stations  for  this  pur- 

!  pose.     Then  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting 

j  cars  has  led   to   the   installation    of   gas 

'  plants  at  terminal  points,  from  which  the 

'  gas  is  piped  alongside  the  tracks  and  the 

:  tanks  on  the  cars  are  filled  as  required. 


and  the  building  of  a  more  solid  and  level 
roadbed  has  improved  operating  condi- 
tions considerably  and  has  to  a  certain 
extent  prevented  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  property  which  characterized  rail- 
road wrecks  during  the  era  of  lighter 
equipment,  yet  accidents  still  happen 
from  time  to  time,  as  any  reader  of  the 
daily  press  cannot  fail  to  note.  Collisions 
occur  even  to-day.     Trains  are   derailed. 


SPIRAL    TUNNEL    TO    REDUCE    GRADE 

le  distance  will  be  seen  the   openines  of  a   spiral    tunnel, 

the   mountain   to   secure   distance  and   reduce   grade. 


Still  another  installation  has  been  found 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  vacuum 
cleaning  of  passenger  coaches,  which  is 
now  carried  on  regularly  wherever  cars 
are  stored.  In  all  three  cases  the  railroad 
companies  have  had  to  go  to  big  expense 
to  maintain  the  service.  Besides  this  the 
construction  of  cars  with  vestibules  has 
been  the  cause  of  sending  a  lot  of  the  old 
cars  to  the  scrap  heap,  because  on  the  finer 
trains  only  vestibuled  coaches  are  used. 
While  the  use  of  heavier  rolling  stock 


Mishaps  of  various  kinds  frequently  hap- 
pen. There  is  still  need  for  the  wrecking- 
train,  of  which  Kipling  sings  so  realisti- 
cally, 

"Oh,  the  Empire  State  must  learn  to 

wait 
And  the  Cannon-ball  go  hang; 
When  the  West-bound's  ditched,  and 

the  tool-car's  hitched 
And    it's    'way    for    the    Breakdown 

Gang  (Tara-ra) 
'Way  for  the  Breakdown  Gang!" 
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But  the  old  auxiliary  which  could 
tackle  a  wreck  successfully  not  so  many 
years  ago,  has  been  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
long  ere  this.  Its  little  hand  crane,  which 
could  swing  up  a  locomotive  from  the 
ditch  in  those  days,  would  be  quite  use- 
less to-day  when  engines  commonly  weigh 
75  to  100  tons,  and  cars  50 
to  75  tons.  The  railroad  companies 
have  had  to  provide  each  divisional  point 
on  their  lines  with  those  big  sixty,  seven- 
ty-five or  one  hundred  ton  steam  cranes, 
which  are  now  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
wrecks.  Their  introduction  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  the  day  of  heavier 
rolling  stock  dawned.  And  it  will  always 
be  the  same  whenever  engines  or  cars  ex- 
ceed in  weight  the  capacity  of  the  cranes. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  was  cre- 
ated when  the  new  standard  freight  car 
was  backed  up  by  the  yard  engine  on  tlie 
old  40  ton  car  scale.  It  simply  wouldn't 
fit  and  in  one  moment  every  scale  on  the 
road  was  rendered  practically  useless.  A 
wholesale  discarding  of  the  old  scales  be- 
came necessary  and  at  every  important 
shipping  point  or  wherever  cars  are 
weighed,  new  scales  had  to  be  installed. 
Their  capacity  now  extends  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
In  fact  so  powerful  are  they,  that  engines 
can  be  run  right  over  them  without  re- 
quiring a  dead  rail  to  relieve  the  extra 
load.  This  is  a  great  and  an  expen.sive 
change  from  the  old  twenty  ton  .scale  and 
is  as  good  an  illlustration  as  any  of  what 
the  railway  revolution  of  recent  years  in- 
volves in  the  matter  of  incidental  equip- 
ment. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  A  few 
years  ago  every  freight  shed  in  the  coun- 
try of  any  size  was  built  with  doors  at 
thirty-three  foot  intervals,  the  object  be- 
ing that  when  a  train  of  cars  was  run  in 
on  the  siding  alongside,  the  doors  of  the 
cars  would  be  exactly  opposite  the  doors 
of  the  shed.  As  soon  as  the  bigger  and 
longer  freight  cars  were  introduced,  it  was 
found  that  this  result  was  no  longer  at- 
tained and  while  it  was  hardly  a  big 
enough  defeat  to  render  the  freight  shed 
no  longer  serviceable,  yet  it  was  so  in- 
convenient that  in  some  sheds,  the  old 
doors  were  knocked  out  and  new  continu- 
ous doors  substituted.  These  doors  are 
operated  between  posts,  which  stand  at 
intervals  down  the  entire  length  of  the 


shed.  In  this  way,  no  matter  where  the  . 
door  of  a  car  come,  it  will  always  be 
directly  opposite  a  door  in  the  shed.  All 
new  freight  sheds  in  Canada  of  any  size 
are  now  being  built  with  the  continuous 
doors  on  the  track  side. 

One  other  result  of  the  advent  of  the 
big  engine  and  its  train  of  larger  cars  was 
the  construction  of  longer  meeting  tracks, 
or  sidings,  at  all  stations.     The  old  train, 
consisting    of    fifteen    or    twenty    thirty- 
three  foot  cars,  could  draw  up  on  a  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yard  siding  and  allow     , 
a  train  running  in  the  opposite  direction     \ 
to  pass  quite  comfortably.    But,  the  pre.s- 
ent-day    train    of    fifty  to    one  hundred     ; 
freight    cars,    would    have    to    do    some     I 
strange  juggling  (or  "sawing-bye"  as  the     : 
trainmen  call  it)  to  accomplish  the  same    I 
result   on   the  same  siding.     Before   the     i 
longer   trains   could   run   properly,   every     ! 
station  had  to  be  provided  with  two  or     | 
three  times  the  length  of  siding  it  already 
possessed  and  this  in  itself  was  no  incon- 
siderable undertaking. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in 
which  changes  have  been  made  necessary. 
The  use  of  trestles  and  elevators  for  handl- 
ing coal  cars  has  made  the  old-style  coal 
car  useless.  It  has  been  superseded  by 
the  new  self-unloading  style  of  car.  An 
automatic  device  for  handling  the  ashes 
dumped  from  locomotives  has  done  away 
with  the  old  ash  pit  and  the  shovelling  of 
a.shes.  Automatic  couplers  have  put  the 
old  link  and  pin  coupling  out  of  business 
with  the  result  that  on  only  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  cars  in  the  country  is  the 
old-style  coupling  now  used.  The  "new 
rail  roader"  is  not  conspicuous  by  the  loss 
of  fingers  and  the  old  timers  look  upon 
them  as  "dudes." 

Incidental  to  the  introduction  of  so 
many  new  automatic  devices  in  the  oper- 
ation of  trains,  the  larger  roads  have  had 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  equipping  special 
instruction  cars  with  these  appliances, 
which  are  used  to  teach  new  employees 
how  to  handle  them.  They  have  also 
equipped  cars  with  instruments  to  show 
the  drawing  power  of  engines  and  to  de- 
termine the  outline  dimensions  to  which 
freight  cars  may  be  loaded  without  com- 
ing to  grief  against  bridge  abutments,  the 
sides  of  tunnels,  etc.  All  these  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  railroading. 


A  Ramble  in  Aphasia 


By 
O.  Henry 


MY  WIFE  and  I  parted  on  that 
morning  in  precisely  our  usual 
manner.  She  left  her  second  cup 
of  tea  to  follow  me  to  the  front  door. 
There  she  plucked  from  my  lapel  the  in- 
visible strand  of  lint  (the  universal  act  of 
woman  to  proclaim  ownership)  and  bade 
me  take  care  of  my  cold.  I  had  no  cold. 
Next  came  her  kiss  of  parting — the  level 
kiss  of  domesticity  flavored  with  Young 
Hyson.  There  was  no  fear  of  the  extem- 
poraneous, of  variety  spicing  her  infinite 
custom.  With  the  deft  touch  of  long  mal- 
practice, she  dabbed  awry  my  well-set 
scarf  pin ;  and  then,  as  I  closed  the  door,  I 
heard  her  morning  slippers  pattering  back 
to  her  cooling  tea. 

When  I  set  out  I  had  no  thought  or 
premonition  of  what  was  to  occur.  The 
attack  came  suddenly. 

For  many  weeks  I  had  been  toiling,  al- 
most night  and  day,  at  a  famous  railroad 
law  case  that  I  won  triumphantly  but  a 
few  days  previously.  In  fact,  I  had  been 
digging  away  at  the  law  almost  without 
cessation  for  many  years.  Once  or  twice 
good  Doctor  Volney,  my  friend  and  phy- 
sician, had  warned  me. 

"If  you  don't  slacken  up,  Bellford,"  he 
said,  "you'll  go  suddenly  to  pieces.  Either 
your  nerves  or  your  brain  will  give  way. 
Tell  me,  does  a  week  pass  in  which  you 
do  not  read  in  the  papers  of  a  case  of 
apha.sia — of  some  man  lost,  wandering 
nameless,  with  his  past  and  his  identity 
blotted  out — -and  all  from  that  little  brain 
clot  made  by  overwork  or  worry?" 

"I  always  thought,"  said  I,  "that  the 
clot  in  those  instances  was  really  to  be 
found  on  the  brains  of  the  newspaper 
reporters." 

Doctor  Volney  shook  his  head. 

"The  disease  exists,"  he  said.  "You 
need   a   change   or   a  rest.      Court-room, 
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office  and  home — there  is  the  only  route 
you  travel.  For  recreation  you — read  law 
books.    Better  take  warning  in  time." 

"On  Thursday  nights,"  I  said,  defen- 
sively, "my  wife  and  I  play  cribbage.  On 
Sundays  she  reads  to  me  the  weekly  letter 
from  her  mother.  That  law  books  are  not 
a  recreation  remains  yet  to  be  establish- 
ed." 

That  morning  as  I  walked  I  was  think- 
ing of  Doctor  Volney's  words.  I  was  feel- 
ing as  well  as  I  usually  did — possibly  in 
better  spirits  than  usual. 

I  awoke  with  stiff  and  cramped  muscles 
from  having  slept  long  on  the  incommodi- 
ous seat  of  a  day  coach.  I  leaned  my  head 
against  the  seat  and  tried  to  think.  After 
a  long  time  I  said  to  myself:  "I  must  have 
a  name  of  some  sort."  I  searched  my 
pockets.  Not  a  card;  not  a  letter;  not  a 
paper  or  monogram  could  I  find.  But  I 
found  in  my  coat  pocket  nearly  $3,000  in 
bills  of  large  denomination.  "I  must  be 
some  one,  of  course,"  I  repeated  to  my.self, 
and  began  again  to  consider. 

The  car  was  well  crowded  with  men, 
among  whom,  I  told  myself,  there  must 
have  been  some  common  interest,  for  they 
intermingled  freely,  and  seemed  in  the 
best  good  humor  and  spirits.  One  of 
them^ — a  stout,  spectacled  gentleman  en- 
veloped in  a  decided  odor  of  cinnamon 
and  aloes — took  the  vacant  half  of  my 
seat  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  unfolded  a 
newspaper.  In  the  intervals  between  his 
periods  of  reading,  we  conversed,  as  travel- 
ers will,  on  current  affairs.  I  found  my- 
self able  to  sustain  the  conversation  on 
such  subjects  with  credit,  at  least  to  my 
memory.  By  and  by  my  companion 
said: 

"You  are  one  of  us,  of  course.  Fine 
lot  of  men  the  West  sends  in  this  time. 
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I'm  glad  they  held  the  convention  in  New 
York;  I've  never  been  P^ast  before.  Mv 
name's  R.  P.  Bolder — Bolder  &  Son,  of 
Hickorj'  Grove,  Missouri." 

Though  unprepared,  I  rose  to  the  em- 
ergency, as  men  will  when  put  to  it.  Now 
must  I  hold  a  christening,  and  be  at  once 
babe,  parson  and  parent.  My  senses 
came  to  the  rescue  of  my  slower  brain. 
The  insistent  odor  of  drugs  from  my  com- 
panion supplied  one  idea;  a  glance  at  his 
newspaper,  where  my  eye  met  a  conspicu- 
ous advertisement,  assisted  me  further. 

"My  name,"  said  I,  glibly,  "is  Edward 
Pinkhammer.  I  am  a  druggist,  and  my 
home  is  in  Cornopolis,  Kansas." 

"I  knew  you  were  a  druagist,"  said  my 
fellow  traveler,  affably.  "I  saw  the  cal- 
lous spot  on  your  right  forefinger  where 
the  handle  of  the  pestle  rubs.  Of  course, 
you  are  a  delegate  to  our  National  Con- 
vention." 

"Are  all  these  men  druggists?"  I  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"They  are.  This  car  came  throush 
from  the  West.  And  they're  your  old- 
time  drugoists,  too — none  of  your  patent 
tablet-and-granule  pharmashootists  that 
iise  slot  machines  instead  of  a  prescription 
desk.  We  percolate  our  owm  paretroric 
and  roll  our  own  pills,  and  we  ain't  above 
handling  a  few  garden  seeds  in  the  sprinsr, 
and  carrying  a  side  line  of  confectionerv 
and  shoes.  I  tell  you  TTampinkor,  I've 
got  an  idea  to  sprins;  on  this  convention 
— new  ideas  is  what  they  want.  Now,  vou 
know  the  shelf  bottles  of  tartar  emetic 
and  Rochelle  salt  Ant.  et  Pot.  Tart,  and 
Sod.  et  Pot.  Tart. — one's  poison,  vou 
know,  and  the  other's  harmless.  It's  easv 
to  mistake  one  label  for  the  other.  Where 
do  drugdsts  mostlv  keep  'em?  "Whv.  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  on  different  shelves. 
That's  wrong.  I  say  keep  'em  side  bv 
side,  so  when  vou  want  one  you  can  al- 
ways compare  it  with  the  other  and  avoid 
mi.stakes.    Do  you  catch  the  idea?" 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  good  one,"  I 
said. 

"All  right!  When  T  snrinp-  it  on  the 
convention  you  back  it  un,  We'll  make 
,«!ome  of  these  Eastern  orance-nhosphnte- 
and-massace-cream  professors  that  think 
they're  the  only  lozenpcs  in  the  market 
look  like  hypodermic  tablets." 

"If  T  can  be  of  any  aid,"  T  said,  warm- 
ing, "the  two  bottles  of  —  er " 


"Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  and 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potash." 

"Shall  henceforth  sit  side  by  side,"  I 
concluded,  firmly. 

"Now,  there's  another  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Bolder.  "For  an  excipient  in  manipulat- 
ing a  pill  mass  which  do  you  prefer — the 
magnesia  carbonate  or  the  pulverized 
glycerrhiza  radiz?" 

"The — er  magnesia,"  I  said.  It  was 
easier  to  say  than  the  other  word. 

Mr.  Bolder  glanced  at  me  distrustfully 
through  his  spectacles. 

"Give  me  the  glycerrhiza,"  said  he. 
"Magnesia  cakes." 

"Here's  another  one  of  these  fake 
aphasia  cases,"  he  said,  presently,  hand- 
ing me  his  newspaper,  and  laying  his  fin- 
ger upon  an  aritcle.  "I  don't  believe  in 
'em.  I  put  nine  out  of  ten  of  'em  down 
as  frauds.  A  man  gets  sick  of  his  busi- 
ness and  his  folks  and  wants  to  have  a 
good  time.  He  skips  out  somewhere,  and 
when  they  find  him  he  pretends  to  have 
lost  his  memory — don't  know  his  own 
name,  and  won't  even  recognize  the  straw- 
berry mark  on  his  wife's  left  shoulder. 
Aphasia!  Tut!  Why  can't  they  stay  at 
home  and  forget?" 

I  took  the  paper  and  read,  after  the 
pungent  head-lines,  the  following: 

"Denver  ,  June  12. — Elwyn  C. 
Bellford,  a  prominent  lawyer,  is  mys- 
teriously mis.sing  from  his  home 
since  three  days  ago,  and  all  efforts 
to  locate  him  have  been  in  vain.  Mr. 
Bellford  is  a  well-known  citizen  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  has  enjoy- 
ed a  large  and  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice. He  is  married  and  owns  a  fine 
home  and  the  most  extensive  private 
library  in  the  State.  On  the  dav  of 
his  disappearance,  he  drew  quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  his  bank. 
No  one  can  be  found  who  saw  him 
after  he  left  the  bank.  Mr.  Bellford 
was  a  man  of  singularly  quiet  and 
domestic  tastes,  and  seemed  to  find 
his  happiness  in  his  home  and  pro- 
fession. If  any  clue  at  all  exists  to 
his  strange  disappearance,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  some 
months  he  has  been  deeply  absorbed 
in  an  important  law  ca.'je  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Q.  Y.  and  Z.  Railroad 
Company.      It   is   feared   that   over- 
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work  may  have  affected  his  mind. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
man." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  not  altogether 
uncynical,  Mr.  Bolder,"  I  said,  after  I  had 
read  the  despatch.  "This  has  the  sound, 
to  me,  of  a  genuine  case.  "Why  should 
this  man,  prosperous,  happily  married 
and  respected,  choose  suddenly  to  aban- 
don everything?  I  know  that  these  lapses 
of  memory  do  occur,  and  that  men  do 
find  themselves  adrift  without  a  name,  a 
history  or  a  home." 

"Oh,  gammon  and  jalap!"  said  Mr. 
Bolder.  "It's  larks  they're  after.  There's 
too  much  education  nowadays.  Men 
know  about  aphasia,  and  they  use  it  for 
an  excuse.  The  women  are  wise,  too. 
When  it's  all  over  they  look  you  in  the 
eve,  as  scientific  as  you  please,  and  say: 
'He  hypnotized  me.'  " 

Thus  Mr.  Bolder  diverted,  but  did  not 
aid,  me  with  his  comments  and  philoso- 
phy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  about  ten  at 
night.  I  rode  in  a  cab  to  a  hotel,  and  T 
wrote  my  name  "Edward  Pinkhammer" 
in  the  register.  As  I  did  so  I  felt  pervade 
me  a  splendid,  wild,  intoxicating  buoy- 
ancy— a  sense  of  unlimited  freedom,  of 
newly  attained  possibilities.  I  was  just 
born  into  the  world.  The  old  fetters — 
whatever  thev  had  been — were  stricken 
from  my  hands  and  feet.  The  future  lav 
before  me  a  clear  road  such  as  an  infant 
enters,  and  I  could  set  out  upon  it  equip- 
ped with  a  man's  learning  and  experience. 

I  thought  the  hotel  clerk  looked  at  me 
five  seconds  too  long.     I  had  no  baggace. 

"The  Druggists'  Convention."  I  said. 
"My  trunk  has  somehow  failed  to  arrive." 
I  drew  out  a  roll  of  money. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  showing  an  auriferous 
tooth,  "we  have  quite  a  number  of  the 
Western  delegates  stopping  here."  He 
struck  a  bell  for  the  boy. 

I  endeavored  to  give  color  to  my  role. 

"There  is  an  important  movement  on 
foot  among  us  Westerners,"  I  said,  "in  re- 
gard to  a  recommendation  to  the  conven- 
tion that  the  bottles  containing  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potash,  and  the 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  potash  be  kept  in 
a  contiguous  position  on  the  shelf," 


"Gentleman  to  three-fourteen,"  said  the 
clerk,  hastily.  I  was  whisked  away  to 
my  room. 

The  next  day  I  bought  a  trunk  and 
clothing,  and  began  to  live  the  life  of 
Edward  Pinkhammer.  I  did  not  tax  my 
brain  with  endeavors  to  solve  problems  of 
the  past. 

It  was  a  piquant  and  sparkling  cup  that 
the  great  island  city  held  up  to  my  lips. 
I  drank  of  it  gratefully.  The  keys  of 
Manhattan  belong  to  him  who  is  able  to 
bear  them.  You  must  be  either  the  city's 
guest  or  its  victim. 

The  following  few  days  were  as  gold 
and  silver.  Edward  Pinkhammer,  yet 
counting  back  to  his  birth  by  hours  only, 
knew  the  rare  joy  of  having  come  iipon 
so  diverting  a  world  full-fledged  and  un- 
restrained. I  sat  entranced  on  the  magic 
carpets  provided  in  theatres  and  roof-gar- 
dens, that  tran.sported  one  into  strange 
and  delightful  lands  full  of  frolicsome 
music,  pretty  girls  and  grotesque,  drollv 
extravagant  parodies  upon  human  kind. 
I  went  here  and  there  at  my  own  dear 
will,  bound  by  no  limits  of  space,  time  or 
comportment.  I  dined  in  weird  cabarets, 
at  weirder  tables  d'hote  to  the  sound  of 
Hungarian  music  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
mercurial  artists  and  sculptors.  Or,  again, 
where  the  night  life  quivers  in  the  electric 
glare  like  a  kinetoscopic  picture,  and  the 
millinery  of  the  world,  and  its  jewels,  and 
the  ones  whom  they  adorn,  and  the  men 
who  make  all  three  possible  are  met  for 
good  cheer  and  the  spectacular  effect. 
And  among  all  the.se  .'scenes  that  I  have 
mentioned  I  learned  one  thing  that  I 
never  knew  before.  And  that  is  that  the 
key  to  liberty  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Li- 
cense, but  Convention  holds  it.  Comity 
has  a  toll-gate  at  which  you  must  pay,  or 
you  may  not  enter  the  land  of  Freedom. 
In  all  the  glitter,  the  .seeming  disorder, 
the  parade,  the  abandon,  I  saw  this  law, 
unobtrusive,  yet  like  iron,  prevail.  There- 
fore, in  Manhattan  you  must  obey  these 
unwritten  laws,  '  and  then  you  will  be 
freest  of  the  free.  If  you  decline  to  be 
bound  by  them,  you  put  on  shackles. 

Sometimes,  as  my  mood  urged  me,  I 
would  seek  the  stately,  softly  murmuring 
palm  rooms,  redolent  with  high-born  life 
and  delicate  restraint,  in  which  to  dine. 
Again  I  would  go  down  to  the  waterways 
in  steamers  packed  with   vociferous,  be- 
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decked,  unchecked  love-making  clerks 
and  shop-girls  to  their  crude  pleasures  on 
the  island  shores.  And  there  was  always 
Broadway — glistening,  opulent,  wily, 
varying,  desirable  Broadway^ — growing 
upon  one  like  an  opium  habit. 

One  afternoon  as  I  entered  my  hotel 
a  stout  man  with  a  big  nose  and  a  black 
mustache  blocked  my  way  in  the  corri- 
dor. When  I  would  have  passed  around 
him,  he  greeted  me  with  offensive  I'am- 
iliarity. 

"Hallo,  Bellford!"  he  cried,  loudly. 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  in  New 
York?  Didn't  know  anything  could 
drag  you  away  from  that  old  book  den  of 
yours.  Is  Mrs.  B.  along  or  is  this  a  little 
business  run  alone,  eh?" 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir,"  I  said, 
coldly,  releasing  my  hand  from  his  grasp. 
"My  name  is  Pinkhammer.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me." 

.  The  man  dropped  to  one  side,  appar- 
ently a.stonished.  As  I  walked  to  the 
clerk's  desk  I  heard  him  call  to  a  bell  boy 
and  say  something  about  telegraph 
blanks. 

"You  will  give  me  my  bill,"  I  said  to 
the  clerk,  "and  have  my  baggage  brought 
down  in  half  an  hour.  I  do  not  care  to 
remain  where  I  am  annoyed  by  confidence 
men." 

I  moved  that  afternoon  to  another 
hotel,  a  sedate,  old-fashioned  one  on  lower 
Fifth  Avenue. 

There  was  a  restaurant  a  little  wav  off 
Broadway  where  one  could  be  served  al- 
most al  fresco  in  a  tropic  array  of  screen- 
ing flora.  Quiet  and  luxury  and  a  per- 
fect service  made  it  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  take  luncheon  or  refreshment. 
One  afternoon  I  was  there  picking  mv 
way  to  a  table  among  the  ferns  when  I 
felt  my  sleeve  caught. 

"Mr.  Bellford!"  exclaimed  an  amazing- 
ly sweet  voice. 

I  turned  quickly  to  see  a  lady  seated 
alone — a  lady  of  about  thirtv,  with  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  evees,  who  looked  at 
me  as  though  I  had  been  her  very  dear 
friend. 

"You  were  about  to  pass  me,"  she  said, 
accusingly.  "Don't  tell  me  yoii  did  not 
know  me.  Why  should  we  not  shake 
hands — at  least  once  in  fifteen  years?" 

I  shook  hands  with  her  at  once.  I 
took  a  chair  opposite  her  at  the  table.     T 


summoned  with  my  eyebrows  a  hovering 
waiter.  The  lady  was  philandering  with 
an  orange  ice.  I  ordered  a  creme  de 
menthe.  Her  hair  was  reddish  bronze. 
You  could  not  look  at  it,  because  you 
could  not  look  away  from  her  eyes.  But 
you  were  conscious  of  it  as  you  are  con- 
scious of  sunset  while  you  look  into  the 
profundities  of  a  wood  at  twilight. 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  me?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  smiling,  "I  was  never 
sure  of  that." 

"What  would  you  think,"  I  said,  a  little 
anxiously,  "if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  my 
name  is  Edward  Pinkhammer,  from 
Cornopolis,  Kansas?" 

"What  would  I  think?"  she  repeated, 
with  a  merry  glance.  "Why,  that  you 
had  not  brought  Mrs.  Bellford  to  New 
York  with  you,  of  course.  I  do  wish  you 
had.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  Marian." 
Her  voice  lowered  slightly^ — "You  haven't 
changed  much,  Elwyn." 

I  felt  hei  wonderful  eyes  searching 
mine  and  my  face  more  closely. 

"Yes,  you  have,"  she  amended,  and 
there  was  a  soft,  exultant  note  in  her 
latest  tones;  "I  see  it  now.  You  haven't 
forgotten.  You  haven't  forgotten  for  a 
year  or  a  day  or  an  hour.  I  told  you  you 
never  could." 

I  poked  my  straw  anxiously  in  the 
creme  de  menthe. 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said, 
a  little  uneasy  at  her  gaze.  "But  that  is 
just  the  trouble.  I  have  forgotten.  I've 
forgotten  everything." 

She  flouted  my  denial.  She  laughed 
deliciously  at  something  she  seemed  to 
see  in  my  face. 

"I've  heard  of  you  at  times,"  she  went 
on.  "You're  quite  a  big  law^^er  out  We.st 
—Denver,  isn't  it,  or  Los  Angeles?  Mar- 
ian must  be  very  proud  of  you.  You 
knew,  I  suppose,  that  I  married  six 
months  after  you  did.  You  may  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers.  The  flowers  alone 
cost  two  thousand  dollars." 

She  had  mentioned  fifteen  years.  Fif- 
teen years  is  a  long  time. 

"Would  it  be  too  late,"  I  asked,  some- 
what timorously,  "to  offer  you  congratu- 
lations?" 

"Not  if  you  dare  do  it,"  she  answered, 
with  such  fine  intrepidity  that  I  was 
silent,  and  began  to  crease  patterns  on  the 
cloth  with  my  thumb  nail. 
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"Tell  me  one  thing,"  she  said,  leaning 
toward  me  rather  eagerly — "a  thing  I 
have  wanted  to  know  for  many  years — 
just  from  a  woman's  curiosity,  of  course 
• — have  you  ever  dared  since  that  night  to 
touch,  smell  or  look  at  white  roses — at 
white  roses  wet  with  rain  and  dew?" 

I  took  a  sip  of  creme  de  menthe. 

"It  would  be  useless,  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
with  a  sigh,  "for  me  to  repeat  that  I  have 
no  recollection  at  all  about  these  things. 
My  memory  is  completely  at  fault.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  I  regret  it." 

The  lady  rested  her  arms  upon  the 
table,  and  again  her  eyes  disdained  my 
words  and  went  traveling  by  their  own 
route  direct  to  my  soul.  She  laughed 
softly,  with  a  strange  quality  in  the  sound 
— it  was  a  laugh  of  happiness — yes,  and 
of  content — and  of  misery.  I  tried  to 
look  away  from  her. 

"You  lie,  Elwyn  Bellford,"  she  breath- 
ed, blissfully.     "Oh,  I  know  you  lie!" 

I  gazed  dully  into  the  ferns. 

"My  name  is  Edward  Pinkhammer,"  I 
said.  "I  came  with  the  delegates  to  the 
Druggists'  National  Convention.  There  is 
a  movement  on  foot  for  arranging  a  new 
position  for  the  bottles  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  tartrate  of  potash,  in  which, 
very  likely,  you  would  take  little  inter- 
est." 

A  shining  landau  stopped  before  the 
entrance.  The  lady  rose.  I  took  her 
hand,  and  bowed. 

"I  am  deeply  sorry,"  I  said  to  her, 
"that  I  cannot  remember.  I  could  ex- 
plain, but  fear  you  would  not  understand. 
You  will  not  concede  Pinkhammer;  and 
I  really  cannot  at  all  conceive  of  the — 
the  roses  and  other  things." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Bellford,"  she  said,  with 
her  happy,  sorrowful  smile,  as  she  step- 
ped into  her  carriage. 

I  attended  the  theatre  that  night. 
When  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  a  quiet  man 
in  dark  clothes,  who  seemed  interested  in 
rubbing  his  finger  nails  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, appeared,  magically,  at  my  side. 

"Mr.  Pinkhammer,"  he  said,  casually, 
giving  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to  his 
forefinger,  "may  I  request  you  to  step 
aside  with  for  a  little  conversation?  There 
is  a  room  here." 

"Certainly,"  I  answered. 

He  conducted  me  into  a  small,  private 
parlor.     A  lady   and  a  gentleman  were 


there.  The  lady,  I  surmised,  would  have 
been  unusually  good-looking  had  her 
features  not  been  clouded  by  an  expres- 
sion of  keen  worry  and  fatigue.  She  was 
of  a  style  of  figure  and  possessed  coloring 
and  features  that  were  agreeable  to  my 
fancy.  She  was  in  a  traveling  dress;  she 
fixed  upon  me  an  earnest  look  of  extreme 
anxiety,  and  pressed  an  unsteady  hand  to 
her  bosom.  I  think  she  would  have  start- 
ed forward,  but  the  gentleman  arrested 
her  movement  with  an  authoritative 
motion  of  his  hand.  He  then  came,  him- 
self, to  meet  me.  He  was  a  man  of  forty, 
a  little  gray  about  the  temples,  and  with  a 
strong,  thoughtful  face. 

"Bellford,  old  man,"  he  said,  cordially, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  Of  course  we 
know  everything  is  all  right.  I  warned 
you,  you  know,  that  you  were  overdoing 
it.  Now,  you'll  go  back  with  us,  and  be 
yourself  again  in  no  time." 

I  smiled  ironically. 

"I  have  been  'Bellforded'  so  often,"  I 
said,  "that  it  has  lost  its  edge.  Still,  in 
the  end,  it  may  grow  wearisome.  Would 
you  be  willing  at  all  to  entertain  the  hy- 
pothesis that  my  name  is  Edward  Pink- 
hammer, and  that  I  never  saw  you  before 
in  my  life?" 

Before  the  man  could  reply  a  waiUng 
cry  came  from  the  woman.  She  sprang 
past  his  detaining  arm.  "Elwyn!"  she 
sobbed,  and  cast  herself  upon  me,  and 
clung  tight.  "Elwyn,"  she  cried  again, 
"don't  break  my  heart.  I  am  your  wife 
— call  my  name  once — just  once!  I 
could  see  you  dead  rather  than  this  way." 

I  unwound  uer  arms  respectfully,  but 
firmly. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  severely,  "pardon  me 
if  I  suggest  that  you  accept  a  resemblance 
too  precipitately.  It  is  a  pity,"  I  went  on, 
with  an  amused  laugh,  as  the  thought  oc- 
cured  to  me,  "that  this  Bellford  and  I 
could  not  be  kept  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  shelf  like  tartrates  of  sodium  and 
antimony  for  purposes  of  identification. 
In  order  to  understand  the  allusion,"  I 
concluded  airily,  "it  may  be  necessary  for 
you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Druggists'  National  Convention." 

The  lady  turned  to  her  companion,  and 
grasped  his  arm. 

"What  is  it,  Doctor  Volney?  Oh,  what 
is  it?"  she  moaned. 

He  led  her  to  the  door. 
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"Go  to  your  room  for  a  while,"  I  heard 
him  say.  "I  will  remain  and  talk  with 
him.  His  mind?  No,  I  think  not — only 
a  portion  of  the  brain.  Yes,  I  am  sure 
he  will  recover.  Go  to  your  room  and 
leave  me  with  him." 

The  lady  disappeared.  The  man  in 
dark  clothes  also  went  outside,  still  mani- 
curing himself  in  a  thoughtful  way.  I 
think  he  waited  in  the  hall. 

"I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  a  while, 
Mr.  Pinkhannner,  if  I  may,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  remained. 

"Very  well,  if  you  care  to,"  I  replied, 
"and  will  excuse  me  if  I  take  it  comfort- 
ably; I  am  rather  tired."  I  stretched 
myself  upon  a  couch  by  a  window  and  lit 
a  cigar.     He  drew  a  chair  nearby. 

"Let  us  speak  to  the  point,"  he  said, 
.soothingly.  "Your  name  is  not  Pinkham- 
mer." 

"I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  I  said, 
coolly.  "But  a  man  must  have  a  name  of 
some  sort.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
extravagantly  admire  the  name  of  Pink- 
hammer.  But  when  one  christens  one's 
self  suddenly,  the  fine  names  do  not  seem 
to  suggest  themselves.  But,  suppose  it 
had  been  Scheringhausen  or  Scroggins! 
I  think  I  did  very  well  with  Pinkham- 
mer." 

"Your  name,"  said  the  other  man,  seri- 
ously, "is  Elwyn  C.  Bellford.  You  are  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  in  Denver.  You  are 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  aphasia,  which 
has  caused  you  to  forget  your  identity. 
The  cause  of  it  was  over-application  to 
your  profession,  and,  perhaps,  a  life  too 
bare  of  natural  recreation  and  pleasures. 
The  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room  is 
your  wife." 

"She  is  what  I  would  call  a  fine-looking 
woman,"  I  said,  after  a  judicial  pause. 
"I  particularly  admire  the  shade  of  brown 
in  her  hair." 

"She  is  a  wife  to  be  proud  of.  Since 
your  disappearance,  nearly  two  weeks  ago, 
she  has  scarcely  closed    her    eyes.      We 


learned  that  you  were  in  New  York 
through  a  telegram  sent  by  Isidore  New- 
man, a  traveling  man  from  Denver.  He 
said  that  he  had  met  you  in  a  hotel  here, 
and  that  you  did  not  recognize  him." 

"I  think  I  remember  the  occasion,"  I 
said.  "The  fellow  called  me  'Bellford,' 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  But  don't  you 
think  it  about  time,  now,  for  you  to  in- 
troduce yourself?" 

"I  am  Robert  Volney — Doctor  Volney. 
I  have  been  your  close  friend  for  twenty 
years,  and  your  physician  for  fifteen.  I 
came  with  Mrs.  Bellford  to  trace  you  as 
soon  as  we  got  the  telegram.  Try,  Elwyn, 
old  man — try  to  remember!" 

"What's  the  use  to  try?"  I  asked,  with 
a  little  frown.  "You  say  you  are  a  physi- 
cian. Is  aphasia  curable?  When  a  man 
loses  his  memory  does  it  return  slowly,  or 
suddenly?" 

"Sometimes  gradually  and  imperfectly; 
sometimes  as  suddenly  as  it  went." 

"Will  you  undertake  the  treatment  of 
my  case.  Doctor  Volney?"  I  asked. 

"Old  friend,"  said  he,  "I'll  do  ever}'- 
thing  in  my  power,  and  will  have  done 
everything  that  science  can  do  to  cure 
you." 

"Very  well,"  .said  I.  "Then  you  will 
consider  that  I  am  your  patient.  Every- 
thing is  in  confidence  now — professional 
confidence." 

"Of  course,"  said  Doctor  Volney. 

I  got  up  from  the  couch.  Some  one  had 
set  a  vase  of  white  roses  on  the  centre 
table — a  cluster  of  white  roses,  freshly 
sprinkled  and  fragrant.  I  threw  them 
far  out  of  the  window,  and  then  I  laid 
myself  upon  the  couch  again. 

"It  will  be  best,  Bobby,"  I  said,  "to 
have  this  cure  happen  suddenly.  I'm 
rather  tired  of  it  all,  anyway.  You  may 
go  now  and  bring  Marian  in.  But,  oh. 
Doc,"  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  I  kicked  him 
on  the  shin — "good  old  Doc  —  it  was 
glorious!" 


Honorable  'Sam'  Blake 


By 

G.  H.  Maitland 


A  KEEN-EYED  old  man  with  an  in- 
evitable silk  hat  goes  daily  up  the 
steps  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
Building,  in  Toronto.  He  is  the  Honor- 
able Samuel  Hume  Blake,  the  outstand- 
ing layman  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada,  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  best- 
known,  of  the  great  counsel  of  the  Do- 
minion, her  most  brilliant  exponent  of  re- 
partee, and  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
become  known  from  coast  to  coast  with- 
out entering  either  Parliament  or  Legis- 
lature. He  is  Blake  the  Crusader,  the  man 
with  the  most  scorching  tongue,  but  withal 
one  of  the  most  loving  hearts,  in  all 
Canada. 

All  Canada  knows  his  history  and  what 
he  stands  for;  how  he  rose  steadily  and 
unsensationally  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other until  the  country  came  to  recognize 
him  as  one  of  its  great  men — great  in 
himself,  not  for  any  afhliation  with  one 
political  cause  or  another,  nor  for  the 
deeds  which  commonly  distinguish  many 
men,  but  for  a  quality  more  rare — a  cer- 
tain worth  in  the  man  himself,  his  sanity 
and  his  deep  sincerity. 

Once,  in  a  Synod  meeting  he  had  been 
flaying  a  clergyman  who  was  what  he 
called  a  "Jimmie  Dumps  of  a  man,"  a 
moaning,  groaning  individual  who  had 
neglected  to  take  up  some  of  the  collec- 
tions which  the  Synod  had  ordered.  Leav- 
ing the  church  shortly  afterwards,  a  prom- 
inent Anglican  ventured  to  intimate  to 
Mr.  Blake  that  he  had  hit  the  fellow  pretty 
hard.  "Have  I?"  queried  the  culprit;  and 
then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Do  you 
know,  my  friend,  I  sometimes  think  I 
don't  get  credit  for  the  things  I  do  not 
say."  That  is  a  Blakeism,  and  perhaps  a 
reasonable  contention. 
c 


At  any  rate,  Mr.  Blake  comes  honestly 
by  one  of  the  most  merciless  tongues  thai 
ever  denounced  high  hnaiice,  higli  church 
or  niglier  critics,  i'hese  are  his  three  pei 
aversions,  liis  father,  the  late  Hon.  vV. 
H.  Blake,  has  been  described  as  tne  man 
whose  speech  set  hre  to  the  Pailiament 
Buildings  at  Montreal,  and  the  story 
throws  such  light  upon  the  character  oi 
the  son  that  it  is  worth  recalling.  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  had  stigmatized  the 
Erench-Canadians  as  rebels.  Mr.  Blake, 
who  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  family 
compact,  retorted  that  there  was  such  x 
thing  as  rebellion  against  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  against  the  Crown,  and 
intimated  that  Sir  Allan  was  himself  a 
rebel.  In  fact,  he  did  more  than  intimate 
it.  He  asserted  it,  and  refused  to  retract. 
His  address  was  so  stinging  that  MacJMab 
was  goaded  to  fury,  and  only  the  inter- 
ference of  the  sergeant-at-arms  prevented 
a  personal  encounter.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Sir  Allan  challenged  his  opponent 
to  a  duel ;  at  any  rate,  the  speech  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  scath- 
ing in  the  annals  of  Canada.  When  a 
gang  of  rioters  set  fire  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings  in  1849,  there  were  those  who 
attributed  the  act  to  the  bitterness  aroused 
by  Mr.  Blake's  castigation. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  early 
life  of  his  son,  Samuel,  which  are  gen- 
erally forgotten.  One  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  he  spent  four  weary  years  in  the 
commercial  establishment  of  Ross,  Mitchell 
&  Company,  Toronto.  The  other  is  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  boy 
elocutionist.  In  the  public  school  he  was 
the  wonder  and  object  of  emulation  of  his 
classmates  in  this  respect;  one  of  those 
prodigies,  apparently,  whose  shrill  declam- 
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atious  are  the  pride  of  their  teachers  and 
the  dread  of  the  public.  But  he  upset  all 
precedents  by  growing  to  a  maturity  as 
promising  as  his  boyhood.  And  then, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  he  felt 
drawn  towards  mercantile  life.  It  was 
like  caging  an  eagle.  He  left  commerce 
for  the  law,  and  in  his  new  profession  he 
became  an  immediate  success. 

There  are  but  few  families  in  which 
father  and  two  sons  bear  the  title  of  "Hon- 
orable," but  the  Blakes  form  an  excep- 
tion. The  law  partnership  consisted  of 
Edward  and  Samuel,  the  former  now- 
known  the  Empire  over  as  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Blake.  Samuel,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  pro- 
fessional income  of  $15,000,  which  was 
a  larger  sum  then  than  now,  and  large 
enough  even  yet.  And  then,  in  1872,  he 
did  an  inexplicable  thing,  and  accepted 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Ontario,  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  a  poli- 
tical opponent,  the  salary  attached  being 
a  mere  $5,000.  His  father  had  been 
Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  lure 
of  chancellorships  was  apparently  strong. 
But  Mr.  Blake  probably  took  the  position 
because  of  failing  health.  Relieved  of  his 
private  practice,  he  gradually  became  his 
physical  self  again,  retired  from  the  bench 
in  1881,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
live,  is  able  to  do  a  big  day's  work  every 
day  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  firm  of 
Blake,  Lash,  Anglin  &  Cassels.  He  is  one 
of  four  living  Ontario  judges  who  have 
retired  from  the  bench,  his  colleagues  in 
this  respect  being  Justice  Mabee,  who  left 
the  bench  for  the  Railway  Commission ; 
Justice  Osier,  who  retired  from  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  Justice  Maclennan,  who  re- 
tired from  Supreme  Court.  It  is  from  his 
Vice-Chancellorship  that  Mr.  Blake  de- 
rives his  courtesy  title  of  "Honorable." 

But  the  Blake  tongue  and  the  Blake 
pen  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
Blake  history.  Mr.  Blake  is  widely  known 
as  a  lawyer,  but  to  the  people  of  Canada 
he  is  first  of  all  a  crusader,  and  in  his 
crusades  he  spares  no  opponent.  He  has 
the  faculty  for  saying  things  that  sting. 
He  once  referred  to  a  certain  stalwart,  but 
hardly  eminent,  member  of  his  profession 
by  asking  a  friend  to  "think  what  the 
police  force  missed  in  that  man."  He  it 
was  who  coimselled  an  audience  not  to 
take  editors  too  seriously.   "They  are  only 


fellows  with  a  little  more  paper  than  you 
have."  Casual  acquaintances  are  at  once 
.struck  with  his  vigorous  and  distinctive 
personality.  President  Taft,  who  met 
met  him  at  Murry  Bay  during  one  of  the 
summers  spent  there,  often  enquires  after 
him  when  he  meets  Toronto  people. 

It  was  at  Murray  Bay  that  there  occur- 
red an  incident  of  which  Mr.  Blake  has 
probably  never  been  told.  High  church 
is  his  bete  noir.  He  has  not  been  noted 
for  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  he  is  an  uncompromising 
fighter  of  what  he  calls  the  Rome  within 
his  own.  He  has  written  pamphlets  that 
almost  burned  the  fingers  of  their  readers, 
so  bitterly  did  they  denounce  certain  An- 
glicans whom  he  accuses  of  un-Protestant 
teachings.  At  Murray  Bay  there  was  a 
little  Protestant  church,  and  Mr.  Blake 
occasionally  took  the  services.  Three  of 
the  Blakes  had  cottages  at  the  place,  and 
a  visitor  who  asked  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blake's  residence  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  habitant  driver  understand. 
At  last,  however,  a  great  light  broke  upon 
the  native.  "Bien  I"  he  exclaimed,  "Mees- 
ter  Blake  qui  chante  la  messe  dans  la 
chapelle."  And  if  Mr.  Blake  had  known 
that  he  was  accused  of  conducting  mass 
in  the  chapel,  he  would  have  glared  the 
unfortunate  habitant  out  of  existence. 

On  his  way  from  Murray  Bay  to  To- 
ronto, once,  he  figured  in  an  amusing 
incident  which  has  since  become  a  classic. 
He  was  taking  dinner  in  the  railway  res- 
taurant at  Montreal,  and,  being  quite  hun- 
gry, picked  up  the  bill  of  fare  with  some 
satisfaction. 

"A  little  soup,  please,"  he  said  to  the 
waitress. 

The  girl  was  gone  some  time,  and  re 
turned  rather  shame-facedly.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  said,  "but  the  soup  is  all  gone.  What 
will  you  have?" 

"A  little  fish,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
traveler. 

There  was  more  delay.  At  last  the  girl 
came  back,  looking  more  put  out  than 
ever.  "I  am  sorry,  but  the  fish  is  all 
gone,  too,"  she  explained. 

Mr.  Blake  regarded  her  with  mixed 
emotions.  "Ah,  I  see,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"This  card  you  gave  me  is  a  list  of  the 
things  you  have  not  got.  Please  bring 
me  a  list  of  the  things  you  have." 
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His  hatred  for  any  custom  which  could 
be  construed  as  un-Protestant  recalls  his 
celebrated  comment  upon  a  certain  build- 
ing in  Toronto,  which  had  been  erected 
by  a  bank  of  which  the  directorate  is  large- 
ly Roman  Catholic.  "Fine  architecture; 
pure  Greek,"  said  a  friend.  "Yes,"  as- 
sented Mr.  Blake,  "pure  Greek  without, 
and  pure  Roman  within." 

The  man  scintillates  with  such  sayings. 
"At  any  gathering,  the  head  of  the  table 
is  where  Blake  is,"  was  the  description 
vouchsafed  recently  by  an  intimate.  He 
sometimes  interjects  remarks  at  critical 
moments  which  will  at  once  restore  good 
humor.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  just  as 
likely  to  say  something  that  will  make 
some  other  man  of  less  ready  tongue  de- 
sirous of  assassinating  him.  He  has  no 
patience  with  the  slothful.  "Ahl"  he  re- 
marked significantly,  when  a  chronic  late- 
comer entered  a  committee  meeting,  "the 
last.  Of  course,  someone  always  has  to  be 
last,  but  why  should  it  always  be  the  same 
one?"  This  is  a  question  which  many 
people  have  asked  themselves  without  ven- 
turing to  ask  it  of  the  offender. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Blake  listened 
rather  impatiently  to  a  speaker  whose 
argument  was  logically  a  non-sequitur. 
"It  reminds  me,"  he  declared  at  last,  "of 
the  fellow  who  was  asked  if  he  could  speak 
French,  and  who  said.  No,  but  I  have  a 
cousin  who  plays  the  German  flute." 

Such  witticisms  as  these  have  convulsed 
the  Synod  on  many  occasions.  It  was 
there  that  a  wild  Irish  clergyman  was  at- 
tacking the  diocesan  mi.ssion  fund.  He 
wound  up  with  what  he  considered  a  poser 
as  well  as  a  peroration,  "Nnw.  how  are 
you  going  to  cover  the  ground?"  he  asked. 
"Tell  me,  how  are  you  going  to  cover  the 
ground?"  Mr.  Blake  looked  at  him  ."sol- 
emnly over  his  spectacles.  "Roll  over  it," 
he  .shouted,  "roll  over  it,"  and  the  Synod 
could  contain  itself  no  longer. 

With  such  men  of  little  faith,  Mr. 
Blake  has  not  much  patience,  for  he  is 
himself  a  man  who  can  do  things  and  get 
things  done.  The  General  Board  of  Mis- 
sions came  into  being  largely  by  his  ef- 
fort some  eight  years  ago.  He  is  a  giver 
of  wonderful  liberality.  On  that  occasion 
1)0  heartened  up  a  rather  dreary  situation 
by  subscribing  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
needs  of  Keewatin,  and  he  has  again  and 
again  taken  the  lead  in  similar  cases.  It  is. 


indeed,  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
he  gives  to  churches  and  to  charity  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  He  is  continually  send- 
ing subscriptions  to  needy  causes  without 
saying  anything  about  it.  He  has  prac- 
tically made  Wycliffe  College,  being  its 
treasurer,  and  incidentally  its  champion, 
almost  from  its  inception.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  To- 
ronto, and  a  large  subscriber  to  its  funds. 
His  subscriptions  carry  others  with  them, 
for  he  masters  the  situation  before  he 
speaks,  and  he  is  able  to  give  the  best  of 
reasons  for  his  actions.  A  friend  said  of 
him  that  in  a  meeting  he  is  generally  the 
man  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  secretary. 

Those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  could 
tell  thousands  of  stories  of  his  kindness. 
He  always  has  a  good  w^ord  for  the  porter 
on  the  train,  the  bellboy  in  the  hotel,  the 
elevator  man  and  the  coachman.  "They 
don't  get  much  pleasure  out  of  life,"  he 
remarked  one  day — as  though  such  acts 
needed  excusing — "and  perhaps  it  will 
give  them  something  to  think  about."  At 
a  summer  resort,  where  he  was  staying, 
he  chartered  a  launch  for  two  days,  and 
took  out  in  it  the  very  people  who  were 
apparently  not  having  as  good  a  time  as 
others.  And  he  is  able  to  do  all  these 
things  without  the  fatal  air  of  appearing 
to  patronize.  His  youthful  buoyancy,  and 
his  wonderful  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  carry 
him  through  delicate  situations  with  fly- 
ing colors. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  this  lends 
the  more  interest  to  two  whiskey  stories 
which  he  tells  of  the  days  he  .spent  on 
circuit  during  his  term  on  the  bench.  One 
is  about  a  man  in  Goderich  who  was  noted 
for  his  indulgence  in  intoxicants.  He 
reeked  of  them.  This  character  was  talk- 
ing with  a  crony  from  Kincardine,  fur- 
ther up  the  lake,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue took  plac?: 

Goderich  Man — "Well,  is  there  much 
excitement  in  Kincardine  the.se  days?" 

Kincardine  Man — "No;  only  when  we 
open  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  or  when  the 
wind  blows  from  Goderich  way — that's 
much  the  same,  though !" 

Another  anecdote  which  has  to  do  di- 
rectlv  with  Mr.  Blake's  experience  on  the 
bench  concerns  a  certain  gentleman  who 
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acted  as  clerk  of  the  court  pro  tem,  the 
regular  occupant  of  that  office  having 
fallen  ill.  The  case  being  tried  was  one  in 
which  the  plaintiff  was  having  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  price  of  certain  work,  be- 
cause, as  the  defence  alleged,  he  was  drunk 
when  he  did  it.  His  counsel,  however,  put 
forward  the  rather  ingenious  argument 
that  he  was  not  at  his  best  until  he  had 
two  or  three  drinks  in  him,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  did  the  work  in  his  most  efficient 
manner.  A  witness  was  put  in  the  box  to 
prove  this,  and  when  the  acting  clerk  read 
out  the  transcript  of  his  evidence,  he  had 
summed  it  all  up  neatly  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Blank,  sworn,  said  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  never  sober  until  he  was  drunk." 

Mr.  Blake — said  nothing,  orally. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Hon.  Samuel's  evasion  of  political  con- 
tests, but  this  does  not  imply  that  he  has 
refrained  from  political  controversy.  He 
has  spoken  and  written  of  things  political 
in  a  way  that  has  invariably  drawn  atten- 
tion. His  support  of  the  Liberal  cause  on 
the  platform  has  demonstrated  his  won- 
derful eloquence  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
his  defiance  of  party  in  1905  had  at 
least  something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Ross  Government.  His  letter  to  "My 
Dear  Foy,"  now  Attorney-General  of  On- 
tario, the  missive  wherein  he  denounced 
the  practices  of  Ontario's  Cabinet,  it  still 
quoted  with  delight.  Quite  as  severe  have 
been  his  arraignments,  printed  and 
spoken,  of  those  who  put  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation on  the  Bible,  for  his  theology  is 
conservative  in  the  extreme.  For  high 
finance  he  has  nothing  but  disrespect.  On 
one  occasion  he  declared  that  Cobalt  had 
resulted  in  so  much  lying,  deceit,  fraud, 
over-reaching  ambition  and  in  such  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  miseries,  that  it  would  almost 
have  been  better  if  the  place  had  never 
been  discovered. 

Among  the  objects  of  his  earlier  ac- 
tivities was  a  Sunday  school  class  for 
teachers,  which  became  celebrated  the 
country  over.  For  thirty  years  he  was  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  branch  of  work. 
He  was  in  England  once,  as  a  delegate  to 


an  international  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion, and  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting 
without  a  badge.  The  door  was  guarded 
by  a  policeman. 

"Where  is  your  ticket?"  asked  the  of- 
ficer. 

"I  forgot  it,"  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"Well,  I  have  instructions  to  see  that  no 
one  without  a  ticket  goes  in,"  the  constable 
explained. 

"Then,  turn  the  other  way,  my  good 
man,  and  you  won't  see  me,"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  and  taking  the  officer  gently,  but 
firmly,  by  the  shoulder,  he  wheeled  him 
around  and  walked  past. 

As  already  noted,  he  is  not  imbued  with 
a  vast  respect  for  editors,  and  reporters 
sometimes  find  him  equally  difficult.  On 
one  occasion  he  appeared  quietly  in  a  case 
which  was  exciting  some  attention,  and  a 
new.spaperman  ventured  to  enquire  as  to 
what  client  he  represented. 

"Say  it  again ;  I'm  deaf  this  morning," 
suggested  Mr.  Blake. 

The  reporter  said  it. 

"Say  it  again ;  I'm  very  deaf." 

The  question  was  repeated  even  more 
loudly  than  before. 

"Say  it  again,"  urged  the  lawyer. 

By  this  time  people  in  the  corridor  were 
.'^topping  to  listen,  but  the  reporter  bawled 
it  out  once  again. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  as  though  real- 
izing the  import  of  the  enquiry  for  the 
first  time.    "AVell,  I'm  (hi.mh,  too." 

But  the  great  counsel,  the  last  of  the 
the  great  counsels  of  his  day,  has  a  great 
heart.  He  is  full  of  the  most  unexpected 
kindnesses.  The  newspapermen  were 
caricaturing  him  during  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  fellow-lawyer  passed  him  one 
of  the  drawings.  An  explo.sion  was  ex- 
pected, but  it  did  not  come.  Instead,  came 
Mr.  Blake  himself,  with  a  word  of  good- 
natured  encouragement,  and  the  advice  to 
read  the  books  of  Cartoonist  Furniss. 

He  is  a  curiou.sly  complex  character;  a 
man  whose  personality  will  always  attract 
notice,  and  whose  deeds  and  sayings  are 
bound  to  have  a  real  place  in  Canadian 
history. 
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A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg — where  one  may  learn 
the  primer  of  most  that  is  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  in  the  Canadian  West 
— there  was  a  poor  but  honest  man  who 
was  struggling  to  support  a  family  on  a 
mediocre  salary  without  investing  in  real 
estate  or  going  into  speculation  of  any 
sort.  He  was  a  man  of  some  intellect  and 
a  casual  caustic  wit.  His  employer  was 
one  of  those  vanishinq;  old-timers  to  whom 
Winnipeg  and  any  town  that  has  been  a 
fur  post  and  is  now  a  young  yearning 
city,  owes  a  big  debt.  He  also  professed 
to  be  a  poor  man  who  had  been  familiar 
with  Portage  Avenue  when  a  lot  at  the 
corner  of  i-'ortage  and  Main  could  have 
been  purcnased  for  a  hundred  dollars; 
said  land,  at  this  time  of  which  we  write, 
being  worth  about  two  thousand  dollars  a 
foot  frontage.  But  the  boss's  chief  regret 
was — not  that  he  had  not  bought  these 
lots  at  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  and  sold 
them  at  two  thousand  a  foot;  but  that 
Winnipeg  was  fast  losing  its  ideals — not 
Winnipeg  and  the  West  alone  but  the 
whole  iTod-forsaken  country — since  he 
had  been  a  young  man. 

"Oh  yes,  Tom's  a  pretty  good  joker," 
remarked  the  young  man  when  a  visitor 
friend  told  him  about  these  natural  re- 
grets of  his  employer.  "He's  about  as 
good  a  sample  of  hypocrite  as  I  know.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he's  worth  over  a  hundred 
thousand  in  land  and  he  hasn't  a  real  per- 
sonal ideal  in  his  whole  make-up.  He's 
just  playing  to  the  gallery.  What's  the 
matter  with  the  place?  Why,  it's  goin  i; 
ahead  like  a  house  afire;  values  are  goim; 
up  steadily;  everybody  agrees  that  tho 
boom  of  '81  will  never  be  repeated;  peo- 
ple are  pouring  in " 

He  waved  his  napkin  sardonically. 


"Say,"  returned  the  visitor  friend,  "you 
talk  like  a  British  journalist.  You've  got 
the  average  dope.  But  please  don't  in- 
flict it  on  me  as  a  form  of  wit.  This  town 
is  real  estate  often.  It's  land  crazy  and 
wheat  mad.    I  hate  the •  place." 

He  was  emphatic  and  spoke  like  a  sin- 
cere man.  He  even  affected  to  despise 
most  of  the  people — more  particularly 
those  who  seemed  to  be  getting  rich  quick 
— and  the  average  person  in  his  opinion 
seemed  to  be  heading  in  that  direction  as 
fast  as  possible.  He  had  considerable  sym- 
pathy, however,  with  the  immigrants  at 
the  C.  P.  R  station  and  the  labor  unions, 
and  the  chaps  that  held  mass  meetings  on 
the  street  corners;  and  he  frequently  de- 
livered Sunday  afternon  socialistic  ad- 
dresses. When  lie  dined  at  the  Royal 
Alexandria  he  had  a  notion  that  he  was 
mixing  w'th  railway  robbers  and  real  es- 
tate thugs.  He  was  the  making  of  an  an- 
archist. 

"Well,"  said  the  host  as  they  shook 
hands  at  tho  train  pulling  out  on  the  new 
main  line  to  Edmonton.  "Mavbe  you'll 
see  the  leal  West  one  of  these  days.  That 
mav  give  you  a  different  story." 

The  visitor  knew  something  about  the 
West — but  not  the  modern  We.st.  He  had 
lived  in  Edmonton  for  a  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  'Canada's  Century'  when  the 
fur-post  was  the  beginning  to  yearn  for  a 
railroad.  He  had  left  the  town  on  a  trad- 
ing scow  and  had  seen  the  Saskatchewan 
valley  when  it  was  just  as  the  trailsmen 
knew  it  in  the  days  of  the  Red  River 
cart,  the  pemmican  bag  and  the  coffee 
pot.  But  this  time  he  arrived  in  Edmon- 
ton by  train;  and  had  to  rub  his  eyes  to 
make  sure  he  hadn't  descended  at  the 
wrong  station.  The  whole  place  was  two 
storeys   higher   than   it  had  been   seven 
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years  before.  Its  population  had  been 
multiplied  by  ten.  Real  estate  values  had 
gone  up  by  about  a  thousand  per  cent. 
Every  fourth  door  on  the  main  street  was 
a  real  estate  office;  and  the  log  shacks  of 
the  old-timers  were  harder  to  locate  than 
a  full-grown  ideal  in  Winnipeg. 

There  was  an  amazing  interest  in  the 
place.  Its  transformation  from  a  half 
born  little  town  fed  by  a  cable  ferry  and 
one  iron  bridge,  to  a  young  city  with  four- 
storey  buildings  and  land  quoted  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  foot,  was  enough  to 
have  satisfied  even  the  god  of  Progress. 
But  more  remarkable  than  the  place  itself 
was  the  change  in  the  people.  Of  course 
in  the  West — and  sometimes  in  the  East 
— -we  are  assured  that  population  is  the 
main  thing  and  that  people  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  while  it 
was  quite  evident  that  Edmonton,  like  its 
old  rivals  Calgary,  Regina  and  Saskatoon, 
had  made  as  much  of  a  fetich  of  popula- 
tion as  any  of  them.  Still  the  character 
of  the  Edmonton  people  seemed  to  be  of 
more  interest  to  one  who  had  known  some 
of  them  at  the  begining  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

Real  estate  had  made  most  of  the  dif- 
ference. In  1901  the  men  who  were  able 
to  afford  anything  but  plain  little  frame 
houses,  half  hidden  among  the  poplars, 
might  have  been  counted  once  on  the  fin- 
gers. It  was  so  in  Calgary  and  Regina 
and  Brandon  and  Prince  Albert — while 
in  Saskatoon  at  that  time  there  had  been 
nobody  of  all  its  lonesome  little  four  hun- 
dred people  who  had  enough  to  spare  for 
a  railway  ticket  back  East  where  in  those 
days  a  good  many  of  the  western  towns- 
people were  hankering  to  go.  But  in 
1908  the  half  hard-up  and  hopeful  people 
of  a  few  years  before  had  become  wealthy. 
Most  of  them  had  sold  the  old  house  when 
the  price  of  land  had  jumped  so  that  folk 
began  to  move  out  to  the  suburbs  to  leave 
room  down  town  for  the  real  estate  offices. 
Men  who  had  been  struggling  to  pay  store 
bills  in  1901  were  driving  motor  cars  and 
living  in  miniature  castles  in  1908.  They 
remembered  the  older  Edmonton  as  a 
place  where  they  seemed  to  have  spent  a 
few  melancholy  years  of  waiting  and 
hanging  on — and  now,  by  heavens,  they 
had  come  into  their  reward  and  they  pro- 
posed to  show  that  they  knew  a  good 
thing  by  grabbing  all  the  real  estate  they 


could  get  their  hands  on  at  any  reason- 
able figure,  building  houses  to  sell  them 
again,  hiring  decorators  from  New  York, 
buying  big  automobiles,  getting  their 
names  into  the  social  columns  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  making  bridge  parties  and 
pink  teas,  dances  and  theatre  parties  and 
wearing  top  hats  on  Sundays. 

In  Calgary  someone  told  him,  he  might 
observe  the  same  symptoms,  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated. The  once  'cow-town'  has  more 
automobiles,  warehouses  and  thousand- 
dollar-foot  lots  than  the  formerly  despised 
city  of  fur,  and  trappers.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  these  two  contrasted  young 
cities  of  magnificent  promise  and  poten- 
tiality may  be  traced  most  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  tendencies  of  things,  in 
the  Empire  of  Wheat  which  begins  west 
of  Kenora  and  ends  far  beyond  the  last 
mile  of  new  steel.  At  once,  I  suppose, 
someone  living  in  Regina  will  ask  if  that 
old  capital  is  to  be  given  the  go-by  when 
it  comes  to  a  study  of  the  sociology  of  the 
West.  Prince  Albert  will  reckon  that  she 
was  a  focus  of  new  westernism  even  beforij 
Edmonton;  and  Saskatoon  may  argue 
that  any  or  all  of  these  were  old  towns 
when  Saskatoon  was  no  further  than  the 
temperance  colonization  stage.  But  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton  suffice.  This  article 
does  not  deal  with  the  mere  localisms 
which  constitute  the  woof  of  western  life. 
It  is  concerned  rather  with  what  the  West 
used  to  be  and  what  it  is  not  now. 

The  visitor  in  Edmonton  was  enter- 
tained at  the  miniature  castle  of  a  citizen 
who — one  of  the  earlier  "new-timers" — 
had  been  rat  poor  in  1901.  This  citizen 
was  enthusiastic — of  course.  He  had  hung 
on,  and  waited  and  wondered;  and  when 
the  railway  came  he  had  sold  his  house 
and  lot  for  twenty  thousand  and  gone  in- 
to real  estate.  He  had  a  partner,  a  new 
arrival  whom  he  had  "wired  up"  there 
because  he  had  money  to  invest.  This 
man  came  strolling  in ;  and  he  said  to  the 
visitor  at  once: 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  city? 
Isn't  she  a  hummer?" 

The  once  Edmontonian  squirmed.  He 
had  been  tnere  precisely  seventeen  days. 

"Yes,  it's  a  very  interesting  city." 

"Well  you  bet  your  boots  she  is!  Sav, 
we've  got  single  tax  and  civic  utilities, 
street-cars  coming  next  year,  more  miles 
of  asphalt  pavement  man " 
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"Calgary,  of  course.     Go  on." 

"Yes  or  llegina  either.  Besides  we've 
got  the  finest  gardens " 

"Uh — perliaps  nature  helped  you  there 
a  tritie." 

"Oh,  of  course;  natural  advantages. 
Sunny  Alberta  you  know.  We've  got  just 
as  much  chinook  wind  as  we  need  to  keep 
the  frost  belt  under  control  and  we've 
none  of  those  sandstorms  so  common 
in " 

"Calgary,  of  course.     Just  so." 

"Ah;  I  see.  You're  on.  You'll  be  a 
booster  for  this  town  yet.  We've  got  the 
livest  board  of  trade  and  the  finest  pros- 
pects for  navigation— not  such  good  water 
as  Calgary  perhaps  but  still  the  very  best 
— and  above  all  things,  sir,  we've  got  the 
record  for  real  estate.  I  can  show  you  a 
lot  on  Jasper  Avenue  that  was  bought  f  o  • 
fifty  dollars  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  fur 
days.  That  lot  to-day  is  worth  fifty — 
thousand — dollars!" 

He  shouted  it  so  loud  that  the  echo 
came  back  from  Strathcona,  which  he 
said  would  be  part  of  Edmonton  very 
soon. 

So  engrossed  did  he  become  that  he 
scarcely  saw  the  box  of  fifteen-cent  cigars 
being  handed  round  bv  his  senior  partner. 
He  was  pinching  the  knee  of  the  ex-Ed- 
montonian — and  every  pinch  spelled,  he 
thought  a  hundred  dollars  investment. 

But  the  visitor  seemed  loggy. 

"Yes,  I  daresay  all  you  tell  me  is  quite 
true.  I  lived  in  Edmonton  myself  for  a 
year  once." 

"And  you — chucked  it?" 

"For  personal  reasons— yes." 

"When  you  could  have  got  land  for 
fifty  dollars  a  foot?" 

"But  I  wasn't  buying  land." 

"Good  heavens!  You  could  have  bor- 
rowed the  money  in  the  East." 

"But  why  should  I?" 

The  new-comer  began  to  reckon  that 
this  man  was  crazy. 

"I  guess  you  were  an  incurable  Easter- 
ner. I  was" — he  added  comfortingly, 
"till  I  struck  this  town." 

"On  the  contrary — I  liked  Edmonton 
in  most  respects  much  better  than  any 
town  in  Ontario.  But  it  was  the  Edmon- 
ton of  1901.  Edmonton  then  was  much 
more  interesting  than  the  common  place 
sort  of  community  you're  trying  to  tell 
me  about  after  seventeen  days  living  in  it. 


Why  you  haven't  even  seen  a  huskie  dog; 
and  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  know  a  buck- 
skin cayuse  from  a  pinto." 

The  sharklette  nipped  him  on  the  other 
knee. 

"Say,  what  are  you  trying  to  get 
through  you!  This  isn't  a  fur  post.  This 
is  a  city.  Talk  about  Edmonton — being 
commonplace !  Say  you've  got  the  wrong 
hunch,  young  man." 

"One  hears  just  such  language  in  every 
new  town  he  goes  to  in  this  country.  It 
certainly  isn't  distinctive." 

"But  my  dear  sir " 

"I  know.  You've  told  me  precisely  all 
you  know  about  the  town  you  live  in; 
just  because  you're  talking  not  about  what 
gives  the  place  its  real  character  as  a  Can- 
adian city  but  because  you're  merely  talk- 
ing real  estate — which  is  mainly  the  curse 
of  the  average  western  town." 

The  sharklette  became  acid. 

"Yes,  I've  heard  knockers  like  you  be- 
fore. By  George,  it's  a  wonder  a  town  hke 
this  gets  ahead  at  all  with  such  people 
hanging  back  on  the  wheels.  Nearly 
every  old-timer  you  meet  grouses  just  like 
that.  The  town  was  bigger  to  him  then 
than  it  is  now,  when  it's  twenty  times  as 
big." 

"Because  it  felt  bigger.  Isn't  that  after 
all  the  main  thing?" 

There  was  no  possibility  of  agreement. 
Each  was  arguing  from  a  different  angle. 
Perhaps  each  was  wrong.  But  the  visitor 
who  had  once  lived  in  Edmonton  was  ro- 
membering  what  had  made  the  old  fu"- 
post  before  any  but  an  old-timer,  a  half- 
breed  or  a  red  man  ever  saw  it;  just  as  he 
remembered  what  has  made  Calgary,  the 
cow-town  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  These  things 
were  only  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
him.  Progress  had  been  not  only  busy 
but  rampant  on  the  prairie.  It  needed  no 
Kipling  to  note  that.  Progress  was  al- 
ways the  most  obvious  thing.  The  West 
had  been  the  victim  of  progress  even 
while,  in  many  of  its  essential  phases,  it 
has  shown  the  world  what  some  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  modern  progress  really 
are. 

No  such  development  ever  came  to  the 
western  towns  of  the  United  States  which 
were  mapped  out  before  the  age  of  tele- 
phones and  trolleys  and  asphalt  and  muni- 
cipal ownership.     But  the  cradle  of  all 
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the  progress  made  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
'Canada's  cen''ury'  was  rocked  by  a  small 
company  of  somewhat  rude  and  rough 
men  who  got  to  their  doorposts  by  means 
of  the  Red  River  cart  on  the  Thousand 
Mile  Trail.  Twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
years  these  frontiersmen  kept  the  old 
towns  going  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  buy  pelts  and  do  "scratch"  farming; 
or  run  a  gold  grizzly  on  the  gravel  beach 
,at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day;  or  cow- 
punching  or  running  survey  lines  with 
now  and  then  an  odd  job  on  a  side  line 
of  railroad.  These  men  saw  the  first  at- 
tempts at  colonization.  They  fought  their 
own  battles  two  thousand  miles  from 
home.  Mainly  from  eastern  Canada  they 
came  before  there  was  any  dream  of  an 
'American  invasion'  or  even  of  immigra- 
tion from  Europe.  They  were  a  tough 
and  tireless — if  somewhat  bigoted — crew; 
and  they  had  the  whole  lone  land  for 
their  parish  because  they  went  in  by  the 
Thousand-mile  trails  from  trading  centre 
to  outpost;  and  what  law  and  civilization 
the  West  had  these  men  gave  to  it  some- 
times in  violence,  mainly  in  hardship,  but 
always  in  hope  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  West  should  open  to  the  world. 

So  it  opened.  These  men  saw  the  in- 
rush of  peoples  at  ten  times  the  rate  they 
had  dreamed.  They  saw  more  develop- 
ment in  five  years  after  the  railroad  struck 
town  than  in  all  the  twenty-five  years  of 
their  efforts  before.  Naturally  they  lo.st 
the  pace.  Some  of  them  failed  to  keep 
step.  They  saw  new-timers  come  along  and 
get  rolling  rich  in  a  few  months  while 
they  still  hung  on  to  the  business  or  the 
saw-mill  or  the  town  lots  they  happened 
to  have.  And  they  ranked  mainly — as 
mediocrities. 

Not  altogether,  of  course.  For  some  of 
these  old-timers  are  among  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  West;  and  they  know  very 
well  how  glad  they  happen  to  be  that  the 
big  turn  came.  But  in  any  new  city  of 
the  prairie  that  was  once  an  old  fur-post 
you  may  find  the  straggled  band  of  old- 
timers  gradually  getting  thin  and  thinner 
and  almost  obliterated;  and  you  will  find 
that  in  their  crude  way  mo.st  of  these  men 
have  the  memory  of  some  ideal — a  little 
bigger  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  foot, 
***** 

It  so  happened  that  the  visitor — the 
man  who  had  once  been  an  Edmontonian, 


was  repatriated  in  the  West.  Business 
kept  him  there.  His  friends  in  the  East 
received,  at  first,  voluminous  letters  from 
him,  slamming  the  West.  But  after 
awhile  there  was  fewer  letters.  Such  as 
came  were  briefer. 

Then  one  day  the  man  who  had  only 
gone  West  for  a  visit  but  who  had  stay- 
ed, wired  a  Toronto  friend  that  he  was 
coming  East.  They  met  at  an  hotel.  The 
"Winnipegonian"  ordered  cocktails.  He 
was  rather  garrulously  dressed  and  his 
profanity  was  of  the  double-jointed,  com- 
pound variety.  He  cursed  the  cocktails 
alleging  that  he  could  get  far  better  at  the 
"Royal  Alec"  in  Winnipeg,  which  by  the 
way,  was  the  best  hotel  in  Canada  except 
possibly  the  Chateau  Frontenac.  When 
he  had  paid — insistently — for  three  he 
grabbed  his  Stetson  hat  and  bolted  for  the 
.street.  He  led  his  friend  at  a  broncho- 
busting  pace  to  the  corner  of  King  and 
Yonge,  then  jostling  with  the  noon-day 
traffic. 

"Good  lord,"  he  shouted.  "Where  are 
all  the  people  in  this  town?  Is  this  civic 
holiday?" 

"Well,  of  course,  this  isn't  Main  Street, 
Winnipeg." 

"I  should  say — it  isn't,  Say  is  there 
any  place  in  this  town  worth  dropping  in- 
to !  Hmm,  Let's  go  and  look  at  some  of 
the  automobiles — though  I'll  bet  a 
broncho  you  haven't  got  a  garage  in  the 
whole  place  as  good  as  we've  got  in  the 
"Peg."  Great  Scott,  Why  don't  those 
people  move?  Do  they  think  this  is  a 
funeral?" 

All  the  Winnipeg  man's  desires  to  get 
back  to  the  East  except  for  a  visit  at  'fair 
time'  or  Christmas  had  vanished  into  thin 
air.  He  vowed  to  the  once  Edmontoii- 
ian,  that  he  was  an  out-and-out  Western- 
er. Winnipeg  to  him  now  was  the  gate 
of  Paradise.  He  was  posted  on  the  price 
of  real  estate — and  he  had  got  several 
chunks  of  it.  Very  first  clean-up  he  made 
he  would  buy  a  ripping  red  automobile; 
next  he  would  build  a  stunning  big  house 
out  on  the  As.siniboine.  He  had  discov- 
ered a  quality  of  mind  in  the  Westerners 
that  would  save  Canada  from  becoming  a 
nation  of  dull  and  diligent  people.  The 
wheat  crop  that  year  would  beat  all 
known  records.  Most  of  the  crop  liars 
lived  in  the  East.  As  to  the  Canadian 
navy  he  had  no  convictions ;  didn't  care  if 
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there  never  was  a  navy  or  a  dollar  of  con- 
tribution for  a  Dreadnought.  He  believed 
in  railroads  pure  and  simple,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  over  the  border, 
anywhere  to  get  the  Westerner's  wheat 
out  to  the  best  market  and  get  in  manu- 
factured goods  as  cheap  as  possible.  No, 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  theory  that  West- 
ern farmers  were  cropping  the  land  to 
death.  There  was  more  brains  in  West- 
ern farmers  than  ever  there  had  been  on 
the  farms  of  Ontario.  In  fact  there  was 
no  room  for  argument  in  his  mind.  He 
cared  not  a  continental  for  what  the  old- 
timers  had  done  for  the  West  before  rail- 
roads went  in.  He  considered  them  all 
stick-in-the-muds  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  when  the  last  of  them  had  shut  up 
shop. 


"And  the  reason  you've  turned  right 
about  front  inside  of  a  year  is ?" 

"Look  here,"  admitted  the  man  with 
the  Western  fever  shrewdly  lowering  his 
note  half  an  octave,  "the  whole  reason  is 
— if  I  don't  get  into  the  game  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  them  they'll  walk 
clean  over  my  collar.  Into  the  game !  You 
bet  I  am.  Self  preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  life.  Identity  is  the  second.  The  only 
way  a  man  can  get  recognition  for  his 
identity  out  West — is  to  do  the  things  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  doing,  but  do  them 
harder." 

"And  that — is  Western." 

"Nope.  It's  just  ego.  There  isn't  any 
West.  It — the  West  I  used  to  know —  is 
buried  under  real  estate.  No  use  kicking 
about  it.    Let's  have  another  drink." 


YOUR  HAIR 


I  love  it  with  the  sunlight  kissing  it 

To  warrr;th  and  gleaming  in  a  thousand  nooks. 

Or  in  the  lamplight,  touched  to  a  shimmering  smoothness, 

As  you  bend  over  our  dear  favorite  books ; 

Piled  high  in  glistening  curls  with  velvet  bound, 

Like  some  old  quaint,  and  lovely  curious  crown, 

Or  touched  by  your  white,  magic-working  fingers, 

In  beauleous  cataracts,  softly  falling  down. 

I  know  no  haven  like  its  silken  sweetness. 
As  we  together,  watch  the  fire's  glow. 
It  drapes  my  shoulder  in  its  clinging  glory, 
The  warmth  of  it,  how  I  have  come  to  know! 
I  hide  me,  and  the  years  of  hidden  sorrow, 
Forget  me,  in  the  dreams  that  come  and  go! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell. 


The  Rule  of   Right 


By 

Helen  E.  Williams 


IF  Hazeltoii  Magill  "worked"  for 
the  Armitage  Bill  (so  said  pub- 
lic opinion)  the  bill  would  go 
through.  And  early  in  February,  about 
two  weeks  before  the  bill  was  to  come  up, 
word  went  round  that  Hazelton 
Magill  was  "working."  It  was  -  a 
bad  moment  for  those  interested. 
Jimmy  Meredith,  who  had  toiled 
"like  a  nailer"  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
left  the  caucus  of  the  faithful  in  deepest 
dejection. 

"It's  not,  you  know,"  he  wailed  it  out 
to  Fraser  Johnson  with  whom  he  found 
himself  walking  up  St.  James  street  in  the 
deepening  dusk  of  the  short  winter  af- 
ternoon, "it's  not  as  if  he  believed  in  it 
himself.  We  haven't  even  that  consola- 
tion. Any  way  you  look  at  it  the  bill 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

Fraser  Johnson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Just  what  would  appeal  to  a  man  like 
Magill.  I  suppose  it  is  the  lawyer  in  him. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  stimulus,  the  incentive 
— call  it  what  you  like — of  taking  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  case,  and  swinging  it 
round  to  his  will.  In  a  way,  one  can  un- 
derstand it." 

"I  can't!"  fulminated  Jimmy. 

"You,  remember  the  Demers-Prescott 
case?" 

"Oh,  rather  I  But  that  was  debatable. 
And  there  was  no  principle  involved  there. 
He  took  the  weaker,  and  as  many 
thought,  the  wrong  side,  and  we  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  justified,  ethically,  by 
results.  But  this  corporation  business  is 
not  on  the  same  street  at  all.  It's  up  a 
back  alley.  And  you'd  think  Magill  would 
appreciate  the  difference." 

"I  suppose  he  reasons  that  the  greater 
the  odds,  the  greater  the  man  to  win  out. 
And  he  will  win  out." 


"Yes.    Confound  him!    Unless — " 

"You  know  some  way  to  reach  him?" 

"I  know — a  person,"  said  Jimmy  slow- 
ly.    "But  it's  no  good,"  he  added  dismally 

Fraser  Johnson  looked  at  him  quickly, 
and  as  quickly  looked  away  again.  He 
thought  he  remembered  hearing  that 
Jimmy's  cousin  had  once  been  engaged 
to  the  terrible  Hazelton  Magill,  when 
he  was  only  the  brilliant  Hazelton 
Magill.  No  one  knew  exactly  why  the 
affair  was  broken  off,  though  the  fact  that 
Miss  Meredith  was  known  to  disapprove 
of  the  view  he  took  of  the  Demers-Pres- 
cott case  naturally  led  to  certain  infer- 
ences. 

"You  know  your  own  biisiness  best," 
he  said,  when  they  had  walked  some  time 
in  silence.  "But  as  things  are,  if  I  knew 
a  way  to  move  him — any  way    .     .     ." 

"I  know,"  murmured  Jimmy,  "I  know. 
We're  at  our  last  ditch." 

That  night  he  took  a  car  out  to  his 
uncle's  in  the  Sandy  Hill.  Before  he  had 
been  there  long  he  let  the  latter  draw  from 
him  the  condition  of  corporation  affairs 
as  they  stood,  their  condition  if  nothing 
intervened  to  divert  Hazelton  Magill 
from  his  evil  way.  As  he  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  he  cross- 
ed over  to  the  low  chair  where  his  cousin 
had  sat  all  evening  with  her  sew- 
ing. 

"Well,  Victoria.  What's  the  good  word 
with  you?  Going  to  the  Hewton-Lessing 
dinner  Friday?" 

"I  hadn't  thought.     But  no.     Why?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  wondering. 
Rather  in  your  line,  that  was  all.  Well, 
I'm  off."  But  he  still  lingered.  "He  will 
be  there.    Our  arch  foe." 

"Mr.  Magill?" 
Jimmy  nodded,  laughing. 
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"Mr.  Magill.  The  dangerous,  tlie  Me- 
phistopheleau  Hazcltou  Magill." 

"Is  that  the  way  people  speak  of  him — 
like  that?" 

"It  is  the  way  they  will,  if  he  puts  the 
Armitage  Bill  through.  Well,  Au  Revoir! 
and  think  it  over  about  the  Hewton-Les- 
sing  dinner,  eh?" 

On  the  stairs  Jimmy  scowled  fiercely 
at  himself. 

"Brute!" 

The  Hewton-Lessing  dinner  was  a  very 
brilliant  affair.  Those  who  were  there, 
and,  perhaps,  even  more,  those  who  were 
not  there,  combined  in  making  it  very 
select.  Hazelton  Magill's  presence  might 
have  seemed  to  call  for  an  explanation 
had  he  not,  as  someone  aptly  remarked, 
been  Hazelton  Magill.  That  made  all  the 
difference.  You  really  could  not  label 
him.  He  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Though 
if  the  Armitage  Bill  passed — well,  they 
should  see  what  they  should  see.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  received  in  their  midst. 
He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  aware  of  any 
condescension  on  their  part  in  this.  He 
had,  in  fact,  the  temerity  to  be  late.  And 
when  he  did  finally  appear,  it  was  as  one 
quite  unconscious  of  any  lapse  in  the 
amenities.  Only  when  led  to  his  dinner 
partner  there  was,  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  the  least  shade  of  hesitation  be- 
fore he  presented  his  crooked  arm  to  Vic- 
toria Meredith  with  a  perfunctory  "May 
1  have  the  pleasure?" 

"Too  bad,"  he  observed,  meeting  her 
dark  eyes  with  a  smile,  as  they  made  their 
way  out  to  the  dining-room.  "How  did 
it  happen?  The  last  few  years  you  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  evading  me." 

"Don't!"  said  Victoria,  in  a  quick,  low 
voice.     "Don't." 

"You  prefer  to  meet  as  strangers?  he 
retorted,  observing  her.  "Well,  we 
shouldn't  find  that  so  very  difficult.  We 
are  farther  apart  than  mere  strangers 
could  ever  be.  We  should  be  able  to  play 
up  to  that  with  eclat.  Where  shall  we 
begin?  Now,  don't  tell  me  that  it  doesn't 
matter,  for  everything  these  days  is  mat- 
ter." 

For  a  little  Victoria  let  him  talk  on. 
And  at  the  proper  time  she  laughed,  and 
when  he  stopped  she  made  some  pertin- 
ent remark,  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
said,  "Have  you  noticed  that,  too?"  or 
"You  are  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind 


I  perceive,  Miss  Meredith."  Just  as 
though  she  were  a  stranger — she  who  had 
to  check  herself  from  finishing  his  sen- 
tences ! 

The  dinner  proceeded.  And  ever  the 
flashes  of  their  repartee  came  at  longer 
and  lougr  intervals,  till  silence  fell  be- 
tween them. 

At  last,  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  Vic- 
toria looked  up,  her  own  dark  with  pain. 

"Oh,  Hazelton!" 

He  said  nothing.  And  after  a  little 
she  went  on  rapidly:  "You  asked  just 
now  how  it  happened,  our  being  put  to- 
gether like  this.  It  didn't  'happen.'  I 
asked  Flora.  More  than  anything  in  the 
world,  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you, 
to  tell  you.  Oh,  Hazelton — that  bill!" 
Her  voice  broke  over  it. 

"What  about  the  bill?"  grimly. 

"It  was  exactly  like  you  to  champion  a 
forlorn  hope.  But  you,  Hazelton,  you! 
What  does  Swinburne  say?  'Not  for  loss 
of  heaven  may  we  put  awaj''  the  rule  of 
right.'  " 

"You  care,"  he  said.  "I  believe  you 
care." 

"  'Care!'  But  that  doesn't  count.  No- 
thing counts  but — Don't  you  see,  you  be- 
ing you,  you  mustn't  do  this  thing?  It 
would  be — why  I  can't  tell  you  what  it 
would  be  like.  I  haven't  the  words.  But 
when  I  think  of  it,  at  home,  with  streets, 
and  people,  and  distance,  and — and  a  mis- 
understanding between  us,  I  feel — why, 
I  feel—" 

"And  if  I  stuck  out  for  it,  as  I  did  for 
that  Demers-Prescott  case?"  he  interrupt- 
ed her. 

"You  were  right,  there,"  she  reminded 
him.  "It  was  we  who  were  wrong.  I 
— I  realized  that^ — afterwaid." 

"Still—?"    He  kept  her  to  it. 

She  straightened,  and  looked  at  him 
proudly. 

"You  couldn't  do  a  consciously  wrong 
thing.  It  is  not  possible.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve it  of  you." 

Again  he  interrupted  her. 

"You  are  right.  It  is  not  possible — 
now.  For  me  the  bill  no  longer  exists. 
For  me — " 

Pie  bent  and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear.  And  Jimmy  Meredith,  chancing 
to  look  at  them  just  then,  grew  radiant. 

The  Armitage  Bill  would  not  go 
through. 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  FORT  WILLIAM 
All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  dredging 


Digging   Ditches   in   Lake 
Superior 


By 
B.  E.  Howard 


DEEP  sea  fishing  with  a  few  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  seems  a  marvelous 
business  to  the  old  dredge-man.  The 
end  of  the  dock  is  far  enough  out  to  sea 
for  him,  when  it  comes  to  fishing,  and  yet 
deep  sea  digging — for  what  is  Lake 
Superior  but  an  inland  seas — is  much 
more  wonderful,  and  to  the  dredge-man  is 
quite  commonplace.  He  can  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  remarkable  in  meddling 
with  the  foundations  of  a  great  body  of 
water.  The  old  fellow  never  shudders  to 
see  his  own  kin,  with  beams  and  cross- 
beams, pullies  and  chains,  gouging  into 
the  heart  of  majestic  old  Lake  Superior. 
We  would  think  it  little  more  than  jus- 


tice were  the  cold  waters  to  eat  up  these 
puny  beings  and  their  complication  of 
levers — to  eat  ^^hem  up  to  the  last  hat  and 
bolt,  and  with  never  a  ripple  to  mark  the 
hole  they  slipped  into.  But  it  possesses 
no  wonder  for  the  dredge-man,  in  fact,  in 
his  eyes,  not  half  so  much  as  the  sight  of  a 
big  fish,  dragged  out  on  the  end  of  several 
hunderd  feet  of  line. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  lake  ports, 
navigation  did  very  well  with  things  as 
they  were.  Lake  Superior,  of  her  gracious 
self,  fioated  the  craft  of  men  safely  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia.  Six  feet 
was  the  depth  of  water  over  her  sand-bar 
nose,  and  keels  were  dropped  by  the  dar- 
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solid   cubic   yards — chewing   up   the   bottom   of   a    river.      Calmness    r 
Calmness   hangs  in  the  air:    cattle    cropping   the   tops   of  the    clover 
are   not  more   undisturbed. 


ing  ones  to  within  a  fly  brush  of  the  bot- 
tom. Six  feet  was  the  depth  in  Port 
Arthur  too,  called  in  those  days  Prince 
Arthur's  Landing,  and  it  was  thought 
very  remarkable  that  vessels  could  sidle  in 
at  the  end  of  the  long  dock  with  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  freight  from  lower  down 
the  lakes.  Was  not  that  enough — that  six 
feet  of  water?  Indeed  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  enough.  In  the  present  day. 
Lake  Superior  might  still  be  a  lily  pond 
if  the  harbor  depth  were  left  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days.  One  half  of  the  freight 
which  in  winter  travels  the  rail  route 
along  the  North  shore  could  never  in 
Summer  be  carried  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  were  it  not  for  these  deepened  har- 
bors. 


As  the  business  between  Eastern  Can- 
ada and  Western  Canada  grew,  so  "deep 
sea  digging"  had  to  be  invoked.  Lake 
Superior  did  not  exactly  rebel:  she  raised 
strong  objections,  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
proved  to  be  very  hard  and  the  seas  which 
the  above  lake  bowled  in,  were  of  em- 
barrassing proportions.  But  the  work 
went  on.  The  digging  machines  were 
made  bigger,  they  were  amplified  in  vari- 
ous ways,  supplemented  by  a  host  of  in- 
ventions, until  now  a  modern  dredge  is  a 
great  and  terrible  automaton,  fascinating 
in  its  dexterity  and  keeping  the  inland 
mind  awed  by  its  power.  And  the  scows 
which  used  +o  carry  away  the  dredgings 
have  now  a  greater  capacity  than  the  very 
ships,  which  in  the  olden  days  made  use 


SUCTION    DREDGE 
A  mechanical   sucker :   works  on   thp   bottom   instead   of  the    top   and    draws  in 
earth,  and   all   else   that  will   pass   the    mouth   of  the   pipe. 


everything,   water. 
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of  the  harbor.  The  dredge-tender  is  no 
longer  an  ordinary  scow.  It  is  an 
immense  affair.  Half  its  space  is  occu- 
pied by  air  compartments  and  the 
dumpings  from  the  dredge  fall  into  the 
various  pockets,  which  are  fitted  with  trap 
bottoms,  all  working  on  a  common  mech- 
anism. It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  watch 
this  cumbersome  boat  bob  up  in  the  water 
like  a  cork,  when  the  bottom  gates  are 
dropped.  When  it  is  empty  it  floats  so 
high  that  only  a  foot  or  so  of  muddy 
water  remains  to  be  pumped  out  after  the 
trap  bottoms  are  locked  back  in  place. 
Some  of  these  scows  are  made  of  steel — 
they  are  the  pride  of  the  fleet.  Their  cap- 
acity is  rated  at  five  hundred  cubic  yards 
— roughly  a  thousand  tons  of  sand,  clay, 
rock  or  wind-blown  refuse.  A  small  tug 
takes  the  load  in  tow — she  could  berth 
nicely  aboard  her  helpless  charge — and 
several  miles  away  into  Thunder  Bay,  un- 
complaining Lake  Superior  takes  back  the 
soils  of  her  coast-line,  dumped  upon  her 
floor  in  little  meaningless  mounds.  For 
every  dredge  there  are  two  tenders  and 
enough  work  to  keep  a  tug  busy  all  the 
time. 

In  season,  which  means  the  reach  of 
the  navigable  year,  dredging  often  goes 
on  day  and  night.  The  machines  are 
constantly  scooping  new  trenches  across 
the  bottom  of  the  Twin  Harbors.  Watch 
the  big  boats  manoeuvre  around  the  har- 
bor at  Port  Arthur  and  you  might  im- 
agine that  they  moved  about  at  will.  But 
in  reality  their  course  is  very  fixed.    Each 


keel  is  carefuly  held  over  a  submerged 
ditch,  which  leads  from  the  main  chan- 
nel to  whichever  dock  the  boat  is  to  tie 
up  to.  The  bottom  of  the  harbor  at  Port 
Arthur  is  marked  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  hand  spread  out.  The  wrist  is  the 
main  channel,  coming  in  from  the  open 
lake.  Inside  the  break-water  the  broad 
turning  basin  might  be  said  to  represent 
the  palm,  while  the  fingers  and  the  thumb 
are  channels  running  up  and  down  the 
harbor  and  in  to  the  docks. 

As  for  the  Fort  William  harbor.  It 
\\as  formerly  merely  a  narrow  shallow 
river,  but  it  has  now  been  dug  out  to  a 
fair  width  and  a  considerable  depth.  The 
Kaministiquia  River  splits  into  three  out- 
lets at  the  mouth.  The  Mision  Outlet  and 
the  McKellar  Outlet  are  rather  smaller 
than  the  main  stream.  The  Mission 
River,  as  it  is  called,  is  being  dug  out  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Harbor.  There 
will  be  probably  eight  miles  of  docks  when 
the  work  on  this  section  is  completed.  The 
McKellar  remains  in  its  original  state, 
narrow  and  comparatively  shallow.  The 
main  stream  harbors  big  ships  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  harbor  until  the 
dredging  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lo- 
cality is  completed. 

Just  how  many  yards  of  earth  have 
been  taken  away  to  make  these  harbors 
probably  might  be  discovered  at  Ottawa. 
It  must  run  into  the  millions  of  cubic 
yards.  Of  course,  not  all  of  this  has  been 
removed   at   once.      Harbors  such   as  the 
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Twin  Cities  possess  were  not  necessary 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  trade  between 
Canada  West  and  Canada  East  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.  More  vessels  are  requir- 
ed to  carry  down  the  wheat  in  the  Fall. 
Larger  vessels  are  employed  and  as  a  re- 
sult, there  must  be  more  dock  room  an<l 
deeper  water.  Big  ships  now  bring  in 
10,000  tons  of  coal  each  and  carry  away 
300,000  bushels  of  prairie  wheat.  Har- 
bors are  always  on  the  edge  of  being  in- 
adequate, yet  somehow  traffic  solves  its 
own  problems  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
dredges  gets  through  the  season. 

Year  by  year  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment appropriates  money  for  dredging 
harbors  at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  The 
enormous  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Dred- 
ging Company  has  grown  out  of  the  busi- 
ness thus  created.  Just  at  present  400 
men  are  at  work,  preparing  the  machin- 
ery for  the  Spring  start.  At  Port  Arthur 
the  plant  and  outfit  of  the  dredge  con- 
cern sprawl  over  one-ei2;th  of  a  mile  of 
water  front.  To  the  little  army  of  em- 
ployees, digging  off  a  layer  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  no  "problem",  its  a  "job".    When 


a  new  elevator,  Gargantua-like,  raises  its 
infant  cry  for  "a  slip",  dredge  No.  1,  or 
dredge  No.  12,  is  ordered  to  "Dig  'em 
out." 

Larger  canals  lower  down  the  lakes, 
more  wheat  growing  in  the  West,  bigger 
ships  and  increasing  competition,  keep 
the  dredges  of  the  Great  Lakes  busy. 
There  is  a  romantic  side  to  lake  naviga- 
tion, but  not  for  the  humble  craft  which 
prepare  the  harbors.  The  dredges  seldom 
move  out  of  the  bay.  They  are  rusty  and 
always  dirty,  and  still  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  watching  the  great  steel 
arm,  with  the  bucket  on  the  end  of  it, 
plunge  into  the  water  and  pause.  The 
waves  roll  over  it.  The  cables,  cranks  and 
cogs  operate  mysteriously  under  the  pres- 
.sure  of  the  sizzling  steam  "winch",  and 
then  up  comes  the  steel  arm  again  heavy 
with  rock  and  clay,  with  muddy  water 
spurting  from  half  a  dozen  joins  in  the 
bucket.  Finally,  poised  over  the  waiting 
dredge-tender,  the  cables  creak,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bucket  spread  apart;  and  an- 
other load  falls  with  a  .splash  into  the 
hold  of  the  scow. 


DELILAH 


Something  wanted  doing, 

I  became  aware, 
I  went  into  a  barber's  shop 

And  took  a  chair. 

Came  a  little  lady, 

Smiling — debonair. 
She  seized  a  pair  of  Fateful  shears. 

And  cut  my  hair. 

Followed  lots  of  lather. 
Skillfully  rubbed  in, 
With  razor  sharp  as  polished  wit. 

She  smoothed  my  chin. 

I  thought  of  Samson,  and 

The  Temple's  pillar; 
And  how  his  flowing  love-locks  were 

Trimmed  by  Delilah. 

I  hoped  I'd  not  be  led 
Such  weary  dances; 
But  with   my  own   Dplilah — well, 

I'll  take  chances. 


G.  T.  B. 


The  Return  of  Rebecca 


By 

Minna  Thomas  Antrim 


UTS  this  Beckie?' 


"Father!"  exclaimed  the  heavily- 
veiled  passenger.  That  was  all, 
save  close-clasped  hands. 

At  the  sight  of  his  daughter,  Wanner 
had  been  too  perturbed,  just  as  Rebecca 
had  been  too  amazed  at  his  gaunt,  elderly 
figure,  to  be  demonstrative.  Ignoring  the 
staring  loungers,  she  descended  the  snow- 
laden  platform  steps  of  a  characteristic 
Ontario  country  station,  to  be  tucked  into 
an  antiquated  sleigh.  That  there  was  a 
new  and  royally  adequate  lap-robe,  she 
noted.  Nicholas,  who  was  just  convales- 
cing from  an  attack  of  sciatica,  finally 
climbed  in,  with  evident  discomfort,  and 
they  were  off. 

It  was  a  rough  day  for  a  woman  to  be 
out.  The  snow  was  waist-deep  in  places. 
For  sixteen  hours  it  had  been  coming 
down  steadily.  The  wind  bit  savagely, 
and  talking  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
girl  shivered  beneath  her  costly  furs.  She 
was  not  cold,  but  dread  of  a  future  that 
seemed  as  bleak  and  devoid  of  promise  as 
the  sapless,  snow-topped  trees  they  were 
passing,  assailed  her.  Almost  furtively, 
father  and  daughter  watched  each  other. 
Meanwhile,  two  miles  away,  Ellen  Wan- 
ner waited,  her  eyes  aglow.  Life  had  no- 
thing greater  to  give  her  than  the  supreme 
reward  of  her  home-seeking  child.  The 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  came  nearer  and 
nearer;  in  her  heart  joy  belled  in  unison. 

Locked  in  what  was  to  her  own  room, 
freed  at  last  from  two  pairs  of  adoring 
eyes,  Rebecca  Wanner  threw  himself  upon 
the  primly  made  bed  and  sobbed.  The 
change  in  her  life  was  so  momentous,  and 
she  felt  friendless,  desolate,  indeed ;  as 
strange  toward  those  two  devoted  parents 
as  toward  any  one  she  had  elbowed  upon 


the  city  streets.  She  did  not  love  that 
brown-faced  little  woman,  that  weather- 
beaten  man.  She  feared  she  never  would. 
She  had  been  so  sure  that  up  from  her 
heart  would  well  a  very  fountain  of  ten- 
derness toward  her  mother  and  her  father. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened.  Had 
Nature  then  no  undertow?  Did  this  "call 
of  the  blood"  mean  nothing?  Or  was  she 
one  of  those  weaklings  whose  emotions 
could  be  stirred  only  by  constant  proxi- 
mity. Shocked  at  her  insensibility,  she 
jumped  up.  She  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  listlessly.  So  this  was 
Waterloo,  her  native  district.  The  view 
was  one  to  have  delighted  a  less  self- 
centred  eye  than  Rebecca's.  For  miles 
beyond,  upon  every  side  of  the  Wanner 
homestead,  but  widely  .scattered,  were 
many  substantial-looking  farm  houses  and 
barns.  A  church  spire  sharply  pierced  the 
west.  What,  she  idly  wondered,  was  the 
denomination?  What  were  the  religious 
beliefs  of  her  parents?  She  turned  from 
the  window  to  look  at  her  room.  AVhat  a 
tomb!  That  the  satin-smooth,  curly 
maple  bureau,  with  its  curious  brass  trim- 
mings, was  worth  its  weight  in  gold ;  that 
the  carvings  upon  the  four-poster  had  been 
done  by  a  master  craftsman  two  centuries 
ago,  she  did  not  realize.  Later,  .she  valued 
them  duly.  For  years  she  had  been  u.sed 
to  silken  walls,  to  costly  lace  and  cunning- 
ly placed  mirrors;  hence  the  bare  room 
with  its  rag  carpet,  old  prints,  and  small 
mirror  over  a  square  "stand,"  seemed  for- 
lorn indeed. 

As  she  rocked  in  the  quaint  chair  be- 
.'^ide  the  bed,  vividly  the  past  six  months 
passed  before  her.  She  recalled  her  aunt's 
varying  moods;  her  fits  of  temper;  her 
angling  for  titled  introductions;  her  rude- 
ness to  all  others  in  whom  Rebecca  had 
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manifested  more  than  a  tepid  interest. 
More  clearly  than  all  else  came  back  the 
memory  of  her  aunt's  contemptuous  ar- 
raignment of  Dr.  Karl  von  Bulen,  upon 
whose  "impertinence"  in  asking  permis- 
sion to  pay  his  addresses  to  her  niece  hung 
their  final  quarrel.  He  had  not  asked  the 
girl  to  marry  him — not  in  so  many  words. 
But  well  Rebecca  knew  how  he  felt  to- 
wards her,  and  she  reciprocated  —  how 
heartily,  separation  from  him  was  teach- 
ing her.  Of  the  girl's  prospects  as  her 
aunt's  heiress  he  knew  little  and  thought 
less.  Indeed,  the  aunt  had  not  hesitated 
to  tell  him  that  if  her  niece  married  con- 
trary to  her  wishes,  the  girl  would  get 
nothing.  Rebecca  lived  again  that  ter- 
rible moment  when,  aboard-ship,  the  rich 
woman,  stricken  with  paralysis,  had  made 
pathetic  efforts  to  speak  to  the  girl  whom 
she  was  taking  back  to  her  parents  as  a 
"thankless  proposition.  Of  her  death 
within  sight  of  Montreal  harbor,  Rebecca 
thought  shrinkingly,  for  to  die  unloved, 
unmourned,  because  of  a  deliberately  sel- 
fish existence,  was  too  harrowing  to  dwell 
upon.  It  all  seemed  so  remote,  yet  only 
one  week  had  passed  since  the  lonely  fune- 
ral, and  now,  rendered  by  her  aunt's  al- 
ternate pettings  and  scoldings  wholly  un- 
fit properly  to  focus  her  future,  Rebecca 
sat  weeping  dolorously,  while  her  parents 
were  thanking  God  for  her  home-coming. 
For  a  long  while  she  wept  silently,  then, 
"I  will  love  them,  I  will  be  happy.  Oh, 
I  am  wicked,  wicked!"  she  sobbed  aloud. 
A  timid  knock  brought  her  to  her  feet. 
Hastily  she  mopped  her  eyes,  and  adinit- 
ted  her  mother. 

"You  cry?  What  for  you  cry,  my 
Beckie?" 

"Beckie  I"  How  strange  the  homely  de- 
riative  sounded! 

Anxiou.sly  two  mother-eyes  peered  into 
her  tear-stained  face. 

"What  for  you  cry,  eh?" 

Rebecca  walked  over  to  the  small  mir- 
ror. 

'My   eyes   do   look    red,     don't    they. 


Moth( 


You  see,  the  wind  was  in  our 


faces  coming  from  the  station,"  she  hedg- 
ed. 

Mrs.  Wanner  was  not  deceived,  but 
"Mother" — how  the  word  thrilled  her! 

Ach,  well!  in  the  future  her  little  girl 
— "little  girl"  to  her  mother,  in  spite  of 
her  splendid  height  —  should  have  no 


cause  for  tears.     "Come  now,  we  go  eat,"  I 

she  said  briskly.  ! 

As  they  sat  down,  the  old  clock  in  the  [ 

hallway  slowly  struck  the  half-hour.  Noon  ; 

dinner  to-day  was  half  an  hour  late — the  ; 

first  time  in  many  years.  i 

"Our  Beckie  goes  to  sleep  now,"  Mrs.        i 
Wanner  whispered  to  "Father"  an  hour 
later. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  have  their  darling 
safely  asleep  at  home,  was  in  their 
thoughts.  Upon  Mrs.  Wanner's  face,  how- 
ever, a  worried  expression  deepened  as  the 
hours  passed. 

The  snow  had  drifted  higher  and  high- 
er. Night  had  come,  yet  the  door  of 
Beckie's  bedroom  remained  closed. 

"Is  she  unhappy  at  coming  home?  No, 
not  that.  Surely  that  could  not,  must 
not,  be,"  the  mother-heart  protested. 
Creeping  softly  up  the  stairs  once  more, 
she  "listened,"  then  tiptoed  down  again. 
Beckie  still  slept. 

When  Nicholas  Wanner  "gave  consent" 
that  his  wealthy  sister  should  educate,  and 
in  a  way  adopt,  his  little  daughter,  he  did 
so  in  a  travail  of  soul  few  could  have  un- 
derstood. 

That  Beckie  might  be  fortunate  in  ma- 
terial possessions,  he  realized,  but  with 
brimming  eyes,  carefully  wiped,  he 
measured  the  endless  years  before  she 
would  return  to  the  old  home.  She  would 
come  back  some  day,  but  how?  Perhaps 
as  contemptuous  of  their  simple  ways  as 
was  his  haughty  sister. 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  if  the 
child  was  to  take  advantage  of  her  aunt's 
proposition,  she  was  not  to  have  her  mind 
"disturbed"  by  visits  to  or  from  her  par- 
ents. Upon  this  agreement  depended  the 
little  one's  future.  Had  not  his  wife's 
health  been  a  matter  of  great  concern,  and 
his  financial  resources  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Nicholas  Wanner  would  have  sternly  re- 
fused his  sister's  offer. 

For  days  after  his  child's  departure,  the 
father  feared  that  he  was  to  be  doubly  be- 
reft, but  he  forgot  that  Nature  works  her 
greates  miracles  in  silence. 

A  week  after  the  child's  going,  Ellen 
Wanner  came  downstairs  and  took  up 
her  duties  exactly  where  she  had  left  oflP 
three  months  before.  She  had  a  two-fold 
incentive  now.  Her  "man"  surely  needed 
her,  and  so  some  day  would  Beckie.  Mean- 
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while,  Nicholas  and  she  had  to  work  hard 
and  save  money. 

During  the  third  year  after  Rebecca's 
going,  a  big  railroad  decided  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  build  an  extension.  The 
meadow  of  Nicholas  Wanner  alone  pre- 
vented its  immediate  beginning.  Various 
sums  were  offered,  but  Nicholas  warily 
shook  his  head,  while  Ellen  uttered 
broken  but  emphatic  negatives.  As  their 
good  fortune  willed  it,  the  railroad  people 
could  not  delay  as  long  in  their  bargain- 
ing as  they  would  have  Uked,  hence  those 
"stubborn  Wanners"  had  to  have  their 
price. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  golden  Oc- 
tober day  became  memorable  because 
thereon  Nicholas  Wanner  thrust  into  the 
middle  of  their  checked  "chaff  bag" 
(upon  which  he  and  Ellen  always  slept) 
Beckie's  fortune.  Joy-dumb  they  lay  that 
night,  each  giving  wordless  thanks  that 
now  their  beloved  child  would  not  have  to 
harry  her  soul  and  wear  away  her  youth 
as  had  they.  She  would  never  have  to 
"plague  herself"  in  case  Sarah  failed  her. 
Nicholas  knew  his  erratic  sister,  and  in 
her  promises  put  little  trust. 

In  fear,  and  literally  trembling,  they 
went  into  town  and  together  placed 
Beckie's  windfall  in  the  bank,  returning 
to  renew  their  accustomed  duties.  For 
what  was  in  the  bank  was  but  a  beginning. 
Their  ambition  had  grown  overnight. 
Year  after  year  they  toiled  and  saved, 
denying  themselves  for  Love's  sake  all 
save  necessities. 

It  was  a  far  more  cheerful  young  beauty 
who  came  down  to  the  early  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning.  As  she  waited  to 
be  served — her  mother  insisted — she  dis- 
covered that  the  combined  living  and  din- 
ing room  in  which  she  sat  was  a  picture. 
It's  quaint  assembling  of  old  Dutch  fur- 
niture, its  sideboard  and  rush-bottom 
chairs,  its  curious  old  blue  and  pink  Delft 
and  Staffordsnire  and  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks, would  have  deligtited  much  more 
critical  eyes.  Especially  attractive  was 
the  row  of  primly  set  flower-pots  radiant- 
ly abloom  upon  each  wide  window-sill. 

"What  a  charming  room !"  she  finally 
exclaimed.  "It  needs  only  the  tulips  to 
be  perfect."     Her  mother  smiled  happily. 

"But  you  don't  eat,  my  Beckie;  you 
must  eat  yourself  done,"  she  cautioned. 


With  this  amazing  phrase,  Rebecca 
wrestled  ingloriously,  then,  "Does  my 
mother  speak  German?"  she  wondered. 
That  tongue  had  come  to  her  quite  as 
naturally  as  English.  Making  a  curious 
Dutch  silver  spoon  her  excuse,  she  asked 
her  mother  a  question.  With  delighted 
surprise,  Mrs.  Wanner  replied  in  flawless 
German.     Then  turning  to  her  husband: 

"Our  Beckie  she  speaks  German!  Oh, 
so  good  that  isl"  she  glowed.  Whereup- 
on she  began  to  explain  to  Rebecca  how 
imposible  it  had  been  for  her  to  acquire 
"English"  in  her  youth.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  used  pure  German  habitually ; 
English  as  spoken  by  the  surrounding 
folk  her  father  had  sternly  prohibited. 

"Was  my  grandfather  born  in  Ger- 
many?" asked  Rebecca. 

"Your  grandmother  was  from  Holland, 
but  your  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the 
German  army.    I  have  his  medals." 

"But  why  did  he  come  to  America?" 

The  little  brown  woman's  eyes  filled 
slowly.  Her  father's  wrongs  had  been 
hers  always. 

"He  offended  a  greater  man,  and  was 
exiled,  his  property  taken.  All  that  was 
left  is — what  you  see,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Wanner,  alluding  to  what  was  in  the 
house. 

"But  you  met  my  father  in  this  coun- 
try?" She  smilingly  glanced  toward  her 
other  parent. 

"When  we  were  little  ones,  yes."  An- 
other tender  glance  flew  across  to  the  man, 
who  sat  rapturously  listening  to  his  wife 
and  the  child  for  whom  they  had  waited 
so  long.  Rebecca  noticed  it  all,  mentally 
lashing  herself  that  she  had  so  little  to 
give  in  return. 

"And  so  vou  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  afterward?"  she  ended  mer- 
rily. 

A  slow  flush  crept  into  two  elderly 
faces.  They  had  married  and  been  very 
happy,  but  it  was  not  their  way  to  speak 
of  it,  even  to  each  other;  nevertheless,  as 
"Mother"  passed  the  second  cup  of  cof- 
fee to  "Father,"  their  hands  touched,  and 
each  knew  that  the  old  thrill  survived. 

From  that  time,  Rebecca  and  her 
Mother  spoke  German,  discarding  the 
language  in  which  Mrs.  Wanner  was  so 
consciously  at  a  disadvantage.  As  the 
weeks  multiplied,  the  girl's  heart  grew 
lighter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
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never  again  would  she  see  a  laughing  pair 
of  eyes  that  had  looked  the  question  he 
dared  not  ask  upon  their  Uist  morning  to- 
gether in  Carlsbad. 

She  was  content,  almost  happy.  How 
dear  the  little  woman  with  the  graying 
hair  and  old-fashioned  ways  had  become 
to  her,  Reba,  as  she  had  been  called  by 
her  aunt,  had  not  quite  realized,  until  one 
afternoon  she  happened  in  upon  her 
mother  when  overcome  by  sleep.  So 
softly  she  was  breathing,  that  she  seemed 
not  to  breathe  at  all.  Her  beautifully 
shaped  but  work-hardened  hands  were 
crossed  peacefully  upon  an  alarmingly 
still  breast.  With  a  throb  of  agony  like 
unto  nothing  she  had  ever  felt  before, 
Rebecca  knelt  and  peered  into  the  quiet 
face.  "Thank  God,  oh,  thank  God!"  she 
murmured,  the  while  laying  her  fresh 
young  cheek  against  the  clasped  hands. 
"My  blessed  little  Mother!"  she  whisper- 
ed brokenly.  "My  poor  tired  little 
Mother!"  Then,  lest  she  wake  the  sleep- 
er, she  stole  softly  out  of  the  room.  It 
was  hereafter  to  be  her  greatest  joy  to 
live  for  them,  to  adopt  their  ways.  Many 
an  evening  was  spent  by  the  fireside  in 
taking  them  over  the  route  of  her  own 
travels.  To  see  the  Fatherland,  her  mother 
had  often  expressed  a  keen  desire.  The 
quiet  man  upon  the  other  side  of  the  huge 
fireplace  said  little,  but  he  was  beyond 
words  content.  His  child  had  come  home, 
his  cup  was  full.  The  letter  of  repudi- 
ation that  her  aunt  had  threatened  to 
write  to  Nicholas  had  never  been  written, 
nor  had  Reba  yet  heard  that  a  modest  for- 
tune lay  ready  for  her  spending  in  a 
nearby  bank.  In  this  crisis  of  their  lives, 
money  meant  little  to  those  who  literally 
had  slaved  for  it. 

Mrs.  Von  Schuyler's  will  had  never 
been  mentioned.  Reba,  however,  often 
thought  of  it.  Had  she  and  her  aunt  not 
quarrelled,  she  would  have  millions,  and 
so  be  able  to  make  life  a  very  easy  thing 
for  the  two  old  souls,  who  were  not  "old" 
really,  but  so  sadly  work  worn,  and  who 
had  suffered  privations,  she  feared,  whilst 
upon  her  had  been  squandered  so  much 
money.  Self-contempt  stung  her  anew 
whenever  she  thought  of  their  hardships. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  after  her 
home-coming,  a  passing  wagoner  halted: 

"Come  out  once,  here's  two  letters,"  he 
bawled.     Rebecca  returned  to  the  house 


with  a  huge  business-like  envelope  and  a 
letter  bearing  a  foreign  post-mark.  Quick- 
ly she  tore  open  the  letter,  at  the  first 
words  of  which  an  exquisite  pink  covered 
her  like  a  veil : 

The  RiTZ,  February  2,  1907. 
Dearest  One: 

I  am  leaving  my  patients  to  a  col- 
league and  am  coming  to  your  big 
country.  I  must  see  you.  I  must 
hear  if  it  is  true  that  my  love  would 
be  unwelcome.  From  your  own  lips 
it  must  come  to  make  it  seem  true, 
for  surely  upon  that  last  wonderful 
morning,  I  was  not  dreaming  when 
I  saw  in  you  dear  face  the  answer  to 
a  question  that  I  did  not  then,  in 
honor,  dare  to  ask. 

Enough  1  I  sail  next  week  in  the 
Cedric.  I  shall  find  that  farmhouse 
in  Western  Ontario  whence 
your  lamented  aunt  said  you  were  to 
go  direct.  I  shall  seek  her  lawyers, 
then  the  consul,  if  need  be,  for  find 
you,  will  I. 

Until  then,  dear  one, 

auf  Wierderschen, 

Thy  Karl. 

Then  the  other  letter  demanded  her  at- 
tention. After  reading  it,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  sat  amazed,  speechless.    Then — 

"Mother,"  she  said  quietly,  "Aunt 
Sarah  has  left  me  three  million  dollars." 

For  a  tense  moment.  Ellen  Wanner 
stared  stupidly,  then  sank  upon  a  chair 
limply. 

"Beckie!  Beckie!"  she  moaned.  "You 
— won't — go — away?"  Piteously  her 
voice  trailed  to  trembling  silence. 

"Never,  little  Mother!"  Rebecca  cried 
passionately.  "Never  will  I  go  again,  un- 
less I  take  you  and  Daddy  with  me."  The 
wistful  face  brightened. 

"Thou  art  very  happy.  Dear  one?"  the 
mother  asked. 

In  spite  of  the  glory  that  had  just  come 
to  her,  before  the  beatific  sacrificial  glow 
in  the  elder  woman's  soft  brown  eyes, 
Rebecca  stood  humbly. 

"Happy?"  she  breathed.  "Oh,  little 
Mother,  1  am  the  happiest  girl  in  God's 
good  world  to-day!"  Then,  impelled  by 
something  stronger  than  self,  she  gathered 
the  small  woman  with  passionate  tender- 
ness to  her  exultant  young  breast. 
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I 


THE   NEVERSHUT 

THIS  attractive  little  edifice  can  be 
built  with  two  upright  posts,  either 
of  hickory  or  chestnut-maple,  a 
couple  of  post-holes,  and  a  cross-beam,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  materials  are  easily  obtained  in  al- 
most any  section  of  the  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  holes,  which  will 
have  to  be  specially  prepared  and  cannot 
be  had  ready  made.  Any  quality  of  tim- 
ber will  sufhce,  but  the  holes  must  be  new, 
and  used  while  fresh.  The  finished  con- 
struction is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  always 
cool,  but  not  water-proof,  being  open  both 
at  the  front  and  at  the  rear,  and  having  no 
eaves  to  protect  it.  It  will  not  need  fire- 
places at  any  season  of  the  year,  for  the 
reason  that,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  fires  can  be  built  in  the 
middle  of  it  without  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  woodwork,  which,  being  limited  in 
quantity,  is  correspondingly  little  exposed. 
The  air  in  a  Bungalow  of  this  design  is 
always  fresh,  no  matter  how  much  or 
what  quality  of  tobacco  the  occupant  may 
smoke,  and,  there  being  no  kitchen,  kit- 
chen odors  are  entirely  absent.  It  has  no 
windows  to  rattle  in  storms,  or  doors  to 


or  to  be  kept  locked.  Indeed,  a  bur- 
glar, even  if  he  were  tempted  to  enter  it, 
would  find  himself  out  on  the  other  side 
before  he  knew  it,  thanks  to  the  peculiar - 
ties  of  its  design.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  needing  furniture,  which 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance, though  a  hammock  swung  be- 
tween the  posts  would  prove  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  its  comforts.  The  fact  that  it 
is  not  water-proof  makes  it  desirable  that 
the  tenants  should  have  an  umbrella  al 
ways  at  hand  during  the  rainy  season,  as 
well  as  a  rubber  blanket  for  use  on  show- 
ery nights.  The  plan  has  been  drawn  with 
an  especial  eye  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  keep  open  house.  Built  of  polish- 
ed mahogany,  rosewood,  or  ebony,  the  cost 
will  of  course  be  somewhat  increased,  but 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  omission 
of  shingles,  clapboards,  or  wood  of  any 
kind  on  the  front  and  rear  elevations. 


A 


II. 


THE    BARN-DOOR    LEAN-TO 

This  charming  bit  of  renaissance  work 
can  be  built  exclu.sive  of  plumbing  and 
ornamental  rococo  embellishments  for 
less  than  eight  thousand  dollars,  provided 
the   construction  is  given  careful  super- 
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vision.  It  is  made  of  two  barn-doors,  with 
tent  pegs,  fonr  in  number,  to  hold  the 
sides  A  and  B.  A  few  nails  or  screws  care- 
fully inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted 
V  after  the  barn  doors  are  leaned  against 
each  other  will  add  to  the  stability  of  the 
completed  structure,  but  are  not  necessary, 
except  in  localities  where  the  wind  is  over 
sixty  miles  an  hour  in  blow-power.  This 
style  of  Bungalow  can  be  made  mosquito- 
proof  at  sHglit  extra  expense  if  portieres 
of  green  linsey-woolsey,  or  tarleton,  are 
hung  at  the  front  and  rear  entrances,  and 
kept  screwed  down  so  that  they  may  not 
flap  open  on  breezy  nights;  and  care  be 
also  taken  that  there  are  no  knot-holes  in 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Its  breeziness  depends  much  on  the  pre- 
vailing wdnds.  Lateral  winds  will  leave 
it  warm  within  in  autumn,  while  frontal 
or  rearal  breezes  in  summer  will  keep  it 
cool  during  the  heated  season.  At  an 
extra  cost  of  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  it  can  be  built  upon  a  pivot  so  as 
to  revolve  and  catch,  or  shut  off,  the  pre- 
vailing breeze,  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  tenant.  This  cost  may  be  material- 
ly reduced  if  the  builder  is  able  to  find 
within  convenient  hauling  distance  a  sec- 
ond-hand locomotive  turn-table  no  longer 
needed  by  the  railway  management.  If 
the  barn-doors  are  not  available  for  any 
reason,  old-fashioned  cellar-doors  of  the 
same  size  will  do  quite  as  well. 


III. 

THE  DIOGENES  PORTABLE 

For  a  single  man,  the  Diogenes  Portable 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  Bungalows 
made.     It  should  not  in   any  case   run 


above  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cost,  and  should  be  bought  ready- 
made  rather  than  built.  It  is  constructed 
of  staves,  hoops,  and  a  single  bung-hole, 
the  latter  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  also 
to  be  used  as  a  speaking-tube  when  the 
occupant  wishes  to  speak  to  anybody  on 
the  outside  without  going  out.  Having 
two  ends,  and  being  light  and  easy  revers- 
ible, it  can  be  used  upside-down  at  night 
as  a  sleeping-room,  and  by  day  turned  the 
other  way  as  a  breakfast  table,  a  tom-tom 
or  a  seat;  and  when  in  transit  provides  a 
fairly-acceptable  substitute  for  a  trunk.  If 
a  cork  is  also  provided,  it  can  hkewise  be 
used  as  a  bath-tub.  These  Bungalows 
come  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  what  is 
technically  termed  the  nail-keg  size  up 
to  tiie  hogshead  dimensions.  J?  or  a  large 
man,  the  last  is  by  ail  means  the  prefer- 
able, but  in  a  country  infested  witii  hies  it 
IS  not  desirable  tliat  it  should  have  been 
previously  used  lor  sugar  or  molasses,  in- 
deed, tile  Hour-barrel  bungalow  gives  ttie 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction.  iJie  nail- 
points  on  me  inside  sliould  be  caret uliy 
removed  belore  occupancy,  and  before  re- 
tiring lor  ine  niglit  in  it  tne  tenant  siiouid 
see  tnat  it  is  tu'miy  fixed  on  a  flat  base, 
lest  It  tip  over  and  roll  downliill  witii  Inm. 
i'liis  style  is  called  tlie  JJioyenes  Fortable 
because,  while  it  is  not  a  tub,  it  is  an  im- 
provement thereon,  and  would  doubtless 
liave  been  used  by  the  Philosopher  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  had  it  been  as  imme- 
diately available,  in  its  portabihty,  adap- 
tabihty  to  other  uses,  freedom  from 
plumbing,  and  generally  picturesque  feat- 
ures, it  sufficiently  resembles  the  original 
Bungalow  of  the  Sage  to  warrant  the  use 
of  the  title.  It  has  the  singular  advantage 
that  while  the  occupant  is  protected  from 
wind  and  weather  on  all  sides,  it  has  only 
two  sides  to  be  kept  in  repair — the  inside 
and  the  outside. 
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He  burned  a  hole  in  the  frozen  muck; 
He  scratched  the  icy  mould; 
And  there  in  six-foot  dirt  he  struck 
A  sack  or  so  of  gold. 

He  burned  a  hole  in  the  Decalogue, 
And  then  it  came  about — 
For  Fortune's  only  a  lousy  rogue — 
His  "pocket"  petered  out. 

And  lo!  it  was  but  a  year  all  told, 
When  there  in  the  shadow  grim, 
But  six  feet  deep  in  the  icy  mould. 
They  burned  a  hole  for  him. 

— "The  Yukoner. 

THE  VORTEX 


CHAPTER  I 


f( 


'ht. 


NO,    no,   I'm   all   rigr 
am.    Please  leave  me  alone. 


Really  I 
You 

want  me  to  laugh?  Ha!  Ha! 
There!  Is  that  all  right  now?" 

"No,  it  isn't  all  right.  It's  very  far 
from  all  right,  my  boy;  and  this  is  where 
you  and  your  little  uncle  here  are  going 
to  have  a  real  heart  to  heart  talk." 

It  was  in  the  big  cabin  on  Gold  Hill, 
and  the  Prodigal  was  addressing  me.  He 
went  on: 

"Now,  look  here,  kid,  when  it  comes  to 
expressing  my  feelings,  I'm  in  the  kinder- 
garten class ;  when  it  comes  to  handing  out 
the  high-toned  dope  I  drop  my  cue  every 
time ;  but  when  I'm  needed  to  do  the  solid 
pardner  stunt  then  you  don't  need  to 
laoller  for  me — I'm  there.  Well,  I'm  giv- 
ing you  a  straight  line  of  talk.    Ever  since 


the  start  I've  taken  a  strong  notion  to  you. 
You've  always  been  ace-high  with  me,  and 
there  never  will  come  the  day  when  you 
can't  eat  on  my  meal-ticket.  We  tackled 
the  Trail  of  Trouble  together.  You  were 
always  wanting  to  lift  the  heavy  end  of 
the  log,  and  when  the  God  of  Cussedness 
was  doing  his  best  to  rasp  a  man  down  to 
his  yellow  streak,  you  showed  up  white 
all  through.  Say,  kid,  we've  been  in  tight 
places  together;  we've  been  stacked  up 
against  hard  times  together:  and  now  I'll 
be  gol-darned  if  I'm  going  to  stand  by  and 
see  you  go  downhill,  while  the  devil  oils 
the  bearings." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  I  protested. 

"Yes,  you're  all  right,"  he  echoed  grim- 
ly. "In  an  impersonation  of  an  'all-right' 
man  it's  the  hook  for  yours.  I've  seen 
'all-right'  men  like  you  hitting  the  hurry 
trail  for  the  boneyard  before  now.  You're 
'all-right' !  Why,  for  the  last  two  hours 
you've  been  sitting  with  that  'just-break- 
the-news-to-mother'  expression  of  yours, 
and  paying  no  more  heed  to  my  cheerful 
brand  of  conversation  than  if  I  had  been 
a  measly  four-flusher.  You  don't  eat  more 
than  a  sick  sparrow,  and  often  you  don't 
bat  an  eye  all  night.  You're  looking  worse 
than  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  You've 
lost  your  grip,  my  boy.  You  don't  care 
whether  school  keeps  or  not.  In  fact,  if 
it  wasn't  for  your  folks,  you'd  as  lief  take 
a  short  cut  across  the  Great  Divide." 


man. 


'You're   going   it   a  little   strong,   old 
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"Oh  no,  I'm  not.  You  know  you're 
sick  of  everything.  Feel  as  if  life's  a  sort 
of  peTiitentiary,  and  you've  just  got  to  do 
time.  You  don't  expect  to  get  any  more 
fun  out  of  it.  Look  at  me.  Every  day's 
my  sunshine  day.  If  the  sky's  blue  1 
like  it;  if  it's  grey  I  like  it  just  as  well. 
I  never  worry.  What's  the  use?  Yester- 
day's a  dead  one;  to-morrow's  always  to- 
morrow. All  we've  got's  the  'now,'  and 
it's  up  to  us  to  live  it  for  all  we're  worth. 
You  can  use  up  more  human  steam  to 
the  square  inch  in  worrying  than  you  can 
to  the  square  yard  in  hard  work.  Elim- 
inate worry  and  you've  got  the  only  sys- 
tem." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  preach," 
I  said ;  "you  forget  I've  been  a  pretty  sick 
man." 

"That's  no  nursemaid's  dream.  You  al- 
most cashed  in.  Typhoid's  a  serious  pro- 
position at  the  best;  but  when  you  take 
a  crazy  streak  on  top  of  it,  make  a  mid- 
night getaway  from  the  sick-ward  and 
land  up  on  the  Slide  looking  as  if  you'd 
been  run  through  a  threshing  machine, 
well,  you're  .sure  letting  death  get  a  short 
option  on  you.  And  you  gave  up.  You 
didn't  want  to  fight.  You  shirked,  but 
your  youth  and  constitution  fought  for 
you.  They  healed  your  wounds,  they 
soothed  your  ravings,  they  cooled  your 
fever.  They  were  a  great  team,  and  they 
pulled  you  through.  Seems  as  if  they'd 
pulled  you  through  a  knot-hole,  but  thev 
were  on  to  their  job.  And  you  weren't 
one  bit  grateful — seemed  to  think  they 
had  no  business  to  butt  in." 

"My  hurts  are  more  than  phy-sical." 

"Yes,  I  know;  there  was  that  girl.  You 
seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  was  the  onlv 
girl  on  God's  green  brush-pile.  As  I  camp- 
ed there  by  your  bed.side  listening  to  your 
ravings,  and  getting  a  strangle-hold  on 
you  when  you  took  it  into  your  head  to 
get  funny,  you  blabbed  out  the  whole 
yarn.  Oh,  sonny,  why  didn't  you  tell 
your  uncle?  Why  didn't  you  put  me 
wise?  I  could  have  given  you  the  right 
steer.  Have  you  ever  known  me  handle 
a  job  I  couldn't  make  good  at?  I'm  a 
whole  matrimonial  bureau  rolled  into  one. 
I'd  have  had  you  prancing  to  the  tune  of 
the  wedding  march  before  now.  But  you 
kept  mum  as  a  mummy.  Wouldn't  even 
tell  your  old  pard.    Now  you've  lost  her  " 


"Yes,  I've  lost  her." 

"Did  you  ever  see  her  after  you  came 
out  of  the  hospital?" 

"Once,  once,  only.  It  was  the  first  day. 
I  was  as  thin  as  a  rail,  as  white  as  the 
pillow  from  which  I  had  just  raised  my 
head.  Death's  reprieve  was  written  all 
over  me.  I  dragged  along  wearily,  lean- 
ing on  a  stick.  I  was  thinking  of  her, 
thinking,  thinking  always.  As  I  scanned 
(he  faces  of  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
streets,  I  thought  only  of  her  face.  Then 
suddenly  she  was  before  me.  She  looked 
like  a  ghost,  poor  little  thing;  and  for  a 
fluttering  moment  we  stared  at  each  other, 
she  and  I,  two  wan,  weariful  ghosts." 

"Yes,  what  did  she  say?" 

"Say !  she  said  nothing.  She  just  look- 
ed at  me.  Her  face  was  cold  as  ice.  She 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  wanted  to  pity  me. 
Then  into  her  eyes  there  came  a  shadow  of 
bitterness,  of  bitterness  and  despair  such 
as  might  gloom  the  eyes  of  a  lost  soul. 
It  unnerved  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was 
regarding  me  almost  with  horror,  as  if  I 
were  a  sort  of  a  leper.  As  I  stood  there, 
I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  She 
.seemed  to  sway  a  moment.  Then  she 
drew  a  great,  gasping  breath,  and  turning 
on  her  heel  she  was  gone." 

"She  cut  you?" 

"Yes,  cut  me  dead,  old  fellow.  And 
my  only  thought  was  of  love  for  her,  eter- 
nal love.  But  I'll  never  forget  the  look 
on  her  face  as  she  turned  away.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  lashed  her  with  a  whip.  My 
God!" 

"And  you've  never  seen  her  since?" 

"No,  never.  That  was  enough,  wasn't 
it?  She  didn't  want  to  speak  to  me  any 
more,  never  wanted  to  set  eyes  on  me  any 
more.  I  went  back  to  the  ward;  then, 
in  a  little,  I  came  on  here.  My  body  wa> 
living,  but  my  heart  was  dead.  It  will 
never  live  again." 

"Oh,  rot!  You  mustn't  let  the  thing 
down  you  like  that.  It's  going  to  kill 
you  in  the  end.  Buck  up!  Be  a  man! 
If  you  don't  care  to  live  for  yourself,  live 
for  others.  Anj-way,  it's  likely  all  for  the 
best.  Maybe  love  had  you  locoed.  IMav- 
be  she  wasn't  really  good.  See  now  how 
.she  lives  openly  with  Locasto.  They  call 
her  the  Madonna;  they  say  she  looks  more 
like  a  virgin-martyr  than  the  mistress  of 
a  dissolute  man." 
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I  rose  and  looked  at  him,  conscious  that 
my  face  was  all  twisted  with  the  pain  of 
the  thought. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "never  did  God 
put  the  breath  of  life  into  a  better  girl. 
There's  been  foul  play.  I  know  that  girl 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  and  if 
every  living  being  were  to  tell  me  she 
wasn't  good  I  would  tell  them  they  lied, 
they  lied.  I  would  burn  at  the  stake  up- 
holding that  girl." 

"Then  why  did  she  turn  you  down  so 
cruelly?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  know  so  little  about  women.  I  have  not 
wavered  a  moment.  To-day  in  my  lone- 
liness and  heartbreak  I  care  and  hunger 
for  her  more  than  ever.  She's  always 
here,  right  here  in  my  head,  and  no  power 
can  drive  her  out.  Let  them  say  of  her 
what  they  will,  I  would  marry  her  to-mor- 
row .  It's  killing  me.  I've  aged  ten  years 
in  the  last  few  months.  Oh,  if  I  only 
could  forget." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 
"I  say,  old  man,  do  you  ever  hear  from 
your  old  lady?" 
"Every  mail." 

"You've  often  told  me  of  your  home. 
Say!  just  give  us  a  mental  frame-up  of 
it." 

"Glengyle?     Yes.     I  can  see  the  old 
place  now,   as  plainly  as  a  picture:   the 
green,   dimpling  hills   all  speckled   with 
sheep;  the  grey  house  nestling  snugly  in 
a  grove  of  birch;  the  wild  water  of  the 
burn  leaping  from  black  pool  to  pool,  just 
mad  with  the  joy  of  life;  the  midges  danc- 
ing over  the  water  in  the  still  sunshine, 
and    the    trout    jumping    for    them — oh 
it's  the  bonny,  bonny  place.     You  would 
think  so,  too.     You  would  like  it,  tramp- 
j       ing  knee-deep  in  the  heather,  to  see  the 
I       moorcock  rise  whirring  at  your  feet;  you 
I       would  like  to  set  sail  with  the  fisher  folk 
;       after  the  silver  herring.     It  would  make 
I       you  feel  good  to  see  the  calm  faces  of  the 
,       shepherds,  the  peace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
women.     Ay,  that  was  the  best  of  it  all, 
the  Rest  of  it,  the  calm  of  it.    I  was  pretty 
i       happy  in  those  days." 
'  "You  were  happy — then  why  not  go 

I  back?  That's  your  proper  play;  go  back 
!  to  your  Mother.  She  wants  you.  You're 
':  pretty  well  heeled  now.  A  little  money 
j  goes  a  long  way  over  there.  You  can  count 
on  thirty  thousand.     You'll  be  comfort- 


able; you'll  devote  yourself  to  the  old 
lady;  you'll  be  happy  again.  Time's  a 
regular  steam-roller  when  it  comes  to 
smoothing  out  the  rough  spots  in  the  past. 
You'll  forget  it  all,  this  place,  this  girl. 
It'll  all  seem  like  the  after  effects  of  a 
midnight  Welsh  rabbit.  You've  got 
mental  indigestion.  I  hate  to  see  you  go. 
I'm  really  sorry  to  lose  you;  but  it's  your 
only  salvation,  so  go,  go!" 

Never  had  I  thought  of  it  before 
Home!  how  sweet  the  word  seemed. 
Mother!  yes.  Mother  would  comfort  me 
as  no  one  else  could.  She  would  under- 
stand. Mother  and  Garry!  A  sudden 
craving  came  over  me  to  see  them  again. 
Maybe  with  them  I  could  find  relief  from 
this  awful  agony  of  heart,  this  thing  that 
I  could  scarce  bear  to  think  of,  yet  never 
ceased  to  think  of.  Home!  that  was  the 
solution  of  it  all.  Ah  me!  I  would  go 
home. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  can't  go  too  soon;  I'll 
start  to-morrow." 

So  I  rose  and  proceeded  to  gather  to- 
gether my  few  belongings.  In  the  early 
morning  I  would  start  out.  No  use  pro- 
longing the  business  of  my  going.  I  would 
say  good-bye  to  those  two  partners  of 
mine,  with  a  grip  of  the  hand,  a  tear  in 
the  eye,  a  husky :  "Take  care  of  yourself." 
That  would  be  all.  Likely  I  would  never 
see  them  again. 

Jim  came  in  and  sat  down  quietly.  The 
old  man  had  been  very  silent  of  late.  Put- 
ting on  his  spectacles,  he  took  out  his  well- 
worn  Bible  and  opened  it.  Back  in  Daw- 
son there  was  a  man  whom  he  hated  with 
the  hate  that  only  death  can  end,  but  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul  he  strove  to  conquer 
it.  The  hate  slumbered,  yet  at  times  it 
stirred,  and  into  the  old  man's  eyes  there 
came  the  tiger-look  that  had  once  made 
him  a  force  and  a  fear.  Woe  betide  his 
enemy  if  that  tiger  ever  woke. 

"I've  been  a-thinkin'  out  a  scheme," 
said  Jim  suddenly,  "an'  I'm  a-going  to 
put  all  of  that  twenty-five  thousand  of 
mine  back  into  the  ground.  You  know 
us  old  miners  are  gamblers  to  the  end. 
It's  not  the  gold,  but  the  gettin'  of  it.  It's 
the  excitement,  the  hope,  the  anticipation 
of  one's  luck  that  counts.  We're  fighters, 
an'  we've  just  got  to  keep  on  fightin'.  We 
can't  quit.  There's  the  ground,  and 
there's  the  precious  metals  it's  a-tryin'  to 
hold  back  on  us.    It's  up  to  us  to  get  them 
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out.  It's  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
miner  an'  the  farmer  rob  no  one.  They 
just  get  down  to  that  old  ground  an'  coax 
it  an'  beat  it  an'  bully  it  till  it  gives  up. 
They're  working  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity— the  farmer  an'  the  miner."  The  old 
man  paused  sententiously. 

*'^^'ell,  I  can't  quit  this  minin'  business. 
I've  just  got  to  go  on  so  long's  I've  got 
health  and  strength;  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to 
shove  all  I've  got  once  more  into  the  muck. 
I  stand  to  make  a  big  pile,  or  lose  my 
wad." 

"What's  your  scheme,  Jim?" 

"It's  just  this:  I'm  goin'  to  install  a 
hydraulic  plant  on  my  Ophir  Creek  claim. 
I've  got  a  great  notion  of  that  claim.  It's 
with  water.  There's  a  little  stream  runs 
down  the  hill,  an'  the  hill's  steep  right 
there.  There's  one  hundred  feet  of  fall, 
an'  in  Spring  a  mighty  powerful  bunch  of 
water  comes  a-tumblin'  down.  Well,  I'm 
goin'  to  dam  it  up  above,  bring  it  down 
a  flume,  hitch  on  a  little  giant,  an'  turn 
it  loose  to  rip  an'  tear  at  that  there  ground. 
I'm  goin'  to  begin  a  new  era  in  Klondike 
minin'." 

"Bully  for  you,  Jim." 

"The  values  are  there  in  the  ground, 
an'  I'm  sick  of  the  old  slow  way  of  gettin' 
them  out.  This  looks  mighty  good  to  me. 
Anyway,  I'm  a-goin'  to  give  it  a  trial. 
It's  just  the  start  of  things;  you'll  see 
others  will  follow  suit.  The  individual 
miner's  got  to  go;  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Some  day  you'll  see  this  whole 
country  worked  over  by  them  big  power 
dredges  they've  got  down  in  Californy. 
You  mark  my  words,  boys;  the  old-fa- 
shioned miner's  got  to  go." 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do?" 

"Well,  I've  written  out  for  piping  an' 
a  monitor,  an'  next  Spring  I  hope  I'll  have 
the  plant  in  workin'  order.  The  stuff's  on 
the  way  now.    Hullo !    Come  in !" 

The  visitors  were  Mervin  and  Hewson 
on  their  way  to  Dawson.  These  two  men 
had  been  successful  beyond  their  dreams. 
It  was  just  like  finding  money,  the  way 
fortune  had  pushed  it  in  front  of  their 
noses.  They  were  offensively  prosperous; 
they  reeked  of  success. 

In  both  of  them  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  a  change  only  too  typical  of 
the  gold-camp.  They  seemed  to  have 
thawed  out;  they  were  irrepressibly  geni- 
al; yet  instead  of  that  restraint  that  had 


formerly  distinguished  them,  there  was  a 
grafted  quality  of  weakness,  of  fiaccidity, 
of  surrender  to  the  enervating  vices  of  the 
town. 

Mervin  was  remarkably  thin.  Dark 
hollows  circled  his  eyes,  and  a  curious 
nervousness  twisted  his  mouth.  He  was 
"a  terror  for  the  women,"  they  said.  He 
lavished  his  money  on  them  faster  than 
he  made  it.  He  was  vastly  more  com- 
panionable than  formerly,  but  somehow 
you  felt  his  virility,  his  fighting  force  had 
gone. 

In  Hewson  the  change  was  even  more 
marked.  Those  iron  muscles  had  couched 
themselves  in  easy  flesh;  his  cheeks  sag- 
ged; his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  untidy. 
•  Nevertheless  he  was  more  of  a  good  fellow, 
talked  rather  vauntingly  of  his  wealth, 
and  affected  a  patronizing  manner.  He 
was  worth  probably  two  hundred  thous- 
and, and  he  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy  a 
day. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  men,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thousand  others  in  the  gold- 
camp,  it  seemed  as  if  easy,  unhoped-for 
affluence  was  to  prove  their  undoing.  On 
the  trail  they  had  been  supreme;  in  fen 
or  forest,  on  peak  or  plain,  they  were  men 
among  men,  fighting  with  nature  savage- 
ly, exultantly.  But  when  the  fight  was 
over  their  arms  rested,  their  muscles  re- 
laxed, they  yielded  to  sensuous  pleasures. 
It  seemed  as  if  to  them  victory  really 
meant  defeat. 

As  I  went  on  with  my  packing  I  paid 
but  little  heeed  to  their  talk.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  me  now,  this  babble  of  dumps 
and  dust,  of  claims  and  clean-ups?  I  was 
going  to  thrust  it  all  behind  me,  blot  it 
clean  out  of  my  memory,  begin  my  life 
anew.  It  would  be  a  larger,  more  lumin- 
ous life.  I  would  live  for  others.  Home ! 
Mother!  again  how  exquisitely  my  heart 
glowed  at  the  thought  of  them. 

Then  all  at  once  I  pricked  up  my  ears. 
They  were  talking  of  the  town,  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  making  it  fa- 
mous (or  rather  infamous)  when  sudden- 
ly they  spoke  the  name  of  Locasto. 

"He's  gone  off,"  Mervin  was  saying; 
"gone  off  on  a  big  stampede.  He  got 
pretty  thick  with  some  of  the  Peel  River 
Indians,  and  found  they  knew  of  a  ledge 
of  high-grade,  free-milling  quartz  some- 
where out  there  in  the  Land  Back  of  Be- 
yond.    He  had  a  sample  of  it,  and  you 
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could  just  see  the  gold  shining  all  through 
it.  It  was  great  stuff.  Jack  Locasto's  the 
last  man  to  turn  down  a  chance  like  that. 
He's  the  worst  gambler  in  the  Northland, 
and  no  amount  of  wealth  will  ever  satisfy 
him.  So  he's  off  with  an  Indian  and  one 
companion,  that  little  Irish  satellite  of  his, 
Pat  Doogan.  They  have  six  months' 
grub.    They'll  be  away  all  winter." 

"What's  become  of  that  girl  of  his?" 
asked  Hewson,  "the  last  one  he's  been  liv- 
ing with?  You  remember  she  came  in  on 
the  boat  with  us.  Poor  little  kid!  Blast 
that  man  anyway.  He's  not  content  with 
women  of  his  own  kind,  he's  got  to  get 
his  clutches  on  the  best  of  them.  That  was 
a  good  little  girl  before  he  got  after  her. 
If  she  was  a  friend  of  mine  I'd  put  a  bul- 
let in  his  ugly  heart." 

Hewson  growled  like  a  wrathful  bear, 
but  Mervin  smiled  his  cynical  smile. 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  Madonna,"  he  said ; 
"why,  she's  gone  on  the  dance-halls." 

They  continued  to  talk  of  other  things, 
but  I  did  not  hear  them  any  more.  I  was 
in  a  trance,  and  I  only  aroused  when  they 
rose  to  go. 

"Better  say  good-bye  to  the  kid  here." 
said  the  Prodigal;  "he's  going  to  the  old 
country  to-morrow." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  I  answered  sullenly; 
"I'm  just  going  as  far  as  Dawson." 

He  stared  and  expostulated,  but  my 
mind  was  made  up.  I  would  fight,  fight 
to  the  last. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Berna  on  the  dance  halls — words  can- 
not convey  all  that  this  simple  phrase 
meant  to  me.  For  two  months  I  had  been 
living  in  a  dull  apathy  of  pain,  but  this 
news  galvanized  me  into  immediate  action. 

For  although  there  were  many  degrees 
of  dance-hall  depravity,  at  the  best  it 
meant  a  brand  of  ineffaceable  shame.  She 
had  lived  with  Locasto,  had  been  recog- 
nised as  his  mistress  —  that  was  bad 
enough ;  but  the  other — to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all,  to  be  classed  with  the  harpies  that 
preyed  on  the  Man  with  the  Poke,  the 

vampires  of  the  gold-camp.     Berna 

Oh,  it  was  unspeakable!  The  thought 
maddened  me.  The  needle-point  of  suf- 
fering that  for  weeks  had  been  boring  in- 
to my  brain  seemed  to  have  pierced  its 
core  at  last. 


When  the  Prodigal  expostulated  with 
me  I  laughed — a  bitter,  mirthless  laugh. 

"I'm  going  to  Dawson,"  I  said,  "and 
if  it  was  hell  itself,  I'd  go  there  for  that 
girl.  I  don't  care  what  any  one  thinks. 
Home,  society,  honor  itself,  let  them  all 
go;  they  don't  matter  now.  I  was  a  fool 
to  think  I  could  ever  give  her  up,  a  fool. 
Now  I  know  that  as  long  as  there's  life 
and  strength  in  my  body,  I'll  fight  for 
her.  Oh,  I'm  not  the  sentimentalist  I  was 
six  months  ago.  I've  lived  since  then.  I 
can  hold  my  own  now.  I  can  meet  men 
on  their  own  level.  I  can  fight,  I  can 
win.  I  don't  care  any  more,  after  what 
I've  gone  through.  I  don't  set  any  par- 
ticular value  on  my  life.  I'll  throw  it 
away  as  recklesly  as  the  best  of  them.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  fierce  fight  for  that  girl, 
and  if  I  lose  there'll  be  no  more  'me'  left 
to  fight.  Don't  try  to  reason  with  me. 
Reason  be  damned!  I'm  going  to  Daw- 
son, and  a  hundred  men  couldn't  hold 
me." 

"You  seem  to  have  some  new  stunts  in 
your  repertoire,"  he  said,  looking  at  me 
curiously ;  "you've  got  me  guessing.  Some 
times  I  think  you're  a  candidate  for  the 
dippy-house:  then  again  I  think  you're 
on  to  yourself.  There's  a  grim  set  to  your 
mouth  and  a  hard  look  in  your  eyes  that 
I  didn't  use  to  see.  Maybe  you  can  hold 
up  your  end.  Well,  anyway,  if  you  will 
go  i  wish  you  good  luck." 

So,  bidding  good-bye  to  the  big  cabin, 
with  my  two  partners  looking  ruefully 
after  me,  I  struck  off  down  the  Bonanza. 
It  was  mid-October.  A  bitter  wind  chill- 
ed me  to  the  marrow.  Once  more  the  land 
lay  stark  beneath  its  coverlet  of  snow,  and 
the  sky  was  wan  and  ominous.  I  traveled 
fast,  for  a  painful  anxiety  gripped  me,  so 
that  I  scarce  took  notice  of  the  improved 
trail,  of  the  increased  activity,  of  the  heaps 
of  tailings  built  up  with  brush  till  they 
looked  like  walls  of  a  fortification.  All  T 
thought  of  was  Dawson  and  Berna. 

How  curious  it  was,  this  strange  new 
strength,  this  indifference  to  self,  to  phy- 
sical suffering,  to  danger,  to  public 
opinion!  I  thought  only  of  the  girl.  I 
would  make  her  marry  me.  I  cared  no- 
thing for  what  had  happened  to  her.  I 
might  be  a  pariah,  an  outcast  for  the  rest 
of  my  days;  at  least  I  would  save  her, 
shield  her,  cherish  her.  The  thought  up- 
lifted me,  exalted  me.    I  had  suffered  be- 
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yond  expression.  I  had  rearranged  my 
set  of  ideas;  my  concept  of  life,  of  human 
nature  had  broadened  and  deepened. 
What  did  it  matter  if  physically  they  had 
wronged  her?  Was  not  the  pure,  virgin 
soul  of  her  beyond  their  reach? 

I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  boat 
go  out.  Already  the  river  was  "throwing 
ice,"  and  every  day  the  jagged  edges  of 
it  crept  further  towards  mid-stream.  An 
immense  and  melancholy  mob  stood  on 
the  wharf  as  the  little  steamer  backed  off 
into  the  channel.  There  were  uproarious 
souls  on  board,  and  many  women  of  the 
town  screaming  farewells  to  their  friends. 
On  the  boat  all  was  excited,  extravagant 
joy;  on  the  wharf,  a  sorry  attempt  at  re- 
signation. 

The  last  boat!  they  watched  her  as  her 
stern  paddle  churned  the  freezing  water; 
they  watched  her  forge  her  slow  way 
through  the  ever-thickening  ice-flakes; 
they  watched  her  in  the  far  distance  bat- 
tling with  the  Klondike  curent;  then,  sad 
and  despondent,  they  turned  away  to  their 
lonely  cabins.  Never  had  their  exile  seem- 
ed so  bitter.  A  few  more  days  and  the 
river  would  close  tight  as  a  drum.  The 
long,  long  night  would  fall  on  them,  and 
for  nigh  on  eight  weary  months  they 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

Yet  soon,  very  soon,  a  mood  of  recon- 
ciliation would  set  in.  They  would  be- 
gin to  make  the  best  of  things.  To  feed 
that  great  Octopus,  the  town,  the  miners 
would  flock  in  from  the  creeks  with  treas- 
ure hoarded  up  in  baking-powder  tins: 
the  dance-halls  and  gambling-places  would 
absorb  them;  the  gaiety  would  go  on  full 
swing,  and  there  would  seem  but  little 
change  in  the  glittering  abandon  of  the 
gold-camp.  As  I  paced  its  sidewalks  once 
more  I  marvelled  at  its  growth.  New 
streets  had  been  made;  the  stores  boasted 
expensive  fittings  and  gloried  in  costly 
goods;  in  the  bar-rooms  were  splendid 
mirrors  and  ornate  wood  work;  the  res- 
taurants offered  European  delicacies;  all 
was  on  a  new  scale  of  extravagance,  of  gar- 
ish display,  of  insolent  wealth. 

Everywhere  the  man  with  the  fat 
"poke"  was  in  evidence.  He  came  into 
town  unshorn,  wild-looking,  often  ragged- 
ly clad,  vet  always  with  the  same  wistful 
hunger  in  his  eyes.  You  saw  that  look, 
and  it  took  you  back  to  the  dark  and  dirt 
and  drudgery  of  the  claim,  the  mirthless 


months  of  toil,  the  crude  cabin  with  its        I 
svigar  barrel  of  ice  behind  the  door,  its        ! 
grease   light   dimly   burning,   its   rancid        ; 
smell  of  stale  food.     You  saw  him  lying        '. 
smoking  his  strong  pipe,  looking  at  that        I 
can  of  nuggets  on  the  rough  shelf,  and        ! 
dreaming  of  what  it  would  mean  to  him 
• — out  there  where  the  lights  glittered  and 
the  gramophones  blared.     Surely,  if  pa- 
tience, endurance,  if    grim,    unswerving 
purpose,  if  sullen,  desperate  toil  deserved 
a  reward,  this  man  had  a  peckful  of  pleas- 
ure for  his  due. 

And  always,  that  hungry,  wistful  look. 
The  women  with  the  painted  cheeks  knew 
that  look;  the  black-jack  boosters  knew  it; 
the  barkeeper  with  his  knock-out  drops 
knew  it.  They  waited  for  him;  he  was 
their  "meat." 

Yet  in  a  few  days  your  wild  and  woolv 
man  is  transformed,  and  no  longer  does 
your  sympathy  go  out  towards  him. 
Shaven  and  shorn,  clad  in  silken  under- 
wear, with  patent  leather  shoes,  and  a 
suit  in  New  York  style,  you  absolutelv 
fail  to  recognize  him  as  your  friend  of 
the  moccasins  and  mackinaw  coat.  He  is 
smoking  a  dollar  Larango,  he  has  half  a 
dozen  whiskies  "under  his  belt,"  and  later 
on  he  has  a  "date"  with  a  lady  singer  of 
the  Pavilion  Theatre.  He  is  haAang  a 
"whale"  of  a  good  time,  he  tells  you ;  you 
wonder  how  long  he  will  last. 

Not  for  long.  Sharo  and  short  and 
sweet  it  is.  He  is  broufrht  up  with  a  ierk. 
and  the  Dago  Queen,  for  whom  he  has 
boucht  so  much  wine  at  twentv  dollars  a 
bottle,  has  no  recosrnition  for  him  in  her 
flashins  eves.  He  has  been  "taken  down 
the  line."  "trimmed  to  a  finish"  bv  an 
artist  in  the  business.  Ruefully  he  turns 
his  poke  inside  out — not  a  "color."  He 
cannot  even  command  the  price  of  a  peni- 
tential three-finsers  of  rve.  Such  is  one 
of  the  commonest  pha.ses  of  life  in  the 
gold-camp. 

As  T  strolled  the  streets  I  saw  manv  a 
familiar  face.  Mosher  I  saw.  He  had 
srown  verv  fat.  and  was  talking;  to  a  di- 
mintitive  woman  with  heavv  blond  hair 
(she  must  have  weiched  about  ninetv-five 
pounds,  I  think.)  They  went  off  to- 
gether. 

A  knife-edwed  wind  was  sweeping  down 
from  the  north,  and  men  in  bulgina:  coon- 
skin  coats  filled  up  the  .sidewalks.  .At 
the  Aurora  corner  T  came  across  the  Jam- 
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wagon.  He  was  wearing  a  jacket  of  sum- 
mer flannels,  and,  as  if  to  suggest  extra 
warmth,  he  had  turned  up  its  narrow  col- 
lar. In  his  trembling  fingers  he  held  an 
emaciated  cigarette,  which  he  inhaled 
avidly.  Pie  looked  wretched,  pinched  with 
hunger,  peaked  with  cold,  but  he  straight- 
ened up  when  he  saw  me  into  a  semblance 
of  well-being.  Then,  in  a  little,  he  sag- 
ged forward,  and  his  eyes  went  dull  and 
abject.  It  was  a  business  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  small 
loan.  I  knew  it  would  only  plunge  him 
more  deeply  into  the  mire;  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  suffer. 

I  went  into  the  Parisian  Restaurant. 
It  was  more  glittering,  more  raffish,  more 
clamant  of  the  tenderloin  than  ever. 
There  were  men  waiters  in  the  convention- 
al garb  of  waiterdom,  and  there  was  Ma- 
dam, harder  looking  and  more  vulturish. 
You  wondered  if  such  a  woman  could 
have  a  soul,  and  what  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  her  being.  There  she  sat,  a  crea- 
ture of  rapacity  and  sordid  lust.  I  march- 
ed up  to  her  and  asked  abruptly : 
"Where's  Berna?" 

She  gave  a  violent  start.  There  was  a 
quality  of  fear  in  her  bold  eyes.  Then  she 
laughed,  a  hard,  jarring  laugh. 
"In  the  T'voli,"  she  said. 
Strange  again !  Now  that  the  worst  had 
come  to  pass,  and  I  had  suffered  all  that 
it  was  in  my  power  to  suffer,  this  new 
sense  of  strength  and  mastery  had  come  to 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  iron  spirit 
of  the  land  had  gotten  into  my  blood,  a 
grim,  insolent  spirit  that  made  me  fear- 
less ;  at  times  a  cold  cynical  spirit,  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  of  anarchy,  or  aggression. 
The  greatest  evil  had  befallen  me.  Life 
could  do  no  more  to  harm  me.  I  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lo.se. 
I  cared  for  no  man.  I  despised  them,  and, 
to  back  me  in  my  bitterness,  I  had  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

I  was  still  weak  from  my  illne.ss  and 
my  long  mush  had  wearied  me,  so  I  went 
into  a  saloon  and  called  for  drinks.  I 
felt  the  raw  whisky  burn  my  throat.  I 
tingled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  strange, 
plea.sing  warmth.  Suddenly  the  bai-. 
with  its  protecting  rod  of  brass,  seemed 
to  me  a  very  desirable  place,  bright,  warm 
suggestive  of  comfort  and  good-fellowship. 
How  agreeably  every  one  was  smiling! 
Indeed,  .<?ome  were  laughing  for  sheer  joy. 


A  big,  merry-hearted  miner  called  for  an- 
other round,  and  I  joined  in. 

Where  was  that  bitter  feeling  now'? 
Where  that  morbid  pain  at  my  heart?  As 
I  drank  it  all  seemed  to  pass  away.  Magi;- 
al  change !  What  a  fool  I  was  I  What  was 
there  to  make  such  a  fuss  about?  Take 
life  easy.  Laugh  alike  at  the  good  and 
bad  of  it.  It  was  all  a  farce  anywav. 
What  would  it  matter  a  hundred  years 
from  now?  Why  were  we  put  into  this 
world  to  be  tortured?  I,  for  one,  would 
protest.  I  would  writhe  no  more  in  the 
strait-jacket  of  existence.  Here  was  e? 
cape,  heartsease,  happiness — here  in  this 
bottled  impishness.     Again  I  drank. 

What  a  rotten  world  it  all  was  I  But 
I  had  no  hand  in  the  making  of  it,  and 
it  wasn't  my  task  to  improve  it.  I  w.s 
going  to  get  the  best  I  could  out  of  it 
Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  that  was  the 
last  word  of  philosophy.  Others  seemed 
to  be  able  to  extract  all  kinds  of  happiness 
from  things  as  they  are,  so  why  not  I? 
In  any  case,  here  was  the  solution  of  my 
troubles.  Better  to  die  happily  drunk 
than  miserably  sober.  I  was  not  drinking 
from  weakness.  Oh  no!  I  was  drinking 
with  deliberate  intent  to  kill  pain. 

How  wonderfully  strong  I  felt!  I 
smashed  my  clenched  fist  against  the  bar. 
My  knuckles  were  bruised  and  bleeding, 
but  I  felt  no  pain.  I  was  so  light  of  foot, 
I  imagined  I  could  jump  over  the  couni- 
er.  I  ached  to  fight  some  one.  Then  aM 
at  once  came  the  thought  of  Berna.  It 
came  with  tragical  suddenness,  with  poig- 
nant force.  Intensely  it  smote  me  as  never 
before.  I  could  have  burst  into  maudlin 
tears. 

"What's  the  matter.  Slim?"  asked  a 
mouldy  manikin,  affectionately  hanging 
on  to  my  arm. 

Disgustedly  I  looked  at  him. 

"Take  your  filthy  paws  off  me,"  I  said. 

His  jaw  dropped  and  he  stared  at  mo 

Then,  before  he  could  draw  on  his  fund 

of  profanity,  I  burst  through  the  throng 

and  made  for  the  door. 

I  was  drunk,  deplorably  drunk,  and  I 
was  bound  for  the  Tivoli. 

CHAPTER  III 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  make 
no  excuses  for  myself  at  this  particulnr 
.stage  of  my  chronicle.  I  am  only  cons- 
cious of  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth.     Many 
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of  the  stronger-minded  will  no  doubt  con- 
demn me;  many  of  those  inclined  to  a 
rigid  system  of  morality  will  be  disgust- 
ed with  me;  but,  however  it  may  be,  I 
will  write  plainly  and  without  reserve. 

When  I  reeled  out  of  the  Grubstake 
Saloon  I  was  in  a  peculiar  state  of  exaltiv 
tion.  No  longer  was  I  conscious  of  tlie 
rasping  cold,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
have  couched  me  in  the  deep  snow  as 
cosily  as  in  a  bed  of  down.  Surpassingly 
brilliant  were  the  lights.  They  seemed 
to  convey  to  me  a  portentous  wink.  They 
twinkled  with  jovial  cheer.  What  a  de- 
sirable place  the  world  was,  after  all ! 

With  an  ebullient  sense  of  eloquenc. 
of  extravagant  oratory,  I  longed  for  a  sym- 
pathetic ear.  An  altruistic  emotion  per- 
vaded me.  Who  would  suspect,  thought 
I,  as  I  walked  a  little  too  circumspectlv 
amid  the  throng,  that  my  heart  was  aglow, 
that  I  was  tensing  my  muscles  in  the  pri  le 
of  their  fitness,  that  my  brain  was  a  be- 
wildering kaleidoscope  of  thoughts  and 
images? 

Gramophones  were  braying  in  every 
conceivable  key.  Brazen  women  were  leer- 
ing at  me.  Pot-bellied  men  regarded  me 
furtively.  Alluringly  the  gambling-dens 
and  dancing-dives  invited  me.  The  town 
was  a  giant  spider  drawing  in  its  prev, 
and  I  was  the  prey,  it  seemed.  Others 
there  were  in  plenty,  men  with  the  eager, 
wistful  eyes;  but  who  was  there  so  eagur 
and  wistful  as  I?  And  I  didn't  care  anv 
more.  Strike  up  the  music !  On  with  the 
dance!  Only  one  life  have  we  to  live. 
Ah!  there  was  the  Tivoli. 

To  the  right  as  I  entered  was  a  palatial 
bar  set  off  with  burnished  brass,  bevelled 
mirrors  and  glittering,  vari-colored  pyra- 
mids of  costly  liqueurs.  Up  to  the  bar 
men  were  bellying,  and  the  bartenders  m 
white  jackets  were  mixing  drinks  with 
masterly  dexterity.  It  was  a  motley 
crowd.  There  were  men  in  broadclotji 
and  fine  linen,  men  in  blue  shirts  an  1 
mud-stiffened  overalls,  grey-bearded  elders 
and  beardless  boys.  It  was  a  noisy  crowd 
laughing,  brawling,  shouting,  singing. 
Here  was  the  foam  of  life,  with  never  a 
hint  of  the  muddy  sediment  underneatli 
To  the  left  I  had  a  view  of  the  gamb- 
ling-room, a  glimpse  of  green  tables,  of 
.'spinning  balls,  of  cool  men,  with  shades 
over  their  eyes,  impassively  dealing. 
There  were  huge  wheels  of  fortune,  keno 


tables,  crap  outfits,  faro  layouts,  and  above 
all,  the  dainty,  fascinating  roulette 
Everything  was  in  full  swing.  Miners 
with  flushed  faces  and  a  wild  excitemer.t 
in  their  eyes,  were  plunging  recklessly; 
others,  calm,  alert,  anxious,  were  playii'g 
cautiously.  Here  and  there  were  the  fever- 
ed faces  of  women.  Gold  coins  were  stack- 
ed on  the  tables,  while  a  man  with  a  pair 
of  scales  was  weighing  dust  from  the  tei^- 
dered  pokes. 

In  front  of  me  was  a  double  swing-door 
painted  in  white  and  gold,  and,  pushing 
through  this,  for  the  first*  time  I  found 
myself  in  a  Dawson  dance-hall. 

I  remember  being  struck  by  the  gor- 
geousness  of  it,  its  glitter  and  its  glow. 
Who  would  have  expected,  up  in  this 
bleak -visaged  North,  to  find  such  a  fairy- 
land of  a  place?  It  was  painted  in  white 
and  gold,  and  set  off  by  clusters  of  bunch- 
ed lights.  There  was  much  elaborate 
scroll-work  and  ornate  decoration.  Down 
each  side,  raised  about  ten  feet  from  th( 
floor,  and  supported  on  gilt  pillars,  were 
little  private  boxes  hung  with  curtains  of 
heliotrope  silk.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
hall  was  a  stage,  and  here  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance was  going  on. 

I  sat  down  on  a  seat  at  the  very  back 
of  the  audience.  Before  me  were  row 
after  row  of  heads,  mostly  rough,  rugged 
and  unwashed.  Their  faces  were  eage-, 
rapt  as  those  of  children.  They  were  en- 
joying, with  the  deep  satisfaction  of  men 
who  for  many  a  weary  month  had  been 
breathing  the  free,  unbranded  air  of  the 
Wild.  The  sensuous  odor  of  patchouli 
was  strangely  pleasant  to  them;  the 
sight  of  a  woman  was  thrillinglv 
sweet;  the  sound  of  a  song  was 
ravishing.  Looking  at  many  of  those 
toil-grooved  faces  one  could  see  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  their  hearts.  They  were 
honest,  uncouth,  simple;  they  were  jr^t 
like  children,  the  children  of  the  Wild. 

A  woman  of  generous  physique  w<is 
singing  in  a  shrill,  nasal  voice  a  pathetic 
ballad.  She  sang  without  expressioTi, 
bringing  her  hands  with  monotonous  ges- 
tures, alternately  to  her  breast.  Her  squat, 
matronly  figure,  beef  from  the  heels  up, 
looked  singularly  absurd  in  her  short 
skirt.  Her  face  was  excessively  over-paint- 
ed, her  mouth  good-naturedly  large,  and 
her  eyes  out  of  their  slit-like  lids  leered 
at  the  audience. 
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"Ain't  she  great?"  said  a  tall  bean- 
pole of  a  man  on  my  right,  as  she  finish- 
ed off  with  a  round  of  applause.  "There's 
some  class  to  her  work." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  confidential  way, 
and  his  pale-blue  eyes  were  full  of  rap- 
turous appreciation.  Then  he  did  some- 
thing that  surprised  me.  He  tugged  open 
his  poke  and,  dipping  into  it,  he  produced 
a  big  nugget.  Twisting  this  in  a  scrap 
of  paper,  he  rose  up,  long,  lean  and  awk- 
ward, and  with  careful  aim  he  threw  it  ou 
the  stage. 

"Here  ye  are.  Lulu,"  he  piped  in  his 
shrill  voice.  The  woman,  turning  in  her 
exit,  picked  up  the  offering,  gave  her  ad- 
mirer a  wide,  gold-toothed  smile,  and 
threw  him  an  emphatic  kiss.  As  the  man 
sat  down  I  could  see  his  mouth  twisting 
with  exciteinent,  and  his  watery  blue  eyes 
snapped  with  pleasure. 

"By  heck,"  he  said,  "she's  great,  ain't 
she?  Many's  the  bottle  of  wine  I've  open- 
ed for  that  there  girl.  Guess  she'll  be  glad 
when  she  hears  old  Henry's  in  town  again. 
Henry's  my  name,  Hardpan  Henry  they 
call  me,  an'  I've  got  a  claim  on  Hunker. 
Many's  the  wallopin'  poke  have  I  totei 
into  town  an'  blowed  in  on  that  there  girl 
An'  I  just  guess  this  one'll  go  the  same 
gait.  Well,  says  I,  what's  the  odds?  I'm 
havin'  a  good  time  for  my  money.  When 
it's  gone  there's  lots  more  in  the  ground. 
It  ain't  got  no  legs.     It  can't  run  away." 

He  chuckled  and  hefted  his  poke  in 
a  horny  hand.  There  was  a  flutter  of  the 
heliotrope  curtains,  and  the  face  of  Lulu, 
peeping  over  the  plush  edge  of  a  box,  smil- 
ed bewitchingly  upon  him.  With  another 
delighted  chuckle  the  old  man  went  lo 
join  her. 

"Darned  old  fool,"  said  a  young  man 
on  my  left.  He  looked  as  if  his  veins 
were  chuckful  of  health;  his  skin  was  as 
clear  as  a  girl's,  his  eye  honest  and  fear- 
less. He  was  dressed  in  mackinaw,  and 
wore  a  fur  cap  with  drooping  ear-flaps. 

"He's  the  greatest  mark  in  the  coun- 
try," the  Youth  went  on.  "He's  got  lio 
rnore  brains  than  God  gave  geese.  All  the 
girls  are  on  to  him.  Before  he  can  turn 
round  that  old  bat  up  there  will  have 
him  trimmed  to  a  finish.  He'll  be  doing 
flip-flaps,  and  singing  '  'Way  Down  on  the 
Suwanne  River'  standing  on  his  head. 
Then  the  girl  will  pry  him  loose  from  h-s 
poke,  and  to-morrow  he'll  start  off  up  th^ 


creek,  teetering  and  swearing  he's  had  a 
dooce  of  a  good  time.  He's  the  easiest 
thing  on  earth." 

The  youth  paused  to  look  on  a  new 
singer.  She  was  a  soubrette,  trim,  dainty 
and  confident.  She  wore  a  blond  wig,  an  1 
her  eyes  in  their  pits  of  black  were  allur- 
ingly bright.  Paint  was  lavished  on  hzr 
face  in  violent  dabs  of  rose  and  white,  an  1 
the  inevitable  gold  teeth  gleamed  in  her 
smile.  She  wore  a  black  dress  trimmed 
with  sequins,  stockings  of  black,  a  black 
velvet  band  around  her  slim  neck.  She 
was  greeted  with  much  applause,  and  she 
began  to  sing  in  a  fairly  sweet  voice. 

"That's  Nellie  Lestrange,"  said  the 
youth.  "She's  a  great  rustler  —  Touch- 
the-button-Nell,  they  call  her.  They  say 
that  when  she  gets  a  jay  into  a  box,  it's 
all  day  with  him.  She's  such  a  nifty 
wine-winner  ^he  end  of  her  thumb's  cal- 
loused pressing  the  button  for  fresh  bot- 
tles." 

Touch-the-button  Nell  was  singing  a 
comic  ditty  of  a  convivial  order.  She  put 
into  it  much  vivacity,  appealing  to  tho 
audience  to  join  in  the  chorus  with  a 
pleading,  "Now  all  together,  boys."  She 
had  tripping  steps  and  dainty  kicks  th^t 
went  well  with  the  melody.  When  she 
went  off  half  a  dozen  men  rose  in  their 
places,  and  aimed  nuggets  at  her.  She 
captured  them,  then,  with  a  final  saucy 
flounce  of  her  skirt,  made  her  smiling 
exit. 

"By  Gosh!"  said  the  youth,  "I  wonder 
these  fellows  haven't  got  more  savvy.  You 
wouldn't  catch  me  chucking  away  an 
ounce  on  one  of  those  fairies.  No,  sir! 
Nothing  doing!  I've  got  a  five-thousan  1- 
dollar  poke  in  the  bank,  and  to-morrov/ 
I'll  be  on  my  way  outside  with  a  draft  for 
every  cent  of  it.  A  certain  little  fann 
'way  back  in  Vermont  looks  pretty  good 
to  me,  and  a  httle  girl  that  don't  know 
the  use  of  face  powder,  bless  her.  She'? 
waiting  for  me." 

The  excitement  of  the  liquor  had  died 
away  in  me,  and  what  with  the  heat  and 
smoke  of  the  place,  I  was  becoming  very 
drowsy.  I  was  almost  dozing  off  to  sleep 
when  some  one  touched  me  on  the  arm. 
It  was  a  negro  waiter  I  had  seen  dodging 
in  and  out  of  the  boxes,  and  known  as  tb.t 
Black  Prince. 

"Dey's  a  lady  up'n  de  box  wants  to 
speak  with  yuh,  sah,"  he  said  politely. 
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"Who  is  itV'"'  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Miss  La  belle,  sah,  Miss  Birdie  L.- 
belle." 

i  started.  Who  in  the  Klondike  hal 
not  heard  of  Birdie  Labelle,  the  eldest 
oi'  the  three  sisters,  who  married  Still- 
water Willie?  A  thought  Hashed  through 
me  that  she  could  tell  me  something  of 
Berna. 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "I'll  come." 

I  followed  him  upstairs,  and  in  a  mo 
ment  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  famous  soubrette. 

"Hullo,  kid!"  she  exclaimed,  "sit  dowa. 
I  saw  you  in  the  audience  and  kind-a 
took  a  notion  to  your  face.  How  d've 
do?" 

She  extended  a  heavily  bejewelled  hand. 
She  was  plump,  pleasant-looking,  with  a 
piquant  smile  and  flaxen  hair.  I  ordered 
the  waiter  to  bring  her  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,"  I  said 
tentatively. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  she  answered. 
"Most  folks  have  up  here.  It's  a  sort  ot 
reflected  glory.  I  guess  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Bill  I'd  never  have  got  into  the  lime- 
light at  all." 

She  sipped  her  champagne  thoughtful- 

"I  came  in  here  in  '97,  and  it  was  then 
I  met  Bill.  He  was  there  with  the  coiu 
all  right.  We  got  hitched  up  pretty  quicK 
but  he  was  such  a  mut  I  soon  got  sicl: 
of  him.  Then  I  got  skating  round  wiih 
another  guv.  Well,  an  egg  famine  came 
along.  There  wa^  only  nine  hundred 
samples  of  hen  fruit  in  town,  and  one 
store  had  a  corner  on  them.  I  went  down 
to  buy  some.  Lord!  how  I  wanted  theia 
eggs.  I  kept  thinking  how  I'd  have  them 
done,  shipwrecked,  two  on  a  raft  or  sunny 
side  up,  when  who  should  come  alons  bi'' 
Bill.  He  sees- what  I  want,  and  quick  ar- 
a  flash  what  does  he  do  but  buy  up  the 
whole  bunch  at  a  dollar  a-piece!  'Now,' 
says  he  to  me,  'if  you  want  eggs  for  break- 
fast ju.st  come  home  where  you  belon.'j,.' 

"Well,  .say,  I  was  just  dying  for  them 
eggs,  so  I  comes  to  my  milk  like  a  lady. 
I  goes  home  with  Bill." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  once 
more  I  filled  up  her  glass. 

She  prattled  on  with  many  a  graciou.T 
smile,   and   I   ordered   another  bottle   of 


wine.  In  the  next  box  I  could  hear  the 
squeaky  laugh  of  Hard-pan  Henry,  and 
the  teasing  tones  of  his  inamorata.  The 
visits  of  the  Black  Prince  to  this  box  witli 
fresh  bottles  had  been  fast  and  furiou.--, 
and  at  last  I  heard  the  woman  cry  in  a 
querulous  voice:  "Say,  that  black  man 
coming  in  so  often  gives  me  a  pain.  Why 
don't  you  order  a  case?" 

Then  the  man  broke  in  with  his  senile 
laugh : 

"All  right,  Lulu,  whatever  you  say  goe.~. 
Say,  Prince,  tote  along  a  case,  will  you?" 
Surely,  thought  I,  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool. 

A  little  girl  was  singing,  a  little,  win- 
some girl  with  a  sweet  childish  voice,  and 
an  innocent  face.  How  terribly  out  of 
place  she  looked  in  that  palace  of  sin. 
She  sang  a  simple,  old-world  song,  full 
of  homely  pathos  and  gentle  feeling.  As 
she  sang  she  looked  down  on  those  fn-- 
rowed  faces,  and  I  saw  that  many  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears.  The  rough  men 
listened  in  rapt  silence  as  the  childish 
treble  rang  out: 

"Darling,  I  am  growing  old ; 
Silver  threads  among  the  gold 
Shine  upon  my  brow  to-day; 
Life  is  fading  fast  away." 

Then  from  behind  the  scenes  a  pure 
alto  joined  in  and  the  two  voices,  blend- 
ing in  exquisite  harmony,  went  on: 

"But,  my  darling,  you  will  be, 
will  be. 

Always  young  and  fair  to  me. 
"Yes,  my  darling,  you  will  be 
"Always  young  and  fair  to  me." 

As  the  last  echo  died  away  the  audience 
rose  as  one  man,  and  a  shower  of  nug- 
gets pelted  on  the  stage.  Here  was  some- 
thing that  touched  their  hearts,  .stirred  in 
them  strange  memories  of  tenderness, 
brought  before  them  half -forgotten  scene.-; 
of  fireside  happiness. 

"It's  a  shame  to  let  that  kid  work  in 
the  halls,"  said  Miss  Labelle.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  too,  and  she  hurriedly 
blinked  them  away. 

Then  the  curtain  fell.  Men  were  clea'-- 
ing  the  floor  for  the  dance,  so,  bidding  the 
lady  adieu,  I  went  downstairs. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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How  Iowa  Made  Good  Roads 


By 


C.  B.  Edwards 


SURFACING  road  at  a  rate  of  speed 
in  excess  of  six  miles  a  minute,  ten 
thousand  farmers  of  Iowa  pulled  off 
the  greatest  feat  of  road  building  the 
world  has  ever  seen  when,  in  a  single 
hour,  a  line  of  road  380  miles  long  and 
stretching  entirely  across  the  state  of  Iowa 
was  put  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
any  road  to  the  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Not  hours  or  days;  but  weeks  and  month'' 
were  taken  up  with  preparation  for  the 
event  and  not  a  stroke  of  work  was  done 
on  the  highway  until  the  time  designated 
was  flashed  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
from  border  to  border.  As  the  word  was 
given,  ten  thousand  of  Iowa's  lustiest 
farmers  fell  to  with  a  will  and  when  work 


was  stopped,  just  sixty  minutes  later,  Iowa 
stood  as  the  proud  possessor  of  the  finest 
distance  highway  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  connection 
with  this  wonderful  performance  was  that 
not  a  single  man  of  the  entire  force  of 
ten  thousand  workmen  received  even  a 
cent  of  wages.  The  work  and  willingness 
to  do  it  Wcis  the  result  of  the  most  highly 
developed  kind  of  co-operation.  Not  a 
co-operation  of  farmers  alone  but  of  every 
man  of  power  or  influence  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  from  Governor  Carroll  down  to  the 
innnigraut  farmer. 

During  the  winter  of  1910  the  roads  of 
Iowa  were  to  all  practical  purposes  im- 
jjassable.       Traffic   was    an   impossibility, 
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Eight   miles  east  of   Des  Moines.  Iowa.      Beaten   path   here 
below  either   side  of    the  road. 


several    inches 


the  farmers  were  compelled  to  staj^  at 
home,  biLsiness  languished,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rich  farming  sections  of  the 
state  was  seriously  threatened.  A  crisis 
was  at  hand  and  it  took  the  word  of  just 
one  man  to  set  the  machinery  whicli 
bonded  the  people  together  in  motion. 
That  man  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Eichinger,  a 
newspaper  man  of  Des  Moines,  who  i'-: 
now  Secretary  of  the  "River  to  River" 
road  organization.  By  a  series  of  articles, 
and  constant  hannnering,  the  political 
parties  were  ranged  in  line  and  headed  by 
(governor  Carroll  a  "good  roads"  meeting 
wa.s  held  at  Des  Moines.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  that  plans  were  evolved 
for  a  "river  to  river"  road,  connecting 
Council  l^luffs  on  the  Mis.souri  River  to 
Davenport  on  the  Mi.^sissippi,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  380  miles  almost  directly  across 
tlie  state  as  the  crow  flies  and  making  a 
few  turns  touching  the  more  important 
bu.^ine.ss  centres  on  the  route.  "Make  the 
river-to-river  road  as  near  perfect  as  ordi- 
nary dirt  and  men  can"  was  the  slogan  of 
the  good  roads  convention. 


Then  followed  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
vertising campaign  that  has  ever  been  put 
in  practice.  A  symbol  was  adopted  and 
buttons  made  up  as  well  as  newspaper 
cuts  and  ])osters  and  these  distributed 
from  one  corner  of  the  state  to  the  othe^". 
There  were  no  "knockers,"  everyone  wa.s 
the  friend  of  the  project  and  law^^ers, 
politicians,  profes.sional,  and  business 
men  and  mostly  just  "plain  ordinary 
men"  went  in  and  pushed.  The  press  of 
the  entire  state  gave  their  advertising 
freely  and  the  emblem  of  the  road  was  so 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  popular  mind 
that  when  the  time  came  everyone  was 
eager  and  willing  to  help. 

The  "River  to  River  Road  Association'" 
was  finally  organized  to  have  charge  of  the 
work  and  the  system  under  which  it  was 
to  be  constructed.  This  organization 
named  one  man  from  each  county  as  ex 
ecutive  committeeman  in  his  district  and 
gave  him  full  charge  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  road  in  his  county.  Ho 
was  backed  by  auto  clubs  and  commercial 
organizations  and  was  usually  a  leading 
member   of   the    automobile   club   in    his 
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town.  Eiitliusiiun  alone  was  depended 
upon  by  the  organization  as  impetus  foe 
carrying  through  the  project  and  how 
well  it  has  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  never  been  an  assessnien^^ 
for  any  purpose  for  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  Everything  was  given  or  done 
voluntarily,  although  each  connnitteeman 
has  called  on  his  co-workers  from  time  to 
time  for  money  to  do  necessary  work  that 
road  officers  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  or  pay  for. 

Before  adopting  any  method  for  keep- 
ing the  road  in  condition  and  improving 
it,  every  system  was  studied  out  by  the 
organization  and  localities  visited  where 
samples  of  various  road  improvements 
might  be  noted.  From  the  experience  of 
others  the  "River  to  River"  construction 
committee  profited  immensely  and  as  a 
result  the  drag  system  was  adopted. 

This  method  consists  in  drawing  slow- 
ly over  the  surface  after  each  rain  a  plank 
or  split  log  drag.  This  crude  appearing 
implement  accomplishes  wonders  by  per- 
sistent use.  It  wipes  out  all  ruts  and 
chuck  holes  and  at  each  passage  works  a 
small  portion   of  dirt  toward  the  centre. 


This  thin  layer  of  earth,  especially  if  in 
the  consistency  of  paste  or  mud  of  any 
workable  stage,  is  dried  out  by  the  wind 
and  baked  by  the  sun  and  further  solidi- 
fied by  the  travel  over  the  road.  The  re- 
sult of  this  .successive  baking,  drying,  and 
packing  is  that  each  time  dirt  is  thrown 
in  the  centre  of  the  road  it  goes  through 
these  processes  until  a  crown  is  built  up 
making  the  road  almost  impervious  to 
water.  After  a  season  or  two  of  such 
treatment  a  road  will  .stand  the  hardest 
traffic  without  showing  an  undesirable 
effect  and  only  long,  soaking,  spring  rains 
have  any  eff^^ect  upon  it  whatever.  Such  a 
road  will  become  slick  on  top  and  more 
or  less  soft  for  an  inch  or  so,  but  there  is 
little  danger  of  ever  cutting  ruts  in  sucli 
a  highway. 

Once  the  system  of  improvement  wii'i 
decided  on.  there  was  no  delay  such  a=! 
would  ordinarily  be  e.xiierienced  in  Avork 
done  under  contract.  There  was  an  irnv 
sistible  force  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifest  that  enrolled  every  farmer  alono 
the  880  mile  route  into  the  .scheme  to  reg- 
ularly drag  the  road  after  each  shower. 
Not  once  lias  the  Avork  let  up  since  the 


The   same   road  well   rounded   by   grader,  with   no  ruts  or  low   spots  for  water  to-//e. 
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Beautiful   black  walnuts   in    the  streets 
The   roadmaker   hi 


Dundas.  the    pretty 
an   eye   for   beauty. 


dragging  was  started  and  when  a  route 
for  the  Ghdden  Tour  was  chosen  the 
River  to  River  road  was  picked  as  a  ])art 
of  the  run. 

It  was  decided  by  the  organization  that 
the  Ghdden  Tourists  should  pass  over  a 
road  which  would  exemplify  what  Towans 
could  do.  A  Saturday  was  selected  for 
the  day  and  it  was  planned  for  each  of  the 
ten  thousand  farmers  on  the  route  to  put 
in  an  hour's  work  between  nine  and  ten 
A.  M.  Shortly  before  the  appointed  tinio 
farmers  began  to  line  up  along  the  road. 
In  the  weeks  preceding  the  work  all  the 
bridges  and  culverts  along  the  highway 
were  repaired  in  order  that  no  delay 
might  be  experienced  once  the  work  Avas 
under  way.  Every  farmer  had  been  seen 
personally  by  the  road  committees  and 
the  agreement  to  give  the  hour's  Avork  re- 
quested was  almost  unanimously  given. 
Thus  with  all  the  details  worked  out  to  a 
nicetv  over  ten  thousand  farniers  lined  up 
that  Siturday  morning  over  the  length  of 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  to  be  work- 


ed. Every  farmer  had  brought  along 
tools  that  might  be  of  service.  Picks. 
shovels,  spades,  drags,  horses,  plows,  and 
scrapers  were  lined  up  along  the  road  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  w^hen 
the  magic  second  was  ticked  off  thev 
sprang  to  work  with  a  will.  For  a  full 
hour  man  and  beast  labored  incessantly 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  job  w^as  done  and 
the  men  returned  to  their  farms  as  quick- 
Iv  as  they  had  gathered.  The  following 
Monday  at'  a  similarly  appointed  time 
white  bands  were  painted  on  half  a  dozen 
telephone  i)oles  at  each  turn  and  cro,ss- 
road,  the  bands  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other  clearly  indicating  the  route 
to  the  eye  of  the  tonri.st  without  the  neces- 
sity of  signs.  When  the  Glidden  tou'" 
|)assed  over  the  road  shortly  after  this 
work  had  been  carried  through  there  was 
small  wonder  that  the  tourists  united  in 
saying  that  the  380  mile  striji  of  River  t(* 
River  road  was  the  best  stretch  over  which 
they  had  passed  during  the  entire  trip, 
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The  effect  of  this  road  on  the  regions 
through  which  it  passes  has  been  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  building  itself. 
Farmers  have  become  more  friendly  t ) 
the  automobilist  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage have  joined  their  ranks,  but 
strangest  of  all  the  road  has  actually 
caused  an  appreciable  increase  in  popula- 
tion among  the  cities  and  towns  through 
which  it  passes.  Moreover,  the  effect  of 
Iowa's  unusual  feat  in  road  building  is 
manifesting  itself  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  especially  in 
states  where  hard  surface  road  building  is 
out  of  the  question.  Kentucky  and  Ten 
nessee  are  starting  a  campaign  of  public- 
ity much  after  the  plan  of  the  River  to 
River  road  which  will  connect  Louisville. 
Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Another  scheme  for  co-opera- 
tive roadbuilding  and  by  far  the  largest 


ever  projected  is  the  drag  road  planned 
between  Memphis  and  Bristol,  Va.,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  five  hundred  miles.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  men  have  already  volunteer- 
ed their  services  and  it  will  require  a 
force  of  50,000  volunteers  to  do  the  work. 
The  work  started  by  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  the  River  to  River  road  is 
the  solution  of  the  West.  With  her  great 
distances  and  comparatively  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  the  cost  of  macadam  road  would 
be  prohibitive  to  a  great  degree  and  doul)t- 
less  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  have  an  organization  enlisting  hun- 
dreds of  thousanrls  of  men  and  called  the 
"Atlantic-Pacific  Road  Association."  On 
the  strength  of  what  has  been  done  the 
building  of  a  cross  continent  road  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible.  By  co-operation 
things  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  min- 
utes that  would  require  vast  sums  of 
money  and  time. 


The   harvest   zone    is   moving   swiftly   up   from    Kansas   to   the    Canadian   border, 
when  scenes  like  this  become   common. 


A  Romance  of  a  Year 


By 

Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


A  IS  Ly<lia  Wilton,  seated  at  the  window 
that  faced  the  back  yard,  raised  the 
blind  a  little  higher  to  get  a  better 
light  on  the  man's  blouse  she  was  mend- 
ing, her  attention  was  arrasted  by  her 
youngest  brother,  who  paused  before  the 
woodpile,  selected  a  dozen  sturdy  sticks 
and  carried  them  up  the  hard-worn  path 
to  the  back  door.  The  spectacle  was  not 
an  unusual  one.  Like  most  farmers, 
Harvey  Wilton  had  early  learned  that  the 
simplest  method  of  avoiding  the  ignom- 
iny of  being  sent  after  an  armful  of  wood 
is  to  bring  the  desired  fuel  with  him  on 
coming  in  to  meals.  It  was  the  expression 
on  the  young  fellow's  face  that  riveted  his 
sister's  eyes. 

"Good  Heavens!"  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "what  has  come  to  Harvey?  Ts 
it  a  legacy  or — or  love.  I  don't  know  of 
anyone  that's  dead  and  left  him  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — and  that's  the 
])rice  mark  on  a  look  like  that."  She  took 
another  glance  at  the  flushed  young  face, 
dark  with  a  stubble  of  three  day's  growth 
of  beard.  The  eyes  were  like  the  morning 
stars  when  they  sang  together,  the  mouth 
set  as  though  to  keep  Rapture  within  de- 
cent bounds,  and  the  head  held  high  as 
though  conscious  of  crown  jewels.  "Oh, 
my!"  murmured  Miss  Lydia.  Her  work 
slipped  to  the  floor  as  the  wood  fell  into 
the  box  below    with    a  resounding  crash. 

"Hullo,  Ijvddy,"  called  a  voice  of  forced 
naturalness. 

"Yes,  I'm  coming.  I  waited  to  finish 
your  jacket.  Dinner's  all  cooked  and  I'll 
have  the  table  set  in  a  jiffy." 

Most  women  like  to  ask  cpicstions.  Most 
men  di.'^like  answering  them.  Lydia  Wil- 
ton, being  forty-seven  years  of  age  and  of 
sound    mind,    had    discovered    that    the 


quickest  way  to  learn  a  masculine  secret 
is  to  manifest  no  curiosity  concerning  it. 
So  as  she  "dished  up"  the  pot  roast,  the 
mashed  potatoes  and  squash,  and  set  the 
mince  pie  in  the  warming  oven  her  feel- 
ing of  "goneness,"  which  she  dimly  recog- 
nized as  almost  a  sense  of  arrival,  found 
no  outward  expression.  "Harvey  has 
never  looked  at  a  girl  in  all  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  life,"  she  reflected,  half 
sadly,  as  she  set  the  chairs  to  the  table  and 
refrained  from  glancing  at  the  face  which 
proclaimed  so  unmistakably  that  he  had 
looked  at  one  now.  The  motherly  old 
maid  had  lost  three  brothers  and  two  .sis- 
ters through  the  machinations  of  Cupid, 
and  she  had  clung  all  his  life  to  "the 
baby." 

"Lyddy,"  said  Harve,  after  eating  for 
a  few  minutes  with  unusual  activity,  "I 
wish  you'd  go  with  me  some  day  soon  to 
call  on  the  teacher." 

"What  teacher?" 

"The  new  one  in  the  next  section — 
Miss  Raymore.  You  remember  she  got 
me  to  sing  at  her  entertainment  last 
Christmas.  Well,  she  was  walking  past 
the  bush  this  morning  and  hailed  me  in 
a  kind  of  gay,  school-girl  style,  and  when 
I  dropped  the  axe  and  came  out  on  the 
road  she  shook  hands  real  friendly." 

"What  did  she  want  you  to  do  for  her 
this  time?" 

Harve  lifted  the  long,  thick,  black  lashes 
which  Lydia  had  clipped  when  he  was 
six  months'  old  for  the  express  purpo.«e  of 
making  them  long  and  thick,  and  glanced 
shyly  at  his  sister.  "Oh,  she  just  wanted 
to  l)e  friendly.  I  was  surprised  to  think 
she  remembered  me.  She  said  she'd  be 
very  much  pleased  if  you  and  I  would 
call  at  her  school.." 
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The  picture  was  clear  in  Miss  Lydia's 
mind;  the  tall,  dark,  flattered  young- 
farmer,  his  deep  blue  eyes  full  of  modest 
sincerity,  and  the  girlish  teacher  in  the 
freedom  of  a  Saturday  morning  stroll  . 
pausing  at  the  fence  in  the  rays  of  Feb- 
ruary sunshine,  that  turned  her  molasses- 
candy-colored  hair  to  reddish  gold,  and 
gave  her  light,  rather  shrewd  little  eyes  an 
air  of  candor  and  sweetness.  Aloud,  she 
said,  "I  guess  she's  making  plans  for  her 
Easter  entertainment.  I  don't  see  what 
I  want  at  my  time  of  life  galivanting 
'round  to  strange  school  houses." 

"Shucks,  Lyddyl  You're  not  an  old 
woman.  There's  no  sense  in  you're  hous- 
ing yourself  up  so  much." 

"She  don't  care  two  cents  whether  I  go 
or  not.  All  she  wants  is  to  get  on  the 
right  side  of  you  so  you'll  help  her  out  at 
her  shows;  and  the  reason  you  want  me 
along  is  so's  to  keep  the  pupils  from  say- 
ing you're  sweet  on  teacher." 

The_  young  man  flushed  darkly  but  his 
eyes  did  not  lose  their  look  of  happiness. 
"I'm  sure  you  would  like  her." 

Miss  Lydia  pushed  her  plate  away  and 
felt  her  heart  soften.  After  all,  Harvey 
had  as  good  a  right  to  fall  in  love  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  "There's  one  thing 
certain,"  she  observed;  "that  old  buffalo 
robe's  so  moth-eaten  and  shabby  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  behind  it." 

"I  thought  of  that."  His  tone  was  ex- 
ultant. "I'm  going  to  drive  to  town  this 
afternoon  and.  get  a  decent  one."  He 
waved  a  gay  good-bye  at  the  door. 

"How  exactly  like  Harve,"  thought  the 
middle-aged  sister  with  a  smile  that  was 
half  a  .sigh.  "Makes  up  his  mind  what  he 
means  to  do  and  goes  ahead  and  does  it 
on  the  crack  of  the  whip.  You  don't  flnd 
much  grass  growing  under  his  feet."  She 
washed  up  her  dishes  and  then,  wrapping 
herself  in  a  thick  shawl,  ran  across  the 
snowless  field  to  her  next  door  neighbor, 
from  whom,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation on  a  score  of  subjects,  she  extract- 
ed the  information  that  Miss  Raymore  was 
considered  "toploftical"  by  the  commun- 
ity in  which  she  had  taught  for  a  year, 
that  .she  had  apparently  no  admirers  and 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  company  of 
any  young  man.  Miss  Lydia  received 
these  statements  with  placid  indifi^erence, 
but  her  heart  was  lead.  "If  she  only  had 
a  grist  of  beaus,"  was  her  secret  thought, 


"Ilarvcy  might  have    some    hope    of  es- 
cape." 

On  the  following  Monday  afternoon  the 
brother  and  sister  set  forth  for  the  school 
house,  the  buggy  bounding  over  the  rough 
ruts  in  a  way  that  loosened  the  new  robe 
from  the  side  of  the  seat.  Miss  Lydia's 
black-cotton-gloved  hand  repeatedly  left 
its  muff"  to  clutch  the  escaping  cover.  The 
.school  door  opened  to  reveal  a  white  dis- 
mayed young  face,  which  warmed  and 
brightened  at  .<ight  of  the  visitors.  When 
.school  was  dismissed,  she  confided  to  them 
that  the  sound  of  wheels  had  conveyed  to 
her  the  image  of  the  school  inspector,  and 
her  relief  at  the  mistake  gave  an  unfor- 
seen  zest  to  their  visit. 

Then  Harvey  led  the  way  to  the  buggy 
and  helped  the  ladies  in,  seating  himself 
between  the  two.  They  went  slowly  along 
the  quiet  country  road,  now  illumined  by 
the  western  sun — or  was  it  by  the  radiance 
from  Love's  eyes?  When  the  hor.se  broke 
into  a  trot  the  new  robe  began  to  .strain 
at  its  moorings,  but  now  the  young  man 
with  tender  frequency  caught  at  the  elud- 
ing corner  and  carefully  re-tucked  it 
around  the  girl.  Each  time  she  .said,  "0, 
thank  you,"  and  Miss  Lydia's  face  grew 
grim.  "Do  you  visit  very  much  in  the 
neighborhood?"  a.«ked  Harvey. 

"Not  very  much,  though  the  children 
often  ask  me  to  their  homes." 

"Would  you  care  to  go  to  the  concert  at 
Berryville  next  Friday  night?"  was  his 
next  inquiry.  "I  would  be  delighted  to 
accompany  you  if  you  cared  to  go."  The 
unaccustomed  words  were  enunciated  with 
grave  dignity  that  oddly  enough  brought 
a  thrill  of  pride  to  the  .sister's  heart. 

"Oh,  dear,"  .sighed  the  girl,  "I've  got 
an  appointment  with  the  denti.st  next  Fri- 
day." Both  young  faces  were  heavily 
shadowed.  "No,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  write  to  the  dentist  and  change  the 
appointment  to  Saturday.  Thank  you;  I 
•should  be  pleased  to  go."  Both  faces  glow- 
ed with  joy.  "It's  funny  that  robe  will 
.slip  off,"  he  murmured,  and  put  an  arm 
embracingly  about  her  to  tuck  it  in  again. 

The  ,*choolhouse  was  a  mile  behind  them 
when  he  -said,  indicating  a  brown  house 
bv  the  wavside.  "That  is  where  you  board. 
Isn't  it?"' 

The  teacher  smiled  sweetly.  "Oh,  no.  I 
board  at  Mrs.  McGunter's,  just  across  the 
road  from  the  school." 
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"Why,  I  thought  you  boarded  here." 
IIo  looked  a  little  foolish  as  he  turned  the 
horse  around. 

'i  supi)ose  I  niiglit  have  told  you  before, 
but  oh.  Mr.  Wilton,  if  you  were  a  eomuion 
seliool  teacher,  you  wouldn't  care  who  was 
driving,  or  whose  rig  it  was,  or  where  it 
was  going;  you'd  just  get  right  in  without 
a  word,  and  the  farther  you  got  from  the 
scene  of  your  daily  labors  the  better  you'd 
like  it." 

"Now  see  here,"  declared  Harvey,  "If 
you  say  another  word  I'll  turn  the  horse 
around  again." 

The  young  people  laughed  and  began  to 
feel  like  old  friends.  Harvey  turned  a 
thrilled  and  softened  face  to  his  sister.  He 
was  accustomed  to  sharing  his  pleasure 
with  her.  Surely  she  would  not  fail  him 
now.  The  habit  formed  nearly  a  score 
and  a  half  years  ago,  of  enjoying  what  he 
cared  for,  came  to  her  rescue. 

"I'm  sorry  about  that  dentist.  Miss  Ray- 
more,"  she  observed  easily.  "Couldn't 
you  come  and  spend  next  Sunday  with  us 
and  I'd  do  my  best  to  help  you  forget 
him." 

"The  very  thing!"  exulted  Harvey.  He 
came  very  near  to  slapping  his  knee  in 
his  enthusia.sm.  "You  will  come,  won't 
you?  I'll  be  here  after  you  Saturday 
night  and  drive  you  back  Monday  morn- 
ing." 

"Why,  thank  you  very  much."  She 
manifested  a  touch  of  embarassment. 
"You  must  think  me  a  greedy  thing,  ac- 
cepting every  invitation  that  comes,  right 
and  left;  but  the  fact  is,  Sunday  is  the 
homesickest  day.  Oh,  of  course,  I  should 
have  to  put  it  properly  if  I  were  in  school 
and  say  the  most  homesick  day.  But  that 
doesn't  begin  to  exjiress  it.  It's  the  sickest 
day!  And  after  getting  a  tooth  filled — 
Well,  I'm  ever  so  nnicli  obliged." 

Her  voice  was  so  pretty  and  wistful  that 
Lydia  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
she  might  not  like  her.  As  Harvey  jump- 
ed out  in  front  of  Mrs.  McGunter's  and 
helped  the  girl  to  the  ground,  she  noticed 
how  charming  her  blonde  phnnpne.ss  look- 
ed against  his  dark  .strength.  "He  thinks 
slie's  a  clover-farm  in  full  bloom,"  mu.sed 
the  old  maid.  "What  fearful  fools  men 
are!"  Then  as  the  shrow  1  little  eves  were 
on  her  she  relaxed  her  face  into  a  parting 
smile.    "Good  stuff  in  the  sister,"  thought 


the  young  teacher.  "She'll  never  let  him 
know  that  .she  dislikes  me."  It  is  im- 
po.ssible  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  she 
stands  in  the  regard  of  another  woman. 

On  the  way  home  the  buggy  bumped 
and  banged  against  the  rough  ruts.  Har- 
\  ey  clawed  up  a  great  armful  of  the  danc- 
iiig  robe  and  held  it  to  his  sister.  'Sit 
down  on  a  quarter  section  of  that,"  he 
commanded.  The  wind  was  sleety  and 
bleak  as  they  turned  north,  and  the  un- 
covered fields  were  gaunt  as  famine;  but 
the  young  fellow  gaily  shook  the  reins  and 
f-ang  "The  Good  Old  Summer  Time." 
"Twas  awfully  descent  of  you  to  ask  her 
u])  for  Sunday,"  he  said.  "Poor  little  lone- 
.•^ome  soul!  We'll  have  a  duck  for  dinner, 
and  I'll  build  a  fire  in  the  parlor  and  grind 
:  ome  fresh  cider." 

iiut  the  Friday  concert  came  first. 

miss  Lydia  waited  up  for  her  brother, 
i.e  came  in  with  cheeks  and  eyes  glowing. 
■  I  saw  this  light  a  mile  away  and  was 
scared  to  aeatn  you'd  put  it  out  and  poke 
()..  to  bed  before  I  could  get  here." 

"Well,  what  if  I  had?  The  kitchen 
would  be  warm." 

"Oh,  ye.s,  you've  got  a  good  fire  on  all 
right.  But  I  like  to  talk  things  over."  He 
tilted  back  in  a  chair  with  his  feet  on  the 
damper.  "Well,  it  was  a  bang-up  concert — 
the  best  one  Berryville  ever  had.  But  I've 
found  out  one  thing:  when  you  take  a  girl 
out  to  a  thing  of  that  sort  you  want  to 
wear  something  better  than  cheap  hand- 
me-downs.  I  noticed  other  fellow^s  there 
with  their  girls — -Eb.  Stevens,  Hank  Wat- 
son and  Lew  Baker,  in  pretty  nifty  suits. 
I  never  thought  about  what  kind  of  duds 
T  had  on  before,  and  of  course  she's  too 
.sensible  a  girl  to  judge  me  by  my  clothes; 

but  all  the  same "    He  did  not  finish 

the  sentence,  but  rubbed  his  hand  thought- 
fully along  his  sprawling  leg.  His  sister 
gazed  at  him  fondly.  How  handsome  he 
was  when  he  was  happy  and  how  uncon- 
scious of  his  looks.  His  narrow  forehead 
was  full  of  concentration,  his  thick  dark 
brows  were  close  to  his  dark  blue  eyes, 
and  his  lashes,  when  he  glanced  down, 
were  certainly  pretty  enough  for  a  girl. 

"Is  it  very  cold  out?"  Miss  Lydia  asked 
suddenly.  "Did  she  need  the  shawl?"  in- 
dicating the  neat  black-and-white  plaid 
he  had  thrown  on  the  table. 
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"Why,  the  first  time  I  spoke  of  her  put- 
ting it  on  she  said  she  didn't  need  it;  and 
then  when  we  turned  that  windy  corner 
there  at  Barton's,  I  said,  'hadn't  you  bet- 
ter have  it  on,'  and  she  said,  'perhaps  I'd 
better.'  So  I  fixed  it  around  her  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  guess  she  noticed  I  hadn't 
had  much  practice  fixing  things  around 
girls'  shoulders."  He  gave  his  sister  a 
humorous  glance  to  conceal  the  melting 
tenderness  of  his  face.  Then  he  jumped 
up  to  wind  the  clock. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  as  she  locked 
the  back  door,  "the  concert  to-night,  and 
going  after  her  to-morrow  night,  and 
talking  to  her  all  Sunday,  and  taking  her 
to  school  Monday  morning — and  I  sup- 
pose the  wedding  will  be  Tuesday." 

He  lifted  his  lashes  with  a  shame-faced 
laugh.  "That  would  be  a  little  headloTig, 
wouldn't  it?  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
I  know  what  I'm  after  and  its  well  worth 
going  after  too." 

On  Sunday  the  odors  of  roasted  duck, 
frashly  ground  cider  and  vinaccustomed 
warmth  in  the  parlor  but  faintly  symbol- 
ized the  happine.^s  in  two  young  hearts. 
Harvey,  who  was  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  teacher's  certificate,  but  who,  as  he 
phrased  it,  found  "the  cussedness  of  weeds 
easier  to  deal  with  than  that  of  kids,"  lis- 
tened to  the  teacher's  account  of  her  un- 
successful warfare  against  the  u.se  of  such 
rural  verbal  felicities  as  "ourn,"  "theirn," 
"hisn"  and  "hern."  "But  what  can  you 
expect  of  the  children,"  she  asked,  "when 
their  parents  constantly  use  such  terms?" 
This  led  Harvey  to  remark  that  if  there 
was  any  phrase  he  was  weary  of,  it  was  the 
frequently  heard,  "I  have  saw,"  and  then 
they  speculated  as  to  the  reason  of  the  con- 
spicuous preference  of  "went"  to  "gone" 
in  neighborhood  vocabulary,  and  quoted 
a,  remark  overheard  in  the  po.st  office,  "If 
I  had  knowed  he  could  have  came,  I 
wouldn't  have  went."  A  sense  of  pleasant 
grammatical  superiority  settled  upon  the 
two.  Miss  Lydia.  having  finished  wa.sh- 
ing  the  dinner  dishes  was  not  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation,  as  she  had 
"one  of  her  headaches."  She  lay  on  a 
couch  in  the  room's  dimm&st  corner,  neat- 
ly covered  by  an  afghan  drawn  over  her 
by  the  teacher's  prettv  hands,  while  Har- 
vey tried  to  subdue  the  expression  of  his 
face  to  one  of  solicitude  as  he  brought  her 
a  cup  of  hot  water  and  the  camphor  bottle. 


Afterwards  the  young  folks  went  for  a 
drive,  and  in  the  evening,  as  Miss  Lydia's 
head  refused  to  stop  aching,  the  visitor  in- 
sisted on  getting  tea.  Harvey  lit  a  fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  she  scolded  him 
sweetly  for  dropping  shavings  on  the  kit- 
chen floor.  He  had  to  show  her  where 
everything  was  before  she  could  set  the 
table,  and  she  made  him  reach  for  the 
quince  jelly  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  pantry 
because  he  was  so  much  taller  than  she. 
The  invalid  heard  their  voices  mingling 
happily  in  the  cellar  when  they  went 
down  for  Duchess  pears.  "He  never  looked 
at  a  girl  before,"  she  murmured,  with  her 
face  in  a  corner  of  the  afghan.  "She 
never  looked  at  a  boy  before.  But  they're 
making  up  for  it  now.  Tl^ey  can't  lno\- 
hard  enough — or  soft  enough.  Oh,  dear,  I 
hope  it's  all  rifjlit;  it  ^eeiiis  kind  of  awful 
to  mc." 

"What  kind  of  canned  fruit  do  you  like 
best?"  asked  Harvey,  in  the  kitchen. 

"Why,  you  extravagant  boy,  we  don't 
need  any  with  that  lovely  jelly." 

"Yes,  we  do  too.  We  always  open  some 
Sunday  night." 

"Well,  what  do  yon  like  le.4?" 

"Oh,  either  peaches  or  plums  or  cherries 
or  citron  or  anythinq'  beginning  with  some 
other  letter  of  the  alphabet." 

"How  perfectly  ridiculous!" 

"Let's  go  down  the  cellar  and  see  what 
the  .shelves  .suggest." 

There  was  laughter  below,  and  then  they 
came  up  with  a  little  jar  of  pineapple. 
"Supper's  all  ready,"  said  Mi.ss  Raymore, 
a  few  minutes  later.  "You'll  come  out 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  won't  you?  It's  a 
shame  for  us  to  be  enjoying  our-elves  while 
you  have  a  headache." 

For  us  to  be  enjoyinn-  our-clve-<!  The 
parlor  lamp  was  turned  low,  but  the  girl 
did  not  soon  forpet  the  look  almost  of 
solemnity  with  which  her  hostess  replied, 
"Whatever  gives  my  brother  happiness  is 
a  pleasure  to  me." 

The  next  mornins-.  while  thev  were  on 
their  way  to  the  school.  Miss  Lvdin,  walked 
throup'h  tl  e  rooms  of  her  hou^e,  looking- 
at  the  familar  .'furrorn  ^inop  r^<.-  ihnurfh  they 
were  in  some  way  made  new.  "She'll  have 
big  pictures  of  her  grandfathers  and  imcles 
and  other  ancestors  all  over  these  walls,  of 
course,  and  little  gimcrack  card-tables  in 
place  of  this  good  .solid  furniture.  She 
looked  at  that    old    haircloth    lounge  as 
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tlumti'li  it  was  somelliinL!;  in  a  nuiseuin.  1 
(k)u't  seem  to  sec  her  mopping  off  the 
l)ainted  floor  in  the  kitchen  every  day  the 
way  I  ahvays  do.  If  u  girl  with  a  [)lump 
soft,  body  and  narrow  blonde  hands  lih-en 
to  use  the  little  nuiscles  she's  blest  with, 
iti^  news  to  me.  Well,  I  don't  care  if  only 
she'll  make  Harve  happy.  That's  the  only 
thing.  I  can't  have  that  boy  cheated  for 
life." 

They  saw  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Raymore 
a.s  .spring  advanced.  Harvey  sang  at  her 
school  entertainments,  and  her  homesick 
Sundays  were  not  so  frequent  as  they  had 
been.  In  midsummer  came  a  break,  as 
the  teacher  wrote  them  she  had  accepted 
a  position  with  a  better  .salary  near  Mill- 
town,  a  school  not  so  far  from  her  home. 
Miss  Lydia  lieard  the  news  with  secret 
satisfaction.  "Perhaps  it  won't  amount  to 
anything  after  all,"  she  mused.  But  Har- 
vey's thin  young  face  took  the  expression 
of  .set  purpose.  In  the  midst  of  the  fall 
work  he  suddenly  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  a  holiday  for  a  few  days.  When 
be  returned  the  uplifted  look  on  his  face 
made  his  sister  feel  that  it  was  in  some 
way  a  breach  of  decorum  to  glance  at  him. 
His  nature  was  absolutely  transparent, 
and  the  sanctuary  doors  were  wide  open  to 
her.  Miss  Lydia  waited  with  Ideating 
heart.  She  knew  his  .story  would  come. 
When  he  had  taken  off  his  best  clothes 
and  white  shirt  and  had  gone  to  the  corn- 
field in  the  familiar  brown  jeans,  she 
threw  her  shawl  on  and  went  out  to  him. 

"Do  you  want  anything  at  the  store, 
Harve?  I'm  just  going  down  for  the 
mail." 

The  young  fellow  was  .seated  on  a 
"scarecrow  coat,"  doubled  up  on  the 
ground  in  lieu  of  a  cushion,  and  with  his 
long  legs  stretched  wide  before  him  was 
energetically  stripping  the  hu.-ks  from  the 
corn  and  throwine;  it  in  a  pile  behind  him. 
He  looked  up  radiantly  at  his  sister.  "No, 
I  don't  want  anything.  I  guess  I've  got 
iill  T  deserve  and  more  too." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Well,  pretty  .sure.  I'll  tell  you  just 
how  it  was.  I  went  to  the  bast 'hotel  in 
Milltown,  hired  a  rig  and  drove  out  to  the 
.'•chool,  getting  there  about  4  p.m.  She 
was  awfully  .surprised  to  .«ee  me  and  kind 
of  pleased  too.  She  is  boarding  at  her 
cousin's  and  she  took  me  there  after  school. 
The  cousin  made  me  welcome  and  no  mis- 


take. The  father  of  the  family  is  a  great 
talker;  kind  of  interested  in  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Palestine  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  had  a  grand  set  out  for  supper.  After 
tea  I  got  away  from  Palestine  and  took 
Miss  Clara— did  you  know  Miss  Raymore's 
name  was  Clara? — out  for  a  drive.  We 
had  a  pretty  good  time  but  the  livery  horse 
acted  kind  of  tired.  You  know  I'm  used 
to  a  horse  that  just  loves  to  get  out  and 
stretch  his  legs,  so  I  said  that  next  day 
I  would  bring  a  horse  that  had  a  little 
store  of  strength  laid  up  for  an  emergency 
like  thi.s,  and  .she  laughed  and  said  there 
was  going  to  be  a  grand  little  neighbor- 
hood frolic  next  night  at  a  place  a  few 
miles  away.  I  said  I'd  be  pleased  to  take 
her  there.  For  a  minute  I  couldn't  tell 
wdiether  she  said  she'd  be  pleased  to  go  or 
•she  couldn't  go.  Her  hat  was  .so  big  I 
couldn't  get  near  her  and  it  w^as  too  dark 
to  .see  her  face." 

"She  does  wear  kind  of  big,  showy  hats. 
I  noticed  that." 

The  corn  flew  exultantly  over  the  young  ^ 
man's  .shoulder.  "I  guess  this  farm  is  good 
for  all  the  hats  she  cares  to  pile  on  her 
little  head."  The  elderly  .sister  shrank  in- 
to her  .shawl.  The  cornfield  was  chilly 
after  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  we  had  a  good  time  that  second 
night.  She  was  real  lady-like.  Introduced 
me  to  the  young  people  and  treated  me 
just  as  she  would  any  other  friend.  Noth- 
ing silly  about  her.  Ju.st  before  we  left 
.she  a.sked  me  if  I  would  mind  taking  her 
cousin  Nettie  back  in  my  rig,  and  Mr. 
Lucknow^  would  take  her  home.  I  said  'cer- 
tainly,' of  course,  but  I  kind  of  w^ondered, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  of  the 
reason.  She  knows  what  to  think  of  me, 
well  enough,  but  .she  naturally  would  like 
to  get  her  favorite  cousin's  opinion ;  and 
this  was  the  only  chance  for  the  relative 
to  take  my  measure.  So  you  bet  I  made 
myself  agreeable  to  Nettie!"  He  laughed 
reminiscently.  "Well,  I  only  saw  my  girl 
a  few  minutes  after  that.  She  didn't  say 
much,  but  I  got  the  idea  that  she  was  glad 
I  didn't  ru.sh  the  proposal.  A  fellow  ought 
to  be  decently  deliberate  about  such  thing-' 
and  not  bounce  out  at  a  poor  girl  like  a 
dog  at  a  lamb  chop.  I  took  her  a  box  of 
the  deare.st  candy  I  could  find  in  Mill- 
town." 

Lydia  knew  tliat  "dearest"  was  used, 
not  in  the  femanine  .sense  of  most  allur- 
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ing,  but  with  tlie  stern  masculine  mean- 
ing of  costliest.  She  shivered  a  little  and 
started  to  go,  but  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something  she  paused  to  ask,  "Was  tliat 
all  you  could  do  for  her?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  subscribed  for  a  magazine 
for  her.  None  of  your  cheap,  trashy  things 
but  a  real  good  magazine."  He  shot  her 
a  humorous  glance.  "Ammunition  of 
War,"  he  said. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  early  in 
December,  that  the  young  man  who  v^as 
helping  his  sister  with  the  family  washing 
suddenly  confronted  her  with  a  frowning 
brow  and  the  puzzled  interrogation, 
"Isn't  it  a  mighty  queer  thing  that  I  don't 
hear  from  Miss  Raymore?  I've  written 
her  two  long  letters  since  I  was  in  Mill- 
town." 

Miss  Lydia's  heart  gave  a  leap,  but 
whether  of  fear  or  joy  she  knew  not.  "Has- 
n't she  sent  you  a  single  line?" 

"Not  a  word."  He  turned  the  handle 
of  the  wringer  rapidly,  till  the  last  gar- 
ment had  gone  through,  and  then  spoke 
with  decision.  "Well,  I'll  write  her  a  let- 
ter that  will  have  to  be  answered.  I  hope 
the  poor  child  isn't  sick.  Where's  your 
good  note  paper,  Lydia?  I  can't  write  to 
her  on  a  cheap  pad." 

When  she  came  in  from  hanging  out 
the  clothes,  his  heavily-thatched  dark  head 
was  bent  above  the  table.  He  was  writing 
his  letter,  careful  sentence  by  careful  sen- 
tence. His  strong  hands,  looking  unna- 
turally clean  from  recent  prolonged  con- 
tact with  hot  soapsuds,  seemed  to  his  sis- 
ter an  outward  manifestation  of  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  spirit  within 
him.  "My,  but  he's  a  good  boy,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  hung  up  her  peg  bag. 
A  moment  later  he  lifted  his  steadfast  blue 
eyes  as  he  sealed  his  letter. 

"I  didn't  write  much ;  just  said  I  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  her  at 
her  home  during  Christmas  holidays,  and 
asked  if  it  would  be  agreeable.  I  kind  of 
hope  she's  a  little  sick,  as  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  account  for  her  silence." 

A  few  days  later  Harvey,  himself,  fell 
ill  with  the  grip.  The  fever  ran  high,  and 
his  sister  nursed  him  with  a  zeal  that  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  continued 
silence  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Every  day  at 
his  request,  she  walked  through  the  bitter 
weather  to  the  post  office,  a  mile  away — 
and  came  back  without  a  letter.     At  last, 


when  he  was  able  to  be  up  and  sit  in  the 
big  chair  in  front  of  the  dining  room  .stove, 
she  came  in  one  afternoon  with  glowing 
cheeks.  "Here's  your  letter,"  she  cried, 
"and  a  thick  one  too.  Now  you'll  have  to 
get  well  good  and  fast." 

His  tall  frame,  gaunt  from  his  illness, 
was  wrapped  in  an  old  overcoat.  His  wan 
face  warmed  and  his  eyes  darkened  as  he 
took  the  letter.  She  hummed  a  gay  song 
as  she  took  off  her  wraps  in  the  chill  entry, 
and  rearranged  her  wind-blown  hair  be- 
fore the  hat-rack  mirror.  Then  she  came 
back  to  the  fire  and  looked  at  her  brother. 
The  sheets  of  the  letter  were  lying  face 
downward  on  his  knee,  pressed  there  by 
a  trembling  hand;  the  pallor  of  his  face 
merged  before  her  eyes  to  a  whiter  white- 
ness. His  arm  shook  as  he  held  the  let- 
ter to  her  and  she  snatched  it  passionately. 

It  began  with  apologies  for  not  writing 
before — tho  writer  had  been  unusually 
busy.  She  told  him  of  the  number  of  her 
pupils,  the  characteristics  of  her  worst  boy, 
the  prospects  for  the  next  school  enter- 
tainment and  the  doings  of  her  'cousins. 
Then  she  said  she  appreciated  his  friend- 
ship and  many  kindnesses  very  highly, 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
receive  him  in  her  home  during  the  holi- 
days. She  expected,  the  coming  mid- 
summer, to  be  married  to  Mr.  Lucknow,  to 
who  she  had  been  engaged  almost  ever 
since  .she  could  remember.  She  supposed 
she  ought  to  have  told  him  and  his  sister 
of  this  fact  before,  but  there  seemed  no 
particular  reason  why  she  should  mention 
it  when  she  was  teaching  near  them,  and 
it  .seemed  even  a  more  difficult  thing  to  say 
when  he  visited  her  at  Milltown.  Any- 
way, this  was  the  very  hardest  letter  she 
had  ever  had  to  write,  and  she  hoped  he 
would  believe  her  to  be,  with  kind  remem- 
brances to  his  sister,  always  gratefully  his 
friend. 

Miss  Lydia  held  the  letter  tightly  and 
sat  quite  still.  There  came  back  to  her  a 
day  when  Harvey  was  eight  years  old. 
He  had  been  a  tall,  strong  little  boy,  with 
a  small,  densely-haired  head,  and  the  hon- 
estest  blue  eyas  that  had  ever  looked  out 
upon  a  slippery  world.  On  this  particu- 
lar day  he  had  trudged  in  from  school  and 
said  to  his  sister  with  a  face  of  inordinate 
gravity,  "Susie  Asbury  threw  a  stone  at  me 
behind  my  back,  and,"  opening  a  hand 
to  display  a  pebble  of  unusual  size,  "here 
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is  the  stone."  lie  did  not  doubt  that  his 
statement  woud  be  believed,  but  it  seemed 
better  that  such  an  unheard  of  announce- 
ment should  be  confirmed  by  a  strong  bit 
of  evidence.  Lydia,  having  duly  and 
gravely  "hefted"  the  stone,  took  the  little 
boy  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  the  shocked 
lips  and  grieving  lashes.  Oh,  if  only  he 
could  have  stayed  a  little  boy  forever — 
her  little  boy ! 

She  got  up,  laying  the  letter  on  the 
table,  and  without  a  word  put  some  more 
wood  on  the  fire.  Then  she  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  put  on  a  rough  coat  of  her 
brother's.  "Do  you  know,  Suke  lets  me 
milk  her  all  right  if  I  have  your  coat  on, 
but  she  backs  away  from  my  shawl." 

Hai-vey  got  to  his  feet.  "Give  me  the 
coat,  Lyddy.  I'm  strong  enough  to  do  the 
barn  work  now."  Then  in  response  to  her 
despairing  look,  "You  can  fix  me  up  a 
nice,  hot  supper — Johnny  cake  and  maple 
syrup  would  taste  pretty  good."  As  she 
helped  him  on  with  the  patched  coat  her 
fingers  seemed  to  take  the  office  of  her 
tongue — telling  him  of  the  pent  up  tender- 
ness that  was  breaking  her  heart.  His 
lashes  lay  black  and  wet  against  his  white 
cheeks.  "You're  a  good  girl,  Lyddy,  but 
you  mustn't  baby  me  too  much.  'Twouln't 
be  good  for  me." 

When  he  had  gone  to  the  barn  she 
walked  slowly  and  sadly_  through  the 
house.  The  pictures  of  her  own  father 
and  mother  and  grandfather  were  out  of 
place  on  the  parlor  walls.  The  haircloth 
lounge  seemed  to  have  forced  its  way  back 
into  the  sitting    room,    and    the  kitchen 


floor  wore  an  absurd  old-maidish  clean- 
liness. As  for  the  stairway  leading  to 
Harvey's  room — a  few  weeks  ago,  on  his 
return  from  Milltown,  the  angels  of  God 
had  spent  the  night  ascending  and  des- 
cending them.  But  now  they  were  com- 
mon, rather  steep  steps,  in  need  of  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint. 

Miss  Raymore's  name  was  not  mention- 
ed between  the  brother  and  sister  for  four 
years.  Then  Harvey,  having  just  return- 
ed from  a  honey-moon  trip  with  a  girl, 
who,  though  not  quite  so  fair  and  plump 
as  the  young  teacher,  seemed  to  excel  her 
in  other  particulars,  he  made  a  laughing 
reference  to  "Miss  Raymore's  reign." 

"That  girl  treated  you  abominably," 
said  Mias  Lydia. 

"Oh,  I  can't  admit  that.  As  she  .said, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  she  should 
talk  of  her  engagement  when  she  was 
teaching  here,  and  she  hadn't  the  heart 
to  fling  it  in  my  face  when  I  was  in  Mill- 
town." 

"She  had  the  heart  to  keep  you  dang- 
ling for  nearly  a  year.  Don't  tell  me! 
She  is  a  cruel,  contemptible  little  crea- 
ture!" 

"Lyddy,  Lyddy!"  .said  Harvey,  disap- 
provingly. 

"I  agree  with  your  sister,"  said  the 
bride.  "She  made  you  suffer.  That's  all 
I  want  to  know  about  her."  She  went  to 
him  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 

"I  don't  look  much  like  a  sufferer,"  de- 
clared the  bridegroom  with  a  huge  laugh; 
and  neither  of  the  women  who  adored 
him  could  acknowledge  that  he  did. 
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By  Dorothy  Graham 


MANY  a  farm  knows  nothing  of  the 
dietetic  joys  of  vegetables  in  the 
winter  months.  Such  should  not 
be  if  the  knowledge  of  how  to  successfully 
can  them  were  more  understood. 

Canning  vegetables  is  not  a  difficult 
process.  Perfect  cleanliness  and  long 
cooking  are  the  two  secrets  of  success.  To 
ensure  their  keeping,  a  darkened  cup- 
board in  a  cool  cellar  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

As  the  choicest  vegetables  are  the  ones 
that  make  the  most  satisfying  prepar- 
ations on  the  summer  dining  table,  so  the 
good  housekeeper  will  see  that  none  but 
equally  as  choice  specimens  are  used  for 
the  canning  purposes.  Here  is  where 
many  a  person  objects  to  buying  canned 
goods  in  the  store.  He  feels  that,  in  the 
desire  to  cut  down  expenses,  nothing  is 
wasted  at  the  canning  factory,  and  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  should  have 
been  thrown  away  are  saved  "to  the  trade" 
by  clever  concealment. 

The  farm  need  not  resort  to  such  meth- 
ods. Nothing  but  the  choicest  should  be 
used  on  the  farm,  where  plenty  rules.  It 
is  a  safe  rule  never  to  use,  for  canning 
purposes,  any  vegetable  that  has  passed  its 
perfection.  Peas  that  have  begun  to  hard- 
en, tough  asparagus,  })eets  that  are  stringy 
or  beans  past  the  brittle  stage,  will  be  bet- 


tor cast  aside.  Of  course,  the  asparagus 
will  have  been  attended  to  early  in  June 
after  which  will  follow  peas,  tender  onions, 
beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  corn,  lima  beans, 
etc. 

For  vegetaljle  canning,  use  glass  jars 
and  thick  rubbers.  The  newer,  wider- 
mouthed,  straight-sided  jars  are  more  con- 
venient than  the  old  style.  Wash  and 
rinse  them  immediately  before  filling,  in 
scalding  water.  Incline  the  jars  so  that 
the  water  runs  into  them  as  soon  as  the 
outside  surface  comes  in  contact  with  it 
and  roll  them  over  quickly. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  raw  vege- 
tables are  placed  in  the  jars;  cold  water 
enough  to  fill  them  is  poured  in ;  the  cov- 
ers are  laid  or  screwed  on  loosely  and  the 
jars  then  set  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  which 
should  boil  for  three  hours.  The  water  in 
the  tank  need  not  be  higher  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  height  of  the  jars,  but  the 
sides  of  the  tank  should  be  at  least  four 
inches  above  the  tops  of  the  jars.  The 
tank  should  be  covered  during  the  boil- 
ing. Cloths  laid  around  and  under  the 
cans  will  prevent  their  breaking. 

When  the  cooking  is  within  half  an 
hour  of  completion,  pull  the  tank  to  the 
I'ack  of  the  stove,  remove  the  covers,  and 
refill  the  jars  with  boiling  water.  The 
rubl)ers  are  ])lace(l  in  position  and  the  jars 
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soaK'd  and  allowcHl  lo  contimu'  cooking-  to 
(lu>  ciid  of  the  miuiivd  (iinc.  When  tlu' 
jai's  arc  cold,  _i;ivt'  the  screw  tops  an  extra 
twist. 

Peas.  Gather  them  hefore  they  become 
tlio  least  overgrown — a  day  too  long  on 
the  vines  will  spoil  them.  Shell  and  place 
innnediately  in  jars.  Add  salt,  till  the 
jars  with  water  and  cook  for  ten  minutes 
in  salt  water.  Drain  off  the  water.  Then 
arrange  as  described  above  and  cook. 

Beans. — String  beans  are  cut  in  lengths, 
boiled  for  10  minutes,  then  put  into  cans, 
which  are  stood  in  a  kettle  of  water  and 
hoiled  for  two  hours.  Add  a  teaspoouful 
of  salt,  fill  the  jar  to  overflowing  with  boil- 
ing water,  screw  up,  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  Another  plan  is  as  follows: 
Wash  and  break  each  pod  in  two  or  three 
pieces,  put  on  the  stove  in  a  saucepan  of 
cold  salt  water  and  when  it  just  commences 
to  bubble  (don't  let  it  boil)  drain  the 
beans  out  and  put  in  cans  that  have  been 
washed  and  scalded.  Have  ready  another 
saucepan  of  boiling  salt  water  and  fill  the 
cans  nearly  to  the  brim,  leaving  just  room 
enough  for  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  vine- 
gar, screw  on  the  caps  and  set  away.  When 
wanted  for  use  pour  off  the  brine  and  put 
in  a  saucepan  of  fresh  water  with  a  pinch 
of  soda  added ;  let  them  come  to  a  boil  and 
immediately  i)our  off  the  water,  then  cook 
as  you  would  fresh  beans. 

Corn.— Use  well-developed  corn  that  has 
not  begun  to  harden.  Cut  it  from  the  cob 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  pack  it  into  jars, 
pressing  it  down  tightly  until  the  milk 
overflows  the  jars.  Add  no  water.  When 
all  are  filled,  place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  and 
cook  half  an  hour  with  the  covers  laid 
loosely  on.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
.seal,  then  cook  two  hours  longer.  The  pre- 
liminary cooking  permits  the  corn  to 
swell  without  endangering  the  cans,  which 
may  burst  if  tightly  sealed  from  the  first 
Succota.sh  is  canned  by  first  half  filling  the 


cans  with  green  Lima,  beans,  then  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  can  with  corn,  press- 
ed down  tirndy.  Add  a  tea.spoonful  of 
salt  to  each  can,  and  cook  like  corn. 

Toiiuttocti. — These  should  be  thorough- 
ly ripe.  If  green  near  the  stem,  they  de- 
velo])  a  disagreeable  acidity  in  cooking. 
Be  careful  what  kind  of  utensil  you  use  for 
cooking  tomatoes.  Aluminum  vessels  are 
preferable;  do  not  use  tin  and  cheap 
grades  of  enameled  ware.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  the  fruit  and  draw  off  the  loos- 
ened skin.  Cut  the  tomatoes  in  half.  Put 
them  over  the  fire  in  a  stewing  kettle  with 
water  enough  to  float  them  and  cook  until 
tender.  Have  the  jars  in  readiness.  Dip 
in  scalding  water.  Set  on  a  warm,  damp 
cloth,  adjust  the  rubber  at  the  top  and  fill 
with  the  cooked  vegetable.  Dip  the  covers 
in  bf)iling  water.  Adjust  them  and  seal. 
When  cool,  tighten  the  covers  of  all  screw' 
tops.  Tomatoes  will  not  keep  if  exposed 
to  the  light. 

Tomatoes  canned  whole  are  especially 
nice.  Use  wide-mouthed  jars  which  ad- 
mit the  fruit  without  crushing.  Have  the 
jars  scalded.  Fill  with  tomatoes.  Pour 
boiling  water  into  the  jars  and  seal.  Let 
them  stand  in  a  covered  kettle  of  boiling 
water  for  fifteen  minutes.    Cool  and  store. 

Young  Onions. — Remove  the  tops  and 
the  outside  skins.  Wash  them  and  fill  the 
jars.  Let  them  cook  about  two  hours.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  vinegar  and 
a  little  salt  to  each  jar  before  sealing. 

Beets. — Young  beets  are  delicious  if 
pulled  when  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.  Wash  them  and  cook  until  tender 
in  boiling  water.  Skin  and  slice  rather 
thin  into  jars.  Lay  the  covers  over  them 
and  set  at  the  back  of  the  range  in  a  part 
of  boiling  water.  Pour  over  the  beets  a 
boiling  hot  liquor  made  from  one-quarter 
part  vinegar  and  three-quarters  water 
agreeably  salted.  Seal  the  jars  and  set 
them  a.side  to  cool. 


Thm  CMmSimmm 

The  following  poem  from  The  Metropolitan  is  a 
mere  passing  fancy,  but  a  very  pleasing  one: 

Not  the  first  growth  of  spruce  and  pine, 

Nor  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
Was  what  I  saw  in  ordered  line 

And  what  at  night  I  heard. 

But  often,  when  twilight  would  fold 

Their  shadows  in  the  lake. 
While  the  sun  would  sink  with  dreams  of  old 

And  a  first  faint  star  would  Ijreak, 


I  watched  them  come  to  the  water's  edge, 

Before  their  vanished  race, 
Warrior-chiefs  from  wood  and  ledge 

And  undiscovered  place. 

I  saw  them  stand  with  feathered  head, 

Unmoving  and  unmoved. 
The  captains  of  a  people  dead — • 

Which  first  had  fought  and  loved. 


Then  in  the  night  I  heard  their  prayer 
To  Him  they  hold  divine; 

And  in  the  dawn  were  standing  there, 
Hemlock  and  spruce  and  pine. 
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Ey  W.  Craick,  B  A 


WlIEN,  how  or  why  Jona.s  Thornton  got  the 
Parliamentary  bee  in  his  bonnet,  only 
he  himself  could  tell.  Whether  it  came 
about  in  the  old  day.s  when  he  u.^ed  to 
hitch  up  the  grey  mare  of  an  evening  and  drive 
in  to  Orono  to  hear  Edward  Blake  orate  to  his  con- 
f-tituents  in  the  Town  Hall,  or  wliether  it  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  he  himself  stood,  a  fair-haired 
youth,  in  the  Kerby  school-house  and  elocuted  the 
favorite  and  inspiring  poems  that  were  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum  of  the  day,  is  not  for  any- 
one outside  the  Thornton  family  circle  to  say.  Ar 
a-iv  rate,  no  matter  how  it  got  there,  that  bee  cer- 
Ininly  took  a  firm  lodging  in  Jonas'  bonnet  and  at 
times  it  has  made  things  rather  lively  for  the  honor- 
able member  for  Durham  County. 

One  morning,  twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  the 
young  farmer  woke  up  with  an  inspiration.  He  had 
seen  posted  up  on  the  sides  of  barns,  on  fences  and 
telegraph  poles,  yellow  posters  calling  the  attention 
of  all  and  sundry  ratepayers  of  the  township  of 
Clarke  to  the  fact  that  there  would  shortly  be  a  nom- 
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illation  and  election  £91-  the  offices  of  reeve  and  coun- 
cillors for  the  year  1885.  These  posters  had  kindle  1 
young  Thornton's  ambition.  lie  suddenly  decided 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  become  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Thornton,  instead  of  plain  Jonas  Thornton, 
with  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  connected 
with  the  important  office  of  township  councillor.  It 
was  the  winter  time  and  presumably  the  snow  lay 
thick  and  deep  over  the  fields  and  the  roads.  Instead 
of  toasting  his  carpet  slippers  before  the  old  box 
stove  in  the  kitchen,  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done, 
he  put  on  his  coon-skin  coat  and  started  out  down  the 
line  to  do  some  electioneering.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  it  and  electioneering  has  ever  since  taken  up 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  time  of  C.  J.'s  earthly  i)il- 
grimage. 

For  seven  years,  Jonas  Thornton  attended  the 
meetings  of  Clarke  Township  Council  with  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  helped  to  legislate  on  roads  and  bridges, 
schools  and  taxes.  He  even  went  as  far  as  to  repre- 
sent his  township  in  the  more  magnificent  Counties' 
Council  at  Cobourg,  a  distant  foretaste  of  the  Parli- 
amentary life.  But  after  a  time  the  novelty  of  being 
simply  an  ordinary  member,  albeit,  a  deputy  reeve, 
wore  off  and  the  bee  began  to  buzz  again.  Being  a 
good  Methodist  and  a  student  of  holy  writ,  he  re- 
called that  seven  years  was  the  period  Jacob  had 
served  Laban  for  Rachel.  Having  labored  for  Clarke 
Town.ship  faithfully  for  the  allotted  time,  he  felt 
fully  entitled  to  claim  his  Rachel,  to  wit,  the  v^eve- 
ship.  So  he  laid  siege  to  the  office.  But  as  Jacob 
was  presented  with  Leah  instead  of  her  sister,  so  was 
the  aspirant  for  the  Clarke  reeveship  given  the  cold 
shoulder  instead  of  the  toga  by  the  electors  of  the 
township  who  preferred  one  Thomas  Underwood  to 
him. 

A  habit  of  soliciting  the  public  for  votes  once 
acquired,  however,  is  hard  to  break  oneself  of  and 
the  ex-councillor  had  become  too  much  enamoured 
of  the  sport  to  be  willing  to  forego  it.  A  provincial 
election  being  imminent  about  this  time,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  enter  the  contest.     It  happened  that 


the  patrons  of  labor  were  looking  for  a  candidate 
and  Thornton  was  just  the  man  for  them.  He  broke 
away  from  the  Liberal  party  and  as  champion  of  the 
patrons  jumped  into  the  fight.  It  was  a  three-corn- 
ered contest  and  a  losing  game  for  Jonas  from  the 
very  start.  When  it  came  to  counting  the  ballots  ho 
was  out  of  sight.  In  fact  the  bee  stung  him  to  the 
extent  of  losing  his  deposit. 

But  your  successful  Parliamentarian  is  never  dis- 
couraged by  defeat.  The  deeper  he  is  plunged  into 
the  waters  of  adversity,  the  higher  he  leaps  the  next 
time.  The  defeated  patron  now  began  to  get  into 
the  councils  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  attend 
caucuses,  to  drive  into  Newcastle  and  Bowmanville 
to  pow-wow  with  the  big-wigs.  At  the  next  provin- 
cial election,  the  same  three  men  who  had  fought  the 
preceding  contest  figured,  only  this  time  Thornton 
was  not  a  candidate  but  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
Conservative  standard-bearer  and  the  success  of  the 
latter  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  support. 
Then  came  the  Dominion  election  of  1900  and  what 
more  right  and  proper  than  that  the  man  who  had 
helped  to  elect  Reed  for  the  Legislature  should  him- 
self have  a  chance  to  oust  Robert  Beith  from  the 
Federal  House. 

The  story  of  the  election  of  1900  is  a  bitter  one 
in  the  traditionally  grit  riding  of  West  Durham. 
There  was  bitterness  for  the  Liberals  in  seeing  their 
candidate  whipped.  There  wtis  equal,  if  not,  greater 
bitterness  among  the  Conservatives,  because  through 
a  technicality  in  paying  the  deposit  by  check,  Mr. 
Thornton  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  For 
over  a  year  West  Durham  had  no  member  at  Ottawa, 
while  the  successful  candidate  was  trying  in  the 
courts  to  justify  his  election.  Then  a  bye-election 
took  place  in  1902  and  Beith  regained  his  seat  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

A  less  determined  man  than  C.  J.  Thornton 
would  have  given  up  the  struggle  for  Parliamentary 
honors  long  ere  this.  His  passage  through  the 
wilderness  of  defeat  was  indeed  an  arduous  one,  and 


the  promised  land  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever.  Cir- 
cumstances had  conspired  to  keep  him  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan.  The  two  Durhams  were  united  in 
1903,  followed  by  the  election  of  1904  when  Sir 
Allen  Aylesworth  was  put  up  by  the  Government  to 
swing  the  united  county  into  line.  The  Conserva- 
tives, thoroughly  alarmed,  in.^sted  on  running  an 
East  Durham  man,  who  could  hold  the  big  Conserva- 
tive majorities  of  Cavan  and  Manvers.  Thornton 
gave  up  the  nomination  with  good  grace,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  be  given  his  chance  at 
the  next  election,  and  jumped  into  the  fight  against 
Aylesworth  with  an  aggressiveness  bred  of  resent- 
ment at  that  lawyer's  behaviour  during  the  trials 
following  the  abortive  election  in  1900.  It  is  said 
in  Durham  that  Thornton's  canvass  against  him  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Four  years  later,  C.  J.  Thornton  came  into  his 
own.  His  long  services  to  the  party,  his  relinquish- 
ment of  the  nomination  in  1904,  and  his  growing 
popularity  in  the  county  were  recognized,  and  the 
.>^turdy  Clarke  farmer,  whose  hope  had  been  long 
and  sadly  deferred,  was  given  the  nomination  and 
after  a  regulation  contest,  was  duly  elected  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority. 

Jonas  Thornton  is  a  back-bencher  at  Ottawa,  but 
that  is  no  reflection  on  his  abilities.  In  a  house 
where  the  chief  seats  are  almost  invariably  taken  by 
glib-tongued  lawyers,  farmers  have  little  chance  to 
move  up.  When  Thornton  gets  an  opportunity, 
however,  he  can  orate  vigorously  in  a  style  which 
has  become  polished  through  long  years  of  usage 
1  oth  as  temperance  advocate,  lay  preacher  and  poli- 
tician. Undaunted  by  the  fear  that  farmers  as  a 
class  are  generally  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  he  has 
spoken  strongly  and  effectively  against  it,  and  he 
has  also  addressed  the  House  ably  on  rural  postal 
delivery.  •  |    ] 

His  pursuit  of  Parliamentary  honors  has  natural- 
ly  occupied   liis   attention   to   the   detriment  of  his 
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business  affairs  and  among  his  constituents  it  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  he  has  lost  a  lot  of  money  in 
politics.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  proud  to  call 
himself  a  farmer  and  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  to 
point  to  the  excellent  hundred  acre  farm  near  Kerby, 
as  his  birth-place  and  his  home  for  sixty  years.  On 
agricultural  subjects  he  is  well  posted  and  his  opin- 
ion on  matters  affecting  the  farming  community  is 
oftentimes  found  to  be  of  service  at  Ottawa,  where 
the  contingent  of  farmers  in  the  house  is  by  no 
means  as  large  as  it  might  be. 

On  the  temperance  question,  he  is  very  decided 
in  his  views.  A  teetotaller  himself  he  ha^  advocated 
prohibition  on  many  platforms.  The  story  is  told 
that  in  canvassing  in  Port  Hope  at  the  last  election 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  supporter,  to  whom  he  re- 
marked as  they  were  walking  along  the  street,  "[ 
have  never  touched  a  drop  of  whiskey  in  my  life  and 
I've  never  treated  a  man  in  my  life." 

"Just  tell  that  to  the  next  man  we're  going  to 
see,"  said  his  companion. 

The  next  man  was  also  a  temperance  man,  who 
invariably  put  the  question  of  temperance  before 
party.  A  Conservative  by  choice,  he  would  prefer  to 
vote  grit,  rather  than  help  to  elect  a  tory  who  was 
known  to  drink  or  to  favor  drink  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Thornton  had  little 
difficulty  in  securing  his  vote. 

In  appearance,  Jonas  Thornton  is  a  typical  son 
of  the  soil.  Of  sandy  complexion,  with  a  heavy 
beard,  stockily  built,  no  one  would  mistake  him  for 
anything  but  what  he  is — a  shrewd  and  kindly 
farmer.  He  is  as  popular  as  one  who  is  a  staunch 
party  man  can  be  and  altogether  makes  an  excellent 
representative  not  only  for  the  farming  interests  of 
his  own  important  constituency  but  also  for  those  of 
neighboring  constituencies  who  do  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  represented  by  men  of  their  own 
calling. 


Molasses  for  Live  Stock 


By 
A.  C.  Gibson 


THOUGH  su^ar  has  lon<>;  been  known 
as  a  particularly  valuable  food  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  feeding  mate 
rials  rich  in  this  constituent  have  given 
\v(jnderful  results  under  carefully  con- 
ducted tests,  yet  it  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  from  stockmen  on  this  conti- 
nent that  its  merits  warrant.  In  Egypt  the 
Khedive's  best  horses  are  fed  largely  on 
currants  and  these  fruit-fed  animals  are 
noted  for  their  endurance  and  speed.  Figs 
during  the  fig  harvest  form  the  food  of 
the  hor.ses.of  Smyrna,  and  they  turn  to 
them  from  oats  and  hay.  The  green  too 
of  the  sugar  cane  is  fed  to  the  horses  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Tasmania  and 
Arabia,  dates,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  take  the  place  of  the  usual  hay,  oats, 
corn  and  bran. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digested 
substances  known,  and  being  soluble  in 
water  it  calls  for  no  exertion  from  the  di- 
gestive fluids,  the  secretion  of  which  is 
only  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physiologicaLexertion  and 
force. 

Futhermore,  sugar  being  diffusible, 
can  pass  directly  through  the  membrane 
of  the  digestive  .system  into  the  circula- 
tion, whereas,  other  non-nitrogenous  ex- 
tractives .such  as  starch,  have  first  to  un- 
dergo radical  changes.  Sugar  possessing 
the  property  of  osmosis  in  a  high  degree 
gains  access  to  the  blood  current  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Where  so  large  a 
quantity  of  organic  matter  is  accumulated 
that  it  cannot  be  oxodised  in  the  blood  the 
balance  forms  a  large  reserve  for 'the  re- 
pair of  tissue,  e.specially  the  formation  of 
fat.  This  explains  the-  high  value  of 
sugar  in  the  production  of  fat  in  the  feed- 
ing of  animals. 


Horse  owners  and  stock  raisers  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  are  some  years 
ahead  of  their  brethren  in  Canada  in  the 
appreciation  and  utilization  of  sugar  in 
the  feeding  of  Houses  and  Farm  Animals. 
This  condition  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, molasses  (which  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  form  in  which  sugar  can  be 
fed  to  stock)  has  been  supplied  by  the 
different  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
form  of  a  meal  termed  "Molas.ses  Meal." 
This  product  is  formed  by  incorporating 
under  pressure  about  84  pounds  of  mola.s- 
ses  with  16  pounds  of  a  special  variety  oi 
absorbent  mess,  rich  in  humic  acid,  pro- 
ducing a  feeding  meal,  dry  to  the  touch,  of 
a  pleasant  odor,  easily  digested,  most  pal- 
atable, with  a  certain  therapeutic  action 
and  high  nutritive  qualities.  By  feeding- 
molasses  in  this  form  all  the  objections  ti. 
its  use  in  the  natural  state  are  overcome,  h 
is  convenient  to  handle,  there  is  no  wast-e, 
as  it  requires  no  diluting  with  water,  and 
the  aijimal  and  feed  box  are  kept  clean, 
the  laxative  tendency  is  overcome  and 
sufficient  quantities  can  be  fed  to  get  the 
best  results. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  visitor  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Association  Race  Course  at  Lexing- 
ton where  a  good  deal  of  molasses  is  fed 
to  the  horses  by  diluting  it  and  sprinkling 
it  on  the  hay.  After  looking  over  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  promising  ones  he  turned 
to  the  owner,  who  was  also  his  host,  with 
a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face  and  re- 
marked, "well,  they  sure  are  a  fine  look 
ing  lot  of  horses  and  they  show  they  have 
been  well  cared  for — all  except  their 
heads.  -^All  the.se  horses  look  -  gum-my- 
headed  to  me  and  I  have  tried  to  figure 
out  what  the  reason  is  but  the  only  con- 
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elusion  I  can  come  to  is  that  your  men 
start  cleaning  at  the  tail  and  get  tired  be- 
fore they  get  to  the  head. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  results  obtain- 
ed from  the  use  of  molasses  meal  has  been 
in  the  case  of  broken-winded  horses.  Near- 
ly a  century  ago  veterinarians  administe" 
ed  honey  to  horses  troubled  with  this  con- 
dition and  it  has  been  found  that  among 
molasses  meal  fed  horses,  the  derange- 
ment in  the  respiration  known  a.s  brokeii 
wind  is  most  rare. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
instructions  for  feeding  horses  on  active 
service  in  the  German  Army — "As  molas- 
ses meal  increases  the  appetite  and  stimu- 
lates the  digestion  it  is  recommended  foi' 
use  at  Autumn  manoeuvres  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  colic."  Being  a  stimulant  to 
both  appetite  and  digestion,  molasses  mea^ 
is  largely  given  to  horses  convalescent  from 
digestive  troubles  with  loss  of  appetite  as 
well  as  those  of  the  upper  air  passages.  In 
working  horses,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
large  collieries  in  Germany,  the  two  chief 
causes  of  colic  were  found  to  be  over-work 
and  over-feeding  and  the  greater  number 
of  deaths  being  due  to  diseases  of  the  di- 
gestive system.  By  the  substitution  of  a 
j)ortion  of  molasses  meal  for  a  portion  of 
the  usual  ration,  the  mortality  was  reduc- 
ed some  40  per  cent.  Nearly  all  veterinary 
surgeons  state  that  molasses  meal  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  coat  and  the  gen- 


eral state  of  health  and  condition  while  at 
the  same  time  it  increases  the  capacity  for 
work. 

On  account  of  the  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  this  feeding  product,  some 
Continental  manufacturers  have  been  sub- 
stituting refuse  .sugar  beet  molasses  for  the 
pure  cane  molasses  with  a  view  of  cheapen- 
ing the  cost.  On  account  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  potash  salts,  soda  and  magnesia 
contained  in  refuse  sugar  beet  molasses 
the  feeding  of  a  meal  containing  this  in- 
gredient is  to  be  avoided  as  the  above 
salts  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
liver  and  kidneys  of  the  animal,  and  have 
also  a  tendency  to  lower  the  blood  pressure 
so  that  it  behooves  the  intending  purchaser 
of  a  molasses  meal  to  make  sure  that  the 
product  he  is  buying  is  manufactured  en- 
tirely from  the  genuine  article. 

The  Omnibus  Company  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  who  own  12,000  horses,  feed  two 
kilograms  of  molasses  meal  per  day  ii; 
place  of  the  same  quantity  of  grain  with 
the  most  favorable  results.  The  Com- 
pany's veterinarian  has  found  that  thc- 
horses  have  been  able  to  do  more  work 
without  loss  of  condition.  The  mortality 
before  the  introduction  of  the  meal  was 
5.42  per  cent.,  chiefly  due  to  colic  and 
pneumonia  and  this  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished until  it  is  now  not  more  than  1.68 
per  cent. 


A   JERSEY   STUDY 


A  Boy  With  a  Paying  Idea 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  boy  with  ;i 
$2,000  idea — and  perhaps  more, 
writes  Charles  Dillon,  in  the  June 
Technical  World.  He  was  seventeen  and 
just  out  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  in  Kansas  City  when  the  great 
thought  came  to  him. 

There  wa^  no  especial  necessity  for  his 
going  to  work  inimodiately ;  he  might 
have  gone  on  with  his  studies,  or  found 
a  place  in  someone's  store,  or  he  might 
have  loiterou  around  home  for  a  year  or 
two.  His  father  didn't  care  to  force  him 
into  any  set  plan  at  the  time.  But  S. 
Bryson  Ay  res  had  his  mind  fairly  well 
made  up  about  the  future  when  he  left 
school;  and  the  influence  that  created 
this  condition  was  peculiar.  Bryson  had 
noticed  that  the  florists  evidently  made 
money  rapidly.  He  reached  this  opinion 
after  buying  flowers  for  a  few  select 
young  friends.  The  experience  gave  him 
the  idea. 

"I  shall  grow  sweet  peas  for  the  city 
florists,"  he  told  his  astonished  parents, 
"there's  money  in  that  business." 

Happily  for  Bryson's  idea  his  father 
owned  .several  acres  of  unused  land  ten 
miles  from  the  city  and  in  close  touch 
with  rapid  transportation.  Bryson  bor- 
rowed about  100  feet  of  it,  got  enough 
money  from  the  bank — backed  by  his 
father — to  build  the  necessary  green- 
house so  that  winter  should  not  interfere 
with  his  work,  and  buy  seed  and  tools. 
This  seed  he  bought  from  the  best  florists 
in  California.  He  did  most  of  the  work 
himself  because,  you  see,  he  had  learned 
carpentry  in  the  manual  training  school; 
and  he  studied  at  night  every  catalogue 
and  all  the  botanical  books  he  could  get. 
It  took  some  nerve  at  this  period  to  go 
ahead  because  the  boy's  school  friends 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbors  laughed  a> 
his  project.  When  they  learned  that  nc 
had  cleared  $100  and  had  paid  back  .some 
of  his  borrowed  capital  they  quit  laugh- 
ing. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  a  mighty  pile 
in  Bryson's  opinion,  that  fall.  He  ha  1 
learned    something    valuable    about    the 


dignity  of  labor  and  also  he  had  a  few 
pertinent  ideas  about  money.  He  learned 
that  with  a  good  reputation  one  had  good 
credit  and  with  credit  he  could  do  many 
things.  Therefore  he  rented  more  land 
from  his  father,  borrowed  a  little  more 
money,  signed  up  a  few  more  customers 
and  went  to  work  more  eagerly  than 
ever.  At  the  end  of  the  year — the  second 
— he  had  paid  his  last  note  and  had  $400 
to  his  own  account.  By  this  time  he  had 
two  people  working  for  him.  Incident- 
ally, Bryson's  father  was  willing  by  this 
time  to  back  him  in  anything.  The  boy 
cleared  $800  the  third  year. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  the  young  florist 
rented  more  land — two  acres  in  all — from 
his  father,  enlarged  his  greenhouses  and 
made  them  thoroughly  modern,  employ- 
ed more  help  and  bought  a  large  delivery 
wagon  and  a  first-class  pair  of  horses. 

This  boy,  now  twenty-one,  has  not 
given  all  his  time  to  sweet  peas,  but  these 
were  his  principal  product.  He  grew 
violets  and  lilies-of-the-valley  also,  but 
sweet  peas  were  by  far  the  most  successful 
flowers  on  the  little  place.  He  sold  and 
still  sells  his  products  almost  exclusively 
to  city  dealers  in  wholesale  lots.  He  re- 
ceived prices  ranging  from  $25  a  thou- 
sand at  Christmas  to  $5  a  thousand  for 
his  .sweet  peas  in  the  summer  mid-season. 
Early  in  the  .spring,  before  the  snows  had 
gone,  he  had  got  $7.50  to  $10  a  thousand 
and  sold  from  five  to  ten  thousand  a  day. 
The  sweet  peas  were  arranged  twenty-five 
to  the  bunch.  Bryson  has  from  ten  to 
fifteen  girls  for  the  picking  and  employs 
six  or  seven  laborers  and  gardeners  for  the 
setting  out  and  care  of  beds. 

It  wasn't  boy's  play,  this  sweet  pea  idea. 
It  required  something  more  than  fronl 
yard  cultivation.  The  seed  had  to  be 
right;  the  largest  blooms  had  to  be  saved 
to  reproduce  and  the  earth  had  to  be  fer- 
tilized properly  and  brought  to  a  rich, 
loamy  condition.  The  peas  were  planted 
in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  brush  was 
plentifully  used  to  "stick"  the  plants  aftei 
they  were  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Wood, 
he  learned,  did  not  heat  the  tendril^  a- 
wire  had  done. 


Curiosities  of  Bird-Migration 


FROM  time  immemorial  the  flights  of 
birds  have  excited  the  wonder  of 
mankind;  and,  although  with  the 
progress  of  the  ages  a  considerable  number 
of  the  puzzles  of  bird-migration  have  been 
elucidated,  there  remain  to-day  many 
points  connected  with  it  which  time  has 
failed  to  solve  and  which  seem  destined 
to  remain  unfathomable  mysteries.  How, 
for  instance,  does  the  golden  plover  find 
its  way  every  season  2,400  miles  across  the 
ocean  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  What 
guides  the  arctic  tern  in  its  annual  round 
trip  of  22,000  miles  from  the  "Farthest 
North"  to  the  antarctic  continent  and  re- 
turn? In  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, presents  much  interesting  inform- 
ation concerning  bird-migration,  collected 
by  the  Survey ;  and  he  cautions  his  readers 
that  "no  correct  understanding  of  bird- 
migration  is  po.ssible  until  it  is  considered 
as  a  voluntary  evolution.  All  migratory 
movements  must  have  begun  with  changes 
of  location,  which  were  only  very  slight." 
Benefits  accruing  from  these  short  chang- 
es, migration  became  a  fixed  habit,  the 
distance  covered  being  very  gradually  in- 
creased as  each  succeeding  extension  prov- 
ed advantageous.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
years,  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us,  since  the  first  re- 
liable notes  on  migration  in  the  United 
States  were  recorded,  and  this  period  has 
proved  too  short  to  show  any  perceptible 
difference  in  time,  direction,  or  speed.  He 
adds: 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  the  migration 
routes  of  to-day  are  the  results  of  innum- 
eraible  experiments  as  to  the  best  way  to 
travel  from  the  winter  to  the  summer 
home  and  return.  It  can  also  be  said  that 
food  supplies  en  route  have  been  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  choice  of  one 
cour.se  in  preference  to  another,  and  not 


the  distance  from  one  food  base  to  the 
next.  The  location  of  plenty  of  suitable 
l)r()vender  having  been  ascertained,  the 
l)irds  pay  no  attention  to  the  length  of  the 
single  fiight  required  to  reach  it. 

As  regards  the  migration  of  birds  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  Mr.  Cooke  says: 

The  two  areas  of  abundant  food  .supplies 
are  North  America  and  Northern  South 
America,  separated  by  the  comparatively 
small  land  areas  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  great 
stretches  of  foodless  waters.  The  different 
courses  taken  by  the  birds  to  get  around 
or  over  this  intervening  inhospitable  re- 
gion are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  bird 
families  that  traverse  them.  By  far  the 
most  important  route  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend from  north-western  Florida  and  west- 
ern Louisiana  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and 
thence  by  land  through  Central  America 
to  South  America.  Probably  more  indi- 
viduals follow  this  route  than  all  the  other 
routes  combined. 

The  birds  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains move  south-west  in  the  fall,  approx- 
imately parallel  with  the  seacoast,  and 
most  keep  this  same  direction  acro.ss  the 
Gulf  of  Eastern  Mexico.  The  birds  of  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley  go  southward  to 
and  over  the  Gulf.  The  birds  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  edge  of  the  plains 
and  tho.se  of  Canada  east  of  the  I^cky 
Mountains,  move  south-eastward  and/south 
until  they  join  the  others  in  their  passage 
of  the  Gulf.  In  other  words,  the  great 
majority  of  North  American  birds  bound 
for  a  winter's  sojourn  in  Central  or  South 
America  elect  a  short  cut  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  preference  to  a  longer  land 
journey  by  way  of  Florida  or  Texas.  In 
fact,  millions  of  them  cross  the  Gulf  at  its 
wide.st  part,  which  necessitates  a  single 
flight  of  500  to  700  miles. 
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Mr.  Cooke  «>ivos  some  airiou.s  facts  con- 
oerniug  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  migration.  All  black-poll  warb- 
lers winter  in  Sonth  America,  and  they 
have  as  winter  neighbors  the  cliff  swallows. 
When  the  return  north  is  made,  the  swal- 
lows take  a  route  2,000  miles  longer  than 
that  of  the  warblers:  the  explanatiori  being 
that  the  warbler  is  a  night  migrant, 
launching  into  the  air  soon  after  nigiitiali, 
and  making  its  way  several  hundred  miles 
to  its  next  feeding  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  swallow  is  a  day  migrant  catch- 
ing its  daily  ration  of  flying  insects.  The 
longest  continuous  flight  in  the  world  — 
2,500  mile.s — is  ascribed  to  the  gulden 
plover,  about  which  Mr.  Cooke  writes  as 
follows: 

This  species  nests  along  the  Arctic 
coast  of  North  America,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  old  enough  to  care  for  them- 
selves, fall  migration  is  begun  by  a  trip 
to  the  Labi'ador  coast,  where  the  plover 
fattens  for  several  weeks  on  the  abundant 
native  fniits.  A  short  trip  acro.ss  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  brings  it  to  Nova  Scotia, 
the  starting  point  for  its  extraordinary 
ocean  flight,  due  south  to  the  coast  of 
South  America. 

The  golden  plover  takes  a  straight 
course  acro.ss  the  ocean,  and,  if  the  weather 
is  propitious,  makes  the  whole  2,400  miles 
without  a  pause  or  rest.  But  if  tempe.st 
arise,  it  may  be  blown  out  of  its  course  to 
the  New  England  coast  and  start  anew  on 
the  advent  of  fair  weather;  or  it  may  rest 
for  a  few  days  at  the  Bermudas,  one-third 
of  the  way  along  its  course,  or  at  the  near- 
e.st  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  still  600  miles 
from   the    mainland    of    South   America. 


Tliese,  however,  are  emergency  stop-overs, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  storms. 
Having  accomplished  its  ocean  voyage,  it 
passes  acro.ss  Eastern  South  America  to  its 
winter  home  in  Argentina. 

After  a  six  months'  vacation  here,  the 
plover  flnds  its  way  back  to  the  Arctic  by 
an  entirely  different  route.  It  travels 
acro.ss  North-western  South  America  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  the  United 
States  along  the  coasts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Thence  it  moves  slowly  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  by  early  June  is 
again  at  the  nesting  site  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  Its  round  trip  has  taken  the  form 
of  an  enormous  ellipse,  with  a  minor  axis 
of  2,000  miles  and  a  major  axis  stretching 
8,000  miles  from  Arctic  America  to  Argen- 
tina. 

The  evolution  of  this  elliptical  route  of 
the  plover  is  traced  by  the  scientists  back 
to  the  glacial  period. 

Mr.  Cooke  considers  the  arctic  tern  to 
be  the  world's  most  extraordinary  traveler 
and  the  world's  migration  champion. 
Nesting  as  far  north  as  land  has  been  dis- 
covered, this  bird  winters  on  the  antarctic 
continent;  its  journey  of  22,000  miles  to 
and  fro  occupies  it  scarcely  twenty  weeks 
— about  150  miles  a  day.  The.se  terns  have 
more  hours  of  daylight  and  sunlight  than 
any  other  animals  on  the  globe;  for  the 
midnight  sun  never  sets  during  their  stay 
in  the  north,  and  for  two  months  of  their 
stay  in  the  antarctic  they  do  not  see  a  sun- 
set. 

Lighthouses  lure  thousands  of  birds  to 
destruction.  A  red  light  or  a  rapidly 
fla.shing  one  repels  the  birds,  but  a  steady 
white  one  proves  irresistible. 


^ 


ONEST  toil  has  no  discount. 


^  GLORIOUS  farm  picnic  in  July,  by    the    river   or   lake 
^^         front,  is  one  of  the  joy-spots  of  existence. 

5|jEEP  your  eyes  ever  bent  on  the  hard  work  and  you  will  never 
^^        see  the  true  beauty  of  farm  life. 


C 


ANADA  has  more  beautiful  scenery  than  can   be    found    in   any   other 
single   country   in    the   world.      From    British    Columbia   to    Nova 
Scotia  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  beauty. 


A  Railway  Man's  Viewpoint 


By 
Sir  Donald  Mann 


I  do  not  say  that  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  are  the  greatest  in 
the  country,  but  they  are  certainly  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  nation — the  creation  of  wealth. 

It  is  an  important  point.  Remember 
I  do  not  place  the  individual  first.  The 
work,  if  worth  anything  at  all,  is  greater 
than  the  man  always.  Mackenzie  and  I 
have  built  a  railroad.  Its  beginnings  were 
small,  but  now  that  railroad  is  a  national, 
yes  an  international  and  Imperial  factor. 
And  yet  we  personally  are  international 
and  Imperial  factors  only  in  as  much  as 
we  control  the  operation  of  the  road. 
When  we  are  dead  and  forgotten,  the  Can- 
adian Northern  will  be  carrying  western 
grain  to  the  mills  and  timber  to  the  fac- 
tories. 

The  products  of  the  farm,  of  the  sea. 
and  of  the  mine  are  entitled  to  especial 
consideration.  Nor  should  the  lumber- 
man be  overlooked.  Timber  is  a  crop 
which  ripens  and  should  be  reaped.  If 
it  is  not,  it  deteriorates.  He  who  cuts 
down  one  ripe  tree  and  plants  one  or 
more  in  its  place  is  a  producer  of  wealth. 

If  we  have  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
people  in  Canada,  with  a  free  market  for 
the  producer,  and  to  that  number  we  add 
the  ninety-five  millions  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  assisting  the  most  important 
industries  in  Canada. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  producer 
comes  the  manufacturer  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  provide  increased 
market  facilities  for  both.  The  United 
States  has  ceased  to  export  cattle,  and  may 
soon  cease  to  export  wheat.  The  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  is 
drawing  nearer  adjustment.     If  it  were 


possible  to  prevent  grain  from  going  south 
without  injury  to  tne  producer,  I  Would 
say  avoid  a  treatv  or  other  reciprocal  Ar- 
rangement, but  'it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  hold  our  wheat  mthin  Briti.sh  territory. 
The  United  States  can  remove  the  tarij) 
whenever  it  suits  her  convenience  so  tb  do, 
without  consulting  us. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  wheat, 
Canada  will  have  her  own  lines  of  railway 
across  the  continent  as  well  as  ships  upon 
the  sea.  This  will  enable  them  to  take 
grain  for  export  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer,  without  any  division  of  rates, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  manufactured  goods 
as  return  cargoes  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  in  the  West.  On  the  other  hand, 
going  south  through  the  United  States, 
wheat  for  export  would  have  to  pass  over 
three  or  four  lines  of  railways,  and  thence 
by  independent  vessels  to  European  mar- 
kets. This  through  rate,  which  is  neces- 
sarily low,  would  be  divided  among  three 
or  four  transoprtation  companies,  making 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  Canadian 
through  lines.  Depend  upon  it,  Canadian 
raihvays  handling  natural  products  of  the 
West  for  export  will  retain  the  traffic  on 
their  own  tracks  and  in  their  own  vessels 
to  destination. 

Personally  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  pre- 
ference between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominion,  and  between  the  Dominion 
and  other  colonies.  This  preference 
should  be  increa.sed  from  time  to  time  un- 
til, say  in  25  years,  the  cost  of  production 
would  reach  a  common  point  throughout 
the  Empire.  Then  we  would  be  able  to 
have  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  and 
protection  against  the  non-British  nations. 


NOON-SPELL     STORIES 


Describing  his  platform  experiences, 
Dr.  Macnamara  says  the  heaviest  "fall" 
he  ever  had  was  at  an  agricultural  labor- 
ers' meeting  in  Devonshire.  While  he 
was  speaking,  a  man  insisted  on  asking  a 
question.  Dr.  Macnamara  told  him  to  sit 
down  and  ask  the  question  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  The  man  persisted,  and  so 
did  Dr.  Macnamara,  until  another  man 
called  out  to  the  interrupter,  "Sit  down, 
you  ass."  Still  another  man  arose,  and, 
in  very  emphatic  tones,  repeated  the  ad- 
vice. "I  very  unwisely  intervened,"  said 
Dr.  Macnamara,  "and  said:  'There  seem 
to  be  a  great  many  asses  here;  let  us  hear 
one  at  a  time.  Then  the  man  who  first 
interrupted,  pointing  his  finger  at  me, 
said,  'You  begin,  then.'  " 


A  Scottish  parson,  remarkable  for  the 
simple  force  of  his  pulpit  style,  was  en- 
larging one  Sunday  upon  the  text,  "Ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  per- 
ish." "Yes,  my  friends,"  urged  he  with 
solemn  earnestness,  "unless  ye  repent  ye 
shall  as  surely  perish,"  deftly  placing  his 
left  forefinger  on  the  wing  of  a  bluebottle 
fly  that  had  just  alighted  upon  the  read- 
ing desk  while  the  par.«on's  right  hand 
was  uplifted,  "just  as  surely  as,  my  friends, 
I  flatten  this  poor  fly."  But  before  the 
threatened  blow  descended  the  fly  got 
away,  wherupon  the  minister  furtlaer 
"improved  the  occasion"  with  ready  wit, 
exclaiming,  "There's  a  chance  for  ye  yet, 
my  friends." 


A  big  negress  came  before  a  Virginia 
judge  the  other  day,  seeking  redress  for 
domestic  troubles. 

"I's  a  wronged  woman,"  she  declared  in 
a  give-me-back-my-child-you-villain  tone, 
"an'  I  wants  redress  fru'  dis  yere  co't." 


"Tell  me  about  your  trouble,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  judge. 

"It's  about  mah  ole  man.  He's  done 
been  ca'yin'  on  plumb  scannalous  wif  a 
lot  of  dese  yeh  young  niggah  gals,  an'  it's 
got  so  ba'ad  twill  I  don't  see  him  no 
moah'n  once  a  week.  Sompin's  gottah  be 
did!" 

"H'm!  I  see,"  said  the  judge.  "You 
are  seeking  a  divorce — a  legal  separation 
—is  that  it?" 

"Go  'long,  man !  Divo'ce  nothin' !  Think 
I's  gwine  t'  gib  him  what  he  wants,  and 
'low  dat  man  who,  'spite  all  his  cussedness, 
is  de  han'somest  niggah  in  Coon  Tree  Hol- 
ler, t'  go  skyhootin'  'roun'  'mong  dem 
little  yaller  gals?  N',  sah!  I  doan'  want  no 
divo'ce,  n'r  dat  legal  septitution  you-all's 
talkin'  about.  N',  sah,  jedge;  what  I  wants 
is  an  injunction." — Lippincott's. 


Among  the  engravings  that  adorned  the 
walls  of  a  Toledo  woman's  home  was  one 
big  one  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

One  morning,  .shortly  after  the  advent 
of  a  new  maid,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
noticed  that  the  picture  of  the  tower  hung 
crooked.  She  straighted  it,  and  said  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  to  the  new  servant,  who 
had  evidently  shifted  it  while  dusting. 

The  next  day  the  picture  was  again 
crooked;  the  same  thing  happened  the 
next  day,  and  the  next.  Finally,  one 
morning,  chancing  to^  be  in  the  room 
where  the  picture  was,  the  mistress  said  to 
the  maid,  as  she  dusted: 

"Mary,  you've  hung  that  picture  of  the 
tower  crooked.    Just  look  at  it!" 

"That's  what  I  say,  mum,"  returned 
tlie  domestic;  "look  at  it!  The  only  way 
I  can  git  that  blamed  tower  to  hang 
straight  is  to  hang  the  picture  crooked." — 
Everybody's. 


Farming  in  July 


Buckwheat  is  sown  this  month. 

Cultivate  your  corn  fields  shallower 
each  time. 

Fodder  corn  sown  the  first  of  the  month 
has  often  done  well. 

The  turnips  will  be  thinned  this  month 
immediately  after  haying. 

All  timothy  hay  will  be  cut  early  in  this 
month.  The  best  time  is  between  the  two 
blooms. 

Cultivation  in  the  market  garden  means 
dollars  to  the  returns.  Tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage need  the  dust  mulch. 

You  can  plant  cucumhers  this  month 
and  if  they  are  properly  nourished  they 
will  bring  you  a  lot  of  splendid  pickles 
before  frost. 

The  milk  cows  will  lose  the  farmer 
much  money  if  they  have  to  fight  flies 
during  this  hot  month.  "  A  little  attention 
with  fly  oil  will  pay. 

Keep  the  rose  bushes  well  looked  after 
for  worms.  Spray  with. arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon  of  water. 

Many  new  silos  are  being  erected  in  the 
country  this  month.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  sink  them  in  the  ground  below  the  level 
of  the  basement  floor. 

Orchard  cultivation  should  cease  about 
the  third  week  of  the  month.  Seed  the 
orchard  to  some  cover  crop,  such  as  buck- 
wheat, hairy  vetches  or  crimson  clover. 

In  the  poultry  house  there  must  be  no 
let  up  during  July  of  the  warfare  against 
the  destructive  louse  army.    Lice  are,  work- 


ing havoc  and  too    severe    measures  this 
month  cannot  be  taken. 

Those  who  desire  their  sweet  pea  beds  to 
blossom  well  should  keep  the  blooms  pick- 
ed off  clean.-  Likewise  the  pansy  bed. 
The  farm  home  and  table  is  better  every 
way  with  these  beautiful  flowers. 

Get  rid  of  all  the  roosters  and  old  hens 
before  their  moulting  periods  begin.  Hens 
over  three  years  old  are  rarely  worth  their 
retention. 

Celery  needs  attention  from  now  till 
fall.  Water,  nitrate  of  soda  and  bleaching 
are  essential  elements  in  its  attention. 
To  bleach  use  boards  or  drain  tile  around 
the  individual  plants.  Dirt  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  heart. 

The  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  pub- 
lished at  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Its  friends  will  be  always  welcomed  at  the 
office.  By  some  mistake  the  telephone 
directory  gives  the  street  number  as  111. 
Look  us  up  the  next  time  you  visit  the  city. 

Bee-keeping  demands  attention  during 
the  swarming  time.  Some  hives  are  in- 
clined to  swarm  too  much  and  so  weaken 
the  colonies.  Queen  arresters  can  be  used 
with  success  to  prevent  this.  The  supers 
should  be  all  filled  with  white  clover  honey 
this  month. 

The  hay  crop  is  being  saved  now.  The 
complaint  is  well  founded  that  too  much 
of  our  hay  is  poorly  made.  Cutting  at 
the  proper  time,  raking  and  coiling  before 
sunburning  or  wetting,  and  proper  cur- 
ing to  retain  the  aroma  are  essential.  It 
is  not  every  farmer  that  can  make  good 
h;;y.  -    ■  • 


Honest  Advertising — Clean  Advertising 

Farmer's  Magazine  will  accept  advertising  from  none  but  warrantable,  reliable  and  responsible 
firms  or  persons.     We  refuse  to  accept  advertising  of  the  following: 

Cure-alls,  fakes  or  swindles ;  Doubtful  land  invest  men  rs ; 

Get-rich-quick    or  speculation        Intoxicating  liquors  or  patent  medi- 

schemes  ;  cines  containing  alcohol ; 

Fake  mining  stocks  or  properties ;  Cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco. 

n  In  cases  of  complaint,  if  subscribers  have  referred  to  Farmer's  Magazine  in  writing  adver- 
■*   tisers,  we  will  assist  in  settling  the  trouble.    We  should  be  notified  within  six  weeks. 

(||  Often  troubles  occur  through  error  of  postal  system  or  transportation  companies     Ourad- 
■*  vertisers  will  be  found  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind. 


The  Value  of  the  Exhibitions 


By  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.S.A. 


ONCE  a  year,  we  all  go  to  the  Fair. 
There  are  Fairs — and  there  are  Ex- 
.  hihitious.  In  every  part  of  Canada 
they  happen  every  suninier  or  fall. 

The  buggy  or  democrat  or  automobile 
is  washed  or  the  railway  tickets  bought. 
The  prize  stock  gets  it-s  last  finishing 
touches.  The  new  bonnetss  and  dresses  are 
donned,  and  we  all  feel  good ! 

Fair  time  is  near — and  we  might  talk 
about  it  with  some  benefit. 

Why  do  you  go  to  the  Fair? — To  enjoy 
yourself  of  course,  and  quite  right.  But 
what  else  do  you  get  out  of  it?  Stop  and 
think. 

Is  the  horse  racing  the  main  feature  for 
you?  And  what  about  the  side-shows? 
Which,  then,  is  the  more  important,  the 
five-legged  calf  or  the  champion  Shorthorn 
cow?  Is  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the 
close  finish  in  the  free-for-all  more  worth 
while  than  the  big  lessons  you  can  learn  in 
the  draft-horse  ring? 

But  after  all,  most  shrewd  farmers,  and 
smart  ambitious  youngsters,  do  keep  a 
careful  eye  out  to  pick  up  useful  pointers. 
The  farmer's  wife  especially  realizes  her 
opportunity  in  the  modern  labor-saving 
devices  displayed,  the  piano  or  other 
useful  adjunct  to  home  comfort  or  pleas- 
ure. 

We  have  learned  to  smile  at  the  old- 
fa.shioncd  jjrejudices  once  standing  be- 
tween the  i)eople  of  town  and  country — 
just  as  we  liave  found  that  foreigners  are 


"just  folks"  like  ourselves.  The  farmer  is 
no  longer  regarded  merely  as  a  man  with 
"chin  whiskers  and  chewing  tobacco." 

The  men  who  plan  and  toil  and  risk 
their  savings  in  producing  the  many  arti- 
cles and  rendering  otherwise  the  many  ser- 
vices that  lift  our  lives  out  of  the  old-time 
drudgery  are  no  longer  called  "robbers." 

The  Fair  is  still  the  meeting  place  of 
buyer  and  seller.  Now-a-days,  though, 
more  than  ever,  it  is  the  place  where  the 
best  of  everything  may  be  examined  free, 
to  be  carried  away  in  mind  as  a  stimulus 
for  future  production  or  purchase. 

Now  a  word  about  purchasing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fair.  We  will  all  find 
it  profitable  to  study  with  care  the  displays 
of  all  kinds  of  goods,  because  it  will  be 
necessary  or  it  will  pay  us  to  purchase 
many  such  things  later.  But  we  can't  buy 
all  kinds.  We  must  choose  between  com- 
peting "makes."  And  to  choose  wisely 
we  must  know  all  kinds,  all  "makes." 

All  makers  want  to  sell  to  you.  You  are 
the  chooser.  Then  it  will  be  wise  to  take 
a  little  time  hejore  the  Fair  to  "read  up" 
on  these  things.  Study  the  "news"  found 
in  the  announcements  advertised  by  the 
makers  of  the  things  that  may  interest 
you.  Go  prepared.  Get  their  catalogues 
before  tlie  Fair,  and  read  the  descriptions 
of  new  things. 

The  wisest  man  is  he  who  asks  the  most 
questions — but  l)e  prepared  to  ask  shrewd 
questions.     That  is  "bu.<iness  farming." 
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THE  PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS 

OF    THE 

is  not  accidental,  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
realization  of  a  higher  ideal  in  piano  quality 
than  ever  before  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Canadian   piano   building. 

Musicians  and  all  music  lovers  who  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  superiority  have  recognized  their 
superlative  qualities  and  voluntarily  paid  them 
unstinted  praise. 


Allow  us  to    tell   you   more   about   them, 
for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


Ask 


I 


GOURLAY,  WINTER  &t  LEEMING 

158    YONQE    ST,  TORONTO.  CANADA 


WUen  writing  advertisers  liindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Choosing  a  Binder 


Some  Suggestions  that  may  help  the  Farmer  in 

Selecting  a  Binder  which  will  meet 

his    requirements. 


(Continued  from  the  June  "Farmer's  Magazine.) 


To  take  full  advantage  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Reel  and  to  save  all  the 
grain,  the  cutting  apparatus  must  be 
capable  of  cutting  very  close  when 
conditions  demand  it,  and  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris  has  no  equal  on  this  point. 
The  height  of  cut  is  regulated  by 
raising  and  lowering  the  Binder  and 
by  means  of  the  convenient  tilting 
lever. 

Knife  Sections  have  specially  tem- 
pered, keen  cutting  edge  with  a  soft 
centre  of  tough  steel,  giving  first- 
class  cutting  qualities  and  retaining 
the  full  strength  of  the  unhardened 
tough  centre  portion.  Knifeback  is 
of  finest  rolled  steel,  combining  great 
strength  with  smooth  wearing  sur- 
face. 

Cutting  Bar  is  fitted  with  adjust- 
able Steel  Wearing  Plates,  by  which 
wear  on  Knifeback  can  be  taken  up 
and  the  knife  kept  always  in  proper 
position. 

Not  only  nnist  the  cutting  mechan- 
ism be  able  to  cut  any  kind  of  croj) 
— the  elevators  must  be  able  to  carry 
tie  grain  regardle.ss  of  its  condition, 


and  here  again  the  Massey-Harris 
takes  the  lead.  The  Canvases  are  of 
good  width,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  talle.st  grain  to  readily 
l)a8s  up  the  Elevator. 

Platform  Canvas  has  automatic 
Spring  Tension,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  damp  grain,  or  under  any 
and  all  conditions  which  cause 
shrinking  or  stretching  of  Canvas, 
keeping  it  always  at  the  proper  ten- 
sion and  preventing  tearing  of  the 
canvas  when  it  .shrinks. 

The  upper  Elevator  floats  BOTH 
AT  FRONT  AND  REAR,  a  feature 
found  only  in  the  Massey-Harris, 
and  absolutely  e.ssential  to  the  proper 
handling  of  light  or  heavy  grain, 
grass  bottoms,  etc.  It  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  any  volume  of  grain, 
ensures  perfect  elevation,  and  saves; 
the  canvas. 

There  is  no  straggling  and  waste 
of  straw  and  grain  with  the  Massey- 
Harris,  either  at  the  edges  of  the  can- 
vas or  at  the  \ipper  end  of  elevator; 
the  seventh  roller  delivers  the  grain 
well  on  to  the  Binder  Deck,  where 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Close  Shave  without  digging 
into  the  ground. 


Adjustablo 

Wearing 

Plates 


'^y/  \*/  ''^Z  \n'/  \~/  \"/  YV  X'V  Y*/\'  /\S,^ 

Knife  Back  is  Finest  Rolled  Steel 


Massey-Harris  Floating  Elevator 

Dotted  lines  showing  how  it  adjusts  itself  to   any 

volume  of  grain 


Knife    Sections  have 

Soft,  Tough  Centre 

and  Hard,  Keen 

Knife  Edge 


Iron  Cap  prevents  straw  winding 
Spring  Tightener  keeps  Canvas  on  Roller  Trunnion 

at  proper  tension 

Tlie  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where    you  saw  his  advertisement — tell    him. 
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it  is  readily  taken  by  the  Packers 
and  carried  forward  to  the  Kuotter. 

Straw  cannot  wind  on  Roller 
Trunnions,  for  the  Rollers  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  caps,  absolutely  pre- 
venting trouble  in  that  direction. 

Wind  Canvas  and  Back  Board  can 
be  easily  adjusted  as  conditions  re- 
quire, and  when  not  needed  the  Wind 
Canvas  is  readily  removed. 

The  grain  is  carried  forward  to  the 
Knotter  by  the  positive  action  of  the 
Butter  and  Packers.  The  steady  vi- 
brating movement  of  the  Butter 
forces  the  butts  down  evenly  with 
the  heads,  producing  square-butted 
sheaves.  With  either  tall  or  short 
grain  the  band  can  be  placed  in  the 
middle,  it  being  but  the  work  of  an 
instant  to  shift  the  knotter  for  any 
length  of  grain  and  this  may  be  done 
without  affecting  the  ctliciency  of  any 
part  of  the  mechanism. 

The  Head  Board  adjusts  itself  to 
varying  conditions  and  can  be  fold- 
ed down  out  of  the  way  when  not 
required. 

Sheaves  can  be  made  large  or  small 
and  can  be  bound  as  tightly  as  de- 
sired. The  compressor  "A"  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  of  the  four  holes 
shown  in  cut  on  opposite  page,  and 
the  trip  lever  "B"  is  also  adjustable. 

Tightness  of  the  sheaf  is  regulated 
by  turning  the  Malleable  Nut  "C," 
which  acts  on  the  trip  spring.  No 
other  Binder  has  so  wide  a  range  of 
adjustment  of  the  sheaf,  and  on  no 
other  are  these  adjustments  so  easily 
made  as  on  the  Masse^^-IIarris. 


The  Massey-ITarris  Knotter  has 
not  been  changed  for  years,  simply 
l)ecause  it  has  proved  so  imiversally 
satisfactory  that  no  change  is  neces- 
sary or  desirabl.e. 

It  is  composed  of  the  fewest  pos- 
sible parts,  and  is  the  most  reliable 
Knotter  ever  placed  on  a  Binder. 
Provision  is  made  for  taking  up  wear 
on  the  pinions,  so  that  it  can  always 
be  kept  in  perfect  working  order. 

Any  desired  tension  can  be  placed 
on  the  twine  by  means  of  the  simple 
but  effective  spring  tension.  Turn- 
ing the  small  malleable  nut  shown 
in  cut  regulates  the  tension. 

The  spring  tension  allows  any  or- 
dinary knot  or  enlargement  of  the 
Twine  to  pass  without  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  Binder.  Twine 
Box  is  placed  so  that  driver  can  see 
at  any  time  how  much  twine  re- 
mains therein. 

The  Massey-Harris  has  three  pack- 
ers, the  third  one  working  close  to- 
the  butts  and  effectually  overcoming 
any  tendency  of  the  grain  to  clog  at 
this  point. 

Many  other  points  might  be  men- 
tioned wherein  the  Massey-Harris 
Binders  excel  all  others,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  nothing 
has  been  slighted  or  overlooked  which 
would  contribute  to  their  efficiency, 
durability,  or  convenience  of  opera- 
tion. 

All  over  the  world  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  most  perfect  working, 
most  durable,  most  practical  and 
easiest-running  Binder  that  money 
can  buy. 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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The  Few  Parts  of '  Massey-Harris  Knotter 


Positive  Vibrating  Butter  insures  square-butted  sheaves 


Easily  regulated  Twine  Tension  Simple  Sheaf  Adjustments 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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I 
When  the  ! 

history  of  | 

Canada's  giant 
industries     is  ' 

written  prominent  I 

mention      must      be 
given    The    Cockshutt 
Plow  Company,  Limited, 
of  Brantford.      Not  merely 
because  of  the  extent  of  its 
growth,    but    because   its    out- 
put, including  120  styles  and  sizes 
of   plows,    and    the   epoch  making 
Cockshutt   Engine   Gang   Plow,    has 
played  no  small  part  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Canada's  chief  industry- agriculture. 

The     one     outstanding     reason    for    the 
increasing    success    of    the    (ilockshutt    Plow 
Company,    Limited— the    reason    which    makes 
the    strongest    appeal    to    our    customers — is    just 
this:    Every  Cockshutt  implement  is  built,  tested  and 
sold  as  though  the  reputation  and  entire  business  fut- 
ure of  the  Company  depended  on  the  service  and 
satisfaction  given  by  that  one  implement. 


Established  34  years  ago  at  Brantford,  the 
Cockshutt  Company  now  does  busi- 
ness in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Canadian  branches  at  Winni- 
peg, Brandon,  Regina,  Sas- 
katoon,    Calgary,      and 
Edmonton,    are    well 
equipped     to    take 
care  of  Canada's 
great  western 
develop- 
ment. 


DCKSHUTT 

°f  Brantford, 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    iiicntion  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Reserve,  $7,000,000 


IMXRA 


BERTA 


Write  the  Secretary,  Central  Alberta  Development  League,  Edmonton, 
for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet  "C,"  descriptive  of  Canada's 
Richest   Mixed   Farming  Country.     SENT   FREE  ON    REQUEST. 

O     OROI^S     AND     RIOM      F»ASXVJR 


TIh'  :nlvei-tis(.'i-  wuuUl  like  to  Uiiow  wliere  yiui 


uilvfrtisfrnfiit— tell    him. 
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represent  the  latest  advance  in  scien- 
tific silo  construction.  Exceptional 
results  obtained  with  steel  silos  In  in- 
creased yield  of  ensilage  andimproved 
total  quality  ot  the  saine  have  con- 
verted the  skeptical  and  convinced 
thinking  farmers  of  the  all-round  ad- 
vantages of  the  steel  silo. 

No  Frozen  Ensilage 

Steel    does    not    absorb    moisture    as 
does    brick,  cement   or    wood.       The 
usua!  ring  of  frozen  and  spoilt  ensil- 
age found  in  these  silos  is  absent  in  the  steel 
silo — a  saving  of  up  to  20%  on  the  silo  con- 
tents.    We  have  letters  from  actual  users  to 
prove  this. 


Easy  to  Erect 


All  plates  are  punched  and  marked  for 
assembling  and  a  30  ft.  silo  12  ft.  in  di- 
ameter can  be  built  by  two  men  in  little 
over  a  week. 


Too  Much  Corn 

for  your  silo  means  stover  instead  of  ensilage. 
This  means  direct  loss.  This  is  a  good  corn 
year.  A  wooden  or  cement  silo  has  just  one 
capacity— you  cannot  go  beyond  that.  A 
steel  silo  can  be  added  to  at  any  time,  the 
work  of  a  few  hours.  Start  a  second  silo — 
of  steel— this  summer,  and  be  ready  for  the 
big  crop.     Waterous  Steel  Silos  are 


Fire  and  Storm  Proof 

do  not  crack  or  shrink  and  are  ready  for  use 
at  any  time.  They  can  be  moved  "  like  a 
stove." 


Delay  Won't  Hurt 

with  the  steel  silo,  as  you  can  run  it  up 
complete  in  two  or  three  days — but  it  is  well 
to  be  ready  well  ahead.  Use  your  own 
spare  time  between  "  busy  spells"  and  get 
posted  now,  by  proving  to  your  own  satis- 
faction that  others  have  got  the  best  results 
from  the  Waterous  STEEL  Silo.  We  will 
send  you  their  names— and  a  full  description 
of  the  steel  silo— 


Just  Write  and  Ask — and 
Don't  Wait. 


Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited 


BRANTFORD 


ONTARIO 


It  will  pay   you   to  uuswer  advertisements. 
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Here's  One  of  the  Nobby 


BAYNES  SLEIGHS 

For  1911-12. 

Remember  that  the  "Baynes  Unlimited  Guarantee"     of     entire     satisfaction     or 
money  back  which  protects  the  purchaser  absolutely,  stands  behind  every  sale. 


No.  859. 

As  you  can  judge  from  the  cut,  No.  859  is  a  staunch,  sturdy  sleigh  that 
will  take  its  bumps  and  stand  right  up  to  the  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  too  heavy  to  be  neat  and  graceful  in  appearance. 

Its  deep,  well-upholstered  seat  and  back,  with  plenty  of  room  between  seat 
and  dash,  suggest  the  comfort  which  is  such  a  strong  feature  of  this  sleigh. 

Splendidly  made  throughout,  and  handsomely  finished,  it  is  a  sleigh  that  will 
give  you  good  service  and  thorough  satisfaction. 

We  want  live  agents  in  every  territory  where  we  are  not  already  represented. 

Well  assorted  stocks  carried  by  A.  C.  McRAE,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  W.  J. 
BELL,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  F.  J.  WALSH  &  CO.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  M.  C. 
DREW  &  SONS,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  BAYNES  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, Que. 

The  BAYNES  CARRIAGE  CO.,  LIMITED, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly      mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ofthe  PURITi^ 
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98  POUNDS  49  POUNDS  Z4P0UN0S        14  POUNDS      7  POUNDS 


BREADandBETTER 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    meutiou  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


METALUC 
CEILINGS 

are  everything'  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceilings  don't 
crack  or  crumble' —  don't 
get  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

TheMetalHc  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANDFACTURERS 

TORONTO       AND       WNNIPEG 

(.so) 


Why  Slave  over  a  Waahtub  ? 

The  Connor  Ball-bearing  Washer 

Will  relieve  you  of  all  that. 

Tliis  popular  Connor  Washer  will  clean  and  purify  every  kind  of  materia 
just  as  you  would  do  it  yourself,  in  a  rapid  and  thorough  manner,  and  will 
not  injure  the  fabric.  It's  like  buying  the  services  of  an  expert  servant 
for  life. 

We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  Booklet  upon  request.    Write  to-day. 

J.  H.  Connor  &  Son,  Ltd.,    Ottawa,  Ont. 


IF  YOU  WILL  USE 

CENTRAL   BRITISH 

^^^ORRILL'S  N0.3  8.  4  SAWSET3 

COLUMBIA    LANDS 

along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

Your  Saws  ■will  cut  Ea«y,  Clean  and  Sweet 

No.  3  for  Cross  Cut  Single  Tooth  Saws 

No.  4  for  Cross  Cut  Double  Tooth  Saws, 

Price  $1'3S  tach.  put  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer  (or  Ihem. 

Railway.       Reasonable   prices. 
Easy  terms.     Title    guaranteed. 

NORTH  COAST  LAND  CO.,  LIMITED 

410-411-412  Winch  BIdg..  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Chas.  Morrill,  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Paid-up  capital,  $1,000,000.00. 

The  advertiser  would  liUe  to  know  where  you  Siiw  bis  advertisement— tell    him. 
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THE 

Haines  Bros. 
Player-Piano 

To  operate  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of 
music.  You  may  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  yet 
the  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
play  any  musical  selection, 
and  with  it  you  can  give 
yourself  and  friends  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 

The  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 

is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
struments—a perfect  piano 
and  a  perfect  player.  A  simple 
touch  converts  it  into  a  piano 
when  it  is  desired  to  play 
by  hand. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  make  a  special  pro- 
position to  introduce  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  you, 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

UMITED 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST.    -    -    TORONTO 
Agenli  in  Canada  for  Chickering  &  Sons  Pianos 


m 


DYE  TBOSE  SUMMER  T111N6S 

Scores  of   summer   things,    such   as   fancy 
parasols,     bathing     suits,     colored     stockings, 
ribbons,    feathers    and   artificial  flowers,  ham- 
mocks  and   cushion    covers 
get    faded    and   dingy    long 
before  they  are  worn  out. 

WITH 

MAYPOLE 
SOAP 

the  clean,  easy  home  dye, 
you  can  give  them  a  new 
lease  of  life,  usefulness  and 
beauty,  and  save  many  a  dollar.  No  stained 
hands  or  kettles,  no  muss,  no  work  to  speak  of. 
24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c. — 
black  15c.— at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with 
free  booklet,  "  How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L  BENEDICT  &  GO. 

MONTREAL 


CMflLLENQE 

COLLARS 


SUMMER  COMFORT 

is  assured   to  every   wearer  of 

OMAUI-ENOI 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit 
as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or  crack. 
"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub 
from  a  wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "  Challenge"  Brand 
send  us  25c.  for  collar  or  50c.  for  pair  of 
cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REOUEST 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
54-56  Eraser  Ave.,  Toronto 
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EGGS  and  POULTRY 

WE  ARE  BUYERS 

The    LAING   PACKING   & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

Mill  Street,  MONTREAL 

WKUmOd    WARRINEPt 

STANCHION 

W^^MJ^AVE  COST 

~^ yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B. CRUMB.  F2.ForehtvllU..Oonn.,lT.S. A. 

Canadian  orders  flUed  from  Canadian  factory. 
AU  correspondence  ehoald  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 

W  NnS0RpA"'^SALT 


Every  farmer's  daughter  and 
every  farmer's  wife  knows 


WINDSOR'^ 
Tilt:  SALT 
THAT    MAKES 

THE  liUTTEE^ 
\  BETTER  v^ 


They  all  use  it — for  making  deli- 
cious butter  for  their  own  table.  They 
found  out  years  ago  that  Windsor 
Butter  Salt  dissolves  quicker,  works 
in  easier,  and  helps  butter  to  keep 
better. 

Windsor  Salt  is  absolutely  pure  and 
every  grain  is  a  perfect  crystal,         42 

If  you  want  to  get  "top"  prices  for 
your  butter,  use  Windsor  Butter  Salt. 


When  writing  advertisers  kiuilly  mention   Faruier's  M:igazine. 
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Look  Out 

For  Lice! 

All  summer  you  must  be  constantly  on  your 
guard  against  this  most  common  and  costly 
pest.  No  success  is  possible  wiih  lousy 
poultry.  The  vermin  keep  hens  from  laying 
and  fattening — kill  little  chicks  and  so 
weaken  your  birds  as  to  make  them  con- 
stantly liable  to  serious  disease. 

The  surest — most  effective  and  economical  way  to 
exterminate  lice  is  to  use 

pratts, 

POWDERED 

LICE  KILLER 

Thoroughly  dust  your  poultry  with  it.  No 
other  lice  killer  is  half  so  powerful — half  so 
dependable.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer — it  will  save 
you  many  dollars  every  season.  Pratts  Lice 
Killer  is 

GUARANTEED 

OR    MONEY   BACK 

It  will  keep  your  hens  free  from  lice,  clean 
and  comfortable  all  summer  long.  Our  deal- 
ers are  authorized  to  refund  your  money 
without  question  if  dissatisfied. 
To  keep  your  houses  and  coops  free  from 
lice  and  mites,  spray  thoroughly  with 

Pratts  Liquid 
Lice  Killer 

it  kills— penetrates  every  crevice. 

Pratt  Food  Company  of  Canada, 

LIMITED 
Dep(.66  TORONTO.  CANADA 


m 
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We  Want  the 

$100.00 
a  Month  Man! 


MAN  with  vim 
in  his  blood — a 
fighter  from  the 
ground  up.  A 
man  who  is 
strong  enough 
to  withstand 
the  first  skirmish,  ^  To 
that  man,  we  are  going  to 
make  an  interesting  pro- 
position, which  will  include 
a  liberal  salary  and  com- 
mission, fl  His  earnings  and 
opportunities  will  be  cir- 
cumscribed only  by  his  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  to  grow. 
^  That  man  is  now  em- 
ployed—for good  men  al- 
ways are.  ^  We  want  one 
of  these  men  in  every  county 
in  Ontario,  fl  Write  for 
particulars  to 

Farmer's  Magazine 

143-149  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Can. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  iiioiit 
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^^  15,000  Canadian  Poultrymen  CV 
y^  Have  Doubled  Their  Profits  By  \^ 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY 

What  these  poultrymen  have  done  you  can  do— no  matter  in  what  part  of  Canada  you  live  •  you 
can  raise  the  crop  that  never  fails— the  crop  that  knows  no  bad  years!  If  you  have  never' kept 
poultry  do  not  let  that  deter  you  ;  you  will  have  fewer  formed  habits  to  overcome  and  will  be  ready 
to  let  The  Peerless  Way  lead  you  to  success.  Or,  if  you  have  been  keeping  poultry  in  a  haphazard 
way,  1  he  Pierless  Way  will  show  you  how  to  systematize  your  enterprise  into  a  real  money-maker. 
HiVen  it  you  have  made  a  failure  of  poultry-raising-even  though  you  be  discouraged— disinclined 
ever  to  consider  poultry-raising  again -investigate  The  Peerless  Way  for  yourself  and  study  the 
guarantee  that  it  has  to  otter  you  ;  for,  let  us  say  this,  whether  you  are  simply  a  beginner,  whether 
poultry  forms  only  an  incidental  part  of  your  farm  work,  whether  you  are  already  in  poultry- 
raising  as  a  business.  The  Peerless  Way  affords  you  a  real  way 
rnrr    This   Book   with    The       to  increase  the  profits.      Consider  this  very  carefully.     Then 

FREE  v^i^i  1.^.7^  cirtK,°"Wir ?'„,frt','rpi""* "™" ""  °"'-  "'^  ™™ 


The  Peerless 
& 

^1^  f 


Way 


iply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
I  send  it  to  us.  Then  when  you 
[get  the  book,  read  it  at  least 
twice.  You  will  find  it  packed 
full  of  facts  about  raising  poultry 
for  profit.  There  is  no  clever  writing  nor 
empty  theory  about  the  book.  "When 
Poultry  Pays";  but  it  certainly  does  cl  ar 
up  a  whole  host  of  problems  that  have 
long  and  often  puzzled  practical  poultry- 
men  Let  this  book  put  its  plain,  terse 
facts  before  you — let  it  tell  you  why  and 
how  you  can  put  The  Peerless  Way  to  work 
to  make  money  for  you  Do  not  put 
it  off — there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
for  increasiDg  your  knowledge. 


Send  Us  The  Coupon 


Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd. 
558  Pembroke  Rd, 
Pembroke,  Ont. 

Gentlemen  :  Withont  obH- 
eating  myself,  you  may  sen 
me  your  book  "  When  Poultry 
Pays,"  and  the  proof  of  how  The 


Knowledge  Is  More 
Essential  Than  Money 


.Very  little  money  will  start 
I  you  right  in  profitable 
poultry-raising — if  you  know 
how  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness. And  The  Peerless 
Way  will  show  you  exactly  what 
you  have  to  do  and  how  you  have 
to  do  it  to  make  money.  The  Peer- 
less Way  is  more  than  merely  a 
system  for  raising  poultry;  it  is  a 
system  for  raising  at  a  profit!  The 
knowledge  that  The  Peerless  Way 
offers  you  is  so  explicit  that  a  child 
could  not  misunderstand  it  —  it  ex- 
plains everything  —  and  if.  beyond 
that,  some  unusual  problem  does 
arise,  our  Poultry  Advisory  Board  is 
at  your  service  without  charge  to 
consider  your  case  individually  and 
to  write  you  personally. 

Poultry  Raising  is  the 

Profitable  Branch  of 

Agriculture 

^^^  Given  the  same  care,  time 
^^  .9  and  attention  as  any  other 
f  UW  branch  of  agricultural  work, 
y^^W  there  is  no  department  that 
^■^  can  be  made  to  yield  such 
handsome  returns  on  small  invest- 
ment. We  know  this— 15.000  Can- 
adian poultrymen,  working  with  our 
co-operation,  have  proven  it  for  us. 
But  it  is  one  thing  merely  to  "keep 
poultry"  and  quite  another  to  get 
every  last  cent  of  profit  out  of  the 
work.  The  profits  are  in  the  knowl- 
edge you  possess — knowledge  of 
how  to  proceed,  in  the  first  place, 
and  after  that,  knowledge  of  How 
to  market  your  output.  The  Peer- 
less Way  will  guide  you  on  both  these 
essential  points — will  show  you  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it — and  then, 
through  our  co-operative  marketing 
plan,  will  take  care  of  all  the  eggs 
and  poultry  you  can  produce  and  at 
highest    market    prices.     When    you 


The  Peerltsi  locubilor  (fuaraDlecd  for 
lea  years)  ihat  has  helped  15.000  Cao- 
•diaa  PoultryaieB    lo    greater    Profits. 


r 


get  our  book,  read  the  letters  we  have 
printed  in  it  from  hundreds  of  fol- 
lowers of  The  Peerless  Way  in  every 
part  of  the  Dominion — letters  from 
practical  poultrymen  who  have  never 
been  able  to  do  by  any  method  what 
they  have  done  by  The  Peerless  Way. 
Get  the  book — just  send  the  coupon 
— that  brings  it. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
To  Market-Right 

,J^^  Let  us  explain  what  we 
^^■(B  mean  by  Co-Operative 
#  -/*  Marketing— let  us  tell  you 
K^^  about  the  method  that  has 
^■^  been  proven  by  15.000 
poultrymen  who  command  higher 
prices  than  the  old  way  of  selling 
poultry  and  eggs  could  ever  have 
given  them.  Let  us  explain  to  you 
how  to  get  all  the  profits  that  right- 
fully belong  to  you.  Write  us  for 
further  information  about  this  proof 
of  successful  poultry-raising;  let  us 
tell  you  how  it  has  been  worked  out. 
how  it  has  been  tested,  and  how  it 
has  been  proven;  let  us  tell  you  why 
it  is  the  only  way  that  successfully 
meets  Canadian  climatic  conditions 
— whv  there  is  no  farm  in  Canada 
on  which  poultry  would  not  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  other  crop — why  our 
methods  are  so  simple  and  yet  so 
practical,  that  a  schoolboy  could  not 
fail  with  them — why  you  could  not 
r:r.3  a  oetter  investment  for  either 
part  or  all  of  your  time.  Send  for 
the  book. 


I  rC  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.  DCIlIDDrhVC  ONTARIO 
LLC      558  Pembroke  Road     I  LJUDtvUIiL  CANADA 
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Are  You  Satisfied 

With  Your 
Present  Earnings? 


The  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  pre- 
sent earnings  is  the  man  we  want. 

That  man  is  ambitious  and  should  be  con- 
nected with  some  work  which  is  progressive. 

We  have  a  number  of  positions  for  such 
men,  and  will  pay  a  good  salary  with  commission. 
Write  now  for  particulars  to 

Farmer's  Magazine         ■  Toronlo,  Ont. 


This  Medallion 
On  a  Stove  -^ 


stands  for  a  number  of 
exclusive  features  that 
you  will  do  well  to  look 
into.  Just  consider  these  points:  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  shaker  crank ;  firebox  with  rear  extension  to  take  a 
twenty-seven  inch  stick,  when  burning  wood— and  firebox 
bricks,  reinforced  with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life; 
reservoir  on  the  front  of  the  stove  by  the  firebox,  to  econom- 
ize heat :  drop-shelf  oven  door  ;  heavy  asbestos  oven  lining ; 
oven  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  range;  tight-fitting  and 
roomy  warming  closet,  with  roll  backdoor;  oven  thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated  and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empress  Steel  Range — 
it  telU  the  complete  story  of  the  range  that  bakes  most 
perfectly,  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


,Msmd 


if  s 


The        % 

New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  REMEDY 

SOLD    ON    A      SPOT     CASH     GUARANTEE 

We  Refund  Your  Money  If  It  Ever  Fails. 
COLIC  MAY  KILL  YOUR  HORSE  or  cow  within  one  hour  unless  you  have  this  remedy 
ready  for  instant  use.  Colic  kills  more  horses  than  all  other  diseases  combined,  and 
when  you  need  a  remedy  you  must  have  it  at  once,  for  if  you  wait  for  a  veterinary  or 
make  a  trip  to  town  you  may  find  the  animal  dead  when  you  return.  If  International 
Colic  Remedy  ever  fails  we  will  refund  your  money.  It  is  the  only  Colic  Remedy 
ever  sold  on  such  a  strong  guarantee.  Put  up  in  a  regular  drenching  bottle. 
SAVED    HIS    FILLY 

St.  Jovite,  Que.,  March  3rd,  1911. 
INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  glad  to  say  1  used  International  Colic  Remedy  on  what  seemed 
»D  be  a  hopeless  case  and  saved  a  beautiful  filly---she  was  cured  in  a  few  minutes. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  ST.  AUBIN. 

PRICE  60c.  and  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE.  FOfl  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVIRYWHERE 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Our  Latest  Booklet  on 

Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  Restistered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

is   entitled,  "  RUBEROID— WHY  ?  " 

There's  nothing-  dry  or  heavy  about    it.     It's    a  breezy 
little  story  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  "The  Ruberoid  Man." 

But  at  the  same  time  you'll  find  it  just  as  full  of  sound, 
common-sense  roofing  information  as  it  is  of  interest. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  "  Ruberoid — Why?"  (No.  4)- 
for  the  asking. 

Have  you  ever  seen  "SOVEREIGN  "  Sheathing  Felt?     If  you 
haven't,  ask  for  a  sample  of  it,  too. 

THE   STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 


Dealers 
Everywtiero 


QuaUty  Butter 


That's  the  kind  you 
make  with  Maxwell's 
"Favorite"  Churn 


Maxwell's  "Favorlto"  ta  used  all  over 
the  world— in  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  the  world  —In  the  United  States,  In  spit  ? 
of  high  tariffs-and  in  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  It,  because  it 
is  the  finest  butter-maker  In  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it. 
DAVID    MAXWELI.    &    SONS. 

ST.  MARY'S.    ONT.  94 


Banner  bi:'  Lantern 

Compare         yggJll^^^Bi^t 

Cannot 

it  with    ¥f-^j[|  iJjBf-l 

\          Leak. 

1         Burns 

Lantern       I       H^^^    \ 

11           15 

Made.             T--            > 

yl       Hours 

^-•*    uO 

II 11       Longer 

Blow        Ig 

^^^ 

JJ        Than 
r         Others. 

rior  Lanterns. 

Out.            1 

itf 

Costs  No  Mo 

re  Than  Infe 

Ontario  lantern  &  La 

^  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 

Wheu  writing  aavertlsers  kindly    lueiUi 


i-uier's  Magazine. 
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$3,600.00 

in  cash  prizes  for 
farmers 


Substantial  cash  prizes  are  offered  to  the  farmers 
who  make  the  best  improvements  on  their  farms 
during  the  present  year.  Every  farmer  in  Canada  is 
eligible  to  compete.  No  matter  how  small  the  work 
you  have  done,  are  doing,  or  intend  to  do,  you  should 
read  the  conditions  of  this  prize  contest. 


bn 


You  will  see  that  every  class  of  work 
eeu    iirovided   for  and   that  every- 


one, whether  he  be  workiug  fifty  or  one 
hundred  acres  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
or  the  possessor  of  a  stiuare  mile  of 
western  wheat  lands,  stands  an  equal 
chance    to    win. 

The  prizes  are  in  many  cases  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work  that 
entitles  you  to  compete,  so  you  will 
see  that  now  Is  the  time  to  get  busy 
and  equip  your  farm  with  some  of  the 
inii)rovements  you  have  been  promis- 
ing   yourself   for   a    long   time. 


In  order  to  better  acquaint 
the  farmers  of  Canada  with 
the  advantages  of  Concrete  for 
all  building  purposes,  we 
have  decided  to  offer  cash 
prizes  totalling  $3,000.00  to 
the  farmers  who  build  some- 
thing on  their  farm  this 
year  and  use  concrete  made 
with  "Canada"  Cement.  Every 
farmer  when  he  knows  the  iu- 
nnnieralile  uses  to  which  con- 


crete can  be  put,  will  at  once  see  that 
here  is  a  material  particularly  suited 
to  his  use.  With  it  you  can  make  any- 
thing from  a  hen's  nest  to  the  farm 
house   itself. 

Walks,  walls,  fence  posts,  barn  foun- 
dations, milk  houses,  drains,  silos,  feed- 
ing floors — are  a  few  of  the  many 
things  which,  when  built  with  con- 
crete, have  a  durable,  permanent  value 
unequalled    by    any   other  material. 

Concrete  is   practically   indestructible. 

Age,  wind,  rain,  snow,  fire,  cannot 
injure  it,  and  it  is  the  only  material 
that  can  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  sanitary 
(ondition    at    all    times. 

In  building  with  concrete  the  one 
thing  necessary  is  that  the  cement  you 
use  be  of  a  perfect  uniform  purity. 
lOvery  barrel  and  bag  of  "Canada"  Ce- 
ment is  tested  at  the  mill  by  our  chem- 
ists to  make  sure  it  comes  up  to  the 
degree  of  purity  we  liave  set  for  our 
product,  and  which  is  recognized  as 
the    standard    for    cement   in    Canada. 


CANADA  CEMENT 

MONTREAL 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magaziii 
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Prize  "A' 
Prize  "B 


s;  I'.i 

U   the   grentest 

nil  111 

lier   of 

rtUM 

work    done    o 

1    his 

far  in. 

will    use 
'   Cenieut 


jj  $100,  to  be  giveu  to  the  farmer  in  each  proviuee  who  uses  "Can- 
ada" Cement  on  bis  farm  during  1911  for  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes  (quantity  considered).  For  instanee:  If  two  men 
in  each  province  each  use  "Canada"  Cement  for  four  purposes, 
say,  a  horse  trough,  a  root  cellar,  a  feeding  floor  for  hogs,  and  a 
barn,  then  the  one  who  uses  the  most  cement  would  be  entitled 
to  the  prize. 


D    '  liH"    •f'^O-*"^  '°  ''^  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 

"nZQ  ll  us  a  photograph  showing  best  of  any  particular  kind  of  work 
done  ou  his  farm  duriug  1911  with  "Canada"  Cement.  In  this 
prize  work  of  any  and  every  description  is  included,  and  many 
photographs  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  piece  of 
work   done   on    the   farm   will   be   received. 

D     '  i*n"    iflOO.OO,  to  be  given   to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 

■  riZG  U  the  best  and  most  complete  description  of  Iiow  any  particular 
piece  of  work  shown  by  photograph  sent  in  was  done.  In  this 
prize  also  separate  descriptions  covering  as  many  different  kinds 
of  work  as  you  have  sent  photographs  for  will  be  received,  care- 
fully   considered   and    the   best   selected. 


Te  contest  will  close  November  15th,  1911,  and  awards  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

The  judges  will  be:  Prof.  Peter  Gillespie,  Lecturer  in  Theory  of 
Construction,  University  of  Toronto;  W.  H.  Day,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph;  and  Ivan  S.  Macdonald,  Editor  of 
"Construction,"   Toronto. 

You  will  note  that  Prizes  "C"  and  "D"  have  no  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  cement  used,  but  refer  to  the  best  use  and  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  work  done,  so  that  everyone  has  a  chance,  however 
small  the  work  done,   to  win   a  prize. 

We  have  made  it  a  separate  contest  in  each  province,  that  is— the 
nrovinces  compete  within  themselves,  l>ut  not  with  each  other.  By  this 
means  we  eciualize  conditions  all  over  the  country  and  give  everyone 
an  equal  chance. 

out  and  send  us  the  attached  coupon,  or,  if  more  convenient,  a 
rd  will  do  and  we  will  send  you  an  entry  blank  and  any  further 
ition  you  desire.  If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  copy  of 
•■'wiiat  tlie  Farmer  Can  do  With  Concrete,"  mention  the  fact  and  we 
will  send  it  along,  too.  It  tells  all  about  Concrete,  and  gives  prac- 
tical working  directions  for  constructing  all  kinds  of  farm  build- 
ines  and  conveniences.  By  simply  following  its  directions  you 
can  do  the  work  yourself  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labor. 
Write  us  about  any  building  you  have  in  mind.  We  keep  a 
<l<pirtinent  of  practical  men  for  the  purpose  of 
.inswciing  questions  and  giving  advice  to  pros- 
iicctivc  users  of  "Canada"  Cement. 


Fi 

post 


COMPANY,  Limited 

CANADA 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement— tell 
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You  CanH  Leave  the  Beard  Behind,  so 
Don't  Forget  the  Gillette 

The  hearty  open-air  vacation  life  seems  to  make  the  beard  grow  as  't 
never  grows  at  homo.  To  the  man  without  a  GILLETTE  it  becomes  a 
downright  nuisance. 

Cleanliness,  comfort  and  self-respect  demand  the  morning  shave.  But 
boats,  trains,  summer  resorts  and  camps  provide  scant  shaving  facilities. 

That  never  worries  the  man  with  a  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor  in  his 
grip  or  his  pocket.  In  lurching  cabin  or  swaying  Pullman — on  the  back 
porch  or  beside  a  convenient  stump — wherever  the  morning  finds  him-  - 
he  can  enjoy  his  regular  three-minute  GILLETTE  shave  in  solid  com- 
fort, with  a  lordly  independence  of  place  or  circumstance. 

Pack  your  grip  with  discrimination.  Travel  light.  Leave  out  the 
"unnecessaries"  of  life.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't  discount  your  holiday 
by  starting  out  without  "The  Razor  of  To-day." 

Standard  Sets,  $5.00  Pocket  Editions,  $5.00  to  $6.00.  Combina- 
tion Sets  from  $6.50  up.  At  your  Druggist's,  Jeweler's  or  Hard- 
ware Dealer's. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Go.  of  Ganada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory— 63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Eng.,  and  Shanghai,  China. 
Factories  in  Montreal,  Boston,  Leicester,  Berlin  and  Paris 


It  will  pay   jou   to  answer  advertisements. 
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FARMING  IS  A  BUSINESS  THAT 
NEEDS  WATCHING 

When  there  is  no  book-keeper  to  keep  track  of  every  payment,  it  is  easy 
to  pay  a  bill  twice— and  never  know  it.  Keeping  a  CHECKING 
ACCOUNT  saves  that   danger. 

An  explanation  of  how  it  will  help  you  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  our 
113  Branches. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,650,000 


Total  Assets 
$47,000,000 


The  Traders  Bank 

of  Canada 

H,ai  Offc:  TORONTO 


VANCO 


Lead   Arsenate  WUl  Kill 
Potato  Bugs  Every  Time 

Better  than  Paris  Green  because  It  will  never  bum  the  leaves  and 
will  stand  two  or  three  rains  without  washing  off. 

It  never  fails  to  kill  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Codling  Moths  and 
other  leaf  eating  insects.  It  is  easy  to  spray  and  does  not  settle  in  the 
tank  like  Paris  Green. 

Simply  mix  "VANCO"  LEAD  ARSENATE  with  water,  four  pounds 
to  forty  gallons  of  water.  "VANCO"  LEAD  ARSENATE  contains  15 
per  cent  to  16  per  cent  Arsenic  Oxide,  one  of  the  most  effective  poisons 
for  leaf  eating  insects.  "VANCO"  LEAD  ARSENATE  is  made  in  Canada. 
There  is  no  duty  to  pay  on  it.  You  get  the  best 
quality  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Book  on  Spraying. 

FERTILIZERS 

We  also  sell  Nitrate   of 
Soda,  Muriate  of  Potash, 
Sulphate    of    Potash 
Acid  Phosphate. 

Chemical  Laboratories 
Limited,  -  Toronto. 
142-153   Van  Home  Street 


When  writing  adverti: 


Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A(iArEFOR 
EYERTNEEP 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  GATE 

That  is  strong  enough  to  hold  back 

your  Ijreachy  bulls? 
That  your  hogs  can't  shove  under? 
Tliat  you  can    raise    to    swing  over 

snowdrifts    or    to    pass  hogs  and 

sheep   under  while   it   holds   back 

your  other  stock? 
Tliat  the  children  can  open  with  one 

hand,  while  stock  can't  open  it  ai 

all?_ 
That  is   made   of  High   Carbon   Steel 

Tubing  and  heavy  wire  fabric — no 

second-hand  pipe  or  gas  pipe. 
That  will  not  sag,  burn  or  rot  out. 

I)ut  will  last  a  lifetime? 
That  is  cheaper  than  wooden  gates, 

because  it  will  outlast  a  dozen? 
SEE  HOW  THEY  RAISE  AND  SWING 


iF  YOU  DO 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  send  one  or 
a  dozen,  of  The  Clay  Gates,  to  any 
fanner 

ON  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
If  you  do  not  like  them  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense;  if  they  suit  you 
Itluiii  send  us  the  money.     We  guar- 
antee every  gate. 
LET  THE  USE  BE  THE  PROOF 


FOR  riELDS  AND  PASTURES 


STYLE  NO.  3 


rOR  DRIVEWAY  OR  LANE 
NO    BARB  WIRE 


] 

1 

STYLE  E 

r..          -       ,  *  .^ 

¥ 

U^           .....        ._^^„_4|^ 

FOR  BARNYARDS  £-  FEED  LOTS 
BULL-STRONG  £-  PIGPROOF 


STYLE   F 


FOR  HOLDING  FINE   STOCK 
WITHOUT  BARB  WIRE 


STYLE  NO. 7 


FOR  YARDS-  FANCY 
FRONT    FENCE 


CANADIAN   GATE   COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

MANUFACTURERS    OF       THE    CLAY    GATE 
-  GUELPH,        -        ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  :ulv:int,-igo  to    niciiti 


ia'i-\s   Mag.-i: 
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Why  Don't  You  Have  Running  Water  in 
Your  Home  ? 


•^OU  could  have  it,  and   have  it  in  abundance. 
•*•  You  could   have   bathroom,  kitchen  sink, 

laundries,  and  all  the  comforts  that  a  resident  of  a 
city  enjoys  with  waterworks  connections.  You 
would  also  be  relieved  of  the  fear  of  fire.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  would  benefit 
if  you  were  to  install  a 

Toronto  Pneumatic  Pressure 


Tank 


The  initial  cost  is  not  high,  and  the  future  comforts  are  so  irany  that  you  would  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  one  for  so  long. 

The  tank  may  be  attached  to  a  windmill,  a  gasoline  engine,  hydraulic  ram,  or  may  be 
filled  by  means  of  a  hand  pump.  There  are  gauges  attached  that  show  exactly  how  much 
pressure  you  have.  If  so  desired  an  automatic  cut-off  is  supplied  as  an  extra,  so  that  when  the 
pressure  desired  is  reached  the  engine  will  stop  pumping. 

We  have  a  booklet  which  fully  describes  these  tanks,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  on  request.     If  you  are  interested,  send  your  name  and  address  to-day. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 


For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting-  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  73°/o 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM,  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  and 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
gasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  Drop  us  a  line.  'We  can  save 
you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 


Send  for  our 
free  Engine 
Book. 
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Many  a  farmer  wastes  many  a  dollar 
tinkering  with  antiquated 
binders — but  you  need  not  have 
any  such  useless  bother  and 
needless  loss.   CnOOSe 


j^ 


// 


the  binder  that 
^  has  proved  itself 


Main  power 

frame  of 
heavf  steel 


Knotter 

simply 
can't  balk 


Easily  hand- 
led and  light 
in  draft 


Work  a  Frost  &  Wood  No.  3  as  hard  as  you  like  on  what- 
ever field  you  like.  Have  no  fear  of  its  breaking  down  from 
bumps  or  thumv>s.  It  is  built  to  stand  unusual  strains — has 
Frost  &  Wood  Quality  of  material  and  workmanship  in 
every  part. 

Seventy  years  experience  building  farm  machinery  for 
Canada — that's  one  of  the  whys  for  the  staunchness  of  the 
Frost  &  Wood  No.  3.  Yet,  for  all  its  strength,  it  is  the  light- 
est draft  Binder  made.  For  it  has  large  roller  bearings  at 
every  place  where  friction  might  come. 

Let  us  tell- you  the  names  of  other  farmers  who  have  been 
running  our  Binders  for  fifteen  years,  with  almost  no  outlay 
except  for  new  sections.  We  build  our  machines  lo  work 
and  to  wear,  not  for  one  or  two  years,  but  for  a  lifetime. 
You  should  learn — and  we  will  gladly  show  you — what  the 
exclusive  features  of  the  No.  3  mean  to  you  in  dollars  and 
time  saved.     Write  us  to-day  for  facts. 


Invest  a  postcard  and 
five  minutes  time  to  get 
Catalog  X  74  from 

Frost  &  Wood 
Co.,  Limited, 

Smith's  Falls,  Can.  ^^ 


r 


Double  steel 

brace 

prevents 

sagging 

Ties  any 

sized  bundle 

evenly 


Good  for  a 
lifetime's 


Frost  &Wood  S^3  Binder 


[t  will   pay   you   to  .-inswer  advertisements. 
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There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  Irish 

and  there  should  be  nothing  too  good  for  your  dairy  cows. 

The  most  successful  dairy  men  provide  their  herd  with  the   most  san- 
itary stable  equipments  procurable,  and  consequently  secure  increased  returns. 


Louden's  Tubular  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  used  in  the 

dairy  stables  at  both  the  Guelph  and  Ottawa  Winter  Fairs.     There's  a  reason. 
If  you  are  building  or  remodelling  your  stables  this  season,  send  us  a 
plan  of  them  and  we  will  cheerfully  estimate  on  cost  of  installing  Cow  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  etc. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Write  tor  froe  Catalogue 


GUELPH 


NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 

—but  a  spreader  that  really  spreads.  ^^^^K^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^WM 
The  spreader  with                                ^^^^^^Hw^^^^^^^^^^^iH 

THE  NEW  ir>EA>^^^^^^™ 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only     ^'^■^'^^QWB^^^^^^^fi^^ 
once  for  other  machines.     Spreads  5  to  7  feet         ^^^^^H^^^^^HP 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft;                                   ^^ 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;   less  breakages;  low  down,   easy  loading;  no    ^^^ 
choking  or  bunching.     Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the      ▼ 
market.    Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 

New  idea  Spreader  Co.,     !^g%1?ISo^ll^^^ 

When  writing  advertisers  kindly     mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Durability — Reliability — Efficiency 

For  plowing,  disking,  seeding;  for  threshing  and 
hauHng  heavy  loads  long  distances,  you  must  look 
for  CERTAINTY  OF  STEADY  PERFORMANCE. 

WATERLOO  ENGINES 

have  proven  their  reliability  by  many  years  of  steady 
service  under  hardest  Western  conditions.  They 
are  the  "  NO-TROUBLE"  Engines  for  breaking  or 
threshing. 

Built  Better   Than   Alberta  Specifications! 

Be  sure  you  buy  right  when  you  buy — Get  our  catalog. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN.  -  REGINA,  SASK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to     mentiou  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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"HELLO  PEOPLE,"  Shouts 
The 
BIG  FOUR 
"30" 


With  One  Accord  Canadian  Farmers  Answer: 
"Mighty  Glad  to  Know  You." 

GANAniAN  Farmers  lienrtily  cheered  THE  BIG  FOUR  "30"  as  winner  of  The  Gold  Medal 
and  Grand  Sweepstakes  In  the  1910  Winnipeg  Agricnltural  Motor  Competition.  Perhaps 
you  were  among  the  great  crowd  that  saw  this  splendid,  gasoline-driven,  steel  "Giaut 
Horse"  in  its  brilliant,  record-smashing  performances.  Perhaps  you  then  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  real  all-purpose  farm  power.  But  whether  you  did  or  not — here  is  THE 
BIG  POUR  "30,"  in  its  first  appearance  in  these  columns,  saying  to  you  in  accents  clear  and 
strong,  "HELLO" — secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  and  your  brother  farmers,  realizing  the 
importance  of  an  early  and  lasting  acquaintanceship  with  it,  will  promptly  answer — "MIGHTY 
GLAD  TO  KNOW  YOU." 


A  Word  About  Ourselves 

Beginning  June  1st,  we  shall  actively  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  THE  BIG  FOUR  "30"  in 
Canada,  taking  over  the  manufacturing  plant 
and  fixed  assets  of  the  Gas  Traction  Co., 
Limited.  We  were  the  first  and  are  to-day 
the  largest  builders  of  four-cylinder  farm 
tractors,  in  the  world.  Back  of  each  engine 
we  build  stands  a  highly  competent  Service 
Organization  whose  one  aim  is  to  keep  THE 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  producing  profitable  results 
every  minute  its  owner  has  use  for  it.  We 
shall  duplicate,  in  Canada,  not  only  THE 
BIG  FOUR  "30,"  but  also  the  Service  Organi- 
zation and  the  many  other  sterling  features 
that  have  done  so  much  in  the  United  States 
to  make  the  name  "Gas  Traction  Company" 
truly   one   to   conjure   with. 


Our  "Golden  Rule"  Guarantee 

and  Shipment  on  Approval  Sales  Plan 

THE  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  backed  by  the 
strongest,  most  lil)eral  warranty  ever  given 
on  a  traction  engine.  Every  move  of  the 
engine  on  your  farm  is  thoroughly  covered. 
The  number  of  breaker  and  stubble  plows  the 
engine  must  pull — the  size  separator  it  must 
drive — the  fuel  consumption — the  unerring 
accuracy  of  the  automatic  guide — all  these 
features  are  incorporated  in  our  "Golden 
Rule"  guarantee.  Neither  do  you  pay  any- 
thing nor  make  settlement  of  any  kind  until 
the  engine  in  a  thorough  day-after-day  free 
trial  test  in  your  own  field,  on  your  own 
farm,  fulfills  this  guarantee  in  every  detail. 
No  other  traction  engine  builder  has  ever 
dared  back  an  engine  in  this  way,  but  we 
have  the  GOODS  and  are  mighty  glad  to 
show    them   AT    OUR    RISK. 


Gas  Traction  Sense  Pays— Yours  for  the  Asking,  Free 


Gas    Traction    sen.se 
BIG    FOUR   "30"    for   e 
put  down   your   name  ;i 
to  us  and  we'll  immediately  send  y, 
112-page   catalog,    "The   Book   of  Ga 
to    cover    witli    strnight-froni-tlic-sl 
openitlon.      Make   yonrsclf   more    fu 
by  sending  for  this   liook  at  once. 


imply  knowing  how  effectively  you  can  use  THE 
form  of  traction  of  stationary  farm  work.  Just 
post-card  or  slip  of  paper  and  mail 
free  copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated 
action  Engines" — crammed  from  cover 
.>r  facts  and  figures  on  gas  traction 
icinainted  with  THE  BIG  POUR  "30" 
free.     Ask   for   it  TO-DAY. 


GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

First  and  Lareest  Builders  in  the  World  of  Four-Cylinder  Farm  Tractors 
Offices  and  Show  Rooms,     -     160  Princess  Street,     .     WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
Factory,  ELMWOOD.        General  Offices  and  Factories,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.S,A. 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where   you  saw  his  advertisement— tell    him. 
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Steel  Tanks 

made  of  the  very  finest  galvanized  steel, 
every  rib  galvanized,  preventing  rust.  All 
seams  and  rivet  holes  are  soldered  with  the 
best  solder.  The  tanks  are  specially  braced 
so  that  even  if  left  full  of  water  in  cold 
weather  the  frost  will  not  damage  them. 
You  can  place  them  in  any  field  and  have  a 
plentiful    supply  of    water    for    your    stock. 


The  Canadian  Air  Motor 

will  pump  the  water  to  fill  your  tanks. 
Not  only  will  it  do  this,  but  it  will  put  the 
water  just  where  you  want  it  in  any  part  of 
your  farm.  You  can  use  it  in  your  house, 
in  your  barn,  or  for  watering  your  garden, 
insuring  bigger  and  better  crops  of  garden 
truck.  It  will  repay  the  cost  of  installation 
in  a  very  short  while 


Find  out  about  thorn.     Writo  for  our  Free  catalog  to-day 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


I 


The  Wolverine 


It  will  p.ay   yon   tc 
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PRACTICAL  TESTS 

Are  the  Best  Evidences  of  Real  Worth 

When  wide-awake  men  buy  our  goods,  not  only  testing  them  severely,  but  con- 
tinuing to  use  them  for  years,  voluntarily  giving  us  their  unbiassed  opinion,  such 
opinion  should  not  be  overlooked  nor  under-estimated  by  the  intending  buyer. 

A  MANITOBA  MAN  SAYS  : 
Sawyer-Massey  Co.,  Limited. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  wish  to  say,  regarding  my  30-h.p.  Compound  Engine,  that  I  am 
plowing  with  Bight  Furrow  fourteen- inch  Plow,  and  I  find  my  engine  very  power- 
ful and  very  easy  on  fuel  and  water.  It  uses  only  a  ton  of  coal  on  twenty  rounds 
(one  mile  per  round)  and  four  12-barrel  tanks  of  water  per  day.  I  have  tried  the 
engine  to  plow  where  there  are  hills  to  climb.  The  engine  climbed  a  hill  where 
there  is  a  60-foot  rise  on  a  quarter  mile,  The  "Great  West"  Separator  being  com- 
plete with  Feeder  and  Hartley  Bagger,  as  grain  saver  has  no  equal.  It  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Yours  truly, 

Bru  P.O.,  Man.,  May  11th,  1911.  (Signed)     STEPHEN  G.  JOHNSTON. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  "Exhibition  Catalogue"  showing  the  finest  line 
of  Plowing,  Steam  Threshing  Engines  and  Separators  to  be  had.  Our  Kero- 
sene and  Gasoline  Tractors  are  the  finest  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Our  prices  and  terms  will  not  only  permit  you  to  live,  but 
enable  you  to  live  well  and  prosper.  Western  customers  will  please  address 
the  Winnipeg  office. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  Engine  and 
Thresher   Works    IN     THE     DOMINION. 

Head  Office  and  Factory,       estabiisheti  isae  Hamilton.  Canada 

Wlieu  writing  advertisers  kindly  nieiitiou  Fiiriner's  Magazine. 
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An  Attractive  Fence  '^Lr'^lT.^u 

The  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  Ornamental  Gates  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  property.     They're 
good  enough  for  any  city  lawn  and  strong  and  durable  enough  for  the  farm. 

ORNAMENTAL 


"D171?I>  T   tree  UKrMAMl^JNlAl. 

l:^E>rvrvl^r>;5o  fence  and  gates 


Peerle 


)  Ornamental    Fence   is   solidly   made   of  spring  steel 
efully  galvanized  and  painted,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly 
protected  from  rust. 

Peerless  Gates  are  built  to  last.     The  frame   is  made   of  tube 

teel,   e'ectricilly    welded  into  one  solid  piece.      They    cannot 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  i 


sag  out  of  shape.     This  is  the  fence   you    should   have   around 
your  lawn  or  garden.    Most  economical  because  most  durable. 
We  also  make  poultry  and  farm  fence  that  is  known  through 
out  the  country  for  its  durability  and  long  service.     Let  us  send 
you  our  booklet  about  it. 
w  represented.     Write  for  particulars. 


Dept.  AB.  Winnipeir,  Man. 


The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Limited 


Hamilton.  Oat. 


"Sovereign"  Sheathing  Felt 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

Acts  Like  Warm  Underwear 

You  wouldn't  care  to  depend  for  warmth  on  a  suit  of  paper  under- 
wear.    Why  depend  on  building  paper  to  keep  your  house  warm  ? 

"Sovereign"  Sheathing-  Felt  is  made  with  WOOL,  saturated  and  coated 
with  the  same  gum  that  makes  RUBEROID  Roofing  so  good.  It  does  more  than 
break  the  wind— it  actually  keeps  the  house  warm. 

Keeps  out  dampness,  too,  for  it  is  waterproof,  just  like  Ruberoid  Roofing. 
It  will  not  rot  nor  become  mouldy  ;  is  odorless  and  strongly  fire-resisting. 

Don't  miss  the  extra  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  "Sovereign"  Sheathed  house, 
and  the  continual  saving  in  coal  bills,  for  the  few  dollars  difference  in  first  cost. 
Get  a  sample  of  "Sovereign  "  Felt  from  the  nearest  Ruberoid  dealer,  or  write  us 
direct  for  sample  and  booklet  D. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

Sole  Canadian  makers  of  Ruberoid  Roofing 
286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal  Doa/ers 

Everywhere 


179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 
25  Pe  tt/er  St.  West,  Vancouver 


It  win   pay   you   to 


ver  advertisements. 
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Canadian  Independ|ent  Tele- 
phones excel  in  quality — are 
packed  in  most  up-to-date  style 


Canadian  Independent  Tele- 
phones are  tlie  very  latest  in  de- 
sign. Built  to  keep  in  order  all 
the  time — to  give  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  We  emphasize  the 
«iuality  of  our  telephones  strong:- 
l.v  in  our  advertising,  hecause 
we  have  high-class  equipment  to 
hack    np    our    statements. 

Canadian  Independent  Tele- 
phones are  not  only  up-to-date 
in  design,  hut  are  packed  in  up- 
to-dato    style. 

Each  telephone  is  in  a  sei)ar- 
ate  hox.  That's  the  Canadian 
Independent  Telephone's  up-to- 
date  method  of  packing.  No  dan- 
ger of  injury  in  storage.  Every 
phono  in  perfect  condition  when 
lifted  from  the  bo.x.  And  you 
can  open  the  bo.v  in  a  jiffy.  No 
nails  to  pull  or  screws  to  re- 
move.     Just   use   a    knife. 

Every  Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  has  receiver,  transmit- 
ter and  shelf  already  attached. 
No  time  is  lost  in  assembling 
parts.  Nothing  to  do  but  con- 
nect up  the  batteries  and  snap 
on  the  hook  switch. 

The  Canadian  Independent  sys- 
tem of  packing  assures  safety 
and  cleanliness  of  phones  while 
in  storage.  Saves  time  in  pack- 
ing .  and  unpacking.  It  is  also 
easier  to  carry  phones  in  our 
neat  packages  than  it  is  to  carry 
several  parts  in  your  hands — the 
ordinary    way. 


WT 


mn<i  .•'-- 


^,^!«5«.*"H««l 


TBIC/U   APPARATUS 

Canadian 

TELEPHOf«Co. 


Of  course,  you  are  interested  in  telephones,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  reading  this  ad.,  so  send  for  our  up-to-date 
telephone  booklets.  And  remember  that  we  carry  large 
stocks  of  construction  materials  and  fill  orders  promptly. 


The  panadian  Independent 
^  Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


26  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 


il  liUe  to  know  where  you 
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We  Send  this  Book  Free 

On  Request— Use  the  Coupon 

"OU  only  need  to  look  at  the  contents  page  of  this  book  to  see 
how  complete  and  comprehensive  it  is.  In  all  the  hundred  pages 
between  its  hard,  cloth- 
bound  covers,  there  is  not 
one  single  superfluous 
word — nothing  but  a 
carefully  indexed  mass  of 
necessary  information. 
There  is  no  other  book  in 
existence  that  deals  so 
thoroughly  with  every 
vital,  essential  fact — that 
so  clearly  tells  the    farmer 

"How  to  Build 
RuralTelephone 
Lines" 

When  you  get  this  book,   read 
it  over  ac  least  twice.   You  will 
need  to  do   that   to  assimilate 
the  information  it  contains.    No 
matter  in  what   phase   of  the 
work  you  are  interested  — whe- 
ther you  want  to  know    about 
telephone    company    organiza- 
tion, whether  you  want  to  know 
about  the  actual  construction  of  the  line,   whether   you    want   to 
know  what  other  community-owned  telephone  companies  have 
done,  or  whatever  it  is  you  do  want  to  know,  you  will  find   the 
facts  set  forth  in  detail  in  this  book.     This  volume  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  careful  study  to  prepare  and  we  really  ought  to  charge 
for  it.     As  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  however,  we 
will  send  it  free,  but  only  to  those  who,  by  asking 
for  it,  signify  that  they  are  really  interested.   Are 
you    interested  ?       If   so, 
clip  the  coupon,  fill  in  your 
name  and  address  and  mail 
it  to  us  to-day. 


Wrfkm£/ecf/i/c 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CQ.uniTto 

Manufacturer  and  supplier   of  all  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment  used    in  tiie  construction,  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of   Telephone,   Fire  Alarm   and   Elect,  ic  Railway 
^  Plants.    Address  our  house  nearest  you. 

^*=      MONTREAL    TORONTO    WINNIPEG    8ECINA     CAIGARY     VANCOUVER 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertiseuieuts. 
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THE  PHONE  THAT  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

^  When   you  buy  a  Kellogg  telephone  you  get  a  standard  instrument 
ready  to  put  on  the  wall  the  instant  you  unpack  the  case. 

q  You  place  the  receiver|on  the  hook,  connect;  and  the  complete  instru- 
ment  is  ready   to   use   the   minute   the   line   wires   are   fastened    into    the 

binding  posts. 

^"Tv  q  The  packing  case  is  not  filled 
with  loose  ringers,  switchhook,  shelf 
transmitter  and  arm,  etc.,  etc.,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  hunt  through  ex- 
celsior for  loose  wire  screws  and 
connections.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
spend  still  more  time  screwing  on 
shelf  and  transmitter  arm,  adjust- 
ing switchhook  and  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.  When  you  pay  for  a 
working  telephone  you  want  one 
ready  for  service.  That's  the  way 
we  figure  it. 

^Your  instrument 
man's  time  is  worth  vast- 
ly more  than  any  possible 
saving  in  buying  half  built 
telephones. 

^  In  the  Kellogg  tele- 
phone, as  it  comes  from 
the  case,  hooks  witch, 
arrester,  ringer,  transmit- 
ter and  arm,  are  adjusted 
and  rigidly  tested  by  ex- 
perienced men. 

^  The  phone  is  im- 
mediately ready  for  cer- 
tain service.  When  you 
are  ready  to  buy  your 
next  telephones  if  you  are 
not  already  a  customer, 
try  Kellogg.  "The  service 
of  the  telephone  proves 
the  worth  of  the  line," 

^  Send  to-day  for  our  booklet,  illustrating  the  thoroughness  of  Kellogg 
manufacture. 

^  If  you  are  interested  in  telephones :    Bulletins  54  and  38. 
Q  If  you  are  interested  in  switchboards :    Bulletin  56. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  <&  SUPPLY  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

STANDARD    TELEPHONE    EQUIPMENT 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  nienti 


Magaz 


IGO 
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Do  You  Realize  What  You  Pay 

to  keep  the  hungry  swarms  of  flies  that  feed  on  your  cattle 
and  horses?  Do  you  realize  that  you  do  pay — in  loss 
of  milk,  flesh  or  work,  for  them  £  11? 

When  a  cow  or  horse  is  sick  you  lose  their  services. 
When  they  suffer  from  flies,  by  annoyance  and  loss 
of  blood — you  lose  again 


Prevent  Useless  Loss 

By  Using 

MEXICAN  EXTERMINATOR 

This  non-poisonous  healing  disinfectant  absolutely  pre- 
vents and  kills  flies.  Your  cows  will  feed  in  peace  and 
pay  you  ten  times  its  cost  in  increased  milk. 

ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER-if  he  hasn't  FLY- 
DEATH  in  stock,  write  us  for  free  sample  and  PROVE 
OUR  CLAIMS. 

Capital  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

197  Sparks  St.,      Ottawa,  Canada 
Toronto,  312  Yonge  St. 


It  is  to  your  advnntnge  to  mention  Fa 


11= 


Flies  Cost  Money! 

The  summer  is  your  harvest  time  in  the  production  of  milk  cheques, 
as  well  as  in  crops. 


Count  Your  Cows — If  you  haxe   twenty   cows  you   will   pay  at  least 

$66.00  FOR  FLIES  THIS  SUMMER! 

Unless  you  use  a  sure  |)reventative  of  flies,  of  course.  This  is  a 
I)lain,   ordinary   fact. 

HOW  DOES  THE  LOSS    OCCUR?     READ: 

Each  cow  will  give  three  pounds  of  milk  less  per  day  at  least — on 
the  authority  of  the  Dairy  Experts  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  loss  of  l)Utter-fat  per  cent,  will  cost  a  good  deal  more.  The  total 
loss  is  estimated   conservatively  at  $3.'")5  per  cow  ! 

HOW   CAN   THE  LOSS  BE  PREVENTED? 

Just  buy  a  o-allon  of  Cooper's  Ely-Knocker — cost  $1.25.  This  amount 
will  save  you  $12.00.  clear  profit. 

GUAR ANTEE— Money  back  if  not  fumiled  absolutely : 

We  guarantee  Cooper's  Ely-Knocker,  if  used  according  to  directions, 
will  prevent  and  kill  flies  absolutely — also  all  other  vermin  infesting  all 
live  stock  ;  also  cures  skin  inflammation,  cuts,  etc.,  and  grub  in  heads  of 
sheeo — all  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2'^  '2  cents  per  week,  per  cow  or  horse. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write,  giving  his  name,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  you  promptly. 

William  Cooper  &  Nephews 


KING  BUILDING 


TORONTO 


Ik 


How  Can  You  Afford 

to  be  Without  a  Page    Gasoline    Engine 
When    the    Price    is    Made    so    Low? 


Complete    equipment    includes    skids    and 
water  and  gasoline  tanks,  as  shown. 


You  Know  the  Value  of   a   Gasoline 
Engine  on  the  Farm. 

Surely  it  hasn't  been  that  you  doubted  the  won- 
derful, many-sided  utility  of  this  labor  saving  that 
you  have  hesitated.  Price  has  caused  thousands 
to  delay — you  peihaps.  But  the  price  cuts  no 
figure  now,  for  the  price  of  the  Page  3J^  Horse 
Power  engine  is  only  $138.00.  This  engine  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years.  Thousands 
have  been  sold.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
imder  the  most  ti'ying  conditions— rough  handling, 
over-loading,  poor  treatment,  long  continued  ser- 
vice. Yet  the  Page  has  in  every  case  given  abso- 
lute satisfaction,  and  maintained  its  enviable 
reputation. 

Use  either  GasoHne  or  Kerosene 

whichever    is    cheapest    and    easiest    to  gel. 

Great  Power,  but  Light  in  Weight. 

Hence  they  can  be  readily  cariied  from  one  pait  of 
the  premises  to  another.  (See  description  below. 
giving  weights,  etc..  etc.) 


Page  Farm  Engines 

Rob  Farm  Work  of  Drudgery 


Let  the  Page  do  all  the  hard  work  on  your  farm.  Turn  over  to  it  all  your  pumping.  Let  it  run 
your  cieam  separator,  your  washing  machine.  Let  it  saw  your  wood,  shell  your  corn,  cut  your 
feed,  run  the  fanning  mill,  blow  your  forge  and  sharpen  your  tools.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
tasks  that  the  Page  will  perform  "for  yon.  Surely  anything  that  will  relieve  you  of  all  this  work 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  small  price  asked. 

SIZES  and  PRICES — Prices  quoted  below  are  lor  engines  delivered  at  your  R.R.  station : 


floor  space  22  x  26 ; 
tank  36  inches  :  shippi 
Price 


height   to   top   o 
le  weight  250  lbs 


:  stroke  3'^ 
inches  di 


Size  of  engine.  6  h.p. ;  bore  4% 
speed  600  re  volutions  per  minute 
floor  spree  26  x  46  :    height  41   inches 
approximate  shipping  weight   750   lb; 


30 


'$138.00 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogue  A 


hes  :  stroke  4H   inches; 
lley  8  inches  diametei 


$188.00 


DAYS'    —^^-^■^^— i^^^-^^^-i^ 

TRIAL  The  Page  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Limited 


WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 


Paee  Engines  are  ship- 
ped on  30  days'  trial  If 
theydonot  suit  theycan  be 
returned  at  our   expense. 


-Toronto.  Cor.  Kins  St.  W.  and  Atlantic  Ave.;  Montreal,  505-517  Notre  Dame 
St.  W.;  St.  John.  N.B..  37  Dock  St. 

V  S      If  intercsteil  in  Dimine  engine  ask  for  Marine  Engine  Catalogue. 


MAGAZINE 


Dr  Thomas' 


ECLECTRIC  OIL 


CE.nKKAI 
-uoirt 


And  it   is  along  similar   lines  that    ihuuniatis 
imbago  and     various     other      ailments   seem 


soon  snow 
stront;    as 


S|JOt. 


But  just  as  trouble  may  get  in  its  work  at 
one  weak  place,  so  there  is  a  reuiedy  which  also 
can  be  used  for  localized  eftect.  The  common- 
sense  idea  of  a  good  local  application  cannot  be 
disputed.  It  only  remains  to  choose  the  remedy 
which  time   has   shown  to   be   most   effective. 

Of  all  similar  preparation.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclec- 
tric  Oil    is    without    doubt   the    best    on    the    mar- 


Kublj.-diii.il  lO  ..■eiitratcs  ll.s  beiielicial  effecls 
upon  the  suffering  area.  It  is  connosed  of  oils 
of  great  curative  and  penetrating  powers  and  it 
is   ran.,    it  ever,    that   application   does   not   bring 

It  is  iriliTesuiin'  to  note  tlial  llr.  Thomas' 
I'leleclric  t)il  does  not  owe  its  celebrity  to  loud 
voiced  and  misleading  advertising.  Who  of  us 
cannot  romember  many  much  heralded  remedies 
which  have  iiassed  into  oblivion  '.'  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  sales  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Kclectric  Oil 
li.ive  ste.Hlily  ^rowii  greater.  It.s  most  effective 
advertising  iias  been  word-of-mouth  advertising — 
a  good  word  spoken  between  neighbors,  a 
friendly    recommindation    for   some    one    in    pain. 

Whatever  else  yoi  r  medicine  cheit  contains  be 
sure  there  is  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil. 


.s  cures  of  aches.  pains, 
jmatism.  lumbago,  cramps 
jbles  are    indeed    legion. 


sprain*,    bruises, 
ind     many    oth' r 


Sold  by  dealers  everyw^here  in  25  cent  bottles. 
I'repared  only  by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.. 
Limited.    Toronto. 


Our  line  also  includes  Hay  Tools 
and  the  BT  Litter  Carrier. 

Writo  to-day  tor  Our  Free 
Catalogue  to 

BEATTY  BROS. 


THE   BT  STANCHION   is   second 
*      to  none. 

HEAVY   "U"    Bar    Steel    and    Malleable 
Castings  used  in  construction. 

EVERY  one  thoroughly  tested  betore  leav- 
ing the  factory. 


|E  up-to-date. 

'VERY    barn 
I     stanchions. 


should    be    equipped 


X^SK  anyone  who  has  them  installed,  why? 

JL  HEY  cost  no  more  than  old  style  cow  ties. 

THEY  are  handy  and  more  comfortable  for 
the  beast. 


'OU  cannot 
longer. 


ifford    to    be    without    them 


Fergus,  Ont. 
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The  1^  Special 
Folding  Pocket 

KODAK 

Here  is  quality  and  effi- 
ciency in  small  compass— and 
such  simplicity  that  anyone 
can  make  good  pictures  from 
the  very  start. 

Fi'.ted  with  our  quiet  ball  bearing- 
shutter  with  a  range  of  exposure  from 
n  of  a  second  to  "time,"  and  a  superior 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens ;  has  every  adjust- 
ment that  is  desirable  in  a  hand  camera. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cart- 
ridges for  six  or  twelve  exposures.  Made 
of  aluminum  and  covered  with  fine  seal 
grain  leather. 


A  dependable  camera  of  quality. 

Pictures.  VA  x  4K  inches 

Price  $13.00  CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 


Kodak   catalogue  free   at  the 
dealers  or  hy  mail. 


Toronto 


Canada 


It  will   pay   you   to 


^woi-  adveitisenients 
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?ialmj»  Peacf)  College  5il«tc«*n"bk«  i;oronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  School  lor  Girls  and  a  Day  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Boys  General 
■**•  Course  of  study  from  Primary  to  2nd  year  Collegiate.  Special  Departments  of  Music, 
Art,  Physical  Culture  and  Expression,  Domestic  Science  and  Dress  Design,  with  Commercial 
Branches  and  Course  for  Private  Secretaries.     Pupils  attend  church  selected  by  parents. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  12th.  1911. 

yVrile  for  particulars  to 

MRS.  A.  C.   COURTICE. 

59  Beach  Avenue,   Toronto,  Ont.  Directress 


FOUND 


"I  have  long  realized  the  need  of  just  this  method  of 
teaching  Latin  and  I  am  more  than  pleaded  that  at  last  I 
have  found  what  I  want."— H,  D.  Clum,  M.4.,  Saugertie*. 
N.  Y. 

No  system  of  teachi  g  languages  has  been  so  universally 
praised  as  the  De  Brisay  Method.  Disregard,  if  you  will, 
what  we  ourselves  say  about  it:  you  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  testimony  of  disinterested  persons. 

Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  by  Mai! 
FEES.  $10. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


ONTARIO 

VETERINARY 

COLLEGE 

Temperance  St.,  Toronto 

Affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Ontario. 

Infirmary  for  Sick  Animals  at 
the  College. 

College    Re-opens    Oct.    Znd 

N.B. — Calendar  on  application 


A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S. 
PRINCIPAL 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification. 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115.484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 
Hamilton.  -  -  Ontario 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

hiave  banished  Collar  Trouble.     Look 
like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 
The  Ideal  Collar  for  hot  weather. 
Are  Waterproof,   and  can  be  cleaned 
instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Try  (hem  yourself   this  season 

Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs — 50c. 
If  your  dealer  ca-i't  »u'py,  write  us 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54  -56  Fratf,  Aivnuc  ■  TORONTO 
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Will  you  come  to  the  Canadian 

1  National  Exhibition  this 
year  at  our  expense  ? 


You  are  probably  .<tiU  uiidt'cided  a.s  to  where  you  will  take  your  holiday  thi.s 
suinnier,  or  possibly  you  cannot  see  your  way  to  afford  just  the  outing  you 
wish  for.  The  most  entertaining  and  instructive  holiday  you  could  possibly 
plan  is  a  trip  to  Toronto's  Great  Annual  National  Fair,  and  by  doing  a  little 
congenial  work  in  your  spare  time  you  can  take  this  trip  absolutely  at  our  ex- 
pense, free  transportation  being  provided  both  ways,  first-class,  over  the  best 
boat  and  railroad  routes.  Last  year  energetic  men  placed  similarly  to  your- 
selves, and  living  as  far  apart  as  Halifax  and  Vancouver,  availed  themselves  of 
our  offer,  and  YOU  can  do  as  they  did.     Read  our  proposition — 

The  most  entertaining  and  instructive  holiday  you  could  po.ssibly  wish  for 
is  a  trip  to  Toronto's  Great  Annual  National  Fair,  and  you'll  be  astonished  at 
the  case  witli  whicli  this  outing  can  be  earned. 

To  anyone,  living  in  Canada,  who  sends  us  new,  full-year,  paid-in-advance 
subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine,  as  per  schedule  on  next  page,  wall  be  furn- 
ished free,  first-class  railroad  or  steamboat  transportation  (as  preferred)  to 
TORONTO  and  return  over  any  railway  or  steamboat  line,  together  with  six 
regular  admission  tickets  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  this 
fall. 

All  subiscriptions  must  be  received  not  later  than  August  15th,  the  balance 
of  the  time  before  the  exhibition  being  required  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  those  taking  the  trip. 

There's  no  element  of  chance  or  risk  al)out  this  offer.  The  distance  you 
reside  from  Toronto  alone  regulates  the  number  of  subscriptions  you  must 
send,  and  the  distance  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  nearest  passenger  route. 

Start  in  right  now.  Should  you  fail  to  get  the  full  number  of  subscrip- 
tions you  are  aiming  at,  we  will  make  proper  remuneration  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
in  lieu  of  tickets,  for  the  number  you  liave  obtained. 

ANYONE,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not,  can  accept  our  offer;  there  are  no 
restrictions.  Notify  us  early  that  you  are  starting  w'ork ;  you  may  use  the  ac- 
companying form  for  convenience. 

We  are  asking  you  to  canvass  for  no  "hit  or  miss"  proposition;  Farmer's 
Magazine,  although  only  a  young  publication,  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  as  the  greatest  of  Canadian  farm 
journals. 


Don't  fail   to   mention   Parmer's   Mugaziue  -when  writing  advertisers. 
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BEHIND  THE  GRAND  STAND  AT  THE  CANADIAN    NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 


Send  us  your  request  and  we  will  mail  you,  for  the  convenience  of  yourself 
and  friends,  copies  of  the  schedule,  together  with  sample  copy  of  Farmer's,  and 
order  book. 

Get  busy  without  delay;  the  first 
tlie  best  opportunity. 


uau   ni   every   district  is  going  to  liave 
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Farmers  Magazine 

143-149  University  Ave. 

Toronto,  Canada 

Gentlemen: — I  hereby  accept  your  offer  of  "Fri-e,  First-c'ass 
Transportation  to  tlie  Toronto  National  Exhibition  and  Return; 
together  with  Six  Regular  Admission  Tickets  to  the  Fair 
Grounds,"  in  consideration  of  which  I  will  undertake  to  send  you 
the  number  of  new,  full-year,  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Magazine  indicated  by  my  X  on  the  schedule  here- 
with. I  reside  no  further  from  the  city  of  Toronto  than  is 
indicated  in  the  schedule  opposite  my  X. 

Name 


To\ 


Province 

My  Ticket  to  be  via: 

Railway 

Boat  Line 


Reading  advertisemeuts  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Farmer's  Magazine  for 
September 


The  issue  of  Fariner's  IMagazine  for  Sei)teiiiber  will  be  full  of 
interest  for  our  readers.  The  articles  reach  every  iiieniber  of  the 
family  and  the  evenings  of  early  autumn  will  1)6  full  of  interest 
to  the  lover  of  rural  life  and  doings. 

WATP:R  systems  in  farm  HOUSES— will  be  dealt  with  by 
a  leading  writer  in  agricultural  literature.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  every  home-maker  on  the  farm. 

AMONG  THE  SHOW  CATTLE-will  illustrate  the  leading  types 
'^  of  cattle  of  various  breeds  that  a])i)ear  at  our  Cantidian  Fairs. 

THE  INITIATR'E,  THE  KEFl-niiuXDUM  AND  THE 
RECALL,  are  terms  that  every  farmer  should  "be  familiar 
with.  They  will  be  explained  by  one  of  the  leading  gradu- 
ates of  Toronto  University  who  is  now  farming. 

HOW  THE  FARMER  1)0P:S  JT.— ^Pbis  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  with  ilhistralions  of  bow  individual  farmers 
have  succeeded,  by  a  well-known  writer. 

(lOVlOHNMENT  OWNERSHIP  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
TELEPHONES — will  be  continued  by  that  clever  writer, 
Mr.  Francis  Dagger. 

MR.  E.  C.  DRLRY   concludes  his  article  begun  in  the  July  i.^sue 
on  Rural  Depopulation. 
The  Farmer  Members  of  Parliament  will  tell  of  a  Westerner 

who  farms  his  prairie  sections  well. 

The  Women  in  the  Home  have  special  articles  of  intere.st.  The 

fashion  pages  will  also  ai)])car.     The  Traction  Plowing  Motor  con- 
tests at  Winni]>cg  will   be  reviewed.     All  in  all,  September  is  a 

month  of  special  interest. 


Don't  fail  to   mention    Farmer's  .Magazine  ivheu  writing-  advertisers. 
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PROTECnON    FROM   THE    ELEMENTS 

(FIRE  RESISTING  AND  DAMP  PROOF) 

ASBESTOS-CEMENT  SHINGLES, 

CORRUGATED  SHEATHING,  Etc., 

have  solved  the  problem  of  giving  your  farm  buildings  protection  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
These  shingles  and  sidings  will  not  burn  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  retard  even  an 
interior  fire  until  property  can  be  saved. 

Investigate  our  proposition  now,  and   see   our   splendid  demonstration  at  this  season's 
Exhibitions  at  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Quebec. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

ASBESTOS    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  BANK, 

Factory   at    Lachlne,   P.Q. 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Farmers'  Societies  at  the  National  Exhibition 

Farnier-i  from  all  parts  of  Canada  now  come  rcgnlarly  to  the 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  which  is  held  the  first  part  of 
September  in  each  year,  this  year  running  from  August  2()th  till 
September  11th.     This  is  the  greatest  of  all  Exhibitions. 

Above  all,  the  farmers  who  visit  the  Fair  should  not  fail  to 
get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes and  other  Agricultural  branches.  On  arrival  they  should 
therefore  locate  the  large  tent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  they  can  renew  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  editors  of  the  farm  papers.  The  editors 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  give  a  special  invitation  to  their  readers, 
old  and  new,  to  meet  at  the  magazine's  quarters,  at  the  tent  of 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

{at  the  Cattle  Ring) 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Canadian  Farmers  in 
Parliament 


W.  C.  Sealey,   M.P.,   Wentworth,   Ont. 


'  'Hope 


By  Frank  MacKenzie  Chapman 

runs    the  pi'oveih,     "Makes  a   Good   Breakfast 
but  a  Poor  Supper. 


Dl^RING  three  exciting  contests  for  parliament- 
ary honor.s  in  the  agricultural  riding  of 
Wentworth,  Ontario,  the  subject  of  our 
nketch  mu-st  have  enjoyed  good  breakfasts. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Heiderleigh  Fruit  Farms  at 
Winona  has  persuaded  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  country  that  his  interests  and  theirs  were 
identical  in  the  Commons  of  Canada,  and  so  they 
preferred  him  for  two  terms.  The  growing  of  apple 
trees  and  the  making  of  strawberry  jams  was  an  oc- 
cupation not  to  be  despised  by  the  intensive  farmers 
of  the  constituency. 

The  riding  surrounds  the  city  of  Hamilton  and 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  will 
rival  any  other  in  the  extent  of  its  fertility.  On 
such  soil  one  does  not  look  in  vain  for  good  farms 
and  prosperous  farmers. 


and  management  are 
and  the  farmer  feels  a 
in  this  sohition  of  tlie 


Step  into  the  market  phice  of  the  city  of  Haniil- 
ton  on  any  Tnesday.  Thursday,  or  Saturday  of  the 
week  and  you  will  see  the  City  Hall  Square  with  its 
diverging  thoroughfares,  packed  like  sardines  with 
light  spring  wagons  fairly  creaking  beneath  their 
load  of  the  choicest  of  fresh  farm  products.  AVith 
them  are  the  men  of  Wentworth ;  producer,  cultiva- 
tor and  distributor  all  in  one.  The  theories  of  labor, 
superintendence,  marketing 
solved  beneath  the  one  hat, 
certain  joy  of  independence 
industrial  problems. 

The.se  men  are  the  de.-^cendants  of  an  equally 
staunch  body  of  Britishers,  who  early  felled  the 
pines  and  turned  the  sods  of  that  reddi.sh  clay,  which 
grows  peaches  as  well  as  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff. 
Among  these,  one  Charles  Sealey,  born  in  1828, 
stood  out  above  his  fellows  by  virtue  of  his  prodigi- 
ous capacity  for  work.  He  saw  the  East  Flamboro 
pine  fore-sts  fade  away  to  be  succeeded  l)y  the  splen- 
did crops  of  grain  and  a  hardy  race  of  men.  At 
one  time  he  held  ten  farms  under  his  personal  su]ier- 
vision,  besides  operating  six  saw  mills  and  a  general 
store  in  Waterdown.  He  found  time  to  do  the  bu.si- 
ness  for  the  municipality  being  the  first  reeve  of  the 
place.  Being  a  busy  man  they  made  him  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Show,  and  for  a  holiday  he  ran 
down  to  tlie  great  Indu-'^trial  at  Toronto,  the  Western 
at  London,  and  the  Central  at  Ottawa  to  judge  their 
horses. 

He  wa.s  ahly  a.s-sisted  by  Mary  Ann  Eaton,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  first  settler  in  that  township. 
Despite  her  old  fashioned  name,  she  had  the  "vi.sion 
splendid"  when  in  1859  a  son  Oscar  changed  the 
orbit  of  their  lives. 

Nurtured  amid  the  inces.sant  activity  of  a  Ini.sy 
father,  bronzed  with  the  .sim  upon  the  rolling  mead- 
ows, and  enthused  by  the  lofty  ideals  of  a  noble- 
minded  mother,  W.  Oscar  Sealev,  M.P.,  for  AVent- 
worth  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  past. 

Agriculture  was  to  him  the  summun  bonum  of  a 
freeman's  life,  and  he  was  hardly  twenty-one  when 
he  began  farming  for  himself  at  Chestnut  Grove. 
Finding  that  progress  had  been  made  in  the  past  by 


successful  alliauces,  his  jjolished  (li])l()iiiacy  succeeded 
in  forming  a  hai)])y  pact  with  Miss  Annie  Forhes,  of 
his  own  township  in  ISSl.  The  union  was  proven 
to  be  a  wise  one. 

His  personality  carried  some  of  his  father's  en- 
thusiasm. He  opened  a  general  store  where  an  inci- 
dent occurred  that  marked  the  character  of  the  man. 
A  gang  of  burglars  blew  up  the  safe  in  the  store 
under  his  sleeping  apartments  one  night.  He  hoist- 
ed the  window  and  opened  fire  upon  them,  only  to 
be  met  with  the  same  salutation.  He  stood  his 
ground  and  drove  them  off  notwithstanding  the  bul- 
lets that  splintered  the  window-case  beside  him. 

The  Flatts  have  been  prominent  in  Wentworth 
for  two  generations.  They  saw  in  the  young  Mr. 
Sealey  the  right  kind  of  mettle  and  asked  him  to 
assume  a  partnership  in  the  Lumber  business.  It 
was  a  good  move  for  both.  Attention  to  details  that 
is  essential  to  farm  life,  made  the  successful  lumber- 
man. 

At  one  time  $200,000  worth  of  lumber  was  in 
peril.  It  meant  a  crisis  to  the  young  man.  Two 
ve.s.sels  on  Lake  Erie  valued  at  $50,000  without  in- 
surance almost  sank  before  making  Rondeau  Harbor. 
Two  booms  of  timber  on  Maumee  River  were  storm 
tossed,  while  the  rise  in  the  Kanawha  in  Western 
Virginia  sent  his  rafts  in  a  precipitate  rush  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  got  after  all  three  in  turn  and 
succeeded  in  saving  the  major  portion  of  the  cargoes. 

His  neighbors  in  East  Flaml)oro  demanded  the 
services  of  the  man  who  could  overcome  such  diffi- 
culties in  his  private  life.  They  made  him  council- 
lor, thjen  reeve.  The  county  then  called  him  and 
found  him  exceedingly  useful  in  advocating  meas- 
ures for  the  betterment  of  the  fanners  everywhere. 
He  did  not  wait  for  deputations  to  inform  him  of 
the  needs,  but  showed  people  what  they  should  have, 
and  went  after  it  with  a  determination  to  get  it.  He 
wanted  good  roads  for  Wentworth.  They  came. 
The  county  was  the  first  one  to  hitch  up  to  good 
roads  scheme  of  the  Ontario  Government.  Market 
fees  were  arbitrary  and  unjust,  con.sequently  a  law 
was  past  remedying  this.  Many  farmers  objected  to 
the   arbitrary   way"  the   grain   buyers   classed   their 


f 


I 


^^ 


iiraiu  by  tlicir  ■'t;r;iin  tc.-ters."  Sealey  cluniiijioned 
tlu'  rai'iiuM's"  cause  and  won.  Wlien  tlic  Liheral  ( iov- 
crnincnt  came  in,  in  IHiKJ,  they  sent  out  their  famous 
Taritl'  (\)mmissi()n.  Sealey  was  the  first  man  at 
Hamilton  to  chaminou  the  farmers'  interests. 

The  Honorahle  Thomas  Bain,  of  Dundas,  who 
still  enjoys  life  in  his  Immhle  home  overlooking;  the 
Valley  town,  represented  North  Wentworth  in  the 
Dominion  House  from  1872  until  18i)G  when  the 
riding  ceased  to  exist.  South  Wentworth  now  accept- 
ed Mr.  Bain  for  the  next  four  years  when  with  the 
honors  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  esteem  of 
friend  and  foe  alike,  he  voluntarily  retired  to  private 
life. 

The  Liberal  party  loked  around  for  a  successor. 
The  man  was  W.  O.  Sealey.  He  was  asked  to  bear 
the  burden  of  holding  the  constituency  that  was 
normally  Conservative  by  about  600  majority. 

During  her  life  Mrs.  Chas.  Sealey  had  held  up 
for  her  son's  admiration  the  position  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  had  secretly  encouraged  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  son  in  that  direction.  To  the  mother 
then  this  call  of  the  party  was  in  direct  line  with  her 
policy,  and  win  he  must.  It  was  a  hard  task  even 
for  an  old  war-horse,  but  a  man  who  could  save  lum- 
ber rafts  and  ward  off'  burglars,  was  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient calibre  to  carry  on  this  warfare.  The  Con- 
servatives put  up  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  and  the  fight  be- 
gan. Polling  day  closed  with  Mr.  Smith  elected  by 
156.  The  result  was  almost  as  good  as  victory  to  the 
Liberal  nominee. 

The  next  chance  came  in  1904  when  the  polls 
gave  Mr.  Sealey  a  majority  of  20.  The  election  was 
protested  and  carried  from  court  to  court,  when  the 
riding  was  declared  vacant  through  a  technicality 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  most  men  to-day.  In  the 
by-election  which  followed  Mr.  Sealey  gained  in  45 
divisions,  but  lost  in  three  so  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  by  8.  It  was  jokingly  remarked  at  the  time 
that  the  asylums  had  elected  Mr.  Smith,  because 
these  were  the  divisions  where  he  made  his 
majorities. 

The  winning  was  now  only  a  question  of  oppor- 
tunity.   In  the  general  election  of  1908  Mr.  Smith's 
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business  was  assuming  such  proportions  that  he 
found  it  very  disastrous  to  his  private  income  to  he 
at  Ottawa  so  nmch  of  his  time.  lie  therefore  re- 
signed. In  the  election  wliich  followed,  Colonel 
Ptolemy,  his  successor  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Sealey  by 
nearly  400  majority.  Again  was  demonstrated  the 
force  of  the  assertion,  that  there  is  measureless  force 
in  a  virile  Hope  which  works  as  well  as  dreams. 

The  letters  M.P.  have  meant  to  Mr.  Sealey  a  call 
to  service.  No  spurious  philosophy,  or  hampering 
precedents  must  decide  that  service.  Not  even  party 
should  be  paramount.  Though  party  government 
is  the  broad  basis  of  democracy  yet  the  party  must 
serve  the  people,  for  in  the  end  it  is  the  people  who 
rule,  and  the  people  must  be  heard.  So  off  came 
Sealey's  coat.  The  farmer  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  few  indeed.  Fewer  still,  of  the  few, 
are  not  backbenchers.  In  the  routine  of  legislation, 
the  private  member  can  see  his  influence  only  after 
long,  persistent,  and  tactful  advocacy  of  a  question. 

Few  memebers  have  been  so  active  in  their  par- 
liamentary life.  Every  question  affecting  agricul- 
ture is  studied  with  no  regard  for  the  labor  and 
monotony  involved.  Visitors  to  the  capital  from 
Wentworth  are  always  shown  every  point  of  interest. 
He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  plea.se.  A  letter  from  an  in- 
quirer brings  immediate  response  with  explanations 
in  detail. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  farmers'  delega- 
tion in  December  last  that  the  member  from  Went- 
worth found  scope  for  all  his  energies.  Nobody  was 
neglected  and  with  the  counter  demonstration  of  the 
fruitmen  in  January,  the  same  imperturbable  smile 
met  the  delegate  from  the  orchards  and  vineyards. 

For  years  Mr.  Sealey  has  been  declaiming  against 
the  injustice  of  the  tariff  on  many  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts, particularly  hogs.  Every  hall  in  the  riding, 
and  every  newspaper  has  proclaimed  his  acceptable 
future  for  the  farmer.  One  day  as  he  was  pasing 
through  the  crowded  market  square  at  Hamilton,  a 
farmer  hailed  him  with  the  question,  "I  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  better  prices  for  our  hogs,  Mr. 
Sealey."  The  answer  was  ready.  "So  you  are,  be- 
fore this  time  next  year,  you  will  have  made  enough 


more  on  your  hogs  to  pay  the  rent."  Strangely 
enough  it  was  what  happened,  but  instead  of  the  "I 
told-you-so"  of  the  street,  the  same  old  exasperating 
smile,  proclaimed  an  unutterable  belief  in  the  future 
of  Canada  for  the  farmer. 

The  Canadian  clubs  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
in  looking  around  for  speakers,  invited  Mr.  Sealey 
to  addres  them  in  November,  1909.  The  subject  was 
"International  Trade  and  Commerce."  It  may 
justly  be  said  that  the  remarks  made  here  set  the  ball 
rolling  that  has  since  developed  into  such  an  interna- 
tional warfare  of  discussion  in  trade  matters.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  tar- 
iffs was  to  build  up  Canada  and  send  her  farmers  into 
our  wheat  fields.  Uncle  Sam  sat  up  and  listened. 
The  statistics  startled  him  and  the  advertising  Can- 
ada got  only  accentuated  the  situation. 

His  words  on  that  occasion  have  been  strangely 
interpreted  by  the  events  of  1911: 

"If,  any  morning,  the  Payne-Aldrich 
people  waken  up  to  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
giving  Canada  a  trade  concession,  I  know  it 
would  immediately  be  returned  by  Canada  the 
next  day,  by  twice  as  great  a  one^  because 
Canada  can  well  afford  to  be  aenerous  in  this 
respect." 

Mr.  Sealey  had  preached  for  a  fairer  recipro- 
cal tariff^  mending  for  the  farmers  of  Wentworth. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  pre.>*ent  pact,  the 
fruitmen  rose  as  a  body  to  protest  against  the  free 
interchange  of  fruits.  It  looked  as  if  their  member 
wa«  a  little  in  advance  of  his  constituents. 

Again  the  smile  came  to  his  rescue.  While  the 
deal  was  agreeable  to  his  policy,  and  to  the  most  of 
his  people,  as  a  whole,  the  competition  against  the 
early  peaches  was  a  little  unfair,  he  reasoned.  The 
government  could  not  be  supported  entirely  in  the 
is.sue.  He  must  move  an  amendment,  endorsing  the 
scheme  on  general  principles  and  relieving  fruit 
from  its  operations.  The  curious  spectacle  then  fol- 
lowed of  seeing  some  opposition  members  endorsing 
Mr.  Sealey's  stand,  which  was  quickly  read  by  the 
Liberals  as  an  endorsation  of  Reciprocity. 
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ABOUT  the  year  1662  Robert  Boyle 
of  England  enunciated  his  well- 
known  law,  which  is  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy  who  has  made  the  study 
of  physics  in  school,  or  has  delved  for 
himself  into  the  underlying  mysteries  re- 
lating to  force.  Nature  manifests  many 
forms  of  energy.  A  study  into  the  origin 
of  energy  has  enabled  man  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
air,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  perform 
works  of  great  magnitude  in  this  conquest 
of  nature.  It  is  this  law  referred  to,  upon 
which  hinges  all  his  successive  theories,  in 
.steam  and  internal  combustion  engines. 
This  law  reads — at  a  constant  temperature 
the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  varies 
inver.sely  as  the  pressure.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Mariotte's  law,  because  a  physic- 
i.st  of  that  name  in  France  discovered  and 
announced  it  at  about  the  same  time  as 
did  Robert  Boyle  in  England. 

Now  steam  is  a  gas  produced  by  the 
heating  of  water.  It  can  be  compressed 
and  used  to  do  man's  work.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  steam  engine  is  almo.st  uni- 
versally understood.  A  little  over  a  score 
of  years  ago  when  the  operation  of  a  steam 
engine  was  regarded  by  many  people  as  a 
dangerous  operation,  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  almost  a  child  can  handle  the 
throttle,  the  evolution  of  knowledge  has 
enabled  the  wayfaring  man  to  feel  per- 
fectly safe,  because  he  knows  the  laws  that 
govern  his  engine. 

GAS  AND  STEAM   CYCLES. 

In  the  steam  engine,  water  is  heated  in 
a  closed  boiler,  and  the  resulting  steam 
compressed.  The  same  is  then  conveyed 
through  pipes  to  the  cylinder,  in  which 
the_  piston  woivks  backward  and  forwards. 
This  piston  is  attached  to  the  flywheel  of 


the  engine,  which  is  the  main  driving 
wheel  for  power.  The  stroke  of  the  piston 
allows  an  exhaust  of  the  used  steam  from 
one  chamber  and  the  entry  of  the  live 
steam  into  the  other  chamber.  This  simple 
l)r()cess  is  the  whole  theory.  Many  me- 
chanical devices,  of  course,  are  introduced 
on  every  steam  engine  for  the  better  work- 
ing out  of  this  principle. 

While  this  completes  the  cycle  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  cycle  of  the  ga-s  engine 
embraces  much  more.  It  admits  the 
charge  into  the  working  cylinder,  provides 
for  its  compression,  for  its  ignition,  its 
combustion,  and  its  expansion,  while  pro- 
viding also  for  the  exhaust  of  the  burnt 
gases.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cycle  of 
the  steam  engine  does  not  include  the 
heating  of  .the  gas,  as  this  is  done  in  the 
boiler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cycle  of 
the  gas  engine  includes  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  and  the  heating  of  the  working 
substance  within  the  working  cylinder. 

This  principle  of  internal  combustion 
engines  is  not  fully  understood  by  very 
many  farmers  of  to-day.  The  majority 
know  that  there  is  the  cylinder,  the  piston, 
the  fly-wheel,  the  carburetor  and  the  ig- 
niter. 

ACTION    IN    THE    CYLINDER. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
gas  engine.  The  essential  elements  of  the 
working  substance  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  of  any  kind  is  atmospheric 
air.  A  certain  amount  of  this  is  admitted 
to  the  working  cylinder  together  with 
a  certain  amount  of  fuel  in  the  form 
of  either  gas  or  vaporized  oil.  This  mix- 
ture is  called  the  charge,  and  is  usually  so 
inflammable  that  it  is  explosive.  By  the 
compression  and  ignition,  the  fuel  in  the 
charge  is  consumed  and  ^he  air  heated, 
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causing  the  air  to  expand  and  drive  the 
piston.  Thus,  while  there  are  many  types 
and  makes  of  gas  engines,  they  can  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  the  matters  re- 
lating to  the  admission,  compression  and 
ignition.  There  are  three  leading  types 
of  these  conditions:  (1)  Those  in  which 
the  charge  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  ignited  without 
compression.  (2)  Those  in  which  the 
charge  is  first  compressed  in  an  auxiliary 
cylinder  vinder  a  definite  constant  pressure 
and  ignited  at  once.  (3)  Tho,se  in  which 
the  specified  amount  of  charge  is  admitted 
to  the  working  cylinder  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  ignited  after  being  compress- 
ed by  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston.  The 
third  type  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most 
successful  solution  of  the  gas  engine  prob- 
lem, and  is  best  represented  in  engines  of 
the  four-cycle  type. 

An  explosion  occurs  in  the  cylinder  for 
every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank,  and 
with  the  four  strokes  of  the  piston  requir- 
ed to  complete  the  cycle  only  one  stroke 
exerting  power  is  obtained.  The  accom- 
panying figure  shows  the  successive  strokes 
of  the  piston  and  the  po.sition  of  the  crank 
and  the  valves  during  the  four  parts  of 
the  cycle.  The  first  stage  shows  the  admis- 
sion valve  open  as  the  descending  piston 
.sucks  in  the  charge;  in  the  second,  this 
valve  has  been  closed  by  the  back  pressure 
from  the  ascending  piston.  The  third 
phase  illustrates  the  explo.sion  of  the 
charge,  giving  impulse  to  the  piston ;  while 
the  fourth  shows  the  external  valve  open 


mechanically  just  before  the  completion  of 
the  power  stroke,   to   liberate   the   burnt 


DESIGN   AND   CONSTRUCTION. 

Every  person  has  noticed  that  the  fly- 
wheels of  a  gas  engine  are  usually  heavy. 
Persons  who  have  been  used  to  steam  en- 
gines wonder  why  these  wheels  were  so 
large.  The  flywheels  have  to  be  much 
heavier  than  those  for  any  type  of  steam 
engine,  so  as  to  store  up  sufficient  energy 
from  the  power  stroke,  to  carry  the  engine 
through  the  three  idle  strokes  of  the  cycle 
at  a  uniform  speed  under  the  given  load. 
The  double  flywheel  is  u.sed  in  order  t(j 
keep  the  size  of  the  wheel  down  and  to 
counteract  the  transverse  vibrations. 

The  high  temperatures  attained  within 
the  cylinder  necessitate  some  form  of  cool- 
ing. This  is  done  in  many  cases  by  water, 
in  some  by  oil,  and  in  others  by  air. 

As  in  steam  engines,  governors  have  to 
l)e  used,  but  they  are  usually  of  a  different 
type.  They  are  generally  of  three  types, 
the  pick-blade,  the  centrifugal  and  inertia 
governors.  There  are  many  methods  of 
igniting  the  charge,  but  the  one  that  has 
come  to  be  most  popular  is  that  by  the 
electric  spark.  It  takes  place  inside  the 
engine,  which  removes  a  great  deal  of  the 
danger  attendant  upon  the  use  of  gasoline. 

A  VARIETY  OF  USES. 

The  gas  engine  has  been  reduced  to  such 
simplicity  and  the  mechanical  devices  em- 
ployed by  the  leading  manufacturers  have 
become  so  serviceable  that  this  means  of 
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securing  power  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
our  age.  We  can  use  the  engine  to  drive 
the  automobile,  to  pump  the  water,  and 
to  do  the  hundred  and  one  things  requir- 
ing power  in  the  house,  in  the  barn  or 
upon  the  farm. 

It  is  this  perfection  in  manufacture  that 
has  enabled  the  farmer  to  operate  his  big- 
farm  by  the  means  of  tractors,  which  can 
move  over  the  farm  and  do  the  work  of 
cultivating,  threshing  and  transportation. 
There  are,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  many  makes  of  traction  engines, 
each  of  which  has  made  good  in  its  par- 
ticular line.  The  internal  combustion 
engine  generally  u.ses  gasoline  for  fuel, 
but  it  may  use  coal,  gas,  oil,  kerosene  or 
alcohol.  Of  course,  for  the  use  of  oil,  a 
slightly  different  type  of  engine  must  be 
used.  One  manufacturer  of  kerosene  en- 
gines claims  that  he  has  the  cheapest  trac- 
tion engine  on  the  market,  because  it  con- 
sumes ordinary  coal  oil,  and  its  mechan- 
ism is  so  "fool-proof"  by  reason  of  its  sim- 
plicity. 

FARMERS  ARE  LEARNING  ITS  VALUE. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  it,  and  the  only  set-back  it  can 
get  in  this  universal  employment  will  be 


the  i)rices  of  fuel.  It  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  put  on  the  high  power  engine 
with  a  minimum  of  weight,  so  that  in  trac- 
tion plowing  the  difficulty  of  the  engine 
■sinking  into  the  soil  is  largely  overcome. 
It  is  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  in  the  labor 
.saved  in  not  having  coal  and  water  to 
liaid,  that  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
the  introduction  of  the  gas  tractor  and  the 
portable  small  engine. 

The  little  gasoline  engine  for  use  on  the 
smaller  farms  is  a  veritable  boon  to  the 
farmer  who  finds  it  impo.ssible  to  secure 
suHicient  help.  He  can  put  the  engine  to 
work  on  a  variety  of  things  about  the 
farm  while  going  on  with  his  own  work. 
It  requires  very  little  attention  if  the  or- 
dinary observation  has  been  given  to  it 
before  operation.  Like  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, it  must  be  cleaned,  well-oiled, 
with  all  the  bolts  and  working  parts  kept 
tight. 

It  seems  rather  absurd,  then,  when  one 
views  the  mechanical  efficiency  that  lias 
been  secured  in  the  gasoline  engine  of  to- 
day that  the  farmer  does  not  take  a  greater 
advantage  of  the  situation.  The  man  who 
is  drudging  away  with  the  scythe  and  the 
wooden   plow   on   the    valual)le     100-acre 
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farm  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  back  num- 
ber. He  may  be  making  some  money,  be- 
cause his  wants  are  few,  but  he  is  certainly 
not  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  age.  AVe, 
as  heirs  of  all  the  past,  have  the  right  to 
the  products  of  the  brains  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  .sweat  of  the  brow  -shall  be  forced 
any  more  than  is  nece.ssary  to  secure  our 
livelihood.  The  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter  has  greatly  relieved  the  farmer  of 
much  of  his  drudgery.  It  behooves  the 
farmer  of  to-day  to  look  about  him  for 
ways  to  lessen  the  burdens  on  his  back, 
and  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him. 
Intelligent  use  of  power  machinery  can 
.■<olve  many  of  his  difficulties,  and  make 
the  joy  of  farm  life  proportionate  of  the 
pride  the  owner  takes  in  watching  his  gas 
engine  do  his  work. 

A   VISION    OF    TO-MORROW. 

An  optimist  who  foresees  for  farm  life 
the  future  that  ought  to  be  ahead  of  it, 
even  if  it  seems  remotely  removed,  says: 

"You  have  equipped  your  entire 
modern  farming  plant  with  a  storage  bat- 
tery electric  lighting  system,  and  during 
the  time  that  your  engine  is  at  work  in  the 
fields  in  the  day  time,  you  have  a  man  em- 
ployed to  work  at  night  and  see  that  your 
engine  is  kept  busy.  The  first  thing  it 
does  is  to  charge  your  storage  battery,  and 
after  that  it  pumps  the  water  for  your 
modern  pneumatic  waterworks  system  and 
also  for  the  stock.  It  then  takes  a  turn  at 
feed-grinding,  and  then  separates  the 
cream  and  churns  '^he  butter.  You  have  a 
small  grist  mill,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  your  mill  and  engine  have  turned 
out  a  sur])risin,a:ly  large  quantity  of  flour 
and  cornmeal  for  yourself  and  for  your 
less  fortunate  neighbors.  It  is  now  getting 
on  towards  time  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
yoiu"  man  runs  the  engine  over  to  the  cow- 
barns,  attaches  it  to  your  milker,  and  this 
work  is  hardly  started  before  it  is  done. 

"Harvest  time  is  soon  at  hand,  and  your 
engine  mows  down  great  fields  of  golden 
grain  in  a  day.  It  sejiarates  the  grain — 
cleans  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — takes  out 
the  cockle  and  chess — and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  proper  grader,  arades  it  according  to 
(juality  and  loads  it  into  the  bags.  It  will 
haul  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain  to  town 
at  ■'he  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  and  when  it  gets  it  there,  it  will  lift 
it  into  the  elevator  or  onto  the  cars. 
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"Nor  has  your  wife  and  family  been  ne- 
glected by  tliis  most  willing  and  economi- 
cal of  servants.  Your  electric  plant,  which 
is  regularly  furnished  with  current  from 
the  engine,  is  giving  the  jjower  to  operate 
the  washing  machine,  clothes  wringer, 
ironing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  ice 
cream  freezer,  electric  fans,  the  electric 
heaters  installed  throughout  your  house 
and  the  electric  range  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. Your  coffee  is  made  in  the  electric 
coffee  percolator,  and  your  toast  on  the 
electric  to<%ster.  The  sewing  is  done  on  an 
electric  sewing  machine,  and  your 
Thanksgiving  turkey  is  done  to  a  queen's 
taste  in  the  electric  oven." 


PLATE   No.  3 

Western  Traction  Hitch  in  Much  Favor 


Reciprocity 

By 
E.  C.  Drury.  B.S.A. 


Explanatory  Note. — 3Iy  readers  may  perhaps  forgive  me  if 
I  turn  aside  from  the  regular  course  of  my  articles  to  discuss  the 
great  question  which  is  before  the  people  of  Canada  at  the  present 
moment — the  question  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  with  the 
United  States.  I  do  so  now,  rather  than  later,  because  it  is  a 
question  on  ivhich  our  citizens  must  pronounce  at  no  distant  date, 
and  because  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  throw  what  light  I  can  on  this 
iraportant  question,  now,  unfortunately,  somewhat  beclouded,  in 
the  public  'mind  by  the  dust  raised  in  the  struggle  of  political 
factions.  I  trust  I  am  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  question  fairly, 
fi'om  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  farmer  and  citizen.  I  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  any  party  organization,  and  so  may 
f'tirhj  claim  to  be  free  from  any  political  prejudice  in  the  matter, 
v'hile  my  connection  as  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agrici'Jtiir''.  wiflt  the  grrat  convention  of  farmers  held  in  Ottawa 
last  Dccrnihtr.  Inis  givni  nic  sonic  opportunity  to  see  the  issue  as 
i{  apprdls  io  the  fanucrx  of  the  Dominion. 


THE  question  of  Reciprocity  in  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
one  It  dates  back  to  the  year  1846,  when, 
Dy  the  triumph  of  the  Free  Trade  party 
in  England,  the  old  preferences  on  Colon- 
ial in-oducts  in  the  British  market,  were 
removed.  Tlie  removal  of  these  prefer- 
ences, and  the  fact  that  Canadian  naturiil 
products  were  shut  out  of  United  iShites 
markets  by  high  duties,  were  productive 
of  much  commercial  depression  and  poli- 
tical unrest  in  Canada.  Several  move- 
ments resulted  from  these  conditions, 
one  of  which,  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
real, aimed  at  the  severance  of  the  tie  be- 
tween the  Canadas  and  the  Motherland, 
and  annexation  to  the  United  States  a.s  a 
means  by  which  Canada  might  enjoy  the 
then  abounding  prosperity  of  the  latter 
country.  AVhile  it  is  doubtful  if  Ibis 
movement  ever  would  liave  resulted  in  the 


annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  for  Canadian  national  sentiment 
was  a  strong  factor  then,  as  now,  yet  there 
was  strength  enough  in  it  to  move  Eng- 
land to  give  to  Canada  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  her  neighbor. 
Lord  Elgin,  then  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  writing  in  March  of  1848  to  the 
British  Colonial  Secretary,  said:  "There 
has  been  a  vast  deal  of  talk  about  annex- 
ation. A  great  deal  of  this  talk  is  un- 
doubtedly bravado,  and  a  great  deal  the 
mere  product  of  thoughtlessness.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  in  some  quarters  the  utter- 
ance of  a  very  serious  conviction;  and  if 
England  will  not  make  the  sacrifices 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the 
colonists  here  in  as  good  a  position  as  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States — in  order 
to  which  free  navigation  and  reciprocal 
(liidc  with  the  States  are  indispensable — 
Ihu    end      may      be      nearer      than      we 
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wot  of."  This  phase  of  the  question, 
added  to  the  undoubted  desire  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies  for 
reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  United 
States,  induced  Great  Britain  not 
only  to  consent  to  a  trealty  of  reciprocity 
between  the  colonies  and  the  States,  but 
to  use  her  good  offices  in  bringing  it 
about.  The  proposal  came  from  Canada, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being 
either  indifferent  or  unfavorable  to  the 
arrangement.  A  series  of  reciprocity 
measures,  beginning  in  1849,  were  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  it 
was  not  until  1854  that  the  Elgin-Marcy 
treaty  was  adopted  by  that  body.  Strange 
to  say,  while  fear  that  the  annexationist 
movement  in  Canada  would  gain  ground, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
England  to  aid  Canada  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  also  a  factor  in  obtain- 
ing its  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  According  to  Porritt,  "Southern 
Senators,  who,  in  1853,  constituted  the 
pivotal  section  of  the  Democratic  party 
then  dominant  at  AVa.shington,  were  by 
this  time  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  because 
they  feared  that  unless  trade  conditions 
were  improved,  the  annexation  movement 
of  1849  might  become  serious.  If  the 
British  North  American  provinces  should 
come  into  the  Union  they  feared  that  the 
balance  of  power  at  Washington  between 
the  slave  states  and  the  free  states  would 
be  jeopardized."  So  that,  instead  of  the 
just  reciprocity  treaty  being  regarded  as  a 
.step  towards  annexation,  it  was  regarded 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  as  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  still  the  annexationist  agitation. 

THE   ELGIN-MARCEY   TREATY 

In  1854  the  Elgin-Marcey  reciprocity 
treaty  came  into  force,  and  continued  in 
force  until  1866.  These  twelve  years  are 
remembered  as  the  most  pro.sperous  in 
Canadian  history.  Canadian  natural  pro- 
ducts were  for  the  first  time  admitted  free 
of  duty  into  the  United  States.  The 
great  lakes  were  covered  with  sails  carry- 
ing the  products  of  Ontario  farms  to  the 
markets  of  the  States.  A  score  of  lake 
ports  sprang  into  activity  and  prosperity. 
Ontario  farm  values  largely  increased. 
In  the  Maritime  Provinces  too,  the 
effects  were  very  beneficial.  Speaking 
of  this  period,  Sir  Louis  Davies  later  said. 


"Since  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  peo- 
pled, there  never  was  a  time  when  pros- 
perity was  so  marked  among  all  classes, 
when  land  rose  in  value  so  quickly,  vVhen 
the  wharves  were  so  lined  with  shipping, 
when  workmen  had  sueh  steady  employ- 
ment, when  farmers  had  as  good  a  mar- 
ket, as  between  1854  and  1866,  when 
we  had  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
United  States."  These  years  undoubt- 
edly were  years  of  great  prosperity  for 
the  British  Provinces.  A  fact  worthy 
of  note  is  tliis, — that  with  the  coming 
into  force  of  reciprocity  between  the 
States  and  Canada,  the  annexation  move- 
ment, as  Lord  Elgin  had  foreseen,  died, 
never  to  be  seriously  revived. 

REASONS  FOR  ITS  ABROGATION. 

In  1866  the  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the 
United  States.  There  were  several  fac- 
tors leading  to  this.  The  Americans, 
who  believed  that  the  treaty  was  much 
more  favorable  to  Canada  than  to  the 
States,  had  never  been  enthusiastic  in  its 
support,  and  it  required  no  great  reason 
to  lead  them  to  desire  its  abrogation. 
This  reason  was  partly  supplied  by  the 
feeling  arou.sed  in  the  north  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  governing  classes  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada  for  the  South  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  partly  by 
the  enactment  by  Canada  of  the  Gait  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1859,  which,  as  it  raised 
the  Canadian  duties  on  many  manufac- 
tured articles  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  and  imported  from 
the  United  States,  was  claimed  by  the 
Americans,  and  per'haps  justly,  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  We 
must  recognize,  in  all  fairness  to  our  sou- 
thern neighbors,  that  there  was  no  bad 
faith  and  no  sinister  motives  in  their  ab- 
rogation of  the  treaty.  They  exerci.sed 
a  right  which  was  undoubtedly  theirs, 
and  for  reasons  which  appeared  to  them 
sufficient. 

But  Canadians  looked  back  for  many 
years,  with  longing,  to  the  old  days  of 
reciprocity  prosperity.  After  confedera- 
tion the  renewal  of  the  treaty  became  a 
permanent  plank  in  the  platform  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  Dominion.  In 
the  tariff  of  1870,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
servative party  under  Macdonald,  there 
was  an  offer  of  reciprocity  to  the  United 
States.        In    1874    commissioners    were 
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sent  to  Washington  by  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  Mackenzie,  to  negotiate  a 
reciprocity  treaty.  In  introdncing  lii^ 
National  Policy  in  1878,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  expressly  stated  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  force  open  the 
■door  of  the  United  States  to  Caiuidian 
product<><.  But  now  a  change  took  place 
in  the  situation  as  far  as  Canada  was  con- 
'cerned.  The  policy  of  j)rotection  for 
'Canadian  manufacturers  had  come  into 
force,  and  from  this  time  on  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  became 
n  powerful  factor  in  Canadian  politics. 
The  Canadian  Government  was  no  longer 
willing  for  an  unlimited  reciprocity 
treaty,  but  wanted  to  get  access  into  the 
American  market  for  Canadian  natural 
products,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
protection  which  Canadian  manufac- 
turers enjoyed  against  American  compe- 
tition. On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  now  needed  a  larger  market 
for  their  manufactures,  were  unwilling  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Canada  un- 
less manufactured  goods  were  included 
in  the  free  list.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Foster  and  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, commissioners  appointed  by  the  Con- 
.servative  Government  in  1891  to  nego- 
tiate a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  returned  from  Washington  with 
the  report  that  the  United  States  "refuses 
to  negotiate  except  on  a  basis  of  free  trade 
in  natural  and  manufactured  products, 
and  a  combined  tariff  against  all  other 
countries." 

LIBERAL    GOVERNMENT    FORGETS    PLEDGES. 

Tn  1897,  the  Liberal  Government 
came  into  power  at  Ottawa  and  straight- 
way forgot  their  pre-election  pledges  and 
adopted  the  protectionist  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  In  1898  a  joint  high  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  settle  various 
international  ques^tions  l)etween  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  among  other 
things,  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  recipro- 
city treaty.  But  again  the  Canadian 
Government  was  unwilling  to  give  free 
entry  to  American  manufactures,  and  the 
United  States  was  unwilling  to  negotiate 
miless  such  admission  ^'•(>''e  grante-^l 
In  this  situation  the  question  came  to  a 
permanent  deadlock,  and  passed  from 
])olitics  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 


In  1910,  howf'VC'r,  Canada  received  a 
distinct  surpi'ise.  In  previous  negotia- 
tions Canada  had  always  been  the  suitor; 
but  now,  at  last,  a  proposal  came  froni 
Washington  that  representatives  of  the 
two  governments  .should  meet  and  talk 
over  the  matter  of  better  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Liberal 
(toverninent  at  Ottawa  probably  did  not 
receive  the  proposition  with  favor  It  was 
generally  believed  in  Canada  that  the 
United  States  would  1)6  willing  to  re-open 
the  matter  only  on  tlie  old  basis, — free 
admission  of  American  manufactures  into 
Canada  in  return  for  free  admission  of 
Canadian  natural  products  into  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment found  itself  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma — on  the  one  hand  its  old  policy, 
and  the  undoubted  strong  desire  of  the 
farmers  of  Canada  to  get  into  the  Ameri- 
can markets,  and  on  the  other  the  certain 
oppo.sition  of  tlie  powerful  monied 
interests  and  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, to  any  interference  with  the  existing 
fiscal  system.  Senator  Sir  Geo.  Ross,  who 
has  never  been  accused  of  being  anything 
but  a  supporter  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  who  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  leave  the  ranks  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Government's  reciprocity 
policy,  made  a  strong  anti-reciprocity 
speech  in  Toronto  in  the  fall  of  1910,  in 
which  he  used  practically  all  the  argu 
ments  which  have  been  used  in  the 
present  anti-reciprocity  campaign,  and  in 
addition  appealed  against  the  exposing 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  American 
competition.  This  speech  was  probably 
a  feeler,  designed  to  te.st  the  feeling  of 
the  country  and  ascertain  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  safely  refuse  to  negotiate. 
The  re.sult  apparently  satisfied  the  Gov- 
(rnnient  that  Canadian  feeling  was 
against  the  measure.  The  speech  was 
loudly  api)lauded  by  the  Interests  and  the 
Pi'totectionist  press,  and  apparently  the 
Government  settled  down  into  an  attitude 
of  do-nothing. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  A  POWER. 

But  meanwhile  a  new  factor  in  Cana- 
('ian  politics  was  taking  action.  Since 
the  tariff  comniission  of  1905,  the  oppo- 
sition among  Canadian  farmers  to  a  con- 
tiiuiancc      of   the  protective  system  had 
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been  growing.  Four  strong  provincial 
organizations  had  grown  up  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saslcatchewan  and  Alberta, 
whose  avowed  object  was  the  elimination 
of  the  protective  principle  from  the  tariff. 
These  had  joined  forces  under  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Agriculture.  By  these 
organizations  the  reciprocity  proposal  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed,  and  when,  in 
(he  early  fall  of  1910  it  became  apparent 
that  action  by  the  Government  was  doubt- 
ful, they  began  to  think  of  doing  some- 
thing to  bring  their  views  before  parlia- 
ment. Roderick  MacKenzie,  of  Winni- 
peg, Secretary  of  the  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers'  Association,  first  made  the  pro- 
position that  the  associations  should  unite 
in  sending  a  large  delegation  to  wait  upon 
Parliament  and  present  to  that  body  the 
views  of  the  farmers  of  Canada.  The 
idea  took  root  and  grew.  Not  only  did 
the  local  branches  of  the  farmers'  organi- 
zations in  the  four  organized  provinces 
Hppoint  delegates  and  contribute  the 
money  necessary  for  their  expenses, 
but  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  there  were  no  organizations  among 
the  farmers,  public  meetings  were  held, 
delegates  appointed  and  the  necessary 
funds  contributed.  Long  before  the  date 
set  it  became  apparent  that  the  delegation, 
which  was  doubtfully  regarded  by  many 
at  first,  would  be  a  large  one,  but  even 
those  most  closely  in  touch  with  the 
movement  were  not  prepared  for  the  huge 
proportions  which  it  assumed. 

On  December  15,  1910,  there  met  in 
Ottawa  probably  the  large.st  and  most  rep- 
resentative gathering  of  farmers  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  Between  800  and 
1,000  men  were  there,  representing  every 
province  of  Canada  except  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  British  Columbia.  Western 
grain  growers  sat  side  by  side  with  apple 
growers  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Alberta  ranchers  rubbed  shoulders  with 
beef  raisers  of  Western  Ontario  and  dairy- 
men of  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario. 
Every  important  phase  of  Canadian  agri- 
culture was  represented.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  westerners  and  easterners 
sat  side-by-side  in  the  convention,  spoke 
from  the  same  platform,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  discord  in  the  views  ex- 
or  the  sentiments  endorsed.      As 


the  convention  proceeded,  one  thing 
became  clear, — there  was  absolutely  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  farmers 
there  assembled  as  to  the  necessity  of 
tariff  relief,  or  the  direction  it  should 
as.sume.  Their  eyes  were  open  to  the  fact 
that  the  protective  tariff  had  long  out- 
grown any  usefulness  it  ever  had  as  an 
encouragement  to  Canadian  industry, — ■ 
that  it  had  been  merely  an  instrument  of 
extortion  in  the  hands  of  the  trusts  and 
combines  which  were  everywhere  rife 
among  Canadian  manufacturers,  who 
were  using  it  to  crush  out  competition, 
to  restrict  business,  and  to  exact  unfair 
jirices  for  their  wares.  And  the  farmers 
demanded  relief  from  these  burdens,  in 
no  uncertain  tones.  Incidentally,  in 
view  of  the  offer  of  better  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,  they  demanded 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
them  free  access  to  a  market  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  them  was  of  such 
great  value.  This,  however  was  not  the 
main  is.sue  involved.  The  keynote  of  the 
grea  t  convention  wa.s  the  demand  for 
relief  from  the  burden  of  the  protective 
system. 

BIG    farmers'    delegation    TALK. 

On  December  16  they  presented 
their  demands  to  the  Government 
'and  to  Parliament.  The  Hou.se  of 
Commons  was  packed,  galleries  and 
floor,  with  a  dense  mass  of  farmers,  who 
had  come  there  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  who  were  deadly  in  earnest  and  de- 
termined not  to  be  put  off.  Yet  there 
was  no  heat,  no  disorder.  As  speaker 
after  speaker  presented  the  farmers'  cate 
and  backed  it  up  with  the  unanswerable 
logic  of  facts,  there  was  absolute  silence. 
Only  the  roar  of  applause  as  each  finished 
showed  that  that  great  a.ssembly  was  be- 
hind every  w^ord  uttered,  clear  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  righteousness  of  their 
demands,  and  determined,  for  once,  to 
make  themselves  felt. 

After  the  presentation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  some  purely  western  questions, 
the  delegation  came  to  the  tariff  question, 
— the  great  question  which  had  brought 
it  together.  On  this  question  the  follow- 
ing memorial,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
idiscussed    and   unanimously  adopted   by 
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the  convention  of  the  day  before,  was 
presented  by  the  president  of  the  Cana- 
c;ian    Council   of   Agriculture: — 

THE  REQUEST   MADE. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  the 
Members    of   the    Cabinet: — 

Gentlemen, — This  delegation,  representative  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Canada,  desire  to  ap- 
proach you  upon  the  question  of  the  bearing  of 
the    Canadian    customs    tariff. 

We  come  asking  no  favors  at  your  bands.  We 
bear  with  us  no  feeling  of  aiitipathy  towards  any 
other  line  of  in<lustrial  life.  We  welcome  within 
the  limits  of  Canad.i's  broad  domain,  every  legiti- 
mate form  of  industrial  enterprise,  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  further  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  that 
all  other  Canadian  industries  are  so  dependent 
upon  its  success,  that  its  constant  condition  forms 
the  great  barometer  of  trade,  we  consider  its  opera- 
tions should  be  no  longer  hampered  by  tariff  re- 
strictions. 

And  iu  view  of  the  favorable  approaches 
already  made  through  President  Taft  and  the 
American  Government  looking  towards  more  friend- 
ly trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States    this    memorial    takes    form    as    follows: — 

1.  That  we  strongly  favor  reciprocal  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  all 
horticultural,  agricultural  and  animal  products, 
spraying  materials,  fertilizers,  illuminating,  fuel 
and    lubricating   oils,   cement,    fish  and    lumber. 

2.  Reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  all  agricultural  implements,  machinery, 
vehicles  and  parts  of  each  of  these;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  favorable  arrangement  being  reached, 
it  be  cari'ied  into  effect  through  the  independent 
action  of  the  respective  governments,  rather 
than   by   hard   and   fast    requirements   of   a    treaty. 

3.  We  also  favor  the  principle  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  and  urge  an  immediate  lower- 
ing of  the  duties  on  all  British  goods  to  one-half 
the  rates  charged  under  the  general  tariff  schedule, 
whatever  they  nniy  be;  and  whatever  trade  advant- 
ages given  the  United  States  in  reciprocal  trade 
relations   be  extended   to  Great  Britain. 

4.  For  such  further  gradual  reduction  of  the 
remaining  preferential  tariff  as  will  ensure  the 
establishment  of  complete  free  trade  between  Can- 
ada   and    the    Motherland    within    ten    years. 

5.  That  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing 
to  face  direct  taxation  in  such  form  as  may  be  ad- 
visable to  make  up  the  revenue  required  under  new 
tariff  conditions. 

Believing  that  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can 
befall    any    country,    is    to    have    its    people    huddled 
together  in  great  centres  of  population,  and  that  the 
bearing  of   the    present   customs   tariff   has    the   ten- 
dency   to    encourage    that    condition,    and    realizing 
also,   that   in   view  of  the  constant  movement  of  our 
people   away   from   the   farms,    the   greatest   problem 
which   presents   itself   to   Canadian   people   to-day,   is 
the  problem  of  retaining  our  people  on   the  soil,  we 
come  doubly  assured   of  the  justice  of  our   petition. 
Trusting  this   memorial  may   meet  your  favorable 
consideration,   and    that   the  substance   of  its   prayer 
be    granted    with    all    reasonable   despatch 
CANADIAN      COUNCIL      OF      AGRICULTURE, 
D.     W.    McCuaig,     President. 
B.    C.    Drury,    Secretary. 

ITS  REASONABLENESS. 

To  all  who  look  fairly  into  the  matter 
of  the  foregoing  memorial,  two  things 
mu.st  be  evident, — first,  its  reasonableness, 
and  second,  its  broadly  national  spirit. 
These  are  not  the  demands  of  a  set  of 
theorists  or  irresponsible  cranks  "cry- 
ing   for  the    moon,"  as    a    protectionist 


paper  described  them.  Neither  are  tney 
the  demands  of  a  selfish  class  interest. 
Rather,  they  are  the  reasonable  demands 
of  rea.sonable  men,  who  have  carefully 
considered  every  side  of  the  question,  who 
ask  no  more  than  justice,  and  who  con- 
sider the  broad  interests  of  their  country, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  own  par- 
ticular class.  Tariff  relief  was  demanded, 
but  the  direction  in  which  it  was  asked 
showed  that  every  side  of  the  question 
had  been  considered.  The  great  objec- 
tion urged  by  the  protected  manufac- 
turers against  freer  trade  has  always  been 
this, — that  it  would  bring  them  into  un- 
fair competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  other  protected  countries,  who,  safe  in 
their  own  markets,  could  •'dump"  their 
goods  into  Canada.  But  the  farmers  did 
not  ask  that  the  manufacturers  should  be 
subjected  to  these  unfair  conditions.  Re- 
lief was  desired  by  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  Briti.sh  Preference,  until  a  con- 
dition of  free  trade  with  the  Motherland 
should  be  reached.  There  was  nothing 
unfair  to  our  manufacturers  in  this. 
Surely  after  thirty  years  of  protection  it 
was  reasonable  to  ask  them  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  the  manufacturers  of 
free  trade  England,  who  never  have  been 
accused  of  "dumping."  Further  the  de- 
mands of  the  farmers,  instead  of  weak- 
ening the  bonds  of  empire,  would  afford 
the  closest  possible  tie  between  Canada 
and  the  Motherland,  and  the  feeling  of 
affection  and  loyalty  to  Britain  was  a  very 
real  thing  with  them.  At  the  convention 
of  the  day  before  they  had  rejected 
unanimou.«ly,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer, 
the  idea  that  the  food  of  the  British 
workman  should  be  taxed  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  Canadian  foodstuffs  in  the  Brit- 
ish market.  They  were  not  disruptdon- 
ists  but  loyal  British  citizens.  Their  de- 
mands for  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  also  show  the  same  careful  con- 
sideration of  conditions  and  results. 
They  did  not  ask  for  reciprocity  at  any 
cost,  or  on  any  terms.  '  They  recognized 
to  the  full  the  great  value  to  them  of  the 
American  market.  There  were  men 
there  whose  incomes,  as  they  knew,  would 
be  increased  by  twenty-five  and  even  fifty 
per  cent,  by  the  free  admission  of  Cana- 
dian farm  products  to  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  they  recognized  that  too  great  a 
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price  might  be  paid  even  for  this  great 
advantage.  Two  tilings  were  made  clear 
in  their  reciprocity  demands.  First,  that 
they  had  no  desire  that  Canada  should 
sacrifice  in  any  degree  her  fiscal  indepen- 
dence, for  they  asked  that,  "in  the  event 
of  a  favorable  arrangement  being  readied 
it  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, rather  than  by  the  hard  and  fast 
requirements  of  a  treaty,"  a  condition 
which  would  leave  Canada  perfectly  free 
in  any  future  adjustments  of  her  fiscal 
policy.  Second, — they  had  no  intention 
of  handing  over  the  Canadian  consumer 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  American 
trusts,  which  had  grown  up  behind  the 
American  tariff.  Concurrently  with  the 
demands  for  American  reciprocity,  they 
had  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  British 
preference.  They  further  asked  that 
"any  trade  advantage  given  to  the  United 
States  in  reciprocal  trade  relations  be  ex- 
tended to  Great  Britain,"  a  condition 
which  would  render  it  absolutely  impos- 
.■-ible  for  American  trusts  to  operate  in 
Canada. 

SPECIAL,  YRT  MODERATE. 

The  tariff  demands  of  the  farmers 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  moderate  and 
rea^nable  that  had  ever  been  presented 
to  the  Canadian  Government  by  a  delega- 
tion representing  a  special  class  of  the  citi- 


zens of  Canada.  They  contrast  most  favor- 
ably with  the  demands  for  tariff  favors, 
bounties  and  bonuses  which  the  Govern- 
meii't  and  Parliament  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  the  protected  interests. 
Simple  justice  was  asked  for,  no  favors 
were  demanded,  and  coupled  with  this 
was  expressed  the  perfect  willingness  to 
carry  a  fair  and  proper  share  of  the 
national  burden  of  taxation  No  false 
,'entiment,  no  mock  patriotism  was  in- 
dulged in,  but  through  all  their  tariff  de- 
mauds  runs  a  real  and  sincere  care  for 
the  country's  welfare.  Above  all  and 
through  all,  runs  the  steadfast  determina- 
tion of  that  great  convention,  represent- 
ing, as  no  other  convention  ever  did,  the 
fanners  of  Cana;!a,  to  put  an  end,  once 
for  all,  to  those  special  privileges  which 
were  tlireatening  the  democracy  of  Can- 
ada. It  was  a  declaration  of  war,  made 
by  the  farmers  on  behalf  of  the  common 
people,  again.s't  the  growing  power  of  the 
plutocracy. 

As  such  it  was  accepted.  Even  before 
the  farmers  had  left  Ottawa  a  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  had  begun.  It  was 
directed,  first,  against  the  general  de- 
mands of  the  farmers,  afterwards  against 
the  first-granted  of  these — Reciprocity. 
With  that  campaign,  as  it  affected  the 
attitude  of  the  newspaper  pre.**  and  the 
political  parties  towards  the  issue  of  Reci- 
procity, I  shall  deal  in  my  next  article. 
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I  telephone  .service  of  the  West. 


Telephone  Legislation. — Part  II. 

IN  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  there 
are  more  rural  systems  owned  Ijv 
farmers  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Domin- 
ion, the  assessments  of  farm  Hues  and  the 
infor]joration  of  telephciuc  companies  are 
questions  of  considerable  importance  and 
moreover  as  the  law  upon  these  suhjects 
is  more  or  less  misvmders.tood,  a  reference 
to  these  matters  forms  a  nece.ssary  i)art  of 
this  series  of  articles. 
Assessment    of   Telephone    Property. 

The  following  is  a  concise  summary  of 
the  law  regardiuf);  the  assessment  of  tele- 
phone .systems  in  Ontario  as  provided  by 
"The  Asse.ssment  Act"  and  amendments 
to,  1909,  .section  14:— 

Sub-section  1,  provides  that  in  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  police  villages  tele- 
phone companies  are  assessed  for  60  per 
cent,  of  the  gro.ss  receipts  from  business 
within  such  city,  town  or  village.  In 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants the  a.s.sessment  is  75  per  cent,  of 
the  gro.ss  receipts. 

Long  Distance  Lines. 

Subsection  2  provides  that  in  townships 
all  companies  operating  generally 
throughout  the  whole  province  are  assess- 
ed at  the  rate  of  $135  per  mile  of  poles 
carrying  one  circuit,  either  .single 
grounded  (one  wire)  or  metallic  (two 
wires).     Each   additional  circuit  beyond 


the  lirst  is  a-s.sessed  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per 
mile. 

Local  and  Rural  Systems. 
In  1906  an  amendment  was  pa.ssed 
providing  that  in  town.ships  the 
lines  of  local  telephone  .sy.stems  not 
operating  generally  throughout  the 
province  should  be  assessed  at  their 
actual  value,  but  not  exceeding  the 
amounts  already  named.  This  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  local  and  rural  systems 
oi)erating  within  a  limited  area  and  using 
a.  le.ss  costly  type  of  construction  than  the 
heavy  copper  circuits  of  large  companies 
o})erating  long  distance  lines.  While 
"half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread"  it  is 
felt  by  many  of  the  owners  of  rural  .sys- 
tems in  Ontario  that  if  their  lines  are 
assessed  at  actual  value,  it  would  be 
equally  fair  to  assess  the  long  distance  cir- 
cuits of  the  wealthy  and  large  companies 
at  actual  value  also.  The  following  ex- 
ample will  show  how  the  present  system 
of  a.ssessment  works  out  to  the  disadvant- 
age of  the  small  telephone  company : — 

More  Equitable  Method  Desired. 

Take  a  long  distance  line  of  poles  car- 
rying five  copper  circuits  valued  at  $650 
per  mile.  At  $135.00  for  the  poles  with 
one  circuit  and  $7.50  for  each  of  the  re- 
maining four  circuits  the  total  assessment 
would  be  $165.00  per  mile,  or  251.4  per 
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cent,  of  the  value  of  the  line,  as  compared 
with  an  assessment  of  100  per  cent,  for  the 
lines  of  the  smaller  companies.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures  a  more  equitable 
method  would  be  to  fix  the  assessment  at, 
say.  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  line, 
In  any  event  all  lines  subject  to  a.ssessment 
should  contribute  the  same  percentage  of 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
plant. 

Exp:mptions  in  Townships. 

Subsection  3  provides  that  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  wires  in  town- 
ships "the  wires  of  all  branch  or  party 
lines,  which  do  not  exceed  25  miles  in 
length,  shall  not  be  included. 

This  subsection,  while  fairly  intelligible 
to  the  average  telephone  man,  is  capable 
of  diff^erent  interpretations  by  judges, 
lawyers  and  assessors,  with  the  result  that 
much  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction  ex- 
i.st  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  its 
provisions.  Many  farm  lines,  the  owners 
of  which  claim  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  this  sub-section,  have  been 
assessed  and  the  courts  of  revision  have 
upheld  the  assesssor's  action,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  other  systems,  having  exactly 
similar  conditions,  are  not  assessed  at  all. 

Proper  Interpretation  Needed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  interpretation 
clause  of  the  act  does  not  define  the  mean- 
ing of  "branch"  and  "party"  lines.  A.s- 
sessors,  not  understanding  these  technical 
terms,  include  lines  which  should  be  ex- 
empt, and  once  the  assessment  is  made  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  any  revision.  Again, 
as  an  example,  supposing  there  are  five 
separate  party  wires  of  six  miles  in  length 
on  a  line  of  poles  in  the  same  township, 
the  assessor  will  compute  the  total  length 
as  thirty  miles,  and  include  it  in  his  as- 
sessment, while  in  other  townships  only 
individual  party  wires  of  over  25  miles  in 
length  are  included.  The  result  is  un- 
certainty and  discrimination;  one  system 
paying  taxes,  and  another  with  .'jimilar 
conditions  being  exempt.  The  necessity 
of  amending  this  sub-section  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  render  its  meaning  .so 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  is 
apparent,  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the 
farmers,  but  also  of  the  asse.ssors,  wliose 
work  would  be  simplified  by  such  a  re- 
vision. 


Farmers'  Lines,  Party  Lines. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  under  this 
sub-section  all  farmers'  telephone  lines 
other  than  those  over  25  miles  in  length, 
and  such  circuits  as  are  used  to  connect 
one  central  with  another,  i.e.  long  distance 
or  toll  lines,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
This  view  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  each 
farmer's  line  is  a  party  line;  that  is,  a  line 
con.sisting  of  one  main  circuit,  to  which 
is  permanently  connected  by  branch  lines 
a  number  of  farmers  who  share  the  joint 
u.se  of  the  circuit  in  turn  with  each  other, 
it  being  only  possible  to  carry  on  one  con- 
versation at  the  same  time  over  the  same 
circuit. 

Reports  to  Provincial  Secretary. 

Under  section  15  of  the  Ontario  As- 
sessment Act,  each  company  is  required 
to  furnish  the  Provincial  Secretary  with  a 
statement  showing  its  gross  receipts  in 
every  city,  town,  village  or  police  village 
in  which  it  is  operating,  for  each  year  end- 
ing December  31st;  also  the  length,  in 
townships,  in  miles,  of  poles  carrying 
one  grounded  or  metallic  circuit,  and  the 
length,  in  miles,  of  each  additional 
grounded  or  metallic  circuit,  whether  open 
wires  or  in  cables,  beyond  the  first  circuit 
included  in  the  pole  mileage. 

Reports  to  Municipalities. 

A  statement  showing  the  gro.ss  receipts 
for  each  year  ending  December  31st,  in 
any  city,  town,  village,  or  police  village,  in 
which  a  company  is  operating,  must  also 
be  fvu'nished  to  the  clerk  of  each  munici- 
pality in  which  the  company  does  busi- 
nass. 

Charters  of  Incorporation. 

The  securing  of  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act,  is 
a  matter  which  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention  by  the  owners  of  rural  telephone 
systems  in  the  Province.  Out  of  215  sys- 
tems reported  in  1910  to  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  only  77 
were  incorporated.  In  the  case  of  those 
systems  owned  by  a  number  of  sharehold- 
ers, this  is  an  omission  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  serious  handicap  in  the  future,  for 
unincorporated  organizations  have  no 
legal  entity  in  the  courts  of  law ;  moreover, 
the  shareholders  or  members  are  person- 
ally liable  as  individuals  for  debts  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  the  system.  In  the 
event  of  an  action  for  damages,  this  might 
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prove  ;i  niisfortuiie  for  members  whose 
l)roi)erty  could  be  levied  against,  while 
those  who  had  nothing  would  escape  pay- 
ment. By  securing  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  company  alone  is  liable,  and  no 
shareholder  can  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  the  full  amount  of  the  stock 
he  has  subscribed  for.  In  other  words, 
when  a  shareholder  has  paid  for  his 
stock  his  liability  ceases,  no  matter  what 
may  happen  to  the  company  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Unincorporated  Systems  Not  Pro- 
tected. 
Further  than  this,  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  for  Canada  has  no 
authority  to  deal  with  applications  from 
unincorporated  telephone  systems  in  the 
matter  of  compelling  connection  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company's  lines  and  those 
of  other  Federal  corporations.  While  all 
agreements  between  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  other  incorporated  systems 
for  interchange  of  service  are  required 
under  the  Railway  Act  to  be  approved  by 
the  Railway  Commission,  unincorporated 
systems  are  not  entitled  to  any  such  pro- 
tection, and  have  no  means  of  redress 
should  they  make  an  agreement  which  in 
practice  proves  to  be  arbitrary  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Incorporation  a  Necessary  Precaution 
The  necessity  of  every  telephone  sys- 
tem being  incorporated  a.s  a  precautionary 
measure  in  the  interest  of  its  owners  can- 
I'.ot  be  denied,  and  there  is  no  doul)t  that 
a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject 
will  result  in  steps  being  taken  to  secure 
the  necessary  charter.  No  doubt,  many 
have  been  deterred  from  taking  action 
from  St  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  fees  and  the  necessary  proce- 
dure. The  following  particulars  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
secure  charters  of  incorporation. 

Method  of  Procedure. 

The  first  step  towards  securing  incor- 
poration is  to  apply  to  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, Toronto,  for  the  necessary  forms, 
which  consist  of: — 

1.  Schedule  A.  Petition  to  the  Lieut- 
enant-Governor. 

Filling  of  Blank  Forms. 

The  blank  portions  of  the  petition, 
which  can  easily  be  filled  in  by  any  in- 


telligent person,  are  as  follows: —  "To  His 
Honor,"  (here  insert  the  full  name  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  "John  Morri.son  Gibson, 
K.C.,  L.L.D.")  The  next  blank  i.^,  "The 
Petition  of"  (here  insert  the  full  name, 
occupation  and  place  of  residence  of  each 
person  making  the  petition,  which  nmst 
be  at  least  five  in  number.) 

Particulars  Required. 

In  the  printed  clauses  which  follow,  tlie 
following  particulars  mu.st  be  given : — 

Clause  1.     The  proposed  name  of  the 
company. 

Clause  5.     The  objects  for  which  incor- 
poration is  sought.    This  may  be  describ- 


lucas,  m.l.a. 

in  of  Committees  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature. 


ed  by  inserting  tlic  words,  "construct  and 
operate  a  telephone  system  in"  (here  add 
the  names  of  the  towns,  villages  or  town- 
ships in  which  the  sy.stem  is  to  be  ope- 
rated.) 

Clause  6.  The  po.st  office  address  of  the 
head  office. 

Clause  7.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
for  which  authority  to  Lssue  stock  is  de- 
sired. 

Clau.se  8.  The  total  number  and  de- 
nomination of  shares.     (For  example:  if 
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the  shares  wore  !f2')  each  and  the  total 
eapital  .f2r),00(),  there  would  be  one  thous- 
and shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  eiioh.) 

Clause  9.  The  names  of  the  provisional 
direetors.  (These  are  usually  live  of  the 
petitioners.) 

Clause  10.  The  name  of  each  petition- 
er, with  the  amount  of  stock  he  has  sub- 
scribed for  placed  against  his  name. 

Signing  ok  Petition. 

The  petition  nmst  be  signed  by  each 
jietitioner,  and  opposite  his  signature  an- 
other person  nuist  sign  as  witness.  The 
same  person  may  witness  all  the  signa- 
tures, providing  he  is  not  a  petitioner 
After  the  petition  is  signed,  it  must  be 
dated. 

2.  Schedule  B,  Memorandum  of 
agreement  and  stock  book. 

The  blank  spaces  in  this  form  require 
to  be  filled  in  w'ith  the  proposed  name  of 
the  company,,  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
the  number  of  shares  and  the  amount  of 
each  share.  Following  this,  each  subscrib- 
er must  sign  his  name,  opposite  which 
must  be  placed,  in  the  following  order: 
his  .seal,  the  amount  of  stock  he  has  sub- 
scribed for,  the  date  of  his  subscription 
and  place  where  he  made  his  sub.scription, 
his  residence,  and  the  signature  of  wit- 
ness. 

Two  forms  of  Schedule  B  are  furni.shed. 
Both  these  must  be  filled  in,  one  being 
forwarded  with  the  petition  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  and  the  other  retained 
by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

With  these  forms  nmst  also  l)e  forward- 
ed to  the  Provincial  Secretary: 

Consent   of    Municipality    Required. 

1.  A  certified  copy  of  a  by-law  from 
each  municipality  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  operate,  granting  permission  to  erect 
th'^  necessary  poles  and  wdres  along  the 
highways. 

Capital  Must  be  Subscribed. 

2.  Evidence  that  the  capital  proposed 
is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  incori)oration  is  asked,  that  such 
capital,  or  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  it,  has 
been  subscribed  or  underwritten,  and  that 
the  applicants  are  likely  to  command  pub- 
lic trust  and  confidence  in  the  undertak- 
ing. The  statement  to  this  effect,  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  certified  by  a 
Commissioner  of  Oaths,  of  any  known  res- 


ponsible person,  is  usually  accepted  as  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Incorporation  Fee  $25. 

This  completes  the  requirements  of  the 
Ciovcrnment,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  in  applying  for  incorporation, 
although  in  certain  cases  the  Provincial 
Secretary  may  desire  further  information, 
in  whicli  case  he  will  ask  for  it  specifically. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  forward 
a  marked  cheque  for  the  incorporation 
fee,  which  in  the  case  of  rural  telephone 
companies  with  a  capital  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  is  twenty-five 
dollars.  This  sum  is  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expend,  in  the  securing  of  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  unless  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  make  the 
application,  in  which  case  his  charges 
would  have  to  be  added. 

Procedure  Simple;  Cost  Small. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  rural 
telephone  systems  in  Ontario  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  that  the  cost  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. No  system  has  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  continuing  to  exist  as  an  unin- 
corporated concern.  There  may,  however, 
be  localities  where  a  number  of  small 
lines  are  operating  under  separate  owner- 
ship, with  a  capital  investment  of  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  In  these  cases  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  the  various 
systems  were  merged  into  one  organization 
and  incorporated  under  the  Ontario  Com- 
panies Act.  The  result  would  be  econ- 
omy of  operation  and  an  improved  service 
to  the  public.  The  Ontario  Telephone  Act 
has  provided  means  whereby  advice  and 
assistance  in  such  matters  may  be  obtain- 
ed upon  application  to  the  Ontario  Rail- 
way and  Municipal  Board  whenever  that 
body  decides  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  furnish  such  aid. 
Only  Alternative,  Municipal  Owner- 
ship. 

The  rural  telephone  service  is  develo]i- 
ing  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  that 
the  existing  sy.steins  should  be  operated 
upon  the  most  perfect  business  principles 
Otherwise  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
superseded  by  those  having  more  perfect 
organization  and  up-to-date  methods. 
Many    unincorporated    associations    and 
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companies  have  during  the  past  few  years 
found  it  necessary  to  re-organize  under 
the  Ontario  Companies'  Act,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  other  system 
which  intends  to  remain  in  the  field  will 
have  to  follow  their  example  or  accept 
the  only  other  alternative,  that  of  absorp- 
tion by  municipal  ownership,  in  which 
latter  event  the  plant  will  realize  only  a 
tithe  of  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  its 
present  owners. 

Allow  Directors  a  Free  Hand. 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  mere  fact 
of  incorporation  will  remedy  all 
the  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions 
under  which  a  telephone  .system 
may  be  operating,  but  incorpora- 
tion is  a  nece,ssary  step  towards 
re-organization  and  the  establi.shment  of 
a  proper  business  executive.  This  execu- 
tive should  perform  its  duties  without  in- 
terference from  the  general  body  of  share- 
holders, whose  liability  being  limited  to 
payment  for  their  stock,  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  allow  their  directors  a  free  hand 
to  manage  the  undertaking  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  company  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  who  will  secure  a 
better  service. 
Best  Results  From  Small  Executive. 

The  old  adage,  "too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth,"  is  true  of  many  unincorporat- 
ed mutual  and  co-operative  telephone  sys- 
tems. If  we  except  those  systems  con- 
.structed  under  "The  Local  Municipal 
Telephone  Act,"  the  most  successful  rural 
telephone  undertakings  in  Ontario,  hav- 
ing the  most  modern  equipment  and  fur- 
nishing the  best  service,  are  those  operat- 
ed by  incorporated  companies,  and  man- 
aged by  a  small  board  of  directors,  elected 
annually  by  the  .shareholders,  and  given 
full  control  of  the  business  from  year  to 
year. 

Dominion  Railway  Act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commis.sioners  for  Canada  in  regard 
to  telephones  under  the  Dominion  Rail- 
way Act,  is  another  cla.ss  of  legislation 
wliich  affects  rural  telephone  systems. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  chap- 
ter 61,  1907-8,  which  provides:— 
Jurisdiction  of  Railway  Commission. 

1.  The  Board  has  jurisdiction  over 
telephone    companies    operating   under    a 


Dominion  Charter,  and  may  hear  any 
complaint,  make  orders  or  regulations, 
and  prescribe  i)enalties  in  regard  to  any 
matter  not  inconsistent  with  the  Railway 
Act  or  any  special  Act  affecting  telephone 
companies. 

2.  All  telephone  charges  of  companies 
within  its  jurisdiction  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  no  charge  can  be  made 
for  telephone  service  by  such  companies 
until  it  has  received  the  Board's  approval. 

Contracts  Must  be  Approved. 

3.  All  contracts  or  agreements  for  in- 
terchange of  service  between  a  company 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  any  other  in- 
corporated company,  municipality,  or 
province,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
and  receive  its  approval  before  it  can  be- 
come legal  or  binding  upon  either  party. 
Compulsory  Long  Distance  Connec- 
tion. 

4.  In  the  event  of  any  company  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  refusing  long  distance 
connection  to  any  incorporated  company, 
municipality  or  province,  the  Board  may 
order  such  connection  upon  terms  which 
it  may  decide  to  be  just  and  expedient, 
providing  that  the  standards  of  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  the  applicant  are  such 
as  will  not  cause  unreasonable  injury  or 
interference  with  the  business  of  the  long 
distance  company. 

Board  Controls  "Bell"  Company. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  any  telephone  com- 
pany or  system  which  is  not  operating 
under  a  Dominion  charter.  The  Board's 
authority  in  regard  to  telephone  service 
is  practically  limited  to  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  as  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  the  other  systems  in  Canada,  are  being 
operated  by  the  provinces,  municipalities, 
companies  or  individuals  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  provincial  governments  or 
public  utility  boards  or  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  these  governments. 
Provincial  Boards. 

In  Ontario  there  is  the  Railway  and 
Municipal  Board,  while  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  recently 
appointed  Public  Utility  Commissions. 
All  these  bodies  have  more  or  less  control 
over  local  and  rural  telephone  systems, 
though  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Muni- 
cipal Board  has  the  most  enlarged  powers, 
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ami  is  the  most  progressive.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  the  province  has 
siR-h  a  large  nuinher  of  separate  systems 
operating  mider  widely  diversified  condi- 
tions, and  constantly  presenting  difllicnl- 
ties  which  require  adjusting. 

"Bell"  Coxnection  With  Competitor 
Ordered. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Dominion 
Railway  Connnission,  an  illustration  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  hoard  was  afforded 
in  a  recent  decision  at  Toronto,  where  an 
order  was  made  requiring  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  to  furnish  long  distance 
connection  to  a  number  of  local  and  rural 
companies,  which  had  been  forced  to  enter 
the  lield  as  local  com])etitors  by  reason  of 
the  Jiell  c()m])any's  refusal  to  furnish  the 
farmers  with  telephone  service.  This 
order,  while  not  conceding  all  that  was 
ap])lied  for,  will  enable  the  applicant  sys- 
tems to  obtain  long  distance  connection, 
which  had  been  persistently  denied  to 
tlieir  subscribers  for  years. 

Universal  Service  in  Skuit. 
Moreover,  l^y  this  decision,  the  Domin- 
ion Railway  Board  has  placed  itself  on 
record  as  the  first  public  body  wiiich  has 
had  tlie  courage  to  declare  that  every  tele- 
phone user  shall  have  connnunication 
with  every  other  telephone  user,  without 
any  question  as  to  who  may  own  the  sys- 
tem which  furnishes  his  local  or  rural  ser- 
vice. This  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  universal  service,  however,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  public  ownership,  will  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  evils  of  i)rivate 
monopoly. 

Power   to    Force    Local     Connection 
Needed. 

While  the  Dominion  Government  de- 
serves every  credit  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  giving  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commisioners  control  of  the  "Bell"  and 
other  Dominion  corporations,  there  is  one 
feature  of  this  legislation  which  seriously 
affects  the  farm  telephone  systems,  which 
have  at  present  to  depend  upon  the  Bell 
Tele])hone  Company  for  connection  with 
their   business  centre.      What  is  referred 


to  is  the  fact  that,  while  an  agreement 
for  connection  between  the  "Bell"  com- 
pany and  a  rural  telephone  system  re- 
quires to  have  the  Board's  approval,  the 
l^oard  has  no  power  to  compel  the  "Bell" 
company  to  give  the  farmers  connection 
with  its  local  exchange,  and  through  that 
exchange  with  the  railway  station,  mer- 
chant, imiDlement  agent,  veterinary  or 
doctor  in  their  adjacent  town  or  village. 

Exclusive  Franchises  Shut  Out 
Farmers. 

As  in  many  towns  and  villages  the 
"Bell"  company  has  secured  exclasive 
franchises,  the  farmers  are  prevented  from 
entering  such  a  town  or  village,  and  can- 
not even  establish  a  public  telei)hone  sta- 
tion within  its  limits. 

Farmers  at  Mercy  of  "Bell." 

The  farmers  are,  therefore,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  "Bell"  company,  except 
at  those  points  where  there  is  local  compe- 
tition, and  ina.snmch  as  a  rural  system 
is  almost  worthless  without  a  town  or  vil- 
lage connection,  telephone  development 
in  the  country  is  seriously  handicapped, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  Rail- 
way Commi.ssion  has  authority  to  order 
local  connection  with  farmers'  lines,  and 
to  fix  standard  terms  and  conditions 
therefor. 

Consideration     for     Farmer     Should 
Induce  Amendment. 

The  absurdity  of  this  matter  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  Railway  Com- 
mission can  compel  the  "Bell"  company 
to  connect  the  farmer  with  every  city, 
town  and  village  on  its  system  by  means 
of  the  long  distance  lines,  the  Commission 
is  powerless  to  order  local  connection  at 
the  point  he  most  needs,  viz.,  his  home 
town.  This  condition  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  not  such  a  serious  matter  for  the 
farmer,  but  the  Dominion  Government 
.should  be  given  credit  as  having 
sufficient  common  sense,  equitable 
judgment  and  consideration  for  the  farm- 
er to  induce  it  to  make  the  necessary 
amendment  to  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future. 


The  Invisible  Warning 


By 
H.  Mortimer  Batten 


TAKE  a  city-bred  puppy  out  into  the 
hills  and  let  him  sniff  the  trail  of  a 
grizzly.  Instantly  his  ooat  will  bris- 
tle, and  the  pale  green  fire  of  hatred  come 
into  his  eyes.  Show  the  same  puppy  the 
trail  of  a  cottontail  and  heart  and  voice 
he  will  join  in  the  mad  clamor  of  the 
chase.  That  is  instinct,  but  leave  that 
puppy  to  face  the  perils  of  the  bush  and 
he  will  starve,  or  perhaps  be  killed  by  a 
rival  hunter  as  he  blunders  noisily 
through  the  undergrowth.  For  he  has 
never  learned  the  lessons  of  the  wild. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  more  popu- 
lar word  among  naturalists  than  the  word 
instinct.  It  was  instinct,  they  said,  that 
told  br'er  rabbit  "to  lie  low  and  say  noth- 
ing"; that  taught  the  hunted  deer  to 
double  back,  and  watch  his  own  trail,  and 
that  whispered  to  the  panther  to  mock 
the  cry  of  a  child  to  decoy  the  lost  and 
fever-smitten  woodsman.  But  the  natural- 
ist of  the  present  day  is  beginning  to  hate 
the  word.  Instinct,  he  says,  is  inherited 
knowledge  or  inherited  habit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 
self-preservation  of  the  wild  folk. 

But  there  is  yet  another  inherited  fac- 
ulty, which,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
has  been  very  inadequately  named  the 
"Sixth  Sense."  It  would  be  a  difficult 
think  of  a  name  more  misleading,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  substitute 
for  it.  The  power  of  preconception — the 
ability  to  "sense"  a  lurking  presence  or  a 
coming  event,  is  possessed  not  only  by  the 
wild  folk,  but  by  man  himself,  to  whose 
doughy,  helpless  offspring  inherited 
knowledge  would  be  of  little  value,  even 


Let  us  leave  instinct  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, then,  and  turn  to  the  misnamed 
"Sixth  Sense."  The  American  Indian, 
like  most  savages,  possesses  this  sense  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  only  a  short  time  ago 
a  wonderful  illustration  came  before  our 
notice.  A  Scotch  prospector,  who  had 
been  robbed  and  deserted  by  his  two  com- 
panions in  the  Tete  Jaune  district  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  ultimately  reached  the 
lodge  of  an  old  Indian  brave  named  Emos. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  days,  accept- 
ing the  Indian's  hospitality  till  he  had 
regained  strength,  when  he  set  out  again 
towards  civilization. 

Two  days  later  the  prospector  reached 
a  deserted  hut,  where  he  made  camp  for 
the  night,  but  next  morning  a  fresh  and 
grievous  misfortune  befel  him.  While 
dressing  he  happened  to  touch  the  win- 
dow, whereupon  the  upper  framework 
came  down  with  the  force  of  a  guillotine, 
firmly  trapping  the  man's  hands  between 
the  two  frames. 

In  this  unhappy  plight  the  Scotchman 
remained,  a  helpless  prisoner,  for  over 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  he  was 
more  dead  than  alive. 

"The  last  thing  I  can  remember,"  writes 
the  prospector,  "was  finding  Emos,  the 
Indian,  stooping  over  me.  He  took  me 
back  to  his  lodge,  where  I  remained  for 
some  weeks.  Several  times  I  asked  him 
how  he  had  come  to  find  me  in  the  old 
deserted  shack,  far  away  from  any  beaten 
trail.  But  he  never  would  answer  the 
question,  and  it  seemed  to  displease  him. 
Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  by  mere 
chance  that  he  journeyed  across  the  hill.« 
for  the  hut  was  far  beyond  the  limits  ot  his 
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hunting  ground.  Therefore,  he  nuist  have 
followed  mo,  knowing,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous means,  that  I  was  in  dire  distress." 

Most  of  us,  who  have  lived  among  the 
Indians  at  all,  have  come  across  instances 
of  this  sort.  The  "Sixth  Sense,"  as  we 
call  it — the  preconception  of  a  coming 
event,  is  possessed  by  the  hunting  tribes 
all  the  world  over.  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  special  comment  among  sports- 
men, and  in  a  letter  to  this  magazine  on 
the  subject,  a  well-known  Canadian  big 
game  hunter,  who  prefers  to  have  his 
name  withheld,  writes  as  follows:  "We  had 
crouched  in  the  spruce  thicket  for  over 
two  hours,  Finwell,  the  Indian  guide,  with 
moose  call  ready,  and  I  with  my  rifle.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  by  the  lake 
margin,  save  for  the  occasional  weird  cry 
of  a  nightbird. 

Suddenly  Finwell  whispered:  "Moose 
near!"  "How  do  you  know?"  I  queried, 
conscious  that  my  sight  and  hearing  were 
as  good  as  thoi-e  of  the  Indian. 

"Don't  know,"  he  answered.  "Just 
know." 

Now  had  Finwell  been  any  but  a  touchy 
red  man  I  should  probably  have  told  him 
what  I  thought  to  such  an  answer.  But 
ten  minutes  later,  .«ure  enough,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  head  and  spreading 
antlers  of  milord  the  moose  peering  at  us 
from  out  the  bush. 

Some  people  may  con.sider  this  sort  of 
thing  to  be  guesswork,  but  that  it  is  not 
guesswork  has  been  conclusively  proved 
scores  of  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  hunter  would  be  but  a  poor  creature 
at  the  be.st  of  times  if  he  did  not  posse.«s 
the  "Sixth  Sense"  to  some  extent.  To  show 
how  very  necessary  its  possession  is  to  the 
man  of  the  woods,  the  following  narrative, 
told  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  British 
Columbia  woodsman,  may  suffice: 

"I  had  been  over  to  Nelson  to  buy 
stores,"  the  wood.sman  explained,  "and  as 
the  weather  was  unsettled,  I  was  much 
later  than  usual  in  returning  home.  It 
mast  have  been  well  after  midnight  when 
I  turned  the  canoe  keel  upwards,  and  set 
out  along  the  narrow  bush  cutting  that 
led  from  the  water's  edge. 

"It  was  so  dark  in  the  shelter  of  the 
spruce  trees  that  I  was  compelled  to  grope 
the  way  with  my  feet,  which  was  not  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  path  was  well 


worn.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  yards,  how- 
ever, when  a  strange,  uncontrollable  fear 
suddenly  laid  hold  of  me.  Before  I  had 
time  to  realize  what  I  was  doing,  I  had 
.stepped  aside  into  the  bush,  putting  at 
least  three  yards  between  myself  and  the 
pathway. 

"Somehow  I  was  horribly  afraid, 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  arouse 
my  suspicions.  So  intense  was  the  silence 
that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  blackness  that 
hemmed  me  in  on  every  side,  and  I  could 
even  hear  the  ticking  of  my  watch  inside 
its  thick  gutta-percha  case. 

"Scarcely  had  I  been  in  hiding  ten 
.-econds,  however,  when  I  distinguished 
the  spongy  tread,  tread,  of  a  heavy  animal 
approaching  along  the  trail  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  sound  drew  nearer,  till  I 
could  hear  the  animal's  breathing,  and 
the  brush  of  its  body  through  the  under- 
growth. 

"Of  all  the  dangers  to  be  met  in  the 
bush,  that  of  meeting  a  wild  animal  is  of 
least  account,  but  though  I  have  been  in 
many  tight  corners,  the  sensations  I  now 
underwent  were  about  the  most  unpleasant 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Somehow  there 
was  a  foreboding  of  tragedy  in  the  very 
atmosphere,  and  as  the  unseen  beast  drew 
abreast  with  me,  the  mental  strain  became 
almost  unbearable. 

"Just  at  the  critical  moment  there  was 
a  vivid  flash  of  summer  lightning,  and 
there,  slouching  rapidly  down  the  run- 
way, so  near  that  I  could  almost  have 
touched  it,  I  beheld  the  largest  grizzly 
it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  encoun- 
ter. The  whole  scene  was  stamped  on  my 
mind  like  a  photograph,  and  I  remember 
it  to  this  day — the  dark  background  of 
overhanging  spruce  trees,  the  silver-grey 
buttes  in  the  distance,  and  there  at  my 
feet  the  great  shaggy  monster,  totally  oc- 
cupying the  runway.  I  experienced  an 
uncomfortable  two  minutes  of  it  till  the 
brute  moved  away,  which  he  did,  thank 
goodness,  without  argument." 

This  woodsman,  at  any  rate,  can  con- 
sider that  he  owes  his  present  good  health 
to  his  possession  of  the  sixth  sense.  As 
there  was  no  breeze  at  the  time,  and  not 
even  enough  light  to  enable  the  grizzly  to 
see  the  way,  it  is  vastly  probable  that  the 
two  would  have  come  to  very  close  quar- 
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ters,  aiid  each  considered  it  his  mortal  duty 
to  fight  for  supremacy. 

To  what  extent  mid  animals  possess  this 
sense  is  known  only  too  well  by  the  sports- 
man who  has  ever  tried  to  pit  his  wood- 
craft against  that  of  moose  or  caribou. 
How  often,  alas,  after  a  long  stalk  with 
wind  and  everything  in  our  favor,  does 
that  coveted  head  with  the  mighty  antlers 
look  suddenly  in  our  direction,  as  though 
some  guardian  spirit  of  the  wild  things 
had  whispered  a  warning  1  And  every 
sportsman  knows,  too,  those  first  signs  of 
unrest  and  suspicion  in  his  quarry  that 
warn  him  that  he  is  "scented"  long  be- 
fore sight,  or  scent,  or  hearing,  could  have 
given  the  alarm. 

The  question  that  we  naturally  ask  is: 
Do  we  all  possess  this  sense,  or  is  it  only 
acquirable  by  those  who  stand  in  constant 
need  of  it?  There  is  reason  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  we  all  possess  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  do  the 
Indians  and  other  people  of  the  wilderness, 
because  in  our  modern  environment,  we 
have  little  need  of  it.  Ninety  years  hence, 
very  likely,  when  silent  automobiles  glide 
at  unlimited  speed  through  our  thorough- 
fares, and  aeroplanes  innumerable  tear 
the  affrighted  atmosphere  overhead,  we 
shall  begin  to  re-develop  the  sense.  Men 
will  be  seen  to  leap  aside  without  appar- 
ent reason,  just  in  time  to  evade  the  head- 
long descent  of  an  aeronaut  dropping  from 
the  blue  ether  above  the  housetops.  It 
will  be  quite  a  common  sight  to  behold 
the  old  lady — if  there  exists  such  a  thing 
in  those  days — spring  suddenly  into  cover, 
warned  by  her  newly-developed  faculties 
that  death,  silent  and  uncheckable,  was 
approaching  from  the  rear. 

To  prove  that  these  strange  powers  are 
still  possessed  by  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
the  present  day,  pampered  though  he  may 
be  in  comparison  with  his  Stone  Age  an- 
cestors, I  recall  the  following  instance :  An 
unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  burned 
to  death  in  a  railway  accident  that  occur- 
red a  short  time  ago  in  England,  sent  the 
following  epistle  to  his  fiancee  the  night 
before  the  tragic  affair  took  place: 

"D ,  I  am  returning  to  Leeds  to- 
morrow by  the  mid-day  express.  You  know- 
how  I  hate  traveling,  but  I  have  never 
dreaded  a  journey  in  my  life  so  much  as 
I  dread  this  one.    I  have  a  haunting  pre- 


sentiment of  something  dreadful  happen- 
ing before  I  reach  home,  and  were  it  not, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  letter  was  published  in  many  of 
the  British  dailies  at  the  time,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
will  recall  its  appearance.  Most  of  us,  at 
any  rate,  can  recall  similar  examples, 
without  butting  our  heads  against  the 
never-ending  questions  of  clairvoyance 
and  witchcraft. 

When  in  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  I  came 
across  several  gentlemen  who  professed  to 
possess  superhuman  faculties.  Some  of 
them  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it. 
One  old  quack  in  particular,  with  a  spe- 
cial taste  for  missionary  and  explorer,  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  forecast  the  seasons  by 
the  look  of  a  white  man's  interior.  Being 
the  only  white  men  in  the  district,  we 
naturally  gave  this  gentleman  and  his 
faithful  friends  as  wide  a  berth  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  remember  a  story  that  was  told  in  a 
London  clubroom  by  a  famous  big  game 
hunter,  who  was  recently  killed  in  India 
by  a  scladang.  "We  were  discussing  the 
subject  under  review  when  the  big  game 
hunter  intervened. 

"Some  of  the  Hindu  shickarees,"  he 
said,  "possess  this  sense  to  an  extent  that 
would  seem  incredible  to  a  man  who  has 
never  mixed  with  them.  When  I  was  liv- 
ing in  India,  I  employed  one  shickaree 
for  some  years.  His  name  was  Lutti.  Be- 
tween the  shooting  seasons  he  acted  as  my 
personal  servant,  and  we  traveled  all  over 
India  together.  Naturally  we  got  to  know 
each  other  very  well. 

"Once,  when  out  on  a  hunting  trip,  I 
had  sent  Lutti  up  country  to  secure  stores, 
and  the  very  night  following  his  depar- 
ture I  received  news  that  a  man-eating 
tiger  I  had  been  following  for  some  weeks, 
had  moved  into  the  long  valley  across  the 
river. 

"How  I  longed  for  Lutti  to  return! 
Without  him  I  could  do  nothing.  I  sat 
up  half  the  night  longing  for  him,  and 
ultimately  decided  to  tackle  the  task  alone 
next  day,  though  it  was  the  most  risky 
business  imaginable. 

"But  when  morning  came  there  was  no 
need  to  do  this.  There  was  Lutti,  footsore 
and  weary,  preparing  my  breakfast.     He 
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had  run  forty  miles  through  the  jungle 
during  the  night. 

"  'Lutti,'  I  said.     'Why  are  you  here?' 
"  'You  want  me,  sahib?' 
"  'I  do.     But  how  did  you  know?' 
"Lutti  smiled.     'If  my  brother  were  in 
danger  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  and 
were  to  think  of  me,  should  I  not  know, 
sahib?'  he  asked;  but  when  I  questioned 
him  further  he  answered  in  the  descrip- 
tive words  of  Finwell,  the  Canadian  In- 
dian :  'Don't  know.    Just  know.'  " 

To  return  nearer  to  home  truths — our 
domestic  dog  often  furnishes  us  with  won- 
derful instances  of  the  sixth  sense.  A 
farmer  in  Nova  Scotia  possessed  a  dog 
that  could  never  be  induced  to  leave  his 
side.  One  afternoon,  however,  the  farmer 
set  out  to  visit  a  friend  who  lived  a  mile 
or  two  away,  and  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  household,  it  was  seen  that  the  dog 
seemed  reluctant  to  follow  him.  The  farm- 
er was  puzzled  and  hurt  at  the  animal's 
sudden  loss  of  affection.  He  called  it  to 
him,  but  after  a  long  and  wistful  gaze  the 
dog  slunk  away.  A  short  chase  ensued, 
but  the  animal  easily  outdistanced  its 
portly  owner,  who  was  left  to  go  his  way 
unaccompanied. 


A  few  minutes  later  a  very  different 
scene  took  place  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  house.  Along  the  wide,  dusty  road 
walked  two  children  on  their  way  from 
school — the  son  and  daughter  of  the  out- 
raged farmer. 

Suddenly  a  huge  black  beast  appeared 
through  an  open  gate  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  helpless  toddlers.  The  beast  was 
a  red-eyed,  short-horned  Durham  bull — a 
veritable  nightmare  to  its  owner. 

Now,  the  little  girl  was  wearing  a  crim- 
son cloak,  and  what  happened  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  bull  charged — the 
children  screamed  and  clung  to  each 
other.  There  was  no  one  near  enough  to 
divert  the  tragedy — in  a  few  seconds  the 
helpless  infants  would  be  beaten  hideous- 
ly to  the  ground  and  trampled  to  death. 

But  the  horrible  thing  never  occurred. 
Between  the  children  and  the  enraged 
beast  suddenly  appeared  a  guardian  angel 
in  the  most  effective  disguise  of  a  small 
mongrel  dog.  Twenty  minutes  later  the 
children  were  safe  at  home,  while  the 
little  yaller  dog,  anxious  to  carry  out  his 
duty  to  the  last  minute  degree,  still  clung 
with  avidity  to  the  nose  of  the  frantic 
Durham. 


Our  Bad  Manners,  and  Who 
Is  To  Blame 


By 

James  Grant 


MANNERS  were  first  started  by  a 
murderer:  after  that  they  grew. 
The  downfall  of  old-fashioned  man- 
ners is  part  and  parcel  with  the  growth  of 
Democracy  and  the  up-springing  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  A  good  many  people 
do  not  believe  this.  They  consider  that 
murder  and  manners  are  contradictory 
terms.  At  the  same  time  that  they  ap- 
plaud public  ownership  movements  and 
the  success  of  democratic  institutions,  thev 
deplore  the  decline  of  mannerliness  in  the 
modern  child.  Failing  to  find  anything 
else  on  which  to  blame  the  condition,  thev 
attack  the  schools  of  the  country.  This 
provokes  a  number  of  worthy  school  in- 
spectors to  make  elaborate,  not  to  say 
prosy,  denials,  which  need  never  have 
been  made  at  all. 

Real  manners  are  not  dead  nor  dying, 
but  the  old  manners  are  passing  away,  and 
new  ones  are  beginning  to  grow  in  certain 
favored  places  of  the  earth.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  until  the  new  manners  become, 
as  it  were,  popular,  the  present  day  child 
is  adorned  with  only  a  minimum,  and 
such  earnest  gentlemen  as  Earl  Grey  are 
worked  up  into  states  of  indignation 
which  give  birth  to  rash  statements, 
which  in  turn  breed  all  sorts  of  contro- 
versies and  counter  accusations. 

The  school  systems  of  this  country  are 
unquestionably  hampered  by  a  certain 
amount  of  fadism  and  experimentalism. 
No  doubt  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
"frills"  from  the  educational  programme 
of  a  modern  child  would  leave  room 
for  more  substantial  things  to  be 
planted  in  the  said  child's  cerebral  con- 
volutions. The  public  school  tries  to  teach 
the  outward  forms  of  manners.  As  a  cer- 
tain lather  blundering  school  inspector  in 


Toronto  pathetically  pointed  out,  in  re- 
futation of  Earl  Grey's  charges  against 
Canadian  children,  the  said  schools  "al- 
ways teach  the  boys  to  take  off  their  caps 
to  ladies,  and  to  rise  when  an  elder  enters 
the  room."  While  this  worthy  gentle- 
man's idea  of  the  essentials  in  manners  is 
somewhat  poverty-stricken,  nevertheless  it 
really  does  represent  just  about  the  extent 
to  which  a  crowded  curriculum  can  deal 
with  such  a  subject. 

The  private  boarding  schools  of  the 
country  are  unquestionably  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  to  attend  to  this  side  of  the 
young  person's  equipment,  because  the 
masters  and  mistresses  have  more  hours 
in  the  day  wherein  to  influence  the  child ; 
they  are  better  paid,  and  therefore  the 
schools  can,  as  a  rule,  command  the  ser- 
vices of  better  teachers;  and  finally,  the 
teacher  in  the  private  school  meets  the 
pupil  in  the  very  hours  when  so  subtle  a 
thing  as  "good  manners"  may  best  be 
instilled  into  the  bearing  of  the  young  per- 
son. The  private  school  teacher  may  in- 
fluence the  boy  or  girl  at  meals,  in  sports, 
in  the  choice  of  reading  matter  outside  of 
actual  school  studies,  in  the  spending  of 
leisure  moments,  and  in  the  social  events 
which  may  occupy  the  evenings.  These 
are  the  times  when  the  germ  of  good  man- 
ners is  easiest  received  and  most  likely  to 
thrive  in  the  child.  But  the  teacher  in 
the  public  school  has  only  the  few  hours 
when  his  pupils  are  playing  games  for 
this  work,  unless  he  or  she  is  of  such  a 
rare  character — and  indeed  there  are  some 
in  Canadian  public  schools — that  even  in 
the  teaching  of  such  prosy  things  as  arith- 
metic, geography  and  grammar,  tlie 
scholars  will  be  made  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  that  outward  and  visible  con- 
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duct  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  is 
the  sign  of  an  inward  grace  —  I  don't 
mean  anything  religious — and  which  con- 
stitutes "good  manners." 

What  manners  are  and  what  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  are  different  things. 
Manners,  to  repeat  and  to  para- 
phrase a  golden  text  or  a  cate- 
chism reminiscent  of  Sunday  school 
days,  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  grace.  The  trouble  with  man- 
ners, however,  has  been  that  whereas  there 
was  once  a  time  when  they  really  were  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  inward  con- 
dition of  mind  and  soul,  there  followed 
a  period  wherein  every  one  who  wanted 
to  make  progress  in  the  world  decorated 
himself  with  the  badges  of  good  manners 
merely  as  a  means  of  concealing  his  real 
self.  Mankind  set  up  all  .sorts  of  idols 
and  ideals  which  were  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  Church  of  Good  Manners.  All 
sorts  of  ritual  has  been  added  bv  the  writ- 
ers of  "etiquette  books,"  and  while  all  these 
things  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  sum  of 
the  world's  graces,  they  are  often  far  re- 
moved from  the  real  thing  which  origin- 
ally prompted  these  forms. 

Good  manners  do  not  necessarily  in- 
clude all  the  rules  of  modern  society,  .such 
as  when  to  use  this  knife  and  when  that 
one,  and  a  thousand  other  small  details. 
These  come  under  the  department  of  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  which  are  sub- 
departments  of  manners.  But  good  man- 
ners refer  to  the  values  which  a  man  by 
his  conduct  shows  that  he  places  on  the 
world  at  large,  upon  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  upon — 
himself.  Good  manners  is  the  term  which 
applies  to  a  man's  appreciation  of  these 
three  things.  According  to  the  respect 
he  pays  them  are  his  manners  good  or 
bad. 

The  murder  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  "good  manners"  took  place 
in  the  days  before  the  Stone  Age, 
probably  before  monkeys  took  to 
marriages,  baptisms,  cooked  food  and 
opera  cloaks.  But  since  most  people  re- 
fute the  monkey  theory  and  stand  up  for 
the  honor  of  Adam's  ancestry  or  manufac- 
ture— whichever  you  please — one  must 
define  this  important  murder  as  having 
taken  place  shortly  after  the  earth  was 
given  its  human  population. 


There  was  a  fight  between  two  of  the 
populace.  It  may  have  been  over  a  bone 
or  a  woman  or  the  theory  of  creation.  It 
may  have  been  fought  with  stone  axes  or 
wooden  spears,  in  bouts  or  in  a  go-as-you- 
please.  Such  details  do  not  matter;  the 
thing  is  that  one  man  survived  and  that 
by  his  murderous  prowess  he  instilled  into 
the  souls  of  the  deceased's  friends  and  re- 
latives a  degree  of  respect  for  him.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  surviving 
cave-dweller  made  a  noise  over  his  soup 
or  did  not;  whether  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
boor  or  of  a  poet;  whether  he  abused  his 
wives  in  the  purity  of  Gaelic  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  British — he  was  the  father  of 
good  manners,  and  somebody  ought  to 
build  a  hospital  to  him. 

You  might  read  the  history  of  good 
manners  this  way. 

They  started  with  a  brawl  which  ended 
in  the  neighbors  being  respectful  to  the 
victor.  They  had  .seen  lais  prowess.  They 
were  inspired  with  appreciation  for  his 
powers  of  creating  a  concussion.  This 
was  the  lowest  form  of  manners,  because 
it  was  based  upon  fear.  There  is  much 
of  it  still  extant. 

After  this  there  were  other  fights,  and 
for  convenience  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  a  blow  .shovild  not  be  delivered  below 
the  belt,  and  that  certain  other  crude  rules 
must  be  observed,  such  as  wiping  off  the 
club  after  the  fight  and  clearing  up  the 
debris.  It  was  agreed  that  a  cave-dwell- 
ing gentleman  should  not  go  courting 
without  washing  off  the  signs  of  victory, 
and  thus,  very  slowly,  grew  up  respect 
for  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is  this 
same  impulse  that  prompts  a  man  to  obey 
the  more  finished  laws  to-day,  only  that 
instead  of  fearing  physical  violence,  he 
fears  the  penalty  of  popular  opinion  and 
public  ridicule. 

After  a  time  came  the  "cute"  man,  the 
man  who  overcame  brute  strenath  with 
strategy,  with  litheness,  with  artifice,  .sub- 
terfuge and  ambush.  He  won  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  to  him,  instead 
of  to  the  early  incarnations  of  Jack  John- 
son, that  the  public  lifted  its  hat,  as  it 
were.  This  gentleman  was  the  father  of 
lawyers. 

Presently  it  was  seen  that  a  graceful 
man  could  escape  from  fighting  at  all,  by 
turning  his  tongue  against  an  assailant, 
l»y  overcoming  him  with  repartee.     Fol- 
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lowed  then  the  period  of  grace  and  gal- 
lantry when  men  began  to  fear  the  things 
which  sting  the  ear. 

And  finally,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
code  of  things  toward  which  a  man  should 
show  respect  has  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  this:  respect  money,  for  money 
is  power  crystallized;  respect  brains,  for 
that  is  power ;  respect  position  and  author- 
ity and  the  law  for  each  exerts  power,  res- 
pect brute  strength,  for  "that  is  another 
sort  of  power.  In  short,  respect  POWER ; 
that  is  the  great  thing;  after  that,  respect 
women,  children  and  religion.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  respect  the  little  laws  of  your 
own  stratum  of  society,  whether  they  refer 
to  the  division  of  "swag,"  or  the  use  of 
finger  bowls. 

All  the  world  respects  money  and  posi- 
tion and  authority,  and  is  good  mannered 
to  them,  however  grudgingly.  The  ma- 
jority respect  brains  and  the  law  and  brute 
strength.  Most  people  respect  women, 
children  and  religion  in  a  superficial  way ; 
each  class  respects  its  own  little  laws  re- 
garding minor  social  matters  and  matters 
of  good  taste.  In  some  it  is  au  fait  to 
pour  tea  into  the  saucer  and  drink  it. 

But  it  is  the  children  and  the  public 
school  that  are  accused.  It  is  said  that 
they  do  not  show  respect  where  it  should 
be  shown.  It  is  quite  true.  Coming  out 
of  the  age  of  aristocracy,  the  child  of  the 
democrat  finds  that  its  forefathers  kow- 
towed to  all  sorts  of  old  things,  in  which 
it  can  see  nothing  to  kow-tow  to.  It 
learns  to  respect  everything  "on  its  mer- 
its," but  it  is  not  taught  how  to  look  for 
the  merits.  The  first  instincts  of  the 
child  are,  of  course,  good ;  it  respects  kind- 
ness and  comradeship  and  protection. 
After  that,  brute  strength,  then  position, 
then  money.  Old  age,  innocence,  purity, 
aflBiction,  the  beauty  in  a  flower  or  a  rain- 
storm or  a  ray  of  sun,  require  more  than 
a  casual  glance  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
only  instinct  that  recognizes  in  them 
something  to  be  respected  and  instinct 
comes  from  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion back,  and  from  the  home — not  the 
school.  What  is  the  worth  of  a  drill  in 
the  rules  of  politeness  at  school,  if  such 
rules  do  not  find  an  instinctive  under- 
standing in  the  child's  heart?    Such  rules 


breed  only  superficial  mannerliness;  they 
make  "gents,"  not  gentlemen ;  they  open 
the  doors  of  homes  to  social  bounders. 

It  is  bad  manners  to  offend  or  to  injure, 
unnecessarily.  It  is  bad  manners,  will- 
ingly, to  allow  weaker  people  to  be  offend- 
ed or  injured.  It  is  bad  manners  to  accept 
an  insult,  for  in  these  things  one  shows  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  sensitivities  and 
rights  of  others,  and  a  lack  of  self-respect. 
It  is  good  manners  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate, not  power,  but  worth;  not  the 
false  heroism  of  the  daily  newspaper 
column,  but  the  real  heroism  that  one 
hears  less  about  and  that  goes  on  in  pro- 
saic respectable  homes,  in  ministerial  cabi- 
nets, on  the  hopeless  platforms  of  opposi- 
tion leaders.  It  is  because  the  newspaper 
selects  always  the  colorful  things — and 
this  is  its  business,  after  all — that  respect 
is  paid  to  wrong  things,  and  good  man- 
ners are  accordingly  corrupted. 

The  instilling  of  good  manners  in  a 
child  is  a  matter  for  the  parents.  It  is 
for  them  to  counter  the  tendency  of  the 
new  age,  just  as  it  is  to  forget  the  old 
age.  Manners  must  not  be  based  upon 
false  ideas  or  caste  and  precedence  and 
family,  as  in  the  old  days;  nor  upon 
wealth,  spectacularism  and  power,  as  to- 
day. But  having  taught  the  child  first 
to  be  well-mannered  toward  itself — self- 
reliant — self  respecting;  then  teach  it  the 
real  qualities  of  life  that  are  worth  re- 
specting. And  not  only  will  society  bene- 
fit, but  the  child  as  well;  for  respect  for 
right  things  means  ambitions  for  right 
things;  if  the  "respects"  are  wholesome, 
so  will  be  the  ambitions.  None  but  a  great 
man  can  have  perfect  manners,  because 
he  must  be  great  who  can  appraise  cor- 
rectly and  treat  charitably  the  men  he 
meets.  He  must  be  very  sane,  who  neither 
exaggerates  nor  under-estimates  his  own 
importance  in  his  relation  to  others.  The 
only  man  who  has  no  manners  is  the 
unintelligent  anarchist  and  the  fool.  If 
all  the  world  had  real  manners,  unjust 
laws,  useless  institutions,  corruption  and 
social  diseases  would  be  wiped  out  in  a 
generation.  For  the  false  laws  would  not 
be  respected,  nor  the  useless  institutions; 
and  the  good  manners  of  the  people, 
working  through  their  self-respect,  would 
make  them  resent  inefficiency  and  ugli- 
ness in  the  social  structure. 
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THE  great  city  of  Bagdad-on-the  Sub- 
way, which  is  to  say,  New  York,  is 
caHph-ridden.  Its  palaces,  bazaars, 
Ichans  and  byways  are  thronged  with  Al 
Rashids  in  divers  disguises,  seeking  di- 
version and  victims  for  their  unbridled 
generosity.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  poor 
beggar  whom  they  are  willing  to  let  en- 
joy his  spoils  unsuccored,  nor  a  wrecked 
unfortunate  upon  whom  they  will  not  re- 
shower  the  means  of  fresh  misfortune. 
You  will  hardly  find  anywhere  a  hungry 
one  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
tighten  his  belt  in  gift  libraries,  nor  a 
poor  pundit  who  has  not  blushed  at  the 
holiday  basket  of  celery-crowned  turkey 
forced  resoundingly  through  his  door  by 
the  eleemosynary  press. 

So  then,  fearfully  through  the  Harum- 
haunted  streets  creep  the  one-eyed  calen- 
ders, the  Little  Hunchback  and  the  Bar- 
ber's Sixth  Brother,  hoping  to  escape  the 
ministrations  of  the  roving  horde  of  cali- 
phoid  sultans. 

Entertainment  for  many  Arabian 
nights  might  be  had  from  the  histories  of 
those  who  have  escaped  the  largesse  of  the 
army  of  Commanders  of  the  Faithful. 
Until  dawn  you  might  sit  on  the  enchant- 
ed rug  and  listen  to  such  stories  as  are  told 
of  the  powerful  genie  Roc-Ef-El-Er  who 
sent  the  Forty  Thieves  to  soak  up  the  oil 
plant  of  Ali  Baba;  of  the  good  Caliph 
Kar-Neg-Ghe,  who  gave  away  palaces;  of 
the  Seven  Voyages  of  Sailbad,  the  Sin- 
ner, who  frequented  wooden  excursion 
steamers  among  the  islands;  of  the  Fish- 
erman and  the  Bottle;  of  the  Barmecides' 
Boarding  house;  of  Aladdin's  rise  to 
wealth  by  means  of  his  Wonderful  Ga.s- 
meter. 


But  now,  there  being  ten  sultans  to  one 
Sheherazade,  she  is  held  too  valuable  to 
be  in  fear  of  the  bowstring.  In  conse- 
quence the  art  of  narrative  languishes. 
And,  as  the  lesser  caliphs  are  hunting  the 
happy  poor  and  the  resigned  unfortunate 
from  cover  to  cover  in  order  to  heap  upon 
them  strange  mercies  and  mysterious 
benefits,  too  often  comes  the  report  from 
Arabian  headquarters  that  the  captive  re- 
fused "to  talk." 

This  reticence,  then,  in  the  actors  who 
perform  the  sad  comedies  of  their  philan- 
thropy-scourged world,  must,  in  a  degree, 
account  for  the  shortcomings  of  this  pain- 
fully gleaned  tale,  which  shall  be  called 

THE   STORY   OF    THE   CALIPH   WHO    ALLEVI- 
ATED   HIS    CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Jacob  Spraggins  mixed  for  himself 
some  Scotch  and  lithia  water  at  his  $1,- 
200  oak  sideboard.  Inspiration  must  have 
resulted  from  its  imbibition,  for  imme- 
diately afterward  he  struck  the  quartered 
oak  soundly  with  his  fist  and  shouted  to 
the  empty  dining  room: 

"By  the  coke  ovens  of  hell,  it  must  be 
that  ten  thousand  dollars!  If  I  can  get 
that  squared,  it'll  do  the  trick." 

Thus,  by  the  commonest  artifice  of  the 
trade,  having  gained  your  interest,  the 
action  of  the  story  will  now  be  suspended, 
leaving  you  grumpily  to  consider  a  sort 
of  dull  biography  beginning  fifteen  years 
before. 

When  old  Jacob  was  young  Jacob,  he 
was  a  breaker  boy  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
mine.  I  don't  know  what  a  breaker  boy 
is;  but  his  occupation  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing by  a  coal  dump  with  a  wan  look  and 
a  dinner-pail  to  have  his  picture  taken  for 
magazine  articles.     Anyhow,    Jacob    was 
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one.  But,  instead  of  dying  of  overwork 
at  nine,  and  leaving  his  helpless  parents 
and  brothers  at  the  mercy  of  the  nnion 
strikers'  reserve  fund,  he  hitched  up  his 
galluses,  put  a  dollar  or  two  in  a  side  pro- 
position now  and  then,  and  at  forty-five 
was  worth  $20,000,000. 

There  now!  it's  over.  Hardly  had 
time  to  yawn,  did  you?  I've  seen  bio- 
graphies that — but  let  us  dissemble. 

I  want  you  to  consider  Jacob  Spraggins, 
Esq.,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
stage  of  his  career.  The  stages  meant  are, 
first,  humble  origin;  second,  deserved  pro- 
motion; third,  stockholder;  fourth,  capi- 
talist; fifth,  trust  magnate;  sixth,  rich 
malefactor ;  seventh,  caliph ;  eight,  x. 
The  eight  stage  shall  be  left  to  the  higher 
mathematics. 

At  fifty-five  Jacob  retired  from  active 
business.  The  income  of  a  czar  was  still 
rolling  on  him  from  coal,  iron,  real  estate, 
oil,  railroads,  manufacturies,  and  corpora- 
tions, but  none  of  it  touched  Jacob's 
hands  in  a  raw  state.  It  was  a  sterilized 
increment,  carefully  cleaned  and  dusted 
and  fumigated  until  it  arrived  at  its  ulti- 
mate stage  of  untainted,  spotless  checks  in 
the  white  fingers  of  his  private  secretary. 
Jacob  built  a  three-million-dollar  palace 
on  a  corner  lot  fronting  on  Nabob  Ave- 
nue, city  of  New  Bagdad,  and  began  to 
feel  the  mantle  of  the  late  H.  A.  Rashid 
descending  upon  him.  Eventually  Jacob 
slipped  the  mantle  under  his  collar,  tied 
it  in  a  neat  four-in-hand,  and  became  a 
licensed  harrier  of  our  Mesopotamian 
proletariat. 

When  a  man's  income  becomes  so  large 
that  the  butcher  actually  sends  him  the 
kind  of  steak  he  orders,  he  begins  to  think 
about  his  soul's  salvation.  Now,  the  vari- 
ous stages  or  classes  of  rich  men  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  capitalist  can  tell  you 
to  a  dollar  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  The 
trust  magnate  "estimates"  it.  The  rich 
malefactor  hands  you  a  cigar  and  denies 
that  he  has  bought  the  P.  D.  &  Q.  The 
caliph  merely  smiles  and  talks  about 
Hammerstein  and  the  musical  lasses. 
There  is  a  record  of  tremendous  alterca- 
tion at  breakfast  in  a  "Where-to-Dine- 
Well"  tavern  between  a  magnate  and  his 
wife,  the  rift  within  the  loot  being  that 
ine  wife  calculated  their  fortune  at  a  fig- 
ure $3,000,000  higher  than  did  her  future 
divorce.     Oh,    well,    I,    myself,    heard    a 


similar  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  because  he  found  fifty  cents  less  in 
his  pockets  than  he  thought  he  had. 
After  all,  we  are  all  human — Count  Tol- 
stoi, R.  Fitzsimmons,  Peter  Pan,  and 
the  rest  of  us. 

Don't  lose  heart  because  the  story  seems 
to  be  degenerating  into  a  sort  of  moral 
essay  for  intellectual  readers. 

There  will  be  dialogue  and  stage  busi- 
ness pretty  soon. 

When  Jacob  first  began  to  compare  the 
eyes  of  needles  with  the  camels  in  the 
Zoo  he  decided  upon  organized  charity, 
lie  had  his  secretary  send  a  check  for  one 
million  to  the  Universal  Benevolent  As- 
sociation of  the  Globe.  You  may  have 
looked  down  through  a  grating  in  front  of 
a  decayed  warehouse  for  a  nickel  that  you 
had  dropped  through.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  Association  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of  his  favor  of  the  24th  ult. 
with  enclosure  as  stated.  Separated  by  a 
double  line,  but  still  mighty  close  to  the 
matter  under  the  caption  of  "Oddities  of 
the  Day's  News"  in  an  evening  paper, 
Jacob  Spraggins  read  that  one  "Jasper 
Spargyous"  had  "donated  $100,000  to  the 
U.B.A.  of  G."  A  camel  may  have  a 
stomach  for  each  day  in  the  week;  but  I 
dare  not  venture  to  accord  him  whiskers, 
for  fear  of  the  Great  Displeasure  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  if  he  had  whiskers,  surely  not 
one  of  them  will  seem  to  have  been  insert- 
ed in  the  eye  of  a  needle  by  that  effort  of 
that  rich  man  to  enter  the  K.  of  H.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids; 
signed,  S.  Peter,  secretary  and  gatekeeper. 

Next,  Jacob  selected  the  best  endowed 
college  he  could  scare  up,  and  presented 
it  with  a  $200,000  laboratory.  The  col- 
lege did  not  maintain  a  scientific  course, 
but  it  accepted  the  money  and  built  an 
elaborate  lavatory  instead,  which  was  no 
diversion  of  funds  so  far  as  Jacob  ever 
discovered. 

The  faculty  met  and  invited  Jacob  to 
come  over  and  take  his  ABC  degree. 
Before  sending  the  invitation  they  smiled, 
cut  out  the  C,  added  the  proper  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  all  was  well. 

While  walking  on  the  campus  before 
being  capped  and  gowned,  Jacob  saw  two 
professors  strolling  nearby.  Their  voices, 
long  adapted  to  indoor  acoustics,  unde- 
signedly reached  his  ear. 
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"There  goes  the  latest  chevalier  d'in- 
dustrie,"  said  one  of  them,  "to  buy  a 
sleeping  powder  from  us.  He  gets  his  de- 
gree to-morrow." 

"In  foro  conscientiae,"  said  the  other. 
"Let's  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  'im." 

Jacob  ignored  the  Latin,  but  the  brick 
pleasantry  was  not  too  hard  for  him. 
There  was  no  mandragora  in  the  honorary 
draught  of  learning  that  he  had  bought. 
That  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Jacob  wearied  of  philanthrophy  on  a 
large  scale. 

"If  I  could  see  folks  made  happier," 
he  said  to  himself — "if  I  could  see  'em 
myself  and  hear  'em  express  their  grati- 
tude for  what  I  done  for  'em,  it  would 
make  me  feel  better.  This  donatin' 
funds  to  institutions  and  societies  is  about 
as  satisfactory  as  dropping  money  into  a 
broken  slot  machine." 

So  Jacob  followed  his  nose,  which  led 
him  through  unswept  streets  to  the  homes 
of  the  poorest. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Jacob.  "I  will 
charter  two  river  steamboats,  pack  them 
full  of  these  unfortunate  children  and 
say  ten  thousand  dolls  and  drums  and  a 
thousand  freezers  of  ice  cream,  and  give 
them  a  delightful  outing  up  the  Sound. 
The  sea  breezes  on  that  trip  ought  to  blow 
the  taint  off  some  of  this  money  that  keeps 
coming  in  faster  than  I  can  work  it  off 
my  mind." 

Jacob  must  have  leaked  some  of  his 
benevolent  intentions,  for  an  immense 
person  with  a  bald  face  and  a  mouth  that 
looked  as  if  it  ought  to  have  a  "Drop  Let- 
ters Here"  sign  over  it  hooked  a  finger 
around  him  and  set  him  in  a  space  be- 
tween a  barber's  pole  and  a  stack  of  ash 
cans.  Words  came  out  of  the  post-office 
slit — smooth,  husky  words  with  gloves  on 
'em,  but  sounding  as  if  they  might  turn 
to  bare  knuckles  any  moment. 

"Say,  Sport,  do  you  know  where  you 
are  at?  Well,  dis  is  Mike  0 'Grady's  'dis- 
trict you're  buttin'  into — see?  Mike's 
got  de  stomach-ache  privilege  for  every 
kid  in  dis  neighborhood — see?  And  if 
dere's  any  picnics  or  red  ballons  to  be 
dealt  out  here,  Mike's  money  pays  for 
'em — see?     Don't  you  butt  in,  or  sorae- 

thing'll  be  handed  to  you.    Youse  d 

settlers  and  reformers  with  your  social 
ologies  and  your    millionaire    detectives 


have  got  dis  district  in  a  hell  of  a  fix,  any- 
how. With  your  college  students  and  pro- 
fessors rough-housing  de  soda-water  stands 
and  dem  rubber-neck  coaches  fillin'  de 
streets,  de  folks  down  here  are  'fraid  to 
go  out  of  de  houses.  Now  you  leave  'em 
to  Mike.  Dey  belongs  to  him,  and  he 
knows  how  to  handle  'em.  Keep  on  your 
own  side  of  de  town.  Are  you  some  wis- 
er now,  uncle,  or  do  you  want  to  scrap 
wit'  Mike  O'Grady  for  de  Santa  Glaus  belt 
in  dis  district?" 

Clearly,  that  spot  in  the  moral  vineyard 
was  pre-empted.  So  Caliph  Spraggins  men- 
aced no  more  the  people  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  East  Side.  To  keep  down  his  grow- 
ing surplus  he  doubled  his  donations  to 
organized  charity,  presented  the  Y.M.C.A. 
of  his  native  town  with  a  $10,000  collec- 
tion of  butterflies,  and  sent  a  check  to  the 
famine  sufferers  in  China  big  enough  to 
buy  new  emerald  eyes  and  diamond-filled 
teeth  for  all  their  gods.  But  none  of  these 
charitable  acts  seemed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  caliph's  heart.  He  tried  to  get  a  per- 
sonal note  into  his  benefactions  by  tipping 
bell-boys  and  waiters  $10  and  $20  bills. 
He  got  well  snickered  at  and  derided  for 
that  by  the  minions  who  accept  with  re- 
.spect  gratuities  commensurate  to  the  ser- 
vice performed.  He  sought  out  an  ambi- 
tious and  talented  but  poor  young  wo- 
man, and  bought  for  her  the  star  part  in  a 
new  comedy.  He  might  have  gotten  rid 
of  $50,000  more  of  his  cumbersome 
money  in  this  philanthrophy  if  he  had 
not  neglected  to  write  letters  to  her.  But 
she  lost  the  suit  for  lack  of  evidence,  while 
his  capital  still  kept  piling  up,  and  his 
optikos  needleorum  camelibus  —  or  rich 
man's  disease — was  unrelieved. 

In  Cahph  Spraggins's  $3,000,000  home 
lived  his  sister  Henrietta,  who  used  to 
cook  for  the  coal  miners  in  a  twenty-five- 
cent  eating  house  in  Coketown,  Pa.,  and 
who  now  would  have  offered  John  Mit- 
chell only  two  fingers  of  her  hand  to 
shake.  And  his  daughter  Celia,  nineteen, 
l:)ack  from  boarding-school  and  from  be- 
ing polished  off  by  private  instructors  in 
the  restaurant  languages  and  those  etudes 
and  things. 

Celia  is  the  heroine.  Lest  the  artist's 
delineation  of  her  charms  on  this  very 
page  humbug  your  fancy,  take  from  me 
her  authorized  description.  She  was  a 
nice-looking,  awkward,  loud,  rather  bash- 
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ful,  brown-haired  girl,  with  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, bright  eyes,  and  a  perpetual 
smile.  She  had  a  w-holesome,  Spraggins- 
inherited  love  for  plain  food,  loose  cloth- 
ing, and  the  society  of  the  lower  classes. 
She  had  too  much  health  and  youth  to 
feel  the  burden  of  wealth.  She  had  a 
wade  mouth  that  kept  the  peppermint- 
pepsin  tablets  rattling  like  hail  from  the 
slot-machine  wdierever  she  w^ent,  and  she 
could  whistle  hornpipes.  Keep  this  pic- 
ture in  mind;  and  let  the  artist  do  his 
worst. 

Celia  looked  out  of  her  window  one  day 
and  gave  her  heart  to  the  grocer's  young 
man.  The  receiver  thereof  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  conceding  immorta- 
lity to  his  horse  and  calling  down  upon 
him  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked;  so 
he  did  not  notice  the  transfer.  A  horse 
should  stand  still  when  you  are  lifting  a 
crate  of  strictly  new-laid  eggs  out  of  the 
wagon. 

Young  lady  reader,  you  would  have 
liked  that  grocer's  young  man  yourself. 
But  you  wouldn't  have  given  him  your 
heart,  because  you  are  saving  it  for  a  rid- 
ing-master, or  a  shoe-manufacturer  with 
a  torpid  liver,  or  something  quiet  but 
rich  in  grey  tweeds  at  Palm  Beach.  Oh, 
I  know  about  it.  So  I  am  glad  the  gro- 
cer's young  man  was  for  Celia,  and  not 
for  you. 

The  grocer's  young  man  w^as  slim  and 
straight  and  as  confident  and  easy 
in  his  movements  as  the  man  in 
the  back  of  the  magazines  who  wears 
the  new  frictionless  roller  suspen- 
ders. He  wore  a  grey  bicycle  cap  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  his  hair  w^as  straw- 
colored  and  curly,  and  his  sunburned  face 
looked  like  one  that  smiled  a  good  deal 
when  he  was  not  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  to  delivery- 
wagon  horses.  He  slung  imported  Al 
fancy  groceries  about  as  though  they  were 
only  the  stuff  he  delivered  at  boarding- 
houses;  and  when  he  picked  up  his  whip, 
your  mind  instantly  recalled  Mr.  Tack- 
ett  and  his  air  wnth  the  buttonless  foils. 

Tradesmen  delivered  their  goods  at  a 
side  gate  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
grocer's  wagon  came  about  ten  in  the 
morning.  For  three  days  Celia  watched 
the  driver  when  he  came,  finding  some- 
thing new  each  time  to  admire  in  the  lofty 
and  almo.st  contemptuous  way  he  had  of 


tossing  around  the  choicest  gifts  of  Po- 
mona, Ceres,  and  the  canning  factories. 
Then  she  consulted  Annette. 

To  be  explicit,  Annette  McCorkle,  the 
.second  housemaid,  who  deserves  a  para- 
graph herself.  Annette  Fletcherized 
large  numbers  of  romantic  novels  which 
she  obtained  at  a  free  public  library 
branch  (donated  by  one  of  the  biggest 
caliphs  in  the  business.)  She  was  Celia's 
sidekicker  and  chum,  though  Aunt  Hen- 
rietta didn't  know  it,  you  may  hazard  a 
bean  or  two. 

"Oh,  canary-bird  seed!"  exclaimed  An- 
nette. "Ain't  it  a  corkin'  situation?  You 
a  heiress,  and  fallin'  in  love  with  him  on 
sight!  He's  a  sweet  boy,  too,  and  above 
his  business.  But  he  ain't  susceptible  like 
the  common  run  of  grocer's  assistants.  He 
never  pays  no  attention  to  me." 
"He  will  to  me,"  said  Celia. 
"Riches  "  began  Annette,  un- 
sheathing the  not  unjustifiable  feminine 
sting. 

"Oh,  you're  not  so  beautiful,"  said 
Celia,  with  her  wide,  disarming  smile. 
"Neither  am  I;  but  he  shan't  know  that 
there's  any  money  mixed  up  with  my 
looks,  such  as  they  are.  That's  fair.  Now, 
I  want  you  to  lend  me  one  of  your  caps 
and  an  apron,  Annette." 

"Oh,  marshmallows!"  cried  Annette.  "I 
see.  Ain't  it  lovely?  It's  just  like  "Lur- 
line,  the  Left-Handed;  or,  A  Buttonhole 
Maker's  Wrongs.'  I'll  bet  he'll  turn  out 
to  be  a  count." 

There  was  a  long  hallway  (or  "passage- 
way," as  they  call  it  in  the  land  of  the 
Colonels)  with  one  side  latticed,  running 
along  the  rear  of  *he  house.  The  grocer's 
young  man  went  through  this  to  deliver 
his  goods.  One  morning  he  passed  a  girl 
in  there  with  shining  eyes,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  wide,  smiling  mouth,  wear- 
ing a  maid's  cap  and  apron.  But  as  he 
was  cumbered  with  a  basket  of  Early 
Drumhead  lettuce  and  Trophy  tomatoes 
and  three  bunches  of  asparagus  and  six 
bottles  of  the  most  expensive  Queen  olives, 
he  saw  no  more  than  that  she  was  one  of 
the  maids. 

But  on  his  way  out  he  came  up  behind 
her,  and  she  was  whistling  "Fisher's 
Hornpipe"  so  loudly  and  clearly  that  all 
the  piccolos  in  the  world  should  have  dis- 
jointed themselves  and  crept  into  their 
cases  for  shame. 
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The  grocer's  young  man  stopped  and 
pushed  back  his  "cap  until  it  hung  on  his 
collar  button  behind. 

"That's  out  o'  sight,  Kid,"  said  he. 

"My  name  is  Celia,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  whistler,  dazzling  him  with  a  three- 
inch  smile. 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  Thomas  Mc- 
Leod.  What  part  of  the  house  do  you 
work  in?" 

"I'm  the  —  the  second  parlor  maid." 

"Do  you  know  the  'Falling  Waters'?" 

"No,"  said  Celia,  "we  don't  know  any- 
body. We  got  rich  too  quick — that  is, 
Mr.  Spraggins  did." 

"I'll  make  you  acquainted,"  said 
Thomas  McLeod.  "It's  a  strathspey — a 
first  cousin  to  a  hornpipe." 

If  Celia's  whistling  put  the  piccolos  out 
of  commission,  Thomas  McLeod's  surely 
made  the  biggest  flutes  hunt  their  holes. 
He  could  actually  whistle  bass. 

When  he  stopped  Celia  was  ready  to 
jump  into  his  delivery  wagon  and  ride 
with  him  clear  to  the  end  of  the  pier  and 
on  to  the  ferry-boat  of  the  Charon  line. 

"I'll  be  around  to-morrow  at  10.15," 
said  Thomas,  "with  some  spinach  and  a 
case  of  carbonic." 

"I'll  practice  that  what-you-may-call- 
it,"  said  Celia.  "I  can  whistle  a  fine 
second." 

The  processes  of  courtship  are  personal, 
and  do  not  belong  to  general  literature. 
They  should  be  chronicled  in  detail  only 
in  advertisements  of  iron  tonics  and  in 
the  secret  by-laws  of  the  Woman's  Auxili- 
ary of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Rat  Trap. 
But  genteel  writing  may  contain  a  de- 
scription of  certain  stages  of  its  progress 
without  intruding  upon  the  province  of 
the  X-ray  or  of  park  policemen. 

A  day  came  when  Thomas  McLeod  and 
Celia  Hngered  at  the  end  of  the  latticed 
"passage." 

"Sixteen  a  week  isn't  much,"  said 
Thomas,  letting  his  cap  rest  on  his 
shoulder  blades. 

Celia  looked  through  the  lattice-work 
and  whistled  a  dead  march.  Shopping 
with  Aunt  Henrietta  the  day  before,  she 
had  paid  that  much  for  a  dozen  handker- 
chiefs. 

"Maybe  I'll  get  a  rai.se  next  month," 
said  Thomas.  "I'll  be  around  to-morrow 
at  the  same  time  with  a  bag  of  flour  and 
the  laundry  soap." 


"All  right,"  said  Celia.  "Annette's 
married  cousin  pays  only  $20  a  month 
for  a  flat  in  the  Bronx." 

Never  for  a  moment  did  she  count  on 
the  Spraggins'  money.  She  knew  Aunt 
Henrietta's  invincible  pride  of  caste  and 
pa's  mightiness  as  a  Colossus  of  cash,  and 
she  understood  that  if  she  choose  Thomas 
she  and  her  grocer's  young  man  might 
go  whistle  for  their  living. 

Another  day  came,  Thomas  violating 
the  dignity  of  Nabob  Avenue  with  "The 
Devil's  Dream,"  whistled  keenly  between 
his  teeth. 

"Raised  to  eighteen  a  week  yesterday," 
he  said.  "Been  pricing  flats  around 
Morningside.  You  want  to  start  untying 
those  apron  strings  and  unpinning  that 
cap,  old  girl." 

"Oh,  Tommy!"  said  Celia,  with  her 
broadest  smile.  "Won't  that  be  enough? 
I  got  Betty  to  show  me  how  to  make  a 
cottage  pudding.  I  guess  we  could  call  it 
a  flat  pudding  if  we  wanted  to." 

"And  tell  no  lie,"  said  Thomas. 

"And  I  can  sweep  and  polish  and  dust 
— of  course,  a  parlor  maid  learns  that. 
And  we  could  whistle  duets  of  evenings." 

"The  old  man  said  he'd  raise  me  to 
twenty  at  Christmas  if  Bryan  couldn't 
think  of  any  harder  name  to  call  a  Re- 
publican than  a  'pcstnoner,' "  said  the 
grocer's  young  man. 

"I  can  sew,"  said  Ceclia;  "and  I  know 
that  you  must  make  the  gas  company's 
man  show  his  badge  when  he  comes  to 
look  at  the  meter ;  and  I  know  how  to  put 
up  quince  jam  and  window  curtains." 

"Bully!  you're  all  right,  Cele.  Yes,  I 
believe  we  can  pull  it  off  on  eighteen." 

As  he  was  jumping  into  the  wagon  the 
second  parlor  maid  braved  discovery  by 
running  swiftly  to  the  gate. 

"And,  oh.  Tommy,  I  forgot,",  she  call- 
ed, softly.  "I  believe  I  could  make  your 
neckties." 

"Forget  it,"  said  Thomas  decisively. 

"And  another  thing,"  she  continued. 
"Sliced  cucumbers  at  night  will  drive 
away  cockroaches." 

"And  sleep,  too,  you  bet,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod. "Yes,  I  believe  if  I  have  a  delivery 
to  make  on  the  West  Side  this  afternoon 
I'll  look  in  at  a  furniture  store  I  know 
over  there." 

It  was  just  as  the  wagon  dashed  away 
that  old  Jacob  Spraggins  struck  the  side- 
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l)oard  with  his  fist  and  made  the  mysteri- 
ous remark  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
that  you  perhaps  remember.  Which  just- 
ifies the  retlection  that  some  stories,  as 
well  as  life,  and  puppies  throwni  into  wells, 
move  around  in  circles.  Painfully  but 
briefly  we  must  shed  light  on  Jacob's 
words. 

The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  made 
when  he  was  twenty.  A  poor  coal-digger 
(ever  hear  of  a  rich  one?)  had  saved  a 
dollar  or  two  and  bought  a  small  tract  of 
land  on  a  hillside  on  which  he  tried  to 
raise  corn.  Not  a  nubbin.  Jacob,  whose 
nose  was  a  divining-rod,  told  him  there 
was  a  vein  of  coal  beneath.  He  bought 
the  land  from  the  miner  for  $125  and  sold 
it  a  month  afterward  for  $10,000.  Luck- 
ily the  miner  had  enough  left  of  his  sale 
money  to  drink  himself  into  a  black  coat 
opening  in  the  back,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  news. 

And  so,  forty  years  afterward,  we  find 
Jacob  illuminated  with  the  sudden 
thought  that  if  he  could  make  restitution 
of  this  sum  of  money  to  the  heirs  or  as- 
signs of  the  unlucky  miner,  respite  and 
Nepenthe  might  be  his. 

And  now  must  come  swift  action,  for 
we  have  here  some  four  thousand  words 
and  not  a  tear  .shed  and  never  a  pistol, 
joke,  safe,  not  bottle  cracked. 

Old  Jacob  hired  a  dozen  private  detec- 
tives to  find  the  heirs,  if  any  existed,  of 
the  old  miner,  Hugh  McLeod. 

Get  the  point?  Of  course  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do  that  Thomas  is  going  to  l)e 
the  heir.  I  might  have  concealed  the 
name;  but  why  always  hold  back  your 
mystery  till  the  end?  I  say,  let  it  come 
near  the  middle  so  people  can  stop  read- 
ing there  if  they  want  to. 

After  the  detectives  had  trailed  false 
clues  about  three  thousand  dollars — T 
mean  miles — they  cornered  Thomas  at 
the  grocery  and  got  his  confession  that 
Hugh  McLeod  had  been  his  grandfather, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  heirs.  Thev 
arranged  a  meeting  for  him  and  old  Jacob 
one  morning  in  one  of  their  offices. 

Jacob  liked  the  young  man  very  much. 
He  liked  the  way  he  looked  straight  at 
him  when  he  talked,  and  the  way  he 
threw  his  bicycle  cap  over  the  top  of  a 
rose-colored  vase  on  the  centre-table. 

There  was  a  slight  flaw  in  Jacob's  sys- 
tem of  restitution.     He  did  not  con.sider 


that  the  act,  to  be  perfect,  should  include 
confession.  So  he  represented  himself  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  purchaser  of  the  land 
who  had  sent  him  to  refund  the  sale  price 
for  the  ease  of  his  conscience. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  "this  sounds 
to  me  like  an  illustrated  post-card  from 
South  Boston  with  'We're  having  a  good 
time  here'  written  on  it.  I  don't  know  the 
game.  Is  this  ten  thousand  dollars 
money,  or  do  I  have  to  save  so  many 
coupons  to  get  it?" 

Old  Jacob  counted  out  to  him  twenty 
five-hundred-dollar  bills. 

That  was  better,  he  thought,  than 
a  check.  Thomas  put  them  thoughtfully 
into  his  pocket. 

"Grandfather's  best  thanks,"  he  said, 
"to  the  party  who  sends  it." 

Jacob  talked  on,  asking  him  about  his 
work,  how  he  spent  his  leisure  time,  and 
what  his  ambitions  were.  The  more  he 
saw  and  heard  of  Thomas,  the  better  he 
liked  him.  He  had  not  met  many  young 
men  in  Bagdad  so  frank  and  wholesome. 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  visit  my 
hou.se,"  he  said.  "I  might  help  you  in 
investing  or  laying  out  your  money.  T 
am  a  very  wealthy  man.  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter about  grown,  and  I  would  like  for 
you  to  know  her.  There  are  not  many 
young  men  I  would  care  to  have  call  on 
her." 

"I'm  obliged,"  said  Thomas.  "I'm  not 
much  at  making  calls.  It's  generally  the 
side  entrance  for  mine.  And,  besides, 
I'm  engaged  to  a  girl  that  has  the  Dele- 
ware  peach  crop  killed  in  the  blossom. 
She's  a  parlor  maid  in  a  house  where  I 
deliver  goods.  She  won't  be  working 
there  much  longer,  though.  Say,  don't 
forget  to  give  your  friend  my  grand- 
father's best  regards.  You'll  excu.se  me 
now;  my  wagon's  outside  with  a  lot  of 
green  stuff  that's  got  to  be  delivered.  See 
you  again,  sir." 

At  eleven  Thomas  delivered  some 
l)unches  of  par.sley  and  lettuce  at  the 
Spraggins'  mansion.  Thomas  was  only 
twenty-two;  so.  as  he  came  back,  he  took 
out  the  handful  of  five-hundred-dollar 
bills  and  waved  them  carelessly.  Annette 
took  a  pair  of  eyes  as  big  as  creained 
onions  to  the  cook. 

"I  told  you  he  was  a  count,"  she  said, 
after  relating.  "He  never  would  carry  on 
with  me." 
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"But  you  say  he  showed  money,"  said 
the  cook. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands,"  said  An- 
nette. "Carried  around  loose  in  his  pock- 
ets.   And  he  never  would  look  at  me." 

"It  was  paid  to  me  to-day,"  Thomas 
was  explaining  to  Celia  outside.  "It  came 
from  my  grandfather's  estate.  Say,  Cele, 
what's  the  use  of  waiting  now?  I'm  go- 
ing to  quit  the  job  to-night.  Why  can't 
we  get  married  next  week?" 

"Tommy,"  said  Celia,  "I'm  no  parlor 
maid.  I've  been  fooling  you.  I'm  Miss 
Spraggins — Celia  Spraggins.  The  news- 
papers say  I'll  be  worth  forty  million  dol- 
lars some  day." 

Thomas  pulled  his  cap  down  straight 
on  his  head  for  the  first  time  since  we 
have  known  him. 

"I  suppose  then,"  said  he,  "I  suppose 
then  you'll  not  be  marrying  me  next 
week.    But  you  can  whistle. 

"No,"  said  Celia,  "I'll  not  be  marrying 
you  next  week.  My  father  would  never 
let  me  marry  a  grocer's  clerk.  But  I'll 
marry  you  to-night.  Tommy,  if  you  say 
so." 

Old,'  Jacob  Spraggins  came  home  at 
9.30  P.M.,  in  his  motor  car.  The  make  of 
it  you  will  have  to  surmise  sorrowfully; 
I  am  giving  you  unsubsidized  fiction ; 
had  it  been  a  street  car  I  could  have  told 
you  its  voltage  and  the  number  of  flat 
wheels  it  had.  Jacob  called  for  his 
daughter;  he  had  bought  a  ruby  neck- 
lace for  her,  and  wanted  to  hear  her  say 
what  a  kind,  thoughtful,  dear  old  dad  he 
was. 

There  was  a  brief  search  in  the  house 
for  her,  and  then  came  Annette,  glowing 
with  the  pure  flame  of  truth  and  loyalty 
well  mixed  with  envy  and  histrionics. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  wondering  if  she 
should  kneel,  "Miss  Celia's  just  this  min- 
ute running  away  out  of  the  side  gate 
with  a  young  man  to  be  married.  I 
couldn't  stop  her,  sir.  They  went  in  a 
cab." 

"What  young  man?"  roared  old  Jacob. 
_  "A  millionaire,  if  you  please,  sir — a 
rich  nobleman  in  disguise.  He  carries  his 
money  with  him,  and  the  red  peppers  and 
the  onions  was  only  to  blind  us,  sir.  He 
never  did  seem  to  take  to  me." 

Jacob  rushed  out  in  time  to  catch  his 
car.  The  chauffeur  had  been  delayed  by 
trying  to  light  a  cigarette  in  the  wind. 


"Here,  Gaston,  or  Mike,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself,  scoot  around  the  corner 
quicker  then  blazes  and  see  if  you  can  see 
a  cab.     If  you  do,  run  it  down." 

There  was  a  cab  in  sight  a  block  away. 
Gaston,  or  Mike,  with  his  eyes  half  shut 
and  his  mind  on  his  cigarette,  picked  up 
the  trail,  neatly  crowded  the  cab  to  the 
curb  and  pocketed  it. 

"What  t'ell  you  doin'?"  yelled  the  cab- 
man. 

"Pa!"  shrieked  Celia. 

"Grandfather's  remorseful  friend's 
agent!"  said  Thomas.  "Wonder  what's 
on  his  conscience  now." 

"A  thousand  thunders!"  said  Gaston, 
or  Mike.     "I  have  no  other  match." 

"Young  man,"  said  old  Jacob,  severely, 
"how  about  that  parlor  maid  you  were 
engaged  to?" 

A  couple  of  years  afterward  old  Jacob 
went  into  the  office  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. 

"The  Amalgamated  Missionary  Society 
solicits  a  contribution  of  $30,000  toward 
the  conversion  of  the  Koreans,"  said  the 
secretary. 

"Pass  'em  up,"  said  Jacob. 

"The  University  of  Plumville  writes 
that  its  yearly  endowment  fund  of  $50,- 
000  that  you  bestowed  upon  it  is  past 
due." 

"Tell  'em  it's  been  cut  out." 

"The  Scientific  Society  of  Clam  Cove, 
Long  Island,  asks  for  $iO,000  to  buy  al- 
cohol to  preserve  specimens." 

"Waste  ba.sket," 

"The  Society  for  Providing  Heathful 
Recreation  for  Working  Girls  wants  $20,- 
000  from  jou  to  lay  out  a  golf  course." 

"Tell  'em  to  see  an  undertaker." 

"Cut  'em  all  out,"  went  on  Jacob.  "I've 
quit  being  a  good  thing.  I  need  every 
dollar  I  can  scrape  or  save.  I  want  you 
to  write  to  the  directors  of  every  company 
that  I'm  interested  in  and  recommend  a 
10  per  cent,  cut  in  salaries.  And  say — I 
noticed  half  a  cake  of  soap  lying  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall  as  I  came  in.  I  want 
you  to  speak  to  the  scrubwoman  about 
waste.  I've  got  no  money  to  throw  away. 
And  say — we've  got  vinegar  pretty  well 
in  hand,  haven't  we?" 

"The  Globe  Spice  &  Seasons  Com- 
pany," .said  the  secretary,  "controls  the 
market  at  present." 
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"Raise  vinegar  two  cents  a  gallon.  Not- 
ify all  our  branches." 

Suddenly  Jacob  Spraggin's  plump  red 
face  relaxed  into  a  pulpy  grin.  He  walk- 
ed over  to  the  secretary's  desk  and  show- 
ed a  small  red  mark  on  his  thick  fore- 
finger. 

"Bit  it,"  he  said,  "darned  if  he  didn't, 
and  he  ain't  had  the  tooth  three  weeks — 
Jaky  McLeod,  my  Celia's  kid.  He'll  be 
worth  a  hundred  millions  by  the  time 
he's  twenty-one  if  I  can  pile  it  up  for 
him." 


As  he  was  leaving,  old  Jacob  turned  at 
the  door,  and  said: 

"Better  make  that  vinegar  raise  three 
cents  instead  of  two.  I'll  be  back  in  an 
hour  and  sign  the  letters." 

The  true  history  of  the  Caliph  Harun 
Al  Rashid  relates  that  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  wearied  of  philanthropy,  and 
caused  to  be  beheaded  all  his  former 
favorites  and  companions  of  his  "Arabian 
Nights"  rambles.  Happy  are  we  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  when  the  only 
death  warrant  the  caliphs  can  serve  on  us 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tradesman's  bill. 


I  CANNOT  FACE  THE  TWILIGHT  HOUR  NOW. 


I  cannot  face  the  twilight  hour  now. 
The  soft  dusk  hour  we  used  to  love  so  well — 
Old  melodies  the  tender  silence  swell, 
Light  kisses  cool  my  waiting,  tired  brow. 
I  cannot  bear  to  live  old  hours  alone. 
Loved  hours,  that  stole  so  hurriedly  away! 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  yesterdays, 
So  full  of  golden  dreamings  all  our  own? 

I  crowd  my  days  with  duties  silently, 
I  leave  no  moment  for  reflection's  sway. 
There  is  no  place  for  memories  in  my  day — 
Men  watch,  and  marvel  at  my  energy — 
But  ah,  when  swiftly  steals  the  twilight  hour- 
I  pray  for  strength  to  meet  its  tragic  power  I 
— Amy  E.  Campbell 
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CHAPTER  IV 

I  FOUND  the  Youth  awaiting  me. 
"Say,  pardner,"  said  he,  "I 
was  just  getting  a  bit  anxious 
about  you.  I  thought  sure  tliat 
fairy  had  you  in  tow  for  a  suck- 
er. I'm  going  to  stay  right  with  you,  and 
you're  not  going  to  shake  me.     See!" 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "come  on  and  we'll 
watch  the  dance." 

So  we  got  in  the  front  row  of  spectators, 
while  behind  us  the  crowd  packed  as  close- 
ly as  matches  in  a  box.  The  champagne 
I  had  taken  had  again  aroused  in  me  thaf 
vivid  sense  of  joy  and  strength  and  colo:. 
Again  the  lights  were  effulgent,  the  music 
witching,  the  women  divine.  As  I  swayed 
a  little  I  clutched  unsteadily  at  the  Youth. 
He  looked  at  me  curiously, 

"Brace  up,  old  man,"  he  said.  "Gue.ss 
you're  not  often  in  town.  You're  not 
much  used  'O  the  dance-hall  racket." 

"No,"  I  fissured  him. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "it's  the  rotten- 
est  game  ever.  I've  seen  more  poor  bej;- 
gars  put  plumb  out  of  business  by  tbe 
dance-halls  than  by  all  the  saloons  and 
gambling-joints  put  together.  It's  th? 
game  of  catching  the  sucker  brought  to 
the  point  of  perfection,  and  there's  very 
few  cases  where  it  fails." 

He  perceived  I  was  listening  earnestly, 
and  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject. 

"You  see,  the  boys  get  in  after  they've 
been  out  on  the  claim  for  six  months  at  a 
stretch,  and  town  looks  mighty  good  to 


them.  The  music  sounds  awful  nice,  and 
the  women,  well,  they  look  just  like  angels. 
The  boys  are  all  right,  but  they've  go' 
that  mad  craving  for  the  sight  of  a  woman 
a  man  gets  after  he's  been  off  out  in  the 
Wild,  and  these  women  have  got  the  cap- 
tivation  of  men  down  to  a  fine  art.  Once 
one  of  them  gets  to  looking  at  you  with 
eyes  that  eat  right  into  you,  and  soft  white 
hands,  and  pretty  coaxing  ways,  well,  it's 
mighty  hard  to  hold  back.  A  man's  a 
fool  to  come  near  these  places  if  he's  got 
a  poke — 'cept,  like  me,  he  knows  the  ropes 
and  he's  right  onto  himself." 

The  Youth  said  this  with  quite  a  com- 
placent air.    He  went  on: 

"These  girls  work  on  a  percentage  basis. 
You'll  notice  every  time  you  buy  them  a 
drink  the  waiter  gives  them  a  check.  That 
means  that  when  the  night's  over  they 
cash  in  and  get  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  money  you've  spent  on  them.  That's 
how  they're  so  keen  on  ordering  fresh  bot- 
tles. Sometimes  they'll  say  a  bottle's 
gone  flat  before  it's  empty,  and  have  you 
order  another.  Or  else  they'll  pour  half 
of  it  into  the  cuspidor  when  you're  not 
looking.  Then,  when  you  get  too  full  to 
notice  the  difference,  they'll  run  in  gin- 
ger ale  on  you.  Or  else  they'll  get  yon 
ordering  by  the  case,  and  have  half  a 
dozen  dummy  bottles  in  it.  Oh,  there's 
all  kinds  of  schemes  these  box  rustlers  are 
on  to.  When  you  pay  for  a  drink  you 
toss  over  your  poke,  and  they  take  the 
price  out.  Do  you  think  they're  particu- 
lar to  a  quarter  ounce  or  so?     No,  sir! 
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and  you  always  get  the  short  end  of  it. 
It's  a  bad  game  to  go  up  against." 

The  Youth  looked  at  me  as  thougn 
proud  of  his  superior  sophistication. 

The  floor  was  cleared.  Girls  were  now 
coming  from  behind  the  stage,  preening 
themselves  and  chaffing  with  the  crowd. 
The  orchestra  struck  up  some  jubilant 
ragtime  that  set  the  heart  dancing  and 
the  heels  tapping  in  tune.  Brighter  than 
ever  seemed  the  lights;  more  dazzling  the 
white  and  gilt  of  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
girls  were  balancing  lightly  to  a  waltz 
rhythm.  There  was  a  witching  grace  in 
their  movements,  and  the  Youth  watched 
them  intently.  He  looked  down  at  h^s 
feet  clad  in  old  moccasins. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  just  to  have  one  spin," 
he  said;  "just  one  before  I  leave  the  darn- 
ed old  country  for  good.  I  was  alway.s 
crazy  about  dancing.  I'd  ride  thirty  miles 
to  attend  a  dance  back  home." 

His  eyes  grew  very  wistful.  Suddenly 
the  music  stopped  and  the  floor-master 
came  forward.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  man 
with  a  rich  and  vibrant  baritone  voice. 

"That's  the  best  spieler  in  the  Yukon," 
said  the  Youth. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  boomed  the  spieler. 
"Look  alive  there.  Don't  keep  the  ladi&s 
waiting.  Take  your  hands  out  of  you^- 
pockets  and  get  in  the  game.  Just  going 
to  begin,  a  dreamy  waltz  or  a  nice  juicy 
two-step,  whichever  you  prefer.  Hey,  pro- 
fessor, strike  up  that  waltz!" 

Once  more  the  music  swelled  out. 

"How's  that,  boys?  Doesn't  that  make 
your  feet  like  feathers?  Come  on,  boy3! 
Here  you  are  for  the  nice,  glossy  floor  and 
the  nice,  flossy  girls.  Here  you  are !  He'-e 
you  are!  Here  you  are!  That's  righ!, 
.select  your  partners !  Swing  your  honeys ! 
Hurry  up  there!  Just  a-goin'  to  begin. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows? 
Wake  up!  a  dance  won't  break  yoi.. 
Come  on !  don't  be  a  cheap  skate.  The 
girls  are  fine,  fit  and  fairy-like,  the 
music's  swell  and  the  floor's  elegant. 
Come  on,  boys!" 

There  was  a  compelling  power  in  his 
voice,  and  already  a  number  of  couples 
were  waltzing  round.  The  women  were 
exquisite  in  their  grace  and  springy  light- 
ness. They  talked  as  they  danced,  gazing 
with  langui.shing  eyes  and  siren  smiles  at 
the  man  of  the  moment. 


Some  of  them,  who  had  not  got  part- 
ners, were -picking  out  individuals  from 
the  crowd  and  coaxing  them  to  come  for- 
ward. A  drunken  fellow  staggered  onto 
the  floor  and  grabbed  a  girl.  She  was 
young,  dainty  and  pretty,  but  she  showed 
no  repugnance  for  him.  Round  and 
round  he  cavorted,  singing  and  whooping. 
a  wild,  weird  object;  when,  suddenly,  he 
tripped  and  fell,  bringing  her  down  with 
him.  The  crowd  roared;  but  the  girl 
good-naturedly  picked  him  up,  and  led 
him  off  to  the  bar. 

A  man  in  a  greasy  canvas  suit  with 
mucklucks  on  his  feet  had  gone  onto  the 
floor.  His  hair  was  long  and  matted,  his 
beard  wild  and  rank.  He  was  dancing 
vehementh',  and  there  was  the  glitter  of 
wild  excitement  in  his  eyes.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  bathed  for  years,  but 
again  I  could  see  no  repulsion  in  the  face 
of  the  handsome  brunette  with  whom  he 
was  waltzing.  Dance  after  dance  they  had 
together,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

"That's  a  'live  one,'  "  said  the  Youth. 
"He's  just  come  in  from  Dominion  with  a 
hundred  ounces,  and  it  won't  last  him 
over  the  night.  Amber,  there,  will  get  it 
all.  She  won't  let  the  other  girls  go  near. 
He's  her  game." 

Between  dances  the  men  promenaded 
to  the  bar  and  treated  their  companions 
to  a  drink.  In  the  same  free,  trusting 
way  they  threw  over  their  pokes  to  the 
bartender  and  had  the  price  weighed  out. 
The  dances  were  very  short,  and  the 
drinks  very  frequent. 

Madder  and  madder  grew  the  merri- 
ment. The  air  was  hot;  the  odor  of 
patchouli  mingled  with  the  stench  of  stale 
garments  and  the  reek  of  alcohol.  Men 
dripping  with  sweat  whirled  round  in 
wild  gyrations.  Some  of  them  danced 
beautifully ;  some  merely  shuffled  over  the 
floor.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to 
the  girls.  They  were  superbly  muscular 
and  used  to  the  dragging  efforts  of  the 
novices.  After  a  visit  to  the  bar  back  they 
came  once  more,  licking  their  lips,  and 
fell  to  with  fresh  energy. 

There  was  no  need  to  beg  the  crowd 
now.  A  wave  of  excitement  seemed  to 
have  swept  over  them.  They  clamoured 
to  get  a  dance.  The  "live  one"  whooped 
and  pranced  on  his  wild  career,  while 
Amber  steered  him  calmly  through  the 
mazes  of  tho  waltz.  Touch-the-Button-Nell 
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was  talking  to  a  tall  fair-moustached  man 
whom  I  recognized  as  a  black-jack  booster. 
Suddenly  she  left  him  and  came  over  to 
us.     She  went  up  to  the  Youth. 

She  had  discarded  her  blond  wig,  and 
her  pretty  brown  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  rippled  behind  her  ears.  Her 
large  violet-blue  eyes  had  a  devouring 
look  that  would  stir  the  pulse  of  a  saint. 
She  accosted  the  Youth  with  a  smile  of 
particular  witchery. 

"Say,  kid,  won't  you  come  and  have  a 
two-step  with  me?  I've  been  looking  at 
you  for  the  last  half-hour  and  wishing 
you'd  ask  me." 

The  Youth  had  advised  me:  "If  any 
of  them  asks  you,  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
devil;"  but  now  he  looked  at  her  and  his 
boyish  face  flushed. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  said  stoutly. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  she  pleaded ;  "honest 
to  goodnes3,  kid,  I've  turned  dowji  tho 
other  fellow  for  you.  You  won't  refuse 
me,  will  you?  Come  on;  just  one,  sweet- 
heart." 

She  was  holding  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
and  dragging  him  gently  forward.  I 
could  see  him  biting  his  lip  in  embarrasp- 
ment. 

"No,  thanks,  I'm  sorry,"  he  stammered. 
"I  don't  know  how  to  dance.  Besides,  I've 
got  no  money." 

She  grew  more  coaxing. 

"Never  mind  about  the  coin,  honev. 
Come  on,  have  one  on  me.  Don't  turn 
me  down.  I've  taken  such  a  notion  to 
you.    Come  on  now;  just  one  turn. 

I  watched  his  face.  His  eyes  clouded 
with  emotion,  and  I  knew  the  psychology 
of  it.    He  was  thinking: 

"Just  one — surelv  it  woiildn't  hurt. 
Surely  I'm  man  enough  to  trust  myself, 
to  know  when  to  quit.  Oh,  lordy,  would- 
n't it  be  sweet  just  to  get  my  arm  round  a 
woman's  waist  once  more!  The  sight  of 
them's  honey  to  me;  surely  it  wouldn't 
matter.  One  round  and  I'll  shake  her 
and  go  home." 

The  hesitation  was  fatal.  By  an  irre- 
sistable  magnetism  the  Youth  was  drawn 
to  this  woman  whose  business  it  ever  Wo^ 
to  hire  and  besiiile.  By  her  siren  strength 
she  conquered  him  as  .she  had  conquered 
many  another,  and  as  .she  led  him  off 
there  was  a  look  of  triumph  on  her  face. 
Poor  Youth !  At  the  end  of  the  dance  lie 
did  not  go  home,  nor  did  he  "shake"  her 


He  had  another  and  another  and  anothei. 
The  excitement  began  to  paint  his  cheek'^, 
the  drink  to  stoke  wild  fires  in  his  eyes. 
As  I  stood  deserted  I  tried  to  attract  him. 
to  get  him  back ;  but  he  no  longer  heeded 
me. 

"I  don't  see  the  Madonna  to-night,"' 
said  a  little,  dark  individual  in  spectacles. 
Somehow  he  looked  to  me  like  a  news- 
paper man  "chasing"  copy. 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  girls;  "she  ain't 
workin'.  She's  sick;  she  don't  take  very 
kindly  to  the  business,  somehow.  Don't 
seem  to  get  broke  in  easy.  She's  funny, 
poor  kid." 

Carelessly  they  went  on  to  talk  of  other 
things,  while  I  stood  there  gasping,  star- 
ing, sick  at  heart.  All  my  vinous  joy  was 
gone,  leaving  me  a  haggard,  weary 
wretch  of  a  man,  disenchanted  and  miser- 
able to  the  verge  of — what?  I  shuddered. 
The  lights  seemed  to  have  gone  blurred 
and  dim.  The  hall  was  tawdry,  cheap 
and  vulgar.  The  women,  who  but  a  mo- 
ment before  had  seemed  creatures  of  grace 
and  charm,  were  now  nothing  more  than 
painted,  posturing  harridans,  their  se- 
ductive smiles  the  leers  of  shameless  sin. 

And  this  was  a  Dawson  dance-hall,  the 
trump  card  in  the  nighty  game  of  despol" 
ation.  Dance-halls,  saloons,  gambling- 
dens,  brothels,  the  heart  of  the  town  was 
a  cancer,  a  hive  of  iniquity.  Here  had 
flocked  the  most  rapacious  of  gamblers, 
the  most  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
women  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Here  in  the 
gold-born  city  they  waited  for  their  prey, 
the  Man  with  the  Poke.  Back  there  ir 
the  silent  Wild,  with  pain  and  bloodv 
sweat,  he  toiled  for  them.  Sooner  or  late'- 
must  he  come  within  reach  of  their  talons 
to  be  fleeced,  flouted  and  despoiled.  It 
was  an  organized  system  of  sharpers, 
thugs,  harpies,  and  birds  of  prey  of  every 
kind.  It  was  a  blot  on  the  map.  It  wa? 
a  great  whirlpool,  and  the  eddy  of  it  en- 
circled  the  furthest  outpost  of  the  golden 
valley.  It  was  a  vortex  of  de.struction,  of 
ruin  and  shame.  And  here  was  I,  hover- 
ing on  its  brink,  likely  to  be  soon  .sucked 
down  into  its  depths. 

I  pre.s.'sed  my  way  to  the  door,  and  stood 
there  staring  and  swaying,  but  wheth^i- 
with  wine  or  weakness  I  knew  not.  In 
the  vociferous  and  flamboyant  street  I 
could  hear  the  raucous  voices  of  the  spiel- 
ers, the  jigging  tunes  of  the  orchestras, 
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the  click  of  ivory  balls,  the  popping  of 
corks,  the  hoarse,  animal  laughter  of 
men,  the  shrill,  inane  giggles  of  women. 
Day  and  night  the  game  went  on  without 
abatement,  the  game  of  despoliation. 

And  I  was  on  the  verge  of  the  vortex. 
Memories  of  Glcngyle,  the  laughing  of 
the  silver-scaled  sea,  the  tawny  fisher-lads 
with  their  honest  eyes,  the  herring  glitter- 
ing like  jewels  in  the  brown  nets,  the 
women  with  their  round  health-hued 
cheeks  and  motherly  eyes.  Oh,  Home, 
with  your  peace  and  rest  and  content,  can 
you  not  save  me  from  this? 

And  as  I  stood  there  wretchedly  a  timid 
little  hand  touched  my  arm. 

CHAPTER  V 

It  is  odd  how  people  who  have  been 
parted  a  weary  while,  yet  who  have 
thought  of  each  other  constantly,  will 
often  meet  with  as  little  show  of  feeling 
as  if  they  had  but  yesterday  bid  good-bye. 
I  looked  at  her  and  she  at  me,  and  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  betrayed  any  emotion 
Yet  must  we  both  have  been  infinitely 
moved. 

She  was  changed,  desperately,  pitifully 
changed.  All  the  old  sweetness  was  there, 
that  pathetic  sweetness  which  had  made 
the  miners  call  her  the  Madonna;  but  alas, 
forever  gone  from  her  was  the  fragrant 
flower  of  girlhood.  Her  pallor  was  ex- 
cessive, and  the  softness  had  vanished  out 
of  her  face,  leaving  there  only  lines  of 
suffering.  Sorrow  had  kindled  in  her 
grey  eyes  a  spiritual  lustre,  a  shining, 
tearless  brightness.  Ah  me,  sad,  sad,  in- 
deed, was  the  change  in  her! 

So  she  looked  at  me,  a  long  and  level 
look  in  which  I  could  see  neither  love  nor 
hate.  The  bright,  grey  eyes  were  clear 
and  steady,  and  the  pinched  and  pitiful 
lips  did  not  quiver.  And  as  I  gazed  on 
her  I  felt  that  nothing  ever  would  be  the 
same  again.  Love  could  no  more  be  the 
radiant  spirit  of  old,  the  prompter  of  im- 
passioned words,  the  painter  of  bewitching 
■scenes.  Never  again  could  we  feel  th^ 
world  recede  from  us  as  we  poised  on 
bright  wings  of  fancy;  never  again  com- 
pare our  joys  with  that  of  the  heaven- 
born  ;  never  again  welcome  that  pure 
ideal  that  comes  to  youth  alone,  and  that 
pitifully  dies  in  the  disenchantment  of 
graver  days.  We  could  sacrifice  all  thing.-; 
for  each  other;  joy  and  grieve  for  each 


other  —  live  and  die  for  each  other 
—  but  the  Hope,  the  Dream,  the  ex- 
altation of  love's  dawn,  the  peerle-ss  white 
glory  of  it — had  gone  from  us  forever  and 
forever. 

Her  lips  moved: 

"How  you  have  changed!" 

"Yes,  Berna,  I  have  been  ill.  But  you, 
you  too  have  changed." 

"Yes,"  she  said  very  slowly.  "I  have 
been — dead." 

There  was  no  faltering  in  her  voice, 
never  a  throb  of  pathos.  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  given  up  all  hope, 
the  voice  of  one  who  has  arisen  from  the 
grave.  In  that  cold  mask  of  a  face  I  could 
see  no  glimmer  of  the  old-time  joy,  the 
joy  of  the  season  when  wild  roses  were 
aglow.  We  both  were  silent,  two  pitifully 
cold  beings,  while  about  us  the  howling 
bedlam  of  pleasure-plotters  surged  and 
seethed. 

"Come  upstairs  where  we  can  talk," 
said  she.  So  we  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  while  a  great  freezing  shadow  seem- 
ed to  fall  and  wrap  us  around.  It  was  so 
strange,  this  silence  between  us.  We  were 
like  two  pale  ghosts  meeting  in  the  misty 
gulfs  beyond  the  grave. 

"And  why  did  you  not  come?"  .she 
asked. 

"Come — I  tried  to  come." 

"But  you  did  not."  Her  tone  was 
measured,  her  face  averted. 

"I  would  have  sold  my  soul  to  come. 
I  was  ill,  desperately  ill,  nigh  to  death. 
I  was  in  the  hospital.  For  two  weeks  I 
was  delirious,  raving  of  you,  trying  to  get 
to  you,  making  myself  a  hundred  times 
worse  because  of  you.  But  what  could  I 
do?  No  man  could  have  been  more  help- 
less. I  was  out  of  my  mind,  weak  as  a 
child,  fightj'ng  for  my  life.  That  was  why 
I  did  not  come." 

When  I  began  to  speak  she  started.  As 
I  went  on  she  drew  a  quick,  choking 
breath.  Then  she  listened  ever  so  intent- 
ly, and  when  I  had  finished  a  great  change 
came  over  her.  Her  eyes  stared  glassily, 
her  head  drooped,  her  hands  clutched  at 
the  chair,  she  seemed  nigh  to  fainting. 
When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  like  a  whis- 
per. 

"And  they  lied  to  me.  They  told  me 
you  were  loo  eager  gold-getting  to  think 
of  me;  that  you  were  in  love  with  some 
other  woman  out  there;  that  vou  cared 
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no  more  for  me.    They  lied  to  me.    Well, 
it's  too  late  now." 

She  laughed,  and  the  once  tuneful  voice 
was  harsh  and  grating.  Still  were  her 
eyes  blank  with  misery.  Again  and  again 
she  murmured:    "Too  late,  too  late." 

Quietly  I  sat  and  watched  her,  yet  in 
my  heart  was  a  vast  storm  of  agony.  I 
longed  to  comfort  her,  to  kiss  that  face  so 
white  and  worn  and  weariful,  to  bring 
tears  to  those  hopeless  eyes.  There  seem- 
ed to  grow  in  me  a  greater  hunger  for  the 
girl  than  ever  before,  a  longing  to  bring 
joy  to  her  again,  to  make  her  forget. 
What  did  it  all  matter?  She  was  still  my 
love.  I  yearned  for  her.  We  both  had 
suffered,  both  been  through  the  furnace. 
Surely  from  it  would  come  the  love  that 
passeth  understanding.  We  would  rear 
no  lily  walls,  but  out  of  our  pain  would 
we  build  an  abiding  place  that  would  out- 
last the  tomb. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "it's  not  too  late." 

There  was  a  desperate  bitterness  in  her 
face.  "Yes,  yes,  it  is.  You  do  not  under- 
stand. You — it's  all  right  for  you,  you 
are  blameless;  but  I " 

"You  too  are  blameless,  dear.  We  have 
both  been  miserably  duped.  Never  mind, 
Berna,  we  will  forget  all.  T  love  you.  Oh 
how  much  I  never  can  tell  you,  girl! 
Come,  let  us  forget  and  go  away  and  be 
happy." 

It  seemed  as  if  my  every  word  was  like 
a  stab  to  her.  The  sweet  face  was  tragic- 
ally wretched. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered,  "it  can  never 
be.  You  think  it  can,  but  it  can't.  You 
could  not  forget.  I  could  not  forget.  We 
would  both  be  thinking;  always,  alwavs 
torturing  each  other.  To  you  the  thoughl 
would  be  like  a  knife  thrust,  and  the  more 
you  lo>*d  me  the  deeper  would  pierce  its 
blade.  And  I,  too,  can  you  realise  how 
fearfully  I  would  look  at  you,  always 
knowing  you  were  thinking  of  that,  and 
what  an  agony  it  would  be  to  me  to  watc^ 
vour  agony?  Our  home  would  be  a 
haunted  one,  a  place  of  ghosts.  Neve^ 
again  can  there  be  a  joy  between  you  and 
me.    It's  too  late,  too  late !" 

She  was  choking  back  the  sobs  now, 
but  still  the  tears  did  not  come. 

"Berna,"  I  said  gently,  "T  think  I  could 
forget.  Please  give  me  a  chance  to  prove 
it.  Other  men  have  forgotten.  I  know 
it  was  not  vour  fault.    I  know  that  spiritu- 


ally you  are  the  same  pure  girl  you  were 
before.  You  are  an  angel,  dear;  my 
angel." 

"No,  I  was  not  to  blame.  When  you 
failed  to  come  I  grew  desperate.  When  1 
wrote  you  and  still  you  failed  to  come,  T 
was  almost  distracted.  Night  and  day  he 
was  persecuting  me.  The  others  gave  me 
no  peace.  If  ever  a  poor  girl  was  hounded 
to  dishonor  I  was.  Yet  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  die  rather  than  yield.  Oh,  it's 
too  horrible." 

She  shuddered. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  don't  tell  me  about 
it." 

"When  I  awoke  to  life  sick,  sick  for 
many  days,  I  wanted  to  die,  but  I  could 
not.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it 
but  to  stay  on  there.  I  was  so  weak,  so 
ill,  so  indifferent  to  everything  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter.  That  was  where 
I  made  my  mistake.  I  should  have  killed 
myself.  Oh,  there's  something  in  us  all 
that  makes  us  cling  to  life  in  spite  of 
shame  But  I  would  never  let  him  come 
near  me  again.  You  believe  me,  don't 
you?" 

"I  believe  you." 

"And  though,  when  he  went  away,  I've 
gone  into  this  life,  there's  never  been  an> 
one  else.  I've  danced  with  them,  laughed 
with  them,  but  that's  all.  You  believe 
me?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Thank  God  for  that!  And  now  we 
must  say  got  d-bye." 

"Good-byef" 

"I  said — good-bye.  I  would  not  spoil 
your  life.  You  know  how  proud  I  am, 
how  sensitive.  I  would  not  give  you  such 
as  I.  Once  I  would  have  given  myself  to 
you  gladly,  but  now — please  go  away." 

"Impossible." 

"No,  the  other  is  impossible.  You 
don't  know  what  these  things  mean  to 
a  woman.    Leave  me,  please." 

"Leave  you — to  what?" 

"To  death,  ruin — I  don't  know  what. 
If  I'm  strong  enough  I  will  die.  If  I 
am  weak  I  will  sink  in  the  mire.  Oh,  and 
I  am  only  a  girl  too,  a  young  girl  I" 

"Berna,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"No!  No!  No!" 

"Berna,  I  will  never  leave  you.  Here 
I  tell  you  frankly,  plainly,  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  you  still  love  me — you 
haven't  said   a  word  to  show  it — but  I 
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know  I  love  you,  and  1  will  love  you  as 
long  a.s  life  lasts.  I  will  never  leave  you. 
Listen  to  me,  dear:  let  us  go  away,  far. 
far  away.  You  will  forget,  I  will  forget. 
It  will  never  be  the  same,  but  perhaps  it 
will  be  better,  greater  than  before.  Come 
with  me.  0  my  love!  Have  pity  on  me. 
Berna,  have  pity.  Marry  me.  Be-  my 
wife." 

She  merely  shook  her  head,  sitting 
there  cold  as  a  stone. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "if  you  call  yourself 
dishonored,  I,  too,  will  become  dishonored. 
If  you  choose  to  sink  in  the  mire,  I,  too, 
will  sink.  We  will  go  down  together,  you 
and  I.  Oh,  1  would  rather  sink  with  you, 
dear,  than  rise  with  the  angels.  You  have 
chosen — well,  I  too  have  chosen.  We 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  vortex,  now  will 
we  plunge  down.  You  will  see  me  steep 
myself  in  sname,  then  when  I  am  a  hund- 
red shades  blacker  than  you  can  ever  hope 
to  be,  my  angel,  you  will  stoop  and  pity 
me.  Oh,  1  don't  care  any  more.  I've 
played  the  fool  too  long;  now  I'll  play 
the  devil,  and  you'll  stand  by  and  watch 
me.  Sometimes  it's  nice  to  make  those 
we  love  suffer,  isn't  it?  I  would  break  my 
firm  to  make  you  feel  sorry  for  me.  But 
now  you'll  see  me  in  the  vortex.  We'll 
go  down  together,  dear.  Hand  in  hand 
hellward  we'll  go  down,  we'll  go  down." 

She  was  looking  at  me  in  a  frightened 
way.  A  madness  seemed  to  have  gotten 
into  me. 

"Berna,  you're  on  the  dance-halls. 
You're  at  the  mercy  of  the  vilest  wretch 
that's  got  an  ounce  of  gold  in  his  filthy 
poke.  They  can  buy  you  as  they  buy 
white  flesh  everywhere  on  ear.]i.  You 
must  dance  with  them,  drink  \v'ih  them, 
go  away  with  them.  Berna,  I  can  buy 
you.  Come,  dance  with  me,  drink  v;ith 
me.  We'll  live,  live.  We'll  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry.  On  with  the  dance!  Oh, 
for  the  joy  of  life!  Since  you'll  not  be 
my  love,  you'll  be  my  light-of-love. 
Come,  Berna,  come!" 

I  paused.  With  her  head  lying  on  the 
cushioned  edge  of  the  box,  she  was  crying. 
The  plush  was  streaky  with  her  tears. 

"Will  you  come?"  I  asked  again. 

She  did  not  move. 

"Then,"  .said  I,  "there  are  others,  an.l 
r  have  money,  lots  of  it.    I  can  buy  them. 


1  am  going  down  into  the  vortex.     Look 
on  and  watch  me." 
I  left  her  crying. 

CHAPTER  VI 

It  is  with  shame  I  write  the  following 
pages.  Would  I  could  blot  them  out  of 
my  life.  To  this  day  there  must  be  many 
who  remember  my  meteoric  career  in  the 
firmanent  of  fast  life.  It  did  not  last 
long,  but  in  less  than  a  week  I  managed 
to  squander  a  small  fortune. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Dawson 
might  fitly  have  been  called  the  dissolute. 
It  was  the  regime  of  the  dance-hall  girl, 
and  the  taint  of  the  tenderloin  was  over 
the  town.  So  far  there  were  few  decent 
women  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  Respect- 
able homes  were  being  established,  but 
even  there  social  evils  were  discussed  with 
an  astonishmg  frankness  and  indifference. 
In  the  best  society  men  were  welcomed 
who  were  known  to  be  living  in  open  in- 
famy. A  general  callousness  to  social  cor- 
ruption prevailed. 

For  Dawson  was  at  this  time  the  Mecca 
of  the  gambler  and  the  courtesan.  Of  its 
population  probably  two-thirds  began 
their  day  when  mo.st  people  finished  it. 
It  was  only  toward  nightfall  that  the  town 
completely  roused  up,  that  the  fever  of 
plea-sure  providing  began.  Nearly  every 
one  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
degeneracy.  On  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  business  men  could  be  seen  the  stamp 
of  the  pace  they  were  going.  Cases  in 
Court  had  to  be  adjourned  because  of  the 
debauches  of  lawyers.  Bank  tellers  step- 
ped into  their  cages  sleepless  from  all- 
night  orgies.  Government  officials  lived 
openly  with  wanton  women.  High  and 
low  were  attainted  by  the  corruption.  In 
those  days  of  headstrong  excitement,  of 
sudden  fortune,  of  money  to  be  had  al- 
most for  the  picking  up,  when  the  gold- 
camp  was  a  reservoir  into  which  poured 
by  a  thousand  channels  the  treasure  of  the 
valley,  few  w^ere  those  among  the  men 
who  kept  a  steady  head,  whose  private  re- 
cords were  pure  and  blameless. 

No  town  of  its  size  has  ever  broken  up 
more  homes.  Men  in  the  intoxication  of 
fast-won  wealth  in  that  far-away  land  gave 
way  to  excesses  of  every  kind.  Father- 
of  families  paraded  the  streets  arm  in  arm 
with  dmi-mondaines.  To  be  seen  talking 
to  a  loose  woman  was  unworthv  of  com- 
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uient,  not  to  have  a  mistress  was  not  to 
be  in  the  swim.  Words  cannot  express 
the  infinite  and  general  degradation.  It 
is  scarcely  ]:'Ossible  to  exaggerate  it.  That 
teeming  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klon- 
dike set  a  pace  in  libertinism  that  hua 
never  been  equalled. 

I  would  divide  its  population  into  three 
classes:  the  sporting  fraternity,  whose 
business  it  was  to  despoil  and  betray;  the 
business  men,  drawn  more  or  less  into  th 
vortex  of  dissipation ;  the  nnners  from  the 
creeks,  the  Man  with  the  Poke,  here  to- 
day, gone  to-morrow,  and  of  them  all  the 
most  worthy  of  respect.  He  was  the  prop 
and  mainstay  of  the  town.  It  was  like  a 
vast  trap  set  to  catch  him.  He  would 
"blow  in"  brimming  with  health  and  high 
spirits;  for  a  time  he  would  "get  into  the 
game;"  sooner  or  later  he  would  cut  loose 
and  "hit  the  high  places;"  then,  at  last, 
beggared  and  broken,  he  would  crawl 
back  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  claim. 
0,  that  grey  city !  could  it  ever  tell  its  woes 
and  sorrows  the  great  white  stars  above 
would  melt  into  compassionate  tears. 

Ah,  well,  to  the  devil  with  all  moralis- 
ing! A  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 
Switch  on  the  lights!  Ring  up  the  cur- 
tain !    On  with  the  play ! 


In  the  casino  a  crowd  is  gathering 
round  the  roulette  wheel.  Three-deep  they 
stand.  A  woman  rushes  out  from  the 
dance-hall  and  pushes  her  way  through 
the  throng.  She  is  very  young,  very  fair 
and  redundant  of  life.  A  man  jostles  her. 
From  frank  blue  eyes  she  flashes  a  look 
at  him,  and  from  lips  sweet  as  those  of  a 
child  there  comes  the  remonstrance: 
"Curse  you;  take  care." 

The  men  make  way  for  her,  and  she 
throws  a  poke  of  dust  on  the  red.  "A 
hundred  dollars  out  of  that,"  she  says. 
The  coupler  nods ;  the  wheel  spins  round ; 
she  loses. 

"Give  me  another  two  hundred  in 
chips,"  she  cries  eagerly.  The  dealer 
hands  them  to  her,  and  puts  her  poke  in 
a  drawer.  Again  and  again  she  plavs, 
placing  chips  here  and  there  round  thc- 
table.  Sometimes  she  wins,  sometimes  she 
loses.  At  last  she  has  quite  a  pils  of  chips 
before  her.  She  laughs  gleefully.  "1 
guess  I'll  cash  in  now,"  she  says.  "That's 
good  enough  for  to-night." 


The  man  hands  her  back  her  poke, 
writes  out  a  cheque  for  her  winnings,  and 
off  she  goes  like  a  happy  child. 

"Who's  that?"  I  ask. 

"That?  that's  Blossom.  She's  a  'bute,' 
she  is.  Want  a  knockdown?  Come  on 
round  to  the  dance-hall." 


Once  more  I  see  the  Youth.  He  is  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  his  tether.  He  borrows  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  me.  "One 
more  night,"  he  says  with  a  bitter  grin, 
"and  the  hog  goes  back  to  wallow  in  the 

mire.     They've  got  you  going,   too 

Oh,  Lord,  it's  a  great  game!    Hal  ha!" 

He  goes  off  unsteadily;  then  from  out 
of  the  luminous  mists  there  appears  the 
Jam-wagon.  In  a  pained  way  he  looks 
at  me.  "Here,  chuck  it,  old  man,"  he 
says;  "come  home  to  my  cabin  and 
straighten  up." 

"All  rignt,"  I  answer;  "just  one  drink 
more." 

One  more  means  still  one  more.  Poor 
old  Jam-wagon!  It's  the  blind  leading 
the  blind. 

Mosher  haunts  me  with  his  gleaming 
bald  head  nnd  his  rat-like  eyes.  He  is  liv- 
ing with  the  little  ninety-five-pound  wo- 
man, the  one  with  the  mop  of  hair. 

Oh,  its  a  hades  of  a  life  I  am  steeped 
in!  I  drink  and  I  drink.  It  seems  to  me 
I  am  always  drinking.  Rarely  do  I  eat. 
I  am  one  of  half  a  dozen  spectacular  "live 
ones."  All  the  camp  is  talking  of  us, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  lead  the  bunch  in  the 
race  to  ruin.  I  wonder  what  Berna  thinks 
of  it  all.  Was  there  ever  such  a  senstive 
creature?  AVhere  did  she  get  that  obstin- 
ate pride?  Child  of  misfortune!  She 
minded  me  of  a  delicate  china  cup  that 
gets  mixed  in  with  the  coarse  crockery  of 
a  hash  joint. 

Remonstrantly  the  Prodigal  speeds  to 
town. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  he  cries.  "1  don't 
mind  you  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  but 
lushing  around  all  that  coin  the  way 
you're  doing — it's  wicked;  it  makes  me 
sick.     Come  home  at  once." 

"I  won't."  I  say.  "What  if  I  am  crazy? 
Isn't  it  my  money?  I've  never  sown  my 
wild  oats  yet.  I'm  trying  to  catch  up, 
that's  all.  When  the  money's  done  I'll 
quit.  I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life. 
Don't  come  spoiling  it  with  your  precepts. 
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What  a  lot  of  fuii  I've  missed  by  being 
good.  Coiue  along;  'listen  to  the  last  word 
of  human  pliilosophy — have  a  drink.' '' 

lie  goes  awuy  shaking  his  head.  There's 
no  fear  of  him  ever  breaking  loose.  He, 
with  his  smile  of  sunshine,  would  make 
misfortune  pay.  He  is  a  rolling  stone 
that  gathers  no  moss,  but  manages  to  glue 
Itself  to  greenbacks  at  every  turn. 
****** 

I  am  in  a  box  at  the  Palace  Grand.  The 
place  is  packed  with  rowdy  men  and  ri- 
bald women.  I  am  at  the  zenith  of  mv 
shame.  Right  and  left  I  am  buying  wine. 
Like  vultures  at  a  feast  they  buncli  into 
the  box.  Like  carrion  Hies  they  buz/, 
around  me.  That  is  what  1  feel  myself 
to  be — carrion. 

How  I  loathe  myself!  but  I  think  of 
Berna,  and  the  thought  goads  me  to  fresh 
excesses.  I  will  go  on  till  tiesh  and  blood 
can  stand  it  no  longer,  till  I  drop  in  my 
tracks.  I  realise  that  somehow  I  must 
make  her  pity  me,  must  awake  in  her  that 
guardian  angel  which  exists  in  every  wo- 
man. Only  in  that  way  can  I  break 
down  the  barrier  of  her  pride  and  arouse 
the  love  latent  in  her  heart. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  girls  in  the  box, 
a  bevy  of  beauties,  and  I  buy  a  case  of 
wine  for  each,  over  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth.  Screaming  with  laughter  they 
toss  it  in  bottles  down  to  their  friends  in 
the  audience.  It  is  a  scene  of  riotous  ex- 
citement. The  audience  roars,  the  girls 
shriek,  the  orchestra  tries  to  make  itself 
heard.  Madder  and  madder  grows  the 
merriment.  The  fierce  fever  of  it  scorches 
in  my  veins.  I  am  mad '  to  spend,  to 
throw  away  money,  io  outdo  all  others  in 
bitter,  reckless  prodigality.  I  fling 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  to  the  singers. 
I  open  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine.  The 
girls  are  spraying  the  crowd  with  it,  the 
floor  of  the  box  swims  with  it.  I  droy> 
my  pencil  signing  a  tab,  and  when  I  look 
down  it  is  floating  in  a  pool  of  cham- 
pagne. 

Then  comes  the  last.  The  dance  has 
begun.  Men  in  fur  caps,  mackinaw  coats 
and  mucklucks  are  waltzing  with  women 
clad  in  Paris  gowns  and  sparkling  with 
jewels.  The  floor  is  thronged.  I  have 
a  large,  hundred-ounce  poke  of  dust,  and 
I  unloose  the  thong.  Suddenly  with  a 
mad  shout  I  scatter  its  contents  round  the 
hall.    Like  a  shower  of  golden  rain  it  fall-^ 


on  men  and  women  alike.  See  how  they 
grovel  fur  it,  the  brutes,  the  vampires! 
How  they  fight  and  grab  and  sprawl  over 
it!  How  they  shriek  and  howl  and  curse! 
It  is  like  an  arena  of  wild  beasts;  it  is 
pandemonium.  Oh,  how  I  despise  them! 
My  gorge  rises,  but — to  the  end,  to  the 
end.     I  must  play  my  part. 


Always  amid  that  lurid  carnival  of  sin 
floats  the  figure  of  Blossom,  Blossom  with 
her  child-face  of  dazzling  fairness,  her 
china-blue  eyes,  her  round,  smooth 
cheeks.  How  different  from  the  pinched 
pallid  face  of  Berna!  Poor,  poor  Berna! 
I  never  see  her,  but  amid  all  the  saturnalia 
she  haunts  me.  The  thought  of  her  is 
agony,  agony.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
her.  I  know  she  watches  me.  If  she 
would  only  stoop  and  save  me  now!  Or 
have  I  not  fallen  low  enough?  What  a 
faith  I  have  in  that  deep  mother-love  of 
hers  that  will  redeem  me  in  the  end.  I 
must  go  deeper  yet.  Faster  and  faster 
must  I  swirl  into  the  vortex. 

Oh,  these  women,  how  in  my  heart  I 
loathe  them !  I  laugh  with  them,  I  quaft' 
with  them,  I  let  them  rob  me;  but  that's 

all. 

****** 

In  all  that  fierce  madness  of  debauch, 
thank  God,  I  retained  my  honor.  They 
beguiled  me,  they  tried  to  lure  me  into 
their  rooms;  but  at  the  moment  I  w^ent 
to  enter  I  recoiled.  It  was  as  if  an  in- 
visible arm  stretched  across  the  doorway 
and  barred  me  out. 

And  Blossom,  she,  too,  tried  hard  to 
lure  me,  and  because  I  resisted  it  inflamed 
her.  Half  angel,  half  devil,  was  Blossom, 
a  girl  in  years,  but  woefully  wise,  a  soft 
siren  when  pleased,  a  she-devil  when  rous-  | 

ed.  She  made  me  her  special  quarry.  She 
fought  for  me.  She  drove  off  all  the 
other  girls.  We  talked  together,  w^e 
drank  together,  we  "played  the  tables"  to- 
gether, but  nothing  more.  She  would 
coax  me  with  the  prettiest  gestures,  and 
cajole  me  with  the  sweetest  endearments; 
then,  when  I  steadfastly  resisted  her,  she 
would  fly  into  a  fury  and  flout  me  witli 
the  foulness  of  the  stews.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, but  born  to  be  bad.  No  po^ver  on 
heaven  or  earth  could  have  saved  her. 
Yet  in  her  badness  she  was  frank,  natural 
and  untroubled  as  a  child. 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
dance-hall  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  place  was  deserted,  strewed 
with  debris  of  the  night's  debauch.  The 
air  was  fetid,  and  from  the  gambling-hall 
down  below  arose  the  shouts  of  the  play- 
ers. We  were  up  there,  Blossom  and  1. 
I  was  in  a  strange  state  of  mind,  a  state 
bordering  on  frenzy.  Not  much  longer, 
I  felt,  could  I  keep  up  this  pace.  Some- 
thing had  to  happen,  and  that  soon. 

She  put  her  arms  around  me.  I  could 
feel  her  cheek  pressed  to  mine.  I  could 
see  her  bosom  rise  and  fall. 

"Come,"  she  said. 

She  led  me  towards  her  room.  No  long- 
er was  I  able  to  resist.  My  foot  was  on 
the  threshold  and  I  was  almost  over 
when 

"Telegram,  sir." 

It  was  a  messenger.  Confusedly  I  took 
the  flimsy  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 
Blankly  I  stared  at  the  line  of  type.  \ 
stared  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  was  sober 
enough  now. 

"Ain't  you  coming?"  said  Blossom,  put- 
ting her  arms  round  me. 

"No,"  I  said  hoarsely,  "leave  me,  please 
leave  me.     Oh,  my  God!" 

Her  face  changed,  became  vindictive, 
the  face  of  a  fury. 

"Curse  you!"  she  hissed,  gnashing  her 
teeth.  "Oh,  I  knew.  It's  that  other,  that 
white-faced  doll  you  care  for.  Look  at 
me !  Am  I  not  better  than  her?  And  vou 
scorn  me.  Oh,  I  hate  you.  I'll  get  even 
with  you  and  her.  Curses  you,  curse 
you " 

She  snatched  up  an  empty  wine  bottle. 
Swinging  it  by  the  neck  she  struck  me 
square  on  the  forehead.  I  felt  a  stunning 
blow,  a  warm  rush  of  blood.  Then  I  fell 
limply  forward,  and  all  the  lights  seemed 
to  go  out. 

There  I  lay  in  a  heap,  and  the  blood 
spurting  from  my  wound  soaked  the  little 
piece  of  paper.    On  it  was  written : 

"Mother  died  this  morning.    Garry." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"Here,  with  me." 

Low  and  sweet  and  tender  was  the  voice. 
1  was  in  bed  and  my  head  was  heavily 
bandaged,  so  that  the  cloths  weighed  upon 
my  eyelids.  It  was  difficult  to  see,  and  I 
■"■ns  too  weak  to  raise  myself,  but  I  seemed 


to  be  in  semi-darkness.  A  lamp  burning 
on  a  small  table  nearby  was  turned  low. 
By  my  bedside  some  one  was  sitting,  and 
a  soft,  gentle  hand  was  holding  mine. 

"AVhere  is  here?"  I  asked  faintly. 

"Here — my  cabin.    Rest,  dear." 

"Is  that  you,  Berna?" 

"Yes,  please  don't  talk." 

I  thrilled  with  a  sudden  sweetness  of 
joy.  A  flood  of  sunshine  bathed  me.  It 
was  all  over,  then,  the  turmoil,  the  storm, 
the  shipwreck.  I  was  drifting  on  a  tran- 
quil ocean  of  content.  Blissfully  I  closed 
my  eyes.     Oh,  I  was  happy,  happy! 

In  her  cabin,  with  her,  and  she  was 
nursing  me — what  had  happened?  What 
new  turn  of  events  had  brought  about  this 
wonderful  thing?  As  I  lay  there  in  the 
quiet,  trying  to  recall  the  something  that 
went  before,  my  poor  sick  brain  groped 
but  feebly  amid  a  murk  of  sinister  shad- 
ows. 

"Berna,"  I  said.  "I've  had  a  bad 
dream." 

"Yes,  dear,  you've  been  sick,  very  sick. 
You've  had  an  attack  of  fever,  brain 
fever.  But  don't  try  to  think,  just  rest 
quietly." 

So  for  a  while  longer  I  lay  there,  thrill- 
ed with  a  strange  new  joy,  steeped  in  the 
ineffable  comfort  of  her  presence,  and 
growing  better,  stronger  with  every  breath. 
Memories  came  thronging  back,  memories 
that  made  me  cringe  and  wince,  and  shud- 
der with  the  shame  of  them.  Yet  ever  the 
thought  that  she  was  with  me  was  like  a 
holy  blessing.  Surely  it  was  all  good 
since  it  had  ended  in  this. 

Yet  there  was  something  else,  some 
memory  darker  than  the  others,  some 
.shadow  of  shadows  that  baffled  me.  Then 
as  I  battled  with  a  growing  terror  and  sus- 
pense, it  all  came  back  to  me,  the  tele- 
gram, the  news,  my  collapse.  A  great 
grief  welled  up  in  me,  and  in  my  agony 
I  spoke  to  the  girl. 

"Berna,  tell  me,  is  it  true?  Is  my 
Mother  dead?" 

"Yes,  it's  true,  dear.  You  must  try  to 
bear  it  bravely." 

I  could  feel  her  bending  over  me,  could 
feel  her  hand  holding  mine,  could  feel  her 
hair  brush  my  cheek,  yet  I  forgot  even 
her  just  then.  I  thought  only  of  Mother, 
of  her  devotion  and  of  how  little  I  had 
done  to  deserve  it.     So  this  was  the  end: 
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ii  narrow  grave,  a  rending  grief  and  the 
haunting  spectre  of  reproach. 

I  saw  my  Mother  sitting  at  that  window 
that  faced  the  west,  her  hands  meekly 
folded  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  wistfully  gaz- 
ing over  the  grey  sea.  I  knew  there  was 
never  a  day  of  her  life  when  she  did  not 
sit  thus  and  think  of  me.  I  could  guess 
at  the  heartache  that  gentle  face  would 
not  hetray,  the  longing  those  tender  lips 
would  not  speak,  the  grief  those  sweet  eyes 
studied  to  conceal.  As,  sitting  there  in  the 
strange  clouded  sunset  of  my  native  land, 
she  let  her  knitting  drop  on  her  lap,  I 
knew  she  prayed  for  me.  Oh,  Mother! 
Mother! 

My  .sobs  were  choking  me,  and  Berna 
was  holding  my  hand  very  tightly.  Yet 
in  a  little  I  grew  calmer. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "I've  only  got  you  now, 
only  you,  little  girl.  So  you  mu.st  love  me, 
you  mustn't  leave  me." 

"I'll  never  leave  you — if  you  want  me 
to  stay." 

"God  bless  you,  dear.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  comfort  you  are  to  me.  I'll  try  to  be 
quiet  now." 

I  will  always  remember  those  days  as  I 
grew  slowly  well  again.  The  cot  in  which 
I  lay  stood  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  cabin, 
and  from  the  window  I  could  overlook  the 
city.  Snow  had  fallen,  the  days  were 
diamond  bright,  and  the  smoke  a.scended 
sharply  in  the  glittering  air.  The  little 
room  was  papered  with  a  design  of  wild 
roses  that  minded  me  of  the  Whitehorsc 
Rapids.  On  the  walls  were  some  little 
framed  pictures;  the  floor  was  carpeted  in 
dull  brown,  and  a  little  heater  gave  out  a 
pleasant  warmth.  Through  a  doorway 
draped  with  a  curtain  I  could  see  her  busy 
in  her  little  kitchen. 

She  left  me  much  alone,  alone  with  my 
thoughts.  Often  when  all  was  quiet  I 
knew  she  was  sitting  there  beyond  the  cur- 
tain, sitting  thinking,  just  as  I  was  think- 
ing. Quiet  was  the  kevnote  of  our  life, 
quiet  and  .sun.shine.  That  little  cabin 
misfht  have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
gold-born  city,  it  was  so  quiet.  Here  drift- 
ed no  echo  of  its  abandoned  gaiety,  its 
a;lory  of  demoralization.  How  sweet  she 
looked  in  her  spotless  home  attire,  her 
neat  wai.«t,  her  white  aprnn  with  bib  and 
.sleeves,  her  general  air  of  a  little  hou.«e- 
wife.  And  never  was  there  so  devoted  a 
nurse. 


Sometimes  she  would  read  to  me  from 
one  of  the  few  books  I  had  taken  every- 
where on  my  travels,  a  page  or  two  from 
my  beloved  Stevenson,  a  poem  from  my 
great-hearted  Henley,  a  luminous  passage 
from  my  Thoreau.  How  those  readings 
brought  back  the  time  when,  tired  of  flick- 
ing the  tawny  pools,  I  would  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  boisterous  little  burn  and  read 
till  the  grey  shadows  sifted  down!  I  was 
so  happy  then,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  Now 
everything  seemed  changed.  Life  had 
lost  its  zest.  Its  savour  was  no  longer 
.'sweet.  Its  verv  success  was  more  bitter 
than  failure.  Would  I  ever  get  back  that 
old-time  rapture,  that  youthful  joy,  that 
satisfaction  with  all  the  world? 

It  was  sweet  prolonging  my  convales- 
cence, yet  the  time  came  when  I  could  no 
longer  let  her  wait  upon  me.  What  was 
goina;  to  happen  to  us?  I  thought  of  that 
nt  all  times,  and  she  knew  I  thought  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  could  see  a  vivid  color  in  her 
cheeks,  an  eacer  brip-htness  in  her  eve. 
Was  ever  a  stranp-er  situation?  She  .slept 
in  the  little  kitcbpu,  and  between  us  there 
was  but  that  curtain .  The  faintest  draught 
■stirred  it.  There  I  lav  throunh  the  lorn?-, 
lone  night  in  that  quiet  cabin.  I  heard 
her  breath  in."-.  Sometimes  even  I  heard 
her  murmur  in  her  ."leen,  I  knew  she  was 
there,  within  a  few  vards  qf  me.  I  thouo-ht 
of  her  alwavs.  I  loved  her  bevond  all  el=e 
on  earth.  T  was  fraininj?  dailv  in  health 
and  strenp-tb.  vet  not  for  the  wealth  of  the 
"'orld  would  T  have  nassed  that  little  cur- 
tain. She  wa''  as  safe  there  as  if  she  were 
punrded  with  swords.     And  she  knew  it. 

Once  when  T  was  in  asonv  I  called  to 
her  in  the  night,  and  she  came  to  me.  She 
came  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  with  ex- 
onisite  endearments,  with  the  p-reat  love 
.=hininp;  in  her  eyes.  She  leaned  over  me. 
she  ki.ssed  me.  As  she  bent  over  mv  bed 
I  put  my  arm  round  her.  There  in  the 
darkness  were  we,  she  and  I.  her  kisses 
warm  upon  my  lips,  her  hair  bru.«hing  mv 
brow,  and  a  great  love  devouring  us.  Oh, 
it  was  hard,  but  I  released  her,  put  her 
frotri  me.  told  her  to  go  awav. 

"I'll  plav  the  game  fair,"  T  said  to  my- 
self. I  must  be  very,  verv  careful.  Our 
po'^^ition  was  full  of  danper.  So  I  forced 
mvself  to  be  cold  to  her,  and  she  looked 
both  surprised  and  pained  at  the  change 
in  me.  Then  .«he  seemed  to  put  forth 
special  effort  to  plea.se  me.     She  change^. 
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the  fashion  of  her  hair,  she  wore  pretty 
bows  of  ribbon.  She  talked  brightly  and 
lightly  in  a  febrile  way.  She  showed  little 
coquettish  tricks  of  manner  that  were 
charming  to  my  mind.  Ever  she  looked 
at  me  with  wistful  concern.  Her  heart 
was  innocent,  and  she  could  not  under- 
stand my  sudden  coldness.  Yet  that  night 
had  given  me  a  lightning  glimpse  of  my 
nature  that  frightened  me.  The  girl  was 
winsome  beyond  words,  and  I  knew  I  had 
but  to  say  it  and  she  would  come  to  me. 
Yet  I  checked  myself.  I  retreated  behind 
a  barrier  of  reserve.  "Play  the  game,"  I 
said;  "play  the  game." 

So  as  I  grew  better  and  stronger  she 
seemed  to  lose  her  cheerfulness.  Always 
she  had  that  anxious,  wistful  look.  Once 
came  a  sound  from  the  kitchen  like  stifled 
sobbing,  and  again  in  the  night  I  heard 
her  cry.  Then  the  time  came  when  I  was 
well  enough  to  get  up,  to  go  away. 

I  dressed,  looking  like  the  cadaverous 
ghost  I  felt  myself  to  be.  She  was  there  iti 
the  kitchen,  sitting  quietly,  waiting. 

"Berna,"  I  called. 

She  came,  with  a  smile  lighting  up  her 
face. 

"I'm  going." 

The  smile  vanished,  and  left  her  with 
that  high  proud  look,  yet  behind  it  was  a 
lurking  fear. 

"You're  going?"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,"  I  said  roughly,  "I'm  going." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"Are  you  ready?"  I  went  on. 

"Ready?" 

"Yes,  you're  going,  too." 

"Where?" 

I  took  her  suddenly  in  mv  arms. 

"Why,  you  dear  little  angel,  to  get 
married,  of  course.  Come  on,  Berna,  we'll 
find  the  nearest  parson.  We  won't  lose 
any  more  precious  time." 

Then  a  great  rush  of  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  But  still  she  hung  back.  She 
shook  her  head. 

"Why,  Berna,  what's  the  matter?  Won't 
you  come?" 

"I  think  not." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  wrong, 
dear?   Don't  you  love  me?" 

"Yes.  I  love  you.  It's  because  I  love 
you  I  won't  come." 

"Won't  you  marry  me?" 

"No,  no,  I  can't.  You  know  what  I 
said  before.    I  haven't  changed  any.    I'm 


^liU  the  same — dishonored  girl.  You 
(ould  never  give  me  your  name." 

"You're  as  pure  as  ;lio  driven  snow, 
liUle  one." 

"No  one  thinks  so  but  you,  and  it's  that 
'hat  makes  all  the  difference.  Everybody 
knows.  No,  I  could  never  marry  you, 
never  take  your  name,  never  bind  you  to 
me." 

'  Well,  what's  to  be  done?" 

'  Yt-u  must  go  awa/,  or — stay." 

"Stay?" 

"Yes.  You've  been  living  alone  v;ith 
me  for  a  month.  I  picked  you  up  that 
night  in  the  dance-hall.  I  had  you 
brought  here.  I  nursed  you.  Do  you 
think  people  don't  give  us  credit  for  the 
worst?  We  are  as  innocent  as  children, 
yet  do  you  think  I  have  a  shred  of  reputa- 
tion left?  Already  I  am  supposed  to  be 
your  mistress.  Everybody  knows;  nobody 
cares.  There  are  so  many  living  that  way 
here.  If  you  told  them  we  were  innocent 
they  would  scott'  at  us.  If  you  go  they 
will  say  you  have  discarded  me." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Just  stay.  Oh,  why  can't  we  go  on  as 
we've  been  doing?  It's  been  so  like  home. 
Don't  leave  me,  dear.  I  don't  want  to 
bind  you.  I  just  want  to  be  of  some  use  to 
you,  to  help  you,  to  be  with  you  always. 
Love  me  for  a  little,  anyway.  Then  when 
you're  tired  of  me  you  can  go,  but  don't 
go  now." 

I  w'as  dazed,  but  she  went  on. 

"What  does  the  ceremony  matter?  We 
love  each  other.  Isn't  that  the  real  mar- 
riage? It's  more;  it's  an  ideal. ~WeTl 
both  be  free  to  go  if  we  wish.  There  will 
be  no  bonds  but  those  of  love.  Is  not  that 
beautiful,  two  people  cleaving  together  for 
love's  sake,  living  for  each  other,  sacrific- 
ing for  each  other,  yet  with  no  man-made 
law  to  tell  them:  'This  must  ye  do?'  Oh, 
stay,  stay!" 

Her  arms  were  round  my  neck.  The 
grey  eyes  were  full  of  pleading.  The 
sweet  lips  had  the  old,  pathetic  droop.  I 
yielded  to  the  empery  of  love. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "we  will  go  on  awhile, 
on  one  condition — that  bye-and-bye  you 
marry  me." 

"Yes,  I  will,  I  will;  I  promise.  If  you 
don't  tire  of  me;  if  you  are  sure  beyond 
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all  doubt  you  will  never  regret  it,  then  I 
will  marry  you  with  the  greatest  joy  in  the 
world." 

So  it  came  about  that  I  stayed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  this  infernal  irony  of  an  existence 
why  do  the  good  things  of  life  always 
come  when  we  no  longer  have  the  same 
appetite  to  enjoy  them?  The  year  follow- 
ing, in  which  Berna  and  I  kept  house, 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Some- 
how we  had  both  just  missed  something. 
We  had  suffered  too  much  to  recover  our 
poise  very  easily.  We  were  sick,  not  in 
body,  but  in  mind.  The  thought  of  her 
terrible  experience  haunted  her.  She  was 
as  sensitive  as  the  petal  of  a  delicate  flower, 
and  often  would  I  see  her  lips  quiver  au'l 
a  look  of  pain  come  into  her  eyes.  Then 
I  knew  of  what  she  was  thinking.  I  knew 
and  I,  too,  suffered. 

I  tried  to  make  her  forget,  yet  I  could 
not  succeed;  and  even  in  my  most  happy 
moments  there  was  always  a  shadow,  the 
shadow  of  Locasto;  there  was  always  a 
fear,  the  fear  of  his  return.  Yes,  it  seem- 
ed at  times  as  if  we  were  two  unfortunates, 
as  if  our  happiness  had  come  too  late,  as 
if  our  lives  were  irretrievably  shipwrecked. 

Locasto!  where  was  he?  For  near  a 
year  had  he  been  gone,  somewhere  in  that 
wild  country  at  the  Back  of  Beyond. 
Somewhere  amid  the  wilder  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  Rockies  he  fought  his  des- 
perate battle  with  the  Wild.  There  had 
been  sinister  rumors  of  two  lone  prospec- 
tors who  had  perished  up  in  that  savage 
country,  of  two  bodies  that  lay  rotting 
and  half  buried  by  a  landslide.  I  had  a. 
sudden,  wild  hope  that  one  of  them  might 
be  my  enemy;  for  I  hated  him  and  I 
would  have  joyed  at  his  death.  When  1 
loved  Berna  most  exquisitely,  when  I  gaz- 
ed with  tender  joy  upon  her  sweetness, 
when,  with  glad,  thankful  eyes,  I  blessed 
her  for  the  sympathy  and  sunshine  of  her 
presence,  then  between  us  would  come  a 
shadow,  dark,  menacing  and  mordant.  So 
the  joy-light  would  vanish  from  my  eyes 
and  a  great  sadness  fall  upon  me. 

What  would  I  do  if  he  returned?  I 
wondered.  Perhaps  if  he  left  us  alone  I 
might  let  by-gones  be  by-gones;  but  if  he 
ever  came  near  her  again — well,  I  oiled 
the  chambers  of  my  Colt  and  heard  its 
joyous  click   as  it  revolved.   "That's  for 


him,"  I  said,  "that's  for  him,  if  by  look, 
by  word,  or  by  act  he  ever  molests  her 
again."  And  I  meant  it,  too.  Suffering 
had  hardened  me,  made  me  dangerous.  I 
would  have  killed  him. 

Then,  as  the  months  went  past  and  the 
suspicion  of  his  fate  deepened  almost  to  a 
certainty,  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
I  noticed,  too,  a  world  of  difference  in 
Berna.  She  grew  light-hearted.  She  sang 
and  laughed  a  good  deal.  The  sunshine 
came  back  to  her  eyes,  and  the  shadow  sel- 
dom lingered  there.  Sometimes  the 
thought  that  we  were  not  legally  married 
troubled  me,  but  on  all  sides  were  men 
living  with  their  Klondike  wives,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  and  where  this  domestic 
menage  was  conducted  in  quietness  there 
was  little  comment  on  it.  We  lived  to 
ourselves,  and  for  ourselves.  We  left  our 
neighbours  alone.  We  made  few  friends, 
and  in  the  ferment  of  social  life  we  were 
almost  unnoticed. 

Of  course,  the  Prodigal  expostulated 
with  me  in  severe  terms.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  with  him.  He  would  not 
have  understood  my  point  of  view.  There 
are  heights  and  depths  in  life  to  which  he 
with  his  practical  mind  could  never  attain. 
Yet  he  became  very  fond  of  Berna,  and 
often  visited  us. 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  get  churched 
decently,  if  you  love  her?"  he  demanded. 

"So  I  will,"  I  answered  calmly;  "give 
me  a  little  time.  Wait  till  we  get  more 
settled."  _ 

And,  indeed,  we  were  up  to  our  necks 
in  business  these  days.  Our  Gold  Hill 
property  had  turned  out  well.  We  had  a 
gang  of  men  employed  there,  and  I  made 
frequent  trips  out  to  Bonanza.  We  had 
given  the  Halfbreed  a  small  interest,  and 
installed  him  as  manager.  The  Jam- 
wagon,  too,  we  had  employed  as  a  sort  of 
assistant  foreman.  Jim  was  busy  installing 
his  hydraulic  plant  on  Ophir  Creek,  and 
altogether  we  had  enough  to  think  about. 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  making  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  as  things  were  look- 
ing it  seemed  as  if  two  more  years  would 
bring  me  to  that  mark. 

"Then,"  said  I  to  Berna,  "We'll  goand 
travel  all  over  the  world,  and  do  it  in 
style." 

"Will  we,  dear?"  she  answered  tender- 
ly. "But  I  don't  want  money  much  now, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  care  so  much 
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about  travel  either.  What  I  would  like 
would  be  to  go  to  your  home,  and  settle 
down  and  live  quietly.  What  I  want  is  a 
nice  tiower  garden,  and  a  pony  to  drive 
into  town,  and  a  home  to  I'uss  about.  1 
would  embroider,  and  read,  and  play  a 
little,  and  cook  things,  and — just  be  with 
you." 

She  was  greatly  interested  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  Glengyle.  She  never  tired  of 
questioning  me  about  it.  Particularly 
was  she  interested  in  my  accounts  of  Gar- 
ry, and  rather  scoffed  at  my  enthusiastic 
description  of  him. 

"Oh,  that  wonderful  brother  of  yours! 
One  would  think  he  was  a  small  god,  to 
hear  you  talk.  I  declare  I'm  half  afraid 
of  him.    Do  you  think  he  would  like  me?" 

"He  would  love  you,  little  girl;  any  one 
would." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  she  chided  me.  And 
then  she  drew  my  head  down  and  kissed 
me. 

I  think  we  had  the  prettiest  little  cabin 
in  all  Dawson.  The  big  logs  were  peeled 
smooth,  and  the  ends  squarely  cut.  The 
chinks  were  filled  in  with  mortar.  The 
whole  was  painted  a  deep  rich  crimson. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  sheet-iron,  and 
it,  too,  was  painted  crimson.  There  was 
a  deep  porch  to  it.  It  was  the  snuggest, 
neatest  little  home  in  the  world. 

Windows  hung  with  dainty  lace  cur- 
tains peeped  through  its  clustering  green- 
ery of  vines,  but  the  glory  of  it  all  was 
the  flower  garden.  There  was  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  flowers,  but  mostly  I  remem- 
ber stocks  and  pinks,  Iceland  poppies, 
marguerites,  asters,  marigolds,  verbenas, 
hollyhocks,  pansies  and  petunias,  growing 
in  glorious  profusion.  Even  the  roughest 
miner  would  stand  and  stare  at  them  as  he 
tramped  past  on  the  board  sidewalk. 

They  were  a  mosaic  of  glowing  color, 
yet  the  crowning  triumph  was  the  poppies 
and  sweet  peas.  Set  in  the  centre  of  the 
lawn  was  a  circle  that  was  a  leaping  glow 
of  poppies.  Of  every  shade  were  they, 
from  starry  pink  to  luminous  gold,  from 
snowy  white  to  passionate  crimson.  Like 
vari-colored  lamps  they  swung,  and  wak- 
ened you  to  wonder  and  joy  with  the  ex- 
ultant challenge  of  their  beauty.  And 
the  sweet  peas!  All  up  the  south  side  of 
the  cabin  they  grew,  overtopping  the  eaves 
in  their  riotous  perfection.  They  rivalled 
the  poppies  in  the  radiant  confusion  of 


their  color,  and  they  were  so  lavish  of 
blossom  we  could  not  pick  them  fast 
enough.  I  think  ours  was  the  pioneer 
garden  of  the  gola-born  city,  and  awaken- 
ed many  to  the  growth-giving  magic  of 
the  long,  long  day. 

And  it  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Berna's 
heart.  I  would  sit  on  the  porch  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  when  down  the  mighty 
Yukon  a  sunset  of  vast  and  violent  beauty 
flamed  and  languished,  and  I  would 
watch  her  as  she  worked  among  her  flow- 
ers. I  can  see  her  flitting  figure  in  a  dress 
of  dainty  white  as  she  hovered  over  a 
beautiful  blossom.  I  can  hear  her  calling 
me,  her  voice  like  the  music  of  a  flute, 
calling  me  to  come  and  see  some  triumph 
of  her  skill.  I  have  a  picture  of  her  com- 
ing towards  me  with  her  arms  full  of 
flowers,  burying  her  face  lovingly  among 
tne  velvet  petals,  and  raising  it  again,  the 
sweetest  flower  of  all.  How  radiantly  out- 
shone her  eyes,  and  her  face,  delicate  as  a 
cameo,  seemed  to  have  stolen  the  fairest 
tints  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Starry  vines  screened  the  porch,  and 
everywhere  were  swinging  baskets  of  silver 
birch,  brimming  over  with  the  delicate 
green  of  smilax  or  clouded  in  an  amethys- 
tine mist  of  lobelias.  I  can  still  see  the 
little  sitting-room  with  its  piano,  its  plen- 
titude  of  cushions,  its  book-rack,  its  Indian 
corner,  its  tasteful  paper,  its  pictures,  and 
always  and  everywhere  flowers,  flowers. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
them.  They  glorified  the  crudest  corner, 
and  made  our  home  like  a  nook  in  fairy- 
land, 

I  remember  one  night  as  I  sat  reading 
she  came  to  me.  Never  did  I  see  her  look 
so  happy.  She  was  almost  childlike  in  her 
joy.  She  sat  down  by  my  chair  and  looked 
up  at  me.  Then  she  put  her  arms  around 
me. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  happy,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh. 

"Are  you,  dearest?"  I  caressed  the  soft 
floss  of  her  hair. 

"Yes,  I  just  wish  we  could  live  like  this 
forever;"  and  she  nestled  up  to  me  ever 
so  fondly. 

Aye,  she  w^as  happy,  and  I  will  always 
bless  the  memory  of  those  days,  and  thank 
God  I  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  little 
gladness  into  her  marred  life.  She  was 
happy,  and  yet  we  were  living  in  what 
society  would  call    sin.      Conventionally 
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wo  were  not  man  mid  wife,  yet  never  were 
man  and  wife  more  devoted,  more  self- 
respecting.  Never  were  man  and  wife  en- 
dowed with  pnrer  ideals,  with  a  more  ex- 
alted conception  of  the  sanctity  of  love. 
Yet  there  were  many  in  the  town  not  half 
so  delicate,  so  refined,  so  spiritual,  who 
would  have  passed  my  little  lady  like  a 
pariah.     But  what  cared  we? 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  very  greatness 
of  my  love  for  her  that  sometimes  made 
me  fear;  so  that  often  in  the  ecstasy  of  a 
moment  I  would  catch  my  breath  and 
wonder  if  it  all  could  last.  And  when  the 
poplars  turned  to  gold,  and  up  the  valley 
stole  a  shuddering  breath  of  desolation, 
my  fear  grew  apace.  The  sky  was  all  re- 
splendent with  the  winter  stars,  and  keen 
and  hard  their  facets  sparkled.  And  t 
knew  that  somewhere  underneath  those 
stars  there  slept  Locasto.  But  was  it  the 
sleep  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead?  Would 
he  return? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Two  men  were  crawling  over  the  winter- 
locked  plain.  In  the  aching  circle  if  its 
immensity  they  were  like  little  black 
ants.  One,  the  leader,  was  of  great  l)ulk 
and  of  a  vast  strength;  while  the  other 
was  small  and  wiry,  of  the  breed  that  clings 
like  a  louse  to  life  while  better  men  per- 
ish. 

On  all  sides  of  the  frozen  lake  over 
which  they  were  travelling  were  hills  cov- 
ered with  harsh  pine,  that  pricked  funer- 
eally up  to  the  boulder-broken  snows. 
x\bove  that  was  a  stormy  and  fantastic  sea 
of  mountains  baring  many  a  fierce  peak- 
fang  to  the  hollow  heavens.  The  sky  was 
a  waxen  grey,  cold  as  a  corpse-light.  The 
snow  was  an  immaculate  shroud,  unmark- 
ed by  track  of  bird  or  beast.  Death-sealed 
the  land  lay  in  its  silent  vastitude,  in  its 
despairful  desolation. 

The  small  man  was  breaking  trail. 
Down  almost  to  his  knees  in  the  soft  snow, 
he  .sank  at  every  step ;  yet  ever  he  dragged 
a  foot  painfully  upward,  and  made  an- 
other forward  plunge.  The  snowshoe 
thong,  jagged  with  ice,  chafed  him  cruelly. 
The  muscles  of  his  legs  ached  as  insLstent- 
ly  as  if  clamped  in  a  vice.  He  lurched 
forward  with  fatigue,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
be  ever  stumbling,  yet  recovering  himself. 

"Come  on  there,  you  darned  little 
shrimp;  get  a  move  on  you,"  growled  the 


big   man   from    within     the    frost-fringed 
hood  of  his  parka. 

The  little  man  started  as  if  galvanized 
into  .sudden  life.  His  breath  steamed  and 
almost  hissed  as  it  struck  the  icy  air.  At 
each  raw  intake  of  it  his  chest  heaved.  He 
beat  his  mittened  hands  on  his  breast  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  Under  the 
hood  of  his  parka  great  icicles  had  formed, 
hanging  to  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  walrus- 
like, and  his  eyes,  thickly  wadded  with 
frost,  glared  out  with  the  furtive  fear  of  a 
hunted  beast. 

"Curse  him,  curse  him,"  he  whimpered; 
but  once  more  he  lifted  those  leaden  snow- 
shoes  and  staggered  on. 

The  big  man  lashed  fiercely  at  the  dogs, 
and  as  they  screamed  at  his  blows  he 
laughed  cruelly.  They  were  straining  for- 
ward in  the  harness,  their  bellies  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  their  muscles  stand- 
ing out  like  whale-bone.  Great,  gaunt 
brutes  they  were,  with  ribs  like  barrel- 
staves,  and  hip-bones  sharp  as  stakes. 
Their  wooly  coats  were  white  with  frost, 
their  sly,  slit-eyed  faces  ice-sheathed,  their 
feet  torn  so  that  they  left  a  bloody  track 
on  the  snow  at  every  step. 

"Mush  on  there,  you  curs,  or  I'll  cut 
you  in  two,"  stormed  the  big  man,  and 
once  again  the  heavy  whip  fell  on  the 
yelling  pack.  They  were  pulling  for  all 
they  were  worth,  their  heads  down,  their 
shoulders  squared.  Their  breath  came 
pantingly,  their  tongues  gleamed  redly, 
their  white  teeth  .-hone.  They  were  fight- 
ing, fighting  for  life,  fighting  to  placate 
a  cruel  master  in  a  world  where  all  was 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

For  there  in  the  Winter  Wild  pity  was 
not  even  a  name.  It  was  the  struggle  for 
life,  desperate  and  never-ending.  The 
Wild  abhorred  life,  abhorred  most  of  ail 
these  atoms  of  heat  and  hurry  in  the  midst 
of  her  triumphant  stillness.  The  Wild 
would  crush  those  defiant  pigmies  that 
disputed  the  majesty  of  her  invincible 
calm. 

A  dog  was  hanging  back  in  the  harness. 
It  whined;  then  as  the  hu.sky  following 
snapped  at  it  savagely,  it  gave  a  lurch  and 
fell.  The  big  man  shot  forward  with  a 
.^udden  fury  in  his  eyes.  Swinging  the 
heavy-thonged  whip,  again  and  again  he 
brought  it  down  on  the  writhing  brute. 
Then  he  twisted  the  thong  around  his 
hand  and  belaboured  its  hollow  ribs  with 
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the  butt.  It  screamed  for  awhile,  but  soon 
it  ceased  to  scream ;  it  only  moaned  a  little. 
With  glistening  fangs  and  ears  up-pricked 
the  other  dogs  looked  at  their  fallen  com- 
rade. They  longed  to  leap  on  it,  to  rend 
its  gaunt  limbs  apart,  to  tear  its  quivering 
flesh;  but  there  was  the  big  man  with  his 
murderous  whip,  and  they  cowered  before 
him. 

The  big  man  kicked  the  fallen  dog  re- 
peatedly. The  little  man  paused  in  his 
painful  progress  to  look  on  apathetically. 

"You'll  stave  in  its  ribs,"  he  remarked 
presently;  "  and  then  we'll  never  make 
timber  by  nightfall." 

The  big  man  had  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  rouse  the  dog.  There  in  that  lancin- 
ating cold,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  despair- 
fully  he  poised  Ov^er  it. 

"Who  told  you  to  put  in  your  lip?"  he 
snarled.  "Who's  running  this  .show,  you 
or  I?  I'll  stave  in  its  ribs  if  I  choose,  and 
I'll  hitch  you  to  the  sled  and  make  you 
pull  your  guts  out,  too." 

The  little  man  said  no  more.  Then, 
the  dog  still  refusing  to  rise,  the  big  man 
leapt  over  the  harness  and  came  down  on 
the  animal  with  both  feet,  There  was  a 
scream  of  pitiful  aeony,  and  the  snap  of 
breaking  bones.  But  the  big  man  slipped 
and  fell.  Down  be  came,  and  like  a  flash 
the  whole  pack  piled  onto  him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  confused 
muddle  of  dogs  and  ma.ster.  This  was  the 
time  for  which  they  had  waited,  these 
savage  semi-wolves.  This  man  had  beaten 
them,  had  starved  them,  had  been  a  devil 
to  them,  and  now  he  was  down  and  at 
their  mercy.  Ferociously  they  sprang 
on  him,  and  their  white  fangs  snapped 
like  traps  in  his  face.  They  fought  to  get 
at  his  throat.  They  tore  at  his  parka.  Oh, 
if  they  could  only  make  their  teeth  meet 
in  his  warm  fle.sh!  But  no;  they  were  all 
tangled  up  in  the  harness,  and  the  man 
was  fighting  like  a  giant.  He  had  the 
leader  by  the  throat  and  was  using  her  as 
a  shield  against  the  others.  His  right 
hand  swung  the  whip  with  flail-like  blows. 
Foiled  and  confused  the  dogs  fell  to  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  and  triuphantly 
the  man  leapt  to  his  feet. 

He  was  like  a  fiend  now.  Fiercely  he 
raged  among  the  snarling  pack,  kicking, 
clubbing,  cursing,  till  one  and  all  he  had 
them  beaten  into  cowering  subjection. 


He  was  still  panting  from  his  struggle. 
His  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
were  glittering.  He  strode  up  to  the  little 
man,  who  had  watched  the  performance 
stolidly. 

"Why  didn't  you  help  me,  you  dirty 
little  whelp?"  he  hissed.  "You  wanted  to 
see  them  chew  me  up ;  you  know  you  did. 
You'd  like  to  have  them  rip  me  to  rib- 
bons. You  wouldn't  move  a  finger  to 
save  me.  Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  I've  had 
enough  of  you  this  trip  to  last  me  a  life- 
time. You've  bucked  me  right  along. 
Now,  blast  your  dirty  little  soul,  I  hate 
you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  I'm  going 
to  make  your  life  hell.  See!  Now  I'll  be- 
gin." 

The  little  man  was  afraid.  He  seemed 
to  grow  smaller,  while  over  him  towered 
the  other,  dark,  fierce  and  malignant.  The 
little  man  was  de.sperate.  Defensively  he 
crouched,  yet  the  next  instant  he  was 
overthrown.  Then,  as  he  lay  sprawling 
in  the  snow,  the  big  man  fell  to  lashing 
him  with  the  whip.  Time  after  time  he 
struck,  till  the  screams  of  his  victim  be- 
came one  lona-,  drawn-out  wail  of  agony. 
Then  he  desisted.  .Jerking  the  other  on 
his  feet  once  more,  he  bade  him  go  on 
breaking  trail. 

Again  they  struggled  on.  The  light 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  there  was  no 
thought  in  their  minds  but  to  reach  that 
dark  belt  of  timber  before  darkness  came. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  crunch  of 
their  snowshoe^s,  the  panting  of  the  dogs, 
the  rasping  of  the  sleioh.  When  they 
paused  the  silence  seemed  to  fall  on  them 
like  a  blanket.  There  was  something 
awful  in  the  qualitv  of  this  deathly  silence. 
It  was  as  if  something  material,  something 
tangible,  hovered  over  them,  closed  in  on 
them,  choked  them,  throttled  them.  It 
was  almost  like  a  Presence. 

Weary  and  worn  were  men  and  dogs  as 
they  struggled  onwards  in  the  growing 
gloom,  but  because  of  the  feeling  in  his 
heart  the  little  man  no  longer  was  consci- 
ous of  bodilv  pain.  It  was  black  murder 
that  raged  there. 

With  straining  sinews  and  bones  that 
cracked,  the  dogs  bent  to  a  heavy  pull, 
while  at  the  least  sign  of  shirking  down 
swished  the  relentless  whip.  And  the  big 
man,  as  if  proud  of  his  streno-th,  gazed 
insolently  round  on  the  Wild.  He  was  at 
home  in  this  land,  this  stark  wolf-land,  so 
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callous,  so  cruel.  Was  he  not  cruel,  too? 
Surely  this  land  cowered  before  him.  Its 
hardships  could  not  daunt  him,  nor  its 
terrors  dismay.  As  he  urged  on  his 
bloody-footed  dogs,  he  exulted  greatly.  Of 
all  Men  of  the  High  North  was  he  not 
king? 

At  last  they  reached  the  forest  fringe, 
and  after  a  few  harsh  directions  he  had 
the  little  man  malcing  camp.  The  little 
man  worked  with  a  strange  willingness. 
All  his  taciturnity  had  gone.  As  he 
gathered  the  firewood  and  filled  the  Yu- 
kon stove,  he  hummed  a  merry  air.  He 
had  the  water  boiling  and  soon  there  was 
the  fragrance  of  tea  in  the  little  tent.  He 
produced  sourdrough  bread  (which  he 
fried  in  bacon  fat),  and  some  dried  moose- 
meat. 

To  men  of  the  trail  this  w^as  a  treat. 
They  ate  ravenously,  but  they  did  not 
.speak.  Yet  the  little  man  was  oddly  cheer- 
ful. Time  and  again  the  big  man  looked 
at  him  suspiciously.  Outside  it  was  a 
steely  night,  with  an  icicle  of  a  moon. 
The  cold  leapt  on  one  .savagely.  To  step 
from  the  tent  was  like  plunging  into  icy 
water,  yet  within  those  canvas  walls  the 
men  were  warm  and  snug.  The  stove 
crackled  its  cheer.  A  grease-light  sput- 
tered, and  by  its  rays  the  little  man  was 
mending  his  ice-stiffened  moccasins.  He 
hummed  an  Irish  air,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  tickled  with  some  thought  he  had. 

"Stop  that  tune,"  growled  the  other. 
"If  you  don't  know  anything  else,  cut  it 
out.     I'm  sick  of  it." 

The  little  man  shut  up  meekly.  Again 
there  was  silence,  broken  by  a  whining 
and  a  scratching  out,«ide.  It  was  the  five 
dogs  crying  for  their  supper,  crying  for 
the  frozen  fish  they  had  earned  so  well. 
They  wondered  why  it  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. When  they  received  it  they  would 
lie  on  it,  to  warm  it  with  the  heat  of  their 
bodies,  and  then  gnaw  off  the  thawed  por- 
tions. They  were  very  wise,  these  dogs. 
But  to-night  there  was  no  fish,  and  they 
whined  for  it. 

"Dog  feed  all  gone?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  small  man. 

"Hell !  I'll  silence  these  brutes  any- 
way." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  laid  onto  them 
so  that  they  slunk  away  into  the  .shadows. 


But  they  did  not  bury  themselves  in  the 
snow  and  sleep.  They  continued  to  prowl 
round  the  tent,  hunger-mad  and  desper- 
ate. 

"We've  only  got  enough  grub  left  for 
ourselves  now,"  said  the  big  man ;  "and 
none  too  much  at  that.  I  guess  I'll  put 
you  on  half -rations." 

He  laughed  as  if  it  was  the  hugest  joke. 
Then  rolling  himself  in  a  robe,  he  lay 
down  and  slept. 

The  little  man  did  not  sleep.  He  was 
still  turning  over  the  thought  that  had 
come  to  him.  Outside  in  the  atrocious 
cold  the  whining  malamutes  crept  nearer 
and  nearer.  Savage  were  they,  Indian 
raised  and  sired  by  a  wolf.  And  now, 
in  the  agonies  of  hunger,  they  cried  for 
fish,  and  there  was  none  for  them,  only 
kicks  and  curses.  Oh,  it  was  a  world  of 
ghastly  cruelty !  They  howled  their  woes 
to  the  weary  moon. 

"Short  rations,  indeed,"  mumbled  the 
little  man.  He  crawled  into  his  sleeping 
bag,  but  he  did  not  close  his  eyes.  He 
was  watching. 

About  dawn  he  rose.  An  evil  dawn  it 
was,  sallow,  sinister  and  askew. 

The  little  man  selected  the  heavy-han- 
dled whip  for  the  job.  Carefully  he  felt 
its  butt,  then  he  struck.  It  was  a  shrewd 
blow  and  a  neatly  delivered,  for  the  little 
man  had  been  in  the  business  before.  It 
fell  on  the  big  man's  head,  and  he  crump- 
led up.  Then  the  little  man  took  some 
rawhide  thongs  and  trussed  up  his  vic- 
tim. There  lay  the  big  man,  bound  and 
helpless,  with  a  clotted  blood-hole  in  his 
black  hair. 

Then  the  little  man  gathered  up  the 
rest  of  the  provisions.  He  looked  around 
carefully,  as  if  fearful  of  leaving  anything 
behind.  He  made  a  pack  of  the  food  and 
lashed  it  on  his  back.  Now  he  was  ready 
to  start.  He  knew  that  within  fifty  miles, 
traveling  to  the  south,  he  would  strike  a 
settlement.     He  was  .safe. 

He  turned  to  where  lay  the  unconscious 
body  of  his  partner.  Again  and  again  he 
kicked  it;  he  cursed  it;  he  spat  on  it.  Then, 
after  a  final  look  of  gloating  hate,  he  went 
off  and  left  the  big  man  to  his  fate. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  the  Worm  had 
turned. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Did  Laurier  Betray  Us? 


By 

Britton   B.  Cooke 


WHEN  the  English  Government  inti- 
mated with  courtesy  but  firmness, 
that  the  presence  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  the  Imperial  Conference  was 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary;  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  went  and  was  consulted  as  to  Can- 
ada's position;  when  perilous  moments 
came,  in  the  history  of  that  Conference, 
when  the  health  of  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire hung  upon  the  tactful  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  from  Ottawa — Canada  was 
helpless. 

Laurier  went  to  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  problems  of  that  loose- 
jointed,  but  none  the  less  noble  affair 
which  is  called  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  say  what  Canada's  attitude  was,  or 
would  be  on  the  various  matters  that  came 
before  the  Conference.  Canada  had  not 
told  him  what  to  say.  He  carried  no  mes- 
sage. He  had  not  consulted  the  people  of 
Canada  before  he  went.  He  merely  told 
the  English  people  and  their  representa- 
tives what  he  thought  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple thought.  He  spoke  out  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  acted  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion. It  lay  in  his  power  to  offend  the 
English  and  cause  Canada  everlasting  em- 
barrassment, just  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
commit  Canada,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  to  things  which  Canada  would  not 
have  agreed  to.     It  was  one  of  the  possi- 


bilities of  the  situation  that  he  might  have 

caused  War  itself,  either  between  factions 

in  Canada  or  between  a  Canadian  faction 

and  the  very  Imperial  Government  itself. 

Did  Laurier  Betray  Canada? 

No. 

*         *  * 

But  there  are  ardent  gentlemen  in  Can- 
ada who  even  now  call  him  traitor.  He 
was  not  "Imperial"  enough  for  them. 
There  are  other  gentlemen,  more  ardent, 
who  call  him  traitor  for  the  opposite 
reason.  And  to  the  private  views  of  the 
'"Imperialist"  (one  uses  this  term  in 
contradistinction  to  merely  loyal  Bri- 
tish Canadian)  as  well  as  to  the 
private  views  and  ambitions  of 
Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  indeed  a  "traitor."  But, 
in  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  trust- 
worthy expression  of  opinion  from  the 
varied  population  of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid 
interpreted  Canada's  sentiments  as  best 
he  saw  them,  and  acted  accordingly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  representa- 
tion of  Canada  was  satisfactory,  nor  to  say 
that  one  agrees  with  him  in  his  political 
views.  But  one  would  be  a  poor  Canadian 
if  because  he  was  a  Conservative  he  ignor- 
ed the  truth  and  condemned  the  Prime 
Minister,  or,  if  because  he  was  a  Liberal 
he  endorsed    the  Liberal    leader   without 
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consideration.  One  thing:  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  did  not  do  as  so  many  intelligent 
Canadians  do  in  London,  and  as  so  many 
of  his  honorable  collegues  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  did;  he  did  not  lose  his  head 
at  the  sight  of  a  Dreadnaught,  or  a  regi- 
ment of  veterans,  a  battle-scarred  flag,  the 
Garter  of  a  Diplomat  or  the  Sceptre  of  His 
Majesty.  He  did  not  hasten,  as  some 
men  naively  admit  they  did,  to  change 
his  opinion  that  the  Coronation  was 
all  "fuss  and  feathers"  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  grand  privilege  to  be  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  remained, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in 
England — a  Canadian,  neither  drunk 
with  the  glamour  of  Imperial  regalia,  nor 
sullen  with  envy  or  resentment,  but  ap- 
preciative. 

The  Imperialist  Canadian  would  have 
had  him  act  more  cordially  toward  Eng- 
land. The  French-Canadian  Nationalist 
would  have  had  Sir  Wilfrid  stand  even 
more  firmly  for  Canadian  independence 
and  would  have  had  him  do  more  than 
would  have  been  discreet  in  the  cause  of 
the  separatists. 

But  neither  the  Imperialist  nor  the 
French  Canadian  Nationalist  could  have 
dictated  the  real  message  of  Canada.  The 
mass  of  the  Canadian  people,  loyal 
enough,  had  given,  and  are  giving  very 


little  thought  to  the  question  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  other  parts  of  the  so-call- 
ed Empire.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  British  Canadians  are  too  deeply  wrap- 
ped in  business  and  provincial  affairs  to 
think  or  care,  much  less  speak,  about  the 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial- 
ist and  the  Nationalist  make  their  respect- 
ive causes  unpopular  by  their  very  blun- 
dering zeal.  Between  the  three  political 
elements,  Canada  is  dumb.  Who  speaks 
for  Canada?  What  is  the  Canadian  mind? 
Somewhere  underneath,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Imperialist  and  the  Nationalist 
there  lies  the  real  mind  of  Canada,  but  it 
is  covered  very  deeply.  Who  can  blame 
Laurier  therefor  if  he,  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, tried  to  interpret  the  Canadian 
mind  and  tell  England  what  Canada 
would  do,  if  she  could  talk.  If  Canada 
was  misunderstood,  or  did  not  make  the 
proper  stand  at  the  Imperial  Conference, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  three  elements  of 
Canadianism:  the  Imperialists;  the  Na- 
tionalists; and  the  ordinary  British  Can- 
adians. Laurier  may  have  misinterpret- 
ted  what  Canada's  message  should  have 
been,  but  at  least  he  gave  what  he  sincere- 
ly believed  to  be  a  message  that  would  be 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  Canadians. 
If  he  committed  an  error  he  was  led  into 
it  by  the  excesses  of  the  Imperialists  and 
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the  Nationalists  on  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  ordinary  British  Cana- 
dians on  the  other  hand.  In  short,  Cana- 
dians betrayed  themselves. 


There  are  two  words  between  which  lies 
a  great  distinction.  The  one  is  Imperial- 
ism; and  the  other  Loyalty.  The  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  made  clear  this  dis- 
tinction during  his  recent  visit  to  Lon- 
don. He  did  not  tell  the  English  people 
the  whole  truth,  else  he  would  have  de- 
clared that  the  word  "Imperialism"  has  no 
definition  in  Canada,  that  it  is  in  bad 
favor  with  the  unimaginative  and  unemo- 
tional Canadian,  and  that  in  his  mind  it 
calls  up  only  the  image  of  some  local  mili- 
tarist crank,  or  some  unsuccessful  gentle- 
man who  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
hard  work  of  his  fellow  Canadians,  but 
who  can  at  all  times  be  depended  upon  to 
wave  the  flag.  Sir  Wilfrid  probably  did 
not  dare  to  tell  the  men  he  met  that  the 
word  "Empire"  has  come  ^o  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  special  rallying  cry  of  a  number 
of  well-meaning  people  who  would  vote 
against  the  building  of  more  railways  in 
Canada  while  they  would  pawn  the  whole 
country  for  the  love  of  "the  flag".  The 
English  people  might  have  misunderstood 


any  such  statements  and  would  perhaps 
have  thought  that  because  the  Canadians 
disapproved  of  the  faddists  who  have 
made  these  honorable  words  empty,  they 
condemned  the  very  things  for  which 
those  words  originally  stood.  The  one 
thing  which  the  Canadian  Premier  could 
teach  the  English  people  was  that  there 
exists  throughout  Canada  a  quiet  loyalty, 
a  loyalty  which  would  break  forth  in  pat- 
riotic zeal  were  it  shown  that  the  Mother 
country  or  any  of  the  sister  colonies  were 
in  danger,  but  a  loyalty  nevertheless  that 
is  temporarily  obscured  by  the  dust  of  our 
material  activities  and  which  is  made  shy 
by  these  over  ardent  gentlemen  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Nationalists. 

One  can  conceive  of  no  nobler  senti- 
ment towards  one's  country  than  that  of 
true  Imperialism.  Stripped  of  gold  braid 
and  nonsense,  stripped  of  snobbery  and 
national  aggressiveness,  it  is  a  magnificent 
thing,  this  idea  of  confederating  the  Col- 
onies and  the  Motherland  against  the  en- 
emies of  freedom.  The  torch  from  which 
the  common  Imperialist  is  set  alight 
burns  in  London.  It  is  there  that  many 
a  sensible  Canadian  is  first  set  alight.  But 
the  refined  flame  of  true  Imperialism 
comes  only  after  a  man  has  sobered  him- 
self; rubbed  the  glamour  of  gold  lace  and 
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coronets  out  of  his  eyes,  and  comprehend- 
ed at  once  the  real  glories  of  nationhood 
and  the  real  ngcessities  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  humanity  which  inhabits  them.  Men 
go  to  England  and  are  carried  off  their 
feet  with  the  new  things  they  see.  It  is 
these  men,   coming  back   to  Canada  and 


running  over  with  superlatives  who  have 
brought  the  word  Imperialist  into  bad 
odor  here.  It  is  this  very  false  Imperial- 
ism which  has  served  to  emphasize  and  as- 
sist the  Nationalist  movement  in  Quebec. 
For,  what  is  an  Empire?  What  must 
be  the    purpose    of  an    Empire?      What 
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would  these  viad  Imperialists  have  the 
Empire  do?  Mount  a  Dreadnaught  and 
go  charging  about  the  world  and  tilting 
with  grain  elevators?  Would  they  tie  the 
Empire  together  with  bits  of  binder  twine 
so  that,  whereas  the  parts  would  be  united 
enough,  still  Australia  dare  not  move  a 
muscle  without  imperilling  the  whole  con- 
nection? 

The  people  who  shout  for  the  Empire 
without  first  thinking  out  all  the  details, 
and  considering  ultimate  ends,  are  the 
traitors  to  the  Empire. 

The  Quebec  Nationalists  are  traitors  to 
themselves. 

And  the  Canadian  who  allows  these 
people  to  do  all  the  talking;  who  shuts 
his  ears  and  buys  a  new  thresher;  who 
says,  as  many  a  Canadian  has  said — to  his 
shame — "Let's  sit  tight  and  let  the  Old 
Country  do  the  worrying" — these  men, 
too,  are  traitors.  Then  too  there  are  most 
estimable  persons  who  gallop  around  the 
country  emitting  rhetoric  and  Gaelic  about 
"Peace."  They  are  betraying  their  own 
intelligence,  just  as  the  militarist  betrays 
his  narrowness  when  he  lauds  War  and 
prays  for  more  armies. 

Between  all  the  extremes  there  lies  the 
real  path  of  intelligent  action.  It  is  time 
there  came  a  threat  of  war  to  explode  the 


materialism  of  this  very  country,  a  mater- 
ialism which  breeds  men  who  say  "Let's 
sit  tight  and  let  the  Old  Country  do  the 
worrying."  If  such  men  are  the  product 
of  peaceful  industrial  times  then  surely 
AVar  has  produced  better  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  time  that  the  War  Lords 
came  down  from  their  high  horses  and 
recognized  that  economic  and  social  evils 
are  a  greater  blot  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation  than  the  antipathy  of  some  other 
race  toward  us.  In  Canada  itself,  it  is  time 
that  Canadians  stopped  to  consider  their 
national  existence  and  that  instead  of  so 
much  localism  within  each  province,  so 
much  petty  jealousy  between  the  cities, 
they  should  begin  +o  feel  the  unity  of 
nationhood  and  the  responsibilities  it 
brings.  There  is  a  thrill  in  our  work  here 
in  Canada.  In  the  material  development 
of  the  country,  in  the  improvement  of 
conditions  and  the  overcoming  of  obsta- 
cles there  is  real  honor  and  glory.  There 
is  a  thrill,  too,  in  the  sight  of  a  war  scar- 
red flag  or  an  old  regiment  marching 
through  Trafalgar  Square,  in  the  sound 
of  guns  and  the  smell  of  cordite,  in  the 
feeling  that  one  has  even  a  remote  share 
in  that  great  machine  which  maintains 
the  relations  of  the  "Empire"  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world.    The  folly  lies  in  choos- 
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ing  one  or  the  other  alone.  The  real  Im- 
perialism must  he  a  compound  of  the  two 
things,  Materialism  and  Imperialism. 

But  how  often  do  Canadians  stop  to 
think  of  our  foreign  relations  except  in 
the  case  of  a  trade  treaty?  We  have  been 
immune  from  war  so  long  that  we  think 


it  affects  only  the  Europeans.  By  our 
ultra  Imperialism  or  Nationalism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  our  complacence  on  the 
other  we  betray  ourselves.  Laurier  saved 
our  faces  by  giving  us  time.  By  the  next 
Imperial  Conference  Canada  should  have 
found  her  voice. 


rF  your  silence  be  not  of  sympathy  or  understanding,  it  were  better  to  speak. 


Q^ORRO■W    is    the    blacksmith    of    life.      Good    metal    strengthens    under    the 
^^         hammer,  but  low  grade  iron  will  not  stand  the  fire. 

/"^  REAT   literature    is   applied   emotion    that    has    been    animated    by   genius, 


yj[ 


tempered  by  experience  and  modulated  by  discrimination. 


A/\(hy  the  Jew  i^  healthier 
than  the  Gr^i^tiaii  i^jo) 


LAST  summer  a  very  busy  Canadian 
when  in  Europe  called  on  a  leading 
London  physician.  He  told  the 
physician  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  radically  wrong  with  him, 
liut  that  there  were  times  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  doing  such  good  work  as 
lie  should.  He  asked  the  physician  to 
look  him  over  and  see  whether  there  was 
any  physical  ailment.  The  physician 
made  an  appointment,  and  a  few  days 
later  spent  over  an  hour  making  a  thor- 
ough examination,  but  more  particularly 
in  getting  the  man's  history,  his  mode 
of  life,  and  the  history  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  had  finished  he  put  his  instru- 
ments away,  closed  his  bag,  and  made 
an  appointment  for  two  days  later.  He 
began  by  informing  the  Canadian  that 
he  was  in  good  general  condition,  every 
organ  being  in  perfect  order — "But,"  said 
the  physician,  "you  are  not  a  Jew,  and 
you  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  your 
ancestors  for  generations  back  have  lived 
a  healthy,  open-air  life.  Most  of  them 
have  been  farmers  or  soldiers.  A  man 
cannot  change  in  one  generation  from  the 
outdoor  life  of  a  sporting  English  gentle- 
man to  the  indoor  life  of  a  modern  busi- 
ness man,  without  feeling  the  results. 
Ten  hours  a  day  in  an  office  chair,  listen- 
ing perhaps  to  the  rumble  of  machinery, 
worrying  over  finances,  labor  problems, 
salesman's  problems,  competition,  the 
many  other  worries  a  modern  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  is  subjected  to,  is  a  life 


By 
H.  M.  Mortimer 


that  requires  altogether  different  consti- 
tutional faculties  from  those  possessed  by 
you  and  your  ancestors.  The  Jew  can  do 
this  because  he  is  descended  from  a  race 
who  have  for  generations  past  sat  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  a  badly 
ventilated  office,  with  little  or  no  real 
physical  exercise." 

That  it  takes  two  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman  is  an  oft-quoted  axiom,  but 
how  many  generations  has  it  taken  to 
make  the  Jew  of  the  present  day?  When 
one  comes  to  consider  him — the  little, 
dried-up  man  who  drives  his  single,  shuffl- 
ing horse  and  loose-wheeled  cart  through 
our  thoroughfares,  offering  to  buy  our 
cast-off  clothing  at  a  price  utterly  ruinou? 
to  himself,  pretending  to  be  very  foolish, 
though  he  is  really  very  wise,  one  natur- 
ally asks  the  question — How  does  the  poor 
beggar  live?  Of  course  there  are  Jews 
and  Jews,  but  a  few  minutes  spent  among 
them  any  morning  or  evening  will  fully 
gratify  one's  first  curiosity.  In  the  Jew- 
ish quarters  of  the  town  there  stands  house 
after  house,  overstocked,  unclean  and  de- 
lapsed — children  cramming  the  doorway, 
the  inner  porch,  the  naked,  low-ceilinged 
rooms  beyond — unkempt,  poorly-dressed 
children,  yet,  for  all  that,  happy  and 
bright  in  their  sordid  surroundings  of 
empty  boxes  and  cast-off  clothing.  So...  ,• 
how  there  seems  to  be  no  real  misery  about 
the  place — not  even  among  the  mothers 
of  these  immense  families.  The  low,  sad 
voice  of  poverty,  that  speaks  in  querulous 
whispers  throughout  the  great  Christian 
slums  of  our  home  cities  is  somehow  not 
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to  be  heard  among  the  Jews.  Amid  the 
squalor  and  filth  one  hears  always  the 
sound  of  merry  voices,  and  one  searches 
in  vain  for  the  sallow,  cadaverous  face 
that,  in  Gentile  quarters  greets  the  visitor 
on  every  threshold  and  at  every  corner. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish  ward  in 
Toronto,  or  Montreal,  or  Halifax,  or  Win- 
nipeg or  Vancouver,  is  essentially  youth- 
ful. On  one  side  of  the  road,  beneath 
the  green  oasis  of  a  straggling  chestnut, 
picture  the  hawker's  barrow  of  mixed,  un- 
tempting  goods.  By  it,  squatted  on  the 
dusty  pavement,  apparently  owned  by  no 
one  and  hopelessly  lost  amid  the  throng 
of  children,  is  a  long-haired  infant  of 
three,  watching  the  scene  with  wide-eyed 
understanding.  It  is  not  a  clean  child — 
it  may  well  be  a  grimy  one ! — but  it  looks 
strong  and  healthy  under  the  accumulat- 
ed coating  of  earth.  Slowly  the  crowds 
gather:  the  gay  young  Jewess  with  the 
painted  cheeks  and  the  immaculate  dress 
hob-nobs  with  her  incongruous  neighbors, 
for  in  this  part  of  the  city,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  ungentle  class  distinction.  All 
are  brothers  and  sister.s — from  the  tiniest 
mite  in  the  gutter  to  the  dark-eyed  hawker 
himself,  and  from  the  bearded  curio  deal- 
er to  the  cross-eyed  fishwife,  who  blinks 
all  day  from  her  seat  under  the  awning 
at  the  corner  shop. 

In  these  day,  when  so  much  is  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  city  health  en- 
vironment, the  modes  and  customs  of 
such  people  contradict  almost  all  our 
theories  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  Jew- 
ish nation  has,  for  over  three  thousand 
years,  witnessed  the  rise  and  the  decay 
of  the  great  empires;  they  have  sustained 
blows  and  injuries,  and  can  scarcely  be 
denied  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  to- 
day, in  squalor  and  poverty,  thousands  of 
Jews  thrive  and  multiply  where  the  Gen- 
tiles of  the  same  conditions  of  life  are 
ravaged  by  disease  and  degeneracy. 

During  the  last  epoch  the  Jews,  though 
a  people  to  themselves,  have  dragged  along 
with  the  rush  of  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions. The  way  has  not  been  ea.sy  for 
them,  by  any  means.  They  have  been 
restricted  in  their  trades,  handicapped  by 
special  taxations,  confined  to  the  dampest, 
foulest,  and  most  wretched  quarters  of  our 
cities,  and  yet  the  record  shows  us  that  the 
death  rate  among  them  at  the  present  day 
is  lower  than  among  Christians!     In  the 


next  decade,  while  the  poor  live  on  in 
happy  anticipation  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  the  rich  are  afraid  to  die  on  account 
of  the  heavy  death  duties,  we  may  perhaps 
hope  for  a  brighter  outlook,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  are  forced  to  regard  the 
downtrodden  Jew  as  our  superior  in  health 
and  longevity. 

In  the  city  of  Manchester,  according  to 
statistics  taken  six  years  ago,  the  death 
rate  among  Christian  children  under  five 
years  of  age  was  fourteen  per  cent;  among 
Jewish  children,  ten  per  cent.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  I  believe  with  accuracy, 
that  the  average  Jew  lives  eight  years 
longer  than  the  average  Christian.  Ac- 
cording to  data  taken  in  Berlin,  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  19  per 
cent,  of  the  Gentile  children  die  during 
their  first  year,  and  H  per  cent,  among 
the  Jews,  while  of  the  destitute  and  un- 
cared-for children  under  one  year,  35  per 
cent  among  the  Christians  and  33  per 
cent,  among  the  Jews — showing  that  even 
the  Jewish  infant  is  better  able  to  survive 
privation  than  the  Christian  infant. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  promise  of 
good  health  and  long  life  as  given  by 
Moses  has  followed  his  people  through 
their  many  wanderings.  The  scarcity  of 
disease  among  the  Jews — their  apparent 
safety  in  the  midst  of  devastating  epi- 
demics, has  often  been  a  subject  of  com- 
ment. Towards  certain  diseases  they  are 
almost  immune.  The  only  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  some  racial  peculiarity 
exists  in  the  Jew  that  gives  him  a  greater 
power  to  resist  disease  than  is  possessed 
by  the  Gentile. 

The  Jews  have  at  all  times  been  an  ex- 
clusive people;  pride  of  race  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Gentiles  around  them  has 
distinguished  them  since  the  days  when 
they  warred  with  the  Amalekites.  But 
what  power  is  it  that  has  kept  the  Jewish 
people  together — that  has  enabled  them  to 
remain  an  exclusive  people  in  spite  of 
the  many  changes  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected?  It  cannot  be  that  the 
root  of  their  nationality  is  in  their  king- 
dom, which  they  left  .so  long  ago,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  in  their  religion — in 
the  Mosaic  Law,  which  they  have  carried 
with  them  throughout  all  their  wander- 
ings. It  is  this  code  of  laws  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian,  and   therefore  it  is  in   the  relation 
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of  this  law  to  health  that  one  must  look 
for  enlightenment. 

Moses  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  health  and  hygiene. 
When  he  drew  up  his  code  of  divine  in- 
structions, he  wisely  embodied  the  health 
directions,  so  that  the  conscientious  Jew 
carries  out  his  obligations  to  God  and 
himself  with  equal  sanctity.  He  con- 
siders it  a  religious  offence  to  eat  fresh 
meat  containing  blood,  for  the  Law  said 
that  "of  the  blood  thereof  which  is  life 
thereof  shall  ye  not  eat." 

In  a  Jewish  slaughter-house  every  ani- 
mal is  killed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
veins  and  arteries  are  completely  drained, 
this  being  carried  out  with  extreme  care 
and  skillfulness,  and  by  men  who  are 
practically  examined  before  being  allowed 
to  undertake  the  task.  The  meat  is  then 
subjected  to  a  minute  examination  under 
the  Shechite  Board,  and  if  the  least  sus- 
picion of  disease  be  found  it  is  condemn- 
ed. Out  of  twelve  beasts  killed  in  Toronto 
as  many  as  six  have  been  laid  aside  a.s 
unfit  for  consumption,  and  this  condemn- 
ed meat,  it  is  noteworthy  to  add,  ultimate- 
ly found  its  way  to  the  Gentile  market. 

Disease  germs,  as  everybody  knows, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  body  by  vari- 
ous means.  They  may  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs;  they  may  find  their  way  directly 
into  the  blood  by  means  of  a  wound  or 
an  abrasion  in  the  skin,  such  as  a  burn 
or  scratch ;  or  they  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  the  food.  The  blood  may 
contain  disease  germs  long  before  any  in- 
ternal or  external  signs  of  disease  become 
visible,  and  these  germs  may  multiply  in 
the  blood  without  any  immediate  injury 
to  the  health.  Disease  microbes  have  a 
wonderful  power  of  survival.  They  may 
be  cooked — ^some  of  them — they  may  be 
dried  up  or  saturated,  and  yet  retain  their 
vital  properties. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jew  is 
just  as  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  these 
germs  as  the  Gentile.  He  is  just  as  likely 
to  inhale  them  into  his  lungs,  or  to  in- 
troduce them  into  his  blood  by  contact 
Avith  an  unclean  body,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  re.sults.  But  he  is  not  so  likolv 
to  introduce  them  into  his  stomach  with 
the  food  that  he  eats,  for  the  total  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  blood  obviously  re- 
duces the  danger.  Therefore  the  Jew  who 
conforms  to  the  Mosaic  Law  stands  a  bet- 


ter chance  of  escaping  blood  diseases  than 
those  who  do  not  bind  themselves  by  such 
restrictions. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  diseases  of  this  sort 
may  be  contracted  in  man  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  infected  animals.  Several  vari- 
eties of  anthrax,  and  especially  tubercu- 
losis, can  be  transmitted  from  the  beast 
to  the  stomach  of  a  man  almost  as  readily 
as  from  beast  to  beast.  Some  years  ago 
the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
south  of  England  went  up  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  due,  it  was  said  later,  to  eating 
the  flesh  and  drinking  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cattle.  That  the  milk  supply 
should  become  contaminated  was,  it  can 
be  imagined,  a  very  sad  business  for  the 
many  hundreds  of  little  children  that  were 
solely  reliant  on  the  milk  supply  for 
nourishment.  Yet  milk  is  a  great  bearer 
of  disease,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  and 
precaution  exercised  by  our  up-to-date 
dairies,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  from  this 
source  is  inevitable. 

Here  again  we  find  the  Jew  greatly  ex- 
empt from  danger.  Every  Jewish  child, 
for  a  considerable  time  after  its  birth,  is 
fed  on  its  natural  food.  Not  only  does 
this  practice  tend  toward  better  health 
among  infants,  but  it  also  renders  the  in- 
fant population  immune  from  such  di- 
seases as  may  be  picked  up  from  food  con- 
taining latent  diseases,  or  food  that  may 
have  become  contaminated  through  con- 
tact with  the  air.  This  explains  then,  the 
scarcity  of  blood  diseases  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  these  diseases  carry  off  something 
like  10  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  Jewish  death  rate  is  reduced  al- 
most proportionately. 

The  Jews  are  certainly  a  prolific 
people.  At  one  time,  in  Austria,  no  Jew 
was  allowed  to  marry  except  by  Imperial 
consent.  Only  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
was  permitted  to  found  a  family  of  his 
own,  but  in  spite  of  this  restraint  they 
managed  to  increase,  and  the  Ghetti  of 
that  country  were  veritable  hives.  Nearly 
every  Jew  we  meet  is  a  member  of  a  large 
family.  His  father  and  mother  and 
crrandfather  were  also  members  of  large 
faniilie.^.  Neither  did  his  fathers  endeavor 
in  any  wav  t.  prevent  this  increase. 
Neither  will  ht.  This  also  may  be  a 
reason  for  the  exceptional  good  health 
of  these  people,  for  it  is  believed  by  many 
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medical  authorities  that  any  impedance 
placed  upon  the  increase  of  population 
has  an  ill  effect  upon  the  generations  that 
come  later. 

Canada  to-day  contains  70,000  Jews; 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  alone 
accounting  for  51,000.  True  it  is  that 
the  wards  of  these  cities  bring  home  to 
us  the  ancient  truth  that  a  people  who 
liave  no  history  are  the  happiest  people. 
Yet  these  Jews  are  the  same  Jews  at  heart 
as  those  who,  long  ago,  journeyed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  They  have  not  broken 
caste;  from  a  national  standpoint  it  is 
their  mission  to  work  out  their  self-dis- 
cipline, and  to  overcome  or  restrain  their 
selfish  desires. 

Their  characteristic  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  health  is  shown  us  by 
their  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  Jews  love  wine  and  drink  it  freely, 
but  never  does  one  hear  the  sad  family 
story  of  downfall,  misery,  and  ultimate 
ruin  through  intemperance  that  one  hears 
among  the  Gentiles.  Even  in  the  lowest 
wards  and  Ghetti  we  may  search  in  vain 
for  the  sodden,  drink-warped  face  of  the 
habitual  inebriate.  As  a  result,  not  only 
are  there  fewer  deaths  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases  occurring 
as  a  direct  result  of  dipsomania,  but  the 
deep-seated  diseases  that  occur  among  the 
children  of  inebriate  parents  are  propor- 
tionately scarce.  It  is  possibly  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  temperance  that  venereal 
diseases  are  less  common  among  Jews  than 
among  the  Gentile  races.  But  this,  more 
likely,  is  due  to  their  clannishness,  which 
protects  them  from  the  many  varieties  of 
disease  that  could  only  be  communicated 
from  some  foreign  source. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Jew 
never  drinks  milk  or  eats  butter  at  the 
same  meal  as  he  eats  meat.  At  breakfast, 
for  instance,  either  he  leaves  meat  entire- 
ly alone,  or  else  he  drinks  his  coffee  black 
and  uses  dripping  instead  of  butter,  so 
as  not  to  mix  the  meat  and  the  milk. 
Moreover,  a  dish  that  is  used  for  greasy 
foods  is  used  for  that  purpose  exclusively, 
and  likewise  a  meat  dish  is  used  for  meats 
exclusively,  and  never  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  such  items  of  diet  as  milk, 
cheese  and  butter.  This  is  one  of  the 
laws  laid  down  by  Moses,  though  what 
reason  Moses  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
it  is  quite  obscure.    We  can  see  no  possible 


reason  why  meat  and  milk  should  not  be 
taken  together,  but  evidently  Moses  was 
under  the  impression  that  such  a  "mix- 
ture" was  harmful. 

That  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  is 
a  condition  that  no  respectable  Christian 
child  is  given  an  opportunity  of  forget- 
ting, and  nowadays  a  substantial  fortune 
is  ever  awaiting  tlie  man  who  can  bring 
out  some  new  cleansing  material  that  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  feature.  Our  bill-boards 
are  covered  with  advertisements  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  various  soaps,  bath 
purifiers,  and  nursery  requisites,  and  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  London  physi- 
cian has  recently  written  a  book  on  the 
perils  of  too  much  washing.  Why  soap 
is  bad  for  the  baby  he  clearly  sets  forth  in 
his  volume,  and  possibly  the  Jewish 
mother  is  aware  of  this  danger,  and  dis- 
creetly dismisses  the  sinister  wash-tub 
from  her  list  of  household  necessities. 

To  return  to  statistics  —  other  data, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  various  causes,  brings  the 
facts  before  us  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  suicides  through  domestic  in- 
felicity, only  twenty-five  were  Jews.  From 
the  drug  habit  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, out  of  fifty-three  deaths  among 
Christians  and  Jews,  only  five  belonged 
to  the  latter.  The  habit  of  temperance 
among  the  Jews,  amid  abundant  intem- 
perance, is  also  the  reason  why  typhus 
and  other  infectious  fevers  are  not  per- 
manent among  them  as  among  their  Gen- 
tile neighbors.  Even  during  terrific  epi- 
demics of  Black  Plague,  that  sometimes 
crept  like  consuming  fires  through  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Jew  showed  a  slightly  low- 
er death  rate  than  the  people  of  other  na- 
tionalities. 

So  much  for  diseases,  but  we  have  yet 
one  other  great  reason  why  this  wonderful 
race  of  people  still  manage  to  hold  their 
own  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
feeling  of  brotherhood  between  Jew  and 
Jew — the  ancient  tendency  to  cling  to- 
gether and  face  a  common  foe,  is  such  that 
no  old  and  decrepit  member  of  their  race 
is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  level  of  starvation. 
When  the  Jew  grows  old,  and  his  days 
of  active  service  are  ended,  he  is  cared  for 
by  his  people,  if  unable  to  support  him- 
self. In  the  same  way  a  Jewish  mother, 
if  unable  to  supply  the  means  wherewith 
to  provide  the  necessary  medical  atten- 
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dance,  is  cared  for  by  her  relatives,  or  if 
she  has  none,  by  her  neighbors  or  some 
charitable  brotherhood.  This  is  the  duty 
of  Jew  to  Jew,  performed  by  each  in  the 
knowledge  that  perhaps  he  or  she  will 
some  day  stand  in  need  of  succor. 

Without  doubt  the  Christian  poor  help 
each  other  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
greater  and  wider  charity  in  the  slums,  all 
the  world  over,  than  the  casual  observer 
is  led  to  think.  Yet  only  too  often  the 
Christian  poor,  emerging  from  a  severe 
illness  and  still  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
take  exposures  and  contract  new  illnesses, 
or  sink  into  a  pitiable  condition  of  per- 
manent ill-health.  Whereas  the  Jew  is 
nursed  back  to  complete  strength  by  those 
who  have  made  themselves  responsible. 

Thus,  in  summing  up,  we  have  four 
great  reasons  which  may  account  for  the 
better  health  among  Jews  than  among 
Christians.  Firstly,  the  flesh  they  eat  is 
carefully  selected  and  they  abstain  from 
the  use  of  blood,  and  thus  greatly  reduce 
the  risk  of  contracting  blood  diseases. 
Secondly  they  abstain  from  the  intemper- 
ate use  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  are 
stronger  constitutionally,  are  less  subject 


to  the  various  infectious  fevers  that  may 
be  caused  or  enhanced  by  intemperance. 
Thirdly  the  Jewish  children  are  reared  on 
their  natural  food,  and  thus  escape  the 
danger  that  must  accompany  the  practice 
of  artificial  feeding.  Lastly,  the  Jew  is 
charitable  to  his  neighbor. 

Our  Gentile  hygienic  arrangements 
are  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  state  of  affairs 
did  not  exist  a  hundred  years  ago.  We, 
as  a  people,  are  only  beginning  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  our  improved  systems,  whereas 
the  Law  of  Moses,  as  followed  to-day,  has 
been  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  since 
the  time  of  the  Old  Testament.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  the  Jews  although 
perhaps  neglecting  "the  outside  of  the 
plates"  have  nursed  their  health,  built  up 
their  constitutions,  and  kept  themselves 
clean  from  the  diseases  that  have  blasted 
and,  undermined  the  strength  of  other 
nationalities.  Hence  the  Jew  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  blindly  following  the  Mosaic  Law 
of  his  forefathers  in  the  squalid,  over- 
crowded ward,  is  safer  from  sickness  than 
the  wealthy  Christian  or  aristocratic  an- 
cestry to  whom  the  very  thoughts  of  such 
an  environment  suggests  disease. 
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WOMAN'S  glance,  like  a  lighthouse,  often  illumines  a 
dangerous  course. 


ORLDLY  success  is   the  degree   by   which   we    can 
discount  the  rest  of  humanity. 
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By 

W^.  Carey  Wonderly 


BRUCE,  immaculately  groomed,  a 
cigarette  between  his  lips,  came  off 
the  pier  and  started  up  the  Board- 
walk toward  his  hotel.  It  was  a  delicious- 
ly  cool,  starlit  night,  with  salt  air  blow- 
ing straight  from  the  ocean.  He  hummed 
the  chorus  of  a  song  the  band  had  played, 
and  walked  without  haste,  enjoying  the 
scene  to  its  utmost. 

A  dozen  paces  on,  a  girl  in  white  looked 
in  his  eyes  and  smiled.  Off  came  Bruce's 
hat,  and  he  hurried  to  her  side,  only  to 
stop,  nonplussed,  when  he  saw  her  face 
plainly  in  the  glare  of  an  arc-light.  She 
was  young,  very  pretty,  and  simply  yet 
tastefully  dressed,  but  Bruce  was  sure  he 
had  never  seen  her  before. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I'm  afraid  I've 
made  a  mistake,"  he  apologized. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 
^'I  thought  you  were — somebody  else." 

"Oh,  then,  you  did  speak!"  cried  Bruce. 
"I  thought  perhaps  I  dreamed  it." 

"I — half-nodded,  smiled,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  expecting  some  one?  May  I 
be  of  any  service?"  Bruce  asked. 

She  hesitated,  gave  him  a  little  glance 
out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye,  then  flushed 
scarlet. 

"I — I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "Don't 
mind  me.  Yes,  I'm  expecting  a — a 
friend.  I  don't  know  why  she  doesn't 
come.    What  time  is  it,  please?" 

"It's  five  minutes  to  eleven,"  Bruce  said, 
showing  her  his  watch. 

She  nodded  her  thanks  prettily,  and 
pushed  several  stray  locks  of  hair  into 
place  with  a  quaint,  foreign  gesture  of 
her  ringless  hand.  The  gesture  seemed 
familiar  to  Bruce.  He  glanced  at  her 
again.  No,  he  had  never  seen  the  girl 
before. 


"It  was  unwise  of  your  friend  to  leave 
you  here  alone  like  this,"  he  ventured 
presently. 

She  moved  uneasily. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said  again,  and 
he  noticed  that  she  spoke  with  a  slight 
accent.  "Rose  had  a  headache,  so  she 
went  across  to  the  drug-store.  I  didn't  go 
with  her,  because  I  love  it  here — the  ocean 
and  the  air  and  the  sky." 

"It  is  jolly,"  he  responded,  with  a 
wholesome  smile.  "Do  you  know,  often 
I've  sat  up  until  daybreak,  in  one  of  those 
pavilions,  just  watching  the  sea.  I  can't 
get  enough  of  it,  somehow." 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand  and 
looked  out  across  the  water.  Then,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  slight  raising  of  her  shoulders, 
she  turned  and  faced  him. 

"May  I  ask  you  the  time  again?  Rose 
is  fearfully  long." 

It  was  five  minutes  past  the  hour,  and 
the  girl  bit  her  lips  as  she  leaned  slightly 
forward  to  see  the  watch  in  his  hand. 

"I  wonder,"  she  smiled  presently,  "if 
her  head  has  become  worse  and  she  has 
gone  home.  That  would  be  unlike  Rose, 
but  she  was  suffering  terribly." 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  over  to  the 
drug-store  and  ask  if  they've  seen  her?" 
questioned  Bruce. 

"No-o;  I'd  better  not  leave  here,  I 
think,"  she  answered.  "If  she  should 
come  back  and  find  me  gone " 

She  beat  her  hands  together  softly  with 
a  sort  of  unconsciousness,  and  began  anx- 
iously to  watch  the  passers-by.  All  that 
was  best  within  Bruce — and  he  was  a 
clean  boy  withal — rose  up  in  protection 
of  this  girl,  and  he  glared  savagely  at  the 
men  who  looked  her  way  and  smiled. 

Ten  minutes  passed  in  silence.  "Rose"' 
did  not  return.     Bruce  noticed  that  his. 
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companion's  hair  was  simply  done,  and 
that  her  white  frock  was  girlish  and  pret- 
ty. Altogether,  she  was  charming  and 
wholesome-looking.  There  was  likewise  a 
piquant  charm  about  her  voice:  she  ac- 
cented certain  words  in  a  quaint,  pretty 
way,  and  her  gestures  were  foreign — yet 
familiar. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, after  a  long  silence. 

"It  is  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,"  he 
answered. 

She  moved  away  from  the  railing,  a 
tiny  fold  between  her  brows. 

"I  must  go,"  she  announced.  "It  is 
quite  late.     Rose  must  have  gone  home." 

"Please!" 

If  Bruce  had  noticed,  she  had  dropped 
her  accent  and  had  grown  very  pale.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  but  her  gesture  was 
home-grown. 

"I  think  myself  she  must  have,"  Bruce 
said  in  turn. 

The  girl  nodded  and  gave  him  a  little 
smile. 

"Yes.  Then  I  will  go  myself.  Thanks 
and — good-night. ' ' 

"Stop — you  must  let  me  get  you  a 
chair!"  he  cried,  detaining  her. 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"Never!    I  detest  rolling-chairs." 

"Then  you  must  let  me  walk  with  you." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  frowned. 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  smile  and  quite  graciously :  "You 
are  kind,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have 
only  a  short  distance  to  go — my  hotel  is 
just  down  that  avenue.  But  I  thank  you. 
Good-night  again." 

But  Bruce  was  determined. 

"You  can't  go  home  alone!"  he  cried. 
"Why,  it  is  getting  very  late — you  don't 
understand.  I  take  it  you  are  a  foreigner 
forgive  me,  but  your  voice,  your  gestures. 
If  not  a  European,  you  are  certainly 
Europe-bred;  and,  frankly,  it  is  not  safe 
for  you  to  go  about  alone  here  after  dark." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  scornfully, 
and  the  accent  was  most  marked. 

"Still,  I  must  insist " 

"No!" 

"You  don't  understand " 

"I'd  rather  you  wouldn't." 

"But  I  must.  I  shouldn't  feel  right  let- 
ting you  go  off  this  way  by  yourself.  Oh, 
don't  misunderstand  my  motive,  please. 
I — I  am  thinking  of  you.     It  is  because 


your  friend  doesn't  understand  that  she 
has  gone  home  without  you.  I  simply 
can't  let  you  go  by  yourself." 

"Please !  You  are  good,  but — I  must 
go  alone,"  .she  repeated. 

Bruce  took  her  arm  and  piloted  her 
across  the  Boardwalk  to  the  avenue  she 
had  indicated. 

"I  will  go  with  you  to  the  steps  of  your 
hotel.  I  shouldn't  feel  right  if  I  didn't. 
It's  perfectly  all  right.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can way,  you  know." 

She  went  first  white,  then  red.  One 
moment  her  head  was  on  fire;  the  next, 
she  was  shivering.  She  hung  heavily  on 
Bruce's  arm. 

"What  is  the  name  of  you  hoi  el?"  he 
asked,  as  they  left  the  Boardwalk  and 
turned  down  the  avenue. 

She  moistened  her  lips  with  her  tongue. 

"The  Avona,"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"Eh?  I  beg  your  pardon — what  name 
did  you  say?"  he  asked  quickly. 

And  she  repeated,  this  time  distinctly 
and  with  a  sort  of  helplessness:  "Avona." 

He  nodded,  and  they  walked  briskly 
down  between  the  two  rows  of  hotels  and 
cottages.  The  girl  breathed  more  freely, 
and  she  repeated  the  gesture  of  smoothing 
back  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

The  Avona  was  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue. It  was  a  moderately  large  house, 
with  verandas,  and  a  bright  electric  light 
above  the  door.  Several  girls  hung  over 
the  porch-rail;  others  talked  with  young 
men  along  the  sidewalk. 

Bruce  pulled  his  hat  a  little  over  his 
face  when  the  girl  stopped  at  the  steps. 

"It's — rather  nice  here,  and  convenient 
— near  the  beach,"  she  said  apologetically. 
"I've  been  here  three  months." 

"You're  fortunate,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  am  I  not?"  she  smiled. 

A  little  awkward  silence  followed.  Two 
girls  passed  up  the  steps,  and  one  nodded 
and  said,  "Hello,  Nora."  On  the  porch  a 
girl  was  humming  a  song  about  a  gentle- 
man called  "Cutey"  and  a  lady  who  was 
anxious  to  learn  who  tied  his  cravat. 
Bruce's  companion  listened  and  frowned. 

Suddenly  she  turned  as  if  to  go  in.  The 
girls  on  the  sidewalk  had  parted  with 
their  friends  and  run  up  the  steps  to  the 
porch  with  grins,  nods,  and  "hellos."  The 
girl  had  returned  none  of  them,  however. 
She  looked  angry  and  sullen. 
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"I  must  go  in,"  she  said,  at  last.  "Good- 
night, and  thank  you.  But  it  wasn't 
necessary.    I  wish — you  hadn't." 

"I  feel  better  now  that  I  know  you  have 
reached  home  safely,"  he  told  her. 

"Still — I  didn't  want  you  to,"  she  said. 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then,  with  a 
quick  glance  at  him,  she  drew  back  into 
the  shadow.  But  Bruce  had  seen  her  face. 
It  was  hot  and  red  and  miserable. 

"Listen,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I'm  not 
what  you  thought — that's  why  I  didn't 
want  you  to  come  home  with  me.  You 
thought  I  was — different,  at  first,  didn't 


she  was,  oh,  so  sweet  to  me !  She  likes  the 
name,  she  says.  I  never  did — until  I 
learned  she  was  crazy  about  it.  All  her 
friends  talk  to  her  about  her  Nora.  .  .  . 
Of  course  it's  not  as  genteel  as  being  in 
an  office,  but  the  pay's  good,  and  they 
treat  you  grand.  It's  no  disgrace — it's  no 
disgrace!" 

"No,  it's  no  disgrace,"  answered  Bruce 
gravely.  "That  is  not  where  you  made  a 
mistake." 

"Where,  then?"  she  flashed. 

"When  you  smiled  at  me  on  the  Board- 
walk,"  he   told   her.     "You   did,    didn't 


you? — a  gentlewoman.  But  I'm  not.  This     you?" 
is  the  Avona  Cottage.    There  are  two  hun-         "Ye-es.' 
dred  and  seventy-five  girls  who  live  here, 
and    they   all   work   at   the   Queensbury- 
Ranelagh.    I'm  a  waitress." 

She  stopped,  and  there  was  a  sob  in  her 
voice.  Quickly  Bruce  realized  that  a  world 
rested  on  his  next  words.  He  said  very 
quietly : 

"Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  you 
and  me?" 

"I  thought — I  didn't  know,"  she  gasp- 
ed. Then,  fiercely:  "It's  no  disgrace.  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I'm  earning  an  honest 
living,  ain't  I?  I'm  a  hello  girl  in  Philly 
in  the  winter,  but  I've  always  wanted  to 
come  here — for  a  long  time,  I  mean — and 
there  was  no  other  way.  I  get  five  dollars 
a  week  and  my  board — eveiything's  fine, 
too.  And  tips,  of  course.  They  are  never 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day — often  more.  It's 
no  disgrace  being  a  waitress.  Of  course 
my  people  didn't  want  me  to  come  here, 

but And  I've  lots  of  pretty  clothes. 

This  dress  is  just  like  one  I  saw  Billie 
Burke  have  on  the  other  night.  Not  im- 
ported, and  the  material  is  not  so  fine 
maybe,'  but  it's  good  and  in  splendid 
taste — I  know  that  much.  I'm  all  the 
time  studying  the  people  in  the  dining- 
room.  Why,  even  you  spoke  of  my  ac- 
cent and  my  gestures!  Foreign,  Europe- 
bred!  I've  never  been  a  hundred  miles 
from  home  in  my  life.  But  I've  watched 
people.  I've  got  a  black  dress — black  and 
clinging,  with  a  train — and  when  I  put  it 
on  and  sit  down,  I  look  like  a  very  tall, 
very  slim  woman — and  I'm  not  at  all. 
You  know  who  I  mean — that  Russian 
actress — that's  it!  Well,  I've  waited  on 
her,  and  listened  and  watched  all  the  time. 
That  gesture  is  hers,  and  the  accent. 
When  .she  found  out  my  name  is  Nora, 


"Why?" 

She  turned  upon  him  fiercely,  and 
again  the  sob  rose  passionately  in  her 
voice. 

"It  was  only  fun — a  girl's  got  to  have 
some  fun,  hasn't  she?  I  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  And  I  can  take  care  of  myself — 
well,  yes.  .  .  .  Here  I  am;  I've  got 
nice  clothes,  and  I  know  how  to  act,  how 
to  behave  myself.  My  manners  are  better 
than  many  persons'  I  wait  on  at  the 
Queensbury-Ranelagh.  I  want  to  go  out, 
to  have  a  little  fun,  with — with  nice  men 
— that's  it.  Nice  men.  ...  I  know 
plenty  of — waiters  and  chauffeurs  and 
clerks.  I  don't  like  them,  don't  want 
them.  They  all  have  red  hands,  comb 
their  hair  wrong,  and  wear  impossible 
neckties.  I — I  like  you,"  she  confided 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  childlike  naivete. 
"You're  not  so  good-looking  as  Joe,  may- 
be, but  your  clothes — the  way  you  wear 

them,  the  way  you  talk,  walk,  act ! 

I  don't  like  the  other  sort,  although  Joe 
is  kind  and  thoughtful.  He's  a  book- 
keeper. That's  better  than  a  waiter,  isn't 
it?" 

"If  he's  a  good  bookkeeper,  yes,"  said 
Bruce. 

"H'm,  Joe's  ever  so  clever,"  she  return- 
ed. 

"Well,  if  he's  kind  and  thoughtful  and 

clever Look    here,    what    do    you 

want?"  asked  he,  almost  roughly. 

"He  wears  red  ties  and  purple  socks," 
she  said  slowly.  "Of  course  he's  nice,  but 
— why  doesn't  he  dress  like  you  do?  T 
want  to  go  around  with  nice  men.  I  see 
them  in  the  dining-room,  notice  what 
they  wear  just  as  1  do  what  the  women 
wear,   and   they've   spoiled   me   for  Joe's 
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kind.  ...  I  mean  no  wrong.  And 
honestly,  before  to-night,  I  never  smiled 
at  a  man  I  didn't  know.  But  I  looked  so 
nice,  and  I  thought,  all  of  a  sudden,  how 
lovely  it  would  be  to  go  rolling  up  the 
Boardwalk,  in  a  chair,  with  a  man  like 
you — your  sort,  you  know.  So — so  I 
smiled.  I  meant  no  harm.  I  wouldn't 
even  have  got  out  of  the  chair.  .  .  . 
And  I  hadn't  meant  for  you  to  bring  me 
home  here,  because  then  you'd  know  just 
what  I  am.  Some  people  look  down  on  a 
waitress.     But  it's  no  disgrace!" 

Bruce  pulled  out  his  watch.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  twelve. 

"We'll  both  be  fined,"  he  said,  showing 
her  the  time.  "Look  here,  you've  been 
honest  with  me,  so  here  goes :  I  work,  I  am 
a  waiter,  at  the  Ashbourne." 

"No!" 

"Yes." 

"But  you  are — different,"  she  gasped. 

"I  work  in  the  dining-room,  and  I 
watch  people  the  same  as  you  do,"  Bruce 
explained  airily.  "Why  don't  you  take 
Joe  in  hand,  now? — show  him  how  to  get 
himself  together  decently.     You  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  slowly.  "And 
Joe's  a  clever  fellow,  too." 


"Do  it,"  he  urged. 

"Maybe  I  could."  Then,  in  wonder- 
ment: "You  a  waiter!  I'd  never  have 
guessed  it.  And  I've  known  dozens  of 
them.    You  look  like  Donald  Brian." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  frowned  Bruce. 

"The  actor — he's  grand,"  she  explain- 
ed. 

Bruce  turned  to  go;  the  girl  started  up 
the  steps. 

"Fifteen  minutes  late,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh.  "How  much  do  they  fine  you  at  the 
Ashbourne  for  coming  in  late?" 

He  started,  changed  color,  and  coughed 
behind  his  hand. 

"A  whole  lot — they're  robbers  up  there. 
Well,  good-night.  Try  your  hand  on  Joe, 
won't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  will."  She  nodded  her 
head  and  smiled  at  him.     "Good-night." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  man  turned 
again  up  the  avenue  towards  the  cottage 
.section. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  he  said.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  let  the  cool  salt  air  soothe 
his  aching  head.  "I  hope  I've  turned  the 
trick — I  hope  .so.     God! — fun/" 


ACROSS  THE  YEARS. 


Across  the  years  I  love  to  look  and  dream 
That  in  some  distant  country  all  our  own. 
Your  hand  will  find  its  warm  way  into  mine, 
For  one  long  moment,  as  we  stand  alone! 

That  your  deep  eyes  will  say  the  years  were  long. 
The  while  your  lips  are  trembling  silently. 
And  my  glad  heart  will  sing  like  mating  birds, 
A  half-forgotten,  sweet  old  melody! 

And  then,  together,  hand  in  hand,  we'll  bow 
With  reverent  heads,  beside  the  faded  flowers 
Of  other  days,  and  search  the  dear  remains 
For  lingering  life,  in  vows  of  vanished  hours! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell 


Millions ! 

By 

William  Banks,  Jr. 
Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jeffreys 


t<  A  MILLION  population  for  Toronto 
.r\  in  1918!"  This  was  the  slogan 
adopted  by  enthusiastic  gentle- 
men at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  not 
long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Publicity  Bureau.  On  the  day  following 
the  published  reports  of  the  meeting,  the 
newspapers  reported  a  revolting  fatal  stab- 
bing affray  among  Toronto  Italians;  the 
sentence  of  death  on  young  Edward  Jar- 
dine  at  Goderich,  for  a  particularly  brutal 
crime;  and  a  life  sentence  on  a  man  in 
the  same  town  for  beating  his  son  to 
death.  A  few  days  later  the  health  de- 
partment of  Toronto  started  on  a  crusade 
for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city's  slums. 
At  the  same  time  discussions  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  over 
the  admission  of  negroes  from  the  Laiited 
States  into  the  Canadian  west,  and  in  re- 
gard to  allegations  of  immorality  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario. 

Millions !  Yes.  Canada  has  need  of  and 
room  for  millions  of  people,  and  still 
more  millions  after  that  again.  But  what 
of  the  quality  of  the  millions? 

Is  it  sufficient  to  enact  stringent  laws 
and  make  brave  efforts  to  enforce  thoiri 


with  a  view  to  keeping  out  undesirable.s — 
and  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  it 
is  to  bar  out  all  that  should  be  refused 
admission  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  have  period- 
ical cleanings-up  of  the  dark  and  dirty 
sections  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
raids  on  the  "foreign  section,"  and  the 
disarmament  of  the  occupants?  Is  not 
every  proB^lem  of  civic  government  added 
to  by  the  increase  of  the  population,  and 
especially  of  the  foreign  population?  Is 
it  not  the  truth  that  for  every  thousand 
people  added  to  a  community  now  con- 
ditions and  situations  arise  that  require 
the  most  careful  handling  and  planning 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority?  Is  it 
not  also  the  truth  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  average  citizen,  as  of  the 
average  civic  official,  is  to  muddle  along 
in  an  apathetic  "to-morrow-will-do"  sort 
of  a  style,  until  some  particularly  violent 
outrage  shocks  them  into  a  spurt  of  well- 
doing, bravely  maintained  for  a  while 
and  then  dropped  until  another  shock 
produces  another  spurt,  or  a  newspaper 
campaign  rushes  them  into  a  display  of 
activity  for  the  "public  weal"? 
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The  City  of  Toronto  will  have  a  niil- 
lion  people  soon  enough.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  systematic  campaign  to  get 
them.  They  will  come.  The  same  applies 
to  other  cities  and  towns  of  Canada.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  calamity  beyond  the  power 
of  the  human  will  to  control  can  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  prosperity,  the 
growth,  the  development  of  Canada.  "Mil- 
lions" will  come,  their  advance  guards  arc 
beginning  to  people  the  once  "silent 
places,"  and  to  crowd  into  the  settled  com- 
munities. We  want  them ;  but  do  we  want 
them  in  the  cities  and  towns,  while  rural 
Ontario  is  crying  for  help  to  sow  and  reap 
on  the  farms,  while  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
other  Maritime  Provinces  are  complaining 
that  they,  too,  need  agriculturists,  and 
while  the  West,  buoyant  and  young,  vigor- 
ous and  impatient  of  the  complaints  of 
the  East,  is  saying,  "We  have  room  for 
all  who  will  settle  on  the  land"? 

Vancouver,  too,  talks  of  getting  "a  mil- 
lion." Why?  Why  plan  for  "millions" 
in  the  cities?  The  millions,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, are  bound  to  come.  The  attrac- 
tion and  lure  of  the  cities  for  even  the 
native-born  has  long  passed  the  stage  of 
being  regarded  as  something  to  sorrow 
and  worry  over,  and  is  accepted  as  an  in- 
evitable tendency  in  all  countries.  A  cam- 
paign for  a  million  people  in  Toronto  or 
Vancouver  is  misplaced  and  unnecessary. 
The  all-important  question  ;  the  vital  thing 
is  the  welfare  of  the  city  population  as  it 
stands  now.  To  plan  a  campaign  for  a 
"million"'  is  to  advertise  to  the  world  that 
a  million  people  are  wanted  and  wanted 
nuickly ;  that  there  is  work  and  good  wages 
for  all.  It  is  a  standing  invitation  for 
many  who  otherwise  would  go  on  the 
land  that  there  are  golden  opportunities 
in  the  city.    It  is  like  screaming  from  the 


housetops,  "Come  one,  come  all,  prosperity 
and  wealth  are  here." 

Millions!  And  the  annual  report  of 
the  House  of  Indu.stry  in  Toronto,  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  held  during  April, 
showed  that  out  of  six  hundred  and  three 
Toronto  people  given  shelter  at  the  Way- 
farers' Lodge — a  department  of  the  house 
— one-third  were  30  years  of  age  and  un- 
der. What  a  commentary  on  the  slogan 
"A  million   people  for  Toronto." 

The  vital  thing,  the  great  essential,  is 
that  the  city  dweller  shall  be  assured  of 
conditions  that  admit  of  decency  in  the 
home,  in  the  workshop  and  the  factory; 
playgrounds  and  good  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  protection  from  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease, whether  due  to  civic  apathy  and  of- 
ficial neglect,  or  to  causes  for  which  none 
are  to  blame.  Of  course,  in  many  cases 
it  is  true  that  with  everything  provided  in 
the  shape  of  model  homes,  factories  and 
workshops,  playgrounds  and  parks,  there 
would  still  be  an  altogether  large  part  of 
the  population  shiftless,  worthless,  crim- 
inal, undesirable  from  every  point  of  view. 
But  the  problem  of  dealing  with  such,  of 
setting  about  the  work  of  reformation,  will 
in  a  few  years  be  a  hundredfold  what  it 
would  be  if  proper  conditions  were  brought 
to  existence  now. 

It  is  not  a  million  population  that  To- 
ronto or  any  other  Canadian  city  needs. 
Although  the  real  estate  gambler  may  tell 
you  otherwise.  Municipal  courage  is  the 
first  need.  The  courage  to  admit  that 
there  is  squalor  and  misery,  crime  and 
vice,  and  that  there  is  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  certain  sections;  courage  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  houses  that  are  houses 
in  name  only,  and  not  fit  for  human  be- 
ings; and  to  admit  it  without  fear  of  how 
much  of  theirs  is  the  blame  for  munici- 
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pal  degradation  and  human  suffering. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  municipal  courage 
that  dares  to  regard  the  municipality  as 
one  family  and  dares  to  recognize  and  face 
its  duty  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  it. 

Away  off  in  New  Zealand  they  are  grap- 
pling with  such  questions  as  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  physical  fitness  of  the  immi- 
grants from  whatever  land  they  come. 
Every  immigrant  must  be  fit  in  body  and 
mind  before  he  can  enter  that  country. 
The  result  is  slow,  very  slow  growth  in 
population.  There  have  not  been  the 
same  fortunes  made  out  of  real  estate.  But 
they  are  getting  the  best.  And  this  also 
is  to  be  said  of  New  Zealand — -and  many 
men  there  are  who  will  grieve  over  it^ 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  pass- 
ing of  laws  and  the  enactment  of  them, 
making  for  the  up-building  of  a  real 
democracy.  Perhaps  —  just  perhaps  — 
Canadian  men  are  not  able  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  civic  life,  which,  after  all, 
means  national  life,  or  perhaps  they  are 
ovelooking  them  because  they  do  not  ap- 
parently offer  a  wide  enough  field  for  their 
energies.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  not 
"kudos"  enough  in  just  being  a  plain, 
everyday  man,  who  would  prefer  to  do 
something  to  help  keep  his  city  clean — 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  possible  sense 
— even  if  his  help  consists  only  in  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  higher  taxes,  rather  than 
see  civic  services  starved?  The  fallacy  of 
a  low  tax  rate  more  often  than  not  means 
civic  neglect  and  not  civic  efficiency. 

A  million  people  in  1918!  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  if  Toronto  could  say,  "No,  we 
are  not  planning  for  a  million  people  in 
1918,  nor  at  any  other    time;    all    our 


energies,  all  our  efforts  are  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Toronto  a  clean  city,  a  city  noted  for 
its  comparative  freedom  from  disease,  the 
comfort  of  its  people,  the  number  of  its 
playgrounds  and  breathing  places,  its 
small  percentage  of  criminals.  We  want 
our  growth  to  be  normal  and  natural,  we 
want  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  additions 
that  must  come  without  effort  on  our  part, 
other  than  that  which  is  inevitably  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  industrial 
enterprises.  We  would  sooner  be  noted  as 
a  city  where  everyone  has  a  chance  to  live 
with  reasonable  comfort,  than  the  city 
with  the  greatest  population  on  this  con- 
tinent or  in  the  world." 

And  what  applies  to  Toronto  applies  to 
every  other  Canadian  city  and  town.  The 
press  of  the  country  contains  an  almost 
daily  record  of  crime  from  them  all,  and 
all  too  often  the  particulars  include  men- 
tion of  "notorious  sections,"  or  sections  in 
which  foreigners  are  herded.  Not  that  the 
foreign  element  is  responsible  for  all  the 
crime  in  Canada.  Heaven  forbid  that 
such  an  assumption  should  be  even  toler- 
ated as  having  a  basis  in  fact.  The  native 
born  furnish  their  quota.  The  discussion 
on  the  immorality  in  the  schools  has 
shown  that  in  Ontario  at  any  rate  there 
are  men  and  women  courageous  enough 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  grave  situation 
and  to  advance  suggestions  for  amelior- 
ation. No  man  or  woman  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  but  knows  that  on  every 
side  the  Canadian-born  boy  and  girl  alike 
need  care  and  watchfulness,  and  offer  to 
the  parental  mind  the  most  perplexing 
problem  of  the  day.  To  keep  the  lad 
away  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
pool-room   and  the  gambling    resort,    to 
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train  the  girl  so  that  as  a  woman  she  shall 
be  pure  and  sweet  and  altogether  lovable, 
these  are  things  that  tax  the  mind  and 
heart  of  those  who  are  heads  of  families 
and  who  have  a  thought  for  more  than 
to-day.  Their  problems  and  burdens  will 
not  be  madp  any  the  easier  by  campaigns 
for  "millions"  of  population  and  nothing 
else. 

And,  after  all,  who  are  benefited  when 
a  city  of  say  three  hundred  thousand 
grows  to  a  population  of  a  million?  Is 
life  better  in  that  city?  No.  It  is  usually 
worse.  Is  air  cleaner,  or  food  cheaper, 
life  safer,  children  easier  taken  care  of  and 
better  educated?  No.  But  real  estate  values 
soar.  That  is  the  point,  land  values  go 
up  and  the  pioneers  of  the  city  may  turn 


over  their  holdings  at  a  profit — although 
it  is  more  than  rather  likely  that  the  real 
estate  speculators  benefit  most.  And  these 
real  estate  profits  are  all  very  well,  if  only 
in  their  eagerness  for  money  people  did 
not  forget  that  with  increased  population 
and  increased  wealth  comes  greater  civic 
and  personal  responsibility. 

Millions.  Certainly.  They  will  come. 
They  are  coming.  But  it  is  for  us  to  say 
now  whether  they  are  to  come  to  a  real 
land  of  promise,  to  a  chance  for  real  life 
and  liberty,  to  an  opportunity  for  real 
progress,  mental  and  material,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  added  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  slums,  who  are  already  disgracing  a 
country  so  young,  so  gigantic;  a  country 
with  such  tremendous  potentialities. 


Tea  From  Japan 


By 

Edwin  L.  Sabin 


NOW,  that  was  a  very  nice  thing  for 
the  Smiths  to  do — to  remember  the 
Johnsons'  choice  and  to  send  back 
from  Japan  a  package  of  the  really  genu- 
ine superfine  tea.  It  arrived  by  Pacific 
express,  all  carefully  done  up  in  brown 
paper,  and  sealed,  and  bearing  strange, 
romantic  hieroglyphics  slashed  upon  it, 
evidently  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

Johnson  himself  did  not  particularly 
fancy  tea,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  did.  Tea  was 
her  drink.  His  was  coffee.  However,  for 
some  time  he  had  been  deciding  to  quit 
coffee — at  least  to  quit  having  more  than 
one  cup  a  day ;  and  now  the  receipt  of  this 
package  was  a  spur  to  his  resolution. 

When  he  got  home  that  evening  Mrs. 
Johnson  already  had  the  package  opened, 
and  had  sniffed  at  the  interior.  Inside  the 
several  thicknesses  of  brown  wrapping- 
paper  (Oriental  in  their  texture)  was 
more  paper,  crinkly  and  very  Oriental, 
emblazoned  with  red  and  gilt  and  tied 
about  with  cord;  and  inside  this  second 
layer  was  a  square  wooden  box,  quite 
large,  with  paper  pastsed  tightly  upon  it 
— paper  bearing  mystical  figures  in  black ; 
and  inside  this  was  a  lining  of  heavy  foil 
or  tea-lead ;  and  inside  this  was  the  Tea! 

No  letter  had  accompanied  the  tea;  but 
evidently  it  must  be  very  good  tea,  to  be 
thus  well-protected.  Of  course  it  was  very 
good  tea,  or  else  the  Smiths  would  not 
have  sent  it.  And  that  it  certainly  was 
very  good  tea  Mrs.  Johnson's  nose  told 
her,  as  she  sniffed. 

"Um-m-m  um-m-mJ"  she  murmured 
luxuriously.  "Perfectly  delicious!  Henry, 
do  .smell  this  lovely  aroma." 

Mr.  Johnson  smelt,  nuzzling  a  few 
leaves  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  was 
correct. 


"Y'yes,"  he  pronounced.  "Very  fine. 
We  must  have  Roberts  over  to  sample 
this." 

"We  must  show  it  to  Joe,"  declared  his 
wife.  "What  do  you  suppose  he  will 
say?" 

Roberts — Mr.  Roberts,  that  is — was  a 
friend,  and  a  connoisseur  in  matters  Ori- 
ental, having  collected  much  in  bric-a- 
brac  and  having  been  "over  there,"  to 
Japan  and  China,  three  times.  He  had 
a  wonderful  collection — so  wonderful  and 
valuable  that  it  was  kept  in  a  vault  under 
lock  and  key,  and  nobody  was  permitted 
so  much  as  to  dust  it. 

Joe  was  not  a  connoisseur;  he  was  the 
imported  article  itself,  being  the  John- 
sons' house-boy.  "House-boy"  sounded 
imposing.  The  actual  status  of  Joe's  posi- 
tion in  the  household  was,  that  he  per- 
form as  much  of  the  domestic  drudgery 
was  as  compatible  with  earnest  attendance 
at  the  grammar-school.  He  usually  stud- 
ied rhetoric  while  doing  the  dishes — his 
book  propped  beside  his  pan;  and  cooking 
was  accomplished  to  the  sing-song  of  a 
reading  lesson. 

Mrs.  Johnson  carried  the  package,  with 
all  its  wrappings,  out  to  Joe,  in  the  kit- 
chen. Mr.  Johnson  listened  curiously  at 
the  door. 

Joe  was  paring  potatoes.  He  pohtely 
laid  aside  his  knife. 

"Oh,  Joe !"  proffered  Mrs.  Johnson  ben- 
evolently. "See  here!  Tea  from  Japan! 
Look!    Can  you  read  it?" 

She  spread  the  wrappers  upon  the  table. 
Joe  surveyed  them.  He  grinned,  show- 
ing white  teeth  and  red  gums.    He  bowed. 

"Yes,  t'anks.  It  say — I  cannot  tell  in 
English.     It  say  from   Tokio;   name  of 
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sellers  ol  tea.  How  you  get  it,  if  you 
please?" 

"Some  friends  of  ours  who  in  Japan 
sent  it,  Joe,"  explained  Mrs.  Johnson 
kindly.  "It  is  straight  from  your  coun- 
try. We  will  have  some  to-night.  We 
will  not  drink  coffee  any  more.  You 
must  drink  it,  too.  It  is  very  fine  tea,  I 
understand." 

"Ver'  fine  tea,"  bowed  Joe. 

"I  suppose  you  will  know  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  Joe,"  pursued  Mrs.  Johnson. 
"Less  of  it  needs  to  be  used  than  of  com- 
mon tea.  That  is  what  I  have  heard.  The 
flavor  is  so  delicate." 

"Yes,  Missus  Ma'am,"  bowed  Joe. 
"T'ank  you.     Ver'  fine  tea.     I  s'all  do." 

"We  will  keep  it  just  as  it  is,  in  the 
pantry."  Mrs.  Johnson  dipped  in  with 
her  hand,  and  let  some  of  the  leaves  run 
fondly  through  her  fingers.  She  nibbled 
;a  leaf  as  she  walked  away.  "Positively 
delicious,"  she  again  averred. 

Behind  her  exit  Joe  respectfully  hissed. 
With  her  out  of  the  way,  in  the  pantry 
Ihe  investigated  the  package. 

"Coffee,  Henry,"  paraphrased  Mrs. 
Johnson,  at  dinner,  scrutinizing  the  con- 
tents of  her  tea-cup,  "is  only  coffee,  but  a 
'Cup  of  real  tea  is  tea.  Did  you  ever,  ever 
smell  or  taste  anything  so  superbly  deli- 
cate !  And  you  wanted  to  put  cream  into 
it!    The  idea!" 

"Er-r — tastes  like — Toucan,"  sampled 
Mr.  Johnson  sagely. 

He  had  in  mind  Oolong,  or  Gunpow- 
der, or  something  else ;  but  Toucan  evolv- 
ed from  his  subconsciousness,  and,  al- 
though now  that  it  was  out  it  sounded 
reminiscent  of  a  bird,  he  let  it  stay. 

"It  is  special  chop,  of  course,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Johnson.  "I  do  wish  that 
the  Smiths  had  written,  telling  us  all 
about  it." 

"Chop  suey,"  supplemented  her  hus- 
band. He  knew  at  once  that  in  this  he 
was  wrong;  and  he  was  prepared  to  pass 
it  as  a  joke.  But  his  wife  deliberated  a 
moment,  tasting  critically. 

"W'well,"  she  said,  "maybe.     I  did  not 

•  dream  that  you  knew  so  much  about  tea, 
Henry.  You've  always  been  such  a  cof- 
fee-drinker." 

"Oh,  I  have  drunk  tea,"  avowed  Mr. 
Johnson.  "And  I  was  in  the  commission 
business  once,  you  remember.    I  got  to  be 

•  quite  a  taster." 


"Do  have  another  cup.  It  can't  hurt 
you,  as  coffee  would,"  urged  his  wife  gen- 
erously. "They  say  you  can  drink  this 
high-grade  tea  all  day,  and  never  feel  any 
effect  except  a  mild  exhilaration." 

"I  will,  thank  you,"  acceded  her  hus- 
band. "You'll  make  quite  a  tea-drinker 
of  me,  my  dear,  if  you  can  furnish  me  a 
brand  like  this.  Usually,  tea  is  like  medi- 
cine.   But  this  is  bully." 

"Did  you  like  the  tea,  Joe?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Johnson  anxiously,  after  dinner. 

Joe  bowed. 

"Ver'  fine  tea,"  he  decreed.  "T'ank 
you.    I  drink  many  cup." 

Mrs.  Johnson  winced.  But,  after  all, 
there  seemed  a  great  plenty. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  out  of  the  city.  The 
Johnsons  arranged  to  give  a  "Japanese 
tea"  after  his  return,  at  which  he  and 
other  congenial  and  appreciative  spirits 
should  be  present.  For  it  was  quite  es- 
sential that  this  tea  from  Japan  should 
have  his  appraisal,  and  doubtless  it  would 
delight  his  very  soul. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Johnson  entertained 
various  other  friends,  at  casual  afternoons ; 
and  one  and  all  they  pronounced  the  tea 
divine. 

However,  of  course  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  tea  to  the  local  world  was  to 
be  the  dinner — the  Roberts  dinner,  as  the 
Johnsons  began  to  term  it.  There  were 
fourteen  covers  laid;  this  appealing  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  a  combination  of  seven, 
which  was  the  Buddhist  sacred  number 
and  therefore  Japanese,  also.  Everything 
else  was  to  be  Japanese.  She  even  had 
bought  a  new  set  of  egg-shell  cups  and 
saucers,  in  Japanese  ware,  and  for  table 
decorations*  she  ordered  chrysanthemums. 

The  twelve  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Doggitt,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and  Mrs. 
Doggitt,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  China; 
Mr.  Jamison,  city  librarian  and  an  auth- 
ority on  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Mrs. 
Jamison ;  Miss  Matthews,  whose  ancestors 
included  a  naval  officer  with  Perry,  open- 
er of  Japan;  Professor  Howard,  of  the 
Baptist  college,  instructor  in  Sanskrit; 
and  four  fillers,  to  whom  the  Johnsons 
were  especially  indebted. 

Joe  served,  in  Japanese  costume.  About 
this  there  had  been  a  little  difficulty. 
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"Joe,  at  the  dinner  to-morrow  night  I 
want  you  to  serve  in  Japanese  costume," 
liad  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Joe  flushed,  and  bowed. 

"I  have  not  understan',''  he  answered. 

"In  native  costume — in  your  own 
dress." 

"What  is  natif  cos-toom?  Why  not  my 
own  dress?  What  for  ever  other  person's 
dress?" 

"I  mean,  I  want  you  to  wear  Japanese 
dress — all  Japanese." 

"Dress,"  repeated  Joe.  "Dress.  What 
for  dress?  Womans  wear  dress,  in  Amer- 
ica.   Mans  wear  pants." 

"Well,  clothes,  then,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Johnson.  "I  want  you  to  put  on — wear, 
you  understand — Japanese  clothes.  This 
is  to  be  a  Japanese  dinner;  you  must  be 
Japanese,  too." 

"I  am  'Merican,"  said  Joe  proudly. 
"No,  not  Japanese.  'Merican.  Wear 
'Merican  clothes." 

"But  for  this  dinner  I  want  you  to 
wear  Japanese  clothes,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Johnson  patiently.  "Haven't  you  any? 
You  can  borow  some,  can't  you?" 

"Japanese  clothes  an'  'Merican  clothes 
ver'  much  alike.  Missus  Ma'am,"  asserted 
Joe.  "T'ank  you.  I  wear  one  fresh  white 
coat,  if  Missus  Ma'am  buy.  Ver'  bad,  but 
I  have  no  fresh  white  coat  unwashed." 

This  compromise  Mrs.  Johnson  did  not 
accept.  Her  idea  of  Japanese  costume  pic- 
tured a  belted  kimona  and  dressing-gown 
effect  in  combination. 

As  the  dinner  was  to  be  mainly  a  tea 
celebration,  it  began  with  tea  and  ended 
with  tea.  The  wonderful  beverage  was 
brought  on,  amidst  an  attentive  silence, 
in  a  huge  samovar  (courteously  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Roberts  from  his  Rus- 
sian cabinet),  by  Joe,  much  abashed  in 
the  gay  kimono  dressing-gown  with  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  willy-nilly  invested 
him.  It  really  was  a  flowered  bath-robe  of 
hers,  tied  about  at  the  waist  with  a  red 
portiere  cord.  The  ensemble  was  most 
expressive. 

Mrs.  Johnson  poured.  Joe  circulated 
the  egg-shell  cups.  All  watched  Mr. 
Roberts.  He  passed  his  cup  gracefully 
under  his  nostrils. 

"Ah !"  he  sighed. 

Professor  Howard  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Doggitt  and  Mrs.  Doggitt  pas.sed  their 
cups  under  their  nostriLs,  and  sighed: 


"Ah!" 

Mr.  Johnson  hastened  to  catch  up. 

"Straw  color,"  remarked  Mr.  Roberts, 
as  if  communing  with  himself.  "The 
sacred  color  of  tea." 

He  sipped — one  sip;  and  rolled  it  and 
considered  it.     Everybody  sipped. 

"I  should  say,"  he  delivered,  "a  man- 
darin chop,  of  the  interior  table-lands, 
five  months  old." 

"A  chop — what  was  it  you  pronounced 
it,  my  dear?"  demanded  Mrs.  Johnson,  of 
her  spouse.  "Chop  suey?  You  know," 
she  addressed  to  the  company,  "my  hus- 
band was  in  the  tea  business  for  some 
years." 

"Yes;  but  I  was  wrong.  That  is  Chin- 
ese, dear,"  apologized  Mr.  Johnson. 

"A  Fang-Wo  chop,  in  some  respects," 
ventured  the  Reverend  Mr.  Doggitt 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Martha?" 

"Perhaps;  or  Ginseng.  We  drank  a 
great  deal  of  both  in  China  where  I  was," 
responded  his  wife. 

"Sen-sen,  maybe.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  isn't  there?"  invited  one  of  the 
fillers  modestly. 

"Or  Toucan,"  put  in  Mr.  Johnson. 
"That  was  what  occurred  to  me  at  first." 

"Let  me  fill  your  cups  again.  Such  tea 
cannot  harm,  you  know,"  urged  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

She  rang  for  Joe.  Joe  appeared,  and 
served,  and  retired. 

"There's  the  boy  who  appreciates  good 
tea,"  declared  Mr.  Johnson.  "He's  a 
Jap." 

"Yes,  he  says  that  this  tea  is  very  fine." 
informed  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  due  pride. 

"Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  il?"  quer- 
ied Mr.  Roberts. 

"No;  and  we  haven't  heard  from  the 
Smiths,  either.  But  he  translated  the  writ- 
ing on  the  package.  It  denotes  a  Tokio 
firm  of  tea  merchants.  Can't  you  read 
Japanese,  Mr.  Roberts?  You  might  be 
able  to  make  out  the  brand." 

"No,  I  never  learned,  unfortunately," 
confessed  Mr.  Roberts.  "It  is  quite  a 
study,  and  I've  always  been  too  busy  col- 
lecting. But  of  course  we  over  here  never 
ordinarily  get  the  best  tea;  we  only  get  it 
by  favor  of  such  friends  as  yours.  What 
we  buy  at  the  stores  is  only  second  or 
third  grade,  or  worse.  The  best  tea  is 
kept  for  private  use,  where  it  is  grown." 
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"Like  Kentucky  whisky,"  volunteered 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"Henry!"  rebuked  his  wife. 
Mr.  Roberts  sipped,  while  the  company 
waited  for  more  gems. 

"Why,  tea  such  as  this,  in  this  country, 
is  priceless.  Probably  it  cannot  be 
bought,  and  an  imitation  would  be  retail- 
ed at  five  or  ten  dollars  the  pound.  Of 
course  I  am  only  guessing.  Notice  the 
tint — pale  straw.  And  the  aroma,  like 
violets.  And  the  lasting  flavor.  I  don't 
suppose  that  any  of  us  here  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  bouquet  of  so  fine  a  tea;  only 
the  edicated  palate  of  an  Oriental  can. 
you  know  that  to  the  Japanese  and  Chin- 
ese alike  there  is  poetry  in  tea  and  tea- 
drinking.  A-a-ah !"  and  he  meditatively 
sipped  again.  "This  certainly  is  a  treat." 
So,  all  in  all,  the  dinner  (despite  Joe's 
sullenness  over  his  garment)  was  a  great 
success.  The  samovar  was  emptied,  and 
every  guest  went  home  saturated  with  tea 
and  carrying  a  little  package  of  the  preci- 
ous leaves  as  a  souvenir  and  after-taste. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  Mrs.  John- 
son received  the  letter  which  must  have 
been  delayed: 

We  are  sending  you  a  little  Im- 
perial tea  (wrote  Mrs.  Smith).  We 
know  that  it  is  the  genuine,  because 
it  was  got  for  us  by  a  friend  who  can 
speak  the  language  and  has  lived 
here  many  years.  We  do  hope  that 
you  will  like  it;  but  you  must  watch 
your  Japanese  boy  or  he  will  drink 
it  all  up!  (Etc.,  etc.) 
And  still  she  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  it,   by   chop   or   otherwise,    and    Mrs. 


Johnson  read  on  hopefully,  and  came  to 
the  postscript: 

Of  course  you  won't  mistake  and 
drink  the  'packing!  That  is  a  cheap 
commercial  leaf,  put  around  to  pre- 
serve the  other. 

Mrs.  Johnson  gasped.  She  rushed  for 
the  kitchen,  and  for  the  pantry.  Joe  was 
not  there;  evidently  he  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  school.  The  package  of  tea 
was  upon  the  shelf.  The  contents  were 
naturally  (and  considerably)  reduced  in 
bulk,  and  when  she  plunged  her  fingers 
inside  and  groped  Mrs.  Johnson  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  kernel.  In  amidst 
the  loose  tea  (and  well  covered)  was  a  tiny 
cube  box — the  Imperial  tea.  And  the  box 
was  empty. 

Oh,    that    Joe!      That    deceitful    Joe! 
He  was  not  in  his  room,  but  he  had  left 
a  note,  neatly  pinned  vipon  his  bed-spread. 
Honorable  Missus  Ma'am  : 

Tanks  for  very  fine  tea.  Tanks  for 
wearing  of  very  fine  bath  gown  dress, 
lady  style.  Cousin  my  very  sick,  and 
now  I  go  at  him  to  attend.  Never 
forget  Missus  Ma'am  so  kind. 
With  Respects, 

Jo. 
"We  must  never,  never  tell;  never, 
never,"  besought  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  tears, 
of  her  spouse,  that  evening.  "And  we  all 
thought  that  the  tea  was  so  delicious,  and 
it  was  only  the  packing!  We  might  have 
known  that  the  Smiths  couldn't  have  sent 
any  such  quantity.     Oh,  Henry!" 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  "I  always  did  like 
coffee  best,  anyhow." 
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THREE  TALENTED  CANADIANS,  HONORED  WITH  THE  RANK  OF  C.M.G. 

The  Making  of  Titled  Canadians 

By 


C.  W.  Anderson 


IN  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  few  extreme 
radicals,  there  need  be  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  conveyance  of  the  house- 
hold goods  and  other  effects  of  the  thous- 
ands of  Canada-bound  settlers  aboard  the 
Atlantic  liners,  will  be  delayed  or  even 
momentarily  impeded  by  the  importa- 
tion of  the  ribbons,  stars,  collars,  crosses 
and  other  decorations  of  newly-created 
knights.  At  best,  the  ranks  of  titled 
Canadians  show  no  signs  of  being  serious- 
ly overcrowded  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  yet  for  the  creation  of  some  scores 
of  K.C.M.G.'s  and  Knights  Bachelor, 
without  making  the  position  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  at  all  uncomfortable, 
cither  from  their  own  or  from  the  hydra- 
headed  public's  point  of  view. 

Wore  there  to  be  a  parade  of  Canadian 
noblemen  and  knights  on  Parliament  Hill 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  His  Roy- 
al Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught — a 
suggestion,  which,  if  carried  out  with  all 
due  pomp  and  ceremony,  would  doubt- 
less  prove   extremely   popular — spectators 


of  the  pageant  might  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  not  so  many  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen with  handles  to  their 
names  as  they  imagined.  Including  those 
honored  at  the  Coronation,  the  list  of 
titled  aristocrats  to-day  embraces  five  peers, 
seven  baronets  and  fifty-two  knights  of 
one  order  or  another,  a  total  of  sixty-four 
all  told.  But  of  these,  several  might  just 
as  well  be  omitted  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  become  permanent  residents  of 
Great  Britain  and  are  no  longer  Cana- 
dians, Of  the  peers  only  one.  Lord  Ayl- 
mer,  resides  permanently  in  Canada,  and 
while  one  hesitates  to  count  out  Lord 
Strathcona  and  his  noble  cousin,  Lord 
Mountstephen,  yet  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  are  Britishers  now.  Baroness 
Macdonald,  of  Earnscliffe,  spends  most  of 
her  time  abroad,  as  does  the  only  purely 
Canadian  Peer,  the  Baron  de  Longueuil, 
whose  title  dates  from  before  the  British 
conquest. 

Of  the  seven  baronets  only  two  reside  per- 
manently in  Canada,  Sir  Edward  Clous- 
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ton,  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  and  Sir  Edward  Gordon  John- 
son, who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  practically  spends  all  his  time  in 
England.  The  others,  including  Sir  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  who  is  reported  to  be 
desirous  of  relinquishing  the  title,  live  en- 
tirely abroad.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Tupper  title,  which  will  descend  in  due 
course  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Tupper,  of  Win- 


At  one  time  there  were  one  or  two  knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  Canada,  but 
there  are  none  now. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  details  of  the 
recent  honor  list,  will  remember  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  was  created  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  This  honor  raises  him 
from  the  second  class  of  this  Order,  to 
which   he    was    appointed    in  1907,  and 


SIR     CHARLES     FITZPATRICK,     G.C.M.G. 
Chief   Justice    of   the   Supreme    Court    of    Canada. 


nipeg,  the  next  generation  will  see  very 
few  titles  passed  on  from  father  to  son  in 
Canada,  unless  there  should  be  an  unex- 
pected epidemic  of  hereditary  title  confer- 
ring in  the  next  few  years. 

While  in  Great  Britain  there  are  nine 
different  classes  of  knights,  in  Canada  on- 
ly three  classes  are  represented.  Canadian 
knights  belong  either  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  or  to  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order,  or  else  they  are  Knights 
Bachelor,  unattached  to  any  of  the  orders. 


places  him  in  the  first  class  with  Lord 
Strathcona,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  the  only  living  Canadians  similar- 
ly honored. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  to  which  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Canadian  knights  belong,  was 
established  in  1818  to  commemorate  the 
placing  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  limit- 
ed at  first  to  natives  of  these  islands  and 
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of  Malta  aiid  'lo  such  other  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  as  may  hold  high  and  con- 
tideiitial  stations  in  the  Mediterranean." 
Some  years  later  its  scope  was  enlarged  to 
take  in  the  colonies  and  it  is  now  assign- 
able to  any  person  who  has  rendered  val- 
uable services  in  either  colonial  or  foreign 
affairs.  There  are  three  classes  in  the 
Order,  Knights  Grand  Cross,  who  attach 
the  letters  G.C.M.G.  to  their  names; 
Knights  Connnanders,  who  are  K.C.M. 
G.'s;  and  Companions,  who  are  C.M.G.'s. 
It  was  to  this  third  class  of  the  Order  that 
President  Falconer,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Professor  Adam  Shortt,  Mr.  C.  C. 
James  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Sladen,  have  just 
been  appointed. 

The  Order  now  comprises  the  Sover- 
eign, the  Grand  Master  or  Principal 
Knight  Grand  Cross,  a  number  of  Royal 
Princes,  with  honorary  foreign  members 
of  distinction,  and  the  knights  and  com- 
panions. Its  officers  are  the  Prelate, 
Chancellor,  Secretary,  King  of  Arms  and 
Registrar.  The  Colonial  Office  in  London 
is  its  Chancery  and  it  has  a  chapel  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Its  decorations  com- 
prise a  badge,  star,  collar,  ribbon,  mantle 
and  chapeau. 

The  badge  is  white  enamelled,  resemb- 
ling a  Maltese  Cross,  but  with  seven  arms 
instead  of  four.  On  one  side  appears  the 
Archangel  Michael  encountering  Satan 
and  on  the  other  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon. Around  each  is  engraved  the  motto, 
"Auspicium  melioris  aevi"  (the  token  of 
a  better  age) .  Above  the  whole  badge  is  a 
crown  attaching  it  to  the  collar. 

The  star  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  con- 
sists of  seven  rays  of  silver  spreading  like 
the  badge  and  with  a  narrow  one  of  gold 
between,  whilst  in  the  centre  is  the  figure 
of  St.  George  with  the  motto  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  four  arms  of  a  cross  pro- 
truding from  beneath  to  halfway  across 
the  rays.  The  star  of  a  Knight  Command- 
er is  smaller  and  of  only  four  rays.  The 
collar  is  made  up  of  crowned  lions  (the 
two  in  front  having  wangs),  Maltese 
cro.sses  and  ciphers  of  the  letters  S.M.  and 
S.G.  with  a  crown  in  the  first  centre;  all 
gold  except  the  crosses,  which  are  of  white 
enamel.  The  ribbon  is  of  Saxon  blue 
with  a  scarlet  stripe.  It  is  worn  over  the 
right  shoulder  by  Grand  Crosses  and 
round  the  neck  by  Knights  Commanders, 
who  use  it  in  place  of  the  collar  for  sus- 


pension of  the  badge.  Companions  have 
neither  collar  nor  star  and  suspend  the 
badge  from  the  buttonhole.  The  mantle 
and  chapeau  are  of  blue  satin,  lined  with 
scarlet  silk,  the  latter  surmounted  with 
white  and  black  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  the  Order  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  Grand  Crosses, 
three  hundred  Knights  Commanders  anu 
six  hundred  Companions. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Order  of  which 
Lord  Strathcona  is  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
and  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  is  a  Knight 
Conniiander,  was  founded  in  1896,  and 
was  designated  as  a  recognition  of  personal 
service  to  Queen  Victoria,  but  since  her 
death,  it  has  been  enormously  increased 
in  numbers.  It  contains  five  classes. 
Knights  Grand  Cross,  Knights  Command- 
ers and  two  classes  of  Members. 

Knights  Bachelor,  of  whom  there  are 
now  thirty  in  Canada  and  to  which  rank 
the  Hon.  L.  Melvin-Jones,  Judge  Routhier 
and  William  Whyte  have  just  been  raised, 
do  not  constitute  an  "Order."  They  wear 
no  decoration  and  have  no  officers,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Pellatt,  who  belongs  to  this  class,  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  a  Society  of 
Knights  Bachelor,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  elevate  the  position  of  this  knighthood. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  these 
knights. 

Considerable  misapprehension  exists 
throughout  the  country  as  to  how  knights 
are  created.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  Government  of  the  day  is  responsible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  recommending  of 
these  honors  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and,  while  he  may  and 
does  take  advice  and  suggestions  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  tolerably  well  known 
that  Lord  Minto  conferred  knighthood  on 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  C.P.R.,  for  whom 
he  personally  had  a  high  esteem,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  The 
recommendations  are  sent  from  Rideau 
Hall  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  not  from 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
State,  as  some  might  expect.  If  the  Col- 
onial Secretary  approve  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Governor-General,  he  sub- 
mits them  to  the  King  for  his  approval 
and  advises  that  they  be  approved  by  His 
Majesty.  While  the  King  is  supposed  to 
act  under  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in 
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SIR   FREDERICK   BORDEN 
Appointed    Hon.    Surgeon-General    to 


SIR    MAX    AITKEN,    M.P. 

Knighted    through   the    Influence    of    the 

Unionist    Party   in    England. 


this  matter,  yet  he  is  considered  to  have 
more  personal  say  in  it  than  he  would  have 
in  a  matter  more  purely  one  of  policy. 

When  the  list  has  been  approved,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  notifies  the  Governor- 
General  and  he  in  turn,  through  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  informs  the  recipients  of 
the  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on 
them.  If  the  recipient  chooses  to  go  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  he  may  be  form- 
ally invested  by  the  King.  This,  however. 
is  not  essential  and  the  conferring  of  the 
honor  carries  the  title  without  formal  in- 
vestiture. A  central  chancery  for  all  the 
orders  of  knighthood  was  established  in 
1904  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  issue  of 
insignia  and  the  registration  of  warrants 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Department  at  St.  James'  Pal- 
ace. 

Up  to  1904,  a  Knight  Bachelor  had  to 
pay  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds  on  the  letters 
patent  and  ten  pounds  on  the  warrant  for 
the  same,  but  now  these  fees  have  been 
abolished  and  it  costs  nothing  to  become 
such  a  Knight.  Members  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  however,  have  to  pay  very 
heavy  fees  to  the  officials  of  the  orders. 

An  anomalous  situation  is  created  in 
Canada  by  the  fact  that  no  recognition 
whatever  is  accorded  to  titles  in  the  offi- 
cial Table  of  Precedence  for  the  Dominion. 
A  Canadian  might  be  created  a  Duke  for 
that  matter  and  yet  officially  he  would 
have  no  more  rights  than  a  commoner. 
Of  course,  in  private  life  a  titled  personage 
takes  rank  according  to  British  precedence 
and  even  on  .'^tate  occasions  he  is  given  the 
same  standing  by  courtesy,  but  that  is  as 
far  as  recognition  goes. 

The  official  table  of  precedence  for  Can- 
ada was  authorized  by  an  Imperial  des- 
patch dated  1868,  and  revised  in  1873 
and  1893.    It  gives  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Governor-General  or  officer  ad- 
ministering the  Government. 

2.  Senior  officer  commanding  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  within  the  Dominion,  if  of 
the  rank  of  a  general  and  officer  com- 
manding his  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the 
British  North  America  station  if  of  the 
rank  of  an  admiral. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

4.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec. 

5.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 
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7.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mani- 
toba. 

8.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British 
Cohimbia. 

9.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Ishind. 

10.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  N.W.T. 

11.  Archbiships  and  bishops,  according 
to  seniority. 

12.  Menil)ers  of  the  Cabinet,  according 
to  seniority. 

13.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

14.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

15.  Chief  judges  of  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  according  to  seniority. 

16.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  not 
of  the  Cabinet. 

17.  The  Solicitor-General. 

18.  General  officers  of  his  Maje.sty's 
army  serving  in  the  Dominion,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  royal 
navy  serving  on  the  B.N.A.  station,  not 
being  in  the  chief  command. 

19.  The  officer  commanding  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  in  the  Dominion,  if  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  or  inferior  rank  and  the 
officers  commanding  his  Majesty's  naval 
forces  on  the  B.N.A.  station. 

20.  Members  of  the  Senate. 


(j.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick. 

21.  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

22.  Puisne  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
according  to  seniority. 

2;).  Judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of 
Canada. 

24.  Puisne  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  according  to  seniority. 

25.  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

26.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
(Provincial)    within  their  province. 

27.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 
within  his  province. 

28.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
within  their  province. 

29.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
within  his  province. 

30.  Members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly within  their  province. 

31.  Retired  judges  of  whatever  courts 
to  take  precedence  next  after  the  present 
judges  of  their  respective  courts. 

A  baronetcy  such  as  that  conferred  on 
Dr.  O.sler,  places  him  in  a  rank  intermedi- 
ate between  the  peerage  and  knighthood. 
He  would  rank  below  a  Privy  Councillor 
or  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  in  which  case 


SIU     LYMAN     JUNES 
President    of    the    Massey-Harris    Co. 


SIR    WILLIAM    WnVTK 

ident  of  tlie  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 
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his  social  status  would  be  below  that  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who,  though  only  a 
G.C.M.G.,  is  also  a  P.C.  A  fee  of  five 
pounds  is  paid  by  everyone  who  succeeds 
or  is  created  a  baronet  and  he  must  register 
his  pedigree  and  receive  a  certificate  from 
one  of  the  Colleges  of  Arms.  A  baronet 
has  no  coronet  or  robes  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  divisions,  no  badge  what- 
ever beyond  the  device  of  "the  bloody 
hand  of  Ulster,"  to  be  charged  upon  his 
coat  of  arms.  While  formerly  there  used 
to  be  a  heavy  money  payment  for  a  bar- 
onetcy, now  all  fees  save  that  of  registra- 
tion have  been  abolished. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Osier  is  too  well 
known  in  his  native  land  to  need  repeti- 
tion here.  His  distinguished  public  ser- 
vices as  physician,  lecturer  and  professor 
have  won  him  world-wide  fame,  and  would 
long  before  this  have  received  recognition 
from  the  crown,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
alleged  prejudice  against  him  entertained 
by  the  late  King  Edward,  who  was  dis- 
pleased by  his  famous  "chloroform"  doc- 
trine. Whenever  the  Doctor's  name  was 
placed  before  him,  King  Edward  would, 
it  is  said,  score  his  name  from  the  list. 
That  the  present  King  has  a  more  gener- 
ous opinion  of  him  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
ceptional honor  he  has  conferred  upon 
him. 

The  advancement  of  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick  is  in  keeping  with  the  long  estab- 
lished custom  of  honoring  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  higher  courts  of  the  land.  As 
occupant  of  the  highest  judicial  position 
in  Canada,  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  rank 
above  his  contemporaries  in  the  provincial 
high  courts.  For  similar  reasons  the 
knighting  of  Judge  Routhier,  of  Montreal, 
may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  honor  conferred  on  Senator  Mel- 
vin  Jones  gives  recognition  to  the  in- 
creasingly important  business  interests  of 
the  Dominion.  As  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  in  Canada,  his  elevation 
to  knighthood  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment to  that  cla-ss  of  people  who, 
starting  in  a  humble  sphere  of  action, 
have  surmounted  many  obstacles  and  at- 


tained to  a  success  that  has  not  only  been 
to  their  own  advantage  but  has  also  tend- 
ed to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  as 
well.  Associated  with  the  West  as  a 
young  man  and  a  member  for  some  time 
of  the  Manitoba  Government,  Sir  Lyman 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  Canada,  which 
has  been  increased  since  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  in 
1891,  and  became  a  senator  in  1901.  It 
was  by  the  personal  request  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  Sir  Lyman  received  this  hon- 
or. 

The  knighting  of  Sir  William  Whyte, 
of  the  C.P.R.  and  of  Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P., 
which  completes  the  Coronation  list  of 
knighthoods,  does  honor  to  two  men  who, 
in  different  ways  have  done  much  for 
Canada.  Sir  William  is  past  the  prime  of 
life,  while  Sir  Max  is  just  entering  upon 
his  best  years.  The  former's  sphere  of 
activity  has  been  the  great  West,  whicti 
in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  C.P.R.'s 
western  lines,  he  has  done  so  much  to 
build  up ;  the  latter's  work  has  lain  so  far 
in  consolidating  industrial  interests  in  the 
East,  work  for  which,  he  has  been  peculi- 
arly well  adapted.  Sir  William  owes  his 
knighthood  to  the  high  personal  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  Earl  Grey;  while 
Sir  Max  was  advanced  at  the  request  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  unionist 
leader  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

And  so  the  work  of  making  Canadian 
knights  goes  forward  and  year  by  year 
^ees  new  ones  selected  to  take  the  places  of 
those  that  drop  out.  The  conferring  of 
these  titles  should  be  a  good  thing  for  Can- 
ada, if  only  the  motives  are  kept  pure  and 
the  means  above  suspicion.  There  should 
be  as  much  inspiration  for  a  Canadian  boy 
in  the  thought  that  some  day  he  may  be- 
come a  knight  as  for  the  American  boy  in 
dreaming  that  he  may  yet  be  president,  or 
the  French  boy,  that  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian boy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a 
recognition  of  real  service  to  the  country, 
there  should  be  everything  in  the  system 
of  knighthoods  to  commend  them  to  the 
people. 


Music  Hath  Charms 

By 
Helen   M.   Drummond 


OLD  man  Smallwec«l  turned  himself 
irritably  in  bed,  and  thumped  his 
pillow  with  a  rheumatic,  but  still 
vigorous,  fist. 

"Blame  me,  if  I  ain't  sick  of  it  all;  fust 
they  comes  and  sings  "Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  tlie  Deep."  Lovely  song  that. 
Don't  suit  me  though!  Then  they  comes 
an'  tries  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  for  a  change 
like,  and  expects  us  chaps  to  enjoy  it." 

"But,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  exclaimed  the 
nurse,  in  a  horrified  tone  of  voice,  "You 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  dear  kind 
ladies  who  sing  for  all  you  old  gentle- 
men." 

"I  ain't,"  said  the  patient,  with  a  grunt 
of  pain,  as  he  cautiously  endeavored  to 
move  his  leg  to  a  warmer  spot,  "I  ain't, 
I'm  sick  of  their  old  songs,"  and  then  in 
answer  to  the  nurse's  astonished  gaze,  he 
broke  out: 

"If  you'd  a  bin  in  a  'Ome  for  two  mor- 
tal years,  and  was  going  to  stay  there  till 
the  Lord  knows  when,  an'  your  two  legs 
was  as  stiff  as  pokers  with  the  rheumatiz, 
an'  you  'adn't  no  friends  or  place  to  go  to, 
you  wouldn't  want  to  'ear  nothing  but 
"Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  not  even  with  a  wiolin 
obligato."  The  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm 
with  which  he  brought  out  the  last  two 
words  was  too  much,  even  for  nurse  Ann's 
gravity,  and  she  turned  to  hide  a  smile, 

"You're  tired  now,"  she  said  soothingly, 
"I'll  ask  the  ladies  if  they  havn't  some- 
thing a  little  more  cheerful  to  sing,  when 
they  come  this  afternoon." 

The  old  face  mollified  a  little. 

"I  take  that  to  be  real  kind  of  you, 
nurse,"  he  said,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  noted  the  passage  of  his  bosom 
friend,  Uncle  Ebenezer,  down  the  ward. 
Uncle  Ebenezer  was  a  little  crinkled  speci- 


man  who  looked  as  if  life  had  dealt  hard- 
ly with  him,  but  his  was  a  cheerful  soul, 
and  one  that  took  interest  in  everything, 
from  the  way  his  turnips  were  cooked  at 
dinner,  to  the  supposed  love  affairs  be- 
tAveen  the  little  housemaid  and  the  elevator 
boy. 

"Visitin'  day,  Smallweed!  You  ain't 
got  your  new  tie  on !"  he  remarked,  as  he 
propelled  his  wheel  chair  to  a  convenient 
spot  by  the  bedside. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  tactful  of 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  for  ties  were  the  one  van- 
ity of  life  that  old  man  Smallweed  still 
clung  to;  and  as  to  whether,  with  his  an- 
nual Chrismas  present,  he  would  invest 
in  a  blue  tie  with  yellow  dots  or  a  red  one 
with  purple  sky-rockets,  w^as  a  subject  as 
inexhaustible  as  it  was  futile. 

"I  don't  take  much  stock  in  visitin'  day 
now,"  returned  the  rheumatic,  with  a  de- 
pressed air,  "I  ain't  musical." 

"Lord  bless  ye,  neither  am  I,"  chirped 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  rubbing  his  nose  reflec- 
tively, "least  ways,  I  don't  think  I  am. 
How  does  a  fellow  know  whether  he  is  or 
not?" 

Grandpa  Smallweed  glared  out  accus- 
ingly from  under  the  bed-clothes.  "If 
you  like  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  "  he  snarled, 
"you're  musical;  if  you  don't,  you  ain't; 
that's  'ow  I  works  it." 

"Well,  ain't  that  clever  of  you!"  return- 
ed Uncle  Ebenezer,  admiringly,  "I  like 
some  of  the  pieces  they  sing.  I  think 
they're  real  classy,"  and  he  scratched  his 
head  ruminatively,  "but  they  ain't  as 
you'd  call  very  lively  like,  they're  sort  of 
soothin'  an'  sweet."  Old  man  Smallweed 
only  grunted  in  a  depressed  way,  and  com- 
posed himself  for  his  afternoon  forty 
winks. 
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The  Musical  Committee  of  St.  John's 
Church  met  on  Thursday  at  the  Rectory, 
and  as  the  business  was  neither  long  nor 
complicated  the  ladies  were  refreshing 
themselves  with  tea  and  conversation. 

"I  do  think  the  old  men  at  the  Home 
are  the  most  ungrateful  things,"  began 
Mrs.  McLeod.  "Now,  yesterday  was  my 
day,  and  I  got  young  Burns  to  sing.  You 
know  how  hard  he  is  to  get  hold  of  too! 
I  told  him  to  bring  some  of  those  sweei 
old-fashioned  songs,  and  he  sang  the  'Lost 
Chord'  so  exquisitely,  and  then  the  'Land 
o'  the  Leal.'  Really,  I  nearly  cried,  and, 
do  you  know,"  Mrs.  McLeod's  bonnei 
shook  impressively,  "some  of  the  old  men 
just  grunted!  Grunted,  my  dears!  And 
wouldn't  even  be  pleasant.  I  was  so  morti- 
fied !" 

"Was  that  all  the  programme?"  en- 
quired the  rector's  wife. 

"No.  My  daughter  played  for  them 
too." 

"What  did  she  play?"  again  enquired 
the  Rector's  wife,  blandly. 

"I  really  don't  know;  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's sonatas,  I  think,"  returned  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leod, "I  know  I  enjoyed  it." 

"I'm  sure,"  murmured  all  the  ladies 
politely. 

The  Rector's  wife  poured  herself  an- 
other cup  of  tea  before  answering;  then 
she  said:  "I  believe  it's  my  day  next  week, 
isn't  it?" 

The  secretary  nodded:  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Andrews." 

"Well,"  said  the  Rector's  wife,  em- 
phatically, "I  am  going  to  have  a  pro- 
gramme that  those  old  souls  will  enjoy, 
and  I  want  you  all  to  come  and  hear  it 
too." 

Mrs.  McLeod  rose  majestically.  "Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  enjoyable  to  me 
than  the  exquisite  music  provided  yester- 
day, Mrs.  Andrews.  I  never  heard  my 
daughter  play  so  well." 

"No,  indeed,"  murmured  the  ladies 
soothingly.  "Dear  girl,  she  has  such 
soul." 

The  next  morning  the  Rector's  wife 
rose  early,  wrote  several  notes  and  stayed 
so  long  at  the  telephone  that  the  Rector, 
usually  the  mildest  of  men,  made  a  meek 
but  decided  objection. 

"My  dear,  are  you  giving  a  church  so- 
cial or    getting    the    character    of  a  new 


maid?     I    really    must    get  this   sermon 
done.' 

"You  poor  soul,"  sympathized  his  wife, 
"when  you  see  the  results  of  my  morning's 
work  at  the  Church  Home  on  Wednesday, 
you  won't  ever  grumble  again.  Good  byel 
I'm  gone  for  the  afternoon  now,"  and  she 
went,  laughing. 

*       *       * 

"Visiting  day"  at  the  Home  was  clear 
and  bright,  but  Grandpa  Smallweed  was 
distinctly  low  in  his  mind,  and  even 
Uncle  Ebenezer's  cheerful  spirits  sank  a 
httle  as  he  watched  the  Committee — there 
seemed  to  be  dozens  of  them — step  brisk- 
ly up  the  street  and  into  the  Home. 

"Here  comes  Mrs.  Thompson,  her  that 
sings  the  hymns — and  Mrs.  McLeod  and 
her  daughter,  that's  the  one  that  stayed  so 
long  at  the  piano — an'  the  Rector,"  en- 
umerated Uncle  Ebenezer  from  his  post  at 
the  window.  "And  here's  a  man  with  a 
fiddle — two  men! — and  more  wimen." 
Grandpa  Smallweed  turned  painfully  in 
bed.  "I  knew  it,"  he  grunted,  "It's  "Ome 
Sweet  'Ome,'  with  a  wiolin  obligato.  We 
'avn't  'ad  it  for  two  mortal  weeks.  Oh,  my 
bones!" 

Then  the  concert  began  with — the  Mer- 
ry Widow  waltz.  Mrs.  McLeod  frowned. 
"You  can  at  least  educate  them  up  to 
something  better  than  this,"  she  whisper- 
ed irritably  to  her  daughter.  But  that 
young  lady  was  too  interested  to  pay  atten- 
tion. Then  a  3'oung  man  recited  a  ter- 
ribly funny  piece  of  poetry,  and  the  quar- 
tette played  again,  this  time  a  medley  of 
two-steps,  out  of  which  even  the  dullest 
could  discern  the  strains  of  that  fascin- 
ating, if  unclassical  tune,  known  as 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw."  And  the  old  men 
were  applauding,  clapping  feebly  and  de- 
lightedly, rapping  their  sticks  on  the  floor, 
shufflng  their  old  feet  in  time  to  the  in- 
spiring rag-time. 

"Sit  up  and  listen,  Grandpa,"  adjured 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  energetically  poking  tne 
bed-clothes,  "It's  real  lively." 

"I  am  list'n,"  growled  a  subterranean 
voice  from  under  the  quilt. 

"Well,  set  up  an'  look  as  if  you  was," 
returned  Uncle  Ebenezer,  composing  him- 
self placidly  for  the  next  event,  and  then 
suddenly  grabbing  him,  he  cried: 

"Sit  up,  you  old  fool.  It's  a  Punch  an' 
Judy !" 
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"Ridiculous!"  sniffed  Mrs.  McLeod,  try- 
ing her  best  to  keep  from  smiling  as  the 
a.^ile  Punch  demolished  the  lovely  Judy 
lU  cue  fell  swoop.  But  no  one  heard  her. 
Slowly  the  quilt  on  the  corner  bed  heaved, 
an  ear  appeared,  then  a  head  and  gradu- 
ally old  man  Smallweed  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  gloorh  and  blankets  in 
which  he  had  shrouded  himself,  and  with 
an  embarrassed  grin  at  Uncle  Ebenezer, 
composed  himself  to  listen.  Gradually 
the  thrill  of  youthful  enthusiasm  gripped 
him,  and  as,  with  shrill  squeals  of  rage, 
the  combatants  grappled  for  the  last  time. 
Grandpa's  excitement  burst  forth. 

"Biff  'im  in  the  eye!"  he  shouted 
hoarsely,  waving  his  red  bandana.  "Don't 
let  'im  down  ye,  Judy!" 

Uncle  Ebenezer  patted  his  shoulder. 
"You're  real  chirpy,  ain't  ye?"  he  com- 
mented admiringly,  as  the  audience  turn- 
ed to  smile  sympathisingly  at  the  eld 
partisan  of  Women's  Rights. 

But  hardly  had  the  applause  for  Punch 
died  away,  when,  as  the  Rector's  wife  said, 
"a  real  lady  from  a  real  theatre"  appeared, 
nodded  a  laughing  smile  to  the  quartette 
from  under  her  big  hat,  and  swung  into 
"Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly?" 

Never  had  she  sung  to  such  an  enthusi- 
astic audience.    The  old  faces  were  quiver- 


ing with  delight,  and  the  withered  hands 
ached  from  such  clapping. 

"I  always  wanted  to  hear  that.  Ma'am," 
said  old  Wickson  who  had  been  tied  down 
to  his  chair  for  seven  years,  "It's  a  lovely 
song." 

"An'  you  sing  it  real  well!"  added 
Uncle  Ebenezer  kindly,  fearing  lest  in  the 
praise  of  the  song,  the  singer  might  be  for- 
gotten. 

"It  was  just  lovely — everything!"  sigh- 
ed ancient  Mr.  Smithers  from  his  bed.  "I 
never  had  such  an  elegant  afternoon. 
Never!" 

The  performers  having  gone,  peace 
settled  once  more  on  Ward  2. 

"I  liked  the  Punch  an'  Judy  the  best," 
observed  Uncle  Ebenezer  critically.  "It 
was  such  a  change  like." 

Grandpa  Smallweed  moved  his  leg  to  its 
accustomed  spot  before  he  answered.  "1 
didn't,"  he  grunted  at  last.  "I  liked  the 
one  about  Kelly.  I  ain't  heard  as  good  a 
chune  since  I  was  young.  It's  none  of 
your  soothin'  melodies  to  touch  the  'eart. 
It's  a  real  chune,  that."  He  whistled  a 
bit  of  it  under  his  breath,  and  then  chuck- 
led wickedly.  "I  don't  think  as  'ow  we'll 
'ave  any  more  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  not 
even    with    a  wiolin    obligato,    eh,  Eben- 


TJ>MOTION  is  disguised  by  men,  loved    by   women,  and   lived  by    children.      "We 
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cannot  strangle  emotion  without  killing  some  other  equally  divine  attribute. 
OMAN    is   a   compound  of  conflicting   elements.      She   is    the   smiling   arbiter 
of  existence,  and  her  tribunal  adjudicates  the  lives  of  men. 
■  NVY    is    an    admission    of    inferiority.      It    feeds    on    our    lesser    selves    and 
'          unduly   magnifies   its    object.      Envy    is    spiritual    suicide. 


The  Joys  of  Being  a  Farmer 

By 
A.   P.   Hitchcock 

From  Country  Life  in  America.  Copyright,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


ARE  there  any  joys  in  the  farmer's 
hfe?  There  are  some  real  farmers 
who  would  stare  at  you,  when  you 
asked  them  the  question,  much  as  they 
might  stare  should  you  ask  if  they  kept  a 
flock  of  dodos,  or  if  they  could  sell  you  a 
pure-bred  phcenix. 

I  tried  it  on  Old  Man  Hoskins,  the 
other  day.  He  is  my  next  neighbor  on 
the  west— an  old  farmer,  farm-born  and 
bred,  with  thin,  grizzled  hair;  with  gnarl- 
ed and  wrinkled  face;  with  hard,  knobby 
hands,  and  eyes  that  seem  buried  in 
pucker-lines. 

"What  do  I  think  about  the  joys  uv 
farmin'?"  he  snorted.  "What  do  I  think 
about  a  hen's  hind-legs?  I  think  there 
ain't  no  sech  things!" 

On  the  other  hand,  my  kittenish  neigh- 
bor on  the  east.  Miss  Maidie  Myrtle  (that 
isn't  her  real  name,  but  it's  the  sort  of 
name  she's  trying  to  live  up  to).  Miss 
Maidie  is  sure  that  there  are  slathers  of  joy 
in  the  farmer's  life. 

These  two  are  extreme  judgments.  As 
usual,  the  truth  is  somewhere  in  between, 
not  wholly  with  either.  Miss  Maidie's 
opinion  is  compounded  with  too  much 
syrup:  Hoskins's  with  too  much  vinegar. 
The  shield  has  both  a  white  and  a  black 
face,  and  he  would  be  a  foolish  knight 
who  should  fight  too  strenuously  for  either 
color,  without  first  looking  at  the  thing  on 
both  sides. 

There's  an  old  English  Christmas  ballad 
on  "The  Seven  Great  Joys  that  Mary 
Had."  I've  been  counting  them  up  on 
my  fingers,  and  I  think  I  know  of  Seven 
Great  Joys  the  farmer  has.  I  don't  say  he 
has  only  seven  and  no  more;  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  deny  but  he  may  have  more 
b 


than  seven  great  ills  to  endure,  as  an  offset. 
I'm  looking  at  the  white  side  of  the  shield 
this  time ;  let  some  one  else  gloat  over  the 
black  reverse,  if  he  wants  to.  What  one 
finds  depends  largely,  in  any  case,  upon 
what  he's  looking  for.  Doubtless  there 
are  broken  bottles  and  dead  fish  and  sea- 
spume  on  the  beach  at  Nome — for  those 
who  want  to  collect  such  things.  Those 
who  were  looking  for  something  else  have 
found  there  several  bags  full  of  virgin 
gold.  There's  much  that  is  dull  and  dis- 
heartening about  the  farmer's  life.  Will 
you  tell  me  of  any  life  which  is  always  a 
"bubbling  ecstasy?"  But  it  has  its  com- 
pensations, its  rewards,  its  exceeding  great 
joys — seven  of  them,  at  the  very  least,  that 
I  have  lived  with. 

The  first  great  joy  the  farmer  has  is  the 
Joy  of  Abounding  Health — of  firm- 
fleshed,  steady-nerved,  ostrich-stomached 
health.  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying 
that  all  farmers  are  in  this  state  of  physic- 
al beatitude.  The  farmer  has  the  sovereign 
right  of  any  other  American  citizen  to  live 
unwholesomely  and  die  unhappy.  Also, 
he  excercises  the  right  much  too  often.  He 
may,  if  he  chooses,  ruin  his  insides  with 
rum,  or  keep  himself  sick  by  constant 
drugging,  or  poison  himself  with  cess-pool 
seepage  in  his  well-water.  But  he  must 
go  out  of  his  way  to  invite  these  miseries. 
They  are  not  a  part  of  his  natural  and 
normal  life.  His  surroundings,  his  field 
of  work,  his  manner  of  living  all  tend  to 
the  maintenance  of  riotous  health.  His 
home  is  a  part  of  Nature's  great  sana- 
torium. He  lives  close  to  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth  and  draws  his  nourishment 
from  her,  fresh,  undiluted,  and  unadulter- 
ated.    He  has  first  pick  from  all  the  spoil 
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His   Work   is   Out  of  Doors  ;,  He  Simply   Cannot  Help   keeping    His    Lungs    Full    of    Clean,    Honest    Air. 


of  his  acres.  Pure  food,  which  needs  no 
government  guarantee,  is  always  his;  un- 
stinted supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; untainted  and  unembalmed  meats 
from  his  own  flocks  and  herds.  His  work 
is  out  of  doors;  he  simply  cannot  help 
keeping  his  lungs  full  of  clean,  honest  air ; 
Dr.  Sunlight  is  forever  dispensing  ozone  to 
him  in  divinely  accurate  prescription; 
even  the  storms  of  rain  and  hail  and  snow, 
with  their  wide-winnowing  winds,  are  ful- 
filling for  him  the  promise  of  normal 
health.  It  is  one  of  the  joys  the  gods  offer 
him,  free,  without  need  of  prayer  or  sacri- 
fice. It  is  his  for  the  taking — his  without 
even  the  conscious  effort  of  taking.  It 
can  be  rejected,  of  course,  like  any  other 
gift;  but,  considering  all  things,  it  is  a 
good  deal  easier  to  accept  it.  The  farmer 
may  invalid  himself,  if  he  chooses,  but  he 
doesn't  need  to.  And,  really,  it  is  more 
trouble. 

The  second  great  joy  the  farmer  has  is 
the  Joy  of  Independence.  Few  vocations 
offer  their  followers  such  breadth  of 
choice,  such  freedom  of  action,  such  op- 
portunity for  self-rule  and  self-building. 


such  independence  of  bounds  and  tram- 
mels. The  farmer  is  his  own  employer, 
his  own  superintendent,  his  own  boss.  His 
only  time-table  is  that  kept  by  the  sun  and 
marked  by  the  toot  of  the  dinner-horn. 
He  has  no  "hours  of  labor,"  no  fixed  work- 
day. His  sense  of  duty  is  his  only  task- 
master— that  and  his  responsibihty  for  re- 
sults. He  may  work  eight  hours  a  day  or 
eighteen,  or  not  at  all  if  his  trained  judg- 
ment tells  him  that  his  elemental  allies 
are  doing  more  for  him  than  he  could 
do  for  himself.  He  takes  both  pay  and 
punishment  in  results,  not  in  day-wages 
nor  in  fines.  His  business  is  not  to  work 
at  some  other  man's  task  for  so  many 
hours  a  day  and  so  many  days  a  week, 
but  to  produce  so  many  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  so  many  tons  of  hay  from  so  many 
acres  of  land.  How  he  shall  do  this,  by 
what  exercise  of  shrewdness  or  what  out- 
put of  hard  work  he  is  at  perfect  Hberty 
to  decide  for  himself.  The  only  absolute 
economic  order  under  which  he  serves  is 
that  which  requires  him  to  earn  his  dinner 
before  he  can  eat  it.  He  may  change  his 
methods  of  work  or  even  the  work  itself 
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as  conditions  change  or  experience  sug- 
gests. He  may  "branch  out"  in  experi- 
mentation or  roll  on  in  the  old  ruts.  He 
may  lean  his  hoe  against  the  fence  and  go 
fishing  if  a  ruffling  breeze  on  the  brook 
surface  tells  him  the  fish  will  bite,  or  he 
may  drop  his  fish-pole  and  hurry  his 
mown  clover  into  the  barn  if  a  rising 
"thunder-head"  promises  a  wetting.  Or 
he  may  "cock  up"  his  clover,  if  he  thinks 
that  wisest.  He  may  even  leave  it  to  wet 
in  the  swathe,  if  he  cares  more  for  the  fi^h 
than  the  fodder. 

No  man  has  the  liberty  to  violate  funda- 
mental law  with  impunity.  The  farmer, 
like  other  men,  must  obev  the  laws  under 
which  all  life  is  lived.  If  he  disobevs  be 
must  suffer  the  penalties.  But.  within 
those  limits,  he  is  the  most  independent 
worker  on  earth. 

A  third  great  jov  of  the  farmer  is  the 
Joy  of  Part-Ownership  in  the  World.  If 
there  is  any  other  one  thing  which  tends 
to  a  keener  satisfaction  than  the  mere 
fact  of  owning-  a  bit  of  the  earth.  T  don't 
know  what  it  is.  Your  recorded  deed  is 
more  than  a  warrant  of  possession ;  it  is  a 
patent  of  nobilitv  elevating  vou  into  the 
neerape  of  World-Owners.  The  farm  mav 
be  only  an  acre  or  two,  but  it  is  yours; 
yours  in  fee-simple ;  yours  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  out-reach  of 
the  atmosphere;  vours  to  do  what  vou  will 
with  or  upon.  There  is  no  asniration  of 
the  human  heart  more  universal  nor  morp 
nearly  ineradicable  than  this  desire  to  call 
some  field  vour  own:  no  huno-er  more 
avid.  It  is  felt  bv  the  humblest  desk- 
clerk  as  often  as  bv  the  actual  ranch 
owner.  Its  eratification  is  a  pleasure 
which  does  not  cloy  and  which  endures. 
It  is  a  peculiarlv  human  sentiment,  too. 
Shared  bv  no  other  form  of  animal  life, 
it  is  one  of  the  thino-s  which  serve  to  differ- 
entiate humanity  from  beasthood.  It  is 
one  of  the  birth-marks  of  rovaltv.  nrovinn- 
man's  riehtfnl  dominance  over  the  world 
and  all  its  inferior  races. 

But.  keen  as  this  plensnrp  of  ownership 
is.  I^  think  it  is  evoeede^  bv  the  Jov  of 
P!prviee  to  the  World,  wbiob  is  another  iov 
that  is  due  to  everv  producinfr  farmer.  T 
suspect  that  very  few  ever  claim  it:  I  fear 
that  too  manv  woiild  sneer  at  the  idea  that 
there  is  joy  in  service.  Yet,  as  the  years 
ripen  us  and  srowins  wisdom  mellows  us. 
I  think  we  all  tend  toward  a  state  of  mind 


which  sees  that  life's  true  glory  and  happi- 
ness lies  in  that  very  thing — in  service  to 
others  and  to  the  great,  growing  world  of 
our  fellow-men.  The  average  farmer  is 
apt  to  be  slow  in  reaching  this  point.  His 
interests  centre  about  his  own  farm,  his 
own  family.  His  work  is  within  sharply 
constricted  limits ;  his  outlook  is  likely  to 
be  bounded  by  his  own  line-fences.  When 
he  meets  his  fellow  it  is  more  apt  than  not 
to  be  in  the  armed  truce  of  .sharp  bargain- 
ing, wherein  each  recognizes  in  the  other 
a  cunning  enemy  rather  than  a  friend. 
The  result  is  that  the  farmer,  more  than 
almost  any  one  else,  comes  to  feel  that 
every  man's  hand  is  against  him,  that  no 
one  regards  his  welfare,  and  that  he  must 
"skin  or  be  skinned."  Out  of  lives  thus 
unhappily  warped  and  kinked,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  rounded  circle  of  unselfish 
service  can  seldom  be  hammered.  But 
there  are  farmers,  actual,  fle.sh-and-blood 
farmers,  working  farmers  with  hands  hard 
and  calloused,  with  prematurely  bent 
backs  and  knee-muddied  overalls,  who  can 
and  do  find  a  joy  in  the  sense  of  service, 
They  grow  their  grain  and  their  vegetables 
first  for  the  income,  it  is  true;  but  they 
also  have  the  feeling,  while  they  are  plow- 
ing their  sward-land  or  hoeing  their  po- 
tatoes, that  they  are  growing  the  food  on 
which  their  unknown  fellows  will  thrive; 
that  they  are,  in  their  little  fields,  helping 
to  supply  the  strength  and  the  energy 
which  are  making  the  world  always  better 
worth  living  in. 

While  those  who  possess  this  feelinq; 
mav  be  few,  and  those  who  are  not  too 
diffident  to  admit  it  be  fewer  still,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  some  such.  The 
further  fact  is  iust  as  true,  that  this  joy  in 
service  is  the  rishtful  due  of  everv  farmer; 
his  alwavs  if  he  will  onlv  claim  it:  and 
that  the  better  farmer  and  better  man  he 
is,  the  surer  he  is  to  have  at  least  some 
sen.se  of  it. 

Still  another  ioy  of  the  farmer's  lifp  is 
the  Joy  of  Makino:  Things  Grow.  The 
instinct  which  makes  us  want  to  start 
things  moving  and  help  them  ao  is  uni- 
versal. The  desire  seemingly  to  create 
new  life  and  nurse  it  to  maturity  is  not 
confined  to  the  mother  with  her  ba.bv  nor 
the  girl  with  her  doll.  It  is  in  the  bosom 
of  every  man  who  likes  to  breed  colts  or 
raise  lambs  or  hatch  chickens  or  erow 
corn  and  potatoes.  As  the  farmer  plows  his 
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ground  he  is  watching  the  furrow-slices 
turn  and  is  speculating  on  what  sort  of  a 
cro])  the  field  will  produce.  _  He  fertilizes 
and  harrows  and  puts  in  his  seed,  think- 
ing all  the  while  of  the  springing  life 
which  he  hopes  will  follow.  Why,  every 
spring  is  to  me,  at  least,  a  time  of  happily 
hopeful  anticipation,  of  engrossingly  anx- 
ious expectancy,  of  unalloyed  and  serene 
satisfaction,  when;  the  seed's  dark  hours 
in  the  dirt  finished,  the  green  sprouts 
prick  their  way  up  to  the  sunlight.  Of 
course,  I  always  plant  corn  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  "come  up."  But — 
suppose  it  should  not?  Suppose  the  an- 
nual miracle  should  slip  a  cog  and  fail 
this  time?  I  can  no  more  keep  away  from 
my  corn-patch,  after  it  is  planted,  than  I 
could  kecf)  away  from  dinner  when  the 
horn  blows.  T  must  go  to  it  every  day, 
sometimes  twice  a  day.  I  must  make  sure 
that  the  crow-strings  are  all  defensively 
taut.  I  must  feel  of  the  soil  to  find  if  it 
is  "dryinc  out"  too  much.  I  mu.'^t  dig 
into  a  hill,  now  and  then,  to  see  if  the 
seed  is  germinating  properly.  I  must  count 


the  appointed  days  till  the  change  comes. 
Then,  some  bright  May  morning,  I  sneak 
out  to  the  fields  (I'm'just  a  little  selfish 
about  my  desires  to  be  the  first  to  see  it) , 
and  there  I  meet  my  joy  face  to  face.  The 
corn  is  up!  Already,  in  the  slanting  light 
of  the  just-risen  sun,  I  can  see  the  tiny 
blades  greenly  reflecting  its  .shine  in  order- 
ly rows  acro.ss  the  gray  soil.  Whereupon 
i  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  great  joy  and 
go  back  to  my  chores  and  my  breakfast 
with  my  head  held  high  and  my  mental 
girth  enlarged  several  inches. 

Is  it  a  very  simple  pleasure?  Is  it 
merely  "boyish?"  AVell,  dear  friend,  I'm 
not  one  little  bit  ashamed  of  it  and  it  adds 
more  than  I  can  explain  in  printed  words 
to  the  joy  of  the  day  and  of  many  follow- 
ing days.  Nor  am  I  peculiar  in  it. 
It  is  a  joy  .'shared  by  very,  very 
many  of  niy  fellow  farmers.  There 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  several  com- 
ing. There  will  be  cutworms  to  bite  off 
the  tender  shoots,  there  will  be  crows  to 
pull  them  up  hill  by  hill,  there  wdll  be 
weeds  to  choke  them,  there  will  be  drought 
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to  dry  them  brown,  or  downpours  to  stunt 
and  yellow  them,  but  the  anticipation  of 
none  of  these  can,  for  the  time  being, 
dampen  the  glow  of  joy  which  lights  and 
warms  the  day  when  the  corn  first  comes 
up. 

Maybe  some  of  you  will  think  that 
I  am  dropping  to  a  lower  level  when  I 
number  as  a  sixth  great  joy  the  farmer 
has  the  Joy  of  Old  Clothes.  Perhaps  that 
doesn't  fully  express  my  meaning.  I  want 
to  class  under  this  head  the  comfort  which 
comes  through  a  sense  of  personal  freedom 
from  all  merely  artificial  conventions, 
whether  those  of  dress  or  other  things. 
This  matter  of  clothes  may,  however,  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  farmer  dresses  for  his  work. 
He  consults  the  demands  of  comfort  not 
the  opinions  of  strangers.  He  is  under  no 
servitude  to  starch.  The  tailor  is  his  em- 
ployee, not  his  tyrant.  He  casteth  off  cuffs 
as  an  encumbrance  and  escheweth  stiff 
collars.  He  even  unbuttoneth  the  neck- 
band of  his  soft  collar  when  the  Julv  heats 
make  that  a  discomfort.  He  is  unashamed 
in  overalls.  He  thinks  little  of  desirable 
creases  in  his  pantaloons  and  less  of  un- 
desirable bagging  at  the  knees.    Nor  does 


it  worry  him  the  least  little  bit  if,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  more  important 
end,  he  has  to  get  down  into  the  dirt  and 
stain  with  soil  or  grass  those  freshly  wash- 
ed overalls.  Perhaps  all  this  may  not  ap- 
peal to  some,  but  it  will  to  others.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  case,  after  years  of  profes- 
sional work  in  town  where  conventional 
dress  was  an  enforced  necessity,  it  was  a 
relief  which  came  near  being  a  luxury 
when,  returning  to  the  country,  I  was  able 
of  a  morning  to  slip  into  easy  if  slouchy 
clothes,  put  on  worn  and  comfortable 
shoes — and  to  feel  Tophet  with  the  polish- 
ing brush! 

The  seventh  great  joy  the  farmer  has  is 
the  Joy  of  Battle.  Now  don't  look  horri- 
fied ;  don't  pretend  you  disbelieve  in  any 
such  joy.  Carnegie  may  pour  out  millions 
on  millions  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the 
peace  societies  "resolute  till  the  cows  come 
home,"  but  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that 
every  man  with  a  real  male  soul  in  him 
loves  a  fight  better  than  his  breakfast. 
The  race  was  born  fighting.  That  was  its 
first  discoverable  occupation.  We  have 
kept  steadily  at  it,  ever  since.  Once  it  was 
sabre-tooth  tigers  our  ancestors  fought — 
and  licked.    Then  it  was  bears  and  wolves. 
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Then  they  tackled  each  other  with  swords 
and  guns.  We're  still  doing  more  or  less 
of  that  now,  but  we're  also  fighting  in 
business  and  in  politics  and  in  philoso- 
phy; we're  fighting  bacteria  and  disease 
germs;  we're  fighting  tuberculosis  and  ty- 
phoid fever;  we,  out  in  the  farm-lands,  are 
lighting  bugs  and  blight  and  worms  and 
fungi  and  predatory  animals  and  thieving 
birds  and  some  score  of  other  enemies.  We 
grumble  and  snarl  about  it;  we  pretend 
to  be  very  sore  at  the  struggle.  But  don't 
you  believe  it.  We're  having  the  time  of 
our  lives.  There's  always  "something  do- 
ing." We're  up  to  our  eyes  in  the  dust 
of  battle,  and  say,  it  is  sweet  in  our  nos- 
trils !  It's  a  part,  a  mighty  big  part  of  our 
racial  inheritance  and  our  man-business. 
In  the  give-and-take  of  the  combat  we're 
getting  some  wounds,  and  seeing  some  of 
our  comrades  fall.  But  we're  also  getting 
powerful  muscles  and  whip-cord  .sinews 
and  piano-wire  nerves  and  clear  eyes  and 
steady  brains.  Sometimes  we  get  the  worst 
of  it,  get  whipped  to  "a  frazzle."    But  of- 


tener  we  win  out,  and  who  shall  describe 
in  mere  words  the  pulsating,  irradiating, 
unholy  but  ecstatic  joy  which  comes  when, 
the  bugs  all  dead  and  the  fungi  defeated, 
the  birds  out-manoeuvred  and  rodents 
trapped,  the  worms  driven  to  their  holes 
and  the  elemental  ravages  repaired,  we 
camp  in  admitted  victory  on  the  richly 
cropping  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of 
the  spoils  that  now  at  last  belong  to  us,  for 
we  have  won  them  in  fair  fight ! 

Some  clever  essayist,  not  long  ago,  ac- 
cepting the  manifest  truth  that  man  was 
born  to  fight  and  must  fight  if  the  virility 
of  the  race  is  to  be  maintained,  argued 
that  farming  might  well  take  the  place  of 
war.  He  had  been  tr;v"ing  to  "farm  it," 
and  he  had  found  both  the  necessity  of 
fighting  and  the  delight  of  it.  He  was 
right  in  a  degree  as  he  declared,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  man's  "fighting  edge" 
becoming  dulled  if  he  works  a  farm.  He 
is  then  always  on  the  firing-line.  He 
marches  under  the  sun  of  a  daily  Auster- 
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litz — thank  Heaven,  not  always  nor  often 
to  any  Waterloo. 

Don't  dare  to  pity  the  farmer-man  be- 
cause he  has  to  fight  so  hard  for  his  life; 
envy  him,  rather,  for  his  capacious  share 
of 

"The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

It  is  borne  in  upon  me,  as  I  am  about  to 
close  my  typewriter,  that  an  eighth  joy 
of  the  farmer's  life  which  I  have  entirely 
omitted,  is  the  very  one  which,  to  many 
of  us,  affords  the  keenest  delight  of  all. 
I  mean  the  Joy  of  New  Knowledge.  Let 
me  add  it,  now,  to  ensure  full  count  and 
scriptural  measure.  There  is  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  vast  accumulations  of  human 
knowledge  which  is  foreign  to  the  farm- 
er's life  and  work.  He  must  be,  if  he  is  to 
attain  his  best,  something  of  a  geologist. 
He  plows  pages  of  actual  geology  every 
time  he  fits  a  new  field.  He  must  be,  if 
he  is  to  attain  his  best,  a  practical  student 
in  zoology  and  ornithology  and  entomo- 
ogy  and  bacteriology  and  chemistry.  He 
can't  help  being  a  student  in  meteorology 
and  astronomy.  For  some  of  us  the  op- 
portunity our  calling  affords — ^perhaps  I 
should  say  the  opportunity  it  enforces — 


for  constant  increase  of  knowledge  is  the 
most  intense  joy  of  all.  With  every  new 
discovery  in  natural  law  or  new  applica- 
tion of  known  law,  the  farmer  feels  the  de- 
hght  of  the  practical  producer  whose  task 
is  made  easier  or  more  advantageous. 

But  above  all  there  is  the  sheer  delight 
in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  farm- 
er cannot,  if  he  would,  live  the  years 
through,  season  after  season,  in  the  very 
laboratory  and  workshop  of  Nature,  with- 
out coming  to  learn  her  secrets — -some  of 
them,  at  least.  Every  new  glimpse  he 
gains  of  her  method,  every  new  veil  he  is 
able  to  lift  from  before  her  mysteries  wid- 
ens his  horizon  one  of  the  most  indelible 
marks  of  man's  primacy  in  the  world  is 
his  capacity — his  rapacity — for  know- 
ledge. He  always  and  everywhere  wants 
to  know;  he  is  invariably  from  Missouri 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  forever  demanding 
to  be  shown ;  the  supreme  fact  of  his  ex- 
istance  is  his  ability  to  acquire  and  in- 
crease and  transmit  knowledge.  From 
this  unfailing  well  of  delight  no  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  drink  deeper  than  the 
practical,  working,  every-day  farmer. 

More  power  to  him !     May  his  swallow 
be  enlarged  and  his  capacity  of 
tion  magnified! 


The  Investing  of  Our  Money 


By 


A.  C.  Snively,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Financial  Post 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  West  Indies.  It  was  but 
one  of  dozens  of  similar  letters,  and 
asked  us  to  advise  as  to  the  value  of  cer- 
tain "investments."  In  this  case  this 
much  misused  term  was  required  to  in- 
clude an  oil  company  in  Kansas,  a  min- 
ing company  chartered  in  Arizona,  and 
two  others  of  about  equal  merit.  Of  these 
three  at  least  were  probably  still-born; 
certainly  they  are  valuless  at  present. 
Obviously  no  one  with  financial  experi- 
ence would  have  applied  the  term  "in- 
vestment" to  these  companies,  and  yec 
there  are  thousands  of  people  in  Canada 
who  are  mislead  by  the  term  or  the  idea 
into  squandering  millions  of  dollars  year- 
ly without  in  the  least  believing  that  they 
are  not  laying  up  money  for  their  old  age. 
The  case  cited,  to  be  sure,  is  an  extreme, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  crudest  kind  of 
financial  ignorance.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, how  many  men,  capable  in  other 
lines,  are  ignorant  on  the  question  of  in- 
vestment. Yet  is  it  surprising?  Probably 
there  is  no  field  of  economics  which  covers 
more  intricate  questions  than  that  of 
finance,  and  certainly  there  are  no  busi- 
nesses which  require  a  more  thorough 
training  and  wider  experience  than  those 
dealing  therewith.  And  yet  we  find  daily 
examples  of  people,  often  whose  comfort, 
perhaps  whose  very  livelihood,  depend  on 
it,  making  investments  with  little  more 
thought  than  an  average  man  uses  in  plac- 
ing a  bet  on  a  horse  race.  No  wonder 
trustees  and  executors  are  so  hedged  about 
l)y  legal  limitations. 

"But,"  some  will  say,  "it  does  not  take 
much  discrimination  to  purchase  govern- 
ment or  municipal  bonds."  In  part  that 
is  true.     The   average   person   buys    his 


municipal  bonds  from  a  reliable  bond  deal- 
er, in  whose  recommendation  he  places 
confidence.  Did  such  a  one  ever  think, 
however,  the  amount  of  care  and  study 
that  must  be  exercised  in  the  first  place 
before  the  dealer  in  question  made  the 
original  purchase?  He  has  studied  the 
finances  of  that  municipality,  had  the 
legality  of  the  issue  examined  into,  pur- 
chased the  bonds  at  a  price  probably  with- 
in a  few  cents  of  the  nearest  competitor. 
To  do  all  this  requires  a  long  and  careful 
training.  As  few  people  nowadays  attempt 
to  do  even  so  unimportant  a  thing — re- 
quiring only  moderate  experience  and  in- 
telligence— as  to  cut  their  own  or  their 
friends'  hair,  why  should  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  solve  investment  problems,  that 
require  long  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge?  Yet  there  are  few  more  pre- 
valent fallacies  than  this  idea  that  proper 
investing  is  a  matter  for  amateurs. 

STOCKS    AND    BONDS. 

Of  course,  in  Canada  the  course  of  the 
past  few  years  in  the  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets makes  many  men  think  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  successful  investment  is 
the  wherewithal  to  purchase.  Happily, 
this  has  often  been  true.  But  such  a  for- 
tuitous circumstance  as  investing  at  the 
outset  of  a  period  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment should  not  be  confused  with  invest- 
ment making. 

How,  then,  .shall  a  man  go  about  mak- 
ing an  investment?  There  are  several 
preliminaries  to  be  decided  upon. 

First.  To  what  end  are  you  investing? 
Is  income  or  safety  the  chief  considera- 
tion? Do  you  wish  to  invest  so  as  to  in- 
crease your  capital,  or  do  you  wish  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  of  these  features? 
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A    CHEAP    EXPERIENCE. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  the  writer 
received  a  legacy  amounting-  to  about" 
$600.  He  was  callow  with  inexperience, 
and  while  to  him  this  sum  in  the  con- 
crete was  high,  in  the  abstract  it  was  but 
a  step  on  the  road  to  fortune.  The  prob- 
lem was  how  to  invest  it  successfully.  In- 
come was  no  object,  while  safety,  though 
incidental,  was  not  a  primary  concern.  He 
heard  of  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  an 
industrial  bond  in  a  concern  in  which  a 
financial  friend  was  interested.  The  bond 
was  to  carry  a  200  per  cent,  bonus  of  com- 
mon stock.  The  company  was  new — very 
new.  It  had  done  no  business,  but  had 
jn'ospects.  The  bond  was  purchased  at  a 
40  per  cent,  discount  from  par,  so  that 
the  $600  was  just  the  right  amount.  Fig- 
ured on  paper,  that  "investment" — ^by  the 
way,  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  the 
"financial  friend"  did  not  so  euphonize 
this  gamble — would  some  day  be  worth 
$3,000  or  more.  It  is  not  worth  $3,000— 
in  fact,  a  cash  offer  of  $5  to-day  would 
probably  secure  bond,  bonus,  stock  and  all. 
The  experience  was  probably  cheap  for 
him.  It  woiild  probably  come  too  Inre 
to  most  people. 

This  incident  merely  illustrates  the  rule 
('ifit  prippoct  of  appreciation  in  valii)  'n 
a  high  degree  detracts  manifold  from  the 
.«afety  of  an  investment.  To  be  sur-^.  it  i'-- 
an  extreme  caso,  but  it  is  a  concrete  e^atv- 
ple  of  this  point. 

Therefore,  when  a  man — a  woman 
slioukl  never  attempt  to  do  so — wishe.-^  lo 
fid' I  \n  hj.~  capital  bv  increase  in  m.-vket 
pi  ico.  he  must  sacrifice  part  of  his  sa+'i^l  v 
of  Iiis  .•■ipital,  of  his  income,  of  market - 
a!)ib'ty,  or  of  all  three. 

On  Ine  other  hand,  take  for  ex'UiT;>le 
11 -e  re-'-ont  issue  of  "Panama  Canal"  boii  Is 
of  the  Cnited  States.  These  hond<  n.e 
I'.dmittedly  a  sound  investment,  vield'ng 
less  (nan.  3  per  cent.,  and  with  little  pros- 
pect of  appreciating  in  value.  In  ib\< 
case  everything  is  sacrificed  to  safety.  In 
fact,  instead  of  a  possible  increase  in  value 
the  children  of  the  investor  who  purchase.s 
one  of  these  bonds  at  $1,050 — the  marke* 
price — will  find  that  on  maturity  they  re- 
ceive but  $1,000  from  the  Government— 
a  negative  prospect  of  appreciation.  But 
they  will  get  the  $1,000. 


Here  we  have  two  extremes.  Between 
them  there  are  many  opportunities,  and 
on  very  rare  occasions  securities  that  com- 
bine both  to  a  surprising  degree. 

HIGH    RATES   ARE    DANGER    SIGNALS. 

Generally  speaking,  a  high  rate  is  in- 
consistent with  safety.  But  what  is  a  high 
rate? 

In  Canada  we  cannot  draw  just  com- 
parisons with  Great  Britain,  or  even  with 
the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  to 
be  svu'e,  they  are  becoming  educated  to 
the  high  rate  of  Canada.  In  the  United 
States  conditions  are  different.  They  are 
financially  largely  self-.sufficient.  For  in- 
stance, only  this  month  an  experienced 
financial  writer  there  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  a  yield  of  as  high  as  6  per  cent, 
was  not  consistent  with  safety. 

Is  that  true  here?  Yes  and  no.  Six 
months  ago  it  would  not  have  been  true. 
Some  very  desirable  investments  were  then 
.selling  to  net  between  6  and  7  per  cent, 
and  over.  At  the  present  time,  even  sev- 
eral of  the  newer  i,'5.=!ue.s — it  should  be  re- 
membered that  while  new  issues,  most  of 
them  are  based  on  old  and  tried  com- 
panies which  have  been  doing  a  profitable 
business  for  many  years — net  around  7 
per  cent,  with  good  security.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  advised  for  women. 
Then,  too,  such  securities  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  These  securi- 
ties also  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
marketability. 

FARM    MORTGAGES. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  marketability  is 
not  desired  under  favorable  conditions  one 
may  purchase  farm  mortgages  in  the  west 
based  on  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  valua- 
tion of  a  property  to  yield  as  high  as  8 
per  cent.,  and  perfectly  safe  as  to  principal, 
provided  great  care  is  taken  in  making 
the  investment.  But,  of  course,  under 
ordinary  conditions  such  a  mortgage  can- 
not appreciate  in  value,  and  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  market. 

At  the  other  extreme,  in  Canada,  we 
have  municipal  bonds,  yielding  from  4  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  combining  safety  with — 
in  small  blocks — marketability,  but  lack- 
ing any  great  pro.spect  of  appreciation. 
Even  if  the  bonds  are  sold  below  par  the 
"yield"  includes  the  ultimate  return  in- 
cident to  their  being  repaid  at  par,  and 
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any  increment  due  to  repayment  at  par 
on  maturity  is  really  saved  out  of  income. 
Such  bonds,  chosen  with  the  aid  and  ad- 
vice of  reputable  bond  dealers,  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  safety. 

From  municipals,  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
such  bonds  as  railroad  and  public  utility 
corporations.  The  former  bonds  are  few 
and  far  between  in  Canada.  England  has 
taken  most  of  them,  as  well  as  our  low 
yield  Government  stocks. 

With  such  securities  the  danger  of  loss 
is  very  remote.  For  those  desiring  a  high- 
er yield,  of  course,  industrial  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  have  much  to  recommend 
them,  and,  as  pointed  out  before,  are  rea- 
sonably safe,  if  care  be  exercised  in  their 
choice.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  of  them  are  not  a  proper  med- 
ium for  Avomen  or  for  more  than  a  mod- 
erate proportion  of  any  investor's  capital. 

IS    SIX    PER    CENT.    TOO    HIGH? 

"Business  men,  who  are  the  proper  buy- 
ers of  second  mortgages,  debentures,  jun- 
ior liens  and  stock,"  writes  C.  M.  Keyes 
in  a  New  York  financial  magazine,  in  this 
connection,  "understand  perfectly  that 
when  they  seek  a  rate  of  7  per  cent,  they 
must  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  safety 
or  a  certain  amount  of  marketability.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  security  listed  on 
the  (New  York)  Stock  Exchange,  and 
dealt  in  largely  in  the  open  market,  which 
yields  as  much  as  6  per  cent.,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  can  be  called  absolutely 
safe.  T  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  6 
'per  cent,  with  a  very  large  degree  of 
safety,  provided  one  does  not  care  about 
the  market  and  reckons  simply  that  the 
security  will  be  held  indefinitely  for  in- 


come only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  6  per  cent,  together  with  a 
free  market,  if  one  is  prepared  to  give  up 
the  element  of  safety  to  a  certain  extent^ 
in  other  words,  to  take  a  .slight  chance  on 
the  safety  of  the  principal." 

With  the  qualifications  mentioned 
above,  and  by  advancing  the  minimum 
rate  about  a  half  point,  this  applies  with 
equal  force  in  Canada. 

It  is  not  infrequently  that  one  may  read 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  of  of- 
ferings of  stock  in  companies  which  assure 
the  investor  huge  returns  with  absolute 
safety.  They  cite,  perhaps,  how  John  D. 
Rockefeller  "invested"  in  an  oil  well,  and 
from  the  profits  made  the  start  of  his  huge 
profits.  Of  course,  no  one  with  financial 
experience  even  remotely  considers  such — 
to  them — obviously  mis-leading  state- 
ments. But  there  are  many  that  do,  and 
to  them  their  ignorance  is  most  costly. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  high  return  on 
the  money  invested  involves  great  risk 
of  the  capital  involved,  nor  do  we  have  to 
search  far  for  an  example.  Farmers  Bank 
shares  sold  at  20  last  summer  when  the 
dividend  was  5  per  cent.,  thus  giving  a  re- 
turn of  25  per  cent,  on  the  "investment." 
The  unfortunate  people  who  attempted  to 
secure  this  attractive  return,  however, 
found  it  dear.  They  not  only  lost  their 
$20  a  share,  but  are  likely  to  be  out  of 
pocket/ — if  thev  have  any  available  assets 
—further  $100  a  share. 

It  will  be  seen — unfortunately  this,  to 
a  business  man,  platitude  is  not  generally 
realized — that  investing  is  a  more  intricate 
matter  than  buying  something  that  will 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  elastic 
term  "security." 


Jean's    C 


THE  summer  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
West,  casting  a  radiance  over  hill 
and  valley,  bathing  the  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

The  scene  was  peaceful;  no  sounds  ex- 
cepting the  distant  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell 
and  the  pleasant  twitter  of  the  birds  ere 
they  retired  to  rest  after  their  long  day's 
work  were  borne  on  the  still  evening  air. 
The  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  even  pene- 
trated to  the  chamber  in  the  old  farm- 
house where  a  dying  woman  lay. 

The  pillow  upon  which  her  head  rested 
was  scarcely  whiter  than  her  face.  The 
eyes  were  closed;  she  opened  them  pre- 
sently and  turned  towards  the  kneeling 
figure  beside  the  bed.  Stretching  out 
feeble  fingers  she  fondled  lovingly  the 
head  of  the  young  girl.  With  an  effort 
she  spoke,  summoning  the  last  remnant 
of  strength  by  sheer  force  of  will. 

"Jean,  dear  Jean !  Don't  cry,  but  lis- 
ten to  me,  my  daughter.  You  have  ever 
been  my  right  hand.  You  will  miss  me, 
I  know,  but  you  will  have  this  to  cheer 
you  when  I  am  gone;  ever  since  I  saw 
your  face  you  have  never  been  aught  else 
than  my  joy  and  comfort." 

She  paused  exhausted,  while  the  figure 
beside  the  bed  shook  with  convulsive 
weeping.     The  low  voice  spoke  again. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  something  of  you, 
dear.  Will  you  be  a  mother  to  the  child- 
ren when  I  am  gone;  will  you  stay  with 
them  till   Elsie  is  old   enough    to    take 


charge?  It  is  a  good  deal  to  ask,  Jean — 
but  I  will  die  happier  if  I  have  your  pro- 
mise. Fred  will  wait  for  you — you  are 
both  young — teach  the  children  about 
God.  Your  poor  father — you  will  be  good 
to  him,  and  try  to  comfort  him,  my  dar- 
Hng?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  promise,"  sobbed  the 
girl.  "I  will  do  all  I  can — but  oh  I 
mother,  mother,  don't  leave  me!" 

"God  bless  you,  my  daughter,  and  re- 
ward you  for  this,  and  He  will.  Go  to 
Him  in  all  your  trials,  and  He  will  show 
you  the  path  to  walk.  'As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth' — call  the  others,  Jean 

—  I  —  am  —  so  —  tired." 

Hastily  summoned,  they  stood  around 
the  bed.  The  dying  woman  looked  at 
them  each  in  turn,  with  a  wealth  of  love 
in  the  fast  dimming  eyes,  then  glancing 
upwards,    murmured   "Jesus   — ■   Saviour 

—  meet  me  there.  Happy  —  Happy!" 
The  voice  failed;  the  breath  came  slow- 
er; a  look  of  joy  came  over  her  face;  a 
glad  light  shone  in  her  eyes;  a  little  sigh, 
and  thus  peacefully  passed  the  soul  of 
the  wife  and  mother  up  to  God. 

Poor  Jean!  She  had  little  time  or  op- 
portunity in  which  to  cherish  her  grief. 
Young  though  she  was,  she  realized  that 
her  father's  loss  was  even  greater  than  her 
own;  her  heart  ached  for  the  children, 
who  wandered  disconsolately  from  place 
to  place,  missing  the  dear  mother  in  whom 
they  had  ever  found  a  listener  to  their 
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tales  of  sorrow  and  joy — a  comforter  at 
all  times. 

Feeling  how  sacred  was  the  charge  re- 
posed in  her  hy  her  dying  mother,  Jean 
tried  to  hide  her  own  feelings,  and  in 
those  days  learned  new  lessons  of  self- 
control  and  reliance  which  would  serve 
her  well  in  the  bitter  testing  which  would 
come  to  her  later. 

One  day  in  the  garden,  Jean  heard  the 
sound  of  sobbing.  Seeking  the  cause  she 
found  Rob,  the  eldest  boy,  lying  on  the 
grass  under  the  old  apple  tree,  weeping  in 
an  abandonment  of  grief.  A  moment's 
pause  and  Jean  threw  her  arms  around 
him,  bursting  into  tears.  So  great  was 
her  sorrow,  that  Rob  was  frightened  at 
his  usually  self-controlled  sister's  outbreak, 
and  he  tried  to  comfort  the  weeping  girl. 

"Forgive  me,  Rob!  I  didn't  mean  to 
give  way  like  this,  but  somehow  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

"Of  course  you  couldn't,  Jean ;  you 
have  been  so  brave  all  through,  and  I 
know  you  wanted  to  cry,  and  would  not 
for  our  sakes.  You  see  it  doesn't  seem 
like  home  now  that  mother  is  gone.  Why 
do  you  suppose  God  took  her  when  we 
needed  her  so?  How  is  a  fellow  to  be  good 
without  a  mother?" 

"I  know  it  is  hard,  Rob;  but  perhaps 
God  needed  her  there,  and  it  might  be 
if  we  had  no  sorrow  we  would  not  think 
so  much  about  Him  and  Heaven.  It 
helps  us  to  think  about  others,  too;  I 
never  knew  how  to  be  sorry  for  poor  little 
Jimmie  Shaw  till  now." 

"Yes,  and  he  has  no  sister,  Jean;  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
thinking  I  can  never  stay  here  now 
mother  is  gone." 

A  pang  went  to  the  heart  of  the  listen- 
ing girl. 

"O,  Rob!"  she  moaned.  "Don't  leave 
father  and  me.  He  depends  so  much 
upon  you  already,  and  these  weeks  have 
changed  him ;  he  looks  years  older.  And 
poor  Will!  He  is  not  strong  like  you. 
What  would  he  do  if  you  left  him?" 

Very  gently,  with  broken  words  in- 
termingled with  tears,  Jean  talked  to  her 
brother.  She  told  him  of  her  mother's 
charge  to  herself,  and  as  she  spoke,  the 
hopelessness  of  grief  passed  from  Rob's 
heart,  and  he  saw  a  newer  and  better  way 
in  which  to  prove  his  love  to  his  mother 
than  by  deserting   his  post.     They   took 


long  counsel  together;  bye  and  bye  Rob 
spoke  with  conviction: 

"Say,  Jean,  I'll  stick  to  you.  I'm  not 
coward  enough  to  run  off  and  leave  you 
to  bear  the  burden  alone.  But  you'll  help 
me,  Jean.  A  fellow  means  well,  but  he 
forgets  so  quick — you'll  try  and  keep 
track  of  me." 

Even  as  a  mother  might,  Jean  kissed 
him  fondly,  saying: 

"Indeed,  Rob,  1  will.  We  will  help 
each  other.  It  will  not  be  so  hard  when 
I  have  your  sympathy.  How  hapjiy 
mother  would  be  if  she  knew." 

"J)o  you  think  she  sees  us,  Jean?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  but  it  won't  hurt  us  to 
think  so,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  know  her 
again,  and  she  will  be  glad  we  kept  her 
trust,  Rob." 

The  result  of  that  conversation  in  the 
shady  old  garden  w^as  as  far-reaching  as 
eternity  in  those  two  young  lives.  The 
sister  had  gained  an  influence  over  her 
brother  which  would  mould  his  future 
Hfe. 

0,  gentle  mother!  You  worked  better 
than  you  knew  when  you  taught  your 
children  lessons  of  love  and  adherence  to 
duty,  leading  up  and  ever  upwards  to 
love  of  that  God  whose  faithful  servant 
you  had  been  during  your  short  life. 
Your  unfinished  work  would  be  carried 
on  by  stronger  hands  than  yours.  Your 
life  of  love  and  unselfishness  blossomed 
and  developed  into  rich  fruit  in  the  lives 
of  your  children,  even  though  the  path 
trodden  was  often  thorny. 

"Rob!  Rob!  Where  are  you?"  called 
Will,  and  Rob  was  gone,  leaving  Jean  to 
resume  her  neglected  tasks. 


A  year  had  passed  since  the  gentle 
mother  had  left  her  loved  ones,  and  al- 
though they  had  not  ceased  to  miss  her, 
it  was  wonderful  how  happily  the  days 
had  sped;  faithfully  Jean  had  fulfilled 
the  duties  which  fell  to  her  hand. 

The  boys  Rob  and  Will;  the  girls, 
Elsie  and  Lucy,  were  mothered  and  guid- 
ed by  this  wise,  unselfish  elder  sister,  and 
in  return  they  gave  her  the  love  and  res- 
pect of  their  young  hearts.  Not  always 
are  elder  sisters  so  beloved  as  was  Jean 
Campbell;  neither  are  elder  sisters  always 
so  thoughtful  and  tender  as  was  this  girl, 
to  whom  her  mother's  charge  was  a 
treasured  remembrance. 
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So  passed  the  days  and  gradually  the 
old  routine  was  resumed. 

Summer  had  come  again,  and  one  love- 
ly evening,  Jean  carried  her  mending  out 
to  the  shady  piazza.  Evidently  her 
thoughts  were  pleasant  ones,  judging  by 
the  smile  which  played  around  her 
mouth. 

Rob  had  gone  with  his  father  to  the 
neighboring  village ;  the  old  man  depend- 
ed more  and  more  upon  his  dutiful,  strong 
son.  Will  had  disappeared  with  a  book, 
and  the  girls  had  gone  to  see  a  friend. 

Presently  a  quick  step  sounded  on  the 
gravel ;  a  moment  later  a  young  man  ran 
lightly  up  the  steps.  A  pretty  flush 
mantled  over  Jean's  face,  and  there  was 
a  tender  light  in  her  dark  eyes,  as  she 
answered  his  greeting. 

It  was  easy  to  read  their  secret.  Their 
engagement  had  pleased  the  dead  mother, 
although  she  had  refused  to  allow  Jean 
to  be  married  for  a  few  years. 

Fred  Sinclair  was  a  handsome,  manly 
fellow,  of  whom  every  one  had  a  good 
word.  He  was  very  much  in  love  with 
pretty  Jean   Campbell. 

"Isn't  it  a  wonderful  chance,  Jean?" 
Fred  spoke  eagerly.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  telling  a  very  important  piece 
of  news  concerning  himself. 


"Just  think  how  kind  of  Uncle  John. 
Mother  was  hard  to  persuade,  but  when 
she  saw  how  greatly  the  opportunity 
would  benetit  my  prospects,  she  consented, 
and  now,  Jean,  dear,  it  only  remains  for 
you  to  say  how  soon  you  can  be  ready, 
for  Uncle  John  particularly  requested 
that  there  be  as  little  delay  as  possible: 
it  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Aren't  you 
glad,  dear?  Oh!  Don't  worry  about  too 
many  fixings ;  we  will  get  them  after  we 
go  West.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  the  jour- 
ney, all  the  way  to  California — the  land 
of  the  setting  sun.  Why,  Jean,  dear  Jean, 
in  tears?     What  does  this  mean?" 

"0,  Fred!  Don't  you  know  that  I  pro- 
mised mother  to  wait  until  Elsie  was  old 
enough  to  take  charge!  She  is  only  fif- 
teen yet.  I  cannot  leave  them  like  this. 
0,  Fred!  What  shall  I  do?"  asked  the 
girl,  looking  with  troubled  eyes  into  her 
lover's  face. 

"Why,  Jean,  how  can  you  hesitate? 
Your  mother  sanctioned  our  engagement, 
and  if  she  were  here  now  would  be  the 
last  one  to  hold  you  back." 

"I  know,  Fred,  but  she  only  consented 
on  condition  that  we  were  not  married 
till  I  was  twenty — then  she  died,  and  that 
changes  everything." 

"Changes  everything!  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  cried  the  young  man  in 
dismay.     "Do  you  not  love  me,  Jean?" 

The  crimson  blood  mounted  to  her 
brow,  then  receded,  leaving  her  very 
jvhite.  She  spoke  gently:  "You  know 
that  I  have  not  changed,  but  circum- 
stances have,  and  I  dare  not  break  my 
word  to  my  mother." 

"That's  all  nonsense,  Jean.  Let  me 
speak  to  your  father.  He  will  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  that  I  do.  Let 
him  get  a  housekeeper,  and  you  are  free. 
Come,  Jean,  do  you  care  so  little  for  me 
that  you  can  hesitate  ever  so  short  a  time? 
My  first  thought  was  of  you  when  I  re- 
ceived Uncle  John's  letter;  so  little  sweet- 
heart, tell  me  that  you  will  make  me 
happy.  You  will  never  regret  it,  dear  if 
I  can  help  it,  for  I  do  love  you  so  very 
dearly,  Jean.  How  happy  we  will  be  in 
that  bright,  sunny  land  of  fruit  and 
flowers." 

Jean  Campbell's  hands  were  tightly 
clasped,  so  tightly  that  the  finger  nails 
cut  into  the  flesh,  but  she  was  unconscious 
of  physical  pain.     Memory  brought  back 
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■■i>tt    Me    Speak    to    Your    Father." 

the  dying  mother's  words:  "I  can  die 
happy  if  you  promise  me,  daughter;"  and 
that  other  scene  in  the  garden,  when  she 
and  Rob  had  entered  into  partnership, 
and  now  here  was  the  man  whom  she  had 
promised  to  marry,  asking  in  tones  of 
tender  love  that  she  listen  to  his  pleading; 
how  her  heart  longed  to  give  the  answer 
for  which  he  waited.  Duty  and  pleasure 
— how  far  the  two  paths  were  apart  that ' 
summer  evening. 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  which  came  from 
the  depths  of  poor  Jean's  trouble-burden- 
ed heart,  she  looked  lovingly  into  her  lov- 
er's eyes.     She  spoke  low  and  pleadingly. 

"Fred,  dear  Fred!  You  know  how 
sorry  I  am  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  can- 
not see  my  way  clear  to  do  as  you  ask 
me.  I  could  not  look  for  a  blessing  in  the 
new  life,  if  I  failed  in  the  old.  Two  years 
will  soon  pass;  in  the  meantime  I'll  teach 
Elsie,  and  be  ready  for  you  then.  Won't 
that  do,  dear?" 

A  frown  had  gathered  on  Fred  Sin- 
clair's face.  He  looked  resolutely  into  the 
girl's  flushed  face  in  silence  for  a  time, 
ere  he  spoke. 

"No,  Jean,  it  won't  do.  You  must  make 
your  choice  now.  It's  either  home  or  I. 
If  you  say  'no'  to-day,  it  is  forever." 


The  girl's  face  grew  white  to  the  lips; 
but  she  looked  fearlessly  into  the  man's 
face. 

"O,  Jean!  Do  be  reasonable.  Why 
should  you  spoil  l)oth  our  lives  for  this 
folly?"     He  choked  a  sob. 

Jean  shivered.  "O,  God!"  she  cried, 
"help  me!" 

There  was  no  sound,  but  the  prayer  had 
ascended  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open 
to  the  cry  for  help. 

She  shook  her  head,  through  dry  lips 
murmuring:  "Forgive  me,  Fred,  I  can- 
not." 

Jumping  hastily  to  his  feet,  Fred  ex- 
claimed: "All  right,  that's  final  then; 
good-bye."     He  was  gone. 

Jean  sat  as  one  suddenly  bereft  of  the 
power  to  move.  After  a  time  she  picked 
up  her  work,  and  slowly  sought  her  room, 
where,  locking  herself  in,  she  carefully 
reviewed  the  situation. 

"0,  mother,  mother!  it  is  so  hard  to 
do;  but  I'll  not  break  my  promise;  I'll 
be  true  to  you.  But,  oh!  why  is  the  way 
so  hard?" 

Only  God  knew  the  bitterness  of  the 
hour  she  spent  there,  as  she  saw  her  life's 
happiness  pass  her  by,  and  knew  it  must 
be — she  could  not  do  otherwise.  Later, 
Jean  carefully  removed  all  traces  of  her 
struggle  and  emotion,  and  went  to  minis- 
ter to  the  dear  ones  below,  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  herself. 

Fred  Sinclair  went  West  the  following 
week,  without  seeing  Jean  again.  Her 
father  knew  that  all  w^as  not  right  with 
his  daughter;  he  could  read  in  the  sad, 
sweet  face,  and  the  dark  circles  below  her 
eyes  that  Jean  was  passing  through  deep 
waters,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  he 
thought  she  was  lonely  for  her  lover. 

One  day  he  called  her  to  him,  and  in  a 
kind  voice  said: 

"I  know  you  are  lonesome,  Jean,  but 
the  time  will  soon  pass.  When  does  Fred 
expect  to  be  back?" 

"I  don't  know,  father,"  and  hiding  her 
face  on  the  dear  shoulder,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"There,  there,  daughter,"  patting  her 
brown  hair  fondly,  "I  know  a  year  or  two 
looks  long  to  young  people ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  am  very  thankful  that  he  was  willing 
to  wait  a  while  longer.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  would  do  without  you,  Jean ;  you 
have  been  a  mother  to  us  all.     God  bless 
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you,  daughter.  It  will  all  come  right  in 
time." 

Listening  to  his  words,  Jean  resolved 
that  she  would  not  undeceive  her  father. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  so  do- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  would  give  him 
pain.  She  would  keep  her  own  counsel, 
and  follow  the  path,  which  would  develop 
as  day  succeeded  day. 

She  would  devote  her  life  to  these 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  The  years 
passed  away,  and  the  children  grew  up. 
As  the  father  went  down  the  hill  of  life 
he  leaned  more  and  more  upon  Jean  and 
Rob,  and  neither  failed  him.  One  night 
he  passed  quietly  away  to  that  Home 
where  his  beloved  wife  had  preceded  him 
years  before. 

So  happily  glided  the  years  that  Jean 
hardly  realized  that  her  charges  had 
grown  up.  She  was  reminded  of  this  fact 
one  day  by  Elsie,  who  blushingly  told 
her  secret:  what  did  Jean  think?  And 
remembering  her  own  girlhood,  Jean 
sympathized  and  aided  the  two  lovers 
till  they  were  happily  married. 

Never  strong,  Will  gradually  grew 
weaker,  and  even  to  eyes  which  tried  not 
to  see,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  fading 
away.  Sitting  by  his  side  in  the  twilight, 
Jean  heard  many  of  his  thoughts,  and 
marvelled  at  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  for 
Will  had  ever  been  shy  and  reserved. 

"Jean,"  he  said  one  evening,  "I  am  con- 
tent to  die,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
vou  helped  me." 

"Helped  you,  Will.  Oh!  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  so  little  for  you;  you  never 
gave  any  trouble." 

"Listen,  Jean.  I  was  asleep  in  the 
hammock  the  night  Fred  Sinclair  came 
to  see  yovi  before  he  went  West." 

Jean  started. 

"I  would  not  speak  of  it  now,  but  for 
what  follows.  The  sound  of  his  voice 
wakened  me,  and  I  could  not  get  awav 
unseen,  much  as  I  wished  to  do  so.  Al- 
though an  unwilling  listener,  I  do  not  re- 
gret it.  Jean,  I  heard  your  refusal  to 
leave  us,  although  you  had  to  choose  be- 
tween him  and  home.  When  I  grew  old- 
er and  realized  that  I  would  never  be 
strong  like  other  men,  I  was  very  bitter 
and  unhappy,  but  the  remembrance  of 
your  faithfulness  carried  me  through.  T 
want  you  to  know  this,  my  sister,  that 


your  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain.  I 
know  you  must  have  found  it  so  hard — 
I  know,  Jean." 

And  the  sister  listening,  understood 
that  this  brother,  too,  had  come  "by  way 
of  the  cross." 

"I  have  never  been  sorry.  Will.  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  do  differently.  Oh!  I 
am  so  thankful  that  I  have  helped  you, 
brother,  and  so  glad  that  you  have  told 
me." 

Not  long  after  Will  entered  into  that 
land  where  the  inhabitants  "are  no  more 
sick." 

Rob  and  Lucy  are  both  married  now, 
and  Jean  is  at  liberty  to  rest  from  her 
strenuous  labor.  But  she  never  could  be 
idle.  Jean  is  a  handsome  woman  with 
tender  sympathetic  eyes,  and  on  her  face 
a  look  of  peace.  She  has  lived  for  others, 
and  the  impress  of  her  unselfish  life  is 
upon  her.  Instinctively,  children  and 
people  in  trouble  turn  to  Jean  Campbell, 
and  they  are  never  repulsed.  Many  suit- 
ors have  sought  her  hand,  but  all  have 
fared  alike. 

It  is  summer  again,  and  the  calm  even- 
tide has  come.  Seated  on  the  piazza,  her 
fingers  busy  with  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
Rob's  son  and  heir,  her  thoughts  are  far 
away. 

She  has  never  heard  from  Fred  Sinclair 
since  he  went  West.  His  parents  followed 
him  soon  after,  and  people  have  ceased 
to  think  about  him. 

So  deep  was  her  reverie  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  gate  open,  nor  a  step  upon  the  . 

gravel,  till  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  foot  ' 

ascending  the  steps.    A  stranger  stood  be-  ' 

fore  her — a  tall,  handsome,  bearded  man, 
who  asked  if  William  Campbell  lived 
there.  ; 

"No,"  replied  Jean  in  a  surprised  voice. 
"But  his  son  lives  in  the  village."  i 

"And  you  are  Jean — I  am  sure  you  are  ' 

Jean,"  said  the  deep  voice.  "I  should 
have    known    you    anywhere.      Have   I  ■ 

changed  so  much  that  you  do  not  know 
me,  Jean?" 

"Fred!"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am  Fred,  come  home  after  all 
these  years.  May  I  sit  down?  You  are 
still  Jean  Campbell?"     This  anxiously.  | 

"Oh !  yes,  I  am  still  Jean  Campbell. 
Pray  excuse  my  want  of  courtesy;  will 
you  not  come  in?" 
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"Let  us  sit  here,  Jean,  as  we  used  to 
do  in  the  old  happy  days  so  long  ago.  I 
have  travelled  far  to  see  you,  always  de- 
voured with  anxiety  lest  I  should  be  too 
late.  What  must  you  have  thought  of 
nio  during  all  these  years? 

"I  was  too  proud  and  angry  to  give  in, 
and  Avent  away  without  seeing  you,  but 
fully  intending  to  return  in  two  years  as 
you  a.sked  me  to  do.  But  fortmie  went 
against  me  for  a  long  time,  and  even  if 
I  would,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  come 
back.  After  many  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs, I  have  at  length  succeeded,  and 
have  returned  to  see  if  you  could  forgive 
and  trust  again  your  old  lover,  who  dur- 
ing all  the  long  years,  amid  reverses  and 
trials  has  kept  your  image  in  his  heart. 


"The  remembrance  of  your  faithful  ad- 
herence to  duty  has  kept  me  from  forget- 
ting the  lessons  of  my  youth  among  the 
evil  companions  with  whom  my  lot  has 
often  been  cast.  I  believe,  Jean,  that  I 
am  a  better  man  to-day,  because  of  your 
decision.  I  have  lived  to  realize  that  we 
must  not  live  for  ourselves  alone;  we  owe 
a  duty  to  our  fellow-man.  0,  Jean,  dear 
Jean !  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  have  stayed 
away  too  long — that  you  have  forgotten 
me." 

Unhesitatingly  she  placed  her  hand  in 
his,  and  replied  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
which  sounded  like  music  in  the  ear  of 
the  listener: 

"No,  Fred,  I  have  not  forgotten." 
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The  Story  of 
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AMONG  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the 
human  family,  the  offspring  re- 
sembles the  parents.  The  likeness 
reaches  farther  back  than  the  father  and 
mother,  extending  in  many  cases  to  a 
more  or  less  remote  ancestry,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  blood  lines  carried 
down  through  the  generations.  So  long 
as  succeeding  generations  belong  to  the 
same  race  or  class,  the  features  and  other 
characteristics  are  perpetuated.  Immedi- 
ately the  blood  of  another  race  is  intro- 
duced, the  quality  of  prepotency  is  weak- 
ened. So  long  as  the  Chinese,  or  any  other 
distinct  race,  remains  pure,  the  nation- 
ality of  its  generations  are  easily  recog- 
nized, but  immediately  foreign  blood  is 
admitted,  the  features  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  the  other  characteristics  of  body 
and  mind,  are  seen  to  have  changed,  and 
the  more  complex  the  blood  stream  be- 
comes the  less  pronounced  will  become 
the  features  and  physical  form  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generations.  And  so  it.  is  in  the 
breeding  of  stock,  the  closer  one  keeps  to 
a  race,  breed  or  tvpe  of  animals,  the  more 
uniform  will  the  herd,  flock  or  stud  of  the 
breeder  become. 

THE   LAW    OP    ATAVISM. 

The  law  that  governs  the  resemblance 
of  offspring  to  preceding  generations  is 
known  as  the  law  of  atavism.  It  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  this  principle  by  the  stock 
breeder  that  governs  his  choice  of  breed- 
ing stock.  Without  a  recognition  of  it, 
no  stock  breeder  would  ever  have  become 
famous,  nor  would  we  have  had  distinc- 


tive breeds  possessing  characteristic 
points  of  excellence.  The  makers  of 
breeds  have  had  in  their  minds  the  types 
they  desired  to  produce,  and  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  breeding, 
they  knew  what  animals  to  cross  in  order 
to  move  towards  the  cherished  standard. 


The   Shorthorn   Records   are   one  of  the   Largest. 

Nor  was  it  enough  that  the  sire  to  be  in- 
troduced should  conform  in  shape,  color, 
disposition  and  other  points  to  what  was 
desired,  but  he  must  have  come  of  a  stock 
possessing  these  qualities  for  several  gene- 
rations. So  careful  have  been  some  of 
the  old  masters  in  this  matter,  that  they 
introduced  blood  from  outside  herds  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  then  used 
them   in    the   most   conservative   fashion 
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until  their  breeding  qualities  were  proved. 
It  is  chronicled  that  the  late  Amos  Cruck- 
shank,  after  his  Shorthorn  herd  had  be- 
come well  established,  refused  to  use  any 
but  his  own  bulls,  the  parentage  of  which 
he  thoroughly  understood.  Nor  did  he 
depend  upon  public  registers  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  pedigrees  of  his  animals.  Mr. 
Cruckshank,  like  other  famous  breeders 
of  the  early  days,  and  many  of  the  present 
time,  maintained  a  private  record  of  the 
breeding  of  his  animals.  It  is  only  after 
a  breed  has  become  well  established  and 
widely  distributed,  and  an  association  has 
been  formed  to  conserve  its  interests,  that 
a  public  pedigree  register  is  considered 
necessary. 

Although  the  Thoroughbred  horse  has 
been  bred  pure  for  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years,  it  was  not  until  1792  that  a  public 
register  for  that  breed  was  commenced. 
That  year  an  enthusiastic  breeder  took  up 
as  a  pastime  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  pedigrees  which  were  gathered 
from  sale  bills,  stud  bills  and  private  own- 
ers. This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Stud  Book  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  was  the  first  public 
pedigree  record  opened  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

THE    COATES'    HERD    BOOK. 

The  next  register  was  for  Shorthorn 
cattle,  and  was  known  as  the  Coates'  Herd 
Book.  It,  too,  was  commenced  by  an  en- 
thusiastic breeder,  Mr.  George  Coates,  in 
1822.  At  that  time,  the  breed  was  coming 
into  prominence  and  spreading  rapidly, 
and  it  was  considered  wise  to  place  on 
public  record  the  breeding  of  such  ani- 
mals as  conformed  to  the  recognized  true 
Shorthorn.  From  that  date  onwards, 
from  time  to  time,  public  registers  for 
other  breeds  have  been  opened  until  al- 
most every  breed  of  note  possesses  a  pedi- 
gree record,  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  countries  in  which  such  breed  has  been 
adopted.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old 
breeds,  public  registers  have  been  only  re- 
cently opened.  An  instance  of  this  is 
the  Exmoor  sheep  that  has  been  bred  pure 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  records  of 
breeding  having  been  maintained  private- 
ly by  dependable  breeders.  Until  these 
.sheep  were  exported  from  Great  Britain, 
there  seemed  little  demand  for  a  record, 
but      upon       the      exportation       of      a 


large  shipment  to  Canada  in  1909, 
it  was  considered  the  time  had 
come  to  establish  an  association  register. 
This  was  done  about  a  year  ago,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  Vol.  1  of  the 
Exmoor  Flock  Book  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  issued. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  practically  all 
pronounced  breeds  of  public  pedigree,  re- 
cords have  been  organized,  and  these  are 
conducted  by  breed  associations  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  respective  breeds.  In  the 
United  States,  the  same  principle  has  been 
followed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  as  most 
of  the  records  are  owned  and  carried  on 
by  joint-stock  companies.  In  Canada,  the 
breeders  have  the  advantage  of  a  system 


Many    Tamworth    Swine    are    Reared    in    Canada. 

superior  to  either  of  the  others,  as  they 
not  only  have  complete  control  of  their 
records,  but  they  have  the  support  and 
endorsation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

DUPLICATION   OF  RECORDS. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  both  of  which  countries,  like 
Canada,  have  enormous  pure  bred  live 
stock  interests,  there  are  maintained,  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  breeds,  two  or 
more  rival  records  between  which  the 
patronage  is  divided.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,_  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  had  to  be  contended  with  by  Can- 
adian breeders  in  a  limited  degree,  as  pro- 
vincial records  were  in  operation,  each 
independent  of  the  others. 

Pedigree  registration  was  commenced 
in  Canada  some  fifty-seven  years  ago, 
when  the  Ontario  Board  of  Agriculture 
opened  a  Book  for  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
This  action  was  taken  as  the  result  of  a  re- 
solution moved  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  late  Adam  Fergusson,  affirming  that 
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a  register  be  opened  at  the  offices  of  the 
board  for  pure- bred  stock,  whether  horses 
or  cattle.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Canada 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  not  published  until  1867. 
Even  in  these  early  days,  when  importers 
or  owners  of  large  herds  might  have  been 
almost  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  per- 
son, a  strong  effort  was  made  to  exclude 
all  pedigrees  not  tracing  on  the  side  of 
sire  and  dam  to  animals  imported  from 
Great  Britain  or  to  those  heretofore  regis- 
tered in  the  American  Herd  Book.  A  cer- 
tain element  amongst  the  breeders  who 
owned  graded  heiyls  contended  that  the 
standard  of  the  English  Book,  admitting 
four  cross  pedigrees  of  females,  was  high 
enough,  and  through  their  influence  the 
lower  English  standard  was  adopted. 

BIRTH    OF    DOMINION     SHORTHORN      BOOK. 

The  Canada  Herd  Book  ran  to  the  9th 
volume,  but  by  this  time  many  of  the 
breeders  owning  long  pedigreed  stock 
ceased  to  record  because  they  saw  grade 
animals  getting  in.  In  1881  a  rival  book 
was  decided  upon,  and  opened  under  the 
name  of  the  British  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book.  This  book  accepted  females 
having  seven  registered  crosses,  but  even 
this  standard  did  not  long  satisfy  the 
more  progressive  breeders,  for  in  1886  the 
Canada  Herd  Book  and  the  British  Ame- 
rican Herd  Book  were  amalgamated  and 
closed  to  further  registrations.  Out  of  the 
union  grew  the  Dominion  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book,  which  commenced  then  and 
still  continues  to  accept  only  pedigrees 
tracing  in  all  crosses  to  importation  and 
to  specified  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book.  There  was  great  opposition  to  the 
new  rules  of  entry,  as  many  useful  herds 
previously  regarded  as  pure  bred  were 
now  reduced  to  the  standard  of  grades, 
but  such  herds  contained  few  animals 
that  had  cost  long  prices,  and  breeders 
soon  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

The  fight  that  was  then  fought  and 
won,  settled  the  question  of  standard  for 
many  other  breeds,  so  that  when  books 
were  to  be  opened  for  other  sorts,  nothing 
less  than  the  direct  tracing  to  parent  books 
in  the  country  of  origin  were  acceptable. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  still  exist, 
but  no  doubt  before  long  circumstances 
will  compel  all  those  record  associations 
that  have  not  already  done  so,  to  raise 


their  rules  of  entry  until  no  pedigrees 
are  accepted  that  do  not  trace  in  all  crosses 
to  registration  in  the  parent  books  of  the 
breed. 

Ontario  being  the  centre  of  the  pure 
bred  stock  industry  of  the  Dominion,  it 
was  natural  that  the  more  important  re- 
cord associations  should  have  their  origin 
and  greatest  membership  in  that  province. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  existed  no  Federal  legislation 
governing  this  work,  and  so  those  organ- 
izations that  styled  themselves  "Domin- 
ion" Associations,  conducted  their  records 
under  Ontario  charters.  In  order  to  fair- 
ly represent  the  whole  of  Canada,  these 
associations  appointed  vice-presidents  or 
directors,  residing  in  each  of  most  of  the 
provinces,  to  represent  the  membership 
in  those  outlying  districts.  By  this  sys- 
tem a  number  of  associations  were  fairly 
successful  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
entire  Dominion,  insofar  as  the  breeds 
they  represented  were  concerned.  But  as 
already  pointed  out,  there  existed  many 
local  books  in  other  provinces.  In  each 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  books  were  be- 
ing conducted,  some  for  one  class  of  stock, 
some  for  others,  and  in  a  few  cases  all  the 
principal  breeds  reared  within  the  res- 
pective provinces  were  recorded  in  these 
books.     As  might  be  expected,  the  stand- 
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ards  of  eligibility  for  registration  were  not 
uniform,  and  most  of  the  records  were  lit- 
tle known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  they  served,  and  these  condi- 
tions proved  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
expense  to  breeders  and  a  hindrance  to 
interprovincial  and  export  trade. 

NATIONALIZATION     OF    RECORDS. 

As  is  the  case  of  almost  every  great  ad- 
vance, there  is  required  an  individual  to 
lead  the  way.  In  1899  there  had  been 
appointed  Dominion  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  F.  W.  Hodson,  a  man  who  had 
organized  many  record  associations,  and 
had  served  as  secretary  to  a  number  of 
them.  When  appointed  to  the  wider  field, 
Mr.  Ilodson  applied  his  energies  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  with  which  he  had 
been  long  associated,  and  very  soon  began 
to  work  out  the  present  system  of  Nation- 
al records.  The  first  step  was  to  secure 
Federal  legislation,  and  in  1900,  the  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Ariculture  had 
the  Live  Stock  Pedigree  Act  put  through 
Parliament.  This  act  provides  among 
other  things,  that  there  shall  be  not  more 
than  one  association  for  each  distinct 
breed  of  live  stock  incorporated  under  it, 
and  also  that  all  registration  certificates 
issued  by  the  National  Live  Stock  Records 
shall  be  submitted  to  and  scrutinized  by 
an  officer  of  the  Department,  and  if  found 
correct,  signed  and  sealed  for  the  Minister. 

This  act  was  promptly  taken  advantage 
of  by  practically  all  of  the  Ontario  Re- 
cord Associations  by  taking  out  Dominion 
charters.  This,  however,  did  not  meet 
the  whole  difficulty,  for  the  smaller  re- 
cords incorporated  in  other  provinces  were 
still  doing  business.  How  to  do 
away  with  these  was  the  problem  that 
confronted  the  authorities,  who  were 
working  towards  united  organization.  Al- 
ready a  large  number  of  prominent  breed- 
ers, and  most  of  the  Associations  holding- 
Federal  charters,  were  favorable  to  the  na- 
tional scheme  that  had  been  by  this  time 
worked  out  by  the  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioner. With  the  co-operation  of  these 
men  and  associations,  Mr.  Hodson  insti- 
tuted a  campaign  to  bring  about  a  unity 
of  purpose  amongst  all  existing  record  as- 
sociations. He  went  from  province  to 
province,  and  from  association  to  associ- 
ation, presenting  the  plan  that  was  ulti- 
mately   adopted    in    the    National    Live 


Next   to    the    Yorkshire    White    the    Berkshire   has 
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Stock  Records.  Four  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Live-  Stock'  Pedigree  Act,  dur- 
ing which  time  a  tremendous  amount  of 
organizing  work  had  to  be  done,  unity 
was  sufficiently  established  to  seem  to  war- 
rant government  intervention. 

THE  STOCK  BREEDERS  AGREE. 

In  March,  1904,  by  direction  of  the 
minister,  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  for  a  general  conven- 
tion of  the  live  stock  breeders  from  all 
l>arts  of  Canada.  The  convention  was 
well  attended  by  delegates  duly  appointed 
by  Record  Associations,  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciations, Exhibition  Associations  and 
other  bodies  directly  interested  in  the  live 
stock  industry. 

At  this  convention  a  National  Live 
Stock  Association  was  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  meeting  with  the  Minis- 
ter and  his  officers  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the 
live  stock  industry  of  the  country. 

While  the  programme  prepared  for  the 
convention  included  many  important  and 
far-reaching  subjects,  the  chief  work  ac- 
complished was  the  taking  of  a  formal 
step  towards  the  nationalization  of  pedi- 
gree records.  Committees  representing 
various  provincial  bodies  were  appointed 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and 
in  April  of  the  following  year  these  same 
committees,  with  some  changes  and  addi- 
tional delegates,  were  called  together  in 
convention  at  Ottawa,  and  at  this  gather- 
ing a  National  Record  Board  was  estab- 
lished. The  a.ssociations  represented  in- 
cluded all  those  holding  Dominion  char- 
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ters,  except  the  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Breeders;  and  before  the  convention  clos- 
ed an  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
each  of  the  represented  associations  set- 
ting forth  the  terms  by  which  the  Na- 
tional Records  were  to  be  operated.  The 
following  are  the  essential  points: 

1.  That  all  National  Record  Associa- 
tions establish  their  records  at  Ottawa  and 
conduct  their  registrations  entirely  under 
their  own  management  and  control  with- 
out interference  from  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  That  the  Department  assume  no 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  finances  of 
the  work. 

3.  That  the  Department  supply,  free 
of  charge,  suitable  office  accommodation, 
heated  and  lighted,  for  registration  pur- 
poses and  supply  the  necessary  forms,  sta- 
tionery, etc.,  and  free  postal  service. 

4.  That  the  Department  assist  the 
organization  of  new  record  associations 
and  support  such  until  well  established. 

5.  That  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  charged  with  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing certificates  prepared  by  the  several 
registrars  and  of  affixing  the  Seal  of  the 
Department  after  being  found  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  agreement 
that  each  Record  Association  retains  full 
control  of  its  registrations.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Record  Board  which  is  made  up  of 
representatives  elected  by  Record  Associ- 
ations on  the  basis  of  two  persons  for  every 
hundred  members  or  under,  and  one  addi- 
tional for  each  subsequent  five  hundred 
members.  To  the  National  Record  Board 
thus  formed  is  entrusted  the  registration 
for  each  respective  association  represented. 
This  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  elects 
from  among  its  members,  one  man  to  rep- 
resent each  of  the  following  classes  of 
stock:  sheep,  swine,  heavy  horses,  light 
horses,  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle.  These 
representatives,  presided  over  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Record  Board,  with  a  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, constitute  the  Record  com- 
mittee. The  Secretary-Treasurer,  it  might 
be  pointed  out,  is  also  the  Accountant  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Records  office. 

The  Record  Committee  meets  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals,  as  the  work  re- 
quires, to  look  after  the  duties  entrusted 


to  them  which  includes  the  conducting  of 
the  Records  office.  The  Accountant,  be- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  is  able 
to  lay  before  it  the  details  of  the  office 
work  and  the  difficulties,  if  any,  to  be  ad- 
justed. In  this  way  the  interests  of  the 
breeders  of  the  various  Record  Associa- 
tions are  looked  after  whether  they  be 
small  or  large,  or  whether  they  record  few 
or  many  pedigrees. 

VESTED  RIGHTS   RECOGNIZED. 

To  go  back  a  little  in  the  story,  refer- 
ence Will  be  made  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
Books  that  were  closed  by  reason  of  the 
nationalization  scheme.  To  close  these 
registers  was  to  interfere  with  vested  rights 
as  each  provincial  record  possessed  a  prop- 
erty value.  Besides,  these  Books  contain- 
ed records  of  the  breeding  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pure  bred  animals  that  were  no 
where  else  recorded.  An  amicable  settle- 
ment had  therefore  to  be  made  in  the  case 
of  each  Book  taken  over.  Consequently, 
it  became  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  national- 
izing for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  these  records  and  Books.  The 
prices  paid  naturally  varied  according  to 
the  conceded  value  of  each.  In  each  case, 
the  registrar  of  the  respective  Books  agreed 
to  revise,  extend  and  otherwise  complete 
and  forward  to  Ottawa  pedigrees  that  con- 
tinued to  reach  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  National  Records 
would  record,  free  of  charge,  the  pedigrees 
of  living,  eligible  animals  already  record- 
ed in  the  purchased  Books. 

While  the  records  for  all  breed  associ- 
ations except  one — The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada — are  conducted  by 
the  National  Records,  the  office  is  run  as  a 
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co-operative  concern,  the  weaker  associ- 
ations sharing  with  the  stronger  in  all  the 
advantages  of  the  system. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  National 
Records  Board  and  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  is  committed  to 
assisting  the  organization  of  new  records 
and  of  supporting  such  until  well  estab- 
lished. A  large  number  of  associations 
received  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  in 
fact  all  that  have  organized  since  1900 
when  the  old  established  associations  trans- 
ferred from  Ontario  to  Dominion  super- 
vision. In  many  cases  the  assistance  had 
to  be  continued  only  a  few  years  when 
they  became  self-sustaining. 

In  the  case  of  only  two  breeds — the 
Shorthorn  and  the  Clydesdale — is  a  regis- 
trar wholly  employed  in  the  services  of  a 
single  association.  In  other  cases,  one 
registrar  does  the  work  of  two  or  more 
Associations,  the  number  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  registrations  made.  Through 
a  very  complete  system  of  accounting  each 
association  is  charged  with  the  actual  la- 
bor done  on  its  behalf,  so  that  the  smallest 
associations  with  only  a  few  members  have 
their  records  carried  on  with  the  same 
promptness,  accuracy  and  economy  as  the 
strongest  associations  with  their  thousands 
of  members. 

THE    HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    STILL    OUT. 

With  the  exception  of  that  for  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle,  all  record 
associations  in  Canada  have  come  into  the 
national  scheme.  Pedigrees  of  the  follow- 
ing breeds  are  being  recorded: — 

Horses. — Clydesdale,  Percheron,  Shire, 
Belgian,  Suffolk-Punch,  Hackney,  Thor- 
oughbred, Standard-bred,  French-Cana- 
dian, French-Coach  and  ponies  (seven 
breeds) . 

Cattle. — Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Aber- 
deen-Angus, Galloway,  Red  Poll,  Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  French- 
Canadian. 

Sheep.- — Shropshire,     Southdown,     Ox- 


ford, Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Dorset,  Cheviot, 
Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester  and  Black- 
face. 

Swine. — Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Tam- 
worth,  Chester  White,  Poland  China,  Dur- 
oc-Jersey,  Essex  and  Hampshire. 

When  the  National  Records  were  organ- 
ized, only  about  half  of  these  associations 
were  in  existence,  the  breeds  of  the  others 
being  recorded  in  United  States  Records. 
One  by  one  the  others  have  organized  and 
come  in.  Registration  of  pedigrees  reach- 
ed almost  25,000  and  transfers  about  one- 
third  of  that  number  in  1910.  The  work 
was  done  by  six  registrars  and  eleven  ad- 
ditional clerks. 

The  recording  of  pedigrees  under  the 
present  system  is  found  to  work  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Through  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  Record-Committee, 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  have  one  by 
one  been  removed.  There  has  been  elim- 
inated, not  only  the  control  of  records  by 
close  corporations,  but  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  complications  in- 
separable from  the  existence  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  records  in  the  same  country. 

IT    WORKS    WELL. 

The  recording  of  live  stock  in  Canada  is 
characterized  by  accuracy,  promptness 
and  economy  of  administration,  while 
Canadian  records  are  now  recognized  as 
official  not  only  throughout  the  Dominion, 
but  in  other  countries  as  well. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture exercises  no  interference  with  the 
work  of  the  records,  it  takes  a  telling  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  pure-bred  stock 
interests  and  through  these  the  stock 
breeding  industry  of  the  country.  To 
this  end  it  has  arranged  with  all  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  railways  for  the  carriage  of 
stock  recorded  in  the  National  Records  at 
one-half  the  regular  freight  rates.  Through 
the  Customs  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment, animals  similarly  recorded  are 
allowed  to  enter  Canada  free  of  duty. 
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Music  in  the  Home" 


By 
Marion  Dallas 


ALL  through  the  country,  in  villages 
and  towns,  th'&re  are  young  girls 
and  women  improving  their  spare 
time  by  the  study  of  music.  Many  of 
these  have  a  teacher  come  once,  or  per- 
haps twice  a  week  to  guide  and  inspire 
them  in  their  work,  but  sometimes,  ow- 
ing to  bad  weather,  poor  roads,  or  other 
reasons,  weeks  elapse  between  the  visits 
of  the  teacher.  To  aid  in  such  times  as 
these,  and  to  help  and  enthuse  the  girls 
who  are  nobly  struggling  alone,  without 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  a  teacher,  but 
purely  for  their  love  of  music,  this  article 
is  written. 

The  study  of  music  should  be  under- 
taken with  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  its  beauty  and  wealth  of  melody.  It 
should  never  be  undertaken  in  the  listless 
fashion  adopted  by  so  many  young  people. 
By  that  I  mean  the  careless  playing  of  airs 
with  variations,  the  murdering  of  beauti- 
ful sonatas,  and  the  strumming  of  cake- 
walks  and  popular  songs.  The  object  of 
all  study  of  music  is  to  give  pleasure,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  others. 

Music  must  come  from  the  heart. 
Every  player  must  study  thoughtfully 
and  with  an  earnestness  which  convinces 
the  listener.  Even  the  simplest  tunes  can 
be  rendered  with  a  sweet  harmony  or  dis- 
cord, but  only  as  the  player  throws  her 
soul  into  her  music,  will  she  influence  the 
audience. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  the  practice  of 
music  I  would  recommend  the  student  to 
master  first,  "Cumming's  Book  on  Rudi- 
ments," and  then  to  turn  to  "Stainer's 
Harmony."  A  study  of  harmony,  al- 
though it  may  seem  uninteresting  at  first, 
gives  an  insight  into  music  which  can 
be  derived  in  no  other  way.  It  is 
help  in  memory  work.     It    is    not    an 


easy  study  alone,  but  many  of  the  teachers 
and  professors  in  our  colleges  of  music 
will  for  a  very  nominal  fee  correct  exer- 
cises by  mail,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  instruction. 

STUDY  MUSICAL  HISTOEY. 

The  study  of  musical  history  is  like  a 
glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  the  great 
musicians,  and  enables  one  to  interpret 
some  of  their  thoughts  and  ideas.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  history  of  music  will 
teach  the  student  to  appreciate  music  as 
a  great  art,  and  especially  is  this  needed 
in  home  study.  It  opens  up  a  new  world, 
and  it  might  inspire  the  young  to  make 
some  musical  history  for  Canada  them- 
selves; we  all  realize  that  our  musical  and 
national  history  are  only  in  their  infancy. 

Whenever  great  artists  come  to  your 
town  or  near  you,  go  and  hear  them. 
Don't  be  discouraged  if  they  play  some 
of  the  pieces  you  are  playing  better  than 
you  do.  Remember,  although  we  can  not 
all  be  artists,  we  can  afford  pleasure  to 
some  one  else.  Let  the  player  be  an  in- 
centive to  you  to  work  harder  and  more 
faithfully. 

HAVE     A     SYSTEM     IN     PRACTICE. 

Set  apart  so  many  hours  for  practice 
every  day.  Allow  nothing  to  interfere 
with  your  plan.  Divide  your  practice 
time.  Practise  technical  exercises,  but 
even  in  these  watch  the  rhythm  or  accent. 
Make  a  study  of  time.  Practise  all  your 
pieces  slowly ;  slow  practice  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  piano  or  organ  playing. 
Learn  to  practise  not  long,  but  thorough- 
ly, and  keep  the  mind  and  fingers  under 
control. 

Learn  to  memorize  each  piece  thorough- 
ly.    When  the  first  piece  has  been  mas- 
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tered,  j'ou  will  find  the  second  much 
easier.  It  is  reallj'^  distressing  to  spend  the 
evening  in  company  with  perhaps  twenty 
young  ladies,  many  of  whom  you  know 
are  paying  out  hard  earned  money  to 
colleges  and  teachers,  when  a  request  is 
made  for  some  nmsic,  to  hear  one  girl 
after  another  refuse,  saying,  "O,  I  can't 
play  without  my  music."  After  hard 
coaxing  she  is  prevailed  upon  to  play 
"something,"  and  it  is  usually  just  a 
"something." 

GIVING     PLEASURE      TO      THOSE    AT    HOME. 

Play  every  time  you  get  an  opportun- 
ity; play  for  Father  and  Mother.  Study 
some  of  father's  old  favorites  and  play 
them  as  carefully  as  if  you  had  a  large 
audience.  Seize  every  chance  to  play  be- 
fore an  audience.  Much  of  our  poor 
music  is  the  result  of  nervousness  and 
lack  of  memory  training.  The  only  cure 
for  nervousness  is  constant  appearance  in 
public.  An  excellent  way  for  a  piano 
player  to  gain  confidence  is  by  duet  play- 
ing and  by  playing  accompaniments.  In 
this  way  you  feel  you  are  not  entirely 
alone,  but  unless  you  do  your  part  well  the 
performance  will  be  a  failure.  Another 
thing,  in  your  practice,  include  the  study 
of  simple  hymns.  The  other  night  I 
heard  of  a  meeting  of  seventy-five  people, 
when  the  chairman  asked  for  a  volmiteer 


organist.  No  one  responded.  He  finally 
started  the  hymn,  after  three  requests. 
Of  course,  the  result  was  the  devotional 
part  of  the  meeting  was  not  as  successful 
as  it  might  have  been.  In  speaking  of 
the  circumstances  to  a  lady  who  was  pre- 
sent, she  said,  "Well,  I  never  could  be 
bothered  learning  hymns."  They  do  re- 
quire study,  and  in  many  of  our  hymns 
we  find  a  wealth  of  harmony.  Surely  it 
pays.  The  satisfaction  of  giving  a  little 
pleasure  and  being  of  service  amply  re- 
pays the  student  for  the  time  spent. 

Love  your  work  and  believe  in  yourself. 
What  a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  can  be 
derived  from  the  pianoforte  while  you 
pursue  your  studies  lost  to  all  else  save 
the  beautiful  harmonies  and  melody. 
The  sense  of  growing  power  gives  us  the 
keenest  pleasure  as  we  study  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  masters.  New  beauties  gra- 
dually reveal  themselves,  and  light  and 
happiness  break  over  our  lives.  The  mis- 
sion of  music  is  to  brighten  toil,  comfort 
the  sorrowing  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  all 
mankind.  Let  your  part  be,  to  cause 
sweet  music  to  be  felt  in  your  own  life, 
your  home,  and  your  community,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited  your  sphere,  so  that  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  may  be  strength- 
ened, refined  and  lifted  nearer  to  the 
great  source  of  strength. 


Typical    of    Canadii 


hMBETVELN  .YOU  AJ^lS^m^d 

1"  .-^V 

1  J^^^ 

!BffB»  Jla  Jml              1  hey  help  us  to  forget  ourselves.                'L       jj,    Tj^J^B  ,   1".' 

While  the  train  wa^  waiting  on  a  side 
track  down  in  Georgia,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers wallced  over  to  a  cabin  near  the  track, 
in  front  of  which  sat  a  cracker  dog,  howl- 
ing like  the  horn  on  Fire-Chief-of-New- 
York  Croker's  automobile.  The  passenger 
asked  a  native  why  the  dog  was  howling. 

"Hookworm,"  said  the  native.  "He's 
lazy." 

"But,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  was  not 
aware  that  the  hook-worm  is  painful." 

"Tain't,"  responded  the  garrulous  na- 
tive. 

"Why,  then,"  the  stranger  queried, 
"should  the  dog  howl?" 

"Lazy." 

"But  why  does  laziness  make  him 
howl?" 

"Wal,"  said  the  Georgian,  "that  blame 
fool  dawg  is  sittin'  on  a  sand-bur,  an'  he's 
too  tarnation  lazy  to  git  off,  so  he  jes'  sets 
thar  an'  howls  'cau'^e  it  hurts." 


Ever  since  Daniel  Frohman  wrote  his 
autobiography,  his  fellow  managers  have 
regarded  him  as  a  highbrow.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Frohman  has  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor,  as  the  following  anecdote 
shows. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  theatrical  manag- 
ers' association  the  convei'sation,  during  a 
lull,  turned  to  the  production  of  Chantec- 
ler,  which  was  then  running  in  Paris. 

"Strange,"  said  one  magnate,  "that  the 
characters  should  be  barnyard  fowls!  I 
wonder  what  language  they  speak. ** 

"Why,"  answered  Mr.  Frohman,  "that 
is_  very  simple :  they  all  speak  French, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rooster,  who 
speaks  Cockney." 


The  Lady — All  the  big  strawberries  are 
on  the  top  of  this  box.    I  can  see  that. 

The  Peddler Well,  ma'am,  if  yer'd 

rather  have  de  little  ones  on  top  I'll  just 
turn  the  box  upside  down  for  ye. 


"Officer,"  demanded  the  horrified  lady, 
on  beholding  a  curious  mob  following  up 
a  pretty  girl,  "if  you  don't  arrest  that 
woman  in  that  disgraceful  harem  skirt  I'll 
report  you  at  headquarters!" 

"Begorry,  Oi'U  be  reported  as  it  is,"  re- 
plied the  gaping  officer,  abruptly  turning 
back.  "Be  following  wid  th'  crowd,  Oi've 
strayed  five  blocks  away  from  my  heat." 
—The  Widow. 


An  intensely  bashful  young  man  was 
driving  one  evening  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  been  calling  on  for  some 
time  previous.  The  stillness  of  the  even- 
ing and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
him  inspired  his  courage,  and,  sitting 
stiffly  erect  and  with  his  face  forward,  he 
asked  suddenly,  "May  I  kiss  you?"" 

"Surely,"  she  coyly  replied. 

"Aw,"  he  said,  his  face  scarlet,  and  lar- 
ruping his  horses  to  a  run — "aw,  I  was 
only  foolin'." — Lippincott's. 


Editor's  note. — A  good  story  is  medicine 
to  the  work-a-day  world.  Our  readers  can 
make  this  page  more  interesting  by  send- 
ing to  the  Magazine  any  good  anecdotes. 
We  will  gladly  pay  for  all  available  ones. 
Send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  and 
address  all  manuscripts  to  the  Editor, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ON  THE  FARM 
IN 


THINNING  APPLES. 

THINNINCI  apples  has  been  a  profit- 
able business  in  many  orchards.  The 
moral  courage  necessary  to  pluck  off 
good  fruit,  is  a  necessary  virtue  in  the 
successful  orchardist  in  August. 

CUT  OATS  ON  GREEN  SIDE. 

Harvest  is  on  all  over  Canada  in  the 
grain  fields.  Oats  cut  a  little  on  the  green 
side  ensure  a  better  harvesting  because  the 
waste  is  less.  Stook  the  grain  to  stand  the 
storms. 

SHALLOW   CORN  CULTIVATION. 

Corn  cultivation  should  continue  until 
the  ears  are  set.  The  teeth  of  the  scuffler 
should  not  be  set  deep  as  the  roots  are  now 
getting  well  scattered.  The  dust  mulch 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

KEEP   FAT   ON   ANIMALS. 

Livastock  suffer  from  flies  and  poor 
pastures  during  this  month.  Supplement 
their  feed  with  corn  or  alfalfa  and  protect 
them  from  the  flies  by  spraying.  Above 
all,  do  not  suffer  a  loss  of  flesh  this  month. 

ORCHARD   CULTIVATION   STOPS. 

All  cultivation  around  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees  ought  to  be  discontinued  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country.  "What  is 
wanted  is  for  the  present  growth  to  ripen. 

OSLERIZE  THE  HENS. 

Many  poultry  flocks  should  be  thinned 
out  this  month  before  moulting.  Old  hens 


and  cockerels  should  be  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible  if  the  rest  of  the 
flock  are  not  to  suffer.  Oslerize  the  old 
hens  sure. 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  buck- 
wheat in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
the  honey  should  be  extracted  from  the 
hives  before  the  darker  honey  appears. 
A  doubling  up  of  some  colonies  may  be 
advisable  now. 

PLOUGH     NOW  FOR  RESULTS. 

Ploughing  must  begin  this  month  if 
the  best  results  of  farming  in  the  older 
provinces  are  to  be  obtained.  A  good 
plowing  in  August  is  worth  far  more  than 
a  similar  one  two  months  later.  As  mois- 
ture goes  off  very  readily  and  soil  bacteria 
do  not  work  in  dry  soils,  the  land  should 
be  well  harrowed  immediately  after  the 
day's  ploughing. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

Woman's  work  in  the  prairie  home  is 
particularly  trying  this  month.  So  many 
men  to  feed,  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter and  so  little  help,  that  the  patient 
woman  often  breaks  down.  A  little  fore- 
sight this  month  in  help  and  conveniences 
will  tide  over  the  threshing  period  in  bet- 
ter shape. 

EARLY  POTATOES. 

Early  potatoes  are  harvested  this  month 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario,  British  Colum- 
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bia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  good  prices 
prevailing  will  make  it  a  wise  policy  to 
get  them  on  the  market  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.    As  a  rule  the  first  markets  are  best. 

sow   BIG  WHEAT. 

Look  out  for  a  good  farmer  from  whom 
to  purchase  your  clean  fall  wheat  seed. 
Clean  it  out  well  and  sow  only  the  plump 
kernels  for  resistance  to  elements  and  per- 
sistence in  vigor,  are  largely  inherent  in 
the  big  berry. 

don't  sell  stockers. 

Do  not  sacrifice  those  cattle  and  sheep 
this  month  if  you  can  prevent  it.  The 
pastures  may  be  poor  but  the  need  for 
good  stuff  later  on  will  be  so  insistent  a.s 
to  make  the  sale  now  to  be  regretted. 

MORALS  AND  SCHOOLYARD. 

The  country  school  yard  should  be 
mowed  and  cleaned  up  this  month  prepar- 
atory to  the  reopening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember. The  pasturing  of  free-commoner 
stock  thereon  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
morals. 

house  the  machinery. 

As  soon  as  the  implements  are  done 
with  take  them  to  cover.  More  tribute  is 
paid  to  carelessness  in  farming  by  the  loss 
in  machinery  than  would  meet  the  bigger 
part  of  our  tax  bills.  Rust  and  decay  are 
enemies  to  farm  progress. 


sow  PERENNIALS. 

The  farm  garden  should  have  some  at- 
tention this  month.  Many  of  the  valuable 
perennials  should  be  sown  this  month  for 
next  year's  blooming. 

ALFALFA  CROP   NO.   2. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  comes  in  this 
month.  Watch  for  the  little  shoots  to  ap- 
pear before  cutting. 

SEEK   THE  BUCKHORN. 

Go  over  the  red  clover  meadows  and 
pull  out  the  buckhorn  plants  as  they  have 
a  magnificent  amount  of  liberality  in 
seeds.     They  are  easy  to  distinguish  now. 

WHITEWASH  THE  STABLES. 

A  whitewash  spray  for  the  stables  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  this  month. 

WATCH   THE   SHOULDERS. 

Horses  need  much  attention  for  should- 
ers, hoofs  and  appetites  this  month.  Allow 
no  man  to  neglect  grooming. 

KILL  THE  WEEDS. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  cut  burdocks 
horseweed,  docks,  Canada  thistles  and 
many  other  noxious  weeds.  They  are 
flowering  and  at  their  weakest. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  PATCH. 

Prepare  for  the  fall  planting  of  the 
strawberry  patch.  Manure  a  clover  sod 
and  work  well  during  this  month. 
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la    The    Consolidated    School     Yards    at    Uutlph 
Ontario. 


Our  Patterns 


These  patterns  may  be  had  by  mailing  the  price  to  the  pattern  depart- 
ment  of    the    Farmer's   Magazine,    143    Uuniversity   Avenue,    Toronto. 


CHILDREN'S    KOMPEKS. 

4500 — Rompers  are  the  most  serviceable  garment 
that  has  ever  come  Into  vogue  for  the  little  tots. 

The  pair  illustrated  are  entirely  plain,  the  only 
ornamentation  being  the  belt.  It  may  be  made  with 
or  without   a  collar,  and  either  high   or  low   neck. 

Gingham,  percale  or  linen  are  the  best  wash  ma- 
terials for   this   little   garment. 


4500 


The  pattern  4500  is  cut  in  .sizes  2  to  8  years.  Med- 
ium  size   requires    2%   yards  of  36-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to  the   office   of   this   paper. 

GIRLS'   DRESS. 

5516 — This  charming  little  frock  is  made  with  body 
and  sleeves  in  one  and  with  a  group  of  tucks  in 
both  front  and  back.  The  neck  is  cut  out  in  a 
square  and  the  skirt  is  simply   gathered  all  around. 

Gingham,  lawn,  Swiss,  mercerized  ginghams,  cash- 
mere  and    serges   are  appropriate    materials. 

The  pattern  5516  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%   yards  of  36-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office   of  this   paper. 


L.^DIEC 


DRESS. 


5523 — This  simple  morning  dress  can  be  developed 
in  wash  materials,  such  as  gingham,  linen  and  the 
like,  or  in   cashmere,   cheviot  or  serge. 

The  plain  bodice  has  tucks  at  the  shoulder  in 
front  and  a  front  closing.  The  neck  is  finished 
round,  and  the  sleeves  short.  The  skirt  has  seven 
gores,   with   reversed    box-pleat    in    the   back. 

'ine  pattern  5523  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
liust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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and  large.  For  No.  1  V/g,  yards  of  materials  will 
be  required;  for  No.  2  I14  yards  of  material,  and 
for   No.    3    IVs    yards,    either   36   or   27-inch. 

The    above    pattern    can    be    obtained    by    sending 
10  cents   to   the  office  of  this  paper. 


5500 


09-10-53— Heart  (lesiKii  for  a  baby's  pillow  in  eyelet 
and  French  work  to  be  transferred  to  fine  linen, 
nainsook,  batiste,  lawn  or  cambric  and  embroidered 
all  in  white.  The  ruffle  is  hemstitched  or  edged 
with  narrow  lace  as  preferred,  and  the  back  should 
be  made  to  button  up  so  that  the  cover  may  easily 
be  removed   for  laundering.     Price  10  cents. 


LADIES'    AND     MISSES'    COLLARS. 

5500— Collars  of  every  kind  are  essential  fashions 
for  the  coats  of  the  day  and  they  are  often  made 
detachable  and  pinned  on  as  wanted.  They  may 
be  made  of  plain  satin,  foulard,  pongee,  linen  bor- 
dered  or  plain. 

The  illustration  shows  three  styles,  and  these  may 
be  used  for  many  styles  of  dresses,  as  well  as  coats. 

The   pattern   5500   is   cut    in    sizes  small,    medium 


Honest  Advertising— Clean  Advertising 

Farmer's  Magazine  will  accept  advertising  from  none  but  warrantable,  reliable  and  responsible 
firms  or  persons.     We  refuse  to  accept  advertising  of  the  following: 

Cure-alls,  fakes  or  swindles ;  Doubtful  land  investments  ; 

Get-rich-quick    or  speculation        Intoxicating  liquors  or  patent  medi- 

schemes  ;  cines  containing  alcohol ; 

Fake  mining  stocks  or  properties  ;  Cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco. 

n  In  cases  of  complaint,  if  subscribers  have  referred  to  Farmer's  Magazine  in  writing  adver- 
^  tisers,  we  will  assist  in  settling  the  trouble.    We  should  be  notified  within  six  weeks. 
Ol  Often  troubles  occur  through  error  of  postal  system  or  transportation  companies     Our  ad - 
■"  vertisers  will  be  found  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind. 


The  Value  of  the  Fairs— and  How  to  Increase  It 


By  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.S.A. 


The  Fair-s  have  commenced.  Farmers 
and  other  business  men  all  over  Canada 
are  looking  forward  to  the  visit  they  will 
make  to  these  local  fairs  and  the  larger 
exhibitions. 

This  year  should  be  better  than  last, 
and  this  year's  fairs  should  share  in  the 
improvement.  Every  visitor  should  see 
that  the  value  of  the  fair  is  going  to  be 
greater. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  less 
waste  time  while  in  attendance,  less  time 
spent  purposelessly,  or  on  useless  amuse- 
ments or  the  search  for  them.  The  Mid- 
way is  all  vei  )■  v>'ell  for  a  few  minufes  of 
relaxation,  especially  if  we  make  sure  of 
seeing  a  clean  and  funny  show;  but  the 
Midway's  biggest  joke  is  usually  the  joke 
on  those  who  pay  and  go  inside!  I've 
tried  them — and  the  joke  has  been  on  me ! 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  wasting 
time.  Not  least  of  these  is  the  habit  some 
people  have — not  all  children  either —  of 
looking  for  "something  for  notliing."  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  word  "fakir" — 
and  many  of  us  know  the  fellow  by  per- 
sonal experience.  He  is  found  at  the 
fairs,  of  course — and  in  many  guises. 

I  don't  mean  by  this  that  it  is  unwise 
to  accept  the  paper  fan  which  advertises 
something  or  other — though  such  a  means 
of  advertising  seems  to  the  careful  ob- 
server to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
in  most  cases.  But  to  press  and  jostle 
through  the  crowds  on  the  hunt  for  such 
things  for  five  minutes,  is  five  minutes 


wasted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nerves  and 
energy  that  suffer. 

Think  a  little  of  the  opportunity  you 
have,  of  seeing  and  examining  closely, 
with  full  explanations  provided,  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  labor-saving  devices  on  ex- 
hibition !  Be  prepared  to  learn  all  you 
can  about  such  things — it  will  be  worth 
dollars  to  you  in  your  work  and  your^life 
to  know.  * "?  iW 

For  instance,  what  farmer  properly 
understands  the  gasolene  engine?  For 
that  matter,  how  many  who  own  one, 
stationary,  traction,  or  in  an  automobile, 
really  understand  enough  about  their  won- 
derful principle  or  construction  to  avoid 
or  remove  trouble  in  operation,  or  to  ex- 
plain them  to  a  smart  boy? 

Every  farmer  and  farmer's  son,  in  his 
own  interest,  should  have  these  types  of 
engines  explained  fully,  so  that  every 
detail  will  be  remembered  when  the  know- 
ledge will  be  necessary — as  inevitably 
some  day,  if  not  this  year,  it  will. 

The  housewife  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  town,  is  interested  in  improved 
labor-saving  furniture.  How  better  can 
she  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  articles 
than  by  studying  all  that  are  shown  at 
the  fairs?  Different  kitchen  cabinets 
please  different  people.  One  must  see 
them  all. 

But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  articles  that 
are  of  special  interest..  The  request  for 
such  catalogue  should  be  sent  in  very  soon 
now,  so  they  may  be  studied  before  the 
fair. 
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Can  Be  Depended  Upon  at  All  Times 


I 


If  you  possess  a  GOURLAY  Piano  there's  no 
need  to  send  for  a  tuner  whenever  you  expect 
company,  nor  apologize  for  your  piano's  short- 
comings when  a  friend  sits  down  to  play. 

The  GOURLAY  non-varying  end-wood 
pin-block  system  of  construction  provides  a 
bearing  from  the  tuning  pin  right  to  the  iron  plate 
that  is  non-varying  sectional  end-wood.  Hence  the 
need  for  tuning  even  under  severe  climatic  changes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  your  certain  pleasure 
in  its  exceptional  tone  quality  assured. 

Write  for  Booklet  7,  which  gives  the  names  of 
4000  Gourlay  Piano  Purchasers. 


GOURLAY,  WINTER  &l  LEEMING 


135    YONGE    ST, 


TORONTO, 


CANADA 


I 

i 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly    mention  Farmer's  Magazme. 
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A  RARE 
CHANGE 


A  LITTLE 
REAUTY 


This   offer   made   by   "Ye  olde  Firme"  of 

HEINTZMAN  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

Makers  of  Canada's  Greatest  Piano 

IS    SPECIAL  TO  READERS  OF  FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

Weber  Piano,  as  shown  in  cut,  in  attractive 
mission  case,  full  metal  plate,  IV^  octaves,  3 
pedals,  new,  guaranteed — for 


$250. 


To  test  the  Farmer's  Magazine  as  an  advertising  medium,  we  are  offering 
this  new  Weber  Piano — an  absolutely  new  piano — for  the  unusual 
price  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Terms  of  payment  are  also 
made  easy — a  small  sum  down  and  balance  in  small  monthly  or  weekly 
payments.  Write  for  any  other  particulars  desired,  and  at  same  time  ask 
for  list  of  mid-summer  bargains  in  Pianos,  Player-Pianos  and  Organs, 
mentioning  Farmer's  Magazine, 


PIANO  SALON. 


193-195-197  YONGE  STREET, 
TORONTO,  -  CANADA 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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SOME  PRODUCTS  OF 

The  Ottawa  Nurseries 

HERBERT  RASPBERRIES. 

Unequalled  in  America— Pronounced  tlie  finest  by  everyone 
and  the  plants  are  the  strongest  we  have  ever  had. 
Buy  from  the  introducer. 

Price*  $    1-00  p«r  dozen  planU—Poalpaid 
$    S.OO  per  100  "        I  „     r 

$25.00  per  1000       "        [  By  Expre.a 
OUR   PRIZE  PiiEONIES 
won  out  in  competition  with  the  best  of  Canada  at  the  Ottawa 
Horticultural  Society's  June  Show.      Plant  in  September  for 
next  year's  bloom, 

PRICES  ON    REQUEST 

The  Ottawa  Nurscies 

WOODROFFE,  ONTARIO   (Near  Ottawa) 


BOOKS  ON  FARMING 


e  a  few  books  on  live  stock  and  other  branches  of 
hioh  erery  farmer  should  have. 

obtain  these  books  at  reasonable  prices,  postage  paid, 
h,  you  may  do  a  little  easy,  pleasant  work  to  pay  for 

r  information,  write 

Technical  Book  Dept.      Farmer's  Magazine 


There    ar 

agriculmre  w 

You  may 

For  fullei 


DOMINIOi 

If  Money  Orders 

and  Foreign  Cheques 

are  payable 
all  over  the  World. 


They  should  be  sent  In 
payment  of  produce,  gas, 
■water,  electric  Irht,  and  other 
bills  ;  Insurance  premiums, 
subscriptions  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc. 

We  give  you  a  receipt 

and  if  the  remittance  goes 
astray  in  the  mail, 

we  refund  your  money 

or  issue  a  new  order  free  of 
charge, 

On  Sale  in 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Stations 

Also  in  numerous  Drug  Stores 
conveniently  located  in  resid- 


ential districts. 


"The  Piano  Beautiful" 


Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a'degree  as 

THE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co., 

Limited 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

Agents  in  Canada  for  Chlckering  &  Sons'  Pianos 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Massey-Harris 

Blizzard 
Ensilage  Cutter 


FOR  HANDLING 


HESE  Implements  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance  in  converting  the  corn 
crop  into  first-class  ensilage,  for  they 
enable  you  to  get  this  work  done  right 
and  to  get  it  done  quickly — two  very 
important  items.  When  corn  is  ready 
for  cutting  the  sooner  you  get  it  done 
the  better,  A  delay  of  a  few  days  may  result  in 
the  silo  being  filled  with  tough  woody  stuff  which 
is  of  little  value  for  feed,  instead  of  the  juicy  palat- 
able feed,  which  is  relished  by  your  cows  and  does 
so  much  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  main- 
tain your  stock  in  a  healthy  and  thrifty  condition. 


-JJ 


Noted  for 
Great  Capacity 
Thorough  Work 
Reliability 
Durability  and 
Safety. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  CORN  CROP 


Massey-Harris 

Corn 

Binder 


Massey-Harris   Implements  are  reliable.     Serious 
delays  when  using  them  are  very  rare. 


Cuts  Tall  or  Short 
Corn,  Even  When 
Badly  Laid,  and 
Binds  it  Into  Neat, 
Easily-Handled 
Sheaves. 

Easy  on  the  Horses 
Easy  on  the  Driver 


Head  Offices: 
TORONTO 


BRANCHES    AT 

MONTREAL,       MONCTON,      WINNIPEG,      REGINA, 
SASKATOON,      CALGARY,      EDMONTON 


Reaaing  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Saskatchewan    Farm    Lands 

YIELD     THE     INVESTOR     HANDSOME     RETURNS 
We  have  a  large  list  of 

CAREFULLY    SELECTED    LANDS 

Write  us  for  full  particulars.    Correspondence  solicited  and  cheerfully  answered. 

Tracksell,  Anderson  (3^  Co. 

REGINA,  .....  SASK. 


MEDICINE  HAT 

in    "Sunny    Southern   Alberta" 

Is  the  city  that,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  said  when  he  saw  it,  "was  born  lucky."  The 
name  is  appropriate,  for  Medicine  Hat  is  in  the  CENTRE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AREA  OF  NATURAL  GAS  in  the  world ;  has  abundant  GOAL  FIELDS  ;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  RICH  FARMING  COUNTRY. 

The  city  is  growing  into  a  great  manufacturing  centre;  the  country  is  just  beginning  to 
develop,  but  is  proving  an  excellent  farming  country.  We  control  400,000  acres  of  choice 
farm-lands,  suitable  for  fall  or  spring  vi'heat,  and  mixed  farming.  Wheat  yields  up  to  .50 
bushels  per  acre;  oats  IIC  bushels  per  acre.     Vegetables  and  small  fruit  grow  well. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here  to  secure  good  fertile  soil  at  remarkably  low  prices. 
Values  are  sure  to  increase  rapidly  by  next  year.  And  if  you  desire  a  home,  a  farm,  or  a 
very   profitable   investment — come  to   Medicine   Hat.   the  city   that   was  born   lucky. 

Any  information  gladly  furnished  on  request 

F.  M.  Ginther  Land  Company 


Saskatchewan    Wheat   Crop 

i?^M'f?irA'l  140,000,000  Bushels  ^^^^tiJ^^"^ 

ALSO 

Reglna    City    Property 

WRITE     US     FOR     PARTICULARS 

THE  FLOOD  LAND  CO.        -        -        REGINA,  SASK. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Western   Properties  Owned  in  the  East. 
When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS   TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be~opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  ot  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Reserve,  $8,000,000 


WHERE      THE     CROP      IS      ALWAYS      GOOD 

Write  the  Secretary,  Department  C,  Central  Alberta  Development  League,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

OENTRAL.    AL.BERTA 

■YH     -2      8      iHk  .for  informationjabout^the'^reat  mixed  jfarmin^]district*of  the^West. 

WHERE    THE    PASTURE    IS     ALW/iYS     RICH 


the  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where  you  saw  his  advertisement — tell   him. 
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Perfect  Concrete 

demands  the  use  of  the  Wettlaufer 
new  improved 

HEART-SHAPED  MIXER 

We  will  have  in  operation  nine  dilferent 
sizes  of  these  Heart-Shaped  Mixers 
at  the 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

AT  TORONTO 
Be  sure  to  see  them   at   work,    in  our 
Roomy  Tent  opposite  the  Machinery  Hall 

WETTLAUFER   BROS. 

178  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO 


r 


Any  little  girl  can  do  tlie 
churning  witli 

IHAXWELCS 

Favorite  Cbiim. 

It  makes  the  smoothest,  richest,  most 
delicious  butter  you  ever  tasted. 

Th«  roller  bearings— and  hand  and 
foot  levers  -make  churning  an  easy  task, 
even  for  a  child. 

All  sizes  from  K  to  30  gallons. 

Write  for  catalogue  if  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  this  churn  and 
Maxwell's   "Champion" 
Washer. 

David  Maxwell  &  Ssns, 
SL  Mary's.  Ont 


8^ 
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IT  is  a  matter  of  great  pride   and   satisfaction  to  The  Cockshutt 
Plow  Company,  Limited,  of  Brantford,  that  its  implements  have 
proven  so  prominent  and  essential  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  Canadian    agriculture,   and    in  the   success    of    the    Canadian 
farmer.     The  magnitude  of  Canadian  farm  operations  and   the 
unparalleled  crops   which  are  produced  vv^ith   such  wonder- 
ful   economy   of     time   and    labor,    are     largely    due     to 
the    development   of     the    implements    which     are    em- 
ployed-notably    the   COCKSHUTT  ENGINE  GANG 
PLOW.  Without  implements  adequate  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  suited  to  the  varied  needs  of 
the  soil  and  crops,  the  growth  of  Canada's    great- 
est industry  must  have  been   sorely   handicap- 
ped. Ithas  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Cockshutt 
Company  to  provide  and  encourage  the  use 
of  the  best  implements  for  every  purpose  - 
thus  the  120  styles  and  sizes  of  plows  which 
are  included  in  their  output.  Cockshutt 
success  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  success  of  its  patrons.  Cockshutt 
implements    are  now    found    in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  -set- 
ting   the    pace,  not   merely 
keeping    it,    of    latterday 
agricultural  development. 

Canadian  Branches  at 

Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 

Saskatoon,        Lethbridge, 

Calgary  and  Edmonton 

are       maintained      to 

give  the  service  that 

Western     Canada 

requires. 


DCRSHUTT 

iBrantfori 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisement 
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Don't  Climb  All  Over  Your  Potatoes! 


A  machine  invented  by  a  practical  potato  grower.     Fills  even  the  further   corners   of 

the  bins  without  bruising.     Easy  running,  simple,  durable,   won't   get  out  of   order. 

Made  in  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  Lengths  as  Ordered  Every  User  Satisfied 

MANUFACTURED    BY 


Peabody  Manufacturing  Go. 


Houlton,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


BANKER  Is  Not 
Just  As  Good — 
It's  Better 

GOOD  POINTS  OF  THE 
BANNER  ARE  BROUGHT 
OUT  IN  BAD  WEATHER 


IT  WON'T  BLOW  OUT, 
RUST  OR  LEAK. 

COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN 
INFERIOR  LANTERNS. 
Send  Coupon  In  Lantern  for  Calendar. 

Ontario  Lantern  & 
Lamp  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


DRAINAGE  PAYS  100%  PROFIT 

Learn  how  to  drain,  where  to  drain,  and 

DRAIN  RIGHT!! 

Get  Elliott's    "  Practical    Farm   Drainage  " 

now  and  be  ready  for  early  work  \n 

the  Fall.     Write  to-day. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

143  University  Ave.                  Toronto,  Ont. 

Stop  the  Leaks! 

Heat  costs  money— why  waste  it  in  a 
leaky  house  ? 

A  few  dollars  spent  in  "SOVEREIGN" 
Sheathing  Felt  to  interline  walls,  floors  and 
ceilings,  stops  these  expensive  and  perpetual 
leaks  of  heat  and  saves  far  more  than  the  cost. 

SOVEREIGN 

Sheathing  Felt 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

does  more  than  stop  drafts — it  insulates  the 
house  and  actually  keeps  it  warm. 

Besides,  it's  waterproof,  vermin-proof  and 
practically  indestructible. 

Ask  th«  nearest   Ruberoid  dealer  for  •ample, 
or  write  us  direct  for  sample  and   Booklet  D. 

The  standard  Paint  Go. 

of  Canada,  Limited 
Makers  ef  Ruberoid  Roofins                      38 
Montreal          Winnipeg          Calgary            Vanoeuver 

Every  Farmer  Needs  Drain  Tile 

WHY  NOT  START  A   TILE  FACTORY? 

We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the   plans  for 
the  outfit,  and  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  for  a  small 
factory  as  a  large  one. 

The  number  of  drain  tile  laid  in   Ontario  has  been 
doubled  during  the  last  five  years. 

Vi RITE  US  TO-DAY 

BECHTELS    LIMITED 

Waterloo.  Ontario.  Canada 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


METALUC 
CEILINGS 

are  everything  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceilings  don't 
crack  or  crumble' —  don't 
get  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

TheMetallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limiied 
MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO       AND 


WINNIPEG 

(50) 


All  ready 

for     --^ 

_Galt  "^^^1 
Shinglef 


Don't  bny  roofing  from 
force  of  tiabit.  Be  progressive. 

Make  your  new  barn  better  than  your 
oldone— ormakeyourpresentonebetter 
than  ever  before— 4/ ^i/«//7B  on  mrttftt 
"Oalt"  SftI  Shingltt.  The  -wood  Shingles 
of  todaycan't  give  you  satisfaction  and 
area  constant  expense.  "Gait"  Steel 
8hlag:Ies  make  a  permanent,  storm-proof,  fire- 
proof and  lightning-proof  roof  that  save*  your 
money  for  you  every  year  In  protecting  bam 
and  stock,  and  in  doing  away  with  repair*. 
"The  Kids  from  Gait"  will  Stick  in  your  miad 
until  you  send  for  a  free  copj;  of  our  book 
"Roofing  Economy".  Better  write  for  it  today 
and  get  it  oS  your  mind.  We'll  send  It  by 
return  mail.  6 

TIE  GALT  ARTMETAL  C0.LWted,6ALT,0NT. 

Watcb  fn  liie  adreibMintnli  with  Tbe  tGcUfrMn  Gait 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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■ 

■ 

The  Last   Lone   Land    '^iT::.:!:':. 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health — hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  ea«y  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

tt^r/te  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization^      ±  OVOtltO,     Ontario,    Canada 

■ 

■ 

Give  Your  Coivs   a   Comfortable 
Home — They  Will  Pay  You  BacK 


cEt 


X 


^ 


V7       ^ 


Before  you  put  your 
cows  in  the  stable  this 
fall  fit  your  stable  up 
to  get  the  best  winter 
results. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that 
cows  in  a  stable  fitted 
with  stanchions  and 
water  basins 


Give  Twenty  Per  Cent.  More  Milk 

The  reason  is  there.  They  are  more  comfortable  and  can  drink  when  ihey  want  to.  They 
do  not  iwill  a  lot  of  cold  water  once  a  day.  Cold  water  stops  the  flow.  The  cost  is  not 
high,  and  the  better  results  pay  for  the  installation  in  a  short  while. 

m^^^m^^mm^m^^mWRiTE  for  our  CATALOGUE^mm^^^^^^mmm» 

Ontario   Wind   Engine   and   Pump   Company,   Limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Have  You 

Built  That 

Silo  Yet? 


If  not,  you  will  be  in  a  bad  hole  pretty  soon. 

Just  now,  when  the  rush  of  harvesting  has 
commenced,  you  haven't  much  time  to  put 
in  building  a  silo  of  any  kind — 

But  for  instance— just  imagine  you  have  be- 
come convinced  that  it  is  to  your  best  inter- 
ests to  have  a  silo,  and  now  you  think  you 
won't  have  time  to  get  one  up. 

You  are  dead  wrong — Listen  ! 

A  WATEROUS 
STEEL  SILO 

1 2'  diameter,  30'  high  can  be  erected  by 
two  men  in  little  more  than  a  week — it 
doesn't  need  a  boiler- maker  on  the  job 
either — just  a  man  who  can  use  his  head 
and  swing  a  hammer. 

We  build  these  silos  in  sections  here,  every 
plate  is  punched,  rolled  and  marked  for  as- 
sembling. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  us 
the  size  of  silo  you  want,  and  we  send  you 
the  marked  plates  and  full  instructions  for 
assembling. 

Two  men  working  one  week  and  your 
Steel  Silo  is  ready  for  filling — you 
don't  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry  or  set,  you 
can  fill  as  you  build. 


Another  thing,  if  your  corn  crop  is  larger 
than  you  figure  on — and  this  is  going  to  be 
a  good  corn  year— you  can  add  a  course  to 
a  Steel  Silo  at  any  time,  and  take  care 
of  the  corn  that  would  be  otherwise  used 
as  stover. 

Besides  being  easy  to  erect,  the  StEEL 
Silo  has  the  following  advantages: — 

It  is  fire  and  storm  proof,  does  not  settle, 
crack  or  shrink,  and  is  absolutely  tight  under 
all  circumstances. 

Steel  does  not  absorb  moisture  as  does 
brick,  cement  or  wood.  That  is,  a  SteEL 
Silo  keeps  all  the  juice  in  the  ensilage 
and  produces  a  higher  grade  of  feed  than  is 
obtained  in  any  other  construction. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  usual  ring  of 
frozen  ensilage  found  in  the  ordinary  silo  is 
absent  in  the  StEEL  SiLO.  This  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  up  to  20%  of  the  silo  con- 
tents. We  have  numerous  letters  from 
actual  users  which  prove  this. 

We  build  these  SteEL  SiLOS  in  sizes  of 
10,  12  and  15'  diameter,  any  height  de- 
sired. We  have  plates  on  hand  for  60  of 
them,  which  can  be  shipped  at  once.  Order 
your  silo  to-day  or  ask  us  for  any  other 
information  you  desire. 


OVR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT 
PROMPTLY  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited 


BRANTFORD 


CANADA 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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Look  Out 

For  Lice ! 

All  summer  you  must  be  constantly  on  your 
guard  against  this  most  common  and  costly 
pest.  No  success  is  possible  with  lousy 
poultry.  The  vermin  keep  hens  from  laying 
and  fattening — kill  little  chicks  and  so 
weaken  your  birds  as  to  make  them  con- 
stantly liable  to  serious  disease. 

The  surest — most  effective  and  economical  way  to 
exterminate  lice  is  to  use 

pratts, 

POWDERED 

LICE  KILLER 

Thoroughly  dust  your  poultry  with  it.  No 
other  lice  killer  is  half  so  powerful— half  so 
dependable.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer— it  will  save 
you  many  dollars  every  season.  Pratts  Lice 
Killer  is 

GUARANTEED 

OR    MONEY   BACK 

It  will  keep  your  hens  free  from  lice,  clean 
and  comfortable  all  summer  long.  Our  deal- 
ers are  authorized  to  refund  your  money 
without  question  if  dissatisfied. 
To  keep  your  houses  and  coops  free  from 
lice  and  mites,  spray  thoroughly  with 

Pratts  Liquid 
Lice  Killer 

it  kills — penetrates  every  crevice. 

Pratt  Food  Company  of  Canada, 

LIMITED 
D«pl.66  TORONTO.  CANADA 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


in,  N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchiona  add  preatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

[yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
)of  inexpensive  yet  sanl- 
-  tary  co_w  stable  to 

WAM.XCKK.rRt'MH.  K3.Fore.tTlIIe.Conn., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadlao  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  oOct. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  ( 


LAING'S    "Meat"' 

Poultry  Food 

Finest  on  the  market. 
Try  it. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


International 

GALL  CURE 


SOLD 
O  N  A 
SPOT 
CASH 
GUAR- 
ANTEE 


CURES  While  Horses  Work  or  Rest 

International  Gall  Cure  is  a  certain,  sure,  quick 
and  infallible  cure  for  Galls,  Sore  Necks,  Sore 
Backs,  Sore  Mouttis,  Cuts,  Bruised  Heels,  etc.  Will 
not  melt  and  dissolve  from  the  animal  heat,  but 
stays  right  where  it  is  applied.  Possesses  extra- 
ordinary healing  and  soothing  qualities.  Inter- 
national Gall  Cure  is  the  cleanest,  most  antiseptic, 
purest  and  best  Gall  Cure  on  the  market.  We  will 
refund  your  money  if  it  ever  falls  to  cure.  Keep  a 
box  on  hand  as  it  is  almost  a  daily  need  on  the 
farm. 

25c.  and  50c.  at  all  dealers 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  l  mited 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Say  you   saw   the  ad.  in  Parmer's  Maga 
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PEERLESSSS2CUTTER 


THE  poultryman  who  is  in  the  business  of  "  poultry-for-profit "  wants  eggs — 
and  eggs  depend  upon  correct  feeding. 
As    an    eg-g-producing   feed,  green-bone  has  twice  as  much  protein  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  other  grains.    The  grain-feeding  poultryman  who  starts  giving 
green-bone  to  his  flock,  should — provided  he  does  it  right  and  uses  cut  green-bone— 
practically  double  the  egg  yield  of  his  flock. 

Not  only  is  green-bone  better  to  feed  but  it  is  cheaper  also.  For  half  the  cost 
of  wheat,  you  can  feed  succulent  green-bone — the  most  perfect  egg-producing  feed 
known.  A  pound  of  green-bone,  costing  but  a  single  cent,  will  feed  sixteen  hens  per 
day.     This 

Makes  your  feeding  cost  \ic.  per  hen  per  day. 


But  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon 
its  digestibility.  Green-bone,  to  be  most 
digestible,  should  not  be  ground;  it 
should  be  made  ready  by  a  machine  that 
slices  off  shaving  after  shaving  from  one 
end  of  the  bone. 

Peerless    Positive    Feed    and    Automatic 
Stop   Green  Bone   Cutters   are   the   only 
machines   made   that    will   do    the    work 
properly,  easily  and  scientifically. 
The  PccmIc^s  Bono  Cutter  does  not  grind 


the  bone  but  holds  it  endwise  and  cuts 
off  shaving  after  shaving  as  bone  should 
be  cut  and  as  it  is  most  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Peerless  Green  Bone  Cutter  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  any  made.  Any  time 
this  cutter  fails  to  do  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— in  every  particular, — it  can  be 
sent  back  and  we  will  return  your 
money. 


Send  for  our  book  about 
Green  Bone  Feeding 

Write  for  our  book — sent  FREE — telling  all  about 
how  to  feed  green  bone  to  your  flock,  about  its 
economy,  its  muscle-forming  values  and  its  wonder- 
ful egg-producing  properties.  You  are  interested 
in  making  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — this  book 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Better  send  for  the  book 
NOW — a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


ICC  MFG.  CO.,  LTD., 


558  Pembroke  Rd. 


PEMBROKE,  °ci;ii;2 


It  will  pay  you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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A  Helper  for  the  Busy  Woman 

Do  not  spend  all  day  over  the  wash-tub  when 
you  can    finish    up   before    dinner    by    using    a 

CONNOR  BALL  BEARING  WASHER. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Booklet  to  day. 

J.  H.  CONNOR   &   SON,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,    Ont. 


FREE! 

"Saw    Points" 

A   Book  showing  how    to 
Set  and   File  all   kinds   of 
Send  postal  for  copy. 

Joint, 
saws. 

Chas.  Morrill 

269  Broadway,              -              New  York 

CENTRAL   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA    LANOS 

along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  Reasonable  prices. 
Easy  terms.     Title    guaranteed. 

NORTH  COAST  LAND  CO.,  LIMITED 

410-411-412  Winch  Bldg..  Vancouver.  B.C. 
Paid-up  capital,  $1,000,000.00. 


This   Medallion 
On  a  Stove  -^ 


stands  for  a  number  of 
exclusive  features  that 
you  will  do  well  to  look 
into.  Just  consider  these  points :  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  shaker  crank;  firebox  with  rear  extension  to  take  a 
twenty-seven  inch  stick,  when  burning  wood— and  firebox 
bricks,  reinforced  with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life; 
reservoir  on  the  front  of  the  stove  by  the  firebox,  to  econom- 
ize heat :  drop-shelf  oven  door  ;  heavy  asbestos  oven  lining; 
oven  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  range;  tight-fitting  and 
roomy  warming  closet,  with  roll  backdoor;  oven  thermo- 
nieter  on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated  and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empreu  Steel  Range- 
it  telU  the  complete  story  of  the  range  that  bakes  most 
perfectly,  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

BrockTille  Barrie  Edmonton  Regina  Moncton 


New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Once  more  we  wou 

tion    to    the    condi 

^^^     Cement    Compan 

$3,600.00  IN 

to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  Canada.  The  only 
condition  necessary  to  compete  is  that  you  build  something 
of  concrete  and  use  Canada  Cement  for  the  purpose. 

Here  are  the  prizes  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  offered: 


Prize  "A" 
Prize  "B" 


$100,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  will  use 
during  1911  the  greatest  number  of  barrels  of  "Canada"  Cement 
for   actual    work    done   on   his   farm. 

$100  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  uses  "Can- 
ada" Cement  on  his  farm  during  1911  for  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes  (quantity  considered).  For  instance:  If  two  men 
in  each  province  each  use  "Canada"  Cement  for  four  purposes, 
say,  a  horse  trough,  a  root  cellar,  a  feeding  floor  for  hogs,  and  a 
barn,  then  the  one  who  uses  the  most  cement  would  be  entitled 
to  the  prize. 

$100.00  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 
us  a  photograph  showing  best  of  any  particular  kind  of  work 
done  on  his  farm  during  1911  with  "Canada"  Cement.  In  this 
prize,  work  of  any  and  every  description  is  included,  and  many 
photographs  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  piece  of 
work   done   on    the   farm   will   be   received. 

$100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  complete  description  of  how  any  particular 
piece  of  work  shown  by  photograph  sent  in,  was  done.  In  this 
prize  also  separate  descriptions  covering  as  many  different  kinds 
of  work  as  you  have  sent  photographs  for,  will  be  received,  care- 
fully   considered   and   the   best   selected. 


Canada  Ceme 

MONTREAL 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Id  call  your  atten- 
tions of  the  Canada 
y's    Prize    Contest. 

CASH  PRIZES 


You  will  see  that  every  farmer  has  a  chance  to  win  a  prize. 
We  have  so  divided  them  that  the  man  who  uses  but  a 
few  bags  of  cement,  if  he  puts  it  to  a  good  purpose,  stands 
the  same  chance  as  the  man  who  uses  a  large  quantity. 
If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  "What  the  Farmer 
can  do  with  Concrete,"  let  us  know.  A  free  copy  will  be 
sent  you  promptly.  Fill  in  and  mail  us  the  attached  cou- 
pon at  once  or  a  post  card  will  do,  signifying  your  intention 
to  compete.    We  will  send  you  complete  information. 


The   Contest   will   close   November   15th,    191 1,    and 
awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

The  judges  will  be:  — Prof.  Peter  Gillespie,  Lecturer 
in  Theory  of  Construction,    University   of  Toronto 
W.    H.    Day,   Prof,  of  Physics,  Ontario   Agricultural 
College,  Guelph ;  and  Ivan  S.  Macdonald,  Editor  of 
"Construction." 


nt  Co.,  Limited 

CANADA 


Please 
send  me 
your  book 
and   particu- 
lars   of    prize 
contest. 


It  is  to  your  aUvautage  to   meution  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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In  Years  of  Prosperity 

Good  Crops  and  Good  Markets 

a  little  cash  should  be  put 
aside  where  it  can  be  with- 
drawn at  will.  A  bad  crop 
or  the  loss  of  a  team  is  not 
such  a  blow  if  you  have 
provided  for  it  in  advance  by 
keeping  a  savings  account. 
We  pay  three  per  cent, 
on  savings  accounts. 


HEAD  OFFICE 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

Capital  and  Surplus 
86,650,000 

Total  Assets 
$47,000,000 

THE 

Traders  Bank 

OF  CANADA 

Incorporated  1885 
113  Branches  Throughout  Canada 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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"The  Razor 
of  To-day 


^^m, 


GILLETTE  Blades  are  Harder 

— Keener— Smoother  Than  Forced  Razor  Blades 

Before  the  GILLETTE  was  invented  razor  blades  were  all  gorged.  That  is,  a  piece  of 
mild  steel  was  heated  and  hammered  out  till  it  took  the  form  of  a  razor  blade.  Every  heating, 
every  hammering,  changed  the  hardness  of  the  steel  a  little — how  much  no  man  could  tell,  but 
more  in  some  parts  than  others,  because  these  parts  were  hammered  out  more. 

Naturally,  to  temper  perfectly  a  blade  of  such  uncertain  and  uneven  hardness  is  impossible. 

In  making  GILLETTE  blades  we  start  with  an  ingot  of  steel,  too  fine  in  quality  to 
standi  forging,  whose  composition  we  KNOW  by  analysis.  We  roll  this  out  to 
the  thinness  of  the  finished  blade,  then  stamp  out  the  blades  ready  for  tempering. 

The  composition  of  the  steel  is  not  altered  by  the  rolling  and  stamping  as  it  is  by  forging, 
so  that  each  blade  comes  out  not  only  even  in  texture  throughout,  but  of  the  same 
quality  as  every  other  blade.  As  our  patented  automatic  tempering  process  tempers 
each  blade  through  and  through  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  finished  blades  have  an  even, 
uniform  hardness  which  cannot  possibly  be  equalled  in  forged  blades. 

Two  of  the  hardest,  keenest,  smoothest  shaving  edges  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  found  on 
each  and  every  GILLETTE  blade.  Not  only  is  the  GILLETTE  the  safest,  quickest,  most  con- 
venient and  only  adjustable  razor,  but  it  carries  the  best  edge.  That  is  what  interests  the  shaver  most. 

Standard  Sets  $5.00  Pocket  Editions  $5.00  to  $6.00 

At  your  druggist's,  jeweler's  or  hardware  dealer's 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  o{  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory 

Offices  alto  In  Naw  York,  Chicago,  London,  Eng.,  and   Shanghai,  Chii 
Factoriei  in  Montrea],  Boston,  Leicester,  Berlin  and  Paris 


63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


It  will  pay  you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 

—but  a  spreader  that  really  spreads.  ^^^^B^^^^|^^^^_^^^^^^^^^| 
Th»  spreader  with                                ^^l^%^*^^=l^^^^^??^^^^^^£^i^ 

THE  NEW  IDEA^^^^^^^^W 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only     ^I^^«MS^^^^^^|S^ 

once  for  other  machines.     Spreads  5  to  7  feet         ^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft;                                   w^ 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;   less  breakages;  low  down,   easy  loading;  no    V^ 
choking  or  bunching.     Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the     ▼ 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,     S?A1?.%%%1'-" 

JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


When|.There's'  Hay[to  Bale 

you  will  find  it  economy  to  use  a  press 
that  will  never  break  down,  will  bale 
more  hay  and  take  less  power  than 
others  that  claim   to   be    high  grade. 

The  Wolverine  Hay  Press 

is  built  from  steel  or  wood,  in  five 
sizes  and  two  juniors,  either  with  or 
without  engine  mounted. 

Writo  for  N0W  Catalog 


YP8ILANTI  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

Yptilanti,  Mich. 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Parmer's   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Farmers  Want  the  "Great  West" 

WHY? 


Because — It  is  the  machine  that  holds  the  record  for  separation  at  the  cylinder.  The  scien- 
tific design  of  the  teeth  and  the  square  manner  in  which  they  strip  the  grrain  from  the  head 
in  contradistinction  of  the  old  shearing  ofi'  style  so  damaging,  is  the  chief  reason. 
The  Cylinder  Boxes  are  perfect  in  design  and  action.  They  run  free  and  cool  and  hot  boxes 
are  something  the  owner  ot  a  "Great  West"  Separator  has  yet  to  hear  about. 
The  Cylinder  Shaft  is  strong  and  the  i)ulleys  thereon  broad-faced  and  carefully  lagged 
overcoming   slippage. 

The  Cylinder  Frame  is  strong  and  rigid.  It  is  reinforced  with  heavily  webbed  irons  which 
ensure   strength   without  unnecessary   weight. 

The  I.  X.  1..  Picker  carefully  takes  care  of  any  grain  carried  over  from  the  Cylinder  into 
the  straw  by  thoroughly  opening  up  the  straw  and  shaking   it  througli  on  the  deck. 

The  Chaffer  of  the  "Great   West"   is  most  effective  and  cannot  become  over-loaded. 

The  Gearless  Wind  Stacker  does  its  work  with  minimum  power  and  is  so  designed  and 
speeded  as  to  prevent  any  lodgment  of  the  straw  in  its  expulsion  through  the  chute. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  specially  recommend  the  "Great  West"  to  the  farmer 
as  rapid,  effective,  dependable  and  economical,  saving  him  vexatious  expenses  and  delays. 
Ask  for  Exhibition  Catalogue  which  illustrates  the  "(ireat  West"  Separator  and  the 
celebrated  Threshing  and  Plowing  Engines  of  the  Savvyer-Massc.v  Co.,  both  Steam  and 
Gasoline   as    well   as    Oil. 

An    Exhibit    of    our    Machines    will    be    found    at    all    the    leading    Summer    and    Fall    Fairs 
throughout  the  North-West. 
Your  inspection   is   solicited. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Ltd 

THE  LARGEST  ENGINE,  THRESHER  AND   ROAD 

MACHINERY  PLANT  IN  THE  DOMINION 

Established  1836 


HAMILTON 


WINNIPEG 


your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Our  Latest  Booklet  on 

Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

is   entitled,  "  RUBEROID— WHY  7  " 

There's  nothing"  dry  or  heavy  about    it.     It's    a  breezy 
little  story  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  "The  Ruberoid  Man." 

But  at  the  same  time  you'll  find  it  just  as  full  of  sound, 
common-sense  roofing  information  as  it  is  of  interest. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  *'  Ruberoid — Why?"  (No.  4) — it's  free 
for  the  asking-. 

Have  you  ever  seen  ** SOVEREIGN  "  Sheathing  Felt?  If  you 
haven't,  ask  for  a  sample  of  it,  too. 

THE   STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montroal 
179  Bannatyno  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 
25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 
105  Tenth  Ave.  E.,  Calgary 


Dealers 
Everywhere 


A  good  cow  should  have 
clean  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. If  your  stable  is 
equipped  with 

LOUDEN'S 

Tubular  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 


you  have  the  best  that 
money  can  buy.  Both  stalls  and  stanchions  are  made  of  tubular  steel 
fastened  together  firmly  with  malleable  iron  couplings.  They  are  very  strong, 
neat  in  construction,  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  practically  indestructible.  Being 
finished  in  aluminum,  they  give  the  stable  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance. 
If  you  are  interested  send  us  the  sire  of  your  stable  and  we  will  send  you 
plan  and  estimates. 


A  free  Catalogue  tor  the  asking 


Louden  Machinery  Co., 


Guelph,  Ont 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Specially 
Suitable 

and 
Reliable 


I 


F  you  are  looking  for  an  engine  that  will  never  go  back  on  you — one 
that  will  run  anything  anywhere,  and  run  right  up  to  its  rated 
capacity,  you  must  not  overlook  the 


EC 


IS 


LONDON 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 


It  is  built  to  do  business,  and  will  prove  a  real  live  agent  in  decreasing 

expenses  and  increasing  your  profit. 

Every  "London"  Engine  is   thoroughly   tested   before   shipment,   and  is 

backed  by  our  written  guarantee  to  furnish  you  with  just  the  power  you 

require  at  a  minimum  cost 

It  is  easy  to  understand  and  operate,  and  being  substantial  in  construction 

and    made    of  highest    grade    materials,   it   will    give    really    long    and 

satisfactory  service. 

We  invite  your  fullest  enquiry.     May  we  have  the  chance  of  quoting  on 

your  requirements? 

We  know  the  "London"  Engine  can   make   good.     W^rite   us   to-day. 

Catalogue  F3 

The  London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

LONDON.  CANADA 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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O.K.  Canadian  Two-Horse 
Elevator  Potato  Digger 


RELIABILITY 


The   O  K.   Canadian  Digger  will  dig 

your  crop  and  do  it  well  with 

your  own  two  horses. 

Write  for  our  Cataloguo  giving  full 
description. 

Canadian  Potato  Machinery 
Co.,  Limited 

113  Stone  Road       -       GALT,  ONT 


This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75°/o 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM.  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  and 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
gasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place- 
Let  us  tell  you  more.  Drop  us  a  line  We  can  save 
you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 

Send   for  our 


DO  THIS 
TO-DAY 


Why  Don't  You  Have  Running  Water  in 
Your  Home  ? 

"^OU  could  have  it,  and  have  it  in  abundance. 
^  You  could   have   bathroom,   kitchen   sink, 

laundries,  and  all  the  comforts  that  a  resident  of  a 
city  enjoys  with  waterworks  connections.  You 
would  also  be  relieved  ot  the  fear  of  fire.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  would  benefit 
il  you  were  to  install  a 

Toronto  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tank 

The  initial  cost  is  not  high,  and  the  future  comforts  are  so  many  that  you  would  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  one  for  so  long. 

The  tank  may  be  attached  to  a  windmill,  a  gasoline  engine,  hydraulic  ram,  or  may  be 
filled  by  means  of  a  hand  pump.  There  are  gauges  attached  that  show  exactly  how  much 
pressure  you  have.  If  so  desired  «n  automatic  cut-oR  is  supplied  as  an  extra,  so  that  when  the 
pressure  desired  is  reached  the  engine  will  stop  pumping. 

We  have  a  booklet  which  fully  describes  these  tanks,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  on  request.     If  you  are  interested,  send  your  name  and  address  to-day. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


•anizB^Biv  s.jeuiaL'^  ui  -po  eq;  mbs  no^  ,iBS 
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IDEAL  ENGINES 


Stationary,     -     Portable 


and 
Traction 


V/2  to  50  H.  P. 

GAS 
or 
GASOLINE   ^ 


IDEAL  ENGINE  ON  SKIDS,  SHOW- 
ING PATENT   WATER 
COOLER. 


Ideal  engines  have  proved  their  superiority  by 
their  ECONOMICAL  consumption  of  fuel, 
EFFICIENCY  of  operation  and  RELIABILITY 
at  all  times. 

We    also    manufacture   Windmills,    Grain   Grinders,   Steel, 
Wood  and  Pole  Saws,  Pumps,  Water  Boxes,  etc. 

Why  not  write  for  further  information? 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  LTD 

BRANTFORD,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN 

Calgary,  Alta. 


It  will  pay   you   to  auswer  advertisemeuts 
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Thresh  By  Sunlight  — 

• plovTBf  Moonii^hfe 


USE  THE  BIG  P'OUR  "30"  to  run  your  separator  daytimes.  With  the  coming  of 
night  hitch  an  eight  or  ten  uottom  gang  plow  to  the  engine,  put  a  man  or  two  in 
cliarge,  light  the  headlight  and  turn  the  outfit  loose  in  your  stubble  field.  BIG 
FOUR  "SO"  owners  use  this  method  to  get  their  work  done  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  do  it  with  any  other  form  of  mechanical  or  brute 
power.  Long  before  the  ground  freezes  every  bit  of  the  threshing  and  plowing  is  finish- 
ed. No  left-overs  for  next  spring— everything  ship-shape  when  the  thaws  are  over  with. 

Get  Gas  Traction  Sense — 
Free  Facts  and  Figures  On 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30" 

EVERY  farmer  of  .320  acres  or  more  wants  to  know  what  THE  BIG 
FOUR  "30"  will  do  for  him— wants  to  know  how  it  solves  the  horse 
and  hobo  problem— how  it  makes  possible  the  yearly  sale  of  his  entire 
crop  instead  of  only  80%  of  it.  Gas  Traction  Sense  is  free.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  or  slip  of  paper  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  "The 
Book  of  Gas  Traction  Engines,"  our  splendid  112-page  catalog,  together 
with  complete  details  of  our  great  free  trial  offer.  It  pays  to  get  Gas 
Traction  Sense.     Write  for  the  book  NOW. 

GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Fir»t  and  Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Four-Cylinder  Farm  Tractor* 
Office  and  Show  Rooms,      -     160  Princess  Street,     •     WINNIPEG.  MAN. 
Factory,  ELMWOOD.        General  Offices  and  Factories,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.S.A. 


GUARANTEE  Of 
SATISFACTIOK 
OR    NO    PAY 


This  '-  self-steering    device 
adds  $1,000  to  the  worth  of 
any  engine.  It  is  an  exclusive 
feature   of  THE  BKt   FOUR 
".30"    and    included,    ^\itlu)ut 
extra  charge,    with   its 
regular  equipment.      It 
will   pay   you   to   learn 
all  about  it. 


Don't  f.iil  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Durability — Reliability — Efficiency 

For  plowing,  disking,  seeding;  for  threshing  and 
hauling  heavy  loads  long  distances,  you  must  look 
for  CERTAINTY  OF  STEADY  PERFORMANCE 

WATERLOO  ENGINES 

have  proven  their  reliability  by  many  years  of  steady 
service  under  hardest   Western    conditions.     They 
are  the  "  NO-TROUBLE"  Engines  for  breaking    or  ^ 
threshing. 

Built  Better    Than  Alberta  Specifications! 

Be  sure  you  buy  right  when  you  buy — Get  our  catalog. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN.  -  REGINA,  SASK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


ir.r> 
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An  Attractive  Fence  !.°eX"urTbu 

The  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  Ornamental  Gates  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  property.     They're 
good  enough  for  any  city  lawn  and  strong  and  durable  enough  for  the  farm. 

t>17T?I>T  1?CC        ORNAMENTAL 
rr^l^lVlvrLi^O  FENCE  AND  GATES 


Peerless  Ornamental  Fence  is  solidly  made  of  spring  steel 
wire— carefully  galvanized  and  painted,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly 
protected  from  rust. 

Peerless  Gatei  are  built  to  last.  The  frame  is  made  of  tube 
•  teel,    electrically   welded  into  one  solid  piece.      They    cannot 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  no 


sag  out  of  shape.     This  is  the  lence  you   should  have  around 
your  lawn  or  garden.    Most  economical  because  most  durable. 
We  also  make  poultry  and  farm  fence  that  is  known  through 
out  the  country  for  its  durability  and  long  service.    Lot  u<  »end 
you  our  booklet  about  it. 

Write  for  particulars. 


represented. 


The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Limited 

Dept.  AB.  Winnipeg,  Man.  .... 


HamUton.  Ont. 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  THE  FALL   FAIRS 

to  get  your  information  about  Fencing!  Early  investigation  is  always  wise  YOU  want  the  best 
Fence — possibly  you  want  to  save  money  in  buying  it,  or  to  make  money  by  taking  the  orders 
of  your  neighbors  who  also  want  wire  fence. 

We  prefer  to  convince  you  ON  YOUR  FARM — rather  than  at  the  Fairs— that  our  fence  is 
the  best  that  you  can  buy — and  that  its    price   is   right       We    back   up   our   dealings   by  a 

MONEY   BACK   GUARANTEE 

that  every  detail  is  as  represented  in  our  large  48-page  catalogue.  Be  sure  to  get  the  cata- 
logue— a  post  card  sent  now  will  bring  it  promptly — before  you  make  other  arrangements 
Then  compare  our  facts  with  the  claims  of  others, 

Fence  Agents  Make  Money,  Be  the  First  in  thie  Field. 


ce   Agents   maki 

sfied  customers 


/   and   build   business 

vhen  so  guaranteed, 
most  valuable  asset 
jsiness.  If  we  are  not  represented  in 
ihborhood  you  should  write  for  agent's 
d  terms.     Be  early  and  get  the  orders. 


SELKIRK  FENCE  COMPANY 

Box  200,  Hamilton,  Canada 


—  —    — 

—     — 

—     — , 

— .    — 

—      

8  Ikirk  Fence  Comp 

I  Will. t  too   ami 

Fe-cinit  and  Gales 

the  fence  wiili  de  cr 

ny.Hamiltfr 

ne  for  myself 

Send    nil-  a 

,  tive  catalugi 

.C  n 

he  merits  o 
free  sample 
e.nd  Agent 

Selkirk 
pi  ce  of 
8  terms. 

Name  .. 
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Use  is  the  Best  Test  of  a  Telephone 


KELLOGG 
TELEPHONES 

and 
SWITCHBOARDS' 

In  Service 

are  our 
Best  Salesmen. 

After  You  Have 
Purchased, 

It's  Reliability 

In  Service 

That  Saves  Money 


Find    out    about    platinum 

contacts  in  Kellogg 

Apparatus 


\  The   business   man   in   the   country   and  the   suburban   town   needs   be  more   particular   of 
the  quality  of  the  telephone  installed   in   his   home  than,  perhaps,  any  other  telephone   user. 
HThis,   because   of   the  greater   distances. 

UThe  telephone  that  is  absolutel.v  reliable  is  the  one  for  emergency — important  business — 
and  numberless  examples  of  Kellogg  apparatus  in  service  prove  its  value  to  the  farmer. 

H  We   issue   a   little    book   particularly    describing   and    illustrating   rural   lines. 

H  It  tells  you  how  to  build  a  simple  farm  line,  how  to  connect  and  operate  the  telephone. 
We  have  other  bulletins  describing  standard  telephone  apparatus  for  all  conditions  and 
sizes  of  exchanges.  State  your  needs.  Prompt  attention  to  inquiries  and  careful,  immedi- 
ate   shipments. 


Kello^^  Switchboard  and  Supply  Co, 


CHICAGO 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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—  THE  BOOK  DESCRIBES 
EVERY  STEP  IN  DETAIL 

IN  the  organization  and  construction  of  rural  telephone  lines,  this  book,  "  How  to  Build 
Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  is  a  practical  guide.  It  is  a  carefully  classified  volume,  cover- 
ing everything  you  need  to  know,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  moment  the 
telephone  is  hanging  on  your  own  wall,  ready  for  you  to  use.  No  question  on  th«  building 
of  rural  telephone  lines  can  possibly  arise  without  your  being  able  to  find  the  answer  to  it 
in  this  volume.  It  offers  explanation  on  every  point— the  solution  for  every  problem.  If 
you  are  even  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  subject,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  clip,  sign 
and  mail  the   coupon   and 

We  Will  Send  You  FREE  This  Book  on 
"How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines" 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  ask  for  this 
volume  to  get  it.    This  book  repreients  100 
profusely  illustrated  pages  of  vital   facts, 
bound  in  stiff  cloth-covered  binding.   Apart 
entirely  from  the  cost  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing, this  book  represents  the  brain  work  of 
experienced  telephone  men— has  cost  us  (o 
much  money  that  we  really  ought  to  make 
a  charge  for  it.    So  long  as  the  edition  lasts, 
however,  we  are  willing  to  send  it  FREE  to 
every  farmer  who.  by  using  the  coupon. 
signifies  that  he  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject.   This  book  is  very  frank— it  tells  you 
exactly  what  you  can  do.  what  you  must 
do  and  what  you  cannot  do;    you  will  be 
interested  in   the  straightforward  way  in 


which  it  comes  out  with  vital  infor 
Systems  of  rural  telephone  lines  are  spread- 
ing a  net-work  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
the  form  of  community-owned  companies. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  will  organize  such  a 
system  in  your  locality.  'Why  shouldn't  you 
be  the  man  to  do  it?  In  any  event  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this  subject.  Better  send  the  coupon 
NOW,  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


"M>r/km£Jec//fc 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine 
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The  Clearest-Talking  and 
The  Strongest -Ringing 
Telephone   Constructed 


T^he  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  our  Standard  Type 
Telephone  for  Rural  Party 
Line  Service.  It  is  the 
clearest-talking  and  strongest- 
ringing  telephone  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  equipped,  includ- 
ing push-button  batteries, 
condenser,  and  carbon-disc 
lightning  arrester. 


Ask  us  for  full 
regarding 


particulars 


SWITCHBOARDS 

We  supply  the  highest-grade  and  most  up-to-date  switch- 
boards on  the  market.  Submit  your  requirements  to  us 
and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

If  you  have  any  telephone  problems  to  solve  consult  with  our 
Engineers.  They  are  at  the  service  of  any  municipality  or  company 
requiring  assistance  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  construction  or 
operation  of  lines. 

We  carry  in  stock  everything  in  construction  materials.  And  we 
have  increased  our  facilities,  so  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  ship 
orders  within  forty-eight  hours. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Go. 

26  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Prove  the  Value 


Of  COOPER'S  FLY-KNOCKER  by  giving  it  a  test,  if  you  haven't  already 
done  so.  One  gallon  can  of  this  powerful  but  harmless  disinfectant  costs  only 
$1.25,  and  will  absolutely  prevent  flies  and  their  damage  to  the  milk  supply  of 

Twenty-five  Cows  for  Two  Weeks 

Watch  tho  incroase  of  M/lk  Flow  when  the  Fly  Knocker  /•  Used 


THE  FACTS 


1.  LOSS  OF  QUANTITY  OF  MILK:  The  Dairy  Experts  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  state  that  flies  and  other  vermin  cause  an  average  loss  of  3  lbs.  of  milk 
per  cove.     At  ordinary  creamery  prices  this  is  a  loss  of  3V2  cents  per  day  per  cov?. 

3.  LOSS  OF  BtlTTER-FAT:  .The  Farmers'  Dairy  Co.  (Co-operative),  Toronto,  found  a 
serious  loss  of  Butter-fat  in  61%  of  their  herds.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
herds  losing  butter-fat  percentage  were  not  protected  from  flies;  while  the  39%  of  their 
herds  holding  up  the  percentage  were  protected.    This  loss  is  over  one-half  cent  per  day. 

TOTAL  LOSS  PER  COW,  per  day,  4  cents;  per  week,  28  cents;  per  thirteen  weeks,  $3.65 
COST  OF  ABSOLUTE  PREVENTION  of  this  loss,   per  COW,  per  week,  2%  cents;  per  thir- 
teen weeks,  32%  cents,  by  using  Cooper's  Fly-Knocker.     Net  gain   per  season,  $3.65. 
FIGURE  THIS  OUT  FOR  YOUR  OWN   HERD,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  money  that  flies 
otiierwise  cause  you.     If  your  dealer  is  out  of  the   Fly-Knocker,  write  us  a  post  card 
at  once  and  we  will  take  care  of  you     promptly. 

GUARANTEE :— Money  back  If  not  fulBlIed  absolutely. 

We  guarantee  Cooper's  Fly-Knocker  if  used  according  to  directions,  will  absolutely 
prevent  and  kill  flies  and  all  vermin  on  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  etc.,  will  cure  skin 
inflammation,  cuts,  wounds,  scalds,  grub  in  heads  of  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2% 
cents  per  week,  per  cow  or  horse. 


You  are  the  judge — your  money  refunded  if  you  say 
supply  of 

COOPER'S  FLY-KNOCKER 


$ut  don't  delay  getting  your 
WRITE  AND  PROVE  IT 


William  Cooper  &  Nephews 


KING  BUILDING 


TORONTO 


m 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 


The  balance  between  Gain  and  Loss  in  your 
dairy  is  turned  by  the  single  economies  and  im- 
provements in  methods  of  care  and  protection. 

FLIES  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  for  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  in  milk  production. 

Dairy  experts  tell  us  that  the  daily  loss  in 
quantity  of  milk  per  cow  is  fully  three  pounds, 
and  the  milk  is  less  rich  in  butter-fat.  This 
loss  may  be  entirely  avoided   by   the  use  of 

MEXICAN  EXTERMINATOR 

This  non-poisonous  healing  disinfectant  abso- 
lutely prevents  and  kills  flies.  Your  cows  will 
feed  in  peace  and  pay  you  ten  times  its  cost 
in  increased  milk. 

ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  if  he 
hasn't  MEXICAN  EXTERMINATOR  in  stock,  write 
us  for  free  sample  and  PROVE  OUR  CLAIMS. 


Capital  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

197  Sparks  St..      Ottawa,  Canada 
Toronto,  312  Yonge  St. 


How  Can  You  Afford 

to  be  Without  a  Page    Gasoline    Engine 
When    the    Price    is    Made    so    Low? 


You  Know  the  Value  of   a   Gasoline    t'o-pi-t.   equip.nent   mciudes   skids  and 

water  and  gasoline  tank,  as  shown. 


Engine  on  the  Farm. 

Surely  it  hasn't  been  that  you  doubted  the  won- 
derful, many-sided  utility  of  this  labor  saving  that 
you  have  hesitated.  Price  has  caused  thousands 
to  delay— you  peihaps.  But  the  piice  cuts  no 
figure  now,  for  the  price  of  the  Page  3}^  Horse 
Power  engine  is  only  $138. <X).  This  engine  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years.  Thousands 
have  been  sold.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
under  the  most  trying  conditions— rough  handling, 
over-loading,  poor  treatment,  long  continued  sei- 
vice.  Yet  the  Page  has  in  every  case  given  abso- 
lute satisfaction,  and  maintained  its  enviable 
reputation. 

Us»  eithor  GasollnB  or  Keroseno 

whichever    is    cheapest    and    easiest   io  get. 

Great  Power,  but  Light  in  Weight. 

Hence  they  can  be  readily  cairied  from  one  pait  of 
the  premises  to  another.  (See  description  below, 
giving  weights,  etc.,  etc.) 


Page  Farm  Engines 

Rob  Farm  Work  of  Drudgery 


Let  the  Page  do  all  the  hard  work  on  your  farm.  Turn  over  to  it  all  your  pumping.  Let  it  run 
your  cream  separator,  your  washing  machine.  Let  it  saw  your  wood,  shell  your  corn,  cut  your 
feed,  run  the  fanning  mill,  blow  your  forge  and  sharpen  yoiu-  tools.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
tasks  that  the  Page  will  perform  for  you.  Surely  anything  that  will  relieve  you  of  all  this  work 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  small  price  asked.      Dealers  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

SIZES  and  PRICES — Prices  quoted  below  are  for  engines  delivered  at  your  R.R.  station : 


size  of  engine.  ZM  h.p.,  bore  3jv  inches:  stroke  3M  inches: 
speed  700  revolutions  per  minute  :  pulley  6  inches  diameter  . 
floor  space  22  x  36 :  height  to  top  of  j|k  ^  a  A  MM 
tank  36  inches  :shippineweieht  250  lbs.     A  1   j|  K    DD 


Price- 


30 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogue  A. 


DAYS' 


WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 


Page  Engines  are  ship- 
ped on  30  days'  trial  II 
they  do  not  suit  they  can  b« 
returned  at  our   expense 


Size  of  engine.  6  h.p.:  bore4-\  inches:  stroke  ^M  inches: 
speed  600  revolutions  per  minute  :  pu'ley  8  inches  diameter: 
floor  space  27  x  46  :    height  41   inches:     4|k  ^   M  Jk     AA     I 
approximate  shipping  weight   360   lbs.     S  1   RR     QU 
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Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills 


lot   would 


exchange    pla(■e^ 
perfectly    happy. 


This  feeling  may  he  natural  enough,  but 
of  late  many  instances  have  come  to  light 
where  the  lot  of  the  rich  man  has  been  any- 
tliing    but   a    happy   one.   anil    all   through   one 

serious   i-uise. 

.Money  will  not  liny  a  new  stomach  for  any 
luaii-  hcaltli  once  fione  for  good  cannot  bo 
pnrcli.iscd.  anil  rich  men  in  the  clutch  of 
ilrcad  dvspe|isi:i  ami  indigestion  in  their  ag- 
jiravated  and  a<lvanced  stages  tell  us  that  no 
jirice  would  be  too  high  for  them  to  willing- 
ly pay  if  they  only  could  secure  respite  from 
tlie    terril)le    distress    of    their    malady. 


The  value  of  a  good  sound  stomai 
youd  price,  and  yet  here  is  an  orga 
more    systematically    abused    than    ai 


it   the   V 

ve     the    SI 
strong     m 


other, 
ong  times. 


sluggish   and    im- 
)f  fermenting,  un- 


the  whole  system 
pregnated  with  tin 
digested   food. 


And  yet  to  one  and  all  there  is  a  remedy 
in  Taruielee's  Vegetable  I'ills.  Sold  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  these  invalu:il)le  pills, 
made  from  Nature's  own  specifics,  such  a« 
ni;uHlrake,  dandelion,  etc.,  promptly  relieve 
anil  iisnally  entirely  cure.  Many  a  case  of 
liyspcpsia     which     h.-is    been     previously    given 

put'  to      ronf      bv    this    'old-established    family 


first     sigi: 


111.    Iio 
)\lble. 


be 


Neglec 


come  too  serious  for  even  i)ills  like  Parme 
lee's  to  cure.  Eat  sensilily,  take  Parnielee'i 
Vegetable  Pills,  and  your  stomach  will  servi 
you   as   f,iithfully   as   Nature   intended. 
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EQUIPMENT  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


In    Dairy  Farming, 
increasins  your  profits 
correctly  plannine  your  ban 


IS  in  any  other  business,  one 
the  cutting  down  of  expense 
toeether  with  the  usi 


It  will  enable  you  to  care  for  more  cows  in  the 
and  your  men  labour  every  day  by  cutting  in  half  the 
in   cleanintr  the  stable  and  doinir  other  barn  work, 

and  the 
ereater  cleanliness  made  possible 
'ield  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  There 
ii    not    a    doubt    but    that    through 


le  stand  shouhl  be  for  differ- 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  tiie  best 

/e   and   shape   for  the   gutter. 

ET  US  SEND  IT   TO    YOU. 
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broadest    line   of 


BEATTY  BROS. 
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USE  ASBESTOS 

for  roof  and  siding  on  all  your  buildings.     It  is  suitable  for  the  finest  home 
or  for  the  plainest  cottage,  the  barn  or   stable;   in   fact,  anywhere   that   a 

Fire-Proof,   Weather-Proof 

exterior  is  desired,  or  where  a  fire-resisting  wall  or  ceiling  is  needed  inside 
your  house  or  barns. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT  SHINGLES. 

ASBESTOS  CORRUGATED  SHEATHING, 
ASBESTOS  PAPER  AND  BOARDS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  BANK,         -        MONTREAL,  QVE. 
FACTORY    AT    LACHINE. 


Don't  Climb  All  Over  Your  Potatoes! 


A  machine  invented  by  a  practical  potato  grower.     Fills  even  the  further  corners  of 

the  bins  without  bruising.     Easy  running,  simple,  durable,   won't   get  out  ot   order. 

Made  in  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  Lengths  as  Ordered  Every  User  Satisfied 


lANUFACTURED    BY 


Peabody  Manufacturing  Co. 


Houlton,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Palmp  Peaci)  College  ZS^Sm  tloronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  School  for  Girls  and  a  Day  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Boys  General 
■**•  Course  of  study  from  Primary  to  2nd  year  Collegiate.  Special  Departments  of  Music, 
Art,  Physical  Culture  and  Expression,  Domestic  Science  and  Dress  Design,  with  Commercial 
Branches  and  Course  for  Private  Secretaries.     Pupils  attend  church  selected  by  parents. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  12th,  1911. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

MRS.  A.  C.   COURTICE. 

59  Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont.  Directress 


Universities 


"Kindly  send  me  the  4  parts  of  your  Latin  method."— L. 
A.   Edwards.  Dean  Buchnell  I'niversity. 

"  I  enclose  my  cheque  in  payment  of  your  bill."— F. 
Smalley,  nean  Syracuse  University. 

'■Kindly  send  me  pans  II,  III  and  IV  of  your  I  atin 
method."-E.  B.  Coate,  Atlanta  University. 

Teachers.  Scholars  and  Students  use  the  De  Brisay 
Method.  You  should  look  into  it,  if  you  «re  interested  in 
languages.  Part  I  Latin  or  French,  25  cents  ;  First  step  in 
French,  SOcenta  ;  Key  to  French  sounds,  .iO  cents.  Part  I 
Spanish  or  German  Method,  $1.(J0.  Full  courses  hy  mail 
(with  books),  SIO.OO. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


Maypole  Soap 

Dyes  a  Fast  BlacK 

A  really  reliable  dye  is 
never  more  useful  than  when 
you  have  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing. 

Maypole  Soap  Black  gives 
a  deep,  rich  color,  fadeless 
and  free  from  streaks.  No 
trouble  to  use,  no  muss,  no 
stained  hands  or  vessels. 
Cleans  and  dyes,  at  one 
operation,  cotton,  wool,  silk 
or  mixtures. 

23  Colors  besides  Black.  Black  15  cents, 
colors  1 0  cents— at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid 
with  Booklet,  "How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


The  Herbert  Raspberry 

has  again  produced  this  season  the  heaviest 
crop  of  fruit  ever  seen  in  this  district,  and 
the  beautiful  large  fruit  brought  from  17  to 
20    cents    a    box    wholesale.       We    have    an 

Extra   Stock   of   Choice    Plants 

for  sale  this  fall.  You  run  no  risk  of  get- 
ting spurious  stock  from  us,  as  we  bought 
our  stock  from  the  originator  and  grew  them 
under  his  supervision. 

September  is  the  month  to  plant  Paeonies.  Our 
stock  is  superb  Our  hardy  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
please  you.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,    Woodroffe,  Ont. 


Well,  Well! 


THIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 
+ha+ ANYONE 


'Idyed  ALL^hese 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

of  Goods 

uiith  the  SAME  Dye. 

used 


DYOIA 


ONE  DYE^-'ALLKINDS^^  GOODS 


CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

VO  ctiance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  (lie  Goods 
>ne  has  to  color.  All  colors  from  vour  Dru^^ist  oi 
liealer.  FREE  Color  Card  nnd  STORY  Booklet  10 
Ihe  Johnson-Richardson   Co.,    Limited.  Montreal 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


A  QUESTION  OF  MARKETS 

On  its  announcement,  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine commended  Hon.  Messrs.  Fielding 
and  Patterson  upon  their  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

The  issue  has  since,  unfortunately, 
1  een  obscured  by  the  position  of  the  poli- 
tical parties  in  dividing  upon  it.  This 
should  never  have  been  done.  The  pact 
should  have  been  considered  purely  from 
its  commercial  standpoint.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  markets.  No  extraneous  issues  can 
be  read  into  it.  Philosophy  is  like  a  drain- 
er's spirit  level.  A  slight  error  at  the 
start  widens  to  huge  proportions  in  the 
distance. 

The  opening  out  of  bigger  markets 
for  Canadian  farm  products  is  in  itself 
a  great  good.  The  farmer,  contrary  to 
many  impressions,  has  not  been  having 
the  easy  time  of  it  that  the  busy  and  con- 
tented city  man  would  picture.  His  con- 
nections with  natural  conditions  make  his 
returns  always  a  varying  quantity.  A 
]>romise  of  big  returns  to-day  may  be 
turned  into  deficit  to-morrow  by  acts  not 
at  all  under  his  control.  He  is  ever  on 
the  rack  of  uncertainty.  His  plans  may 
be  well  laid  and  fail.     He  cannot  regu- 


late an  as.sured  production  nor  control  an 
efficient  distribution.  He  must  be  content 
with  small  returns  and  those  prices  that 
can  prevail,  as  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  can  exert  their  influences 
through  its  net  work  of  counter  commer- 
cial agencies. 

That  man  talks  most  effectively  whose 
hand  has  the  plough  and  whose  teams 
drive  the  products  to  the  distributing 
centres.  And  he  demands  an  unfettered 
market  for  his  produce.  He  wants  the 
right  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his 
hard-earned  wheat,  his  cattle  or  his  fruit. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  joys  of  human  service.  Pie  feels 
a  peculiar  thrill  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
helping  to  keep  mankind  "in  the  saddle." 
Recent  as.sertions  of  the  organized  farm- 
ers have  been  made,  scouting  the  idea 
that  they  want  prices  at  the  expense  of 
•suffering  consumers  in  the  big  centres. 
All  they  ask  is  a  fair  proportional  value 
of  the  products  of  their  farms.  In  this 
they  well  represent  agriculture. 

Free  trade  in  natural  products,  par- 
ticularly in  animals,  must  not  be  bad, 
since  all  the  big  stock  breeders  have  clam- 
ored for,  and  have  received,  practical  free 
trade  for  years  in  their  registered  ani- 
mals. If  it  is  good  for  shorthorn  and 
Clydesdale  pedigrees,  it  must  be  good  for 
ordinary  live-stock.  The  small  farmer 
wants  an  inning.s. 

Again,  Farmer's  Magazine  reiterates 
that  the  question  is  purely  one  of  farm- 
ers' markets,  and  should  have  been  so  con- 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


sidered  from  the  beginning.  We  take  no 
political  side;?.  We  endorse  no  party.  We 
champion  the  interests  of  the  farm,  first 
and  liist.  The  farmer  in  Canada,  from 
the  vallej'  fruit  farms  of  the  Rockies  to 
the  hay  fields  and  fishnet^s  of  rockbound 
New  Brunswick,  stand,  in  the  main,  to 
get  better  prices  for  a  freedom  of  trade 
with  90,000,000  consumers  to  our  south. 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  tariff  conditions,  we  main- 
tain that  our  manufacturers  in  Canada 
need  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
against  the  unnatural  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  across  the  border.  It 
would  be  a  national  calamity  if  a  complete 
"laissez  faire"  should  obtain  between  the 
two  countries,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come.  Economic  conditions  are  such  that 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  must  be  pro- 
tected against  U.  S.  competition.  The  in- 
creasing of  the  preference  with  Great  Bri- 
tain could  not  so  operate,  separated  as  she 
is  from  us  by  over  two  thousand  miles 
of  ocean. 

And  the  farmers  of  Canada  generally 
are  willing  to  concede  this  to  the  manu- 
facturer. It  is  only  where  the  manufac- 
turer becomes  uncharitable  enough  to 
deny  agriculture  a  freedom  of  marketvS 
that  agriculture  will  be  aroused  to  intem- 
perance in  the  matter  of  tariffs.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  both  farmer  and 
manufacturer  tend  towards  the  most  har- 
monious juxtaposition  of  interest  that 
they  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration. 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  quite  well 
aware  of  the  person  who  pays  the  duty. 
So  is  the  manufacturer.  He,  also,  is  look- 
ing for  his  own  interests  most  industri- 
ously. Likewise  are  the  transportation 
men.  Yet  these  three  positions  are  not 
necessarily  diametrically  opposed.  All 
can  work  together  in  harmony  for  the 
general  good  of  each.  It  is  a  vicious  poli- 
tical economy  that  pushes  the  "tooth  and 
claw"  theory  of  competition  into  practical 
commerce  as  the  only  workable  scheme  in 
industrial  life.  The  great  theme  now  for 
the  superfluous  energies  of  those  who  are 
really  concerned  with  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  is  the  getting  together  of  the 
farming,  the  manufacturing  and  the 
transportation  interests  for  their  liarmoni- 
ous  co-operation.    It  can  be  done. 


FALL  WHEAT 

Farmer's  Magazine  took  occasion  to 
comment  last  spring  upon  the  account  of 
poorly  prepared  land  sown  to  wheat  in 
both  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Alberta. 

Our  deductions  that  the  crop  would  not 
equal  the  expected  returns  from  such  an 
acreage  were  questioned  by  some  report- 
ing journals.  Recent  harvest  returns 
have  abundantly  verified  our  contentions. 
The  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  this  year 
will  be  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
last  year.  This  will  be  explained  away 
by  some  to  the  weather  conditions,  but 
we  always  have  weather  conditions,  and 
the  farmer  knows  he  is  up  against  these 
A  well  prepared  field,  in  which  the  avail- 
able plant  food  is  high  by  reason  of  the 
careful  cultivation  rarely  fails  in  a  good 
yield.  Other  fields  on  poorly  prepared 
soil  sometimes  yield  well  in  spite  of  the 
negligence.  Soil  preparation  means  much 
in  successful  grain  production. 

But  you  cannot  bank  on  luck.  There 
is  nothing  sure  but  law,  and  there  is  a 
law  in  farming  which  is  expressed  in  the 
saying  that  we  reap  what  we  sow. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  there 
will  be  a  lower  acreage  of  fall  wheat 
sown,  in  Ontario  at  least,  than  last  year. 
The  farmers  have  been  taught  a  lesson 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  expect  a  crop  where 
their  better  judgment  says  the  land  is  not 
fit  for  a  crop. 

Experiments  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  on  the  other  .side  have  been  con- 
ducted recently  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
cultivation  in  determining  yields. 
The  results  prove  beyond  question  that 
there  is  more  in  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil  than  there  is  in  costly  fertilizing. 
One  might  get  a  crop  of  wheat  next  year 
on  stubble  plowed  now  in  old  Ontario,  but 
the  chances  are  against  it.  Virgin  prairie 
land  can  be  handled  differently  for  a  few 
years. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  every  farmer  to  sit 
down  in  the  library,  that  he  should  have, 
and  plan  for  crops  and  rotations  a  year  or 
more  in  advance.  A  consistent  following 
of  a  wisely  planned  future  will  almost  as- 
suredly bring  good  returns. 


A   REVIEW   OF   RURAL   LTFE 


HIGH  IDEALS  IN  SCHOOL 

''Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star"  has  been 
objected  to  by  some  as  a  good  motto  for 
the  schoolroom. 

They  say  that  the  practical  things  of 
life  tie  one  so  closely  to  the  clods  ihat  the 
student  whose  ideals  are  directed  so  high 
is  liable  to  stumble  in  the  march  of  every 
day  life. 

This  kind  of  argument  has  not  much 
to  stand  upon. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  successful 
were  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  from  a 
certain  school? 

Did  you  ever  cogitate  upon  the  successes 
attending  lives  of  students  under  a  Dr. 
Arnold  or  a  Pestalozzi. 

Again,  certain  legal  offices  in  our  own 
country  have  contributed  men  of  the 
highest  mental  calibre  and  attainments. 
Their  rise  in  the  world  can  not  be  ex- 
plained away  by  attributing  their  suc- 
cesses to  political  influences. 

Certain  families  have  been  singularly 
successful  in  life. 

The  inquiring  mind  naturally  asks 
the  question,  why  these  groups  of  indivi- 
duals, whose  brain  cells  and  nerve  centres 
are  no  more  wonderful  than  hundreds  of 
others  possess,  should  rise  to  the  eminence 
they  do. 

Invariably,  if  we  trace  it  to  its  source, 
we  find  that  there  is  an  idealism  that  has 
beckoned  the  student  on  to  higher  things. 

No  man,  let  alone  a  child,  can  dwell  in 
the  light  of  brilliant  achievement  without 
being  enthused  by  his  surroundings.  In 
many  cases  it  is  the  mother  whose  lofty 
aims  and  high-purposed  soul  has  infused 
into  her  family  the  ideals  of  a  noble  life. 

Again,  the  pure  soul  and  energetic 
teacher  imparts  to  his  student  that  con- 
tagion that  works  for  good  through  all 
the  years  of  their  later  lives. 

There  is  no  farmer  so  dull  but  has  felt 
the  influence  of  the  uplift  from  the  pre- 
.sence  of  a  good  and  unselfish  man.     One 


feels  in  his  presence  that  the  highest  that 
is  in  him  must  be  brought  out. 

Such  indeed  is  the  splendid  influence 
that  high  ideals  exert  over  the  youthful 
mind. 

The  contrary  works  as  well.  The  com- 
mercial minded  teacher  or  the  selfish  idea 
will  lower  the  pupils  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  teacher.  For  the  tendency  downwards 
is  not  a  tendency  unless  there  be  a  de- 
cline. 

It  is  important  then  that  the  farmer 
realizes  the  force  of  good  teaching  and 
ideals  upon  his  children's  lives.  He 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  nature 
whose  stars  above  and  whose  gems  below 
speak  of  the  Master  mind  that  created 
the.se,  and  of  the  possibilities  in  store  for 
the  minds  here  who  link  themselves  up 
with  this  good  influence. 

Public  schools  act  both  ways  in  this 
influence.  A  good  teacher  carries  his 
pupils  up  with  him.  A  poor  teacher's 
influence  cannot  be  reckoned  at  all. 

Many  of  our  people  see  this  and  lament 
the  decline  of  the  importance  and  influ- 
ence that  siiould  be  attached  to  the  school 
sections  of  the  country.  Consequently 
they  favor  sending  their  children  to  the 
residential  schools. 

The  building  of  character  is  of  supreme 
importance.  The  idea  has  more  momen- 
tum than  the  cannon  ball.  A  dull  boy 
with  a  good  character  and  his  eye  on  a 
star  will  accomplish  more  than  a  smart 
boy  taught  in  a  low  moral  atmosphere.  _ 

"I  W'Ould  no  more  trust  my  child  in 
some  of  the  public  schools  I  know,"  re- 
marked one,  "than  I  would  think  of  pro- 
viding for  his  education  by  allowing  him 
to  run  wild  on  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
city." 

This  attitude  is  not  snobbery.  It  comes 
from  the  keen  realization  of  the  value  of 
environment.  Residential  schools  must 
maintain  good  discipline,  a  good  staff  and 
a  moral  uplift,  otherwise  they  fail  for 
lack  of  supply.  The  student  is  under  the 
eye  of  a  father  or  mother,  whose  chief  end 
is  to  develop  character  in  his  pupils.  The 
whole  twenty-four  hours  being  spent  there 
enables  the  building  of  methodical  life 
and  the  shutting  out  of  sinister  influences. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  read  in 
the  daily  press  such  items  as  this:  "Balmy 
Beach  College  is  enlarging  its  cla.ss  rooms 
and   residential   facilities.      The   demand 
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iov    tuition     iioccssitatos    its    expansion. 
Such  is  the  story  of  u  score  or  more  resi- 
dential schools  all  over  Canada.    The  idea 
of  the  star  has  won  out  even  in  the  hum- 
drum life  of  the  everyday  existence. 


WHY   IMPORT   LAWYERS  ? 

Yevy  few  rural  ridings  in  Canada  do 
not  possess  farmers  who  are  above  the 
average  in  ability,  men  who  have  studied 
their  farms,  have  been  called  to  aid  in  the 
.school  section's  difhculties,  and  then  to 
the  township  politics.  These  men  are  well 
read  and  have  opinions  that  are  the  re- 
sult of  their  quiet  observation  of  events 
from  the  vantage-point  of  their  country 
homes. 

They  are  perhaps  unschooled  in  pleas- 
ing rhetoric  and  fawning  metaphor. 
Their  daily  association  with  nature  and 
their  first  hand  information  with  all  the 
divisions  of  labor  crowded  into  one  occu- 
pation have  not  made  them  good  political 
wirepullers.  They  are  more  ready  to 
grant  the  same  charity  of  views  to  all 
men  which  they  possess,  and  perhaps 
trust  too  much  to  others,  granting  them 
the  recognition  that  they  are  prone  to 
grant,  unsolicited,  to  others. 

Hence  we  see  the  delegates  of  many 
an  agricultural  riding  voting  for  an  im- 
ported city  lawyer  to  carry  their  views 
to  the  centre  of  legislation.  It  is  one  of 
the  disappointments  of  those  who  look 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  farm  interests 
in  parliament,  for  no  man  who  is  not  a 
farmer  can  represent  farmers  like  one  of 
themselves. 

The  evil  is  aggravated  when  party 
managers  seek  to  upset  the  whole  theory 
of  responsible  government  by  attempting 
to  dictate  to  a  rural  constituency  whom 
they  are  to  nominate.  Instances  of  this 
are  not  wanting  in  this  campaign  in  both 
parties.  Provincial  as  well  as  Federal 
parties  are  alike  guilty.  When  a  consti- 
tuency resents  this  and  starts  out  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  nominating  conventions 
there  asserts  itself  the  best  guarantee  we 
have  against  a(  Tammany  introduction 
into  Canadian  politics.  More  farmers 
should  be  sent  to  Ottawa  from  the  rural 
ridings.  The  farmers  themselves  are 
the  ones  who  can  dictate  in  this  regard. 


THE    CARE   OF    MACHINERY 

Traveling  over  the  Western  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces one  frequently  asks  the  question 
why  it  is  that  the  farmers  do  not  take  bet- 
ter care  of  their  machinery.  The  answer 
given  by  one  prosperous  Westerner:  We 
have  not  time  to  consider  machinery  or 
to  build  sheds.  We  are  after  wheat,  and 
more  wheat  will  get  us  more  machinery, 
— has  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it  that 
makes  it  orthodox  with  many  men. 

In  the  older  provinces  it  will  not  hold 
good,  and  in  fact  cannot  be  relied  upon 
in  Manitoba  and  those  portions  of  the 
other  provinces  where  the  area  of  the  farm 
is  limited.  Leaving  machinery  to  the  ele- 
ments-causes more  deterioration  than  use. 
The  farmer  therefore  is  paying  a  big  tax 
to  the  implement  manufacturer.  He  is 
often  declaiming  against  high  prices  of 
machinery  when  his  own  negligence  is 
costing  him  far  more  than  the  overcharge 
on  the  machinery. 

A  cheap  shed  wherein  the  farm  imple- 
ments can  be  run  after  their  use  will  cost 
little,  and  reduce  the  bills  to  the  imple- 
ment dealers.  Carelessness  in  the  protec- 
tion of  machinery  is  a  form  of  shiftless- 
ness  that  no  business  farmer  will  tolerate. 


DIRECT   LEGISLATION 

In  this  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  the 
advantages  of  direct  legislation  is  set  forth 
by  one  of  Ontario's  best  farmers. 
Whether  we  believe  in  this  as  the  next 
best  political  government  to  replace  party 
government,  the  education  of  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  and  to  their  mean- 
ing is  necessary  for  the  well  read  farmer. 

In  the  present  election  our  country  is 
speaking  upon  the  reciprocity  question. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
questions  which  are  being  clouded  by  this 
isuue  and  which  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  government  of  the  day.  Parcels  post 
is  one.  More  satisfactory  remuneration 
of  rural  postmasters,  the  terminal  elevator 
question,  the  telephone  question  and  fruit 
tran.sportation  are  some  of  the  things  that 
need  attention  at  once.  As  it  is,  the  gov- 
ernment goes  back  to  Ottawa  with  no 
special  mandate  from  the  people  other 
than  the  reciprocity  question,  and  this 
means  that   they   are   practically   masters 
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of  the  situation.  They  are  really,  in 
theory,  an  absolute  monarchy  for  the  next 
parliamentary  term. 

Honest  political  parties  are  expected  to 
live  up  to  all  the  planks  in  their  pre-elec- 
tion platforms,  but  these  statements  of 
policy  cannot  each  be  separately  endorsed 
in  a  general  election. 


Debates,  mock  parliaments  and  im- 
promptu addresses,  "pat  speeches"  as 
some  call  them,  would  develop  in  our 
youth  those  talents  that  are  necessary  ip 
every  man  who  is  called  to  serve  his 
country.  No  matter  how  clever  a  com- 
mittee man,  or  how  careful  a  manager 
he  may  be,  the  man  who  cannot  express 
his  views  intelligibly  is  under  a  serious 
handicap. 

AVith  such  an  attention  to  these  things, 
farmers  everywhere  would  be  spared  the 
criticism  of  inefficiency.  Material  for 
trustees,  councillors  and  members  of  par- 
liament would  be  at  hand.  As  it  is,  too 
many  farmers  are  not  able  to  draw  up  a 
resolution,  champion  the  right  a  hearing 
or  occupy  a  public  chairmanship.  These 
con.sequently  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
fight  the  farmers'  battles  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  perforce  outsiders  are  called 
in.  Thus  we  see  the  professional  man  of 
the  city  seeking  our  suffrages  at  an  elec- 
tion.    Such  things  are  assuredly  wrong. 


USE   THE   SCHOOL   BUILDING 

Despite  the  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
some  against  everything  that  lies  south 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  there  are 
many  movements  owing  their  origin  to 
minds  in  that  zone. 

Utilization  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
country  for  community  meetings,  literary 
and  farmers'  clubs,  is  a  movement  that 
deserves  commendation  and  initiation  all 
over  our  Dominion.  Too  much  property 
of  our  people  lies  idle  during  the  two  holi- 
day months,  and  the  two  best  rest  days 
of  the  week. 

Why  should  not  the  school  be  the 
centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  section? 
In  former  days  the  public  examination 
served  to  keep  the  parents  and  ratepayers 
intensely  interested  in  the  old  red  brick. 
Temperance  organizations  and  different 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  build- 
ing. 

We  might  go  further.  Country  Life 
clubs  might  be  instituted  in  every  section 
and  their  meetings  held  in  the  school- 
room. Here  varied  programs  could  be 
outlined,  and  young  and  old,  man  and 
woman,  come  into  a  social  relationship 
that  would  tend  to  dignify  agriculture 
l)y  reasons  of  the  higher  life  of  its  vot- 
aries. 


THE  COUNTRY   CHURCH 

Canada  owes  more  to  the  country 
church  than  to  any  other  influence  in  the 
development  of  her  high  sense  of  national 
honor.  An  unselfish  succes.sion  of 
preachers  have  tramped  the  pioneer 
paths  and  marched  heroically  along  the 
highways  of  the  succeeding  commerical 
thoroughfares  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment. 

The  mission  has  always  been  one  of 
sacrifice.  From  the  almost  unsurmount- 
able  difficulties  of  the  early  missionaries 
in  a  forest-mantled  continent,  to  the  pre- 
sent changing  amenities  of  country  life, 
the  demands  upon  the  men  were  such  as 
to  bring  out  that  heroism  and  dauntless 
courage  always  born  under  the  stress  of 
storm  and  strain.  The  returns  from  this 
investment  of  blood  and  sinew  have  been 
incalculable  on  the  balance  sheets  of  our 
national  census  taking. 

But  times  have  changed.  In  one  way 
the  path  to  duty  in  early  times  was  more 
clearcut.  Where  physical  dangers  loom 
up,  the  way  seems  easy.  Where  abstract 
and  social  troubles  begin,  the  way  be- 
comes more  complicated,  and  fewer  men 
see  the  call  to  the  higher  service.  At  no 
time   of   our   country's   development   was 
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(here  ii  iiroater  need  for  resolute  and 
stroui!;  iiieu  to  man  our  country  pulpits 
a.'^  to-day.  No  inefficient  enthusiast  or 
l)uerile  opportunist  can  stand  in  the 
breach.  The  times  demand  big  men.  It 
is  the  same  question  that  confronts  us  in 
our  schools,  (lood  men  are  needed  "at 
the  wheel." 

But  the  gospel  of  better  things  cannot 
be  taken  to  men  who  will  not  listen.  The 
way  of  refuse  the  ear  is  to  close  the  pock- 
et. A  paltry  salary  of  yesterday  is  no 
more  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
manse,  presbyter,  or  parsonage,  than  it 
is  to  the  man  of  business  who.se  demands 
are  larger  now  than  in  former  times. 

One  of  the  Canadian  churches  recently 
sought  to  increase  the  minister's  .stipend. 
Many,  particularly  the  old  men,  object- 
ed to  the  move.  They  were  not  big 
enough  to  see  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
to-day.  The  problems  of  the  country  de- 
mand the  attention  of  clear  heads,  willing 
hands  and  loyal  hearts.  The  man  who 
shuts  his  hand  is  the  man  to  blame. 
Country  life  is  not  better  because  the 
country  man  will  not  ask.  His  raiment 
and  his  roof  preach  to  him  his  sermons 
that  he  mistakes  for  the  higher  life.  The 
country  people  must  have  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  if  the  problems  of  the  country 
are  going  to  be  solved  correctJy. 
Our  country  ministers  must  be  paid 
better,  yea,  compelled  to  come  out 
and  feed  the  commercial  and  high- 
ly organized  conditions  of  to-day 
with  the  manna  of  a  progres.sive  and 
exuberant  spiritual  life. 


THE    GRAIN    GROWERS    WISE 

I  In  deciding  not  to  place  candidates  in 

f  the  field  for  the  Federal  elections,  the 
Grain  Growers  of  the  western  provinces 
have  shown  a  wisdom  that  goes  a  long- 
way  in  establishing  permanency  to  their 
organization. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  sums  up  the 
situation  succinctly  when  it  says: 

"The  farmers'  organizations  in  the 
three  provinces  will  take  no  official 
part  in  the  present  election  campaign. 
This  has  been  decided  upon  by  their 
executive  officers.  The  wi.sdom  of 
their  action  is  aljundantly  clear.  An 
attempt    to    .send    to    Parliament    a 


strong  c'ontingent  of  independent 
thinkers  pledged  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  could  only  be  successful  if 
conducted  upon  a  large  scale  and 
supported  by  an  organization  more 
wide-spread  than  the  present  one. 
No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  The  source  of  Parliament  is 
the  people.  If  the  people  are  not  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try Parliament  cannot  be  either.  An 
attempt  to  elect  in  each  western  con- 
stituency members  pledged  to  the 
Farmers'  Platform  would  have  been 
.such  a  severe  test  upon  the  farmers' 
organization,  in  fact,  it  would  have 
been  such  a  test  as  the  leaders  do  not 
think  would  be  warranted  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Far  too  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  still  held  in  thrall  by  the 
party  fetich.  These  ties  are  growing 
unmistakably  weaker  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  educational  cam- 
paign will  eventually  sever  them 
completely.  The  certain  value  of  the 
farmers'  organization  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  welfare  Of  the  west 
than  the  possibility  of  electing  a  few 
representatives  pledged  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Platform,  and  the  certainty  of 
alienating  from  the  organization  a 
large  number  of  strong  party  men." 

The  history  of  farmers'  organizations 
in  earlier  days  in  the  older  provinces  has 
abundantly  justified  the  wisdom  of  this 
move.  Many  farmers  have  been  carried 
into  Parliament  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
feeling,  only  to  be  da.'^hed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  entrenched  party  govern- 
ment. Personal  ambitions  have  inter- 
fered witii  the  altruistic  aims  of  the  move- 
ment. The  main  reasons  for  the  farm- 
ers' organizations  faded  from  their  poli- 
tical horizon  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
agitation  was  worse  than  the  first. 

When  the  leaders  of  a  movement  recog- 
nize the  power  of  party  and  prejudice,  and 
can  foresee  the  force  of  an  organization 
of  education  in  getting  its  demands,  it  is 
a  most  hopeful  sign  of  growth.  "When  a 
man  is  pos,se.ssed  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
r.  free  agent  to  will  and  to  do  as  his  logic 
dictates,  he  is  more  liable  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  securing  reforms  from  his  party 
than  when  otherwise  hamiicred  by  a  cen- 
tral bodv  who  claim  to  think  for  him. 
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As  it  is,  both  political  parties  are  pre- 
paring to  listen  to  organized  agriculture. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  matters  not 
so  much  which  party  administers  our  af- 
fairs, if  the  people  govern. 


A   CORRECTION 

In  our  June  issue  we  published  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Economy  of  the  Large 
Farm."  We  have  since  learned  that  in  its 
preparation  use  had  been  made  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  Power  Farming,  written  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Ellis,  published  in  the  Canadian 
Thresherman  for  April. 

Our  contributor  has  stated  that  this  was 
intended  for  a  review  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  but  that  the  requisite  introduction 
was  omitted  without  knowledge.  We, 
therefore,  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  record 
as  plainly  as  possible  in  giving  Mr.  Ellis 
full  credit  for  the  material  used  by  our 
contributor. 

Few,  if  any,  men  in  the  traction  world 
are  better  posted  or  more  widely  experi- 
enced than  Mr.  Ellis.  The  problems  faced 
by  traction  men  have  been  many  and 
serious.  But  these  men  have  been  com- 
petent, and  a  new  era  of  farming  has  been 
ushered  in — in  a  night,  as  it  were — by 
their  genius.  Of  these  men  none  has  heen 
more  studious,  none  has  achieved  more 
than  Mr.  Ellis. 

No  account  of  the  development  of 
Power  Farming  would  be  complete,  there- 
fore, which  did  not  note  at  some  length 
the  part  taken  and  the  writings  published 
by  Mr.  Ellis.  We  regret  that  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  indebtedness  was  not 
made  by  our  contributor,  as  it  should 
have  been. 

It  is  but  just  to  speak  here  of  the  splen- 
did service  to  the  promotion  of  Power 
Farming  which  has  been  rendered  by  the 
"Canadian  Thresherman."  As  the  organ 
of  the  threshers  of  the  Canadian  West,  it 
has  naturally  been  vitally  interested  in 
traction  quastions.  It  has,  however,  not 
hesitated  to  lead  in  developing  the  wider 
field  of  use  for  the  traction  engine,  on 
every  farm,  and  for  cultivation  as  well  as 
for  threshing.  The  farm  papers  that  serve 
the  wider  class  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
threshers  owe  much  to  the  energy  with 
which  the  Thresherman  has  helped  to 
bring  power  to  all  the  farms. 


WRONG    USE   OF    INFLUENCE 

Much  harm  has  been  done  to  investing 
farmers  by  the  practice  of  men  prominent 
in  public  life  allowing  their  names  to  be 
used  as  directors  in  joint-stock  associ- 
ations in  which  they  had  little  or  no  in- 
terest. 

One  instance  in  point  is  that  of  Mr. 
Wm.  German,  K.C.,  of  Welland,  recent 
M.P.  for  that  constituency.  In  a  letter 
to  the  press  he  states  that  he  had  no  in- 
terest financially  and  never  expected  to 
reap  any  benefits  from  the  National  Land, 
Fruit  and  Packing  Co.,  of  which  his 
name,  along  with  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster, 
appeared  as  a  provisional  director. 

Then  why  was  his  name  used  in  the 
prospectus?  Assuredly  to  lend  weight 
to  the  company.  Now  this  appears  to  be 
a  legitimate  and  perfectly  correct  organi- 
zation for  commercial  purposes,  and  may 
justify  its  expectations  in  the  returns  to 
the  shareholders  and  its  clients.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  farmers  are 
the  men  who  will  form  the  big  bulk  of 
its  clientele. 

To  see  the  names  of  prominent  men  of 
recognized  ability  and  influence  carries 
conviction  to  many  farmers.  If  these 
farmers  knew  that  these  directors  were 
only  figureheads  they  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  new  concerns  with  that 
indifference  and  discretion  that  the  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city  does  to  his  invest- 
ments. The  practice  is  wrong  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

If  our  members  of  parliament  and 
other  public  men  wish  to  appear  in  any 
commercial  enterprise,  no  one  has  any- 
thing to  object  thereto,  provided  that  he 
is  sharing  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
bvisiness  in  equal  proportions  to  the  in- 
fluence he  exerts  upon  the  investing  pub- 
lic. More  than  one  public  man  in  Can- 
ada has  left  a  train  of  disappointed  and 
often  financially  crippled  admirers  be- 
hind him  for  so  acting.  A  man's  repu- 
tation among  the  farmers  is  no  asset  for 
him  to  play  with. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  German  are  by  no 
means  the  only  offenders  in  this  regard. 
The  tempting  fruits  of  affluence  have  lift- 
ed men  of  both  parties  into  questionable 
companies. 


Party  Leaders  on  Reciprocity 

Federal  and  Provincial 

By 
G.  S.  Murray 


PARTY  LEADERS  ON  RECIPROCITY 
PACT. 

The  question  of  Reciprocity  is  being 
fought  out  in  Canada's  politics.  It  is  the 
first  really  great  issue  that  has  moved  the 
people  since  1878.  Both  parties  have  as 
usual  lived  up  in  a  fight-to-the-finish 
struggle. 

The  people  will  speak  on  September 
21st  and  the  question  is  so  well  defined 
that  the  election  of  a  new  parliament 
must  rest  entirely  on  this  question.  Other 
local  issues,  as  well  as  the  navy  question 
are  being  introduced.  The  lessons  that 
their  discussions  will  carry  may  be  useful 
for  the  guidance  of  the  members  but  they 
will  not  dominate  the  situation.  Farm- 
er's Magazine  had  been  successful  in  se- 
curing the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
parties  in  the  Federal  House,  and  of  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

The  proposal  is  for  free  trade  in  natur- 
al products  between  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  slight  reduction  is  also  made 
on  some  lines  of  manufactured  goods  and 
manufacturers'  raw  material. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER'S  POSITION. 

"At  all  times  during  the  last  40  years 
it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  all  poli- 
tical parties  in  Canada  to  make  with  the 
United  States  an  arrangement  for  the  free 
interchange  of  natural  products  between 
the  two  countries. 

"The  present  agreement  in  no  ways  im- 
pairs our  fiscal  policy,  which  still  main- 
tains at  the  topmast  the  fecund  principle 
of  Rrilish  preference.  An  agreement  by 
opening  new  avenues  of    trade    hitherto 


SIR   WILFRED   LAURIER. 

closed  will  further  improve  the  friendly 
relations  which  now  exist  between  this 
country  and  the  Mother  Country  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  American  Republic 
on  the  other  hand,  and  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  at  no  distant  day,  eventuate  into  a 
general  treaty  of  arbitration,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  remove  forever  all 
possibilities  of  war  between  the  great  Em- 
pire, of  which  we  are  proud  to  form  a 
part,  and  the  great  nation  which  we  are 
proud  to  have  as  neighbors." 

The  results  of  any  election  are  always 
uncertain  until  the  votes  are  cast.    So  sen- 
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.sitive  is  the  situation  at  certain  times  that 
a  tiny  war  cloud  in  Morocco  or  a  flam- 
boyant oratorical  effort  by  some  United 
Stjites  politician  desirous  of  flinging  him- 
self into  the  white  light  of  publicity,  may 
for  the  moment  indicate  stormy  conditions 
in  our  political  barometer. 

MR.  R.  L.  BORDEN'S  FEARS. 

"It  interlocks  our  financial  system  with 
that  of  the  United  States  and  fetters  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  alter  our  tariffs 
according  to  the  just  requirements  of  our 
people. 

"It  opens  to  the  United  States  our  home 
market  which  consumes  80  per  cent,  of 
our  animal  and  agricultural  products.  It 
also  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  same 
market  to  the  twelve  foreign  countries 
and  of  all  British  possessions,  for  which 
we  obtain  no  reciprocating  or  compensat- 
ing advantages. 

"This  abandons  the  policy  of  Imperial 
trade  relations  with  the  British  people,  our 
best  customers,  and  centres  our  hopes 
upon  the  American  people. 

"It  is  at  best  a  rash  and  perilous  experi- 
ment inconsiderately  and  unwarrantedly 
undertaken,  in  the  period  of  unequalled 
development  and  prosperity,  after  the 
country  had  long  outgrown  the  conditions 
in  which  such  a  policy  was  once  thought 
desirable." 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  province  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Rockies  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  spots  in 
all  Canada. 

Hon.  Richard  McBride,  the  premier, 
has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  future 
prime  minister  of  Canada.  He  wires  his 
views : 

"J  am  opposed  to  Reciprocity  from  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  it  will  prove 
most  hurtful  to  Canada.  Undoubtedly 
the  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to  gain 
control  of  our  natural  resources. 

"There  is  no  need  for  Canada  to  give 
any  concessions,  as  the  United  States, 
by  pressure  within  its  own  borders, 
would  be  forced  to  lower  its  tariff  in  any 
event. 

"Reciprocity  will  disorganize  Canada's 
trade  by  changing  routes  from  East  to 
West,  to  North  and  South,  and  will  thus 
injure  our  present  transportation   routes. 


R.    L.    BORDEN. 

"The  market  in  the  United  States  will 
not  give  higher  prices;  but  the  door  will 
be  opened  in  Canada,  not  only  for  United 
States  agricultural  products,  including 
live  stock,  but  to  twelve  other  countries 
under  the  "Favored  Nation  Clause." 
These  include  Argentina,  which  now  ex- 
ports immense  quantities  of  frozen  meat, 
at  a  rate  that  will  seriously  injure  the 
Canadian  producer. 

"British  Columbia  and  the  Provinces 
that  ship  fruit  to  the  Prairie  country  will 
be  very  badly  hit  by  free  fruit  shipped  in 
from  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 

"On  National  and  Economic  lines  it  is 
foolish  to  so  interlock  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  so  that  we  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  withdraw  from  the  grasp 
should  we  endeavor  to  do  so." 

ONTARIO  OPPOSES  IT. 

Sir  James  Pliny  Whitney,  Premier  of 

Ontario  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Conserv- 
ative leader  also  and  says: — 

"What  has  transpired,  since  the  time 
that  I  made  my  address  on  Reciprocity 
in  the  Legislative  A.ssembly  on  March 
9th  last,  both  at  Washington  and  at  Otta- 
wa, has  strengthened  me  in  my  views  on 
this  question." 
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SIR    J.    WHITNEY. 


HON.    P.     McBRIDE 


HON.    R.    P.    ROBLIN. 


ALBERTA  WANTS  MARKETS. 

Laconic,  indeed,  is  the  de.spatc'li  from 
the  Premier  of  Alberta. 

"I  beheve  Reciprocity  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  Province  of  Alberta." 

Signed       Arthur  L.  Sifton. 

While  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  late  minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  and  a  brother  of  the 
Albertan  Premier,  is  touring  Ontario 
against  the  Government  and  the  pact, 
the  Alberta  end  of  the  family  is  as  strong 
in  his  attitude  for  the  agreement. 

TOO  BUSY  TO  KNOW. 

The  smallest  of  the  provinces  is  sea- 
girt Prince  Edward  Island,  with  Hon. 
Justice  Ilaszard  as  Premier. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  by  Farmer's 
Magazine,  the  premier's  secretary  states 
that  he  is  too  busy  to  estimate  the  ques- 
tion a,s  to  it.s  influence  on  the  Island 
province. 


QUEBEC 

Tlie  Premier  of  Quebec,  Sir  Lomer 
Oouin,  has  not  replied  to  our  request  for 
a  statement  of  his  position  as  to  recipro- 
city. Quebec  was  almost  solidly  Liberal, 
supporting  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  last 
contest.  The  Nationalists'  movement, 
with  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  head  and  front  of 
the  movement,  has  apparently  made  some 
impression  upon  the  French-Canadian, 
wliich  will  draw  some  support  from  Sir 
Wilfrid.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Gilbert  in 
the  bye-election  for  Drummond  and  Ar- 
thabasca  has  stimulated  the  hopes  of  the 
descendant  of  Papineau  for  praise  among 
the  immortals  of  our  sister  provinces.  Sir 
W^ilfrid  has  appealed  to  Quebec  in  his 
characteristic  manner,  and  as  Quebec  is 
largely  an  agricultural  province,  it  is  but 
safe  to  predict  that  she  will  not  wander 
far  away  from  the  po.ssibility  of  the  tariff 
advantaac. 


HON.F.     L.    HASZARD. 


HON.    J.    D.    HAZEN. 


WALTER    SCOTT. 


PAKTY  LEADERS  ON      KECUPUOCITY 
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HON.    G.    H.    MURRAY. 


HON.    A.    L.    SIFTON. 


SIR    L.    GOUIN. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Mr.  Hazen,  Premier  of  New  Brunswick, 
has  not  replied.  This  province  is  also  an 
agricultural  one,  wherein  hay  and  potatoe.-^ 
and  the  products  of  forest,  mine  and 
stream  excel.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  farmers  of  this  province  will  be, 
as  Hon.  Mr.  Murray  of  Nova  Scotia  states, 
rather  inclined  to  the  chance  of  trade  with 
the  Eastern  States,  which  the  present 
movement  opens  up  for  them. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  INSISTENT. 

Hon.  G.  H.  Murray  wires: — 

"For  a  great  many  years  the  peojile  of 
Canada  have  earnestly  desired  to  obtain 
a  fair  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  Every  public  man  of  fir.'^t 
rank  down  to  a  very  recent  date  proclaim- 
ed himself  an  advocate  of  reciprocity  in 
natural  products.  In  my  opinion  there 
never  was  a  commercial  policy  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  people  which  gave  more 
widespread  promise,  of  advantage.  The 
agreement  offers  the  prospect  of  increased 
trade  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
In  previous'  reciprocity  negotiations  the 
chief  stumbling  block  had  been  with  re- 
spect to  manufactories.  I  cannot  under- 
stand wherein  there  can  be  any  reasonable 
objection  to  an  agreement  which  simplv 
offers  to  Canadians  the  benefit  of  a  free 
exchange  in  a  large  range  of  natural  pro- 
ducts without  in  any  way  dislocating  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

"In  the  lower  provinces  particularly  the 
importance  of  better  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  has  been  universally 
recognized.  The  great  industries  of  Nova 
Scotia,   New  Brunswick   and  Prince  Ed- 


ward Ishuid  are  farming,  fruit  growing, 
fishing,  lumbering  and  mining.  Every- 
one of  those  industries  has  been  well  con- 
sidered and  cared  for  in  the  reciprocity 
agreement  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  to  no  part  of  the  Dominion  does  this 
agreement  bring  greater  hope  then  to  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

"The  great  strength  of  Nova  Scotia  con- 
sists in  the  diversity  of  her  resources  and 
agriculture  is  but  one  of  our  important 
industries  which  will  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  agreement.  For  fruit  grow- 
ers *he  large  cities  in  the  Eastern  States 
will  furnish  profitable  markets,  especially 
for  the  earlier  varieties  of  apples  and  our 
smaller  fruits  which  mature  later  here 
than  in  the  States.  There  is  a  splendid 
market  opened  for  our  surplus  hay  and 
lambs.  Our  potato  growers  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island  and  this 
province  regard  the  prospect  of  a  free 
market  in  the  United  States  with  great 
satisfaction.  In  fact  the  farmer  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

"The  kind  of  reciprocity  that  all  lead- 
ing public  men  of  Canada  have  sought  for 
many  years  is  now  within  our  grasp.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  intelligent  thoughtful 
consideration  by  our  farming  population 
will  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
consummation  of  this  agreement  is  mo«t 
desirable  in  their  interests." 

SASKATCHEWAN  STRONG. 

Hon.  Walter  Scott,  of  Saskatchewan, 
has  wired  his  strong  accord  with  the  pre- 
sent question,  but  his  message  has 
not  arrived  in  time  for  publication. 


The  Initiative  and  The 
Referendum 


By 
W.  C.  Good,  B.A. 


BELIEVIilRS  ill  Democracy  meet  with 
many  discouragements;  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  many 
evils  that  continue  to  manifest  themselves 
under  various  so-called  democracies  are 
due  to  any  inherent  defects  in  the  Princi- 
ple of  Democracy  or  rather  to  imperfec- 
tions in  its  realization,  inherent  limitations 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  and  the  in- 
evitable relative  failure  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions. When  the  ancient  monarch- 
ical system  was  modified  by  the  creation 
of  legislative  bodies  composed  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  there  were 
many  sanguine  persons  who  thought  that 
practically  everything  in  the  way  of  politi- 
cal reform  had  been  secured.  And  yet 
the  candid  observer  of  conditions  where 
so-called  "Responsible  Government"  ex- 
ists, and  where,  according  to  current  views, 
democratic  government  has  been  realized, 
is  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
such  huge  evils  and  defects  as  sometimes 
dispose  one  to  look  back  upon  ages  long 
gone  by  with  more  or  less  desire  for  their 
resurrection.  Such,  I  take  it,  accounts 
in  large  measure  for  the  political  philoso- 
])hy  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

But,  when  one  realizes  how  little  genu- 
ine democracy  is  practiced  under  osten- 
.-ibly  democratic  forms  of  government, 
one  is  not  altogether  surprised  at  this  re- 
trospective attitude.  Is  there  much  differ- 
ence between  an  hereditary  monarch  and 
a  ruler  or  body  of  rulers  elected  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years?  Are  not  both  subject 
to  popular  opinion?  Are  not  both  con.sti- 
tutionally  able  to  thwart  the  people's  wish- 
es within  certain  limits?     And,  with  our 


l)re.-ent  methods  of  election,  have  we  pop- 
I'lar  or  only  majority  representation?  The 
more  I  see  of  contemporary  "democratic" 
institutions,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with 
tlie  thought  that  we  have  scarcely  made  a 
1  eginning  in  the  application  of  democratic 
]»rinciples;  and  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
lo  attribute  the  "failures  of  democracy" 
either  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  political 
machinery,  or  to  defects  of  human  nature 
that  exist  under  all  political  .systems.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  element  of  democracy  in  our 
'•Election.s,"  elected  governments  and  leg- 
i.-latures;  and  for  that  element,  small 
though  it  be,  all  believers  in  democracy 
must  be  profoundly  thankful.  It  has  giv- 
en the  elector  some  intermittent  sense  of 
his  civic  responsibility,  and  has  begun 
that  process  of  civic  education  which  is 
the  end  and  justification  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  without  which  they  are  un- 
workable. 

Democracy  is,  indeed,  the  only  system 
both  rational  in  theory  and  workable  in 
practice.  It  alone  contains  within  itself 
the  seed  of  future  progress.  Monarchy  or 
Aristocracy  may  be  all  very  well  as  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  mankind,  but  they 
possess  neither  continuity  nor  the  promise 
of  any  general  permanent  improvement 
in  society.  It  is  no  more  rational  to  ex- 
pect a  child  to  grow  to  manhood  without 
the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  him, 
and  the  consequent  development  in  him 
of  the  powder  and  art  of  self-government 
than  it  is  to  expect  any  permanent  ad- 
vancement in  ."society  without  the  similar 
development  of  self-government  and  the 
civic  conscience.     Genuine  democracv  has 
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not  failed,  and  cannot  fail.  The  good 
seed  in  many  cases  has  fallen  upon  stony 
ground,  or  perhaps  upon  ground  full  of 
thorns  and  thistles,  and  he  is  a  shallow 
thinker  who  would  confound  the  weeds 
with  the  good  grain  which  they  them- 
selves have  choked  out.  Wendell  Pliilips 
says: 

"Trust  the  people — the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the 
good  and  the  bad — with  the  gravest  questions,  and 
In  the  end  you  educate  the  race.  At  the  same  time 
you  secure,  not  perfect  institutions,  not  necessarily 
good  ones,  but  the  best  institutions  possible  while 
human  nature  is  the  basis  and  only  material  to 
build   with." 

There  is  sound  sense  in  this  ad- 
vice, demonstrated  by  the  achievements 
cf  the  greatest  leaders  of  humanity. 

Now  I  propose,  in  what  follows,  to  des- 
cribe and  explain  two  political  devices 
which  have  been  designed  to  apply  the 
principles  of  democracy  more  perfectly, 
and  to  show  how  these  devices  may  be  used 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  social  progress.  I  shall 
try  to  make  no  extravagant  claims  for 
them,  being  assured  in  my  own  mind  that 
they  have  but  to  be  understood  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  friends  of  good 
government. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

The  two  devices  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  generally  known  as  the  Initiative  and 
the  Referendum,  and  together  constitute 
Direct,  as  opposed  to  Indirect,  legislation. 
They  do  not  propose  to  abolish  indirect 
legislation  by  elected  "representatives," 
but  only  to  so  modify  or  check  that  sys- 
tem as  to  remedy  some  of  the  greater  evils 
connected  with  it. 

The  Initiative  is  the  right  of  a  certain 
number  of  duly  qualified  voters — usually 
eight  per  cent,  where  it  is  in  operation — 
to  propose  a  law  by  petition.  The  pro- 
posed law  (with  the  petition)  is  sent  to 
the  legislature  and  may  be  enacted  by 
them.  If  they  do  not  enact  it  then  it  is 
obligatory  upon  them  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  people  in  a  referendum,  and  the 
decision  of  the  people  is  final. 

The  Referendum  is  of  several  kinds: — 

1.  The  Obligatory  Referendum,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  legislative  body  must  al- 
ways submit  certain  laws  to  the  people  for 
sanction  or  repeal.  Municipal  Councils  in 
Ontario  are  subject  to  the  Obligatory  Re- 
ferendum with  respect  to  money  by-laws, 

2.  The  Optional  Referendum,  (a)  at 
the  option  of  the  legislature,  and   (b)  at 


the  option  of  the  people,  The  Referen- 
dum at  the  option  of  the  legislature  has 
been  in  occasional  use  for  some  length  of 
time  in  Canada,  and  is  already  constitu- 
tional. It  allows  a  legislature  to  submit  to 
the  people  any  measure  for  which  it  does 
not  care  to  a.«sume  the  responsibility.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  of  little  use,  being 
of  no  avail  when  most  needed,  that  is, 
when  objectionable  legislation  is  enacted 
through  corrupt  influences.  The  Refer- 
endum at  the  option  of  the  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  yet  constitutional  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  right  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  duly  qualified  electors — usually  five 
per  cent,  where  it  is  in  operation — to  de- 
mand the  legislature  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  final  approval  or  rejection,  any 
law  or  laws  which  it  may  pass.  This  puts 
a  check  upon  legislative  action,  and  places 
the  responsibility  directly  where,  in  any 
democratic  system,  it  ultimately  belongs, 
namely,  upon  the  people. 

Now  there  are  not  a  few  individuals 
who,  without  much  investigation  and  re- 
flection, take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
is,  is  best,  and  who  find  our  present  system 
Oi  "responsible  party  government"  good 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  With 
such  I  shall  not  here  argue,  not  being 
hopeful  of  stirring  them  to  action.  But 
there  are  many  who  both  see  plainly  and 
feel  keenly  the  abuses  that  have  grown 
up  with  our  representative  system,  and 
who  would  welcome  any  suggestion  that 
promised  relief.  If  such  can  be  shown 
that  the  advantages  of  the  representative 
.system,  "its  compactness,  legal  wisdom, 
experience,  power  of  work,  etc."  can  be 
retained,  while  its  evils — ha.ste,  complex- 
ity, corruption,  error,  etc. — can  be  largely 
abolished  by  the  adoption  and  use  of 
Direct  Legislation,  then  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  press  for  such  changes  as  will  se- 
cure for  us  this  "common  denominator  of 
all  reform." 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOWN    MEETING. 

Direct 'LegLslation  in  America,  while  it 
has  existed  for  centuries,  in  a  primitive 
form,  in  the  New  England  "Town-Meet- 
ing," is,  in  its  more  modern  form,  an  im- 
portation from  Switzerland,  where,  since 
18fio,  it  has  come  into  increasing  use.  In 
1001,  Direct  Legislation  was  practiced  in 
all  of  Switzerland's  cities,  most  of  its  com- 
munes, in  21  out  of  22  cantons,  and  in  the 
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Feileral  Govcriinieut.  Fourteen  of  the 
cantons  had  the  obligatory,  and  seven  the 
optional  referendum.  The  Confederation 
;ulo{)ted  the  Optional  Referendum  in 
1S74.  The  Initiative  is  in  use  in  17  can- 
Ions  and  was  adopted  by  the  Confedera- 
liou  in  1891. 

That  these  political  reforms  in  Switzer- 
land have  not  been  without  marked  effect, 
let  the  following  facts  and  statements  testi- 
ly- 
Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 

free,  and  there  are  in  the  country  six  fully 
equipped  universities,  besides  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  Geneva  alone,  with 
a  population  not  half  that  of  Toronto, 
supports,  from  her  own  resources,  a  uni- 
versity with  a  faculty  of  100  professors 
The  Swiss  are  amongst  the  best  educated 
]u  the  world  to-day. 

SWISS    PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 

Through  Direct  Legislation,  Switzer- 
land has  secured  public  ownership  of  the 
liquor  business,  and  has  instituted  state 
life  insurance  and  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency. She  has  adopted  national  owner- 
ship of  railways,  and  has  the  best  system 
of  federal  post  office,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  express  services  in  existence.  Direct 
and  non-transferable  taxes  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  indirect  and  transferable 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  tariff  tax), 
while  direct  taxation  has  been  made  pro- 
gressive. In  Zurich  fifty  years  ago  all 
taxes  were  indirect:  now,  $32  out  of  $34 
is  raised  by  direct  and  progressive  taxa- 
tion of  incomes,  inheritances  and  real  es- 
tate. When  one  realizes  that  the  change 
from  indirect  to  direct  taxation  is  a  fair 
mea.sure  of  social  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  civilization,  these  figures  are 
very  significant: 

NO  LOBBYIST  THERE. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  went  to  study  Swiss 
Government  in  1888,  wrote: 

"The  Zurich  legislature  knows  nothing  of  bribery. 
It  never  sees  a  lobbyist.  There  are  no  vestiges  re- 
maining of  the  public  extravagance,  the  confusion 
o.'  laws,  the  partisan  feeling,  the  personal  cam- 
paigns, characteristic  of  representative  govern - 
n\ent3     .     .     ." 

Boyd  Winchester,  ex-U.S.  Minister  to 
Switzerland,  says  in  his  "Swiss  Republic:" 

"In  visiting  the  chambers  of  the  assembly  one  is 
I'luch  impressed  with  the  smooth  and  quiet  des- 
patch of  business.  The  members  are  not  seated  with 
reference  to  their  political  affiliations.  There  is  no 
filibustering,     no    vexatious    points    of    order     .     .     . 

"The  members  of  the  Assembly  practically  enjoy 
life  tenure.  Re-election,  alike  in  whole  confeder- 
ation   and    in    the   single    canton,    Is    the    rule     .     .     . 


This  sure  tenure  of  service  makes  those  chosen  look 
ui)on  it  as  the  business  of  their  lives.  Without  this 
permanence  such  men  as  now  fill  it  could  not  be 
induced  to  do  so." 

Sir  Francis  Adams  says : 

"The  Swiss  voter  is  (luite  ready  to  vote  again  and 
Mfe'aiu  for  tlie  same  candidates.  He  probably  looks 
upon  them  as  good  men  of  business,  with  long  ex- 
perience of  parliamentary  and  federal  affairs,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  if  measures  are  passed  of 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, he  and  his  fellows  can  combine  to  reject 
tliem   at   the   referendum." 

ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

John  A.  Hobson,  the  eminent  English 
publicist  and  economist,  writing  in  the 
Goiitemporary  Review  after-  a  visit  to 
Switzerland,  thus  sums  up  the  advantages 
of  Direct  Legislation: 

"1.  That  it  provides  a  remedy  for 
intentional  or  unintentional  misrep- 
resentation on  the  part  of  elected  leg- 
islatures, and  secures  laws  conform- 
able to  the  actual  will  of  the  major- 
ity. 

"2.  That  it  enhances  the  popular 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  law. 

"3.  That  it  eliminates  much  waste 
of  political  energy  by  enabling  pro- 
posals of  unknown  value  to  be  sub- 
mitted separately  to  a  quantitative 
test." 

Of  the  training  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment which  Direct  Legislation  gives,  Mr. 
Ilobson  says: 

"It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  a  people 
whose  direct  contribution  to  self-government  con- 
sists in  a  single  vote,  cast  at  intervals  of  several 
years,  not  for  a  policy  or  even  for  a  measure,  but 
for  a  party  or  a  personality,  can  be,  or  is  capable 
of  becoming,  a  genuinely  self-governing  people. 
Some  amount  of  regular  responsibility  for  concrete 
acts  of  conduct  is  surely  an  essential  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  self-reliant  people  as  of  a  self-reliant  in- 
dividual." 

Oregon's  attempt. 
The  agitation  for  Direct  Legislation  in 
the  United  States  began  about  1890,  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
work,  and  has  already  borne  fruit  in  many 
amendments    to    State    Constitutions  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Direct  Legisla- 
tion.   The  State  of  Oregon  deserves  credit 
for  the  fullest  application  of  the.se  princi- 
ples, and  in  this  connection  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  from  a  speech  of  Hon, 
Jonathan  Bourne  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  May  5,  1910. 
"Oregon's    next    -step    in    popular 
government  was  the  adoption  of  the 
initiative    and     referendum    amend- 
ment    to     the     constitution,     which 
amendment  was    adopted    in   June, 
1902,  by  a  vote  of  62,024  to  5,668.  It 
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provides  that  legislative  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, but  the  people  reserve  to  theni- 
seives  the  power  to  propose  laws  and 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  and 
to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls 
independent  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  also  reserve  power  to  approve 
or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the 
legislature.  An  initiative  petition 
must  be  signed  by  8  per  cent,  of  the 
legal  voters  .  .  .  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  not  le.ss  than 
four  months  before  the  election. 

"A  referendum  petition  need  be 
signed  by  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  within  ninety  days  after  final 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  which 
passed  the  bill  on  which  the  referen- 
dum is  demanded.  (It  should  be 
remarked  here  that  all  legislative 
acts  except  urgency  measures  remain 
constitutionally  inoperative  during 
this  ninety  days). 

"In  addition  to  the  publicity  inci- 
dent to  the  circulation  of  the  peti- 
tions, the  law  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  mail  to  every  registered 
voter  in  the  State,  a  printed  pamphlet 
containing  a  true  copy  of  the  title 
and  text  of  each  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  the  propon- 
ents and  the  opponents  of  the  law 
have  the  right  to  insert  in  said 
pamphlet,  at  the  actual  cost  to  them- 
selves of  paper  and  printing  only, 
such  arguments  as  they  see  fit  to 
make.  These  pamphlets  must 
be  mailed  not  later  than  55  days  be- 
fore a  general  election  and  20  days 
before  a  special  election. 

"The  initiative  develops  the  elector- 
ate, placing  directly  upon  them  the 
responsibility  for  legislation  enacted 
under  its  provision;  the  referendum 
elevates  the  legislature  because  of  the 
possibly  of  its  use  in  case  of  unde- 
sirable legislation.  Brains,  ideas  and 
argument,  rather  than  money,  intim- 
idation and  logrolling,  govern  the 
standards  of  legislation." 

EQUALIZATION    OP   TAXATION. 

Senator  Bourne  goes  on  to  speak  at  some 
length  of  Oregon's  experience  in  the  use 


of  Direct  Legislation,  but  I  shall  only 
quote  here  one  paragraph,  and  that 
because  of  its  special  significance  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  who  have  been  agita- 
ting for  years  for  Equalization  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

"In  Oregon,  as  in  many  other 
States,  there  has  long  been  a  feeling 
that  certain  classes  of  corporations 
which  own  very  little  tangible  prop- 
erty, do  not  bear  their  proper  share 
of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Legisla- 
tures failed  to  provide  a  remedy.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation the  State  Grange,  proceeding 
under  the  initiative  proposed  a  law 
levying  a  gross-earnings  tax  of  3  per 
cent,  on  sleeping  car,  refrigerator 
car,  and  oil  car  companies,  which 
measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69,- 
635  to  6,441.  The  Grange  also  pro- 
posed a  similar  law  levying  a  gross- 
earnings  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  ex- 
press, and  2  per  cent,  on  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  70,872  to 
6,360.  Each  of  these  gross-earnings 
tax  laws  applies  only  to  intra  state 
business." 

Some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  cost 
of  Direct  Legislation  are  obtainable  from 
Oregon.  The  submission  of  32  measures 
at  three  different  elections  has  cost  the 
state  $25,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $781 
tor  each  measure.  In  1908  there  were  19 
measures  submitted,  at  a  cost  of  $12,362. 
Five  of  these  19  measures  were  submitted 
without  argument.  Upon  the  other  14 
measures,  19  arguments  were  submitted 
at  a  cost  to  the  authors  of  $3,157.  Con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  money  voted  to 
private  corporations  as  subsidies,  bonuses 
and  bounties,  as  well  as  the  extensive  land 
grants  made  to  railway  companies,  many 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  put  a  stop 
to  by  Direct  Legislation,  the  cost,  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum is  less  than  nothing,  not  to  speak 
of  its  profound  educational  value. 

Governor  Chamberlain,  one  of  Oregon's 
most  esteemed  governors,  gives  this  testi- 
mony regarding  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum :    "The  best  people  of  my  state  are     i 
overwhelmingly    in   favor     of  them    and     j 
more  than  satisfied  with  their  workings,     i 
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They  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  State." 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  i  shall  here  en- 
umerate brielly  some  of  the  advantages  of 
Direct  Legislation : 

1.  It  is  the  key  to  'progress,  because 
it  educates  the  people  to  understand 
public  questions. 

2.  It  will  tend  to  purify  politics. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  bribe  a 
few  men  to  betray  their  trust;  but  it 
is  a  different  matter  to  bribe  the  elec- 
torate to  vote  against  their  own  in- 
terests. As  the  Hon.  James  Bryce 
says:  "The  legislators  can  be  'got  at'; 
the  people  cannot." 

3.  It  will  help  undermine  parti- 
sanship, because,  when  specific  meas- 
ures are  submitted,  independent  judg- 
ment is  called  for,  and  the  level  of 
discussion  raised.  Party  loyalty  loses 
its  pertinence  and  force. 

4.  It  will  disentangle  issues.  What 
is  more  disheartening  to  the  inde- 
pendent voter  than  to  be  asked  to 
choose  between  two  parties  whose 
"platforms"  are  partly  to  his  liking 
and  partly  not?  How  can  he  exercise 
any  political  judgment  and  further 
those  causes  which  he  favors?  At 
present  he  is  largely  disfranchised, 
and  is  in  fact  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  the  extreme  partisan. 
W.  H.  Lecky,  English  statesman 
and  writer,  says:  The  Referendum 
would  have  the  immense  advantage 
of  disentangling  issues,  separating  one 
great  question  from  the  many  minor 
questions  with  which  it  may  be  mix- 
ed. Confused  or  blended  issues  are 
among  the  greatest  political  dangers 
of  our  time." 

5.  It  will  simplify  law,  because 
a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple must  be  both  simple  and  clear. 

6.  It  will  automatically  disfran- 
cJiise  the  unfit,  because  in  a  vote  upon 
a  specific  measure  the  ignorant  or  in- 
different will  remain  away  from  the 
polls. 

7.  It  gives  a  safety-valve  for  popu- 
lar discontent.  In  a  free  country  revo- 
lutionary or  disruptive  forces  are 
camparatively  harmless,  whereas,  un- 
der a  repressive  system  they  accumu- 
late and  explode  with  violence. 


8.  It  will  have  a  profound  educa- 
tional effect,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already. 

9.  Experience  favors  it.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  in  this  connec- 
tion. Let  me  add  an  extract  from 
Professor  Waurin,  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  writing  in  1897:  "In  the 
middle  of  this  century  the  aristo- 
cratic regime  in  Switzerland  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  representative  demo- 
cracy. The  pure  representative  sys- 
tem, however,  was  not  destined  to 
last  long.  The  people  soon  became 
aware  that  in  the  latter  regime  the 
country  was  over-ridden  by  political 
'coteries,'  prone  to  sacrifice  the  gen- 
eral good  to  party  or  personal  inter- 
ests, and  thus  was  brought  about  the 
development  of  Direct  Democracy. 
Then  appeared  two  institutions:  the 
referendum  and  the  right  of  popular 
initiative,  to  which  has  of  late  been 
added,  as  a  necessary  complement, 
proportional   representation." 

WHAT  IS  THE  RECALL. 

Associated  with  the  Initiative  and  the 
Referendum  one  usually  finds  what  is 
known  as  the  Recall.  This  provides  that 
any  elected  officer  of  the  people  must,  up- 
on petition  of  the  electors  (usually  25  per 
cent.)  resign  or  submit  to  re-election.  The 
Recall  is  mainly  an  admonitory  or  pre- 
cautionary measure,  the  existence  of  which 
will  prevent  the  necessity  for  its  use,  and 
is,  in  any  event,  an  entirely  secondary  de- 
vice. It  was  secured  in  Oregon  in  1908, 
under  the  Initiative,  by  a  vote  of  58,381 
to  31,002. 

Proportional  Representation,  now  being 
investigated  by  Government  Commission, 
is  also  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  Direct 
Legislation,  though  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. Where  it  is  in  operation,  as  in 
Switzerland,  it  has  usually  been  secured 
under  the  Initiative. 

The  agitation  for  Direct  Legislation  in 
Canada  has  been  fairly  widespread,  and 
some  applications  have  been  in  existence 
for  years,  chiefly  in  municipal  politics.  Of 
late,  the  agitation  in  its  favor  has  gather- 
ed great  weight  in  the  North- West  prov- 
inces, and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  feature  of  provincial  government 
on  the  prairies.  Being  already  a  fairly 
prominent  feature   of   municipal   govern- 
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ment,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and 
education  before  it  will  be  extended  to 
provincial,  and  then  to  federal  affairs.  In 
provincial  politics  many  questions  have 
arisen  or  are  yet  before  us  that  could  be 
fairly  and  quickly  settled  through  Direct 
Legislation,  while  in  Dominion  politics  it 
would  be  a  splendid  substitute  for  the 
Senate.  A  second  chamber  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  legislative  action,  and 
to  render  it  less  likely  for  questionable 
acts  to  be  passed.  But  when  the  second 
chamber  is  filled  with  creatures  of  the 
dominant  party  it  is  either  no  check  at 
all,  or  merely  a  stupid  brake  upon  the 
wheel  of  progress.  No  legitimate  func- 
tion of  a  second  chamber  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  Direct  Legislation ;  and  even  so 
conservative  a  body  as  the  English  House 
of  Lords  has  lately  proposed  a  referendum 
to  break  the  deadlock  between  them  and 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Some  currency  has  been  obtained  in 
Canada  for  the  shallow  and  baseless  opin- 
ion that  Direct  Legislation  is  un-British, 
and  subversive  of  our  whole  system  of 
"responsible  government."  Not  to  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  there  being  some  good 
features  of  government  evolved  outside 
Great  Britain,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  very  genius  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution is  its  adaptability  to  changing  con- 
ditions; and  it  is  even  now  in  the  throes  of 
a  new-birth  where  from  it  may  emerge  to- 
morrow quite  different  from  what  it  is 
to-day.  As  to  Direct  Legislation's  being 
subversive  of  "responsible  government"  it 
would  simply  make  the  responsibility  con- 
tinuous instead  of  intermittent.  If  a 
government,  under  the  party  system,  ob- 
tain its  power  from  the  electors,  surely  it 
may  renounce  some  of  that  power  in  favor 
of  those  from  w^hom  it  is  derived!  Legis- 
lative bodies  in  Canada  have  now  the  op- 
tion of  using  the  referendum :  surely  they 
can  share  that  option  with  the  people  if 
they  will.  And,  if  it  be  contended  that  our 
legislative  system  is  fixed  by  the  British 


North  America  Act,  we  answer  that  it  is 
easy  to   get  that  act  amended  whenever 
and  ill  wliutever  way  the  Canadian  people 
c'e-iic.    lOilher  ignorance,  or  the  deliberate         | 
intention   to  befog  the  matter,  is  respon-        I 
sible  for  the  idea  that  Direct  Legislation        ; 
cannot  be  worked  under  the  British  sys- 
tem.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  it  would 
ultimately   break   down   the  "Party   Sys- 
tem," as  it  has  in  Switzerland ;  but,  in  the 
opinion    of  many,    no    consummation  is 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

WEAKNESS  OF  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

So  far  as  practical  politics  are  concern- 
ed everything  depends  upon  the  education 
of  the  peole.  When  direct  legislation  is 
sufficiently  understood,  it  will  be  demand- 
ed ;  and  then  it  will  be  obtained.  There 
must  be  a  popular  agitation  in  its  favor. 
As  a  political  intrument  it  will  be  of  im- 
mense value,  but  our  electors  must  feel 
keenly  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
machinery  before  they  will  demand  some- 
thing else.  Even  now  we  are  confronted 
with  a  Dominion  election  in  which, 
though  the  main  issue  is  singularly  prom- 
inent, a  number  of  issues  of  very  different 
nature  and  magnitude  will  be  so  blended 
that  the  independent  voter  is  well-nigh 
hopeless.  Little  improvement  is  to  be 
hoped  for  until  political  reform  modern- 
izes our  machinery  of  government,  and, 
as  a  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
basic  reform  the  securing  of  the  optional 
referendum,  and  the  right  of  popular  ini- 
tiative stands  out  pre-eminent. 

Bibliographical  Note.— Interested  readers  will  ob- 
t,'.in  full  information  as  to  the  Progress  of  Direct 
IjCgislntion  from  "Equity,"  a  quarterly  publication 
edited  and  published  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  1520 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  also  publishes 
other  matter  along  similar  lines.  The  full  text  of 
the  speech  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  already 
referred  to,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  McClure's  Maga- 
zine is  now  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
n.ovement  in  Oregon;  while  the  columns  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Guide,  the  official  organ  of  the 
organized  farmers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  contain  much  information  and  discussion 
respecting  Direct   Legislation. 
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Charles  McMurdy 


THE  plowing  tests  of  the  fourth 
annual  Agricultural  Motor  Com- 
l)etition  began  on  Tuesday, 
July  18,  on  a  tract  of  land  im- 
mediately adjoining  that  plowed 
in  last  year's  competitjion,  about  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  on  the 
Htonewall  branch  of  the  C.P.R. 

The  Winnipeg  Agricultural  Motor 
Competition  was  inaugiirated  four  years 
ago  by  the  late  A.  Burness  Greig,  with  a 
view  of  securing  accurate  data  which 
would  afford  a  comparison  of  the  various 
points  of  superiority  possessed  by  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  makes  of  farm  tractors, 
both  internal  combustion  and  steam; 
which  would  increase  the  farmers'  interest 
in  farm  tractors  and  assist  them  in  choos- 
ing the  kind  best  suited  to  their  needs, 
and  which  would  stimulate  manufacturers 
toward  greater  development  in  farm  trac- 
tors.     Each   year   the     competition     has 


grown  in  interest  and  importance;  this 
year  there  were  thirty  engines  en- 
tered, while  last  year  there  were  only 
eighteen;  but  this  growth  itself  has  en- 
dangered the  future  development  of  the 
competition,  for  it  has  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  it  demands  more  adequate 
facilities  than  are  at  present  afforded.  Un- 
less Winnipeg  bestirs  herself  she  is  in 
danger  of  losing  it;  Peoria,  Illinois,  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  at  Des  Moines  and  the 
Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
are  being  mentioned  as  actively  seeking 
to  secure  the  competition,  and  as  being 
ready  to  provide  suitable  and  adequate 
facilities  such  as  are  generally  felt  to  be 
lacking  at  Winnipeg.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  would  be  confronted  at  any 
of  these  places  would  be  that  of  finding 
tracts  of  land  large  enough  to  hold  the 
plowing  tests  on. 
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Crowd  following  the  engines  in  the  Plowing  Contest  at  Winnipeg. 


ON    THE    STICKY    GUMBO. 

The  footing  upon  which  the  engines 
had  to  work  and  upon  which  judges  and 
tjpectators  had  to  move  about  was  very  lui- 
pleasant.  Anyone  who  has  been  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  knows  what  the 
"gumbo"  is  like.  It  resembles  hot  glue, 
and  when  the  ground  is  wet,  a.s  it  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  ten  days  occupied  by 
the  brake  tests,  getting  about  is  hard 
work.  While  the  light  engines  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  over  the  ground,  the 
heavy  ones  —  especially  the  steamers — 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  in  spite  of 
many  loads  of  cinders  which  were  dump- 
ed about  the  brakes,  their  wheels  sank 
deeply  in  the  soft  spots.  A  .suitable  foot- 
ing for  the  engines  while  working  on  the 
brake  would  facilitate  the  tests.    It  would 


also  be  advantageous  if  brakes  and  belts 
were  housed  over,  as  several  of  the  tests 
this  year  were  interrupted  by  rain,  which 
made  the  belt  slip. 

There  is  no  criticism  attached  to  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Greig  or  to  any  of  his  able 
assistants.  The  competition  owes  its 
growth  largely  to  Professor  Greig's  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  He  is  as  desirous  of  im- 
proved accommodations  as  is  anyone  else, 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  induce  the 
AVinnipeg  Industrial  Exhibition  A.«:soci- 
ation  to  make  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  afford  suitable  facilities.  The  associ- 
ation pays  the  expenses  of  the  competi- 
tion, which  are  trifling,  but  authorizes  no 
aditional  expenditures. 

The  different  manufacturers  of  tract- 
ors spent  large  amounts  of  money  on  the 


engine  up  to  its  axles  in  gumbo,  being 
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Gas  tractors  were  a'succoss  in  tlie  Plowing  Contest,  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  firms  ; 
working  out^a  good  light  engine  now. 


competition  this  year.  The  expense  of 
shipping  one  to  eight  or  ten  engines  to 
Winnipeg  and  keeping  them  there  for 
three  weeks,  with  three  to  a  dozen  em- 
ployes, is  heavy;  nndoubtedlj^,  this  year's 
competition  cost  all  tlie  manufacturers  to- 
gether $1,000  to  $1,500  a  day  for  three 
weeks.  Many  manufacturers  are  asking 
themselves  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle. 

It  is  felt  by  many  that  the  test  upon 
which  the  competition  is  based  do  not 
provide  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  com- 
parison of  the  merits  of  the  different 
kinds  and  designs  of  tractors.  There  are 
three  tests  to  which  each  engine  is  sub- 
jected— the  two-hour  economy  test  on  the 
Ijrake,  the  half-hour  maximum  brake  test 
and  the  plowing  test,  which  occupies  six 
or  seven  hours.  In  addition  to  these  tests 
the  engine  is  'given  a  certain  .score  for 
general  excellence  of  design  and  constnic- 
tion,  accessibility  of  parts,  ease  of  mani- 
pulation, lack  of  vibration,  etc.  It  is 
quite  generally  felt,  however,  that  in  the 


two-hour  economy  brake  test  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  fuel  consump- 
tion and  not  enough  to  the  durability  of 
the  engine. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL   COMBUS- 
TION   ENGINE. 

This  year's  competition,  however,  was 
of  great  interest  and  value.  Its  greatest 
interest  lay  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  In  last  year's  competi- 
tion there  were  twelve  internal  combus- 
tion engines  and  six  steamers;  this  year 
there  were  twenty-four  internal  combus- 
tion engines  and  six  steamers.  The  most 
interesting  and  important  development  of 
the  competition  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  any  internal  combustion  en- 
gine can  burn  kerosene  just  as  well  as 
the  so-called  kerosene-burning  engines, 
the  only  change  required  being  a  slightlv 
different  carburetor.  Prior  to  this  year's 
competition  many  farmers  and  others  sup- 
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that  only  engines  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction could  burn  kerosene.  In  last 
year's  competition  there  was  only  one 
kerosene  burning  engine  entered,  and  this 
was  withdrawn  by  the  manufacturers  be- 
cause a  separate  class  was  not  provided  for 
kerosene  burning  engines.  This  year 
there  were  eight  engines  entered  in  the 
kerosene  class,  every  one  of  these  engines, 
with  a  slightly  different  carburetor,  being 
also  entered  in  the  gasoline  classes. 

COLLEGE    EXPERTS    AT    WORK. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  com- 
petition were  Prof.  A.  R.  Greig,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  and 
Prof.  L.  J.  Smith,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College,  Winnipeg.  The  judges  were 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Prof.  C.  I.  Gunness,  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering.  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.D. ; 
and  Prof.  H.  H.  Musselman,  professor  of 
farm  mechanics,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing,  Mich.  Students  from 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  assist- 
ed in  making  observations  and  recording 
data.  Each  competitor  was  allowed  to 
appoint  one  of  his  own  men  to  act  as  an 
observer  during  the  tests  of  engines  other 
than  his  own. 

The  entries  this  year  were  divided  into 
six  classes — four  for  internal  combustion 
engines  and  two  for  steamers.  Three 
of  the  internal  combustion  classes 
were  for  gasoline  burners  and  one 
for  kerosene.  The  three  classifications  of 
gasoline  engines  were  gauged  upon  piston 
displacement  as  follows: 

Class  A — Piston  displacement  of  300 
cubic  feet  per  minute  and  under. 

Class  B — Piston  displacement  over  300 
and  under  500  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Class  C — Piston  displacement  500  cul)ic 
feet  per  minute  and  over. 

Class  D  was  for  kerosene  engines  of  all 
sizes. 

Piston  displacement  was  calculated  on 
a  basis  of  a  piston  speed  of  700  feet  per 
minute,  and  was  equal  to  the  total  piston 
area  in  square  feet  multiplied  by  700. 

In  the  two  classes  for  steam  engines, 
the  piston  displacement  was  calculated 
according  to  the  following  formula:  A  is 


piston  area  in  square  feet,  P  is  boiler 
pressure  and  450  is  taken  as  a  standard 
speed : 

Ax450xP 

Class  F. =  over  60  and 

500  under  100. 

A  X  450  X  P 

Class  G. =  100  or  over. 

500 

THE   BRAKE    TESTS. 

There  were  two  brakes  in  use — one  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan, the  other  to  the  Manitoba  Agricul- 
tural College.  On  one  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  was  indicated  by 
a  tachometer  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a 
small  belt,  and  on  the  other  there  was 
a  counter,  from  which  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  was  read  with  the 
aid  of  a  watch.  Small  streams  of  water 
were  thrown  on  the  inside  of  the  drums 
by  pipes  and  the  water  was  carried  away 
by  scoop-shaped  pipes,  so  that  there  was 
always  cool  water  on  the  inside  of  the 
drums;  otherwise  the  water  would  soon 
have  boiled  away  and  the  friction  would 
have  burned  the  ropes. 

The  process  by  which  the  horse  power 
delivered  on  the  belt  was  determined  is 
simple.  One  horse  power  is  the  power 
required  to  raise  33,000  pounds  one  foot 


The  brake  test  demonstrated. 

in  one  minute,  and  therefore  there  are 
just  three  factors  in  the  problem — load, 
distance  and  time.  The  load  is  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  _  pull  upon  the  rope 
caused  by  the  friction  upon  the  rapidly 
revolving  drum;  the  distance  is  the  cir- 
cuujference  of  the  center  of  the  rope  and 
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tho  tiiiio  is  the  nuiiiher  of  revolutions  per 
iiiimite.  Therefore  the  load,  multiplied 
by  the  eireuuifereueo  in  feet  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  and  di- 
vided hj  38,000,  gives  the  horse  power. 
Thus,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  is  50 
inches;  to  this  is  added  1.25  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  rope;  multiply  this  re- 
sult (51.25  in.)  by  "pi"  (3.141G), 
which  gives  the  circumference  in  inches 
(161)  and  divide  by  12,  to  reduce  it  to 
feet  (13.41)  ;  nuiltiply  this  result  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  (240) 
and  also  by  the  load  (520  lbs.)  ;  this  pro- 
duct, divided  by  33,000,  gives  the  horse 
power,  which,  in  the  case  cited,  is  50. 
To  this  was  added  a  certain  allowance  for 
the  horse  power  used  up  in  revolving  the 
drmn  alone,  exclusive  of  the  friction  up- 
on the  ropes. 

The  amount  of  fuel  and  water  used 
was  carefully  measured  and  from  this  was 
figured  the  horse  power  hours  per  unit  of 
fuel  and  per  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
just  the  load  indicated  by  the  beam, 
unit  of  fuel  used  was  the  imperial  gallon 
(seven  pounds  of  gasoline  ahd  7.9 
pounds  of  kerosene)  ;  the  imperial  gallon 
is  one-fifth  larger  than  the  United  States 
gallon. 

The  following  were  the  rules  used  in 
preparing  scores: 

(a)  Scoring  for  horse  power  hours  per 
unit  of  fuel  used  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
100  per  cent,  or  full  score  to  best  record 
for  each  kind  of  fuel,  and  all  other 
records  rated  proportionately. 

(b)  Scoring  for  water  used  per  hour 
gal.  of  capacity  substantially  the  basis 
cited  above. 

(c)  Scoring  for  efficiency  as  taken 
from  the  mean  effective  pressure  shall  be 
as  follows:  The  M.E.P.  shall  be  calculated 
from  the  B.H.P.  developed  in  brake  test, 
and  the  highe.st  record  so  secured  shall  be 
scored  100  per  cent,  or  full  score  and  all 
other  records  scored  proportionately. 


((I)  Horse  power  liours  per  100  gals, 
water. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  the  maximum 
tests  shall  represent  the  maximum  contin- 
iious  power  output  without  change  of 
si)eedi  and  shall  be  determined  by  the 
judges. 

(/)  The  scoring  of  economical  load 
(•()m[)ared  with  maximum  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

II.   V.  per  100  cu.  in.  of  pi.ston  dis- 
placement     12 

Maximum  test  in  excess  of  economy 

test    '.       5 

Fuel  consumption    3 

Total  for  both  int.  coml).  and  steam     20 
(g)   The  score  for  condition  of  engine 
in  maximum  test  shall  be  decided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Steadiness  of  running    2 

Vibration 3 

Loose  parts 10 

Ikarings 10 

Cleanline.ss  and  excessive  lubrication       5 

Total  for  both  int.  and  steam ....     30 

Resolved,  that  the  20  points  allotted  to 
the  following  three  features  for  two-hour 
brake  test  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Int.  Comb.     Steam. 
Steadiness  of  running..      10  5 

Vibration 5  2yo 

Condition  of  engine   ...       5  21/2 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the 
(Irawljar  pull  in  horse  power.  A  traction 
dynamometer  is  fastened  to  the  drawbar 
of  the  engine  and  a  set  of  gang  plows  is 
fastened  to  the  dynamometer;  when  the 
engine  has  covered  a  certain  distance  the 
average  reading  of  the  dynamometer, 
which  we  will  say  is  7,000  pounds,  multi- 
]:)lied  by  the  number  of  feet  traveled 
(which  we  will  say  is  5,280)  and  divided 
by  the  time  (.say  28  minutes)  and  by 
33,000,  gives  the  horse  power  (40). 


The  Real  Reciprocity 


By 
A.  L.  McCredie,  B.A.,  B.S.A. 


The  policij  of  Farmer's  Magazine  has  always  been  to  give  both 
sides  of  every  question.  Previous  issues  have  contained  articles 
favoring  Reciprocity.  The  following  article  gives  viost  succinctly 
the  arguments  against.  The  turiter  is  already  known  to  our  read- 
ers as  an  earnest  advocate  of  agricultural  reform  and  a  competent 
f.tudent  of  economic  questions.  As  a  former  lecturer  in  Economics 
at  0  A.  v.,  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  getting  at  these  questions 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 


WHEN  we  read  an  article  on  a  poli- 
tical question — especially  near  el- 
ection time — we  feel  a  natural  curi- 
osity as  to  whether  public  spirit  or  self  in- 
terest is  the  underlying  motive!  As  this 
is  an  anti-reciprocity  argument  my  read- 
ers and  the  argument  itself  deserve  a  clear 
explanation  of  why  it  is  published. 

It  is  published  because  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
Canada  cannot  be  served  by  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  Like  my  family, 
I  have  always  been  a  Liberal.  My  people 
are  farmers.  My  life  work  is  farm  journal- 
ism. My  father  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange.  My  education  has 
been  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  in  economics  at  the  University.  I 
have  investigated  many  farm  problems, 
but  never  one  in  which  the  facts  give  such 
clear  conviction — and  that  conviction  is 
that  reciprocity  is  wrong.  Let  those  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

We  had  reciprocity  before,  from  1854 
to  1866.  Many  believe  that  that  period 
of  good  times  will  come  again  if  we  "get 
the  United  States  market"  again.  to 
quote  Profes.sor  Adam  Shortt,  formerly 
of  Queen's  University,  now  of  the  Can- 
adian Conservation  Commission:  "Much 
of  the  export  trade  to  the  United 
States  was  really  a  transit  trade ;  either 
the  same  goods,  or  their  equilavent,  being 
shipped  from  Atlantic  Ports.     Then,  dur- 


ing the  Civil  War  the  United  States  was 
extensively  purchasing  supplies  and  had 
little  to  sell.  Canadians  themselves  have 
been  greatly  deceived  by  the  figures  of  the 
reciprocity  period,  and  have  imagined 
that  a  like  result  would  flow  from  a  re- 
newal of  reciprocal  trade." 

Professor  Leacock  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  C.  C.  James,  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  also  give 
the  Crimean  and  American  Civil  AVars  as 
the  causes  of  good  prices  from  1854  to 
1866. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  Reciprocity  Bill 
really  proposes.  First:  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  wheat,  barley  and 
other  grains,  hay,  etc.,  hogs,  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  dairy  products,  pouUry,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.  Some  twelve  other  countries,  by 
"favored  nation"  treaties,  enjoy  free  entry 
of  these  products  into  our  market,  with- 
out granting  ouy  products  any  reduction 
of  their  duties.  Further,  a  reduction  of 
duties  on  farm  implements  is  involved ; 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  wagons, 
binders  and  mowers;  and  of  five 
per  cent,  on  plows,  harrows,  culti- 
vators, hay  tools,  threshing  machines, 
feed  cutters,  etc.  The  duty  reduc- 
tions on  implements  will  amount  actual- 
ly to  very  little — to  less  than  $3.00  on 
a  binder,  for  instance.  Much  of  this  ad- 
vantage will  no  doubt  be  seized  by  agents, 
or  in  freight  charges.  Both  usually 
charge  "all  the  traffic  will  bear!"  Remem- 
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ber  that  provioiLs  redvictions  in  duty  from 
35  per  cent,  to  17 1/2  per  cent,  did  not 
produce  a  reduction  in  prices.  Prices  of 
binders  are  higher! 

It  is  clear  that  Reciprocal  free  trade 
will  be  beneficial  only  if  for  the  greater 
value  of  our  products  there  is  a  better 
market  in  the  United  States  than  in  Can- 
ada. If  the  market  there  is  not  better  on 
the  whole,  we  r/ill  gain  nothing;  and  if 
that  market  is  not  so  good  as  ours,  taken 
altogether,  we  must  lose. 

Supply  and  demand  are  the  great  regu- 
lators of  prices.  We  have  records  of  sup- 
plies and  of  prices  of  farm  products,  and 
can  thus  judge  demand  in  both  countries. 
Roth  countries  are  exporters  to  Europe 
of  the  products  of  our  individual  farms. 
The  United  States  shipped  last  year  over 
^'^275,000,000  worth  of  such  products,  and 
we  shipped  $140,000,000  worth.  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  "water  finds  its 
own  level,"  and  that  so  long  as  the  United 
States  is  producing  a  surplus  at  all,  that 
country  cannot  absorb  ours.  They  will  be 
exporting  a  surnlus  till  their  population 
grows  to  400,000,000.  Half  their  avail- 
al)le  western  lands  are  still  untilled,  and 
intensive  farming,  rapidly  being  extend- 
ed, will  triple  their  per  acre  yields,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Conservation  Com- 
mission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
can  profit  by  our  exports  to  them,  in 
many  instances,  by  acting  as  middle- 
men, and  bv  increasing  thereby  the  traflfic 
on  their  railroads,  etc.:  also  by  manufac- 
turing our  prodi(cts.  One  such  profit  can 
be  foreseen  in  millinq;  our  wheat  in  the 
United  States;  and  then  in  feeding  the 
milling  by-products — bran,  etc.,  to  their 
cattle,  hogs  a)iid  poultrv.  The  greater 
their  flour  industry  and  flour  exports,  the 
greater  the  amount  and  the  cheaper  the 
prices  of  their  by-products.  The  cheaper 
the.se  feeds  become,  the  greater  the  profits 
of  the  United  States  farmers  feedine; 
them  and  marketing  the  cattle,  hogs,  etc.. 
which  they  would  sell  in  competition  with 
our  own.  Rut  they  would  thus  profit  at 
our  expense. 

Let  us  take  individual  farm  products 
and  analyze  their  market  conditions, 
beginning  with  wheat,  tlie  "reat  "Western 
consideration.  The  Grain  Orowers'  Guide 
quotes  comparative  prices  at  Minneapolis 
and   Winnipeg  in    evidence;   the   former 


a\eraging  about  five  cents  per  bushel 
higher  for  the  last  five  or  six  ^^ears.  Of 
this  amount,  two  cents  would  be  taken  to 
})ay  freight  to  Minneapolis,  leaving  an 
apparent  net  advantage  of  three  cents  per 
bushel  under  reciprocity. 

Rut  these  Minneapolis  prices  might  be 
called  "famine"  prices  for  No.  1  Hard. 
They  are  paid  for  the  very  small  amount, 
relatively,  of  hard  wheat  grown  in  the 
United  States — in  Dakota  and  adjacent 
border  territory.  A  small  proportion  of 
hard  wheat  must  be  blended  with  the 
softer  con  mi  on  supply  to  give  quality  to 
the  flour.  Reciprocity  will  open  the  flood- 
gate for  Canadian  wheat,  which  is  all 
hard  in  the  West,  and  the  limited  supply 
and  its  enhanced  price  will  end  together 
Already  October  options  on  Minneapolis 
market  are  quoted  lower  than  at  Winni- 
peg. In  other  words,  the  market  our 
grain  growers  have  been  led  to  desire 
will  not  pay  them  as  much  as  our  own, 
for  delivery  after  our  election !  It  is  all 
very  .simple.  Minneapolis  millers,  like 
our  own,  sell  their  surplus  flour  in  Eng- 
land chiefly,  and  their  prices  for  wheat 
are  necessarily  such  as  will  enable  them 
to  sell  there  in  competition  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Our  wheat  exports  (1909)  were  worth 
$80,000,000  of  the  total  $140,000,000  of 
our  exports  of  farm  products.  Any  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  reciprocitv  must 
be  sought  in  the  remaining  $60,000,000. 
Rut  we  can  be  sure  of  losing — not  in 
price  of  wheat,  but  in  the  profits  of  mill- 
ing it  in  foreign  instead  of  home  com- 
munities, in  traffic  per  rail  and  canal ; 
according  to  the  amount  of  our  wheat 
that  should  go  south.  Some  day  we 
would  also  regret  the  loss  of  our  mill 
feed.  Therein  we  are  exporting,  unne- 
cessarily, a  vitally  necessary  fertilizer. 

Next  consider  cattle-rai.sing,  the  basis 
of  our  hoped-for — and  petitioned — chill- 
ed meat  trade.  The  new  market,  a.s  all 
the  world  knows,  consists  of  one  buyer — 
the  Reef  Trust.  The  U.  S.  Government 
Investigating  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  six  years  ago  convicted 
them  of  the  following  acts;  of  vital  in- 
terest to  us  if  we  are  to  give  them  a  free 
opening  in  our  cattle  market: 

1 .  They  control  regularly  all  buying 
in  their  markets,  wiaintaining  only  a  fic- 
tion of  bidding.     Their  prices  over  three 
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years  prior  to  1905  were  so  discouraging 
to  cattlemen  that  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  country  decreased  to  a  value  of 
$163,000,000  in  that  time,  and  again  de- 
creased in  1909  by  2,100,000  head! 

2.  They  used  control  over  railroads 
to  force  rebates,  and  dictated  rates  which 
compelled  shipment  to  their  controlled 
market  centres. 

3.  They  absolutely  control  98  per  cent, 
of  the  slaughtering  in  centres  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  50  per  cent,  to  95 
per  cent,  of  the  meat  trade  of  Eastern 
cities;  dictating  absolutely  the  price  of 
meats.  These  conditions  still  e.xist  de- 
spite the  great  power  of  90,000,000  people, 
their  law  and  government. 

Cattle  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
United  States  have  alwavs  been  able  to 


widely  circulated  tabulation  of  average 
prices  for  hogs  on  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
markets,  by  which  the  former  were  made 
to  appear  as  good  as  the  latter.  Taking 
Chicago  prices — the  central  U.  S.  market 
— and  Toronto  prices — the  central  Can- 
adian market — for  the  past  seven  years, 
the  latter  are  higher  by  at  least  72yo 
cents  over  that  period,  and  at  no  time 
were  lower.    Note  the  yearly  averages: 

Can.  prices 


Chicago 

Toronto 

higher  by 

1904 

$5.15 

$5.32 

.17 

1905 

5.25 

6.41 

1.16 

1906 

6.25 

7.17 

.92 

1907 

6.10 

6.85 

.75 

1 908 

5.70 

6.87 

1.17 

1909 

7.35 

8.04 

.69 

1910 

8.90 

9.11 

.21 

The  worried  Liberals 

produce  beef  more  cheaply,  and  .so  sell  for 
profit  at  lower  figures  than  our  farmers. 
Their  markets  have  not  allowed  them  suf- 
ficient profit,  even  with  cheap  corn, 
no  winter  feeding  and  the  hog 
as  a  by-product,  to  prevent  them 
quitting  the  industry  to  the  ex- 
tent described.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  colossal  object-lesson  to  warrtint  our 
farmers  in  desiring  free  trade  in  cattle. 
Australia,  because  of  the  character  of  the 
Beef  Trust,  has  specifically  forbidden 
its  trading  there  at  all. 

Hogs  are,  like  cattle,  the  plaything  of 
the  Trust  in  the  United  States.  I  regret 
to  l)e  obliged  to  point  out  the  error  in  a 


"Try  it  for  a  year! " 

These  figures  are  borne  out  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  experts  who  in- 
vestigated i^rices  of  all  commodities  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  pact  prior  to  the 
negotiations  between  representatives  of 
the  two  governments.  See  Senate  Docu- 
ment 849,  U.S.A.  There  will  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  farmers  who  recall 
the  importations  of  "American"  hogs  in 
l)ond  for  pticking  and  re-export  not  long 
ago.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  came 
to  the  rescue  of  our  hog  raisers  then  with 
a  cholera  quarantine.  If  prices  in  Can- 
ada had  not  been  higher  than  in  the 
States,  no  such  course  would  have  been 
worth  while,  for  no  hogs  would  have  been 
imported. 
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Our  exports  of  hogs  in  1909  were  only 
about  $4,000  worth.  Our  exports  of 
hai-on  were  $8,414,000.  Our  imports  of 
l.acon  totiilled  $785,000.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  f>aining-  a  wider  market,  we 
must  face  .serious  competition  at  home, 
with  the  corn-fed  ho,<;s  of  the  Middle 
West.  Moreover,  we  must  be  i)re- 
pared  to  sacrifice  the  superior  reputation 
of  our  l)acon  in  the  English  market, 
when  our  corn  hogs  enter  and  leave  our 
packing-houses  beside  our  own.  Still  we 
find  no  possibility  of  benefit  from  reci- 
procity. We  have  left  of  our  surplus, 
which  seeks  a  l)etter  market,  onlv  $42,- 
000,000. 

For  forty  years  we  have  been  develop- 
ing a  dairy  indu.stry  at  home  and  a  re- 
putation for  its  products  abroad.  Great 
Britain  takes  the  chee.se  surplus  of  the 
world— in  1909  to  the  total  value  of  $33,- 
23(S,r)65.  Of  that  amount  Canada  sup- 
plied $22,100,108,  or  over  two-thirds  the 
total!  The  United  States  also  had  a  sur- 
plus of  cheese  for  export.  Do  you  need 
to  be  told  that  the  British  market  is  the 
only  one  of  the  two  worth   considering? 

To  supply  cheese  to  this  exporting 
country,  which  does  not  need  it,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  our  solidly  estab- 
lished— laborioiisly  established — scientific 
cheese-making  proce.sses,  the  uniformity 
of  which  it  is  that  has  given  our  com- 
manding market  position  in  England, 
and  our  steady,  secure  and  profitable  re- 
venues at  home.  Merely  to  change  those 
processes  to  give  the  U.  S.  market^  the 
kind  of  chee.se  it  wants  will  demoralize 
our  cheese  industry,  as  every  dairy  farm- 
er knows.  We  owe  the  cheese  indu.stry 
too  much,  we  need  its  backing  too  surely 
to  grasp  at  the  shadow  of  a  market  of  the 
kind    described. 

Our  butter  export  surplus  in  1909  was 
only  $905,973.  Our  butter  is  therefore 
largely  consumed  at  home.  This  is  en- 
couraging to  the  dairyman  because  it 
means  —  with  protection — he  is  assured 
of  the  world's  best  prices  right  at  home. 
This  is  true  of  our  butter  as  any  market 
paper  will  show.  Yet  we  have  not  yet 
developed  our  butter-making  industry  as 
has  been  done  with  our  cheese-making 
Even  last  year  over  547,000  lbs.  of  Au.« 
tralian  butter  in  1910  —  which  paid  4 
cents  per  lb.  duty — were  imported.  Aus 
t-alia,   Ne\v   Zealand,    Denmark,    Russia,' 
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Sweden,  etc.,  the  biggest  butter-exporting 
countries,  will  be  free  to  enter  our  market 
as  "favored  treaty  nations,"  under  this 
reciprocity  bill.  They  would  not  lose 
such  an  opportunity.  Yet  we  would  have 
to  pay  from  two  to  six  cents  duty  to  enter 
their  home  market!  Cheese  and  butter 
reduce  the  po.ssibilities  imder  reciprocity 
to  the  remaining  surplus  worth  less  than 
$19,000,000. 

Sheep  raising  is  not  yet  a  flourishing 
industry  in  Canada,  though  of  late  farm- 
ers in  all  parts  of  Canada  have  been  com- 
ing to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  profitable  branches  of  farming. 
In  the  West  it  is  desired,  as  well  as  in 
the  East,  if  only  as  a  means  of  reducing 
weeds,  and  in  the  rougher  parts  of  Can- 
ada sheep  offer  almost  the  only  means  of 
money-making.  Even  Mr.  Drury  is  on 
record  as  urging  from  his  own  experience 
that  all  farmers  put  in  sheep  as  a  net 
source  of  profit !  He  name.s,  indeed,  a  re- 
turn annually  greater  than  his  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  tariff  to  the  aver- 
age farmer!  The  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  la.st  year  undertook  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  sheep  ques- 
tion, sending  two  experts  to  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  throughout  Canada. 
They  urged  energetic  encouragement  of 
sheep-raising  by  the  Government. 

The  an.swer  i.s — reciprocity.  Recipro- 
city throws  open  our  ports  to  Australian 
sheep,  Argentine  sheep,  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States,  to  depress  our  prices  below 
the  levels  of  possible  profit.  As  our 
woolen  industries  have  not  yet  developed 
to  where  they  can  economically  take  un- 
graded wools,  and  without  proper  grading 
stations,  our  farmers  who  would  raise 
sheep  must  depend  on  the  carcass  largelv 
for  their  profit.  Last  year  Australia  sent 
us  over  300,000  carcasses,  which  paid  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent.,  and  then  undersold 
our  own !  The  Canadian  markets  at  the 
present  are  receiving  stead}'-  shipments  of 
sheep  and  lambs  from  the  U.  S.,  which 
pay  the  same  duty  and  undersell  the  Can- 
adian animals.  Reciprocity  thus  ruins 
our  sheep  industry. 

Farmers'  wives  have  always  taken  per- 
sonal interest  in  poultry  and  eggs.  Nowa- 
days the  profits  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  intei'est  the  farmer  himself. 
Formerly  the  hens  did  their  own  hatch- 
ing —  whenever  the  spirit  moved  them ! 
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Now  the  incubator,  costing  np  to  $45.00, 
is  regarded  as  a  paying  investment,  and 
the  hens  are  kept  busy  producing  the  eggs 
and  made  to  do  it  in  winter.  Yet  the 
industry  has  scarcely  begun  to  occupy  its 
proper  place.  Last  year  Canadians  ate  over 
two  and  a  quarter  million  eggs  more  than 
were  produced  in  Canada!  Practically  all 
that  importation  came  from  the  United 
States — the  "wider  market"  for  our 
eggs ;  paying  three  cents  duty ! 

When  reciprocity  takes  effect  —  if  it 
does — the  price  of  eggs  will  drop  per- 
manently to  a  lower  level  by  three  cents. 
Figure  out  yoi;r  own  loss  at  three  cents 
])er  dozen  for  ten  years'  total  egg  produc- 
tion. 


Uncle  Wilt  (who  IS  rather  short  sighted)      Vow    if  this 
yer  blame  log  don  t  roll,  I  d  oughter  catch  somethin. 

The  same  is  true  of  poultry,  and  to  the 
same  extent.  The  duty  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy  would  remove  is  20  per  cent. 
That  means  great  increase  of  importations 
from  the  Southern  States.  Instead  of  en- 
couragement for  our  farmers  it  means  en- 
couragement of  the  negro.  A  market 
worth  millions  of  dollars'  profit  to  our 
farmers,  and  a  purely  home  market  at 
that,  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Reciprocity  will'  totally  destroy  the 
present  profitable  horse  trade  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  Alberta.  Liberals  admit  this 
but  claim  that  New  York  State  will  give 
us  one  as  good.  This  is  not  true.  Hack- 
neys will  sell  well  in  the  new  market,  but 
they  are  only  two  per  cent,  of  our  out- 
put. Heavy  draft  horses  will  not  sell 
better  than  thev  do  now  in  Liverpool,  if 
as  well.     It  is  wise  to  analyse  statements 


made  by  politicians  in  this  respect.  We 
lose  in  depres.sed  prices  of  horses  at  least 
$50.00  each,  or  on  surplus  sales,  $2,500,- 
000  at  least  annually. 

Barley  offers  one  undeniable  bene- 
fit our  farmers  may  exj^ect  from  reci- 
procity— if  used  wisely.  So  far  m  it  may 
safely  be  grown,  it  will  give  the  farmer 
a  beneficial  exchange  for  corn  for  feeding 
to  cattle,  as  a  bushel  of  barley  will  pay 
for  two  bu.shels  of  corn,  or  something  like 
that  amount.  As  a  crop,  barley  is 
a  shallow,  expensive  feeder,  how- 
ever, and  is  hard  on  the  soil. 
Mr.  C.  C.  James,  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Americana,  says  of  our  form- 
er export  trade  in  barley:  "Gradually  the 
farmer  built  up  a  big  barley  trade  that 
was  temporarily  very  profitable,  but  ul- 
timately ruinous  to  the  farm  lands." 
Moreover,  its  value  in  feeding  hogs  for 
bacon  is  much  greater  than  corn,  and  our 
farmers  know  that  our  bacon  hog  is  an 
asset  not  lightly  to  be  sacrificed  by  heed- 
less feeding.  In  any  case,  our  barley 
crop  cannot  well  be  extended  to  any  ex- 
tent. Even  in  the  old  days  of  "free  bar- 
ley" less  was  grown  than  to-day  by  nearly 
one-third,  and  total  available  acreage  in 
I^astern  Canada  has  not  increased.  Bar- 
ley alone  will  never  justify  reciprocity, 
therefore. 

In  fruit,  our  apple  market  for  the 
next  ten  years  may  possibly  be  slightly 
improved.  The  great  increase  of  apple- 
planting,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  States,  however,  will  thereafter 
nullify  that  advantage,  if  any.  There 
can  be  no  possible  benefit,  but  every 
harm  to  growers  of  peaches,  plums  and 
other  fruits.  Fruit  associations  and  Lib- 
eral M.  P.'s  for  fruit  districts  are  suffici- 
ently on  record  as  to  that  fact.  Again, 
nothing   in   fruits   will   .justify   the   pact 

How  then  does  the  balance  stand  on 
the  facts  of  farm  product  values?  We 
gain  no  market  in  wheat,  but  stand  to 
lose  in  other  ways  thereby.  We  will  risk 
all  and  lose  much  in  our  cattle  market. 
We  will  lose  $3,000,000  yearly  on  hogs, 
by  simple  calculation  of  average  loss  in 
price  on  our  annual  $30,000,000  hog  pro- 
duction. We  gain  nothing  and  risk  much 
on  cheese,  and  we  threaten  our  butter  in- 
dustry with  ruin.  We  lose  $2,500,000 
in  horses.  We  lose  millions  in  eggs  alone, 
besides  poultry.  We  gain  a  small  total 
in  barley  and  endanger  the  upward  march 
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of  our  farm  fertility.  Wc  lose  in  fruit  on 
the  whole.  No  wonder  the  Hon  Maek- 
euzie  Kin.u,,  Mini.ster  oi  Lahor,  aiul  J  Ion. 
Charles  Murphy  advise  their  urban  elect- 
ors that  this  agreement  with  the  United 
States  is  intended  to  lower  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  reducing  the  prices  of  food.  Even 
the  (Jlobe,  loyal  as  it  is  to  the  party,  makes 
the  same  statement.  Where  do  the  farm- 
ers come  in? 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  claims  support  for 
Reciprocity  because  both  he  and  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  sought  it  at  Washington. 
1  will  not  quote  against  this  plea  the  pas- 
sionate anti-reciprocity  speeches  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  in  1907,  when  asking  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  be  built  to  render 
us  independent  of  north  and  south 
traffic.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  times 
have  changed;  that  our  surplus  products 
of  $38,000,000  have  grown  to  $140,000,- 
000  through  the  development  of  British 
markets,  and  adequate  rapid  and  cold 
storage  transportation.  We  have  gained 
pro.sperity  by  another  road,  that  was  not 
open  in  Sir  John's  day.  We  do  not  need 
the  open  door  we  once  coveted,  which 
when  we  needed  it  was  slammed  in  our 
faces. 

We  are  asked  not  to  decline  the  "gene- 
rous offer"  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
asked  to  pooh-pooh  the  danger  of  com- 
mercial union  and  of  ultimate  annexation 
that  has  been  pointed  out.  We  are  asked 
at  least  to  "try  it  for  a  year  or  so."  This 
must  be  understood  clearly.  It  would 
mean  dislocating  our  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  traffic  systems,  so 
slowly  and  laboriously  built  up,  and  now 
so  valuable  and  secure,  for  no  compen- 
sating gain,  and  in  face  of  certain  loss 
on  the  whole.  There  is  no  generosity 
in  the  U.  S.  offer.  Taft  and  his  party  are 
trying  to  .save  their  faces  at  our  ex- 
pense. The  next  Democratic  Congress 
will  certainly  reduce  the  tariffs  without 
any  sacrifice  on  our  part. 

As  for  commercial  union  and  annexa- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  a  British 
preference  cannot  be  given  or  received  if 
we  move  toward  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  We  will  lo.se  our  control 
of  the  natural  resources  which  form  our 
great  strategic  .strength.  We  must  face  a 
future  of  uncertain  outcome  of  a  iiseless 
dicker — knowing  at  least  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  fickle  in  all  things 


but  their  acquisitiveness,  arrogant  before 
everyone  but  their  giant  Trusts,  will  pat- 
ronize us,  covet  us,  annoy  us  and  bully 
us.  This  they  have  always  done,  and  this 
they  did  only  last-  year.  This  they 
threaten  daily  in  their  press,  lest  we  re- 
fuse them  our  resources  and  our  markets. 
The  Democratic  leader  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  stated  that  the  U.  S. 
regarded  this  reciprocity  agreement  as 
calculated  to  result  in  annexation.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith,  "Bystander"  in  the 
Weekly  Sun  till  his  death,  and  founder 
of  its  constant  policy,  regarded  annexa- 
tion as  inevitable;  with  free  trade,  then 
commercial  union  as  the  steps  between. 
President  Taft  has  deliberately  expressed 
him.self  before  the  "great  American  pub- 
lic," as  follows: 

"I  have  said  that  this  was  a  critical 
time  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
reciprocity.  It  is  critical  because  unle.ss  it 
is  now  decided  favorable  to  reciprocity,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  no  such  op- 
portunity will  ever  again  comei  to  the 
United  States.  Forces  are  at  work 
in  England  and  in  Canada  to  separ- 
ate her  by  a  Chinese  wall  from  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  her  part  of  an  Im- 
perial commercial  band  reaching  from 
England  around  the  world  to  England 
again  by  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs, 
will  derive  an  impetus  from  the  rejection 
of  this  treaty." 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  reciprocity  is  intended  by  the  U.  S. 
as  a  wedge  to  divide  the  British  Empire, 
to  separate  Canada,  the  greatest  of  its 
nations,  and  to  reap  where  not  the  U.  S. 
l)ut  our  blood  kin  have  sown.  Farmers 
as  well  as  others  are  able  to  put  party 
and,  if  need  were,  self-interest,  to  one  side 
for  the  sake  of  the  country's  best  good 
and  in  order  to  hold  what  prestige  we 
have  for  ourselves  and  our  children 

The  farmers  have  asked  for  a  Govern- 
ment-owned Hudson's  Bay  Railway.  It 
is  refused.  They  asked  for  nationaliz- 
ation of  terminal  elevators.  They  were 
refused.  They  asked  for  aid  for  a  chill- 
ed meat  trade.  That  was  refused.  They 
asked  for  free  farm  implements  and  an 
increased  preference  to  British  goods. 
They  were  ref vised — but  reciprocitxi  de- 
creases the  'preference.  One  is  minded  of 
the  old  words,  "They  asked  for  bread 
and  ye  gave  them  a  stone." 


The  King's  Man  at  Washington 


By 

M.  O.  Hammond 


BETWEEN  the  world  of  politics  and 
the  atmosphere  of  diplomacy  a  wide 
gulf  seems  fixed.  The  one  is  a  reality 
and  obvious  to  the  common  man, 
because  in  the  political  world  the  common 
man  has  a  voice.  It  is  a  game  he  under- 
stands and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  played 
in  the  open :  the  politician  seeks  the  plat- 
form where  all  the  world  may  hear  him 
and  acclaim  his  genius.  But  the  diplomat 
works  in  the  quiet  of  the  chancellery.  He 
shrouds  his  movements  with  mystery.  He 
never  tells  all  he  knows.  He  transacts 
business  with  his  superiors  by  telegraph 
in  a  mystifying  code.  He  seeks,  not  the 
glare  of  the  platform  but  the  select  com- 
pany of  a  dinner  party  of  official  or  social 
standing,  and  attends  receptions  late  at 
night,  where  he  lingers  under  the  spell  of 
pretty  women  and  the  fiagrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers.  He  believes  in  the  dictum 
of  Talleyrand  that  the  dinner  table  is 
the  best  place  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business. 

In  a  word,  the  distinction  between 
politics  and  diplomacy  is  that  the  one  is 
national  and  the  other  international,  but 
he  would  be  rash  who  would  say  they  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  Politicians 
have  direct  relations  each  with  the  other 
in  their  own  country.  But  when  one 
nation  has  business  with  another  it  is 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  diplomacy. 
And  the  diplomacy  concerned  in  these  few 
lines  is  that  represented  by  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington,  presided  over  at 
present  by  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who 
recently  has  been  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
general  arbitration  with  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  great  Britain. 

It  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment as  this  that  the  people  of 


a  nation  realize  the  importance  of  mas- 
terly service  by  the  men  who  represent 
them  at  foreign  seats  of  government.  The 
record  of  diplomacy  is  scarred  by  many 
failures,  but  usually  they  are  covered  by 
no  worse  a  punishment  than  the  recall 
of  the  Minister  by  his  Home  Government. 
Should  he  score  a  triumph,  he  never  has 
the  worship  that  falls  to  the  victor  on  a 
battle-field.  For  many  years  Great  Britain 
paid  comparatively  slight  attention  to  her 
appointments  to  Washington,  an  i  Cana- 
dians have  made  bitter  complain C;  of  what 
they  thought  were  sacrifices  of  their  inter- 
ests by  the  representatives  of  Downing 
Street.  One  needs  only  to  mention  the 
award  in  the  Maine  Boundary  and  the  re- 
ported willingness  to  hand  over  this  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  bodily  after  the 
Civil  War  and  the  "Alabama"  claims  case. 
Better  days  have  dawned  and  recent 
treaty-making  has  been  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Canadian  Government 
themselves. 

The  step  which  now  seems  certain  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  making  of  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  movement  that  has  been  growing 
for  more  than  a  decade.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  Irish  dominated  the  politics  of 
the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that, 
carrying  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  the 
hatred  of  England  generated  at  home, 
they  made  cordial  relations  impossible. 
Now,  Ireland  is  being  pacified  by  by  con- 
cessions and  the  prospect  of  Home  Rule, 
while  the  present  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  is  of  Irish  birth  and  has 
a  long  and  satisfactory  record  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  Irish  people. 
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The  parties  to  the  uegotialions  of  1911 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  task,  for  a  formal  alliance  was  im- 
possible, from  the  jealousies  that  it  would 
create  with  other  nations,  and  the  con- 
flict it  would  cause  with  existing  under- 
standings and  alliances.  Long  before  Mr. 
Bryce  was  thought  of  as  an  ambassador, 
in  1899,  he  expressed  these  sentiments: 

"That  cordial  friendship  with  the 
United  States  which  we  all  desire  and 
should  all  prize  most  highly,  will  be  re- 
tarded, not  promoted,  by  talk  about 
formal  alliance.  The  suggestion  of  such 
an  alliance  creates  disquiet  and  suspicion 
abroad.  The  estabishment  of  permanent- 
ly friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  will  make  for  peace  not  only  be- 
tween England  and  America,  but  also  be- 
tween England  and  the  rest  of   the  world." 

These  words  came  from  a  busy  onlooker 
after  Lord  Pauncefote,  then  British  Min- 
ister to  Washington,  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  accomplishment  as  part  of 
the  brilliant  record  of  service  which  he 
left  behind  him.    But  of  that,  more  anon. 

The  initial  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  by  Great  Britain  at  Washington 


nnist  have  been  a  matter  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Here  was  a  hot-headed  young  na- 
tion, fresh  from  the  victories  of  a  long 
war  in  which  they  had  forever  thrown 
otf  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country  and 
set  out  on  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
only  true  path  of  freedom.  One  cannot 
imagine  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  George 
Hannnond,  the  first  envoy,  in  1791,  caus- 
ing any  great  purr  of  satisfaction  in  the 
heart  of  George  Washington.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  sent  any  silk  stockinged  aide  to 
the  wharf  to  invite  him  up,  and  to  say 
that  dinner  was  already  on  the  table.  The 
intercourse  between  them  was  doubtless 
confined  to  the  severe  formalities  that  cus- 
tomarily veil  international  hatreds  in  dip 
lomatic  circles. 

In  those  days  Washington  was  no  place 
for  a  white  man,  anyway,  doubtless  most 
of  them  thought;  for,  hounded  by  the 
exotic  blacks,  surrounded  by  pestilential 
swamps,  and  separated  by  many  miles 
from  any  decent  society,  the  diplomatic 
assignment  must  have  been  far  from  at- 
tractive. British  Envoys  came  and  went, 
however,  and  the  list  if  scanned  to-day  has 
an     occasional     glimmer    of     adventure. 
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Georj^e  Jlaiumond's  term  ended  in  1795. 
Then  came  Kobert  Liston,  1796  to  1800; 
Anthony  Merry,  1808  to  1806;  Hon. 
David  M.  Erskine,  1806  to  1809,  and  after 
him  came  trouble. 

The  record  of  Francis  James  Jackson, 
who  arrived  in  1809,  is  that  he  was  re- 
called at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  same  year.  Augustus 
John  Foster  presented  his  credentials  as 
successor  on  July  2,  1811,  but  the  record 
shows  that  his  "services  terminated  June 
21,  1811,  by  declaration  of  war  againsV 
Great  Britain."  Ah!  those  were  stirring 
days.  An  envoy  has  ceased  to  be  an  en- 
voy before  he  really  becomes  one.  The 
days  of  the  cable  and  the  wireless  were  yet 
to  come.  Mr.  Foster  retraced  his  steps  in 
haste  in  consequence  of  the  imjust  war 
that  the  young  republic  Avaged  on  the 
mother  country  in  the  hour  of  England's 
greatest  struggle  with  Napoleon.  If  he 
sought  any  revenge,  he  must  have  had  it 
in  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  and 
the  burning  of  Washington  as  one  of  the 
acts  of  retributive  justice. 

After  these  diversions  the  position  of 
the  British  envoy  settled  down  to  peaceful 
lines.  Hon.  Charles  Bagot  took  up  the 
thread  in  1816  and  served  to  1819;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  from  1820  to 
1823;  Right  Hon.  Charles  Richard  Vau- 
ghan  from  1825  to  1833 ;  Henrv  Stephen 


Fox  from  1836  to  1844;  Lord  Ashburton 
came  on  a  special  mi.ssion  in  1842;  Rt. 
Hon.  Richard  Pakenham  from  1844  to 
1847;  and  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  from  1849  to  1851. 

The  term  of  Lord  Lytton  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  early  history  of  the  em- 
l>assy.  He  wa.s  a  literary  man  of  reputa- 
tion, and  as  "Owen  Meredith"  he  is  re- 
membered with  delight  by  thousands  of 
readers  all  over  the  world.  The  Embassy 
in  those  days  was  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  old  Corcoran  House,  a  massive  brick 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Penn.sylvania 
and  Connecticut  Avenues,  facing  Lafay- 
ette Square,  around  which  the  best  of 
Washington  society  then  hovered.  A  high 
brick  wall  surrounded  the  garden,  much 
of  which  yet  remains,  and  in  this  seclu- 
.sion,  mid  a  profusion  of  blo.ssoming  mag- 
nolia and  tulip  trees,  the  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary forgot  the  cares  of  State  and 
wrote  his  cherished  "Lucile."  On  a  near- 
by corner  of  the  same  Square  is  the  De- 
catur House,  where  lived  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  who  fought  the  Pirates 
of  Tripoli  after  the  Revolution  when  the 
United  States  flag  was  not  yet  known  or 
respected  in  the  Barbary  States,  whose  ad- 
venturous inhabitants  made  havoc  on  the 
commerce  of  the  new  Republic. 

Following  the  Lytton  regime,  came 
John  Frennes  Twistleton  Crampton,  but 
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tlie  United  States  Government  broke  off 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  him  in  May, 
1856.  His  successor  was  Lord  Napier,  who 
served  from  1857  to  1859.  His  departure 
was  on  a  hint  from  the  United  States 
Government,  based  it  is  said  on  a  belief 
that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty,  having 
failed  to  acquaint  the  President  of  an  im- 
portant action  by  the  British  Government 
affecting  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  This, 
period,  however,  was  the  edge  of  the  Civil 
War  crisis,  and  another  account  credits 
Lord  Napier  with  a  too  great  fondness  for 
an  attractive  Southern  widow. 

Lord  Lyons,    who    was    Minister    from 

1859  to  1864,  had  the  immensely  difficult 
role  to  play  of  neutrality  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  War,  when  the  North  was 
constantly  jealous  of  the  friendship  of  the 
British  nation  for  the  South.  A  less  tact- 
ful man  might  have  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries to  war  when  everyone's  nerves  were 
on  edge.  One  useful  incident  in  allaying 
feeling  was  the   visit   to    Washington    in 

1860  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  Edward,  at  the  time  of  his  tour  of 
Canada.  The  young  Prince  was  received 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  whole  affair 
and  the  relation  of  Queen  Victoria  to  it 
did  much  to  quiet  northern  hostility  to 
England. 

Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  served  from 
1865  to  1867,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Elgin,  who  had  visited  Washington 
to  negotiate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854  during  his  term  as  Governor  of  Can- 
ada. Sir  Frederick  was  born  in  1814,  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1842  and 
died,  while  still  Minister  to  Washington, 
in  Boston  in  1867. 

A  long  term  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
followed,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
more  momentous  and  interesting  regimes 
of  the  last  generation. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Hon.  L.  S.  S. 
West,  afterwards  Lord  Sackville,  who  came 
in  1881.  His  family  relations  were  not 
thought  to  be  of  the  best,  and  he  was  given 
a  frigid  welcome  in  Washington  Society. 
However,  he  braved  it  through  until  Oc- 
tober, 1888,  when  an  incident  occurred 
whif^h  gave  him  long  notoriety  and  dis- 
turbed the  relations  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  a  considerable  time. 
A  Presidential  election  campaign  was  in 
progress  and  in  the  heat  of  it  a  man  in 
California  named   Morey   wrote   to  Lord, 


Sackville  and,  pretending  to  be  a  friend 
of  Great  Britain,  asked  the  Minister  which 
party  he  ought  to  support  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  relations  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  Envoy  replied  in  a  letter  mark- 
ed private,  unmindful  of  the  fact  as  after- 
wards shown,  that  it  was  a  trap,  advising 
Morey  to  support  the  Democratic  party. 
This,  of  course,  was  injudicious,  for  a  dip- 
lomat should  not  take  sides  in  an  election 
in  a  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  The 
letter  was  at  once  published,  and  it  created 
no  end  of  a  storm.  The  Republicans  were 
naturally  incensed,  while  the  democrats 
were  scarcely  less  so,  for  it  brought  down 
on  them  a  cloud  of  hatred  from  the  Irish 
in  the  country. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  United 
States  Government  demanded  the  recall 
of  Lord  Sackville,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  informed  by  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  that  for  reasons 
already  known  to  him  the  President  was 
convinced  that  his  continuance  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  official  capacity  of  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  was  no  longer  accept- 
able, and  would  be  consequently  detri- 
mental to  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  that  his  passports  were 
therefore  sent  to  him.  "Lord  Sackville 
accordingly  left  Washington,"  says  the 
official  chronicle,  briefly. 

The  effect  of  this  disturbance  on  the 
diplomatic  waters  was  felt  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  it  was  all  the  more  regret- 
table for  the  influence  it  reflected  from 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Irish 
question  across  the  sea.  The  result  would 
have  been  much  worse  had  it  not  been  for 
the  brilliant  efficiency  of  the  Minister 
from  Great  Britain  who  followed.  This 
was  Sir  Julian,  afterwards  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  whose  term  of  nearly  14  years  will 
ever  be  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of 
Britain's  diplomacy.  Although  he  came 
to  Washington  without  previous  diplo- 
matic experience,  having  been  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Foreign  office,  he  was  not  long 
in  his  post  before  he  had  demonstrated 
remarkable  capacity  and  initiative  for  his 
task. 

The  likenesses  of  Lord  Pauncefote  sug- 
gest a  stern  old  English  gentleman  pos- 
sessing something  of  the  dignity  and  un- 
bending quality  attributed  to  John  Bull 
himself.  While  he  had  the  dignity  and 
the  zeal  of  his  cause,  he  vet  was  intense- 
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ly  human,  and  was  not  only  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  while  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, but  was  personally  very  popular. 
Lady  Pauncefote  and  her  four  daughters 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  di- 
plomacy, and  they  lightened  his  burdens 
and  promoted  his  cause  at  the  various 
inevitable  social  functions. 

Lord  Pauncefote  was  fond  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  often  strolled  off  by  him- 
self in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city.  He 
had  a  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
ability,  of  its  kind,  of  the  average  street 
fakir,  and  was  often  seen  edging  into  a 
greasy  crowd  around  a  man  selling  lini- 
ment or  glue  for  mending  china,  or  some 
such  trifle  The  amiable  Ambassador — 
for  he  was  the  first  at  Washington  to  be 
given  that  rank — used  to  say  he  visited 
the  realm  of  the  fakir  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  talk,  and  that  many  men  in 
Parliament  had  much  less  forensic  ability 
than  the  spell-binders  of  the  street  cor- 
ners. 

On  one  occasion  Sir  Julian  was  the 
guest  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  Washington's 
famous  organization  of  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. He  had  a  pleasant  time,  of 
course,  and  met  the  hosts  as  fellow  men, 
not  as  correspondents.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  when  the  arbitration  treaty 
was  a  prominent  public  topic.  Sir  Julian 
met  on  a  street  car,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  spoke  to  the  Am- 
bassador, recalled  the  pleasure  his  visit 
had  afforded  the  Gridiron  Club,  and  pro- 
ceeded "^0  ask  him  about  the  treaty  then 
under  consideration.  To  his  astonish- 
ment Sir  Julian  spoke  freely  about  it  and 
gave  him  what  in  journalistic  parlance  is 
called  "a  good  story."  It  was  properly 
displayed  in  the  Baltimore  paper,  tele- 
graphed and  cabled  all  over  the  world 
and  created  a  great  stir  in  diplomatic  cir- 
cles. The  Ambassador  was  asked  to  dis- 
avow the  interview,  and  he  replied  that  he 
could  disavow  it,  but  truth  compelled  him 
to  say  that  he  "had  had  the  conversation 
with  an  amiable  person  on  a  tramcar." 

Lord  Pauncefote  brought  with  him  to 
Washington  all  the  Englishman's  love  of 
outdoor  exercise.  He  not  only  was  fond 
of  athletics  himself,  but  he  encouraged  it 
in  his  staff.  One  day  this  came  in  u.seful, 
for  a  mad  dog  seen  tearing  down  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Embassy  caused  two 
of  the  staff  to  vault  the  fence,  bear  down 


on  the  dog  and  kill  it  before  it  could  do 
anyone  any  harm. 

Sometimes  Lord  Pauncefote's  dignity 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Thus  for 
a  long  time  he  held  that  his  position  en- 
titled him  to  precedence  over  everybody 
except  the  President,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  venerable  diplomat  had  received  a 
special  hint  from  the  Foreign  Office  at 
London  that  he  consented  to  call  on  the 
Vice-President. 

Apart  from  the  charm  of  his  personal- 
ity, which  after  all  unfortunately  was  ap- 
preciated by  but  a  limited  circle,  Lord 
Pauncefote  earned  his  title  to  fame  by 
lasting  work  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  relations  were  seriously  strained  by 
the  blunder  of  Lord  Sackville,  he  set 
jibout  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings 
between  the  two  countries.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vexed  Alaska  seal  question,  and  negoti- 
ated with  Mr.  Blaine  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished the  Paris  tribunal.  This  was 
something  to  achieve  with  a  statesman  of 
the  Blaine  type,  for  his  diplomacy  was 
never  what  would  be  termed  of  the  pacific 
type,  and  the  Behring  sea  fisheries  had 
strained  the  relations  of  the  two  coimtries 
almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1895,  came  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  President  Cleveland's 
belligerent  message  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  which  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries nearer  to  war  than  they  had  been 
since  1812.  This  was  indeed  a  trying 
hour  for  the  British  Ambassador.  The 
United  States  Minister  in  London  essayed 
to  smooth  matters  over,  but  with  little 
success.  Lord  Pauncefote  then  tried  his 
hand,  but  even  he  was  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sympathy  with  his  pacific  methods 
on  the  part  of  members  of  his  Embassy 
staff.  Finally,  through  his  tact,  patienop 
and  wisdom,  the  dispute  was  left  to  arbi- 
tration, war  was  averted,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Later,  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Secretary 
Olney  negotiated  the  general  arbitration 
treaty,  which  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  held 
the  record  in  the  advance  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  modern  times.  It  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  friend  of 
peace  and  civilization  in  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  never  ratified  by  the  United 
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Who  came  to  the  United  States  when   British- 
American  relations  were   strained,  and  who 
promoted  a  good  understanding. 


States  Senate  and  remains  in  the  pigeon- 
hole of  the  Senate  Executive  Clerk,  cover- 
ed with  dust  and  buried  under  amend- 
ments. Such  a  treaty  was  but  a  few  years 
ahead  of  its  time,  and  the  cause  has  been 
merely  that  much  delayed.  Having  fail- 
ed to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  treaty, 
Lord  Pauncefote  became  an  eager  advo- 
cate of  the  Czar's  plan  for  an  international 
meeting  in  behalf  of  universal  peace,  and 
wisely  dominated  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague. 

His  final  claim  to  popularity  in  the 
United  States  was  his  conduct  of  a  deli- 
cate situation  during  the  period  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  During  this  cru- 
cial time  he  truly  represented  the  .senti- 
ment of  his  country  in  the  friendship  he 
manifested  for  the  cause  of  the  United 
Stetes  when  practically  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  either  hostile  or  indifferent. 
He  was  literally  the  only  friend  of  the 
United  States  among  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  at  Washington  at  that 
time.  Coupled  with  this  is  his  service  in 
adjusting  the  relations  with  Great  Britain 
at  the  time  that  the  United  States  Avanted 
to  own  and  carry  on  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

When  Lord  Pauncefote  died  in  May, 
1902,  he  was  .still  in  office,  his  term  hav- 
ing been  twice  extended  beyond  the  age 
limit,   becau.se   of   his   excellent   .services. 


He  was  everywhere  praised  for  the  sound- 
ness, safeness  and  sanity  of  his  judgment, 
and  Secretary  Hay  said  of  him:  "His 
Majesty's  Government  has  lost  a  most  able 
and  faithful  .servant  and  this  country  a 
valued  friend." 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Pauncefote  was  to  be  Hon. 
M.  H.,  afterwards  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Michael, 
Herbert  there  were  high  hopes  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  recent  good  record.  Her- 
bert had  married  an  American  wife  and 
was  in  close  intimacy  with  society  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  The  Ambassador,  how- 
ever, was  in  poor  health,  in  fact  already 
the  band  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  he 
died  in  office  in  September,  1903,  without 
any  special  record  of  achievement. 

Although  Sir  Michael  Herbert  left  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  being  "a  most 
accomplished  dinner  giver,"  and  a  friend- 
ship with  President  Roosevelt  enjoyed  by 
few  other  diplomats,  Sir  Mortimer  Dur- 
and,  his  successor,  a  much  abler  man,  was 
to  suffer  by  his  deficiencies  in  social  rela- 
tions with  the  President.  Sir  Mortimer 
came  to  Wa.shington  after  a  long  residence 
in  the  Orient,  his  father  having  been  pro- 
minent in  the  India  Civil  Service  for  40 
years.  The  younger  Durand  got  his  start 
there,  accompanied  Lord  Roberts  on  his 
Afghan  campaign  in  1879,  as  political  sec- 
retary, and  in  1893  he  undertook  a  special 
mis.sion  to  the  wily  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
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during  his  service  as  Under  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Subsequently  he  was  Minister  to 
Persia  and  to  Spain.  With  such  a  record 
and  such  a  temperament  he  was  scarcely 
the  man  to  "catch  on"  with  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  situation  in  Washington  was  com- 
plicated by  the  inroads  that  the  German 
Ambassador,  Speck  von  Sternberg,  had 
made  in  the  Roosevelt  confidences.  The 
very  day  "Speck"  reached  the  country  he 
hastened  to  Oyster  Bay  and  was  soon  en- 
grossed with  the  President  in  the  enthusi- 
asms of  rifle  shooting.  He  soon,  of  course, 
got  into  the  "tennis  Cabinet,"  was  con- 
stantly in  the  company  of  the  President, 
and  naturally  had  some  influence  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand.  President 
Roosevelt  saw  little  of  the  British  Ambass- 
ador. This  was  bad  enough,  in  the  fever- 
ish state  of  Anglo-German  opinion.  To 
add  to  the  complications,  there  was  an 
"eternal  feminine"  in  the  person  of  Lady 
Susan  Tovvnley,  wife  of  the  Embassy 
Counsellor,  an  ambitious  woman  who  was 
accused  of  setting  up  a  court  of  her  own 
and  of  writing  letters  home  to  England 
containing  slighting  references  to  the 
Durands. 

Friends  of  the  Durands,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  his  return  to  England,  claim- 
ed that  the  Ambassador  made  himself  un- 
popular in  Washington  by  too  great  in- 
sistence on  the  rights  of  his  Home  Gov- 
ernment in  his  relations  with  the  United 
States  authorities.  One  of  the  affronts 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  that  he 
refused  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Japan,  Britain's  ally,  at  the  time  of  the 
Portsmouth  Peace  conference.  Whatever 
the  cause — and  personally  he  was  declar- 
ed to  be  a  man  of  dignified,  simple, 
straight-forward  diplomacy  and  of  great 
personal  charm — Sir  Mortimer  Durand's 
term  suddenly  terminated  by  his  resigna- 
tion, equivalent  to  a  recall,  about  the 
first  of  the  year  1907. 

This  brings  our  chronicle  down  to  the 
term  of  the  present  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who  took 
office  in  April  of  that  year.  Never  has  an 
envoy  from  Great  Britain  come  to  Wash- 
ington hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction 
by  the  people  among  whom  he  was  to 
mingle  and  to  labor.  Here  was  a  man 
that  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  though  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
estimate     his  achievements,     enough  has 


been  done  to  show  that  the  hopes  of  1907 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  was 
famed  as  a  statesman,  the  first  Ambassa- 
dor from  Britain  to  Washington  of  Cabi- 
net rank ;  a  scholar,  for  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  had  declared  him  "the 
best  all-round,  the  most  accomplished 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons;"  a  writer, 
and  indeed  the  author  of  the  best  book 
ever  published  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, namely,  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth ;"  a  man  who  knew  the  Repub- 
lic from  end  to  end  by  personal  contact, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  was  the  first  white  man  to  stand  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Ararat;  an  Irishman  by 
birth  and  a  beloved  administrator  of  the 
country  that  had  sent  so  many  Anglo- 
maniacs  to  the  United  States;  a  friend  of 
the  British  colonies  and  dominions  and 
possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  them 
through  travel  and  personal  acquaintance. 
Finally,  a  man  of  whom  the  British  Prem- 
ier, "C.-B."  already  quoted,  had  said: 
"Bryce  had  been  everywhere,  he  has  read 
almost  everything  and  he  knows  every- 
body." 

Mr.  Bryce  had  behind  him  a  long 
career  in  the  public  service,  having  enter- 
ed Parliament  in  1880  as  member  for 
Tower  Hamlets  in  London,  where  if  the 
rude  East  Enders  did  not  follow  him  in 
his  academic  thought,  they  at  least  re- 
spected him.  For  years  he  represented 
Aberdeen,  a  constituency  that  makes  the 
proud  boast  that  it  had  not  one  illiterate 
voter.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  1892  to  1895,  and  for  a  time 
was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  South 
African  War,  but  cannot  be  accused  of 
lack  of  interest  in  the  over-seas  dominions, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Im' 
perial  Federation  League.  In  1905  he 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
that  unhappy  Island  never  had  a  more 
painstaking  Secretary,  nor  one  on  such 
good  terms  with  the  Nationalists. 

It  was  from  this  task  that  he  was  called 
to  Washington,  and  everyone  agreed  that 
the  choice  was  logical  and  inevitable.  To 
his  task  at  Washington  he  has  brought 
the  same  qualities  of  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  the  same  alertness  of 
thought,  speech  and  action,  the  same 
keenness  of  observation,  and  the  same 
happy  manner  of  meeting  the  world's  best 
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men  that  carried  him  to  the  front  in  his 
native  land.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
conspicuous  place  he  holds  in  the  social 
and  political  world  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  constantly  in  demand  as  a  speaker. 
He  goes  about  the  country  as  a  man  of 
forty  or  fifty  instead  of  73.  Yesterday  he 
addressed  a  peace  society,  to-day  a  meet- 
ing of  a  thousand  men  in  a  colored 
Y.M.C.A.,  to-morrow  we  hear  of  him  at  a 
Canadian  Club  in  Ottawa,  or  Toronto, 
next  week  he  is  in  Boston  before  a  liter- 
ary organization  talking  of  some  phase  of 
English  literature.  To  such  a  man,  al- 
though Nature,  already  prodigal  enough, 
has  denied  him  the  supreme  gifts  of  the 
orator,  speaking  comes  easily.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  information  on  a  hun- 


Great  Britain,  and  President  Taft  for  the 
liepublic,  who  in  this  treaty  seeks  to  im- 
plement suggestions  which  originated  with 
him  and  found  an  immediate  response  in 
the  country  to  which  they  were  directed. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  chiefly  of  the 
political  side  of  the  British  Embassy.  The 
social  side  is  more  prominent  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Capital. 

Here,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is 
one  large  centre  in  the  United  States 
where  the  people  who  are  rich  and 
nothing  .else  have  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing recognition.  The  new  congressman 
comes  to  town  with  all  the  glow  of  a 
political  triumph,  and  his  wife  expects 
to  take  society  by  storm.  Alas,  for  her 
confidence!     There  are  several  thousand 
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dred  topics,  and  given  time  and  strength, 
he  can  do  much  in  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation and  the  inspiration  for  right 
thinking. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  been  constantly  active  in 
the  various  branches  of  his  diplomatic 
work.  He  had  to  do  with  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  long-standing  fisheries  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  which  reached  a  hap- 
py conclusion  at  The  Hague  last  year  and 
at  Washington  in  the  supplementary  con- 
ferences in  January.  His  greatest  effort, 
however,  has  been  in  forwarding  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  seems  probable  of  realiza- 
tion during  the  present  year.  Such  an 
achievement  is  only  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  sane  humanitarian  statesmen 
like  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  for 


ahead  of  her,  just  as  important,  and  she 
has  to  wait  her  turn. 

The  home  of  the  embassy  is  a  large 
brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Connecti- 
cut avenue  and  N  street,  Washington. 
Large  high-ceiled  rooms,  decorated  by 
men  sent  specially  from  England, 
a  spacious  hall  and  grand  staircase, 
looking  up  to  a  painting  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  her  coronation  robes,  give  char- 
acter and  solidity  suggesting  the  country 
here  represented.  One  room  with  a  desk 
in  the  centre,  littered  with  papers  and 
books,  at  once  locates  the  working  place  of 
the  literary  worker,  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  reigns  here  as  ambassador,  and  who 
from  human  sympathy  and  intellectual 
understanding  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  ""he  United  tuates,  of  the  Empire  he 
represents,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world. 


Wrecks  and  Fishermen 


By 
Peter  Denvit 


I  REMEMBER  now  that  I  was  tired 
that  night  and  slept  heavily.  I  had 
been  out  with  the  dories  and  we  had 
just  come  home  in  the  morning  from  the 
banks,  so  that,  being  a  city-bred  man 
from  inland,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  fishing  fleets,  I  went  into  my 
room  in  Jack  Loubet's  house  early  after 
supper,  and,  blowing  out  my  lamp,  went 


Had  I  been  in  the  city,  with  electric 
light  in  the  room,  or  even  gas,  I  might 
have  done  differently,  but  as  it  was,  even 
in  the  times  that  I  did  wake  and  hear 
the  sounds  outside,  I  was  too  indifferent, 
too  oppressed  with  sleep,  to  fumble  for 
the  matches,  lift  the  glass  and  find  the 
wick  of  the  lamp.  So  it  was  morning  be- 
fore I  knew  what  happened. 

Martha,  the  evening  before,  had  re- 
marked to  me  that  the  glass  was  falling. 
Jack,  her  husband,  had  bought  one  of 
the  most  costly  barometers  that  ever  rode 
out  of  London.  He  had  saved  money 
toward  that  end  for  years,  in  order  that 
he,  and  his  wife  when  he  was  away,  might 
have  the  most  accurate  information  pos- 
sible concerning  the  weather.  So  Martha, 
as  she  rubbed  the  heavy  white  china  plate 
before  setting  it  before  me,  made  the  ob- 
servation and  added  that  she  was  glad  the 
fleet  had  just  returned,  instead  of  just 
preparing  for  the  banks  again. 

The  windows  of  Loubet's  house  were 
square-paned.  On  all  sides  hut  one  they 
contained  rows  of  blooming  geraniums; 
but  on  that  one  side,  the  side  facing  down 
across  the  stones  and  boulders  of  the  shore 
to  the  harbor,  there  were  no  plants,  nor 
even  curtains.  Martha  would  have  noth- 
ing to  obstruct  her  view  of  the  bay  when 


the  fleet  was  coming  in.  As  I  looked  out 
and  across  the  bay  I  observed  the  sky — 
common  enough  in  the  eyes  of  a  lands- 
man, but  ill-omened  to  the  fisher  folk. 

There  were  squalls  beating  about  the 
eaves  as  I  turned  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
down.  Before  I  slept  I  noted  that  the 
surf  was  running  high  and  pounding  on 
the  shore  with  a  sickening  sound.  Twice 
I  waked.  Once  it  was  the  scream  of  the 
v/ind  that  had  penetrated  my  dreams,  and 
as  I  lay,  trying  to  identify  the  room — 
for  in  my  sleep  I  thought  I  was  back  in 
a  certain  city — I  thought  I  heard  the  boom 
of  a  gun.  But  the  clamor  of  the  wind 
and  the  whining  of  a  loosened  shingle  dis- 
turbed my  certainty  and  I  slept  again. 

The  second  time  I  woke,  a  light  was 
gleaming  through  a  crack  in  the  door 
which  opened  from  my  ground-floor  bed- 
room into  the  general  living  room,  din- 
ing room  and  parlor.  I  heard  Martha 
run  across  the  floor  and  open  the  outside 
door.  I  heard  Jack  Loubet  call  something 
back  to  her  from  outside,  and  then  his 
footsteps  retreating — I  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  everything  was  over. 
The  wind  still  shouted  and  the  surf  still 
cast  itself  madly  down  on  the  rocks  on 
the  shore.  But  looking  out  over  the  bay 
I  beheld  the  wreck  of  a  great  ship,  and 
betwixt  the  wreck  and  the  shore  a  small 
boat  rose  and  fell  upon  the  green  seas, 
now  high  in  sight,  now  hidden  in  the  hol- 
low behind  a  sweeping  crest. 

Martha  hurried  up  the  path  as  I  open- 
ed the  door.  Her  face  was  covered  with 
salt  spray.  Her  hair  hung  in  lank  locks 
around  her  face.  The  salt  was  encrusted. 
Her  eyes  were  hollow  and  her  lips  blue. 
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MARTHA'S  WINDOW  L00KP:D  DOWN  ACROSS  THE  ROCKS  TO  THE  HARBOR 


"They're  all  off  but  him,"  she  sa'd,  in 
a  tired,  heavy  voice.  "Jack  and  the 
preacher's  gone  for  him  now." 

"Who's  left?" 

"Captain.  He  was  asleep  below  in  his 
cabin.  It  was  the  mate's  fault,  but  that 
don't  help  the  captain  any.  They've  gone 
to  try  and  take  him  off." 

Turning  in  the  path  she  pointed  for  a 
moment  toward  the  small  boat  which  by 
this  time  was  nearer  the  wreck. 

"How  many'd  you  get  ashore?"  I  asked. 

"'Bout  two  hundred." 

"What  boat?" 

"God  knows.  We  haven't  her  name — 
she's  a  big  tramp — everybody's  too  done 
out  to  say.  The  mate  mistook  his  light. 
It's  all  done  now,"  and  she  added,  glanc- 
mg  down  the  path  as  she  entered  the  door- 
way.    "Here  they  come." 

Then  I  saw  them,  or  rather,  forty -three 
of  them  that  were  allotted  to  Martha's 
house. 

There  was  only  one  hero  in  the  crowd, 
the  others  were  abject.  The  hero  one 
could  pick  out  at  a  glance  by  the  way  he 
carried  himself.  The  forty-two  others 
looked  as  though  they  had  seen  the  sickle 
of  Death  poised,  ready  to  descend  upon 
them.     One    expected    that    their    faces 


would  be  haggard,  their  eyes  hollow,  their 
l:'ps  blue.  One  could  see  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  the  blankets  and  shawls  in  which 
the  crowd  were  clothed.  Their  teeth  were 
chattering.  Some  staggered.  Men  were 
trying,  feebly,  to  assist  women  up  the 
path.  In  one  case  a  woman  was  assisting 
a  man.  And  in  the  rear  of  the  dreary 
procession  came  the  hero — the  fat  man. 

Martha  and  I  settled  some  of  them  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  living  room.  The 
women,  Martha  put  to  bed  as  best  she 
could.  The  men  crouched  around  the 
roaring  wood  stove  or  stretched  on  the  floor 
in  their  scant  covering,  and  .slept. 

But  the  fat  man  was  attending  to  the 
children.  He  removed  their  garments 
and  substituted  those  that  the  neighbors 
had  by  this  time  brought  to  the  house. 
He  lifted  some  of  the  little  ones  and  car- 
ried them  to  various  places  where  they 
could  rest.  Finally,  everything  having 
been  attended  to,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor 
f.',nd  the  heavy  face  relaxed  into  lines  of 
weariness. 

"Have  a  drink?"  I  whispered,  as  he 
nodded  toward  the  stove.  "Take  a  nip 
and  I'll  find  you  a  place  to  lie  down." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  "God,  but  that's 
good !" 
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Three  days  after  the  wreck,  the  vessel  had  settled  on  her  side,  and  the 
swells,  rushing  through  her  port-holes,  made  a  weird  picture. 


He  was  a  real  estate  man  from  Alberta 
and  had  been  in  England  selling  certain 
townsites.  His  venture  was  probably  of  a 
doubtful  character;  that  is  to  say,  he,  no 
doubt,  painted  prettier  pictures  of  these 
townsites  than  Truth  himself  would  have 
painted,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  in- 
vestors in  these  particular  sites  were  tying 
up  their  money  for  years  to  come.  On 
the  vessel,  so  I  heard  afterward,  he  had 
been  rated  as  a  "bounder"  by  the  saloon 
passengers,  the  reason  for  this  being  the 
fact  that  he  ate  with  evident  pleasure, 
talked  noisily,  and  wore  coats,  waistcoats, 
trousers,  neckties  and  overcoats  that 
"shouted,"  so  gay  were  they.  But  when, 
in  the  gale,  the  ship  struck,  and  when 
fear-ridden  men  and  women  rushed  to  the 
decks  and  threatened  to  overcome  the 
discipline  of  the  ship — the  fat  man  loom- 
ed up  like  a  policeman  in  the  fog,  took 
charge  of  whole  groups  of  hysterical  pas- 
sengers, controlled  them,  comforted  them 
and  directed  his  end  of  the  rescue  work. 
The  two  hundred  had  been  taken  off  in 
boats.  He  had  been,  next  to  the  captain, 
the  last  to  leave. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  last  traces  of  the 
ill-starred  passengers  were  gone.  The 
steamship  company  had  sent    a    special 


train  and  special  officers  to  attend  to  them. 
The  last  two  figures  we  saw,  Jack  Loubet, 
Martha  and  I,  were  those  of  the  Fat  Man 
and  one  other — the  master  of  the  ship. 
Loubet  and  the  preacher  had  taken  him 
off  the  bridge  of  the  breaking-up  liner  by 
force.  When  he  reached  the  shore  he  was 
a  crumpled-up  figure — a  ruined  man. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Canada  is  one  of 
the  worst  coasts.  There  is  a  constant  tur- 
moil there.  The  sea  and  the  rocks  are  still 
in  their  strife  only  when  the  wind  is 
away.  The  wind  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
coast,  who  hides  in  the  bays  and  in  the 
shadows  along  even  the  smoothest  of 
beaches.  For  days  he  plays  but  a  gentle 
part,  wafting  the  schooners  off  the  shore, 
bringing  them  in  with  the  dawn ;  fanning 
the  hot  kitchens  ashore  and  making  the 
shadows  of  the  fish-houses  wells  of  luxur- 
ious coolness.  But  in  a  night  and  a  day 
he  throws  off  the  disguise  of  peace,  drops 
the  soft  mantle  of  the  zephyr.  He  abets 
the  aggression  of  the  sea;  urges  its  fury, 
strokes  it  into  madness.  And  on  the  shore 
he  makes  the  crannies  in  the  rocks  shriek 
with  defiance,  so  that  the  quarrel  may  be 
the  more  noisy,  and  the  better  to  his  taste. 
AVere  he  absent,  the  coast  would  live  at 
peace  with   the  sea,  but  where  he  is,   is 
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strife.     And  the  ship  that  comes  between 
the  sea  and  the  land  is  a  ship  no  longer. 

The  wrecks  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  are 
too  many  to  be  listed.  There  have  been 
famous  collisions,  as  when  the  Burgoyne 
was  sunk.  There  have  been  great  liners 
wrecked,  or  even  the  huge  freight  carriers 
plying  between  Canada  and  the  Old  Coun- 
try. There  are  the  wrecks  of  which  the 
public  of  Canada  hears ;  there  are  others  of 
which  little  is  said.  A  fleet  sails  out  of  a 
harbor  and  is  gone  for  weeks  and  weeks 
at  a  time.  Meantime  there  are  gales,  and 
still  no  word  of  the  fleet,  until,  of  a  peace- 
ful morning  when  the  dawn  wells  up  in 
the  sky  like  a  breath  of  white  smoke  un- 
der a  bowl,  when  the  dawn  wind,  trailing 
lightly  over  the  breathing  sea,  makes  a 
black  ripple,  when  the  birds  stir  ashore, 
and  the  children  sleeping  over  the  fish- 
houses,  begin  to  stretch  their  puny  limbs 
— a  single  sail  appears.  Nearer  it  comes 
v.dth  the  strengthening  wind.  One  can 
see  the  rigging  and  guess  at  the  color  of 
the  hull.  And  the  women  come  down  to 
the  shore  or  stand  as  I  have  seen  Martha 
stand,  looking  out  the  windows,  their 
faces  hard  set,  or  weakly  relaxed  in  hope- 
lessness, their  hands  on  their  hips  or  their 


arms  folded,  man-like,  on  their  bosoms. 

Thus  they  peer  out  to  sea. 

"There's  to'  gallants  on  that  ship,"  says 
one  woman  finally.  She  turns  and  walks 
slowly,  dry-eyed,  up  the  shore.  The  others 
standing  staring. 

"Ah!"  with  a  sigh,  "It's  a  red  main- 
sail. It's  not  Jim's  sail,"  says  another, 
and  she,  too,  turns  back  to  her  house. 

One  by  one  they  recognize  different 
points  of  identification,  and  realize  that  it 
is  not  the  ship  they  are  looking  for.  The 
others,  one  or  two,  or  even  a  dozen — 
wait. 

There  is  no  excitement,  no  wild  joy  nor 
tumultuous  grief  among  the  fisherwomen 
when  they  know  that  it  is  his  ship  or  not 
his  ship.  Only  brides  weep,  or  women 
who  are  expecting.  The  others  have  learn- 
ed the  easiest  way  of  bearing  things ;  they 
apparently  assume,  after  a  certain  absence, 
that  the  "man"  is  dead,  until  he  puts  in 
an  appearance.  Sometime,  sooner  or  later, 
the  man  gets  caught.  It  is  a  question  of 
time,  unless  he  has  unusual  luck,  and  in 
that  case,  perhaps  he  quits  the  calling 
and  turns  store-keeper,  or  becomes  a  lob- 
ster canner.  The  old  philosophy  of  the 
fisherman's  wife  remains  with  her  ^^  *^q 
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very  end.  Even  when  "her  man"  lies  c_ - 
ing  decently  in  his  bed,  she  is  not  sure 
that  she  wiL  not  even  yet  owe  her  wkJow- 
l.ocd  to  ti\e  Jca.  To  weep  would  he  to 
lior.or  the  sec  by  a  display  of  one'^  im- 
potence. To  be  glad  when  the  man  re- 
turns, is  bi-a^.en  the  sea.  They  are  stolid. 

I  was  in  Martha's  house  five  years  after 
the  great  wreck.  She  had  had  a  post 
card  from  the  Fat  Man,  for  the  Fat  Man 
always  remembered  Jack  and  his  wife. 

"There's  your  old  room  still  there,'' 
she  said,  inviting  me  to  spend  another 
season  with  herself  and  her  husband. 
'T'm  expecting  Jack  in  to-day." 

"How  long  has  he  been  gone?" 

"Two  months." 

"Two  months!"  I  said. 

Among  the  neighbors  I  went.  The 
vt,en.  were  in  the  village  preparmg  to 
depart  the  next  day  for  the  banks.  They 
were  mending  nets  and  boats. 

"Oh  Bazil!"  I  called  to  a  man  who  was 
hammering  something  to  the  deck  of  his 
schooner.  "What's  up?  What're  y'  do- 
ing?" 

"Fixin'  a  new  cleat,"  he  said.  "How 
are  y'?" 

"Fine.  How  long's  Jack  Loubet  been 
away?" 


"Who?" 

"Jack  Loubet." 

"Oh,  him!"  pausing  to  straighten  his 
back.  "He's  been  about  two  months.  We 
got  caught  in  a  'white'  (squall) .  He  was 
off  in  a  dory  with  Pete  Lapre.    Why?" 

"Martha  is  expecting  him  home  to- 
day." 

"Is  she!"  he  exclaimed,  his  expression 
changing.     "7s  she!" 

He  gazed  abstractedly  out  to  sea,  and 
whistled  softly.     Then  turning  to  me: 

"He'll  be  here,  then."  He  spoke  with 
simple  conviction. 

"You  don't  believe  it,  do  you,  Bazil?" 

"Believe  it.  0'  course  I  do.  When 
Martha  Loubet  says  a  thing  like  that — 
it's  true.     She  knows." 

As  I  passed  from  fish-house  to  fish- 
house  and  boat  to  boat,  I  found  that  the 
news  had  suddenly  spread.  The  women 
whispered  of  it,  from  one  to  the  other: 
"Martha's  man  is  coming  home."  The 
only  authority  they  had  for  the  belief  was 
that  Martha  had  said  so  and  Martha 
knew.  By  this  I  took  it  that  she  had  a 
super-sense. 

Apparently  she  had. 
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That  night,  having  spent  the  afternoon 
in  a  neighboring  harbor,  I  returned  to  the 
village.     I  met  Bazil  on  the  outskirts. 

"Jack  Loubet's  back,"  he  said. 

"When?" 

"Two  hours  after  you  left.  Came  by 
the  train  from  Montreal.  He  got  picked 
up  by  a  tramp.  Took  him  t'  New  York. 
Don't  know  the  rest." 

Martha  was  busy  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
She  was  alone,  as  quiet  and  even-voiced 
as  ever. 

"Jack's  back,"  she  said. 

"Where?" 

"Down  by  the  boat.  They're  goin'  out 
again  in  the  morning." 

It  was  as  she  said.     He  was  there,  as- 


sisting in  the  equipment  of  Tom  Foster's 
two-master.  We  shook  hands  solemnly. 
The  east  coast  of  Canada  is  full  of  le- 
gends and  history,  intensely  covered  with 
beautiful  things,  with  rivers,  hills,  bays, 
crags  and  beaches.  The  sea,  of  a  summer 
night,  lies  softly  in  the  lap  of  the  land 
and  dreams,  with  its  face  to  the  stars.  The 
rocks  stand  like  sentinels,  around  them 
the  shadows  creep.  But  the  wind,  run- 
ning swiftly  down  from  inland  or  arriv- 
ing, panting,  from  the  open  sea,  disturbs 
the  peace  of  things,  and  sets  the  sea  and 
ihe  land  quarreling,  so  that  ships,  passing, 
or  men  in  small  boats  venturing  out,  are 
destroyed  and  go  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  wrecks  of  that  coast. 
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PRESERVING  fruit  is  still  one  of 
the  big  chores  of  the  housekeeper  on 
our  farms.  From  the  opening  of 
the  strawberry  season  until  the  last  citron 
is  taken  from  the  frost-bitten  vines  in  the 
autumn,  the  succession  of  fruit-jars  con- 
tinues from  the  kitchen  table  to  the  dark- 
ened closet  in  the  cellar. 

And  what  is  so  good  as  the  blackberries 
mother  used  to  "do  up?"  The  pie  cherry, 
the  yellow  plums  and  the  peaches !  Many 
a  person  fondly  dreams,  during  these  days 
of  business  stress  and  strife,  of  the  good 
old  feasts,  when  a  fresh  jar  of  fruit  was 
unsealed  for  the  country  meal,  where, 
"Our  stomachs 
Will   make   what's   homely,    savory." 

Vivid  recollections  of  the  old  "gena" 
jars  with  their  screwed-on  tops,  which 
took  considerable  muscle  to  liberate,  and 
of  the  occasional  coat  of  mould  on  the 
top  of  the  jar,  are  touches  to  the  memories 
of  a  past  that  idealizes  farm  life,  and 
which  are  bringing  back  to  the  soil  the 
wayward  lovers  of  yesterday. 

it  is  this  education  of  the  taste  that 
makes  the  farmer's  boy  or  girl  take  so 
unkindly  to  the  commercial  tin  cans  and 
self-sealing  jars.  You  can  not  retain  the 
peculiar  delicacy  and  the  positive  clean- 
liness in  the  factory  that  you  can  in  a 
well-ordered  country  homestead.  Viands, 
to  order  wholesale,  must  have  an  acquired 
taste.  Necessity  may  drive  many  of  the 
city  folk  to  a  fondness  for  the  latter,  but 
the  once  initiated  never  forgets  his  de- 
lights in  the  fruit  world  that  were  created 
when  the  bush  or  tree  yielded  its  ripen- 
ed nectar  to  the  touch  of  the  careful  house- 
wife. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  past  month  has 
emphasized   the   need   of    cooling    fruit 


drinks  on  the  farm.  In  this  regard,  the 
average  farm  must  plead  carelessness. 
The  preparation  of  fruit  syrups  has  not 
been  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  farm 
home.  Of  course,  in  olden  days,  we  re- 
joiced in  "nut-brown  ale,"  and  apple  cider 
fresh  from  the  press.  These,  too,  have 
passed  awaj%  in  the  general  decline  of 
drinks.  A  grand  feature  of  the  older 
home  was  the  root  beers  that  were  prepar- 
ed. The  pendulum  of  temperance  in 
these  regards  seems  to  have  carried  with 
it  all  forms  of  drinks  away  from  the 
farm  life,  so  that  the  average  farm  home 
has  come  to  depend  upon  the  patented 
.sarsaparillas  and  city-made  ice  creams. 

Good  fruit,  good  jars  and  good  sugar 
are  e.ssentials  in  the  "putting-?up"  suc- 
cessfully of  the  fruits  we  like. 

There  is  almost  as  much  work  in  get- 
ting ready  to  can  fruit  as  there  is  in  put- 
ting it  into  the  cans.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  the  jars  washed,  the  rubber  rings 
sorted,  and  the  covers  fitted  before  j'^ou 
begin  the  actual  work  of  putting  up  fruit. 
Some  women  wa.sh  the  jars  and  seal  them 
long  before  they  are  to  be  used,  then 
smoke  them  over  sulphur  fumes  just  be- 
fore putting  in  the  fruit.  I  think  that 
may  be  a  good  idea  in  establishments 
where  fruit  is  put  up  in  large  quantities, 
but  in  the  average  kitchen,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  give  clean  jars  an  extra  rinsing 
with  hot  water  as  they  are  to  be  filled.  I 
like  that  plan,  for  when  warmed,  the  jars 
are  le.ss  liable  to  break  when  the  boiling 
fruit  is  poured  into  them. 

Whenj  purchasing  jars  for  fruit  you 
expect  to  market,  I  think  you  will  do  well 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  pint  jars.  They 
sell  moi-e  readily  than  the  larger  sizes,  for 
careful   housekeepers  don't  like  to  have 
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left-overs  of  anything,  where  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Some  housekeepers  will  use  rubber 
rings  the  second  season;  they  cost  only 
a  trifle,  and  a  poor  rubber  may  mean  the 
loss  of  a  jar  of  fruit.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
take  such  chances  just  to  save  a  few  pen- 
nies. Wash  the  rubbers  in  warm  water — 
warm,  mind  you,  not  hot — and  reject  all 
that  appear  hard  or  stretched.  You  do 
not  always  get  perfect  rubbers  when  you 
buy  them.  All  rubber  has  a  certain 
length  of  life,  beyond  which  it  is  of  no 
value,  even  though  it  has  never  been 
used ;  and  there  are  salesmen  who  can't  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  scatter  a  few  old 
rubber/?  through  the  fresh  supply. 

We  see  a  great  many  recipes  for  can- 
ning and  preserving  fruits;  but  I  have 
found  that  they  all  have  practically  the 
same  foundation.  First,  you  must  have 
the  fruit  so  carefully  prepared  that  no 
trace  of  over-ripeness,  or  of  specks  or 
bruises  can  be  found. 

When  you  are  ready  for  the  jars,  place 
the  ring  top  and  rubber  in  hot  water, 
and  fill  the  jars  to  overflowing.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  practice  to  dip  the  rub- 
ber rings  in  melted  parafine  before  plac- 
ing it  on  the  jar,  although  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary if  your  tops  are  perfect,  and  the 
rubbers  good. 

For  pineapples,  I  make  a  syrup,  allow- 
ing half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
the  fruit.  Then  put  the  cut-up  or  shred- 
ded pineapple  into  the  syrup  and  cook 
gently  until  tender. 

To  can  raspberries  without  cooking,  fill 
the  jars  with  the  berries  and  place  them 
in  a  kettle,  and  pour  boiling  syrup  over 
the  fruit  until  the  jars  are  full,  then  seal. 
Fill  the  kettle  with  boiling  water  and 
cover.  When  the  water  has  become  cold 
take  the  fruit  out. 

There  are  many  ways  of  cooking  the 
fruit,  but  I  prefer  the  oven  method.  I 
set  the  jars  filled  with  berries  in  a  shallow 
pan,  with  a  thin  cloth  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  Put  in  about  two  inches  of  cold 
water  in  the  pan.  When  the  berries 
sink  about  one-third  down,  take  them  out 
and  fill  with  boiling  syrup.    Then  seal. 

With  plums,  I  do  the  same  as  the  rasp- 
berries, only  I  have  the  syrup  much  rich- 


er. Pears,  I  preserve  by  quartering  and 
dropping  into  a  prepared  syrup,  three- 
quarters  .of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  the  fruit.    Then  boil  until  clear. 

Citron  preserves  differ  widely  in  taste. 
My  method  is  to  cover  the  small  cubes 
with  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  This 
water  is  drained  off  through  a  sieve  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  added 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  I  then  cook  until 
clear.  ;     - 1 

FRUITS   WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

I  put  up  many  kinds  of  fruit  without 
using  sugar  at  all.  We  think  all  sweet 
fruits  are  better  when  so  canned,  for  it  is 
very  difficult  not  to  get  them  too  sweet. 
My  rule  is  to  make  my  canned  fruit  con- 
siderably less  sweet  than  we  would  care  to 
have  it  for  the  table;  then  add  sugar  to 
taste  when  serving  it.  We  like  it  much 
better  that  way.  Too  many  housekeepers 
use  so  much  sugar  that  they  lose  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sweeten 
fniit  in  order  to  keep  it,  as  so  many  people 
fancy.  I  know,  for  I've  put  up  the  same 
varieties  of  fruit  both  ways,  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  never  saw  any  difference  in 
the  keeping  qualities.  So,  you  see,  the 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  taste,  and  many  re- 
cipes are  only  confusing.  Just  suit  your- 
self, but  remember  that  it  is  better  to  get 
too  little  than  too  much.  I  have  tasted 
canned  fruit  that  was  so  sweet  it  made  my 
throat  smart,  and  I  had  to  be  told  before 
I  could  be  sure  what  kind  of  fruit  I  was 
eating. 

When  fruit  must  be  cut  before  being 
canned,  a  silver  knife  should  always  be 
used.  If  the  fruit  is  of  the  kind  that  dis- 
colors quickly,  throw  each  piece  into  cold 
water  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  it  remain 
until  you  have  enough  for  a  jar.  When 
fruit  is  cooked  before  being  put  into  the 
jar,  a  porcelain  lined  or  granite  lined 
kettle  should  be  used  and  this  kettle 
should  never  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  require 
more  minute  directions  in  preserving 
fruit,  I  would  submit  this  old  grand- 
mother's table  for  a  guidance. 
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LENGTH    OF   TIME   REQUIRED   FOR    COOKING 
FRUIT. 

Minute.'^. 

Rlueben-ie.*  and  cherries o 

Currants,  l)lackl)erries,  respherries .  .  ()  to  8 

Gooseberries  and  halved  peaches 10 

Strawberries 15 

AVhole  peaches 20 

Halved  pears  and  quinces 20 

Whole  crab  apples 30 

Sliced  pineapple    20 

Sliced  pears 30 

TABLE   OF   PROPORTIONS. 

Water,   Su.t^ar, 

Fruit                                Qis.  Qts.  Cups 

Strawberries    5  1  2-3 

Red  currants 5  3  1 

Red  raspberries   5  2  2-3 

Black  raspberries    5  5*  V2 

Raspberries,  currants   ...  5  5*  V2 

Blackberries    5  3*  % 

Gooseberries   6  2  2 

May  cherries  5  3  2-3 

Grapes 6  2 

Cranberries    2  3*  1 

Peaches 6  1 

Pears 7  1 

Damson  plums 6  5*  2 

Green  gages 6  3*  1 

*Pints. 

FRUIT   JUICES. 

-Juice  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  is 
deeper  in  color  than  that  which  is  pre.ssed 
out.  Put  the  fruit  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle 
with  water  enough  to  float  it.  Boil  until 
tender  in  the  case  of  peaches,  apples  and 
pears,  and  until  the  skin  bursts  in  the  case 
of  cherries,  currants  and  grapes,  says  an 
old  hand  at  it.  Remove  at  once  from  the 
fire  and  pour  or  dip  it  into  an  enamelled 
colander,  using  tlie  porcelain  cup  or  dip- 
per. Let  it  run  through  into  a  stone  or 
crockery  vessel.  Stir  it  slightly,  but  do 
not  mash  the  fruit.  Strain  the  juice 
through  the  flannel  bag  previously  scald- 
ed and  return  it  to  the  fire  to  boil  fifteen 
minutes.  With  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
and  the  smaller  fruits,  half  a  teacupful  of 
sugar  will  be  required  for  each  quart  of 
juice. 

Apple  nectar. — To  one  quart  of  apple 
juice  add  a  bit  of  orange  peel,  letting  it 
boil  about  fifteen  minutes.     Remove  the 


orange  peel  and  stir  into  the  liquid  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  strained  honey. 
Remove  it  from  the  fire,  flavor  with  grated 
nutmeg,  and  chill.- 

Rhubarb  syrup. — To  one  quart  of  the 
liquor  from  stewed  rhubarb  add  half  a 
teacupful  of  scraped  maple  sugar.  Stir 
it  well,  and  set  it  in  a  cold  place  for  four 
hours  before  serving. 

Strawberry  cream. — To  render  it  per- 
fectly clear  this  .syrup  may  require  twice 
straining.  To  one  pint  of  strawberry 
syrup,  add  one  quart  of  .sweet  cream. 
Chill,  and  whip  until  frothed. 

Pear  and  lemon  sherbet. — To  one  quart 
of  pear  syrup  add  the  juice  and  a  little  of 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a  small 
piece  of  green  ginger  root.  Boil  fifteen 
minutes.    Serve  very  cold  in  sherbet  cups. 

Pear  and  pineapple  sherbet  is  made  by 
adding  one  cupful  of  shredded  pineapple 
to  the  sweetened  syrup  and  letting  it 
stand  several  hours  to  allow  the  flavors  to 
blend.  Serve  with  cracked  ice.  Another 
agreeable  blend  is  made  by  cooking  a  few 
quinces  with  the  pears  before  the  juice  is 
drained. 

Raspberry  sherbet. — One  quart  of  rasp- 
berry syrup  and  one-half  a  cupful  of  cur- 
rant syrup  or  dissolved  currant  jelly. 
Sweeten,  chill  and  pour  into  glass  cups. 
•Tust  before  serving,  top  each  cup  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  whipped  cream.  Black- 
berry and  currant  juice  may  also  be  serv- 
ed in  this  way. 

Grape  juice  is  really  at  its  best  when 
taken  without  additional  flavors.  If  it 
is  too  rich,  water  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  water  to  two- 
thirds  the  juice,  letting  it  stand  a  little 
while  before  serving.  Grape  juice  and 
lemonade  is  also  an  agreeably  refreshing 
combination. 

CORDIALS. 

One  woman  has  made  a  success  with 
cordials,  as  she  calls  them,  for  health  reas- 
ons. Her  way  was  to  add  to  one  quart  of 
juice,  a  pound  of  cane  sugar,  and  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
allspice  and  nutmeg.  Let  it  boil  until  it 
becomes  a  rich  synip,  then  pour  into 
bottles  and  seal  while  hot. 
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Currant  and  grape  cordial  is  nice  to 
clear  the  system  of  impurities  in  the 
spring.  It  does  not  require  spices.  U.se 
equal  quantities  of  the  juices.  Rhubarb 
juice,  added  to  the  currants  and  grapes 
makes  it  all  the  better.  Where  fruits  are 
to  be  combined  that  do  not  ripen  in  the 
same  season,  put  up  the  first,  when  they 
are  ready,  and  mix  the  juices  later  on. 

Cherry  cordial  is  one  ,  of  the  best  of 
remedies  for  bilious  derangement,  and  is 
best  put  up  without  spices. 


When  there  is  a  tendency  to  dropsy, 
give  quantities  of  elderberry  cordial.  I 
cured  quite  an  obstinate  case  in  this  way, 
some  years  ago.  I  use  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  mace  to  each  quart  of  elder- 
berry juice,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
then  seal  while  hot. 

Cranberry  cordial  is  good  for  some 
forms  or  rheumatism,  and  is  made  with- 
out spices. 


IN    SUNSHINE 

Sunshine  is  the  land  where  blossoms  blow, 
Nodding  their  graceful  bonnets  to  and  fro; 
Where  buttercups  and  sweet  white  dasies  grow, 

Slender  and  green. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  butterflies. 
Through  the  scented  gardens,  dip  and  rise. 
And  o'er  the  streamlet  flutter,  as  it  lies 

In  the  silver  sheen. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  smiles  are  sown. 
Where  thoughts  of  kindness  and  sweet  words  are 

grown ; 
When,  by  the  gardener  down  the  buds  are  mown. 

They  fly  away. 
To  comfort  those  who  are  within  the  shade. 
The  gloomy  shadows  that  misfortune  made. 
Where  hide  the  violets,  timid  and  afraid. 

Of  its  face  grey. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  of  light  and  song. 
Where  birds  from  other  countries  gaily  throng. 
And  play  among  the  branches  all  day  long 

The  world  of  nests. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  breezes  meet 
The  wanderer,  who  finds  that  place  so  sweet, 
And  with  a  soothing  whisper  gladly  greet 

Him,  as  he  rests. 

— Margaret  Osborne. 


Feeding  the  Sheaves  Into  the  Old-time  Thresher 


The  Annual  Tide  In  Canada 


By 


B.  B.  Cooke 


Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 


TWO  thousand  miles  away  the  grain 
starts  to  ripen,  and  He  starts  to 
come. 
At  first  it  is  only  a  restlessness,  then  an 
uneasiness,  then  discontent.  And  finally, 
when  he  goes  to  the  village  with  the  big 
mare  to  get  the  mail  and  swap  a  bit  of 
conversation  with  the  other  fellows  loaf- 
ing outside  the  post  office,  he  sees  the  big 
yellow  posters  which  the  railway  com- 
pany has  posted  all  over  the  village,  in- 
viting him  to  come,  telling  him  how 
cheap  the  fare  is  and  how  much  money 
he  will  earn  in  the  Western  harvest  fields. 
He  goes  home  and  looks  over  the  home 
farm — the  pleasant  green  of  the  Ontario 
farm.  It  has  a  few  trees  on  it,  a  bit  of 
untouched  bush  at  the  back  and  a  good 
bank  barn.     But  it  displeases  him.     The 


discontent  is  in  his  blood.  He  recalls  the 
highly  painted  pictures  of  prairie  and 
wheat  which  he  has  seen  somewhere.  Up 
under  the  mattress  is  the  money  he  has 
saved.  Before  he  takes  his  heavy  boots 
off  that  night  he  fishes  out  the  old  wallet 
and  counts  the  money.  Each  bill  is 
sweat-stained,  reminiscent  of  ploughing, 
milking,  cutting  and  raking,  and  the 
harvest. 

Then,  one  bright  morning,  Bill  Brown 
from  the  next  farm  drops  across  and  leans 
over  the  boundary  fence.  Ordinarily, 
Bill  has  little  enough  to  say,  and  there  is 
really  no  need  for  him  to  start  a  conver- 
sation on  a  late  summer  morning  like 
this,  but  Bill  has  something  on  his  mind 
and  so  has  the  other. 
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"  'J  see  how  low  them  rates  are?"  says 
Bill. 

"They  are  pretty  low."  assents  the 
other. 

They  change  the  subject,  as  if  by  mu- 
tual consent,  lest  the  real  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter should  be  proposed  too  rudely. 

"Pretty  dry,  ain't  it."  Bill  remarks. 

"Yes.     Bad  for  ploughing." 

"Gee  yes!  I  was  forgettin'  the  plough- 
ing. Fact  is,  j'  know  Henry  I've  a  mind 
not  to  be  here  for  the  ploughing.  I've 
got  a  notion " 

"What  " 

"To  go  out  on  one  of  these  here  har- 
vesters' excursion  things." 

"Have  y'?  I  don't  know  but  I  might 
go  m'self.  I  was  thinking — I  needed  a 
change." 

"So  do  I.  When  were  you  thinkin'  of 
going?" 

"Week  from  to-morrow." 

"I'll  do  it  with  y'.    Is't  a  go?" 

"Sure  thing." 

And  so  another  pair  of  Ontario  farm 
laborers  make  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
western  plains. 

*       *       * 

From  all  over  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  indeed  even 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  ripening 
wheat  summons  the  farm  laborer,  the 
farmer's  son,  the  city  loafer,  the  college 
student  and  the  farmer  him.s'elf.  As  they 
gather  in  the  great  centres  of  eastern  Can- 
ada, in  Montreal  or  Toronto,  as  they  sit 
around  on  their  grotesque  bundles  of 
luggage  waiting  for  the  departure  of  their 
trains;  and  finally  as  they  clamber  into 
the  long  bare  cars,  they  are  a  strange  con- 
glomeration. They  are  the  crude  mass 
out  of  which  great  sons,  great  leaders, 
poets  and  statesmen  are  yet  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  Canada.  They  are  the  material  for 
more  Canadians  and  better  Canadians. 

This  annual  tide  of  harvesters  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  making  of  Canada. 
It  flows  once  and  ebbs  once,  every  year. 
The  flow  is  always  greater  than  the  ebb; 
and  every  year  the  Tide  brings  more 
citizens  to  the  Western  prairies  and  leaves 
less  in  the  East.  The  farmer  in  the  west- 
ern prairie  would  admit  to  you  that  he 
could  not  get  along  unless  he  was  supplied 
with  harvesters  in  this  way  every  fall. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would — if 
it  were  telling  you  its  business — tell  you 


that  it  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  road  every  summer.  The 
banks  would  tell  you  that  unless  these 
men  went  West,  or  at  all  events  unless 
some  means  were  found  to  harvest  the 
crops  in  time  for  marketing,  and  especial- 
ly in  time  to  get  the  grain  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes  before  navigation  closes,  it 
would  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  business  of 
the  country.  In  short,  the  Harvesters' 
Excursion  which  is  advertised  every  few 
days  for  a  certain  period  during  the  sum- 
mer touches  the  whole  economic  fabric  of 
the  Dominion,  and  touches  every  house- 
hold directly  or  indirectely. 
And  it  has  even  a  greater  effect. 
*       *       * 

Here  is  a  wholesome  figure — the  har- 
vester. He  is  a  man  of  sweat  and  clayed 
boots.  His  hands  are  strong  and  his  chest 
is  broad.  But  in  the  harvesters'  excur- 
.sions  they  are  not  all  real  farm  laborers. 
All  sorts  of  men  go  to  make  up  the  pas- 
senger list  of  the  groaning  trains. 

There,  in  the  corner  of  the  car  sit  four 
young  fellows  in  city  clothes.  One  is  a 
college  student,  a  man  who  has  been 
studying  for  Medicine;  another  is  study- 
ing engineering  at  Queen's;  the  third  is 
the  son  of  a  Middlesex  farmer  who  has 
persistently  and  consistently  told  his 
father  that  he  never  would  consent  to 
work  on  a  mere  farm  since  he  had  had  a 
taste  of  higher  education,  but  circum- 
stances arose  during  the  summer  which 
made  him  change  his  mind, — "the  other 
fellows"  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  do,  to  go  farming  for  the  summer 
and  come  back  to  University  with  a  roll 
of  bills  and  a  memorable  experience,  so 
he  had  joined  the  party,  the  only  real 
farmer  of  the  four;  the  fourth  man  was 
a  clerk  in  a  city  warehouse  who  happen- 
ed to  be  boarding  in  the  same  house  with 
the  others  when  the  western  fever  had 
taken  them ;  he  was  a  thin  fellow,  aene- 
mic  and  inclined  to  be  peevish. 

Not  far  from  them  in  the  car  sat  an 
old  figure  in  corduroys.  He  had  a  long 
beard  in  which  there  were  still  signs  of 
bay  rum  and  oil.  Amidst  all  the  uproar 
in  the  still  unsettled  car,  he  was  sitting 
quietly  reading  a  shabby  little  book. 

"Hello,  Dad!"  shouted  a  roysterer, 
"What  you  going  West  f'r?  Goin'  t' get 
a  job  of  knittin'?  Or  are  y'  hirin'  out  as 
a  nurse  girl?" 
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A  View  in  the  Haivestei-s'tSpecial, 

I,  Jw    °M  "i""" '°*"^."P'.™">  "  P™  0'      his    book     for     moment      "Nursin'l     Tf 
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The  laugh  was  turned.  The  old  man 
resumed  his  book,  glancing  up  now  and 
again  just  to  make  sure  that  the  lesson 
had  taken  effect. 

"Knittin'!"  he  muttered,  as  I  dropped 
into  a  seat  beside  him.  "Impudence  of 
'em!  Why — "  relinquishing  his  book 
once  more  and  turning  to  tell  his  story 
to  a  sympathetic  listener,  "Why  I  be'n 
farmin'  for  fifty  years.  I  know  more 
about  farmin'  in  one  day  than  them  there 
young  whelps  ever  will  know.    Knittin' !" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then: 

"Hev  you  be'n  out  here  before?" 

"Once  or  twice." 

"D — d'  ye  think — think  maybe  they'd 
hire  an  oldish  fellow  like  me?" 

"I  .don't  see  what  difference  that  makes 
so  long  as  you  can  do  what  they  want." 

"Well — "  and  his  story  began,  "Y'  see 
I've  be'n  to  home  for  m'  whole  life,  back 
in  Wellington  county.  The  most  I  ever 
traveled  was  to  the  Winter  Fair  at  Guelph 
one  time.  There's  always  be'n  work  t'  do 
at  home.  We  got  a'  hundred  acres  clear- 
ed. Nothin'  to  pay  off  at  all.  But  it 
never  just  seemed  to  pay  enough  to  afford 
a  hired  man.  So  we  be'n  workin'  it — me 
and  me  brother  Tom — ever  since  the  old 
man  died. 

"Well,  the  other  day — the  other  day, 
my  brother  Tom — -Tom  he  died.  He  was 
older  than  me  and  he'd  got  rheumatism 
pretty  bad.  He  used  to  wear  so  much 
flannel  wrapped  round  his  legs  that  he 
could  scarcely  get  the  boots  on.  Anyway, 
he — he  died  six  weeks  ago.  So  a  month 
after  he  was  buried  I  just  begun  to  see 
that  it  was  no  use  tryin'.  It  was  no  good 
of  me  tryin'  to  run  the  farm  alone,  and 
there  was  no  good  tryin'  to  hire  any  help 
f'r  y'  see  it's  sandy  soil.  Anyways,  I  got 
discontent  and  sort  of  lonesome  and  I 
just  rented  the  farm  and  bought  some 
clothes  and  a  'scursion  ticket.  Don't 
know  exactly  what'll  happen.  But  any- 
ways I  won't  die  without  havin'  seen  a 
bit  of  country  bigger  'n  Wellington 
County." 


The  train  lurched  and  rolled  past 
Parry  Sound  and  Sudbury,  along  the 
North  Shore  of  the  big  lake,  beyond  the 
Twin  Cities  and  out  toward  Winnipeg. 
Our  section  was  going  through  to  Regina. 
At  some  stations  farmers  were  lined  up  on 


the  platforms  calling  to  those  within  the 
cars  to  come  out  and  bargain  for  work. 
Some  went  and  some  contented  them- 
selves with  staying  inside  and  mocking 
those  without.  Some  of  those  that  an- 
swered the  solicitations  of  the  farmers  did 
so  only  as  a  joke.  After  negotiating,  after 
haggling  over  the  wages  and  asking  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  questions  as  to  the 
board  and  the  accommodation  thev 
would  jump  on  the  steps  of  the  train  as  it 
commenced  to  move  out,  and  wave  their 
hands  at  the  chagrined  farmers. 

"I  guess  I  c'n  fill  the  job  for  ye,"  said 
one  youth,  addressing  one  of  these  anxi- 
ous farmers.  "I  can  read  and  write  and 
recite  poetry.  I  c'n  sew  on  buttons  and 
with  a  little  experience  I  guess  I  could 
make  butter." 

"But — but — "  protested  the  farmer, 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  thought  that 
he  was  wasting  time  while  his  wheat  was 
demanding  attention.  "But  are  you  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  fields — in  the  fields 
at—" 

'Oh!"  mocked  the  youth,  "Oh  you 
merely  want  a  day  laborer.  I  thought 
you  wanted  a  lady's  maid.  Here  Bill. 
Here's  a  guy  wants  somebody  to  help  his 
wife  with  the  washing."  Then  he  ran  be- 
fore the  farmer's  boot  touched  him. 

Most  of  tne  men  wished  to  go  as  far  West 
as  they  could  get  before  accepting  work. 
It  costs  them  no  more  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  seeing  more  of  the  coun- 
try. The  four  college  students  wanted  to 
get  up  to  Prince  Albert.  The  old  man, 
who  by  this  time  had  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  adventurers  and  had  even 
managed  to  contribute  an  old  fashioned 
song  to  the  programme  for  one  evening, 
calculated  to  get  off  at  Regina.  He  dis- 
appeared from  the  car,  the  four  students, 
a  lame  boy  who  wanted  to  study  for  the 
ministry  and  hoped  to  earn  money  toward 
that  end  by  working  in  the  harvest,  a 
score  of  regular  farm  laborers — all  melted 
away,  until  finally  one  night,  the  car  was 
empty  and  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my 
journey. 


There  was  a  woman  on  one  of  these 
excursions  once,  a  tall  woman  with  a 
cadaverous  face  and  bird-like  black  eyes. 
She  boarded  one  of  the  Harvesters' 
Specials  at  the  Union  Station  in  Toronto. 
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The  Farmers  at  Way-side  Stations  tried  to  Strike  Bargains  with  the 


Conductors  came  through  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  sure  she  knew  which  train  she 
wanted  to  go  on.  She  repUed,  with  asper- 
ity, that  the  said  conductors  could  wager 
their  lives  that  she  did.  They  hinted 
that  the  car  would  be  full  of  men  and 
that  she  might  not  find  it  very  pleasant. 
But  she  would  say  no  more,  only  piled 
her  luggage  around  her  like  a  barricade, 
folded  her  hands — ota  which  she  wore 
lace  affairs  with  no  ends  in  the  fingers — 
and  closed  her  eyes  preparatory  to  sleep. 


There  was  considerable  astonishment 
among  the  other  passengers  when  they 
heard  that  this  woman  intended  accom- 
panying them  on  their  journey.  Some 
complained  to  the  conductor,  but  the 
conductor  was  a  good-natured  man  and 
refused  to  say  anything,  partly  because  he 
had  seen  expression  in  the  woman's  face 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  interference 
would  be  indiscreet  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fair  person  was  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself. 
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Ail  the  other  cars  on  that  train  were 
noisy  from  the  first.  At  niglit  the  crowd 
lield  pillow  fights  and  raced  up  and  down 
the  long  aisle  exchanging  harmless  blows 
and  shouting.  The  more  favored — or 
less  favored  car — did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  was  a  subdued  air  about  it.  The 
men  whispered  over  their  cards  or  the 
dominoes.  Many  a  round  oath  died  in 
the  making.  There  ruled  an  air  of  abash- 
ment and  discontent. 

Finally  the  discontent  came  to  a  head 
and  a  deputation  was  selected,  after  a  pro- 
longed meeting  on  the  platform,  to  ap- 
proach the  fair  intruder. 

They  drew  near  her  corner  of  the  car. 
The  spokesman  had  to  be  prodded  re- 
peatedly in  order  to  keep  him  up  to  the 
mark. 

The  woman  bristled  as  they  drew  near 
and  formed  a  shuffling  semi-circle  around 
her. 

"Well!"  she  demanded,  pulling  on  her 
mitts. 

"If  you  please,  Lady — " 

"Don't  lady  me.    What  do  you  want?" 

"We'd  like  if — we'd  like,  if  you  was 
agreeable,  to  have  the  honor  of  payin' 
yourfare  by  a  regular  train,  seein'  as  this 
one  is  sort  of  over-crowded  with  men — " 

"You'd  what,  Sir?" 

But  before  they  could  answer,  setting 
forth  their  case  again,  she  had  hailed  the 
conductor,  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

"Mister!"  she  said,  "These  here  men 
are  suggestin'  that  a  lone  female  oughtn't 
to  be  travehn'  on  a  train  with  a  parcel  of 
■hounds  of  men.  I  just  want  to  ask  you 
this  much.     Did  I " 

"Yes,"  assented  the  conductor  precipi- 
tately. 

"Wait  till  I  finish.  Did  I  pay  my  fare? 
Did  I  not  get  on  board  this  train  before 
these  lazy  hounds  came  on  it?  Didn't  T 
mind  my  own  business  and  keep  to  mv- 
self?"  ^  ^ 

"You  did,  lady." 


"And  ain't  I  within  my  rights?" 

"You  are,  lady." 

"Then — beat  it!"  she  cried,  waving  a 
newspaper  in  the  faces  of  the  other  men, 
"Get  out  of  my  way.  I'll  report  you  for 
insultin'  a  lone  woman  if  you  don't." 

The  crowd  thinned.  It  was  their  last 
opportunity  to  protest.  They  traveled 
through  to  the  Western  plains,  a  sad  and 
a  wise  c^owd.  When  they  wanted  fun 
they  went  to  the  other  cars.  When  they 
returned,  late  in  the  night,  they  trod 
softly  past  the  section  wherein  the  travel- 
ing virgin  reclined. 


A  group  were  sitting  in  the  end  of  a 
car  playing  cards.  It  consisted  of  a 
French-Canadian,  an  Arcadian,  two  On- 
tario farm  laborers  and  a  college  student. 
Over  their  shoulders  peered  a  mixed 
crowd.  The  crowd  had  become  acquaint- 
ed, Ba'tis'e  had  expounded  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Old  Quebec  to  the  Ontario  men. 
The  college  man  had  learned  something 
of  farmers  and  their  good  heartedness. 
And  all  of  them  had  overcome  old  pre- 
judices. The  Ontario  men  had  set  out 
upon  the  trip  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
British  and  that  the  French-Canadians 
were  an  inferior  race,  a  race  of  traders. 
The  French-Canadians  had  come  with 
the  idea  that  the  Ontario  men  were 
all  boors  and  ruffians.  But  with 
the  mixing  of  the  two,  and  the  gen- 
eral companionship  of  the  little  French- 
Canadian  padre,  who  was  accompanying 
these  sons  of  his  parish,  the  barriers  were 
removed  and  a  better  understanding  com- 
menced between  the  two  different  kinds 
of  Canadians. 

The  tide  flows  right  out  to  the  feet  of 
the  very  Mountains.  It  brings  men  of 
one  part  of  the  Dominion  in  contact  with 
men  of  other  parts.  It  breaks  down  pro- 
vincialism. It  spreads  knowledge.  It  is 
a  wonderful  institution. 


Sir  Maxwell  Aitken 


By 


James  Grant 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  man — half  boy 
and  half  man— who  set  out  to  build 
himself  a  great  castle,  and  when  he 
had  pulled  great  stones  together  ready  for 
the  raising  of  the  walls  and  the  towers  of 
the  building,  and  when  he  had  even  raised 
some  of  the  walls  to  a  height  which  showed 
how  great  a  castle  it  was  to  be — he  sud- 
denly left  off  at  his  castle-building  and 
went  away  with  men  who  told  him  that 
there  was  a  greater  work  to  be  done;  who 
told  him  of  a  land  of  dragons,  and  who 
said  that  it  would  be  much  better  work  to 
go  in  for  killing  the  dragons  than  for  fin- 
ishing the  walls  of  the  castle.  For  the 
castle,  they  said,  would  be  but  a  selfish 
work,  whereas  to  rid  the  country  of  a  pest 
would  be  a  work  done  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  would  make  the  world  remember 
him  always  as  a  man  who  had  done  it  a 
great  service. 

This  refers  to  young  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken 
who  set  out  to  become  master  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  in  Canada,  which  is  equival- 
ent to  the  building  of  the  castle  afore- 
mentioned ;  but  who  has  been  turned  aside 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Unionist 
Party  and  the  Imperialists  of  England 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  Liberal- 
ism and  Imperial  indifference.  A  large 
number  of  people  in  Canada  have  over- 
looked the  most  interesting  fact  about  Sir 
Maxwell  Aitken.  They  have  been  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  he  made  his  millions 
out  of  watered  stock  or  whether  he  merely 
took  opportunities  which  they  were  too 
.slow  to  see.     They  have,  I  submit,  missed 


htreet  of  the  earth  every  day,  he  is  a  curi- 
ous figure — a  strange  figure,  and  the  only 
question  is,  will  that  figure  grow  greater 
or  will  it  dwindle?  Is  he  in  the  ascent  or 
at  the  zenith?  If  he  is  in  the  zenith  there 
is  nothing  more  for  Canadians  to  cam 
about.  In  England  a  public  man  may 
have  a  mellow  sunset;  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  a  great  man's  sun  sets  at  the 
zenith.     It  dare  not  decline. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  question  of 
Sir  Max  Aitken's  courage.  He  knew  he 
was  a  good  castle-builder.  He  knows,  and 
fair-minded  Canadians  know,  too,  that  if 
he  had  remained  in  Canada  he  would  have 
been  probaply  one  of  the  greatest  finan- 
cial forces  in  the  Dominion.  But  he  has 
quit  Finance  for  Politics  and  Imperial- 
ism. Has  he  the  courage  to  keep  on,  or 
will  he  go  back  and  complete  his  career 
as  a  financier?  Or —  will  he  stand  by 
his  fate  as  a  politician,  whether  it  be  to 
die  as  a  back-bencher,  or  to  lead  a  na- 
tion— more  than  a  nation — an  empire. 

Before  forty  the  New  World  grudges  a 
man  serious  publicity.  It  reads  accounts 
of  boy  prodigies  who  play  pianos  or  vio- 
lins or  sing  sacred  solos  in  church  choirs; 
or,  in  athletics,  it  is  glad  enough  to  hear 
of  champion  bowlers,  pitchers,  runners  or 
lacrosse  players  who  developed  at  an  early 
age;  but  in  the  realm  of  Politics  and 
Finance  men  of  thirty-five  are  children — 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Therefore,  al- 
though Max  Aitken  at  twenty-three  had 
merged  two  banks,  although  before  he  was 


the  point.  It  does  not  matter  whether  Sir  j^^'  thirty  he  had  bought  and  redeemed  a  dy- 
Maxwell  Aitken  made  his  money  by  stock^ing  trust  company,  although  he  had  ex- 
manipulation  or  by  saving  up  the  interestBjploited  railways  and  power  companies  in 
on  a  postoffice  deposit ;  in  the  processionjBtropical  latitudes — little  was  heard  of  him 
of  great  men  wlio  walk  down  the  main'^'n  Canada.    His  ow'n  generation  wa5  jeal- 
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ous,  the  older  generation  was  suspicious. 
He  himself  chose  to  work  quietly.  His 
influence  was  underneath  the  surface-show- 
ing of  older  merchants  and  financiers,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  undid  the  foundations  of 
many  of  them  who  were  too  proud  and 
too  slow  to  match  their  wit  against  a 
youngster's.  Even  since  he  formed  the 
greatest  mergers  in  Canada,  the  cement 
trust  and  the  car  trust,  he  had  been  little 
known  among  the  general  public  until  the 
Canadian  Associated  Press  in  London  cab- 
led to  Canada  last  December  that  "Mr. 
W.  M.  Aitken"  was  creating  almost  a  sen- 
sation in  his  election  campaign  in  one  of 
the  Manchesters. 

Canadians  in  eastern  Canada,  where 
Aitkeu  was  born,  said:  "Max  Aitken !  Max 
Aitken,  running  for  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England!  Who  is  he?  What 
Max  Aitken  is  it?"  And  then  they  re- 
membered. 

"Oh,  that  little  fellow  who  used  to  be 
old  man  Stair's  secretary !  Well !  well ! 
We  thought  he  was  dead  when  Stairs  died. 
Isn't  that  odd !  Member  of  Parliament  in 
England !" 

Other  Canadians,  except  for  a  few  busi- 
ness men  who  had  not  taken  Max  seriously 
enough  in  time  and  who  rubbed  their 
noses  reflectively,  knew  even  less  about 
him,  and  asked  for  further  information. 
Upon  which  they  were  told  that  Max 
Aitken  was  a  young  man  who  had  done 
well  in  Canada  and  who  was  now  buying 
his  way  into  popularity  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try— of  course,  they  said  "buying."  It 
is  only  recently,  when  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing in  the  Canadian  Senate  attacked  him 
for  alleged  stock- jobbing  in  connection 
with  the  forming  of  the  Canadian  cement 
merger,  and  later,  when  it  was  announced 
that  King  George,  at  his  coronation,  had 
been  pleased  to  make  him  "Sir"  Max 
Aitken,  that  Canadians  really  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  him.  For,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, we  begrudge  distinction  to  mere 
youths  of  thirty  who  may  happen  to  be 
worth  a  few  million  pounds  sterling. 

One  should,  of  course,  begin  with  a 
'■tory  of  Sir  Maxwell's  early  struggles,  but 
this  element  in  the  usual  history  of  a  sue 
cessful  man  was  left  out  in  Sir  Maxwell's 
case.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  min 
ister  in  a  small  town  in  New  Brunswick 
"Max"  was  educated  at  Dalhousie  College 
and  after  leaving  there  read  law  in  (then 
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Governor)  Tweedie's  office.  He  read  more 
of  it  in  R.  B.  Bennett's  office  in  Calgary. 
But  these  facts  throw  little  light  on  his 
career.  He  earned  his  living  for  a  time 
by  short-hand  and  insurance.  Even  to- 
day, when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  letter 
quickly,  he  writes  a  memo  in  Pitman's 
system  on  the  the  bottom  of  it  for  his 
secretary. 

Between  his  twentieth  and  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  a  considerable  figure  in 
Maritime  Province  finance.  He  became 
secretary,  but  afterward  partner,  of  John 
S.  Stair,  a  leading  business  man  of  Hali- 
fax. The  lean-faced  secretary  soon  wield- 
ed as  much  business  influence  in  Halifax 
as  the  average  successful  man  wields  at 
fifty.  At  twenty-three  he  brought  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Hali- 
fax and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Wind- 
sor. At  twenty-five  he  was  building  rail- 
ways and  lighting  plants  in  Cuba.  Then 
he  bought  three-quarters  of  the  stock  of 
the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  and,  chang- 
ing his  residence  to  Montreal,  took  charge 
of  that  institution,  so  that  it  recovered  its 
health  and  thrived,  despite  the  panic  of 
1907.  In  1909  he  was  listed  as  one  of 
Montreal's  millionaires.  That  year  he 
bought  the  Rhodes-Curry  Car  Company, 
and,  associated  with  Mr.  N.  Curry,  formed 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  with  Rodolphe  Forget 
and  E.  R.  Wood,  he  formed  the  Canadian 
Cement  Company.  Meanwhile,  his  enter- 
prises continue  to  do  well,  while  he  has 
become  an  English  M.P.  and  a  Knight. 

His  history  is  singularly  disappointing 
in  failures.  He  had  so  few  that  he  might 
have  been  merely  mediocre.  At  all  events, 
those  that  he  did  have  he  managed  to  han- 
dle in  such  a  way  that  few  people  ever 
knew  of  them  and  nobody  has  the  chance 
to  make  anecdotes  of  them  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  funny-column  readers.  When 
Stairs  died  the  Halifax  people  said,  or 
whispered:  "Little  Max  Aitken  is  dead, 
too."  But  he  wasn't.  He  went  on,  until 
now  he  stands  where  it  behooves  him  to 
say:  "How  now  shall  I  turn?"  And  in 
his  own  answer  to  his  own  question  lie 
fathoms  of  human  interest. 

I  interviewed  him  at  his  home  in  Wor- 
plesdon,  Surrey,  the  other  day.  I  will  not 
say  that  he  was  difficult  to  interview,  nor 
easy.  You  could  tell  that  he  had  not  been 
interviewed  very  often  before,  and  that  he 
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did  not  view  with  any  pleasure,  nor  with 
any  displeasure,  the  prospect  of  his  being 
"written  up." 

I  will  not  say  that  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed-looking man,  for  he  was  not.  I  will 
no(  admit  that  you  would  have  picked  him 
out  from  other  men  as  being  a  genius, 
for  it  would,  I  submit,  be  untrue.  He 
was  of  medium  height  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. He  allowed  his  shoulders  to 
droop.  He  had  eyes  of  a  light  .shade, 
which  he  opened  wide,  and  with  which  he 
looked  at  you  clearly  and  sharply.  But 
they  betrayed  no  signs  of  anything  extra- 
ordinary until  after  you  had  seen  the  man 
and  talked  to  him  several  times.  Then 
you  understood  them.  But  on  first  impres- 
sion he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  light 
build,  with  little  color  and  thin  hair, 
nervous  hands,  and  a  voice  that  sounded 
as  though  he  was  recovering  from  a  cold. 
He  looked  like  a  thousand  other  respec- 
table men  of  intelligence,  but  he  looked 
also — over-worked . 

This  thin  hair  was  tousled  on  the  top 
of  his  head  as  though  he  had  been  lying 
down  and  reading.  It  was  the  color  of  wet 
sand. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  extending  a  long, 
flexible  hand. 

He  glanced  just  once  into  the  visitor's 
face.  It  was  a  quick  glance  that  appraised 
nothing  but  essentials.  The  eyes  were  of 
that  kind  which  cannot  touch  another  pair 
cf  eyes  for  long  without  saying  something. 
They  had  not  the  accomplishment  of  an 
impersonal  gaze.  They  seemed  to  be 
trained  in  efficiency.  They  were  the  sort 
of  eyes  that  are  employed  by  orderly 
Virains  to  glean  information  for  the  Blind 
Man  who  lies  behind  the  walls  of  the  skull, 
examining  the  world  by  proxy  of  ear  and 
eye,  nose  and  touch,  and  analyzing  every- 
thing as  a  blind  man  would  feel  out  the 
fibres  of  a  rope,  sort  them  and  classify 
them.  Sir  Max  Aitken's  eyes  had  not, 
liowever,  the  faculty  of  pulling  down  the 
mental  blinds  and  hiding  the  fact  that  his 
brain  was  thinking,  unless  he  dropped  the 
lids.  "  ^  ^ 

There  were  some  questions  to  be  asked: 

"Do  vou  believe  that  trusts  are  bad 
things?" 

"No.  I  believe  in  'consolidations.'  They 
are  more  efficient.  They  give  better  ser- 
vice to  the  consumer.  In  a  large  country 
such  as  Canada,  thev  reduce  the  distribu- 


tion costs.  They  are  good  for  the  con- 
sumer." 

"You  admit  that  they  centralize  power 
and  that  they  offer  opportunities  for  un- 
scrupulous men?" 

"Of  course.     So  does  a  police  force." 

Presently  a  nurse  brought  a  baby  in 
;ind  he  kissed  it  good-night.  It  could  talk, 
and  it  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  its 
father  concerning  an  important  adventure 
with  a  hair  brush.  The  maker  of  Trusts 
and  the  small  person  arrived  at  a  final 
and  confidential  decision,  whereupon  some 
curls  returned  to  their  place  upon  the 
nurse's  shoulder  and  Sir  Max  resumed 
his  discussion  of  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth. 

The  ivy  falls  in  a  million  green  ripples 
from  the  eaves  of  his  house  to  the  paths 
which  encircle  it.  There  is  a  lawn  and 
a  little  lake,  trees  and  flowers,  paths  that 
are  always  inviting  you  to  explore  the 
shade  behind  a  certain  tree  but  which, 
being  in  England,  and  knowing  their 
proper  place  as  paths,  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  need  not  expect  you  to  use  them 
except  when  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do;  their  duty  being  to  invite  you  and 
accept  your  snub,  if  you  don't  choose  to 
come.  This  is  part  of  the  charm  of 
England. 

In  this  house  one  had  found  him.  All 
around  him  were  the  things  which  would 
have  taken  an  ordinary  man  a  life-time 
to  collect. 

We  were  in  the  library.  Out  there, 
through  the  deep  windows,  the  lawn  ran 
away  and  hid  under  the  skirts  of  the 
oaks  and  behind  the  clouds  of  rhododen- 
drons which  stood  high  on  rising  ground 
against  the  .sky-line  like  blooming  nurse- 
maids accepting  the  attentions  of  scores 
of  policemen  in  the  -shape  of  bees.  A 
swaggering  wind  insulted  the  roses  which 
climbed  modestly  over  the  condescending 
bows  of  an  oak,  and  bullied  the  rushes  in 
the  little  lake  who  took  his  beating  with 
averted  faces,  and  whispered  together  like 
cowed  things.  In  the  house  itself  was 
every  necessity  and  every  luxury,  was 
order,  was  good  taste,  was  the  savor  of  a 
a  gentler  presence  somewhere,  and  the 
presence  of  children.  There,  in  a  deep 
chair,  was  the  master  of  these  things,  this 
boy,  Sir  Max  Aitkin. 

"Humph !"  he  .said,  moving  uneasily. 
"We  need  rain.     We  need  it  badly." 
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Rain  was  all  that  one  could  see  him 
needing.  Everything  else  was  there  that 
the  ordinary  Englishman  could  want. 
An  ordinary  Englishman  of  wealth  would 
liave  been  content  and  would  even  have 
left  it  for  the  rector  to  wish  for  rain. 
Having  the  things  Max  Aitken  had,  and 
has,  he  would  have  been  planning  a  griz- 
zley  shoot  in  the  north  of  Vancouver 
Island,  or  some  other  thing  of  little  mo- 
ment, but  much  fun.  Instead,  lay  Max 
Aitken,  burning  up  with  ambition,  not 
like  most  men  who  contain  a  modicum  of 
petrol  and  use  it  slowly;  l)ut  like — like  a 
car  with  the  valve  wide  open,  the  spark 
shoved  up,  spurning  the  road  and  leaping 
toward  the  receding  horizon. 

That  is  a  foolish  metaphor,  because 
Max  Aitken's  horizon  does  not  recede.  He 
knows  enough  to  chalk  the  spot  he  is  aim- 
ing at.  He  aimed  first  at  financial  mas- 
tery in  Canada.  He  was  on  the  way  when 
iie  came  to  England. 

Before  Max  Aitken  left  Canada  he  was 
selling  more  than  thirteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  every  year.  In  other  words, 
he  was  an  importer  of  money,  just  as  Sir 
AVilliam  Mackenzie  is.  Mackenzie  import- 
ed and  still  imports  an  amount  consider- 
ably greater  than  Max  Aitken  imported. 
But  Sir  William  is  an  old  experienced  bor- 
rower, and  Sir  Maxwell  is  scarcely  out  of 
his  twenties.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  having  already  formed  the  cement 
merger  and  the  Canada  Car  Company,  and 
having  been  the  prime  mover  in  a  score 
of  industrial  concerns  all  over  the  Domin- 
ion, from  the  manufacture  of  enamelled 
iron  ware  in  the  east  to  the  development 
of  electrical  power  at  Calgary,  he  bought 
the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company  for 
four  million  dollars.  In  July  he  sold  it 
to  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 

That  month  he  went  to  England.  His 
health  had  given  out. 

It  was  here  that  he  met  the  men  who 
caused  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
ambitions.  It  is  said  that  the  two  chief 
influences  toward  this  end  were  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Bonar  Law.  Kipling  and 
Aitken  had  met  years  before,  just  after 
Kipling  had  been  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree by  McGill  University.  The  author 
of  Mulvaney  and  Kim  and  Puck  of  Paak's 
Hill,  was  then  riding  on  a  fifteen-cent  ex- 
cursion steamer  on  the  River  Mirimachi, 
in  the  east.     Aitken  was  a  fellow  passen- 


ger, and  it  was  there  that  the  friendship 
had  started.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  played 
with  Max  Aitken  when  the  two  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  in  their  juvenile 
days.  Law's  father  was  a  clergyman,  as 
was  also  Aitken's.  Their  interests  in  those 
days  had  been  more  or  less  in  common. 

Two  years  ago,  had  you  asked  Max 
Aitken  what  his  ambition  was,  he  would 
probably  have  laughed  at  you,  or  recom- 
mended you  to  leave  curiosity  for  women. 
Or,  if  you  had  been  able  to  read  his  mind, 
you  might  have  seen  that  he  was  planning 
the  conquest  of  the  financial  world  of  Can- 
ada. To-day,  he  has  a  new  ambition,  one 
which  explains  his  relation  to  the  Union- 
ist Party  in  England.  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken, 
the  manipulator  of  stocks  and  bonds,  has 
forsworn  the  old  art  to  learn  the  new  art 
of  politics. 

He  was  bitten  in  England,  as  many  an- 
other Canadian  has  been  bitten,  by  the 
germ  of  Imperialism.  Men  talked  to  him 
of  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Empire.  With  mil- 
lions already  in  his  possession,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  his  plans  for  financial  con- 
quests and  enlisted  under  Mr.  Balfour. 

A  woman  novelist  would  say  that  this 
was  the  "tragedy"  of  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken, 
that  with  all  the  things  he  has  done  and 
all  the  things  he  has  accomplished  for 
himself,  he  is  not  satisfied.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  .satisfied!  Would  any  man,  worthy 
of  the  name,  be  content  to  have  finished 
the  game  at  quarter-time?  His  has  been 
a  curious  adventure  with  life.  He  set  out 
twelve  years  ago  to  conquer  something 
that  any  man  might  have  thought  was 
worth  conquering.  The  w^orld  of  finance 
was  the  world  he  had  learned  to  know. 
The  citadel,  wherein  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Ijcgions  were  ensconced,  lay  before  him 
like  a  walled  city,  bristling  with  pride, 
ponderous,  looking  down  on  him  with 
grey  indifference.  The  years- — scarcely 
eight  of  them — leapt  from  the  Future  into 
the  Past,  over  his  head,  and  left  him — 
standing  within  the  walled  city,  a  young 
caliph. 

That  there  were  .still  greater  caliphs  he 
knew;  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir 
Donald  Mann  were  still  his  seniors :  but  he 
had  attained  that  height  where  the  Eco- 
nomic Machine   became  his  .servant,   in- 
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stead  of  his  master;  where  a  dollar  be- 
came, instead  of  the  comptroller  of  his 
commissary  department,  his  messenger, 
his  minion.  Then  he  left  that  arena  and 
went  out  with  Kipling  and  Bonar  Law  to 
conquer  the  ne^  one  of  which  they  paint- 
ed pictures. 

It  is  an  old  story  now  how  Sir  Maxwell 
went  into  the  election  last  December  and 
how,  although  the  seat  was  rated  as  a  dif- 
ficult one  for  a  Unionist  to  win,  he  won 
it  by  a  substantial  majority.  At  that  time 
the  great  London  dailies  devoted  great 
space  to  his  campaign.  He  was  discussed 
pro  and  con  by  all  the  papers.  Bonar  Law, 
in  an  election  address,  described  Aitkeu  as 
"the  most  capable  young  man  I  know." 
The  Toronto  Globe,  having  made  sure  just 
who  he  was,  contributed  a  fatherly  edi- 
torial in  which  it  admonished  him  to  be 
as  successful  in  his  new  line  of  life  as  ]n 
his  old,  the  penalty,  it  hinted,  being  great- 
er obscurity  than  if  he  had  been  only  an 
ordinary  man  and  failed.  But  Max 
Aitken  was  in  no  position  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  people  who  had  ignored  hiin 
before  he  went  to  England,  and  who  were 
compelled  to  recognize  him  after  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  "discovered"  h's  abili- 
ties. He  retired  to  his  new  home  in  Eng- 
land, a  sick  man.  There  followed  a  time 
when  he  was  scarcely  expected  to  recover, 
so  much  strength  had  he  expended  in  his 
lirst  political  battle.    But  he  had  won  it. 

The  question  is:  How  much  abilltv  tins 
Sir  Maxwell  Aitken?  And  what  kind  of 
ability  is  it?  If  one  could  answer  these 
with  certainty,  then  one  might  be  able  to 
guess  how  far  Sir  Maxwell  will  tvovel  in 
the  new  sphere  which  he  has  choson.  The 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  him 
in  connection  with  his  career  in  Can;ida, 
and  the  things  which  have  been  insinuated 
again.st  his  knighthood,  have  little  bear- 
ing upon  the  case.  It  is  well  known  in 
financial  circles  that  a  certain  ^Vjiator 
who  opened  the  attack  on  the  Canadian 
Cement  Company  had  a  personal  Dabon 
for  his  move  against  Sir  Maxwell.  It  is 
known  that  Sir  Maxwell  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing control  in  a  company  which  the 
older  financier  tried  to  keep  him  out  of; 
it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  giud.se 
of  Jong  standing.  As  for  the  knig'^.thood, 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  story  of  a  certain 
very  prominent^  Canadian,  and  one  w]io 
had  rendered  his  country  invaluable  ser- 


vice, who,  when  certain  friendly  autliori- 
ties  offered  him  a  knighthood,  said : 
"Knighthood!  Don't  you  think  I  want  to 
have  one  friend  left  in  Canada?  Why, 
man,  if  they  knighted  me  there'd  be  jeal- 
ousy all  over  the  country,  just  sa  there 
is  when  anybody  is  knighted.  They  would 
say  that  he  bought  it,  that  he  stole  i:,  that 
he  connived  and  schemed  to  get  it.  iNo, 
thank  you!    I'll  have  no  knighthood." 

What  was  true  in  those  earlier  Canadian 
days  is  quite  true  now.  The  pubiia  press 
111  Canada  has  learned  to  be  graceful  to 
new  knights  and  baronets  in  Canadi\  but 
when  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken  was  honored  he 
was  far  enough  away,  and  little  enough 
known  in  Canada,  to  endure  criiicism. 
Some  few  papers  wanted  to  know  why  cer- 
tain other  Canadians  had  not  been  hon- 
ored in  Sir  Maxwell's  place,  forgetting  that 
the  honor  was  not  given  to  Sir  Maxwell 
as  to  a  Canadian,  but  as  to  a  valued  citi- 
zen of  the  British  Empire,  living  in  Eng- 
land. His  ability  as  a  man  of  business 
bas  not  been  proven  to  be  any  less  by  the 
attacks  upon  him.  His  knighthood  was 
undoubtedly  a  recognition  not  only  oi  his 
own  worth  as  a  citizen  of  England,  but  of 
the  high  family  with  which  Sir  Maxwell 
IS  connected. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  his  qualities,  as 
one  might  read  them  in  looking  over  the 
facts  of  his  career  and  in  meeting  hiui. 
Lie  has  ambition,  determination,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  keenness  of  insight,  alertness, 
quickness  of  decision,  and  quickness  in 
action.  He  works  very  hard.  He  rises 
early  and  goes  through  his  mail.  Lie  sees 
business  callers  and  gives  business  direc- 
tions, during  the  day.  In  the  evening  he 
enjoys  the  same  relaxations  as  other  men, 
but  when  they  have  gone  to  bed,  when  the 
lights  downstairs  have  been  put  out,  Sir 
Maxwell  lies  in  bed  and  reads  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  day.  He  reads 
quickly  and  digests  the  information.  He 
is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  of  the 
day. 

"What  is  your  theory  of  the  Empire?" 
we  asked.     "What  do  you  stand  for?" 

"I  stand,"  he  said,  "for  a  greater  Em- 
pire, as  closely  knitted  together  as  the  Ger- 
man States." 

Then  came  reciprocity,  which  is  another 
matter. 

Sir  Max  Aitken  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
primitive  man  about  him.     Perhaps  this 
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is  why  Kipling  is  said  to  admire  him  so. 
Perhaps  it.  will  help  him  in  politics;  per- 
haps not.  In  his  instinct  for  retaliation 
lie  is  like  a  boy.  If  he  is  hurt  a  little,  he 
will  say  nothing;  if  he  is  hurt  to  the  quick 
his  impulse  is  to  strike  straight  back,  with- 
out a  cry,  without  warning- — but  to  Strike ! 
He  is  a  man  with  the  highest  moral  sen- 
sitiveness, but  I  would  guess  him  to  be 
ruthless  in  the  heat  of  the  game.  He  would 
not  willingly  hurt  anyone,  but  when  he 
is  running  he  sees  nothing  but  the  goal. 
He  bends  all  his  energies  toward  it.  He 
has  an  appetite  for  work  and  an  instinct 
for  success.  These  qualities  have  probably 
assisted  him  in  his  career  as  a  financier. 

Finance,  however,  is  a  primitive  game, 
calling  out  the  primitive  instincts.  Poli- 
tics is  less  a  matter  of  "I  will."  Politics 
is  more  subtle.  Although  a  statesman  may 
be  self-seeking  and  an  opportunist,  he 
must  disguise  it.    He  cannot  succeed  mere- 


ly by  overcoming  his  enemies,  he  must 
make  his  enemies  overcome  themselves  so 
that  their  defeat  looks,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  more  like  the  hand  of  Providence 
than  the  hand  of  a  political  general.  Sir 
Maxwell  Aitken  may  possess  these  subtler 
qualities.  At  all  events,  he  has  the  wit  to 
find  out  for  himeslf  the  rules  of  the  new 
Game  and  adapt  himself  to  them,  rather 
than  force  the  new  Game  with  old 
methods. 

He  stands  with  three  courses  before 
him:  If  he  leaves  politics  in  time  he  has 
yet  the  key  to  the  financial ;  if  he  remains 
in  politics  he  may  succeed,  he  may  become 
a  great  name  throughout  the  whole  Em- 
pire; or  he  may  become  only  one  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England — an  hon- 
orable enough  post,  but  in  Max  Aitken's 
place  it  would  be  tragedy,  and  time  for 
someone  to  write  another  psycological 
novel. 
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Unstirred  by  wind,  the  leaves  are  still ; 
Upon  the  lawn  the  crickets  shrill; 
The  lingering  harvest  moon  glows  red. 
From  smoke  of  far  fires,  forest-fed; 
Upon  the  lawn,  like  fairy  sprites. 
The  glow-worms  flash  their  signal  lights; 
Nearby,  a  ripened  apple  falls; 
A  bird  awakened,  softly  calls; 
Somewhere  among  the  wooded  hills. 
An  owlet's  impish  laughter  trills. 

Across  the  mist-veiled  meadow  white, 
A  cottage  casement  frames  a  light. 
Half-heard,  half-dreamed,  there  comes  from  far, 
A  voice  entwined  with  a  guitar — 
A  sweet  contralto  floating  by. 
Sings  "When  the  swallows  horneward  fly." 
Dewey  Austin  Cobb. 


For  Pity's  Sake 

By 
Mary  Stuart  Boyd 


HIS  name  was  Clamour — Cyril  Cla- 
mour— and  he  was  a  Man. 
If  Mr.  Clamour  was  specially 
proud  of  anything,  it  was  of  being  a  man. 
In  his  secret  soul  he  spelled  the  word  with 
a  capital  letter.  Yet  it  may  be  confessed 
that,  judged  by  masculine  standpoints,  he 
fell  short.  liis  morals  were  irreproach- 
able, his  ideas  admirably  stereotyped,  his 
manners  beautiful.  Had  Nature  so  de- 
creed it,  Mr.  Clamour  would  have  made 
on  excellently  conventional  British  ma- 
tron. As  matters  were  he  proved  but  the 
shadow  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Clamour,  who  was  blessed  with  a 
competency,  was  an  orphan.  His  only 
surviving  relation  was  an  aunt  in  Edin- 
burg,  from  whom,  with  but  shall  rea- 
son, he  flattered  himself  he  had  expecta- 
tions. Towards  her  his  behavior  was 
painstakingly  and,  to  the  recipient  of  his 
nepotic  attentions,  provokingly  dutiful. 
Every  Tuesday  he  dispatched  a  pictorial 
post  card  calculated  to  keep  alight  her  in- 
terest in  the  sender.  And  once  a  year  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine,  when 
what  she  called  his  "pernickitty"'  ways 
nearly  drove  the  good  lady  distracted.  A 
certain  amount  of  awe — as  of  one  who  held 
the  powers  of  good  and  of  evil — tem- 
pered Mr.  Clamour's  regard  foT  his  rela- 
tive. Once  in  a  moment  of  extreme  dar- 
ing he  referred  to  her  as  "my  fat  aunt," 
and  for  weeks  after  suffered  spasms  of 
nervous  apprehension  lest  the  carelessly- 
spoken — but  quite  accurate — description 
should  by  some  mischance  reach  her  ears. 

Pending  her  demise,  his  annual  income 
of  two  hundred  pounds  .supplied  enough 
for  a  placid  and  even  modestly-luxurious 
existence.  Half  of  the  sum  secured  him 
board  and  lodging  in  the  most  select 
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lioarding  house  in  Budcombe.  Mr.  Cla- 
mour did  not  smoke,  he  had  no  head  for 
liquor,  and  the  social  life  of  the  little 
south-coast  town  made  no  severe  demands 
on  the  pockets  of  a  bachelor;  so  the  re- 
njaining  hundred  amply  sufKced  for  dress, 
travel  and  amusements. 

At  8.45  on  this  brilliant  summer  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Clamour  was  confronted  by  the 
first  serious  mental  effort  of  his  day — that 
of  choosing  a  suitable  neck-tie.  His  ways 
were  all  orderly.  The  left-hand  top  draw- 
er of  his  duchesse  toilet-table  held  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  on  the  right,  col- 
lars— the  middle  division  being  devoted 
to  ties. 

The  drawer  opened  they  lay  before  him 
in  delicate  shades  of  the  newest  colors — 
l)urples,  greens,  blues,  browns.  Having 
mentally  reviewed  the  events  of  the  com- 
ing day,  Mr.  Clamour  selected  a  tie  of 
knitted  silk  in  a  shade  of  tabac  brown  that 
would  accord  perfectly  with  the  suit  of 
siunmer  tweeds  he  wore.  Then,  having 
.lipped  on  his  coat,  and  given  a  final 
twist  to  the  waxed  ends  of  his  slender 
moustache,  he  descended  to  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Durrant,  the  landlady,  who  was 
already  seated  behind  the  tea  and  coffee 
urns,  purred  pleasantly  at  his  approach. 
Mr.  Clamour  was  the  prize  boarder — I  beg 
both  their  pardons — paying  guest  of  her 
establishment.  A  three  years'  residence 
had  made  Mr.  Clamour  a  person  to  be 
considered  at  "Mon  Repos,"  as  the  double- 
fronted  villa  at  the  east  end  of  the  esplan- 
ade at  Budcombe  was  named.  His  room 
was  the  large  one  with  the  sea-view,  and 
his  likes  and  dislikes  influenced  the  menus 
more  frequently  than  the  other  guests 
realized.  The  minor  creature  comforts 
which  his  body  craved — the  hot-water  bag. 
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the  ecU'ly-niDrning  (.'up  of  tea — were  never 
forgotten. 

In  strict  justice  to  Mr.  Clamour,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  never  failed  to 
confer  upon  his  hostess  those  little  cour- 
tesies for  wliich  men  of  more  active  lives 
rarely  have  leisure.  At  Christmas  he  in- 
variably supplemented  the  joint-offering 
of  Mrs.  Durrant's  guests  with  an  elaborate 
Christmas  card,  designed  and  carried  out 
in  water-color  and  gold  paint  by  himself. 
And  on  her  most  recent,  birthday  his  floral 
tribute  had  been  accompanied  by  a  lauda- 
tory poem  of  his  own  composition. 

Mr.  Clamour's  correspondence  was  rare- 
ly of  an  important  character.  This  morn- 
ing a  solitary  pamphlet  lay  by  his  plate 
awaiting  his  attention.  Picking  it  up,  he 
opened  it  with  interest. 

"This  is  a  catalogue  of  the  sale  that's 
to  be  held  at  the  Manor  House.  I  wrote 
to  the  auctioneer  for  it,"  he  remarked  to 
the  company  in  general. 

"Sure,  an'  you're  not  thinking  of  furn- 
ishing, are  ye?"  Mrs.  Moreen,  a  genial 
Irish  lady,  rallied  him.  "It's  the  nice, 
kind  hu-sband  yourself'll  make." 

"Fie!  fie!  You  naughty  lady.  I  really 
am  surprised  at  you!"  said  Mr.  Clamour, 
wriggling  delightfully  as  he  shook  a  re- 
proving finger.  "When  you  know  what  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor  I  am.  No,  speak- 
ing seriously,  I  saw  that  the  conservatory 
plants  were  to  be  sold,  and  I  thought  a 
lady  friend  might  like  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars. She's  frightfully  interested  in 
gardening." 

"Then  it's  not  marryin'  you're  thinkin' 
of?  Well,  you  bachelors  ought  to  be 
a.shamed  of  yourselves.  Great  strong  fel- 
lows like  you,  leaving  us  poor,  weak  wo- 
men to  protect  ourselves!" 

Highly  gratified,  Mr.  Clamour  protested 
coyly.  The  in.sidious  flattery  of  Mrs. 
Moreen's  badinage  gave  him  a  wholly  de- 
lightful feeling  of  self-importance.  For- 
getting— if  he  had  ever  discerned,  which 
IS  doubtful — that  he  was  undersized  and 
not  particularly  robust,  he  glowed  to  know 
him.self  a  lord  of  creation. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  added  inches  that, 
breakfast  over,  he  put  on  a  straw  hat  whose 
multi-hued  ribbon  gave  a  decided  sugges- 
tion of  millinery,  and  taking  his  gloves 
and  carefully-rolled  umbrella,  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  his  regular  morning  exercise. 


The  expedition  began  with  a  visit  to  the  1 

Club,  where  he  glanced  at  the  newspapers, 
;.nd  gossiped  with  other  congenial  idlers; 
and  ended  with  a  constitutional  along  the 
miniature   esplanade  before  returning  to  ' 

•'Mon  Repos"  to  luncheon. 

A  period  of  what  Mr.  Clamour  referred  i 

to  in  conversation  as  "quiet  reflection"  in-  i 

variably  followed  the  mid-day  meal.  Re- 
turning to  his  room,  he  exchanged  his 
walking  shoes  for  bedroom  slippers  of  pink 
quilted  silk,  and  seating  himself  in  a 
softly-cushioned  easy-chair,  drifted  gently 
into  slumber  before  he  had  read  more 
than  half-a-dozen  lines  of  the  book  he 
held ;  to  awaken  an  hour  later  with  a  sen- 
sation of  profound  amazement  at  the  un- 
expected somnolence  that  had  overtaken 
him. 

Having  con.sulted  his  engagement-book 
r.nd  learned — what  he  knew  without  look- 
ing— that  no  afternoon  "At-homes"  or 
croquet  party  claimed  his  attendance,  he 
decided  to  call  upon  Miss  Fillans,  the  lady 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  procured  the  sale 
catalogue. 

As  Mr.  Clamour,  stepping  delicately  in 
patent  leather  shoes  and  purple  socks 
adorned  with  a  self-colored  clock,  moimt- 
ed  the  slope  leading  to  her  house,  a  cheery 
voice  from  behind  hailed  him.  Turning, 
he  found  Miss  Fillans  overtaking  him. 
She  was  a  tall,  energetic-looking  woman. 
A  plain  cloth  hat  shaded  the  grey  eyes 
that  were  the  one  fine  feature  of  her  sen- 
sible face.  Her  tweed  skirt  was  cut  con- 
veniently short,  and  she  carried  a  stout 
,-tick. 

"Were  you  on  your  way  to  call  on  me?" 
-he  asked.  "That's  right!  I'm  glad  we 
didn't  miss  each  other.  I've  just  been 
down  to  the  postoffice.  Did  you  come  up 
High  Street?  You  must  have  passed  while 
I  was  inside.     Here  we  are.    Come  in." 

They  had  entered  by  the  rustic  gate, 
and  were  walking  up  under  the  pergola 
over  which  the  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
were  rioting  in  profusion,  before  Mr.  Cla- 
mour recovered  the  breath  of  which  the 
steep  ascent  had  robbed  him.  And  they 
had  reached  the  jasmine-covered  porch 
before  he  was  ready  to  utter  the  succes- 
sion of  platitudes  that  were  his  idea  of 
polite  conversation. 

"How  nice!"  (Mr.  Clamour  had  a  fav- 
orite adjective  and  a  favorite  adverb,  and 
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worked  them  hard).  "How  frightfully 
nice  of  you  to  be  at  home,  and  on  such  a 
sweet  day!" 

"Nice?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mis.s 
Fillans  briskly.  "You're  pretty  certain 
to  find  me  at  home  at  this  time  of  year. 
Jn  the  cold,  wet  months,  when  gardening- 
is  an  impossibility,  I  pay  all  my  duty 
calls;  then,  when  the  bright  weather 
comes,  I've  earned  my  leisure  and  am  free 
tr   enjoy  my  garden." 

"I  brought  you  this  catalogue  of  the 
Manor  House  sale.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  I 
v/rote  to  the  auctioneer  for  it.  I  thought 
it  might  interest  you.  They  had  some 
frightfully  nice  things  in  the  conserva- 
tories, and  I  saw  that  the  executors  were 
selling  off  the  pot  plants." 

Miss  Fillans  nodded  appreciatively. 

"That  was  really  very  thoughtful  of 
you.  I'm  glad  to  have  it.  You'll  stay  to 
lea?" 

"Oh.  it's  really  too  good  of  you.  I  know 
T  really  shouldn't — " 

"No,  I  won't  take  a  denial.  You,  sure- 
ly, can't  refuse  to  take  pity  on  my  lone- 
line.ss?" 

"But  it's  really  frightfully  kind  of  you," 
Mr.  Clamour  continued  protesting,  even 
^\•hen  a  cup  of  tea,  weakened  and  sweet- 
ened to  his  taste,  was  on  a  small  table  at  his 
elbow,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  selecting 
i  is  first  piece  of  buttered  tea-cake. 

The  meal  in  the  wide,  flower-scented 
sitting-room  was  a  pleasant  one.  Both  Miss 
Fillans  and  her  guest  enjoyed  it,  though 
he  took  his  tea  weak  to  puerility,  and  ac- 
cepted plum-cake,  protesting  that  he  knew 
he  would  regret  it;  while  his  hostess  drank 
three  cups  of  strong  tea,  and  revealed  the 
healthy  appetite  of  one  who  leads  an  out- 
of-door  life. 

Miss  Fillans  was  n  woman  of  wide  sym- 
pathies, and  of  a  generous  nature.  Le.s.-^er 
minds  always  called  forth  her  compas- 
sion. She  led  her  visitor  to  prattle  of 
himpolf.  expressed — and  felt — an  interest 
when  he  related  the  stereotyped  routine  of 
his  days,  and  listened  attentively  to  his 
criticism  of  the  novel  he  had  just  read: 
a  work  which  he  considered  "frightfully 
affecting,"  and  which  he  confessed  had 
made  him  feel  "quite  weepy." 

When  tea  was  over,  she  showed  him 
round  the  acre  of  ground  whose  boundary 
enclosed  the  leading  interest  of  her  spin- 
ster life,  and  introduced  him  to  the  shel- 


tered patch  at  the  sunny  end  of  the  kit- 
chen garden,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  row 
of  frames,  a  score  or  two  of  bell-glasses 
and  sundry  lengths  of  rye  matting,  she 
was  experimenting  in  the  French  system 
ri  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  for  her  own 
use. 

Mr.  Clamour's  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture was  nil,  and  his  vocabulary  was  limit- 
ed; but  after  having  listened  attentively 
to  her  description  of  the  "intensive" 
method  of  cultivation,  he  declared  that  the 
cantaloup  melons  looked  frightfully  nice, 
and  that  the  idea  of  having  fresh-cut  salad 
■ill  winter  struck  him  as  being  frightfully 
(lever.  And  as  even  unintelligent  appre- 
c'alion  of  our  hobbies  is  gratifying,  Miss 
Fillans  was  not  ill-pleased  with  her  vi.-i- 
tor. 

When  he  left,  she  accompanied  him  [j 
the  gate,  and  sped  their  parting  with  a 
cordial  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  when  she  was  entertaining; 
a  few  friends.    . 

"He  is  a  well-intentioned  little  soul.' 
she  thought,  as,  taking  up  the  sale  cata- 
logue, she  settled  herself  in  her  special 
cosy  chair  for  a  quiet  read ;  "but  Heaven.-! 
what  an  empty  life  to  lead!" 

On  the  way  homewards  Clamour,  high- 
ly pleased  by  his  reception,  found  himself 
thinking  sympathetically  of  Miss  Fillans. 
How  graciously  she  had  welcomed  him  I 
.And  then  her  prompt  invitation  to  dinner 
—  how  flattering  her  expressed  desire  for 
liis  speedy  return! 

Dinner  invitations  were  rare  in  Bud- 
combc.  which  was  lavish  in  afternoon-teas. 
He  kiew  he  woul  1  enjoy  the  party,  though 
it  meant  braving  the  night  air.  He  had 
not  thought  of  that  when  he  accepted  the 
iii\  itation.  He  would  much  rather  it  had 
1  een  for  luncheon,  although  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  having 
his  fellow-boarders  see  him  go  forth  ar- 
rayed for  a  banquet  to  which  they  had 
not  been  invited.  Still,  it  would  not  do 
to  disappoint  Miss  Fillans.  It  was  his 
duty  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  male  so- 
ciety. He  would  dodge  the  night  air  by 
engaging  the  Angel  Hotel  fly  to  fetch 
him. 

As  he  tripped  lightly  downhill,  feeling 
at  peace  with  all  his  world,  the  banter  of 
the  lively  Irish  widow,  Mrs.  Moreen,  oc- 
curred disquietingly  to  him.  And  the 
thought  of  the  enormous  number  of  un- 
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married  women  in  Britain  rushed  in  upon 
his  complacency  with  an  overwhehiiing 
sense  of  unfu hilled  obligation. 

Mr.  Clamour  shared  the  prevalent  ma.s- 
culine  delusion  that  the  women  who  re- 
main unwed  are  those  who  have  lacked 
the  opportunity  of  changing  their  state. 
And  it  pained  him  to  think  of  all  these 
poor  unhappy  females  living  their  incom- 
I)lete  lives  because  no  man  had  found  them 
a+tractive.  It  was  with  keen  self-reproach 
that  he  realized  that  he,  a  Man,  had  failed 
in  his  duty  towards  the  weaker  sex. 

As  he  pondered  the  matter  his  torpid 
spirit  of  chivalry  sprang  into  more  virile 
existence,  and  he  resolved  to  remove  the 
offence  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  proving  himself  worthy  his 
birth.  Here  was  a  single  woman,  leading 
a  lonely  life.  He  had  always  admired 
Miss  Fillans.  He  would  rescue  her  from 
her  forlorn  condition  by  making  her  his 
wife,  and  at  the  earliest  possil)le  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Clamour,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  Miss  Fil- 
lans' independent  circumstances  did  not 
unduly  influence  his  choice.  Naturally,  he 
fully  realized  that  it  would  be  impos.sible 
for  him  to  offer  his  hand  to  one  whose 
income  did  not  at  least  equal  his  o-wn, 
which,  while  amply  sufficient  for  his  own 
wants,  left  no  margin  for  indulgence  in 
excessive  acts  of  charity,  such  as,  in  his 
estimation,  the  espousal  of  a  penniless 
bride  would  have  been. 

The  sudden  prospect  of  so  sweeping  a 
i-hange  in  his  manner  of  life  was  too  ex- 
chmg  for  one  of  Mr.  Clamour's  meagre 
phy.sique.  He  ate  little  dinner,  though 
tliere  was  roa.st  duckling,  and  Mrs.  Dur- 
rant  had  provided  his  favorite  steamed 
{'pricot  pudding. 

Having  retired  early,  he  lay  long  awake, 
rallying  his  faltering  courage  bv  recalling 
all  the  occasions  on  which  Mi.ss  Fillans 
might  be  said  to  have  given  him  encour- 
agement. Even  that  day  she  had  said 
pointedly  that  any  afternoon  he  would  be 
certain  to  find  her  at  home.  What  could 
that  mean  but  that  .she  would  stay  at 
home  on  the  chance  of  his  calling?  Poor 
Mi.ss  Fillans!  It  almost  made  him  sad  to 
think  that  up  till  now  she  had  been  forced 
tr*  exi=t  without  the  support  of  a  Man's 
superior  judgment. 


It  was  with  sincere  admiration  for  his 
own  heroism  that,  just  as  the  night-light 
flickered  out,  Mr.  Clamour  fell  asleep  on 
the  resolution  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
rescue  Miss  Fallins  from  the  chill  atmo.s- 
phere  of  .«pinsterhood. 

The  morning  proved  wet — unpleasantly 
so;  but  Mr.  Clamour,  having  braced  him- 
self to  the  commission  of  a  magnanimous 
act,  dared  not  risk  delay.  Finding  that 
the  weather  showed  no  sign  of  clearing,  he 
pent  for  the  "Angel"  fly,  and  drove  off, 
pausing  on  the  way  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  white  flowers  and  several  yards  of  white 
srtin  ribbon,  which  with  femininely  deft 
fingers  he  tied  in  a  graceful  bow  about 
the  stems. 

When  the  new\s  of  his  arrival  reached 
her,  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  clad  in  a 
sou'-wester,  an  old  waterproof  coat  and 
thick-soled  boots,  was  in  her  French  gar- 
den examining  her  traps  of  orange-skins 
and  cabbage-leaves  for  the  slugs  that 
threatened  to  devastate  her  seedling  plants. 

"Bother  the  creature!"  she  thought,  re- 
luctantly abandoning  the  quest.  "He  was 
here  yesterday,  and  he's  coming  on  Thurs- 
day. What's  brought  him  back  to-day? 
Well — I  can't  be  rude  to  anybody  in  my 
own  house.  So  I  suppose  I  must  go  in 
and  l)e  'frightfully  nice'  to  him!" 

Mr.  Clamour,  in  something  like  a  panic 
now  that  the  moment  of  his  declaration 
had  come,  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  couch 
desperately  clutching  his  bouquet.  The 
consciousness  that,  owing  to  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  one  end  of  his  slender  mous- 
tache had  lost  its  stiffne.ss  and  limply 
drooped,  added  to  his  secret  perturbation. 

"Well,  Mr.  Clamour!  I  thought  j'ou 
were  afraid  of  the  damp?  What's  brought 
vou  out  on  such  a  wet  morning?"  Miss 
Fillans  a.sked  genially.  Then,  .«truck  by 
a  comical  .suggestion  of  a  belated  wedding- 
guest  in  his  appearance,  she  added:  "Are 
you  on  your  "u-ay  from  a  wedding?" 

The  chance  question  supplied  the  open- 
ing her  intending  suitor  lacked. 

"No — not  a  wedding.  Not  to-day,  that 
is,  l)ut  perhaps — shortly.  I  came — I  know 
it's  frightfully  bold  of  me — but  I  came — 
indeed,  I  may  say  I  came  especially — to 
ask  if  you  would  marrv  me?" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Fillans  believed  her 
visitor  to  be  indulging  in  a  sorry  attempt 
at  a  je.«t;  then  his  obvious  discomfiture 
proclaimed  his  serious  intention. 
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"Tush!  man;  don't  be  silly,"  she  said 
good-humoredly.  "Whatever  put  such  a 
ridiculous  notion  into  your  head?" 

"You  did!"  Mr.  Clamour  protested.  No 
male  being  can  endure  to  be  flouted  with- 
out offering  instant  justification.  "You 
have  always  been  so  frightfully  nice  to 
me.  And  you  invited  me  to  dinner  on 
Thursday.  And  yesterday  you  told  me 
you'd  be  at  home  any  afternoon  I  called. 
And — and  I  thought  you'd  be  happier  if 
you  had  a  man  to  take  care  of  you!" 

Sitting  down — wet  waterproof  and  all 
— on  a  satin-covered  chair  Miss  Fillans 
laughed  outright. 

"Weill  To  think  of  that,"  she  gasped. 
"And  so  you  were  sorry  for  me?  And 
you  thought  I  was  trying  to  allure  you. 
Why,  don't  you  understand  that  I  wel- 
r'omed  you  here  simply  because  I  felt  sorry 
for  you,  because  you  seemed  to  have  such 
an  empty,  aimless  existence.  And  so  you 
want  to  take  pity  on  my  forlorn  condition? 
Bless  your  heart!  Can  a  man  not  realize 
that  an  unmarried  woman  may  show  him 
a  little  hospitality  without  pining  to  marry 
him?  I  don't  want  to  marry  you — or  any 
other  man,  for  that  matter.  Can't  you 
understand  that  I  might  have  been  mar- 
ried over  and  over  again  if  I  had  liked?" 

There  was  something  so  definite  in  Miss 
Fillans'  tone,  such  an  air  of  finality  in  her 
manner  of  rising  to  her  feet,  that  Clamour, 
as  though  drawn  by  invisible  cords,  rose 
too.     He   found  it  impossible  to  realize 


that  within  so  few  minutes  of  his  entering 
the  house  his  future  had  been  decided. 

"Then  is  that  all  you  can  say?"  he 
faltered.  Now  that  he  knew  Miss  Fillans' 
point  of  view,  his  mental  attitude  had 
completely  changed.  He  no  longer  thought 
of  himself  as  the  benefactor.  "Will  it  be 
any  use  for  me  to  hope?"  "Not  a  scrap 
of  use." 

Miss  Fillans  had  spoken  decisively,  but 
as  from  the  drawing-room  window  she 
watched  her  rejected  suitor — still  clinging 
to  the  festive-looking  bouquet  that  he  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  present— pass  out 
through  the  rain  to  the  fly  that  was  provi- 
dentially waiting,  a  swift  compassion 
smote  her,  ousting  any  feeling  of  resent- 
ment that  might  have  lingered.  Running 
out,  she  reached  the  gate  just  as  the  cab 
moved  cum'brously  off. 

"Wait  a  moment!"  she  cried. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Mr.  Clamour's 
woe-begone  face  appeared  at  the  window 
he  was  preparing  to  pull  up. 

"I  only  wanted  to  say  that  we'll  agree 
to  forget  this  foolishness — won't  we?"  she 
asked  kindly.  "That's  right.  And  I'll 
expect  you  to  dinner  at  eight  on  Thursday, 
all  the  same,  remember." 

"To  want  to  marry  me — the  idea!  Did 
mortal  ever  know  anything  so  absurd?" 
she  thought  as  she  resumed  the  interrupt- 
ed slug-hunt.  "And  yet,  I  must  confess 
I  don't  dislike  the  creature!" 


LIFE    IS    TOO    SHORT 

Life  is  too  short  that  we  should  walk  apart, 
Who've  walked  together  o'er  familiar  ways. 
I  cannot  still  your  music  in  my  heart — 
I  cannot  banish  dear,  remembered  days! 
Life  is  too  short  that  we  should  waste  our  hours 
In  silent  grieving,  striving  to  be  brave, — 
In  piling  high,  with  sadly  faded  flowers 
The  place  within  our  hearts  we  call  a  grave. 
Dreams  never  die,  but  grow  in  soul-like  beauty, 
Awaiting  just  some  tender,  touching  hand. 
Then  mock  them  not  by  chanting  of  our  duty — 
Our  duty  this — to  love,  and  understand! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell. 


The  Eye  of  the  House 


By 

Hamilton  Adams 


HOW  important  a  part  windows  play 
in  human  life  is  evident  from  the 
constant  references  to  it  to  be  found 
in  the  literatures  of  all  ages.  It  was  from  a 
window  in  the  ark  that  Noah  sent  forth 
the  raven  and  the  dove  and  his  family 
beheld  the  waters  recede  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  was  from  a  window  in  the 
palace  in  Samaria  that  Queen  Jezabel  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  From  a  window  over- 
hanging the  wall  of  Damascus,  St.  Paul 
was  lowered  in  a  basket  and  escaped  from 
his  enemies.  Visitors  to  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  are  .shown  the  little  window 
from  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  smug- 
gled the  infant  Prince  James,  so  that  he 
might  be  taken  to  Stirling  for  baptism. 
Through  a  casement  window  Juliet  eon- 
versed  with  her  Romeo.  Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  limit- 
less extent. 


The  literature  of  romance  presents  usu- 
ally as  its  most  thrilling  episode  the  escape 
of  the  imprisoned  fair  one  by  means  of 
a  rope  ladder  attached  to  the  sill  of  her 
chamber  window  by  the  hand  of  some 
ardent  lover.  The  literature  of  tragedy 
loves  to  deal  with  turret  chambers  into 
which  the  light  filters  through  narrow 
windows  pierced  through  the  thickness  of 
masonry  or  else  to  dwell  on  the  horrors 
of  dungeons,  emphasizing  their  blackness 
and  desolation  by  invariably  explaining 
that  they  have  no  windows.  History  re- 
cords horrid  death  scenes  where  the  vic- 
tims of  the  block  step  to  the  scaffold 
through  palace  windows.  Science  prea- 
ches the  gospel  of  the  open  casement,  if 
humanity  is  to  escape  disease  and  un- 
timely dissolution. 

It  is  a  poetic  fancy  that  has  long  been 
cherished  to  liken  a  window  to  the  human 
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eye.  To  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  it 
fulfills  in  a  degree  the  functions  of  an 
eye,  admitting  light  and  enabling  one  and 
all  to  look  forth  upon  the  outside  world. 
To  those  in  the  street  it  provides  some 
notion,  vague  it  may  often  be,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  house  and  those  who  dwell 
within  its  walls.  That  this  is  no  idle 
fancy  can  easily  be  proved  by  recalling 
mentally,  or  visiting,  certain  streets  or 
neighborhoods  and  there  pausing  to  con- 
sider the  influence  exerted  by  the  differ- 
ent houses.  Where  there  are  long  rows 
of  windows  staring  vacantly  out  on  the 


to  be  attributed  to  the  variety  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  windows.  Perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  the  windows  contri- 
bute to  the  general  impression  of  novelty 
and  charm.  A  little  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  country  peeps  through 
their  panes.  They  reflect  the  soul  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  almost  redundant  to 
say  that  the  windows  of  a  Japanese  house 
are  Japanese  or  the  casements  of  a  Vene- 
tian palace  are  Venetian, — the  two  mean 
so  much  the  same.  But  the  rharactev- 
istics  of  the  people  are  refle-  ted  in  the 
way  they  look  out  on  the  world. 


Furnish    Your   House    With    Sunbeams 


Street,  even  if  the  architecture  of  the 
building  is  attractive,  a  certain  degree 
of  gloom  settles  on  the  mind ;  but  when  the 
windows  are  varied  in  shape  and  style, 
there  is  relief  and  consequent  pleasure  in 
their  contemplation.  A  bright  and  spark- 
ling eye  attracts;  a  dull  and  morose  eye 
repels,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the 
windows  of  a  house  as  it  is  of  the  more 
wonderful  windows  of  the  soul. 

In  visiting  a  foreign  land,  where  the 
styles  of  houses  are  so  markedly  different 
from  those  at  home,  much  of  the  delight 
they   engender   in   the   visitor's   mind   is 


Suggestive  names  have  been  given  to 
different  styles  of  windows, — names  that 
conjure  up  all  sorts  of  romantic  notions. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  dormer  window, 
so  varied  in  its  shapes,  peeping  out  from 
lofty  roofs  and  at  once  giving  the  idea 
of  pleasant  slumber.  There  is  the  eyelet 
window,  the  small  opening  wuicxi  seems 
forever  to  be  winking.  The  bow  window 
pushing  its  rounded  form  out  into  the 
street  or  garden.  The  oriel  window  with 
its  suggestion  of  a  gilded  room  within. 
All  these  and  more  are  to  l)e  found  in 
the  family  of  windows. 
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Granted  then  that  the  windows  are  the 
(-■yes  of  the  honse  and  that  they  convey 
a  definite  impression  to  the  passer-by  of 
the  character  of  the  house    and  its  occu- 


Windows  will  Admit  of   Artistic  Treuliiieiit. 


pants,  how  important  it  is  that  that  im- 
pression should  be  a  pleasing  one.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  no  business 
of  the  passer-by    whether  your  windows 


There  is  Dignity  in  a  Window  Such 


him  or  not.  If  all  the  world  were 
to  act  on  this  principle,  what  a  wretched 
place  it  would  be.  The  expression  of 
your  house  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 


concern  to  your  fellow-being  as  the  ex- 
pre.><sion  of  your  face.  If  it  is  a  duty  each 
man  ows  to  his  iiLighbor  to  be  civil  and 
courteous,  to  smile  and  look  cheerful,  it 
is  just  as  important  that  his  dwelling 
should  not  offend,  and  unless  you  build  a 
wall  as  high  as  Hainan's  gallows  around 
it,  you  can't  stop  the  public  from  looking 
at  your  house. 

For  one  thing,  we  might  often  have  far 
more  windows  than  we  do  have.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  modelling  houses 
after  styles  prevalent  in  southern  and 
more  tropical  climes,  people  have  neglect- 
ed to  remember  that,  whereas  in  the 
.south  the  number  of  windows  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  to  keep  out  the 
heat,  in  the  north  there  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  windows  to  admit  light  during 
the  long  months  of  winter. 
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The  Best  Taste  Favors  the  Old-fashioned. 
Small  Window  Pane. 

Then  again  windows  will  admit  of  more 
artistic  treatment  than  they  have  usually 
been  accustomed  to  receive.  Placed  for 
utility,  utility  has  often  usurped  what 
might  well  have  been  given  to  aesthetic 
considerations.  When  the  door  has  been 
impressively  treated,  the  poor  windows 
are  set  in  their  prescribed  places  mthout 
much  attention  to  their  artistic  appear- 
ance. That  there  is  a  great  chance  here 
for  true  decoration  is  obvious,  and  both 
aesthetic  satisfaction  and  practical  com- 
fort are  to  be  derived  from  lavishing  a 
little  care  on  their  ornamentation.  A  bit 
of  carving  here  or  terra  cotta  decoration 
there  will  relieve  the  plainness. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  people  planning 
a  house,  especially  those  who  are  doing  it 
for  the  first  time,  will  spend  days  and 
weeks  in  laying  out  the  rooms  and  in  de- 
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ciding  on  the  materials  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction, and  will  then  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  windows  in  a  breath.  To  their 
minds  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  win- 
dows, casement  and  sliding  sash,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  decide  between 
the  two.  But  as  to  the  picturesque 
value  to  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
not  to  mention  convenience  indoors,  of 
the  proper  location  and  ornamentation  of 
windows,  nothing  is  said.  Often  these 
considerations  are  never  remembered  until 
the  house  is  finished. 

One  easy  way  to  get  variety  in  windows 
is  to  introduce  a  few  bow  windows  here 
and  there.  Ruskin,  the  artist,  was  an 
enthusiast  on  bow  windows.  He  once 
wrote,  "You  surely  must  all  of  you  feel 
and  admit  the  delightfulness  of  a  bow 
window.  I  hardly  fancy  a  room  can  be 
perfect  without  one.  Now  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  resolve  that  every  one  of 
your  principal  rooms  shall  have  a  bow 
window,  either  large  or  small.  Sustain  it 
on  a  bracket,  crown  it  above  with  a  little 
peaked  roof,  and  give  a  massy  piece  of 
stone   sculpture   to   the   pointed   arch   in 


each  of  its  casements  and  you  will  have 
as  inexhaustible  a  source  of  quaint  rich- 
ness in  your  street  architecture  as  of  ad- 
ditional comfort  and  delight  in  the  inte- 
rior of  your  rooms. 

The  best  taste  favors  the  old-fashioned 
small  window  panes.  Apart  from  the 
natural  inclination  of  cultured  people  to- 
wards older  styles,  there  is  a  pleasantness 
in  the  use  of  small  panes  in  contrast  to 
those  large  plate  glass  expanses  so  common 
nowadays.  One  architect  explains  this 
by  pointing  out  that  the  lines  made  by 
the  small  frames  give  the  eye  a  gauge  for 
measuring  the  sizes  and  distances  of  ob- 
jects outside.  They  cut  out  from  the  land- 
scape little  pictures,  framing  them  and 
separating  theni  one  from  the  other  to  the 
relief  of  the  eye. 

Furnish  your  house  with  sunbeams, 
says  Leigh  Hunt.  To  be  able  to  do  this, 
one  mu.st  have  plenty  of  windows.  And 
if  there  must  be  windows,  why  not  have 
them  as  artistic,  both  architecturally  and 
in  their  inside  decoration,  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them? 


THE  STRANGER 


While  wandering  in  a  dream-filled  space. 
Where  ghosts  from  dead  old  years  pass  by. 
And  in  the  midst  from  whence  they  came 
Are  swallowed  up,  nor  leave  a  name, 
We  met — this  haunting  form  and  I — 
And  paused  a  moment,  face  to  face. 


The  stirring  depths  of  memory 

Held  such  a  man.     I  felt  the  thrill 

Of  one  who  finds  a  friend,  and  yet 
It  carried  too  a  feeling  of  regret 
For  youthful  ardors,  long  grown  chill. 
It  stirred  strange,  fearful  thoughts  in  me. 


"Your  name?"  the  question  leapt  from  me; 
For  my  emotions  bade  me  stay 

This  half-known  stranger  ere  his  flight 
Lost  us  forever  in  the  night; 
Then  with  a  sigh  I  heard  him  say 
"I  am  the  man  you  hoped  to  be." 

F.  J. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  dogs!  The  dogs  were  closing  in. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  headed  by  a 
fierce  Mackenzie  river  bitch.  They  won- 
dered why  their  master  did  not  wake ;  they 
wondered  why  the  little  tent  was  so  still; 
why  no  plume  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
slim  stovepipe.  All  was  oddly  quiet  and 
lifele.ss.  No  curses  greeted  them ;  no  whip- 
lash cut  into  them;  no  strong  arm  jerked 
them  over  the  harness.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
primordial  instinct  that  drew  them  on, 
that  made  them  strangely  bold.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  despair  of  their  hunger, 
the  ache  of  empty  bellies.  Closer  an^l 
closer  they  crept  to  the  silent  tent. 

Locasto  opened  his  eyes.  Within  a  foot 
of  his  face  were  the  fangs  of  a  malamute. 
At  his  slight  movement  it  drew  back  with 
a  snarl,  and  retreated  to  the  door.  Lo- 
casto could  see  the  other  dogs  crouching 
and  eyeing  him  fixedly.  What  could  be 
the  matter?  What  had  gotten  into  the 
brutes?  Where  was  the  Worm?  Where 
were  the  provisions?  Why  was  the  tent 
flap  open  and  the  stove  stone-cold?  Then 
with  a  dawning  comprehension  that  he 
had  been  deserted,  Locasto  uttered  a  curse 
and  tried  to  rise. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  stiff  with 
cold,  but  a  downward  glance  showed  him 
his  condition.  He  was  helpless.  He  grew 
sick  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  glared 
at  the  dogs.  They  were  drawing  in  on 
him.     They  seemed  to  bulk  suddenly,  to 


grow  huge  and  menacing.  Their  gleam- 
ing teeth  snapped  in  his  face.  He  could 
fancy  these  teeth  stripping  the  flesh  from 
his  body,  gnawing  at  his  bones  with 
drooling  jaws.  Violently  he  shuddered. 
He  must  try  to  free  himself,  so  that  at 
least  he  could  fight. 

Grimly  the  Worm  had  done  his  work, 
but  he  had  hardly  reckoned  on  the 
scrength  of  this  man.  With  a  vast  throe 
of  fear  Locasto  tried  to  free  himself.  Ten- 
ser, tenser  grew  the  thongs;  they  strained, 
they  bit  into  his  flesh,  but  they  would  not 
break.  Yet  as  he  relaxed  it  seen.er  to 
him  they  were  less  tight.  Then  he  rested 
lor  another  effort. 

Once  again  the  gaunt,  grey  bitch  wa« 
crawling  up  He  remembered  how  often 
he  had  starved  it,  clubbed  it  until  it  could 
bai'ely  stand.  Now  it  was  going  to  get 
even.  It  would  snap  at  his  throat,  rip 
out  his  windpipe,  bury  its  fangs  i'.i  his 
bleeding  flesh.  He  cursed  it  in  the  old 
way.  With  a  spring  it  backed  out  again 
and  stood  with  the  others.  He  made  an- 
other giant  effort.  Once  again  he  felt  the 
thongs  strain  and  strain ;  then,  when  he 
ceased,  he  imagined  they  were  still  looser. 

The  dogs  seemed  to  have  lost  all  fear. 
They  stood  in  a  circle  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  regarding  him  intently.  They 
smelled  the  blood  on  his  head,  and  a 
slaver  ran  from  their  jaws.  Again  he 
cursed  them,  but  this  time  they  did  not 
move.  They  seemed  to  realize  he  could 
not  harm  them.    With  their  evilly-slanted 
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eyes  they  watched  his  struggles.  Strange, 
wise,  uncanny  brutes,  they  were  biding 
their  time,  waiting  to  rush  in  on  him,  to 
rend  him. 

Again  he  tried  to  get  free.  Now  he 
fancied  he  could  move  his  arm  a  little. 
He  must  hurry,  for  every  instant  the 
malamutes  were  growing  bolder.  An- 
other strain  and  a  wrench.  Ha!  he  was 
able  to  squeeze  his  right  arm  from  under 
the  rawhide. 

He  felt  the  foul  breath  of  the  dogs  on 
his  face,  and  quickly  he  struck  at  them. 
They  jumped  back,  then,  as  if  at  a  signal, 
they  sprang  in  again.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  They  were  attacking  him  in  earn- 
est. Quickly  he  wrenched  out  his  other 
arm.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  dogs 
were  upon  him. 

He  struggled  to  his  knees  and  shielded 
his  head  with  his  arms.  Wildly  he  swung 
at  the  nearest  dog.  Full  on  the  face  he 
struck  it,  and  it  shot  back  as  if  hit  by  a 
bullet.  But  the  others  were  on  him.  They 
had  him  down,  snarling  and  ripping,  a 
mad  ferment  of  fury.  Two  of  them  were 
making  for  his  face.  As  he  lay  on  his 
back  he  gripped  each  by  the  throat.  His 
hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  but  he  had 
them  fast.  In  his  grip  of  steel  they  strug- 
gled to  free  themselves  in  vain.  They  back- 
ed, they  writhed,  they  twisted  in  a  bow. 
With  his  huge  hands  he  was  choking 
them,  choking  them  to  death,  using  them 
as  a  shield  against  the  other  three.  Then 
slowly  he  worked  himself  into  a  sitting 
position.  He  hurled  one  of  the  dogs  to 
the  tent  door.  He  swung  bludgeon  blo\vs 
at  the  others.  They  fled  yelping  and 
howling.  He  still  held  the  Mackenzie 
river  bitch.  Getting  his  knee  on  her  body, 
he  bent  her  almost  into  a  circle,  bent  her 
till  her  back  broke  with  a  snap. 

Then  he  rose  and  freed  himself  from 
the  remaining  thongs.  He  was  torn  and 
cut  and  bleeding,  but  he  had  triumphed. 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  he  growled,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "He  would  have  me  chewed  to 
rags  by  malamutes." 

He  stared  around. 

"He's  taken  everything,  the  scum!  left 
me  to  starve.  Ha !  one  thing  he's  forgot- 
ten— the  matches.  At  least  I  can  keep 
warm." 

He  picked  up  the  canister  of  matches 
and  relit  the  stove. 


"I'll  kill  him  for  this,"  he  nmttered. 
"Night  and  day  I'll  follow  him.  I'll  camp 
on  his  trail  till  I  find  him.  Then — I'll 
torture  him ;  I'll  strip  him  and  leave  him 
naked  in  the  snow." 

He  slipped  into  his  snowshoes,  gave  a 
last  look  around  to  see  that  no  food  had 
been  left,  and  with  a  final  growl  of  fury 
he  started  in  pursuit. 

***** 

Ahead  of  him,  ploughing  their  way 
through  the  virgin  snow,  he  could  see  the 
dragging  track  of  the  long  snowshoes.  He 
examined  it,  and  noted  that  it  was  sharp 
and  crisp  at  the  edges. 

"He's  got  a  good  five  hours'  start  of 
me !  Traveling  fast,  too,  by  the  length  of 
the  track." 

He  had  a  thought  of  capturing  the 
dogs  and  hitching  them  up;  but,-  thor- 
oughly terrified,  they  had  retreated  into 
the  woods.  To  overtalce  this  man,  to  glut 
his  lust  for  revenge,  he  must  depend  on 
his  own  strength  and  endurance. 

"Now,  Jack  Locasto,"  he  told  himself 
grimly,  "you've  got  a  fight  on  your  hands, 
such  a  fight  as  you  never  had  before.  Get 
right  down  to  it." 

So,  with  head  bowed  and  shoulders 
sloping  forward,  he  darted  on  the  track 
of  the  Worm. 

"He's  got  to  break  trail,  the  viper!  and 
that's  where  I  score.  I  can  make  twice 
the  time.  Oh,  just  wait,  you  little  devil! 
just  wait!" 

He  ground  his  teeth  vindictively,  and 
put  an  inch  more  onto  his  stride.  He  was 
descending  a  long,  open  valley  that  seem- 
ed from  its  trackless  snows  to  have  been 
immemorially  life-shunned  and  accursed. 
Black,  witch-like  pines  sentinelled  its 
flanks,  and  accentuated  its  desolation.  And 
over  all  there  was  the  silence  of  the  Wild, 
that  double-.strong  solution  of  silence  from 
which  all  other  silences  are  distilled,  and 
spread  out.  Yet,  as  he  gazed  around  him 
in  this  everlasting  solitude,  there  was  no 
fear  in  his  heart.  j 

"I  can  fight  this  accursed  land  and  beat  j 

it  out  every  time,"  he  exulted.    "It  can't  ;[ 

get  any  the  better  of  me."  l 

It  was  cold,  so  cold  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  it  could  ever  be  warm  again. 
To  expose  flesh  was  to  feel  instantly  the  j 

sharp  sting  that  heralds  frostbite.    As  he  i 

ran,  the  sharp  intake  of  icy  air  made  his 
lungs  seem  to  contract.    His  eyes  smarted 
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and  tingled.  The  lashes  froze  closely.  Ice 
formed  in  his  nostrils  and  his  nose  began 
to  bleed.     lie  pulled  up  a  moment. 

"Curse   this   infernal   country!" 

He  had  not  eaten  and  the  icy  air  begot 
a  ravenous  liunger.  He  dreamed  of  food, 
but  chiefly  of  bacon,  fat,  greasy  bacon. 
How  glorious  it  would  be  just  to  eat  of 
it,  raw,  tallow  bacon !  He  had  nothing  to 
eat.  He  would  have  nothing  till  he  had 
overtaken  the  Worm.     On  1     On ! 

He  came  to  where  the  Worm  had  made 
a  camp.     There  were  the  ashes  of  a  fire. 

"Curse  him ;  he's  got  some  matches  after 
all,"  he  said  with  bitter  chagrin.  Eagerly 
he  searched  all  around  in  the  snow  to  see 
if  he  could  not  find  even  a  crumb  of  food. 
There  was  nothing.  He  pushed  on.  Night 
fell  and  he  was  forced  to  make  camp. 

Ohj  he  was  hungry!  The  night  was 
vastly  resplendent,  a  spendthrift  night 
scattering  everywhere  its  largess  of  stars. 
The  cold  had  a  crystalline  quality  and  the 
trees  detonated  strangely  in  the  silence. 
He  built  a  huge  fire ;  that  at  least  he  could 
have,  and  through  eighteen  hours  of  dark- 
ness he  crouched  by  it,  afraid  to  sleep  for 
fear  of  freezing. 

"If  I  only  had  a  tin  to  boil  water  in," 
he  muttered ;  "there's  lots  of  reindeer  moss, 
and  I  could  stew  some  of  my  mucklueks. 
Ah!  I'll  try  and  roast  a  bit  of  them." 

He  cut  a  strip  from  the  Indian  boots 
he  was  wearing,  and  held  it  over  the  fire. 
The  hair  singed  away  and  the  corners 
crisped  and  charred.  He  put  it  in  his 
mouth.  It  was  pleasantly  warm,  but  even 
his  strong  teeth  refused  to  meet  in  it. 
However,  he  tore  it  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  bolted  them. 

At  last  the  dawn  came,  that  evil,  sneak- 
ing, corpse-like  dawn,  and  Locasto  flung 
himself  once  more  on  the  trail.  He  was 
not  feeling  so  fit  now.  Hunger  and  loss 
of  blood  had  weakened  him  so  that  his 
stride  insensibly  shortened,  and  his  step 
had  lost  its  spring.  However,  he  plodded 
on  doggedly,  an  incarnation  of  vengeance 
and  hate.  Again  he  examined  the  snow- 
shoe  trail  ever  stretching  in  front,  and 
noticed  how  crisped  and  hard  was  its  edge. 
He  was  not  making  the  time  he  had  rec- 
koned on.  The  Worm  must  be  a  long 
way  ahead. 

Still  he  did  not  despair.  The  little  man 
might  rest  a  day,  or  oversleep,  or  strain 
a  sinew,  then — ■     Locasto  pictured    with 


gloating  joy  the  terror  of  the  Worm  as  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  overtaken.  Oh,  the 
snake  1  the  vermin  !     On  !     On  ! 

Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  growing  weaker. 
Once  or  twice  he  stumbled,  and  the  last 
time  he  lay  a  few  moments  before  rising. 
He  wanted  to  rest  badly.  The  cold  was 
keener  than  ever;  it  was  merciless;  it  was 
excruciating.  He  no  longer  had  the  vital- 
ity to  withstand  it.  It  stabbed  and  stung 
him  whenever  he  exposed  bare  flesh.  He 
pulled  the  parka  hood  very  close,  so  that 
only  his  eyes  peered  out.  So  he  moved 
through  the  desolation  of  the  Arctic  Wild, 
a  dark,  nmffled  figure,  a  demon  of  ven- 
geance, fierce  and  menacing. 

He  stood  on  a  va^t,  still  plateau.  The 
sky  was  like  a  great  grotto  of  ice.  The 
land  lay  in  a  wan  apathy  of  suffering, 
dumb,  hopeless,  drear.  Icy  land  and  icy 
sky  met  in  a  trap,  a  trap  that  held  him 
fast;  and  over  all,  vast,  titanic,  terrible, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Wild  seemed  to  brood. 
It  laughed  at  him,  a  laugh  of  derision,  of 
mockery,  of  callous  gloating  triumph.  Lo- 
casto shuddered.  Then  night  came  and 
he  built  another  giant  fire. 

Again  he  bolted  down  some  roasted 
muckluck.  Overhead  the  stars  glittered 
vindicatively.  They  were  green  and  blue 
and  red,  and  they  had  spiny  rays  like  star- 
fish on  which  they  danced.  This  night 
he  had  to  make  tremendous  efforts  to  keep 
from  sleeping.  Several  times  he  drowsed 
forward,  and  almost  fell  into  the  fire.  As 
he  crouched  there  his  beard  was  singeing 
and  his  face  scorched,  but  his  back  seem- 
ed as  if  it  was  cased  in  ice.  Often  he  would 
turn  and  warm  it  at  the  fire,  but  not  for 
long.  He  hated  to  face  the  terror  of  the 
silence  and  the  dark,  the  shadow  where 
waited  Death.  Better  the  crackling  cheer 
of  the  spruce  flame. 

At  dawn  the  sky  was  leaden  and  the  cold 
less  despotic.  Stretching  interminably 
ahead  was  that  lonely  snowshoe  trail.  Lo- 
casto was  puzzled. 

"Where  in  creation  is  the  little  devil 
going  to,  anyway?"  he  said,  knitting  his 
brows.  "I  figured  he'd  make  direct  for 
Dawson,  but  he's  either  changed  his  mind 
or  got  a  wrong  steer.  By  Heavens,  that's 
it —  the  little  varmint's  lost  his  way." 

Locasto  had  an  Indian's  unerring  sense 
of  location. 

"I  guess  I  can't  afford  to  follow  him 
any  more,"  he  reflected.     "I've  gone  too 
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far  already.  I'm  all  petered  out.  I'll  have 
to  let  him  go.  In  the  meantime,  it's  save 
yourself,  Jack  Locasto,  while  there's  yet 
time.     Me  for  Dawson." 

He  struck  off  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  trail  he  had  been  following,  over  a 
low  range  of  hills.  It  was  evil  going,  and 
as  he  broke  through  the  snowcrust  mile 
after  wearing  mile,  he  felt  himself  grow 
weaker  and  weaker.  "Buck  up,  old  man," 
he  adjured  himself  fiercely.  "You've  got 
to  fight,  fight." 

There  was  a  strange  stillness  in  the  air, 
not  the  natural  stillness  of  the  Wikl,  but 
an  unhealthy  one,  as  of  a  suspension  of 
something,  of  a  vacuum,  of  bated  breath. 
It  was  curiously  full  of  terror.  More  and 
more  he  felt  like  a  trapped  animal,  caught 
in  a  vast  cage.  The  sky  to  the  north  was 
glooming  ominously.  Every  second  the 
horizon  grew  blacker,  more  bodeful,  and 
Locasto  stared  at  it,  with  a  sudden  quake 
at  his  heart. 

"Blizzard,  by  thunder!"  he  gasped. 

Was  that  a  breath  of  wind  that  stung 
his  cheek?  Was  it  a  snowflake  that  drift- 
ed along  with  it?  Denser  and  denser  grew 
the  gloom,  and  now  there  was  a  roaring  as 
of  a  great  wind.    King  Blizzard  was  come. 

"I  guess  I'm  done  for,"  he  hissed 
through  clenched  teeth.  "But  I'll  fight 
to  the  finish.    I'll  die  game." 

CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  on  him  now  with  a  swoop  and  a 
roar.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  a  mud-grey 
darkness,  a  bitter,  blank  darkness  full  of 
whirling  wind-eddies  and  vast  flurries  of 
snow.  He  could  not  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  before  him.  The  stinging  flakes  blind- 
ed him;  tL'e  coal-black  night  engulfed 
him.  In  that  seething  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

"I  guess  you're  on  your  last  trail.  Jack 
Locasto,"  he  muttered  grimly. 

Nevertheless  he  lowered  his  head  and 
butted  desperately  into  the  heart  of  the 
storm.  He  was  very  faint  from  lack  of 
food,  but  despair  had  given  him  a  new 
strength,  and  he  plunged  through  drift 
and  flurry  with  the  fury  of  a  goaded  bull. 

The  night  had  fallen  black  as  the  pit. 
He  was  in  an  immensity  of  darkness,  a 
darkness  that  packed  close  up  to  him,  and 
hugged  him,  and  enfolded  him  like  a 
blanket.      And  in  the  black  void  winds 


were  raging  with  an  insane  fury,  whirling 
aloft  mountains  of  snow  and  hurling  them 
along  plain  and  valley.  The  forests 
shrieked  in  fear ;  the  creatures  of  the  Wild 
cowered  in  their  lairs,  but  the  solitary 
man  stumbled  on  and  on.  As  if  by  magic 
barriers  of  snow  piled  up  before  him,  and 
almost  to  his  shoulders  he  floundered 
through  thf  m.  The  wind  had  a  hatchet 
edge  that  pierced  his  clothes  and  hacked 
him  viciously.  He  knew  his  only  plan 
was  to  keep  moving,  to  stumble,  stagger 
on.    It  was  a  fight  for  life. 

He  had  forgotten  his  hunger.  Those 
wild  visions  of  gluttony  had  gone  from 
him.  He  had  forgotten  his  thirst  for  re- 
venge, forgotten  everything  but  his  own 
dire  peril. 

"Keep  inoving,  keep  moving  for  God's 
sake,"  he  urged  himself  hoarsely.  "You'll 
freeze  if  you  let  up  a  moment.  Don't  let 
up,  don't! 

But  oh,  how  hard  it  was  not  to  rest! 
Every  muscle  in  his  body  seemed  to  beg 
and  pray  for  rest,  yet  the  spirit  in  him 
drove  them  to  work  anew.  He  was  mak- 
ing a  certain  mad  headway,  traveling,  al- 
ways traveling.  He  doubted  not  he  was 
doomed,  but  instinct  made  him  fight  on 
as  long  as  an  atom  of  strength  remained. 

He  floundered  to  his  armpits  in  a  snow- 
drift. He  rtruggled  out  and  staggered  on 
once  more.  In  the  mad  buffonery  of  that 
cutting  wind  he  scarce  could  stand  up- 
right. His  parka  was  frozen  stiff  as  a 
board.  He  could  feel  his  hands  grow 
numb  in  his  mits.  From  his  fingers  the 
icy  cold  cropt  up  and  up.  Long  since  he 
had  lost  all  sensation  in  his  feet.  From 
the  ankles  down  they  were  like  wooden 
clogs.  He  had  an  idea  they  were  frozen. 
He  lifted  ciiem,  and  watched  them  sink 
and  disappear  in  the  clinging  snow.  He 
beat  his  numb  hands  against  his  breast. 
It  was  of  ro  use — he  could  not  get  back 
the  feeling  in  them.  A  craving  to  lie 
down  in  the  snow  assailed  him. 

Life  was  so  sweet.  He  had  visions  of 
cities,  of  banquets,  of  theatres,  of  glitter- 
ing triumphs,  of  glorious  excitements,  of 
women  he  had  loved,  conquered  and 
thrown  aside  Never  again  would  he  see 
that  world.  He  would  die  here,  and  they 
would  find  him  rigid  and  brittle,  frozen  so 
hard  they  would  have  to  thaw  him  out 
before  thev  buried  him.  He  fancied  he 
saw  himself   frozen   in  a   grotesque   posi- 
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tion.  There  would  be  ice-crystals  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  heart,  that  heart  that 
had  glowed  so  fiercely  with  the  lust  of 
life.  Yes,  life  was  sweet.  A  vast  self-pity 
surged  ove"  him.  Well,  he  had  done  his 
best;  he  could  struggle  no  more. 

But  struggle  he  did,  another  hour,  two 
hours,  three  hours.  Where  was  he  going? 
Maybe  round  in  a  circle.  lie  was  like  an 
automaton  now.  He  did  not  think  any 
more,  he  just  kept  moving.  His  feet 
clumped  up  and  down.  He  lifted  himself 
out  of  the  snowpits;  he  staggered  a  few 
steps,  fell,  crawled  on  all  fours  in  the 
darkness,  tlien  in  a  lull  of  the  furious 
wind  rose  once  more  to  his  feet.  The 
night  was  abysmal;  closer  and  closer  it 
hugged  him.  The  wind  was  charging 
him  from  all  points,  baffling  him  like  a 
merry  monster,  beating  him  down.  The 
snow  whirled  around  him  in  a  narrow 
eddy,  and  he  tried  to  grope  out  of  it  and 
failed.    Oh,  he  was  tiled,  tired! 

He  must  give  up.  It  was  too  bad.  He 
was  so  strong,  and  capable  of  so  much  for 
good  or  bad.  Alas!  it  had  been  all  for 
bad.  Oh,  if  he  had  but  another  chance 
he  might  make  his  life  tell  a  different 
tale  !  Well,  he  wasn't  going  to  whine  or 
cower.     He  would  die  game. 

His  feet  were  frozen;  his  arms  were 
frozen.  Here  he  would  lie  down  and — 
quit.  It  would  soon  be  over,  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  death,  they  said.  One  more  look 
he  gave  through  the  writhing  horror  of 
the  darkness;  one  more  look  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  horror  of  the  Greater 
Darkness.     .     .     . 

Ha  !  what  was  that  ?  He  fancied  he 
saw  a  dim  glow  just  ahead.  It  could  not 
be.  It  was  one  of  those  cheating  dreams 
that  came  to  a  dying  man,  an  illusion,  a 
mockery.  He  closed  his  eyes.  Then  he 
opened  them  again- — the  glow  was  still 
there. 

Surely  it  must  be  real  !  It  was  steady. 
As  he  fell  forward  it  seemed  to  grow  more 
bright.  On  hands  and  knees  he  crawled 
to  it.  Brighter  and  brighter  it  grew.  It 
was  but  a  few  feet  away.  Oh,  God  !  could 
it  be  ? 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and 
with  a  final  plunge  Locasto  fell  forward, 
fell  towards  a  lamp  lighted  in  a  window, 
fell  against  the  closed  door  of  a  little 
cabin. 


The  Worm  suffered  acutely  from  the 
intense  cold.  He  cursed  it  in  his  prolific 
and  exhaustive  way.  He  cursed  the  leaden 
weight  of  his  snowshoes,  and  the  thongs 
that  chafed  his  feet.  He  cursed  the  pack 
he  carried  on  his  back,  which  momentarily 
grew  heavier.  He  cursed  the  country ; 
then,  after  a  general  debauch  of  obscen- 
ity, he  decided  it  was  time  to  feed. 

He  gathered  some  dry  twigs  and  built 
a  fire  on  the  snow.  He  hurried,  for  the 
freezing  process  was  going  on  in  his  car- 
case, and  he  was  afraid.  It  was  all  ready. 
Now  to  light  it — the  matches. 

Where  in  hell  were  the  matches  ? 
Surely  he  could  not  have  left  them  at  the 
camp.  Willi  feverish  haste  he  overturned 
his  pack.  }'0,  they  were  not  there.  Could 
he  have  dropped  them  on  the  trail  ?  He 
had  a  wild  idea  of  going  back.  Then  he 
thought  of  Locasto  lying  in  the  tent.  He 
could  never  face  that.  But  he  must  have 
a  fire.  He  was  freezing  to  death — right 
now.  Already  his  fingers  were  tingling 
and  stiffenmg. 

Huh  !  maybe  he  had  some  matches  in 
his  pockets.  No — yes,  he  had — one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  that  was  all.  Five  slim 
sulphur  metches,  part  of  a  block,  and 
jammed  in  a  corner  of  his  waistcoat  poc- 
ket. Eagerly  he  lit  one.  The  twigs 
caught.  The  fiame  leapt  up.  Oh  it  was 
good  !    He  had  a  fire,  a  fire. 

He  made  tea,  and  ate  some  bread  and 
meat.  Then  he  felt  his  strength  and 
courage  return.  He  had  four  matches  left. 
Four  matches  meant  four  fires.  That 
would  mean  four  days'  travel.  By  that 
time  he  would  have  reached  the  Dawson 
country. 

That  nigljt  he  made  a  huge  blaze,  chop- 
ping down  several  trees  and  setting  them 
alight.  There,  lying  in  his  sleeping-bag, 
he  rested  well.  In  the  early  dawn  he  was 
afoot  once  more. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  atrocious  soul- 
freezing  cold!  He  cursed  it  with  every 
breath  he  drew.  At  noon  he  felt  a  vast 
temptation  to  make  another  fire,  but  he 
refrained.  Then  that  night  he  had  bad 
luck,  for  one  of  his  precious  matches  prov- 
ed little  more  than  a  sliver  tipped  with 
the  shadow  of  pink.  In  spite  of  his  efforts 
it  was  abortive,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
use  another  He  was  down  to  his  last 
match. 
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Well,  he  must  travel  extra  hard.  So 
next  day  in  a  panic  of  fear  he  covered  a 
vast  stretch  of  country.  He  must  be  get- 
ting near  to  one  of  the  gold  creeks.  As 
he  surmounted  the  crest  of  every  ridge  he 
expected  to  see  the  blue  smoke  of  cabin 
tires,  yet  always  was  there  the  same  empty 
desolation.  Then  night  came  and  he  pre- 
pared to  camp. 

Once  more  he  chopped  down  some  trees 
and  piled  them  in  a  heap.  "  He  was  very 
hungry,  very  cold,  very  tired.  What  a 
glorious  blaze  he  would  soon  have!  How 
gallantly  the  flames  would  leap  and  soar! 
He  collected  some  dry  moss  and  twigs. 
Never  had  he  felt  the  cold  so  bitter.  It 
was  growing  dusk.  Above  him  the  sky 
had  a  corpse-like  glimmer,  and  on  the 
snow  strange  bale-fires  glinted.  It  was  a 
weird,  sardonic  light  that  waited,  keeping 
tryst  with  darkness. 

He  shuddered  and  his  fingers  trembled. 
Then  ever  so  carefully  he  drew  forth  that 
most  precioas  of  things,  the  last  match. 

He  must  hurry;  his  fingers  were  ting- 
ling, freezing,  stiffening  fast.  He  would 
lie  down  on  the  snow,  and  strike  it  quick- 
ly.    ..     .     "0  God!" 

From  his  numb  fingers  the  slim  little 
match  had  dropped.  There  it  lay  on  the 
snow.  Gingerly  he  picked  it  up,  with  a 
wild  hope  that  it  would  be  all  right.  He 
struck  it,  but  it  doubled  up.  Again  he 
struck  it:  the  head  came  off — he  was  lost. 

He  fell  forward  on  his  face.  His  hands 
were  numb,  dead.  He  lay  supported  by 
his  elbows,  his  eyes  gazing  blankly  at  the 
unlit  fire.  Five  minutes  passed;  he  did 
not  rise.  He  seemed  dazed,  stupid,  terror- 
stricken.  Five  more  minutes  passed.  He 
did  not  move.  He  seemed  to  stiffen,  to 
grow  rigid,  and  the  darkness  gathered, 
around  him. 

A  thought  came  to  his  mind  that  he 
would  straighten  out,  so  that  when  they 
found  him  he  would  be  in  good  shape  to 
fit  in  a  cafT:);,  He  did  not  want  them 
to  break  his  legs  and  arms.  Yes,  he  would 
straighten  them  out.  He  tried — but  he 
could  not,  so  he  let  it  go  at  that. 

Over  him  the  Wild  seemed  to  laugh,  a 
laugh  of  scorn,  of  mockery,  of  exquisite 
malice. 

And  thcve  in  fifteen  minutes  the  cold 
slew  him.  When  they  found  him  he  lav 
resting  on  his  elbows  and  gazing  with 
blank  eyes  of  horror  at  his  unlit  fire. 


CHAPTER  XII 

"It's  a  beast  of  a  night,"  said  the  Half- 
breed. 

He  and  I  were  paying  a  visit  to  Jim  in 
the  cabin  he  had  built  on  Ophir.  Jim  was 
busy  making  ready  for  his  hydraulic  work 
of  the  coming  Spring,  and  once  in  a  while 
we  took  a  run  up  to  see  him..  I  was  much 
w0med  about  the  old  man.  He  was  no 
longer  the  cheerful,  optimistic  Jim  of  the 
trail.  He  had  taken  to  living  alone.  He 
had  become  grim  and  taciturn.  He  cared 
only  for  hi^  work,  and,  while  he  read  his 
Bible  more  than  ever,  it  was  with  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  the  stern  old  prophets. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  North  was  affect- 
ing him  strangely. 

"Lord!  don't  it  blow?  Seems  as  if  the 
wind  had  a  spite  against  us,  wanted  to  put 
us  out  of  l)usiness.  It  minds  me  of  the 
blizzards  we  have  in  the  Northwest,  only 
it  seems  ten  times  worse." 

The  Half  breed  went  on  to  tell  us  of 
snowstorms  he  had  known,  while  huddled 
round  the  setove  we  listened  to  the  mon- 
strous uproar  of  the  gale. 

"Why  don't  you  chink  your  cabin  bet- 
ter, Jim?"  I  asked;  "the  snow's  sifting 
through  in  spots." 

He  shoved  more  wood  into  the  stove,  till 
it  glowed  to  a  dull  red,  starred  with  little 
sparks  that  came  and  went. 

"Snow  with  that  wind  would  sift 
through  a  concrete  wall,"  he  said.  "It's 
part  an'  parcel  of  the  awful  land.  I  tell 
you  there's  a  curse  on  this  country.  Long, 
long  ago,  godless  people  have  lived  in  it, 
lived  an'  sinned  an'  perished.  An'  for  its 
wickedness  in  the  past  the  Lord  has  put 
His  everlasting  curse  on  ife.," 

Sharply  I  looked  at  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring.  His  face  was  drawn  into  a  knot 
of  despair.  He  sat  down  and  fell  into  a 
mood  of  gloomy  silence. 

How  the  storm  was  howling!  The 
Halfbreed  smoked  his  cigarette  stolidly, 
while  I  listened  and  shuddered,  mightily 
thankful  that  I  was  safe  and  warm. 

"Say,  I  vionder  if  there's  any  one  out 
in  this  bedlam  of  a  night?" 

"If  there  is,  God  help  him,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.  "He'll  last  about  as  long  as  a 
snowball  in  hell." 

"Yes,  fancy  wandering  round  out  there, 
dazed  and  desperate;  fancy  the  wind 
knocking  you  down  and  heaping  the  snow 
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on  you;  fajicy  going  on  and  on  in  the 
darkness  till  you  freeze  stiff.     Ugh!" 

Again  1  shuddered.  Then,  as  the  other 
two  sat  in  silence,  my  mind  strayed  to 
other  things.  Chieflj^  I  thought  of  Berna, 
all  alone  in  Dawson.  I  longed  to  be  back 
with  her  again.  I  thought  of  Locasto. 
Where  in  his  wild  wanderings  had  he  got 
to?  I  thought  of  Glengyle  and  Garry. 
How  had  he  fared  after  Mother  died? 
Why  did  he  not  marry?  Once  a  week 
I  got  a  letter  from  him,  full  of  affection 
and  always  urging  me  to  come  home.  In 
my  letters  I  had  never  mentioned  Berna. 
There  was  time  enough  for  that. 

Lord!  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  shook  the 
cabin.  It  howled  and  screamed  insanely 
through  the  heaving  night.  Then  there 
came  a  lull,  a  strange,  deep  lull,  deathlike 
after  the  nughty  blast.  And  in  the  sud- 
den quiet  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  a  hol- 
low cry. 

"Hist!  \vhat  was  that?"  whispered  the 
Halfbreed. 

Jim,  too,  was  listening  intently. 

"Seems  to  me  I  heard  a  moan." 

"Sounded  like  the  cry  of  an  outcast 
soul.  Mayhe  it's  the  spirit  of  some  poor 
devil  that's  lost  away  out  in  the  night.  I 
hate  to  open  the  door  for  nothing.  It 
will  make  the  place  like  an  ice-house." 

Once  more  we  listened  intently,  holding 
our  breath.  There  it  was  again,  a  low, 
faint  moan. 

"It's  some  one  outside,"  gasped  the 
Halfbreed.  Horror-stricken,  we  stared  at 
each  other,  then  he  rushed  to  the  door. 
A  great  gust  of  wind  came  in  on  us. 

"Hurry  up,  you  fellows,"  he  cried; 
"lend  a  hand.    I  think  it's  a  man." 

Frantically  we  pulled  it  in,  an  uncons- 
cious form  that  struck  a  strange  chill  to 
our  hearts.     Anxiously  we  bent  over  it. 

"He's  not  dead,"  said  the  Halfbreed, 
"only  badlv  frozen,  hands  and  feet  and 
face.     Don't  take  him  near  the  fire." 

He  had  been  peering  inside  the  parka 
hood  and  suddenly  he  turned  to  me. 

"Well,  I'm  darned — it's  Locasto." 

Locasto !  I  shrank  back  and  stood  there 
staring  blankly.  Locasto !  all  the  old  hate 
resurged  into  my  heart.  Many  a  time  had 
I  wished  him  dead ;  and  even  dying,  never 
could  I  have  forgiven  him.  As  I  would 
have  shrank  from  a  reptile,  I  drew  back. 


"No,  no,"  I  said  hoarsely,  "I  won't 
touch  him.  Curse  him  I  Curse  him!  He 
can  die." 

"Come  ^n  there,"  said  Jim  fiercely. 
"You  wouldn't  let  a  man  die  would  you? 
There's  the  brand  of  a  dog  on  you  if  you 
do.  You'll  be  little  better  than  a  mur- 
derer. It  don't  matter  what  wrong  he's 
done  you,  it's  your  duty  as  a  man  to  help 
him.  He'h  only  a  human  soul,  an'  he's 
like  to  die  anyway.  Come  on.  Get  these 
mits  off  his  hands." 

Mechancially  I  obeyed  him.  I  was  daz- 
ed. It  wa-;  as  if  I  was  impelled  by  a 
stronger  will  than  my  own.  I  began  pull- 
ing off  the  mits.  The  man's  hands  were 
white  as  putty.  I  slit  the  sleeves  and  saw 
that  the  av'ful  whiteness  went  clear  up 
the  arm.    It  was  horrible. 

Jim  and  the  Halfbreed  had  cut  open  his 
muck-luck^  and  taken  off  his  socks,  and 
there  stretched  out  were  two  naked  limbs, 
clay-white  almost  to  the  knees.  Never  did 
I  see  anything  so  ghastl3^  Tearing  ofP 
his  clothing  we  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and 
forced  some  brandy  between  his  lips. 

At  last  heat  was  beginning  to  come  back 
to  the  frozen  frame.  He  moaned,  and 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  wild  gaze.  He  did 
not  know  us.  He  was  still  fighting  the 
blizzard.     He  raised  himself  up. 

"Keep  a-going,  keep  a-going,"  he  pant- 
ed. 

"Keep  that  bucket  a-going,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.  "Thank  God,  we've  got  plenty 
of  ice-water.    We've  got  to  thaw  him  out." 

Then  for  this  man  began  a  night  of 
agony,  such  as  few  have  endured.  We 
lifted  him  onto  a  chair  and  put  one  of 
those  clay -cold  feet  into  the  water.  At 
the  contact  he  screamed,  and  I  could  see 
ice  crystallize  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket. 
I  had  forgotten  my  hatred  of  the  man. 
I  only  thought  of  those  frozen  hands  and 
feet,  and  how  to  get  life  into  them  once 
more.     Our  struggle  began. 

"The  blood's  beginning  to  circulate 
back,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "I  guess  that 
water  feels  scalding  hot  to  him  right  now. 
AVe'll  have  to  hold  him  down  presently. 
LTgh — hold  on,  boys,  for  all  you're  worth." 

He  had  not  warned  us  any  too  soon. 
In  a  terrible  spasm  of  agony  Locasto  threw 
us  off  quickly.  We  grasped  him  again. 
Now  we  were  struggling;  \vith  him.  He 
fought  like  a  demon.  He  was  cursing  us, 
praying  us  to  leave  him   alone,   raving. 
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fchrieking.  Grimly  we  held  on,  yet,  all 
three,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
keep  him  down. 

"One  would  think  we  were  murdering 
him,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "Keep  his  foot 
in  the  bucket  there.  I  wish  we'd  some 
kind  of  dope  to  give  him.  There's  boil- 
ing lead  running  through  his  veins  right 
now.  Keep  him  down,  boys;  keep  him 
down." 

It  was  hard,  but  keep  him  down  we  did ; 
though  his  cries  of  anguish  deafened  us 
through  that  awful  night,  and  our  muscles 
knotted  as  we  gripped.  Hour  after  hour 
we  held  him,  plunging  now  a  hand,  now 
a  foot  in  the  ice-water,  and  holding  it 
there.  How  long  he  fought !  How  strong- 
he  was!  But  the  time  came  when  he  could 
fight  no  more.  He  was  like  a  child  in  our 
hands. 

There,  at  last  it  was  done.  We  wrapped 
the  tender  flesh  in  pieces  of  blanket.  We 
laid  him  moaning  on  the  bed.  Then,  tired 
out  with  our  long  struggle,  we  threw  our- 
selves down  and  .slept  like  logs. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  unconscious. 
He  suffered  intense  pain,  so  that  Jim  or 
the  Halfbreed  had  to  be  ever  by  him.  I, 
for  my  pa't,  refused  to  go  near.  Indeed, 
I  watched  with  a  growing  hatred  his  slow 
recovery.  I  was  sorry,  sorry.  I  wished 
he  had  died. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  feebly 
he  asked  where  he  was.  After  the  Half- 
breed  had  told  him,  he  lay  silent  awhile. 

"I've  had  a  clo.se  call,"  he  groaned. 
Then  he  went  on  triumphantly:  "I  guess 
the  Wild  hasn't  got  the  bulge  on  me  yet. 
I  can  give  it  another  round." 

He  began  to  pick  up  rapidly,  and  there 
in  that  narrow  cabin  I  sat  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  and  beheld  him  grow  strong 
again.  I  suppose  my  face  must  have 
showed  my  bitter  hate,  for  often  I  saw 
him  watching  me  through  half-closed 
eyes,  as  if  he  realized  my  feelings.  Then 
a  sneering  smile  would  curve  his  lips,  a 
smile  of  satanic  mockery.  Again  and 
again  I  thought  of  Berna.  Fear  and  loath- 
ing convulsed  me,  and  at  times  a  great 
rage  burned  in  me,  so  that  I  was  like  to 
kill  him. 

"Seems  ^o  me  everything's  healing  up 
but  that  hand,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "I 
guess  it's  too  far  gone.  Gangrene's  set- 
ting in.  Say,  Locasto,  looks  like  you'll 
have  to  los-^  it." 


Locasto  had  been  favoring  me  with  a 
particularly  sardonic  look,  but  at  these 
words  the  sreer  was  wiped  out,  and  horror 
crowded  into  his  eyes. 

"Lose  my  hand — don't  tell  me  that! 
Kill  me  at  once!  I  don't  want  to  be 
maimed.  Lose  my  hand!  Oh,  that's  ter- 
rible! terrible!" 

He  gazed  at  the  discolored  flesh.  Al- 
ready the  stench  of  him  was  making  us 
sick,  but  this  hand  with  its  putrid  tissues 
was  disgusting  to  a  degree. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Halfbreed,  "there's  the 
line  of  the  gangrene,  and  it's  spreading. 
Soon  mortification  will  extend  all  up  your 
arm,  then  yeu'll  die  of  blood  poison.  Lo- 
casto, better  let  me  take  off  that  hand. 
I've  done  jobs  like  that  before.  I'm  a 
handy  man,  I  am.  Come,  let  me  take  it 
off."  ■ 

"Heavens!  you're  a  cold-blooded  but- 
cher. You're  going  to  kill  me,  between 
you  all.  You're  in  a  plot,  leagued  against 
me,  and  that  long-faced  fool  over  there's 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Damn  you,  then, 
go  on  and  do  what  you  want." 

"You're  not  very  grateful,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.    "All  right,  lie  there  and  rot." 

At  his  words  Locasto  changed  his  tune. 
He  became  alarmed  to  the  point  of  ter- 
ror. He  kriew  the  hand  was  doomed.  He 
lay  staring  at  it,  staring,  staring.  Then 
he  sighed,  and  thru.st  its  loathsomeness 
into  our  faces. 

"Come  on,"  he  growled.  "Do  some- 
thins;  for  me,  vou  devils,  or  I'll  do  it  mv- 
self." 

****** 

The  hour  of  the  operation  was  at  hand. 
The  Halfbreed  got  his  jack-knife  ready 
He  had  filed  the  edge  till  it  was  like  a 
rough  saw.  He  cut  the  skin  of  the  wrist 
just  above  the  gangrene  line,  and  raised 
it  up  an  inch  or  so.  It  was  here  Locasto 
showed  wonderful  nerve.  He  took  a  large 
bite  of  tobacco  and  chewed  steadily,  while 
his  keen  black  eyes  watched  every  move 
of  the  knife. 

"Hurry  up  and  get  the  cursed  thing 
off',"  he  snarled. 

The  Halfbreed  nicked  the  flesh  down 
to  the  bone,  then  with  the  ragged  jack- 
knife  he  began  to  saw.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look.  It  made  me  deathly  sick.  I 
heard  the  grit,  grit  of  the  jagged  blade.  I 
will  remember  the  sound  to  my  dying  day. 
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How  long  it  seemed  to  take!  No  man 
could  stand  such  torture.  A  groan  burst 
from  Locasto's  lips.  He  fell  back  on  the 
bed.  His  jaws  no  longer  worked,  and  a 
thin  stream  of  brown  saliva  trickled  down 
his  chin.     He  had  fainted. 

Quickly  the  Halfbreed  finished  his 
work.  The  hand  dropped  on  the  floor. 
He  pulled  down  the  flaps  of  i^kin  and  sew- 
ed them  together. 

"How's  that  for  home-made  siirgery?" 
he  chuckled.  He  was  vastly  proud  of  his 
achievement.  He  took  the  severed  hand 
upon  a  shovel  and,  going  to  the  door,  he 
threw  it  far  out  into  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XHl. 

"Why  don't  you  go  outside?"  I  asked 
of  the  Jam-wagon. 

I  had  rescued  him  from  one  of  his 
neriodical  plunges  into  the  ce.sspool  of  de- 
bauch, and  he  was  peaked,  pallid,  peni- 
tent. Listlessly  he  stared  at  me  a  long 
moment,  the  dull,  hollow-eyed  stare  of  the 
recently  regenerate. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  la.st.  "T  think  T  stay 
for  the  .same  reason  manv  another  man 
stays — pride.  I  feel  that  the  Yukon  owes 
me  one  of  two  things,  a  stake  or  a  grave 
— and  she's  going  to  pay." 

"Seems  to  me.  the  way  you're  shaping 
vou're  more  liable  to  set  the  latter." 

"Yes— well,  that'll  be  all  right." 

"Look  here,"  I  remonstrated,  "don't  be 
a  rotter.  You're  a  man,  a  .splendid  one. 
You  might  do  anything,  be  anything. 
For  Heaven's  sake  .''top  .'^lipping  cogs,  and 
get  into  the  game." 

His  thin,  handsome  face  hardened  bit- 
terlv. 

"I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think  I'm 
not  fit  to  play  the  same:  sometimes  I  won- 
der if  it's  all  worth  while;  sometimes  T'm 
half  inclined  to  end  it." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  nonsense." 

"I'm  not;  I  mean  it.  every  word,  I  don't 
often  speak  of  myself.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  I  am,  or  what  I've  been.  I've  gono 
through  a  lot- — more  than  most  men.  For 
vears  I've  been  a  sort  of  human  derelict, 
driftinp-  from  port  to  port  of  the  .seven 
seas.  I've  .sprawled  in  their  mire;  I've 
oaten  of  their  filth :  I've  wallowed  in  their 
moist,  barbaric  slime.  Time  and  time 
again  I've  gone  to  the  mat,  but  somehow 


1  would  never  take  the  count.  Some- 
thing's always  saved  me  at  the  last." 

"Your  guardian  angel." 

"Maybe.  Somehow  I  wouldn't  be  ut- 
terly downed.  I'm  a  bit  of  a  fighter,  and 
every  day's  been  a  battle  with  me.  Oh. 
you  don't  know,  you  can't  believe  how  f 
suffer!  Often  I  pray,  and  my  prayer  al- 
ways is:  '0,  dear  God,  don't  allow  me  to 
think.  La.sh  me  with  Thy  wrath ;  heap 
burdens  on  me,  but  don't  let  me  thwk.' 
They  ,'^av  there's  a  hell  hereafter.  They 
lie;  it's  here,  now." 

I  was  astonished  at  his  vehemence.  His 
face  was  wrenched  with  pain,  and  his  eyes 
full  of  remorseful  misery. 

"What  about  your   friends?" 

"Oh,  them — I  died  long  ago,  died  in 
the  early  '80's.  In  a  little  French  grave- 
yard there's  a  tombstone  that  bears  my 
name,  my  real  name,  the  name  of  the  'me' 
that  was.  Heart,  soul  and  body,  I  died. 
My  sisters  mourned  me.  my  friends  mut- 
tered, 'Poor  devil.'  A  few  women  cried, 
and  a  girl — well,  I  mustn't  speak  of  that. 
It's  all  over  lone;  ago;  but  I  must  eternallv 
do  something,  fight,  drink,  work  like  the 
devil — anything  but  think.  I  mustn't 
think." 

"What  about  your  guardian  angel?" 

"Yes,  sometimes  I  think  he's  going  to 
.qive  me  another  chance.  This  is  no  life 
for  a  man  like  me,  slaving  in  the  drift, 
burnina;  mvself  up  in  the  dis.^ipation  of 
the  town.  A  great,  glad  fight  with  a  good 
.sweet  woman  to  fight  for — that  would  save 
me.  Oh,  to  get  away  from  it  all,  get  a 
clean  start!" 

"Well.  I  believe  in  you.  I'm  sure  you'll 
be  all  right.    Let  me  lend  you  the  money." 

"Thank  you,  a  thousand  thanks;  but  I 
cannot  take  it.  There  it  is  again — my 
pride.  Mavbe  T'm  all  wron.g.  Maybe  I'm 
a  lost  soul,  and  mv  goal's  the  potter's 
field.  No;  thanks!  In  a  day  or  two  I'll 
be  fisrhting-fit  a.^ain,  I  wouldn't  have 
bored  you  with  this  talk,  but  I'm  weak, 
and  my  nerve's  gone." 

"How  much  money  have  you  got?"  T 
asked. 

He  nulled  a  poor  piece  nf  silver  from 
his  pocket. 

"Enough  to  do  me  till  I  join  the  pick- 
and-shovel  gang." 

"What  are  those  tickets  in  your  hand?" 

He  laughed  carelesslv. 
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"Chances  in  the  ice  pools.  Funny  thing, 
I  don't  renieml;cr  buying  them.  Must  have 
been  drunk." 

"Yes,  and  you  seem  to  have  had  a 
'hunch.'  You've  got  the  same  time  on 
all  three:  seven  seconds,  seven  minutes 
past  one,  on  the  ninth — that's  to-day.  It's 
noon  now.  That  old  ice  will  have  to  hurry 
up  if  you're  going  to  win.  Fancy,  if  you 
did !  You'd  clean  up  over  three  thousand 
dollars.  There  would  be  your  new  start." 
"Yes,  iancy,"  he  echoed  mockingly. 
"Over  five  thousand  betting,  and  the 
guesses  as  close  as  peas  in  a  pod." 

"Well,  the  ice  may  go  out  any  moment. 
It's  awful  rotten." 

With  a  curious  fascination,  we  gazed 
down  at  the  mighty  river.  Around  us 
was  a  glow  of  spring  sunshine,  above  us 
the  renaissance  of  blue  skies.  Rags  of 
snow  still  glimmered  on  the  hills,  and  the 
brown  earth,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  naked- 
ness, was  bursting  greenly  forth.  On  the 
slope  overlooking  the  Klondike,  girls  hi 
white  dresses  were  gathering  the  wild  cro- 
cus. All  was  warmth,  color,  awakening 
life. 

Surely  the  river  ice  could  not  hold  much 
longer.  It  was  patchy,  netted  with  cracks, 
heaved  up  in  ridges,  mottled  with  slushy 
pools,  corroded  to  the  bottom.  Decidedly 
it  was  rotten,  rotten.  Still  it  held  stub- 
bornly. The  Klondike  hammered  it  with 
mighty  bergs,  black  and  heavy  as  a  house. 
Down  the  swift  current  they  sped,  crash- 
ing, grinding,  roaring,  to  batter  into  the 
unbroken  armor  of  the  Yukon.  And  along 
its  banks,  watching  even  as  we  watched, 
were  thousands  of  others.  On  every  lip 
was  the  question — "The  ice — when  will  it 
go  out?"  For  to  these  exiles  of  the  North, 
after  eight  months  of  isolation,  the  sight 
of  open  water  would  be  like  Heaven.  It 
would  mean  boats,  freedom,  friendly  faces, 
and  a  step  nearer  to  that  "outside"  of  their 
dreams. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  vast  mass  of 
ice  that  belted  in  the  city  was  a  post,  and 
on  this  lonely  post  thousands  of  eyes  were 
constantly  turning.  For  an  electric  wire 
connected  it  with  the  town,  so  that  when 
it  moved  down  a  certain  distance  a  clock 
would  register  the  exact  moment.  Thus, 
thousands  gazing  at  that  solitary  post 
thought  of  the  bets  they  had  made,  and 
wondered  if  this  year  they  would  be  the 
lucky  ones.     It  is  a  unique  incident  in 


Dawson  life,  this  gambling  on  the  ice. 
There  are  dozens  of  pools,  large  and  small, 
and  both  men  and  women  take  part  in 
the  betting,  with  an  eagerness  and  excite- 
ment that  is  almost  childish. 

I  sat  on  a  bench  on  the  N.  C.  trail  over- 
looking the  town,  and  watched  the  Jam- 
wagon  crawl  down  the  hill  to  his  cabin. 
Poor  fellow!  How  drawn  and  white  was 
his  face,  and  his  long,  clean  frame — how 
gaunt  and  weary !  1  felt  sorry  for  him. 
What  would  become  of  him?  He  was  a 
splendid  "misfit."  If  he  only  had  another 
chance !  Somehow  I  believed  in  him,  and 
fervently  I  hoped  he  would  have  that  good 
clean  start  again. 

Up  in  the  cold  remoteness  of  the  North 
are  many  of  his  kind^the  black  sheep, 
the  undesirables,  the  discards  of  the  pack. 
Their  lips  are  sealed;  their  eyes  are  cold 
as  glaciers,  and  often  they  drink  deep.  Oh, 
they  are  a  mighty  company,  the  men  you 
don't  enquire  about;  but  it  is  the  code  of 
the  North  to  take  them  as  you  find  them, 
so  they  go  their  way  unregarded. 

How  clear  the  air  was!  It  was  like 
looking  through  a  crystal  lens — every  leaf 
seemed  to  stand  out  vividly.  Sounds  came 
up  to  me  with  marvellous  distinctness. 
Summer  was  coming,  and  with  it  the  as- 
surance of  a  new  peace.  Down  there  I 
could  see  our  home,  and  on  its  verandah, 
hammock-swung,  the  white  figure  of 
Berna.  How  precious  she  was  to  me.  How 
anxiously  I  watched  over  her !  A  look,  a 
word  meant  more  to  me  than  volumes.  If 
she  was  happy  I  was  full  of  joy;  if  she 
was  sad  the  sunshine  paled,  the  flowers 
drooped,  there  was  no  gladness  in  the  day. 
Often  as  she  slept  I  watched  her,  marvel- 
ling at  the  fine  perfection  of  her  face.  Al- 
ways was  she  an  object  of  wonder  to  me — 
something  to  be  adored,  to  demand  all 
that  was  fine  and  high  in  me. 

Yet  sometimes  it  was  the  very  intensity 
of  my  love  that  made  me  fear;  so  that  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  moment  I  would  catch  my 
breath  and  wonder  if  it  all  could  last. 
And  always  the  memory  of  Locasto  was  a 
sinister  shadow.  He  had  gone  "outside," 
terribly  broken  in  health,  gone  cursing 
me  hoarsely  and  vowing  he  would  return. 
Would  he? 

Who  that  knows  the  North  can  ever 
deny  its  lure?  Wherever  you  be,  it  will 
call  and  call  to  you.  In  the  sluggish 
South  you  will  hear  it,  will  long  for  the 
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keen  tingle  of  it-s  silver  days,  the  vaster 
glory  of  it.s  star-strewn  nights.  In  the 
city's  heart  it  will  come  to  you  till  you 
hunger  for  its  big,  clean  spaces,  its  racing 
rivers,  its  purple  tundr.is.  In  the  homes 
of  the  rich  its  voice  will  seek  you  out,  and 
you  will  ache  for  your  lonely  camp-fire, 
a  sunset  splendoring  to  golden  death,  the 
night  where  the  silence  clutches  and  the 
heavens  vomit  forth  white  fire.  Yes,  you 
will  hear  it,  and  hear  it,  till  a  madness 
comes  over  you,  till  you  leave  the  crawling 
men  of  the  sticky  pavements  to  seek  it  out 
once  more,  the  sapphire  of  its  lustrous 
lakes,  the  white  yearning  of  its  peaks  to 
the  myriad  stars.  Then,  as  a  child  comes 
home,  will  you  come  home.  And  I  knew 
that  some  day  to  tlie  land  wherein  he  had 
reigned  a  conqueror,  Lccasto,  too,  would 
return. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  grey  town,  the 
wonder  of  its  growth  came  over  me.  How 
changed  from  the  nmddle  of  tents  and 
cabins,  the  boat-lined  river,  the  swarming 
hordes  of  the  Argonauts!  Where  was  the 
niggerhead  swamp,  the  mud,  the  unrest, 
the  mad  fever  of  '98?  I  looked  for  these 
things  and  saw  in  their  stead  fine  resi- 
dences, trim  gardens,  well-kept  streets.  I 
almost  rubbed  my  eyes  as  I  realized  the 
magic  of  the  transformation. 

And  great  as  was  the  city's  outward 
change,  its  change  of  .spirit  was  still  great- 
er. The  day  of  dance-hall  domination 
was  over.  Vice  walked  very  circumspect- 
ly. No  longer  was  it  possible  on  the 
street  to  speak  to  a  lady  of  easy  virtue 
without  causing  comment. 

The  demireps  of  the  deadline  had  been 
banished  over  the  Klondike,  where,  in  a 
colony  reached  by  a  crazy  rope  bridge, 
their  red  lights  gleamed  like  semaphores 
of  sin.  The  dance-halls  were  still  run- 
ning, but  the  picturesque  impunity  of  the 
old  muckluck  days  was  gone  forever.  You 
looked  in  vain  for  the  crude  scenes  where 
the  wilder  passions  were  unleashed,  and 
Inmian  nature  revealed  itself  in  primal 
nakedness.  Heroism,  brutality,  splendid 
achievement,  unbridled  license,  the  North 
seems  to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  and 
worst  in  a  man.  It  breeds  an  exuberant 
vitality,  a  madness  for  action,  whether  it 
lie  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  town,  too,  life  was  becoming  a 
thing  of  more  sober  hues.  Sick  of  .=;lip- 
shod  morality,  men  were  sending  for  their 


wives  and  children.  The  old  ideals  of 
home  and  lo\e  and  social  purity  were  tri- 
umphing. With  the  advent  of  the  good 
woman,  tlie  dance-hall  girl  was  doomed. 
The  city  was  finding  itself.    Society  divid-  , 

ed  into  sets.  The  more  pretentious  were 
called  Ping-pongs,  while  a  majority  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Rough-necks.  The 
post  office  abuses  were  remedied,  the  graft- 
ers ousted  from  the  government  offices. 
Rapidly  the  gold  camp  was  becoming 
modernized. 

Yes,  its  spectacular  days  were  over.  No 
more  would  the  "live  one"  disport  himself 
in  his  wild  and  woolly  glory.  The  de- 
lirium of  '98  was  fast  becoming  a  mem- 
ory. The  leading  actors  in  that  fateful 
drama — where  were  they  ?  Dead :  some  by 
their  own  hands;  down  and  out  many, 
drivelling  sotti-shly  of  by-gone  days;  poor 
prospectors  a  few,  dreaming  of  a  new  gold 
strike. 

And,  as  I  think  of  it,  it  comes  over  me 
that  the  thing  is  vastly  tragic.  Where 
are  they  now,  these  Klondike  Kings,  these 
givers  of  champagne  baths,  these  plungers 
of  the  gold  camp?  How  many  of  those 
that  stood  out  in  the  limelight  of  '98  can 
tell  the  tale  to-day?  Ladue  is  dead,  leav- 
ing httle  behind.  Big  Alec  MacDonald. 
after  lavishing  a  dozen  fortunes  on  his 
friends,  dies  at  last,  almost  friendless  and 
alone.  Nigger  Jim  and  Stillwater  Willie 
— in  what  back  slough  of  vicissitude  do 
they  languish  to-day?  Dick  Low  lies  in 
a  drunkard's  grave.  Skookum  Jim  would 
fain  qualify  for  one.  Dawson  Charlie, 
reeling  home  from  a  debauch,  drowns  in 
the  river.  In  impecunious  dispair,  Harry 
Waugh  hangs  himself.  Charlie  Ander- 
son, after  squandering  a  fortune  on  a 
thankless  wife,  works  for  a  laborer's  hire. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  on.  Their  stories 
would  fill  volumes.  And  as  I  sat  on  the 
quiet  hillside,  listening  to  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  bees,  the  inner  meaning  of  it 
all  came  home  to  me.  Once  again  the 
great  lone  land  was  sifting  out  and  choos- 
ing its  own.  Far-reaching  was  its  ven- 
geance, and  it  worked  in  divers  ways.  It 
fell  on  them,  even  as  it  had  fallen  on  their 
brethren  of  the  trail.  In  the  guise  of  for- 
tune it  dealt  their  ruin.  From  the  aus- 
tere silence  of  its  snows  it  was  mocking 
them,  beguiling  them  to  their  doom.  Again 
it  was  the  Land  of  the  Strong.  Before  all 
it  demanded  strength,  moral  and  physical 
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strength.  I  was  minded  of  the  words  of 
old  Jim,  "Where  one  wins  ninety  and  nine 
will  fail";  and  time  had  proved  him  true. 
The  great,  grim  land  was  weeding  out  the 
unfit,  was  rewarding  those  who  could  un- 
derstand it,  the  faithful  brotherhood  of  the 
high  North. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  raised 
my  eyes  and  looked  down  the  river  to- 
wards the  Moosehide  Bluffs.  Hullo !  There, 
just  below  the  town,  was  a  great  sheet  of 
water,  and  even  as  I  watched  I  saw  it 
spread  and  spread.  People  were  shouting, 
running  from  their  houses,  speeding  to 
the  beach.  I  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
excitement.  Ever  widening  was  the  wa- 
ter, and  now  it  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank.  It  crept  forward  to  the  solitary 
post.  Now  it  was  almost  there.  Suddenly 
the  post  started  to  move.  The  vast  ice- 
field was  .sliding  forward.  Slowly,  serene- 
ly it  went  on,  on. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  steam  whistles 
shrilled  out,  the  bells  pealed,  and  from  the 
black  mob  of  people  that  lined  the  banks 
there  went  up  an  exultant  cheer,  "The  ice 
is  going  out — the  ice  is  going  out!" 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  Could  I  believe 
my  eyes?  Seven  seconds,  seven  minutes 
past  one — his  "hunch"  was  right;  his 
guardian  angel  had  intervened;  the  Jam- 
wagon  had  been  given  his  chance  to  make 
a  new  start. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  waters  were  wild  with  joy.  From 
the  mountain  snows  the  sun  had  set  them 
free.  Down  hill  and  dale  they  sparkled, 
trickling  from  boulders,  dripping  from 
mossy  crannies,  rioting  in  narrow  runlets. 
Then,  leaping  and  laughing  in  a  mad 
ecstasy  of  freedom,  they  dashed  into  the 
dam. 

Here  was  something  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, some  contrivance  of  the  tyrant 
Man  to  curb  them,  to  harness  them,  to 
make  them  his  slaves.  The  waters  were 
angry.  They  gloomed  fearsomely.  As 
they  swelled  higher  in  the  broad  basin 
their  wrath  grew  apace.  They  chafed 
against  their  prison  walls,  they  licked  and 
lapped  at  the  stolid  bank.  Higher  and 
higher  they  mounted,  growing  stronger 
with  every  leap.  More  and  more  bitterly 
they  fretted  at  their  durance.  Behind  them 
other  waters  were  pressing,  just  as  eager  to 


escape  as  they.  They  lashed  and  writhed 
in  savage  spite.  Not  much  longer  could 
these  patient  walls  withstand  their  anger. 
Something  must  happen. 

The  "something"  was  a  man.  He  raised 
the  floodgate,  and  there  at  last  was  a  way 
of  escape.  How  joyously  the  eager  waters 
rushed  at  it!  They  tumbled  and  tossed 
in  their  mad  hurry  to  get  out.  They 
surged  and  swept  and  roared  about  the 
narrow  opening. 

But  what  was  this?  They  had  come 
ou  a  wooden  box  that  streaked  down  the 
slope  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
It  was  some  other  scheme  of  the  tyrant 
Man.  Nevertheless,  they  jostled  and  jam- 
med to  get  into  it.  On  its  brink  they 
poised  a  moment,  then  down,  down  they 
dashed. 

Like  a  cataract  they  rushed,  ever  and 
ever  growing  faster.  Ho !  this  was  motion 
now,  this  was  action,  strength,  power.  As 
they  shot  down  that  steep  hill  they  shriek- 
ed for  very  joy.  Freedom,  freedom  at 
last !  No  more  trickling  feebly  from  snow- 
banks ;  no  more  boring  devious  channels  in 
oozy  clay,  no  more  stagnating  in  sullen 
dams.  They  were  alive,  alive,  swift,  in- 
tense, terrific.  They  gloried  in  their 
might.  They  roared  the  raucous  song  of 
freedom,  and  faster  and  faster  they  charg- 
ed. Like  a  stampede  of  maddened  horses 
they  thundered  on.  What  power  on  earth 
could  stop  them?  "We  must  be  free!  We 
must  be  free!"  they  cried. 

Suddenly  they  saw  ahead  the  black 
hole  of  a  great  pipe,  a  hollow  shard  of  steel. 
Prison-like  it  looked,  again  some  contriv- 
ance of  the  tyrant  Man.  They  would  fain 
have  overleapt  it,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Countless  other  waters  were  behind  them, 
forcing  them  forward  with  irresistible 
power.  And,  faster  and  faster  still,  they 
crashed  into  the  shard  of  steel. 

They  were  trapped,  atrociously  trapped, 
cabined,  confined,  rammed  forward  by  a 
vast  and  remorseless  pressure.  Yet  there 
was  escape  just  ahead.  It  was  a  tiny  point 
of  light,  an  outlet.  They  must  squeeze 
through  it.  They  were  crushed  and  pin- 
ioned in  that  prison  of  steel,  and  mightily 
they  tried  to  burst  it.  No !  there  was  only 
that  orifice;  they  must  pass  through  it. 
Then  with  that  great  force  behind  them, 
tortured,  maddened,  desperate,  the  waters 
crashed  through  the  shard  of  steel,  to  serve 
the  will  of  Man. 
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The  mail  stood  by  his  water-gun  and 
from  itjs  nozzle  the  gleaming  terror  leapt. 
At  first  it  was  only  a  slim  volley  of  light, 
compact  and  solid  as  a  shaft  of  steel.  To 
pierce  it  would  have  splintered  to  pieces 
the  sharpest  sword.  It  was  a  core  of  water, 
round,  glistening  and  smooth,  yet  in  its 
mighty  power  it  was  a  monster  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  man  was  directing  it  here  and  there 
on  the  face  of  the  hill.  It  flew  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  and  wherever  he 
aimed  it  the  hillside  seemed  to  reel  and 
shudder  at  the  shock.  Great  cataracts  of 
gravel  shot  out,  avalanches  of  clay  top- 
pled over;  vast  boulders  were  hurled  into 
the  air  like  heaps  of  fleecy  wool. 

Yes,  the  waters  were  mad.  They  were 
like  an  angry  bull  that  gored  the  hillside. 
It  seemed  to  melt  and  dissolve  before  them. 
Nothing  could  withstand  that  assault.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  would  reduce  the 
stoutest  stronghold  to  a  heap  of  pitiful 
ruins. 

There,  where  the  waters  shot  forth  in 
their  fury,  stood  their  conqueror.  He  was 
one  man,  yet  he  was  doing  the  work  of  a 
hundred.  As  he  battered  at  that  ^>ank 
of  clay  he  exulted  in  his  power.  A  ^'Itle 
*urn  of  the  wrist  and  a  huge  mass  of  gra- 
vel crumbled  into  nothingness.  He  bored 
deep  holes  in  the  frozen  muck,  he  ham- 
mered his  way  down  to  bed  rock,  he  swept 
it  clean  as  a  floor.  There,  with  the  solid 
force  of  a  battering-ram,  he  pounded  at 
the  heart  of  the  hill. 

The  roar  deafened  him.  He  heard  the 
crash  of  falling  rock,  but  he  was  so  intent 
on  his  work  he  did  not  hear  another  man 
approach.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and 
saw. 

He  gave  a  mighty  start,  then  at  once 
he  was  calm  again.  This  was  the  meet- 
ing he  had  dreaded,  longed  for,  fought 
against,  desired.  Primordial  emotions 
surged  within  him,  but  outwardly  he  gave 
no  sign.  Almost  savagely,  and  with  a, 
curious  blaze  in  his  eyes  he  redirected  the 
little  giant. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  the  other  man. 

"Go  away!"  he  shouted. 

Mosher  refused  to  budge.  The  generous 
living  of  Dawson  had  made  him  pursy, 
almost  porcine.  His  pig  eyes  glittered, 
and  he  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  some  beads 
of  sweat  from  the  monumental  baldness 
of  his   forehead.     He   caressed   his  coal- 


black  beard  with  a  podgy  hand  on  which 
a  large  diamond  sparkled.  His  manner 
was  arrogance  personified.  He  seemed  to 
say,  "I'll  make  this  man  dance  to  my 
music." 

His  rich,  penetrating  voice  pierced 
through  the  roar  of  the  "giant." 

"Here,  turn  off  your  water.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Got  a  business  proposition 
to  make." 

Still  Jim  was  dumb. 

Mosher  came  close  to  him  and  shouted 
into  his  ear.  The  two  men  were  very 
calm. 

"Say,  your  wife's  in  town.  Been  there 
for  the  last  year.     Didn't  you  know  it?" 

Jim  shook  his  head.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  work  just  then. 
There  was  a  great  saddle  of  clay,  and  he 
scooped  it  up   magically. 

"Yes,  she's  in  town — living  respect- 
able." 

Jim  redirected  his  giant  with  a  savage 
swish. 

"Say,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  philant'ropic  guy," 
went  on  Mosher,  "an'  there's  nothing  I  like 
better  than  doing  the  erring  wife  restitoo- 
tion  act.  I  think  I  could  induce  that  little 
woman  of  yours  to  come  back  to  you." 

Jim  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  but  the 
man  went  on. 

"To  telt  the  truth,  she's  a  bit  stuck  on 
me.  Not  my  fault,  of  course.  Can't  help 
it  if  a  girl  gets  daffy  on  me.  But  say,  I 
think  I  could  get  her  switched  on  to  you 
if  you  made  it  w^orth  my  while.  It's  a 
business  proposition." 

He  was  sneering  now,  frankly  villain- 
ous.    Jim  gave  no  sign. 

"What  d'ye  say?  This  is  a  likely  bit 
of  ground — give  me  a  half-share  in  this 
ground,  an'  I'll  guarantee  to  deliver  that 
little  piece  of  goods  to  you.  There's  an 
offer." 

Again  that  smug  look  of  generosity 
beamed  on  the  man's  face.  Once  more 
Jim  motioned  him  to  go,  but  Mosher  did 
not  heed.  He  thought  the  gesture  was  a 
refusal.  His  face  grew  threatening.  "All 
right,  if  you  won't,"  he  snarled,  "look 
out!  I  know  you  love  her  still.  Let  me 
tell  you,  I  own  that  woman,  body  and 
soul,  and  I'll  make  life  hell  for  her.  I'll 
torture  you  through  her.  Yes,  I've  got  a 
cinch.    You'd  better  change  your  mind." 

He  had  stepped  back  as  if  to  go.  Then, 
whether  it  was  an  accident  or  not  no  one 
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will  ever  know — but  the  little  giant  swung 
round  till  it  bore  on  him. 

It  lifted  him  up  in  the  air.  It  shot  him 
forward  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult.  It 
landed  him  on  the  bank  fifty  feet  away 
with  a  sickening  crash.  Then,  as  he  lay, 
it  pounded  and  battered  him  out  of  all 
semblance  of  a  man. 

The  waters  were  having  their  revenge. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"There's  something  the  matter  with 
Jim,"  the  Prodigal  'phoned  to  me  from 
the  Forks;  "he's  gone  off  and  left  the 
cabin  on  Ophir,  taken  to  the  hills.  Some 
prospectors  have  just  come  in  and  say  they 
met  him  heading  for  the  White  Snake 
Valley.  Seemed  kind  of  queer,  they  say. 
Wouldn't  talk  much.  Tney  thought  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  go  crazy." 

"He's  never  been  right  since  the  acci- 
dent," I  answered ;  "we'll  have  to  go  after 
him." 

"All  right.  Come  up  at  once.  I'll  get 
McCrimmon.  He's  a  good  man  in  the 
woods.  We'll  be  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  you  arrive." 

So  the  following  day  found  the  three 
of  us  on  the  trail  to  Ophir.  We  traveled 
lightly,  carrying  very  little  food,  for  we 
thought  to  find  game  in  the  woods.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  reach- 
ed the  cabin. 

Jim  must  have  *2,one  very  suddenly. 
There  were  the  remains  of  a  meal  on  the 
table,  and  his  Bible  was  gone  from  its 
place.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
follow  and  find  him. 

"By  going  to  the  headquarters  of  Ophir 
Creek,"  said  the  Halfbreed,  "we  can  cross 
a  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  White  Snake 
and  there  we'll  corral  him,  I  guess." 

So  we  left  the  trail  and  plunged  into 
the  virgin  Wild.  Oh,  but  it  was  hard 
traveling!  Often  we  would  keep  straight 
up  the  creek-bed,  plunging  through  pool^, 
that  were  knee-deep,  and  walking  over 
shingly  bars.  Then,  to  avoid  a  big  bend 
of  the  stream,  we  would  strike  off  through 
the  bush.  Every  yard  seemed  to  have  its 
obstacle.  There  were  windfalls  and  tang- 
led growths  of  bush  that  defied  out  utter- 
most efforts  to  penetrate  them.  There 
were  viscid  sloughs,  from  whose  black 
depths  bubbles  arose  wearily,  with  grey 
tree-roots  like  the  legs  of  spiders  clutching 


the  slimy  mud  of  their  banks.  There 
were  oozy  bottoms,  rankly  speared  with 
rush-grass.  There  were  leprous  marshc 
spotted  with  unsightly  niggerheads.  Drio- 
ping  with  sweat,  we  fought  our  way  under 
the  hot  sua.  Thorny  boughs  tore  at  us 
detainingly.  Fallen  trees  delighted  to 
bar  our  way.  Without  let  or  cease  we 
toiled,  yet  at  the  day's  end  our  progress 
was  but  a  meagre  one. 

Our  greatest  bane  was  the  mosquitoes. 
Night  and  day  they  never  ceased  to  nag 
us.  We  wore  veils  and  had  gloves  on  our 
hands,  so  that  under  our  armour  we  were 
able  to  grin  defiance  at  them.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  that  netting  they  buzzed  in 
an  angry  grey  cloud.  To  raise  our  veils 
and  take  a  drink  was  to  be  assaulted  feroc- 
iously. As  we  walked  we  could  feel  then) 
resisting  our  progress,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  forcing  our  way  through  solid 
banks  of  them.  If  we  rested,  they  alight- 
ed in  such  myriads  that  soon  we  appeared 
literally  sheathed  in  tiny  atoms  of  insect 
life,  vainly  trying  to  pierce  the  mesh  of 
our  clothing.  To  bare  a  hand  was  to  have 
it  covered  with  blood  in  a  moment,  and 
the  thought  of  being  at  their  mercy  was 
an  exquisitely  horrible  one.  Night  and 
day  their  voices  blended  in  a  vast  drone, 
so  that  we  ate,  drank  and  slept  under  our 
veils. 

In  that  rankly  growing  wilderness  we 
saw  no  sign  of  life,  not  even  a  rabbit.  It 
was  all  do^.olate  and  God-forsaken.  By 
nightfall  our  packs  seemed  very  heavy, 
our  limbs  very  tired.  Three  days,  four 
days,  five  d;iys  passed.  The  creek  was  at- 
tenuated and  hesitating,  so  we  left  it  and 
struck  off  over  the  mountains.  Soon  we 
climbed  to  where  the  timber  growth  was 
less  obstructive.  The  hillside  was  steep, 
almost  vertical  in  places,  and  was  covered 
with  a  striinge,  deep  growth  of  moss. 
Down  in  it  ve  sank,  in  places  to  our  knees, 
and  beneath  it  we  could  feel  the  points  of 
sharp  boulders.  As  we  climbed  we  plung- 
ed our  hands  deep  into  the  cool  cushion  of 
the  moss,  and  half  dragged  ourselves  up- 
ward. It  was  like  an  Oriental  rug  cover- 
ing the  stony  ribs  of  the  hill,  a  rug  of  bi 
zarre  coloring,  strangely  patterned  in 
crimson  and  amber,  in  emerald  and  ivory. 
Birch-trees  of  slim,  silvery  beauty  arose  in 
it,  and  aided  us  as  we  climbed. 

So  we  came  at  last,  after  a  weary  jour- 
ney, to  a  bleak,  boulder-studded  plateau 
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It  was  above  timber-line,  and  carpete:! 
with  moss  of  great  depth  and  gaudy  hue. 
Suddenly  we  saw  two  vast  pillars  of  stone 
upstanding  on  the  aching  barren.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  two  hundred 
feet  high,  sind,  like  monstrous  sentinels  in 
their  lonely  isolation,  they  overlooked 
that  vast  tundra.  They  startled  us.  We 
Avondered  by  what  strange  freak  of  nature 
they  were  stationed  there. 

Then  we  dropped  down  into  a  vast, 
hush-filled  valley,  a  valley  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  undisturbed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Like  a  spirit-haunted  place 
it  was,  so  strange  and  still.  It  was  loneli- 
ness made  visible.  It  was  stillness  written 
in  wood  and  stone.  I  would  have  been 
afraid  to  enter  it  alone,  and  even  as  we 
sank  in  its  death-haunted  dusk  I  shud- 
dered with  a  horror  of  the  place. 

The  Ind^.ans  feared  and  shunned  this 
valley.  They  said,  of  old,  strange  things 
had  happened  there;  it  had  been  full  of 
noise  and  fire  and  steam;  the  earth  had 
opened  up,  belching  forth  great  dragons 
that  destroyed  the  people.  And  indeed  it 
was  all  like  the  vast  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  for  hot  springs  bubbled  forth  and 
a  grey  ash  cropped  up  through  the  .shal- 
low soil. 

There  was  no  game  in  the  valley.  In 
its  centre  was  a  solitary  lake,  black  and 
bottomless,  and  haunted  by  a  giant 
white  water-snake,  sluggish,  blind  and 
very  old.  Stray  prospectors  swore  they  had 
seen  it,  just  at  dusk,  and  its  sightless,  star- 
ing eyes  were  too  terrible  ever  to  forget. 

And  into  this  still,  cobweb-hued  hollow 
we  dropped — dropped  almost  straight 
down  over  the  flanks  of  those  lean,  lank 
mountains  that  fringed  it  so  forlornly 
Here,  ringed  all  around  by  desolate 
heights,  we  were  as  remote  from  the  worl.^ 
as  if  we  were  in  some  sallow  .solitvide  of 
the  moon.  Sometimes  the  valley  was  like 
a  gaping  mouth,  and  the  lips  of  it  were 
livid  grey.  Sometimes  it  was  like  a  cup 
into  which  the  sunset  poured  a  golden 
wine  and  filled  it  quivering  to  the  brim. 
Sometimes  it  was  like  a  grey  grave  full  of 
silence.  And  here  in  this  place  of  shad- 
ows, where  the  lichen  .strangled  the  trees, 
and  undei-foot  the  moss  hushed  the  tread, 
where  we  -\)oko  in  whispers,  and  mirtli 
seemed  a  mockery,  where  every  stick  and 
stone   .seemed    eloquent   of   dischantment 


and  despair,  here  in  this  valley  of  Dead 
Things  we  found  Jim. 

He  was  sitting  by  a  dying  camp-fire,  all 
huddled  up,  his  arms  embracing  his 
knees,  his  eyes  on  the  fading  embers.  As 
we  drew  near  he  did  not  move,  did  not 
show  any  surprise,  did  not  even  raise  his 
head.  His  face  was  very  pale  and  drawn 
into  a  pucker  of  pain.  It  was  the  queerest 
look  I  ever  saw  on  a  man's  face.  It  made 
me  creep. 

His  eyes  followed  us  furtively.  Silent- 
ly we  squatted  in  a  ring  round  his  camp- 
fire.  For  a  while  we  said  no  word,  then 
at  last  the  Prodigal  spoke: 

"Jim,  you're  coming  back  with  us,  are- 
n't you?" 

Jim  looked  at  him. 

"Hush!"  says  he,  "don't  .speak  so  loud. 
You'll  waken  all  them  dead  fellows." 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"Them  dead  fellows.  The  woods  is  full 
of  them,  them  that  can't  rest.  They're  all 
around,  ghosts.  At  night,  when  I'm  a- 
sittin'  over  the  fire,  they  crawl  out  of  the 
darkness,  an'  they  get  close  to  me,  closer, 
closer,  an'  they  whisper  things.  Then  I 
get  scared  an'  I  shoo  them  away." 

"What  do  they  whisper,  Jim?" 

"Oh  say!  they  tell  me  all  kinds  of 
things,  them  fellows  in  the  woods.  Thev 
tell  me  of  the  times  they  used  to  have  here 
in  the  valley;  an'  how  they  was  a  great 
people,  an'  had  women  an'  slaves;  how 
they  fought  an'  sang  an'  got  drunk,  an' 
how  their  kingdom  was  here,  right  here 
where  it's  all  death  an'  desolation.  An' 
how  they  conquered  all  the  other  folks 
around  an'  killed  the  men  an'  captured 
the  women.  Oh,  it  was  long,  long  ago, 
long  before  the  flood!" 

"Well,  Jim,  never  mind  them.  Get 
your  pack  ready.  We're  going  home  right 
now." 

"Goin'  heme? — I've  no  home  any 
more.  I'm  a  fugitive  an'  a  vagabond  in 
the  earth.  The  blood  of  my  brother 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  From 
the  face  of  the  Lord  .shall  I  be  hid  an' 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 
I  have  no  home  but  the  wilderness.  Unto 
it  I  go  with  prayer  an'  fastin'.  I  have 
killed,  I  have  killed'" 

"Nonsen.'e,  Jim  ;  it  was  an  accident." 

"Was  it?  Was  it?  God  only  knows. 
I  don't.  Only  I  know  the  thought  of 
murder  wa"  black  in  mv  heart.     It  was 
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there  for  evei  an'  ever  so  long.  How  T 
fought  against  it!  Then,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, everything  seemed,  to  come  to  a 
head.  I  don't  know  that  I  meant  what  I 
did,  but  I  thought  it." 

"Come  home,  Jim,  and  forget  it." 

"When  the  rivers  start  to  run  up  them 
mountain  })eaks  I'll  forget  it.  No,  they 
won't  let  me  forget  it,  them  ghosts.  They 
whisper  to  me  all  the  time.  Hist!  don't 
you  hear  +hem?  They're  whispering  to 
me  now.  'You're  a  murderer,  Jim,  a  mur- 
derer,' they  say.  'The  brand  of  Cain  is 
on  you,  Jim,  the  brand  of  Cain.'  Then 
the  little  leaves  of  the  trees  take  up  the 
whi.sper,  an'  the  waters  murmur  it,  an' 
the  very  stones  cry  out  ag'iu  me,  an'  I 
can't  shut  out  the  sound.  I  can't,  I 
can't." 

"Hush,  Jim!" 

"No,  no,  the  devil's  a-hoein'  out  a  place 
in  the  embers  for  me.  I  can't  turn  no 
more  to  the  Lord.  He's  cast  me  out,  an' 
the  light  of  His  countenance  is  darkened 
to  me.    Nei-er  again;  oh,  never  again!" 

"Oh  come,  Jim,  for  the  sake  of  youi- 
old  partnet's,  come  home." 

"Well,  boys,  I'll  come.  But  it's  no 
good.    I'm  down  an'  out." 

Wearily  we  gathered  together  his  few 
belongings.  He  had  been  living  on  bread, 
and  but  little  remained.  Had  we  not 
reached  him,  he  would  have  starved.  He 
came  like  a  child,  but  seemed  a  prey  to 
acute  melancholy. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  party  that  trailel 
down  that  sad,  dead  valley.  The  trees 
were  hung  w:th  a  dreary  drapery  of  grev, 
and  the  ashen  moss  muffled  our  foot-falls. 
I  think  it  was  the  deadest  place  I  evei- 
saw.  The  very  air  seemed  dead  and  stale, 
as  if  it  were  eternally  still,  unstirred  by 
any  wind.  Spiders  and  strange  creeping 
things  possessed  the  trees,  and  at  every 
step,    like  vhite    gauze,    a  mist  of    mos- 


quitoes  was   thrown   up.      And   the   way 
seemed  endless. 

A  great  weariness  weighed  upon  out 
spirits.  Our  feet  flagged  and  our  should- 
ers were  bovved.  As  we  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  we  saw  there  a  strange  lassi- 
tude, a  chill,  grey  despair.  Our  voices 
sounded  hollow  and  queer,  and  we  seldom 
.spoke.  It  was  as  if  the  place  was  a  vam- 
pire that  was  sucking  the  life  and  health 
from  our  veins. 

"I'm  afraid  the  old  man's  going  to  play 
out  on  us,"  whispered  the  Prodigal. 

Jim  lagged  forlornly  behind,  and  it 
was  very  anxiously  we  watched  him.  He 
seemed  to  know  that  he  Avas  keeping  us 
back.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  were  pitiful. 
We  feigned  an  equal  weariness,  not  to  dis- 
tress him,  and  our  progress  was  slow, 
slow. 

"Looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  go  on  half- 
rations,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "It's  taking 
longer  to  get  out  of  this  valley  than  I 
figured  on." 

And  indsed  it  was  like  a  vast  prison, 
and  those  peaks  that  brindled  in  the  sun- 
set glow  were  like  bars  to  hold  us  in. 
Every  day  the  old  man's  step  was  growing 
slower,  so  that  at  last  we  were  barely 
crawling  abng.  We  were  ascending  the 
western  slope  of  the  valley,  climbing  a  few 
miles  a  day,  and  every  step  we  rose  from 
that  sump-hole  of  the  gods  was  like  the 
lifting  of  a  weight.  We  were  tired,  tired, 
and  in  the  wan  light  that  filtered  through 
the  leaden  clouds  our  faces  were  white 
and  strained. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  on  quarter- 
rations  from  now,"  said  the  Half-breed,  a 
few  days  later.  He  ranged  far  and  wide, 
looking  for  game,  but  never  a  sign  did  he 
see.  Once,  indeed,  we  heard  a  shot.  Eag- 
erly we  waited  his  return,  but  all  he  had 
got  was  a  gieat,  grey  owl,  which  we  cook- 
ed and  ate  lavenously. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Railroad  Pass  and  the 
Deadhead 


By 
W.  Arnot  Craick 


TO  be  able  to  ride  free  on  a  railroad 
train  is  one  of  those  blissful  sensa- 
tions which  is  probably  more  en- 
joyed in  imagination  by  people  who  do  not 
have  passes  than  it  is  in  reality  by  those 
who  do.  It  is  such  a  commonplace  to 
the  man  with  a  pocketful  of  annuals  to 
travel  around  for  nothing,  that  he  soon 
ceases  to  enjoy  the  experience.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  inevitable  result,  there 
is  an  undoubted  glamor  about  railroad 
passes  that  makes  them  objects  of  interest 
and  desire.     . 

By  all  established  precedents  in  entering 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  one 
should  first  define  just  what  a  railroad  pass 
is.  To  do  this  in  an  illuminative  way,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  once  again  to 
t)he  story  so  often  told  of  the  farmer  away 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  railroad, 
when  typewriters  were  unknown,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  an  Ameri- 
can railway  demanding  redress  for  the 
death  of  some  pigs,  killed  by  a  locomotive. 
The  president  took  the  trouble  to  write  in 


reply  a  personal  note  to  the  farmer  on  the 
official  paper  of  the  railroad  company,  but, 
on  account  of  his  poor  writing,  only  the 
signature  was  legible.  The  farmer  could 
not  decipher  the  letter,  nor  could  his 
family  or  friends.  Presently  somebody 
suggested  that  it  might  mean  that  the 
president  wanted  the  farmer  to  come  and 
see  him.  Judging  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
farmer  boarded  the  next  train  for  the 
city  and  when  the  conductor  came  for  his 
ticket,  produced  the  letter,  explaining 
that  the  president  had  sent  for  him.  The 
conductor,  seeing  the  signature,  concluded 
that  this  was  the  case  and  allowed  the  far- 
mer to  travel  free.  Arrived  at  the  city, 
the  latter  went  to  the  president's  office  and 
explained  to  the  great  man's  secretary  that 
he  had  come  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
death  of  his  pigs.  The  president  was 
away  and  so  he  was  sent  to  the  claims 
agent  who  adjusted  the  matter  to  his  satis- 
faction. After  that,  whenever  the  wily 
farmer  wanted  to  travel  on  the  railroad,  he 
took  along  the  president's  letter  and,  show- 
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ing  it  to  the  conductor,  claimed  a  free 
ride.  For  twenty  years  he  never  had  to 
pay  a  fare.  The  president's  signature  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
a  ticket,  and  while  the  letter  was  really 
an  invitation  for  the  farmer  to  betake  him- 
self to  a  warmer  region,  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  interpret  it  otherwise  and  travel 
as  the  guest  of  the  road.  This  story  will 
probably  serve  without  further  explana- 
tion to  define  a  railroad  pass. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
in  the  early  days  for  the  higher  officials 
of  railroads  to  scribble  off  an  order  for 
free  transportation  on  any  slip  of  paper 
that  came  to  hand  and  their  signatures 
were  always  honored.     Veterans  like  Mr. 


in  1871.  But  those  halcyon  days  are 
over.  Issuing  passes  has  become  a  regular 
business  now  and  even  presidents  and 
general  managers  must  conform  to  the 
rules  and  get  the  transportation  they  re- 
quire throug'h  the  proper  channels  and 
in  the  regulation  form. 

Generally  speaking  there  are,  or  have 
been,  three  kinds  of  passes:  The  life 
pass,  a  delightful  affair,  which,  alas!  is 
no  longer  honored;  the  annual  pass,  the 
cherished  possession  of  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament;  and  the  trip  pass,  the 
commonest  form  of  all,  which  vanishes 
into  thin  air  with  the  using  thereof. 

To  an  antiquarian  the  old  "life  passes" 
possess  considerable  interest.     They  were 
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.Not  Transferable 


Ednmnd  Wragge,  of  Toronto,  who  was 
General  Manager  of  the  Toronto,  Grey 
and  Bruce  many  years  ago,  can  recall  the 
time  when  a  few  words  from  his  pen  were 
sufficient  to  secure  anyone  a  free  ride  over 
that  road.  The  same  gentleman  treasures 
an  old,  soiled  and  torn  piece  of  paper  on 
which  Jay  Gould  had  written  in  his  own 
hand  an  order  to  the  conductors  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  pass  Mr.  Wragge  from 
Suspension  Bridge  to  New  York.  The  old 
financier  had  been  about  to  add,  by  force 
of  habit,  doubtless,  "and  return,"  and 
had  written  down  the  "and"  when  he 
remembered  that  it  was  not  required.  A 
rub  of  the  thumb  across  the  word  served 
to  obliterate  it,  partially  at  least.  On  such 
make-shift  passes  as  these  men  travelled 


usually  issued  in  metal  or  ivory,  intended 
to  be  hung  as  charms  on  the  watch  chains 
of  the  railway  magnates  of  the  earlier 
days,  and  were  to  be  honored  during  the 
life  time  of  the  privileged  possessors. 
Only  a  limited  number  were  made  and  in 
consequence  only  a  very  small  number  of 
them  have  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  late  George  Laidlaw,  who  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  local  roads  in 
Ontario,  which  have  subsequently  lost 
their  identity  in  either  the  Grand  Trunk 
or  C.P.R.,  had  probably  more  of  these 
life  passes  than  any  other  person.  The 
Laidlaw  family  cherish  no  fewer  than 
five  of  them. 
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The  shareholders  of  the  Credit  Valley 
Railway  Company,  by  resolution  of 
October,  28,  1880,  conferred  a  life  pass  on 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  including  each  member  of 
his  family.  It  took  the  form  of  a  gold 
medallion,  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  On  the  obverse  is  a  coat  of 
arms  surmounted  by  a  beaver.  The  shield 
is  divided  into  four  quarters;  the  right 
hand  top  corner  containing  square  and 
compas;  the  left  hand  the  Union  Jack 
over  three  maple  leaves;  the  right  hand 
lower  corner,  a  sheaf  of  wheat;  and  the 
left  hand  a  locomotive.  The  coat  of  arms 
is  surrounded  by  scroll  work,  with  the 
words"Credit   Valley    Company"    on    the 


land  Taylor,  Secretary-Treasurer";  on 
the  right,  there  is  an  inscription  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  held  on  the  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

The  Victoria  Railway  pass  is  a  silver 
card  three  and  one-quarter  inches  long 
and  one  and  seven-eights  inches  wide, 
with  embossed  screw  heads  at  the  corners, 
inscription  "Life  pass  to  George  Laidlaw 
and  his  family"  on  one  side  and  resolution 
of  the  shareholders  on  the  other.  The 
Toronto  and  Nipissing  pass  is  also  a  plain 
silver  card  with  inscription  and  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  issued  a 
number  of  life  passes  in  the  early  days. 
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outside.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  inscrip- 
tion conferring  the  pass  on  Mr.  Laidlaw. 
By  resolution  of  the  .shareholders  of  the 
Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1871,  a  life  pass  over  this  old 
road  was  granted  Mr.  Laidlaw.  It  is  a 
bloodstone  locket,  one  and  one-half  inches 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
with  a  bloodstone  set  in  gold.  On  one  side 
is  the  family  crest,  which  consists  of  a 
hand,  heart  and  dagger,  with  the  words 
on  a  belt  surrounding,  "Fides  probata 
coronat."  On  the  other  side  is  a  mono- 
gram reversed,  T.  G.  &B.  Ry.  Inside  on 
the  left  is  inscribed,  "Toronto,  Grey  and 
Bruce  Railway.  Pass  Mr.  George  Laidlaw 
at  all  times  free  over  this  Railway,  signed 
by  Jno.  G ,  President,  and  W.  Suther- 


which  are  still  treasured  by  the  descend- 
ants of  those  on  whom  they  were  confer- 
red. The  one  illustrated  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  H.  B.  Yates  of  Montreal,  and 
was  granted  to  his  father,  at  one  time 
chief  engineer  of  the  railway.  It  is  made 
of  ivory  and  originally  had  a  nickel  rim. 
On  one  i^ide  the  inscription  reads  "Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada — Free  Pass," 
and  on  the  other,"Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada — Chief  Engineer."  It  was 
worn  as  a  watch  charm  and  a  very  useful 
charm  it  used  to  be. 

The  passing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
Railway  Act  in  Canada  have  very  con- 
siderably altered  the  conditions  under 
which  passes  may  be  issued.    Restrictions 
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of  a  drastic  character  prevent  the  whole- 
sale dispensing  of  free  transportation  as 
in  the  olden  days.  In  the  United  States 
the  regulations  are  even  more  strict  than 
they  are  in  Canada,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  Mr.  William  Wainwright  re- 
corded the  other  day  would  be  impossible. 
In  the  year  1871  he  issued  a  G.T.R. 
pass  to  a  gentleman  reading  from  Mont- 
real to  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  Rouse's 
Point.  On  the  back  of  the  pass  he  wrote 
in  his  own  handwriting,  "Connecting 
roads  to  New  York  please  honor,"  and 
signed  his  name.  This  pass  actually  car- 
ried the  man  right  throug'h  to  New  York, 
an  altogether  incredible  feat  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Dominion  Railway  Act  provides 
that  free  carriage  may  be  given  by  rail- 
road companies  to  their  own  officers  and 
employees,  or  to  members  of  legislatures 
or  of  the  press  or  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
may  approve.  Railroad  employees  of 
humbler  rank  than  those  lucky  officials 
who  are  furnished  with  annuals  fre- 
quently ask  for  transportation  and  it  is 
indeed  ludicrous  to  read  the  letters  which 
some  of  them  write  when  preferring  their 
requests.  That  they  are  the  most  bene- 
volent people  on  earth  is  soon  apparent, 
for  not  only  do  they  usually  support  wives 
and  large  families,  but  in  many  cases 
they  also  provide  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing for  fathers-in-law,  mothers-in-law,  sis- 
ters, cousins  and  aunts.  So  deserving  are 
they  that  their  requests  are  nearly  always 
granted. 

The  C.P.R.  officials  never  tire  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  section  foreman  at  Grand 
"S^alley  who  wrote,  "Please  issue  pass  favor 
of  my  wife,  Grand  Valley  to  Toronto  and 
return,  but  do  not  make  it  good  for  longer 
than  three  days."  The  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  ask  for  such  a  short 
time  limit  is  unknown — it  will  admit  of 
several  interpretations. 

An  employee  of  the  same  railroad  in 
British  Columbia  was  discharged.  He 
asked  the  superintendent  at  Vancouver  to 
furnish  him  with  a  pass  to  Ontario.  The 
latter  did  not  wis(h  to  do  this  and  wired  to 
Montreal  inquiring  if  he  should  issue  one. 
Sir  Thomas  Shnughnessv,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  telegraphed  back, 
what  purported    to    be    "Don't    let    him 


walk."  On  the  strength  of  this  the  super- 
intendent gave  the  man  a  pass  and  he 
came  east.  Sir  Thomas  heard  of  the  way 
of  his  coming  and  was  wroth.  Investiga- 
tion followed  and  it  was  discovered  that, 
by  the  omission  of  a  period  in  transmis- 
sion, the  president's  message  had  been 
altered  from  a  prohibition,  to  what  sound- 
ed like  a  very  charitable  expression  of 
opinion. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  station  agent 
at  Teeswater,  Crabbe  by  name,  who  was 
transferred  to  Merrickville.  In  writing 
for  transportation,  he  said,  "Kindly  send 
me  a  pass  favor  myself  and  wife  and 
eleven  little  Crabbes."  For  the  sake  of 
the  little  Crabbes,  no  doubt  he  was  furn- 
ished with  the  necessary  paper. 

Members  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  are  entitled  to  travel  free  on 
every  railroad  in  the  Dominion.  It  is 
said  that  an  attempt  was  once  made  to 
keep  them  off  the  Grand  Trunk's  crack 
train,  the  International  Limited,  on  which 
passes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  honored  and  to 
which  private  cars  are  never  attached, 
but  the  M.P.'s  are  superior  to  any  little 
railway  by-law  and  they  travel  when  and 
where  they  like.  They  are  not  given  pass- 
es by  the  railroads,  but  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  issues  cards  which  certify  that  they 
are  members  and  as  such  are  entitled  by 
the  Railway  Act  to  ride  on  any  railroad 
train  in  the  Dominion.  These  cards  are 
made  in  the  same  style  as  railroad  passes 
and  have  the  advantage  of  combining  in 
one  all  the  privileges  that  would  otherwise 
require  several  dozen  cards  to  express.  The 
cards  are  nmnbered  and  a  l)Ook  is  issued 
to  the  railroads  giving  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers with  the  respective  numbers  of  their 
passes.  This  serves  as  a  check  should  any 
member  be  so  fooli.«hly  sinful  as  to  lend 
his  pass  to  anyone  else.  Before  the  Rail- 
way Act  made  it  legal  for  M.P.'s  to  ride 
free  on  the  railroads,  the  latter  were  ac- 
customed to  issue  annual  passes  to  them. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  only  three  mem- 
bers who  would  not  accept  the  complimen- 
taries — the  late  Dalton  McCarthy,  Sir 
William  Mulock  and  W.  F.  MacLean.  If 
there  were  others,  their  names  are  forgot- 
ten. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Dominion  Rail- 
way Act  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  passes  Issued  and  the  rail- 
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way  companies  themselves  have  not  been 
the  last  to  welcome  the  relief.  Officials 
used  to  be  plagued  by  all  sorts  of  persons 
advancing  all  sorts  of  arguments  for  free 
transportation  and  generally  speaking, 
they  had  to  produce  tlie  pass.  Now  tihey 
have  the  law  of  the  land  to  back  them 
up  and  can  refuse  requests  with  good  reas- 
on. Some  of  them  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  quoting  scripture,  referring  applicants 
to  Numbers  20,  verse  18,  "Thou  shalt  not 
pass,"  and  to  Nahum  I.,  verse  15,  "The 
wicked  shall  no  more  pass,"  ending  up 
wdth  a  reference  to  Jonah  I.,  verse  3,  "So 
he  paid  the  fare  and  went." 

On  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  prior  to 
the  days  of  the  Commission,  it  was  reput- 
ed to  be  positively  scandalous  the  way 
passes  were  issued.  Every  politician  in 
Canada  had  a  claim  on  the  management 
and  used  his  authority  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  his  friends  and  his  constitu- 
ents. A  traveler  once  told  the  writer  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  going  from 
Montreal  to  Halifax,  the  conductor  in- 
formed him  that  the  entire  passenger  list 
in  the  sleeping  car  in  which  he  travelled, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  made 
up  of  "dead-heads."  Those  were  great 
days  for  the  grafters,  great  and  small,  and 
that  circumstance  accounts  in  a  large  de- 
gree for  the  deficits  that  annually  con- 
fronted the  people. 

In  the  United  States,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  change  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  been  even 
more  drastic.  An  action  bearing  on  this 
subject  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
American  courts,  which  will  illustrate  the 
severity  of  the  law.  In  1871,  a  man  nam- 
ed Motley  and  his  wdfe  agreed  that,  if  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  Co.  would 
i,«i.sue  to  them  annual  passes  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  they  w^ould  not  prosecute  a 
suit  for  damages  on  account  of  personal 
injuries  received  in  an  accident.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  the  is- 
suance of  free  transportation,  the  railway 
company  discontinued  providing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Motley  with  their  annuals.  The 
couple  were  naturally  aggrieved  and  took 
action  in  the  Kentucky  courts  to  compel 
the  railroad  to  live  up  to  its  agreement. 
They  were  successful  in  their  suit,  but  the 
defendants  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
(yourt  at  Washington,  which  overruled 
the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  court,  hold- 


ing that  the  performance  of  private  con- 
tracts could  not  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
violating  a  statute.  In  a  subsequent  case, 
the  Monon  Railway  which  was  penalized 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Northern  Illinois 
for  issuing  passes  in  payment  for  adver- 
tising matter  in  a  magazine,  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  but  failed  to  secure  a 
reversal  of  judgement  of  the  state  court. 
This  wdiolesale  cancellation  of  time- 
honored  privileges  recalls  the  ca.«e  of  Bill 
Nye,  the  humorist,  who,  among  others, 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  annual  pass 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  1887,  when 
the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
made  it  illegal  for  railroad  companies  to 
issue  free  transportation  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Bill  Nye  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  W.  F.  White,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  he  wrote  that  gentle- 
man a  playfully  pathetic  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  document  is  so  amusing  that 
a  few  extracts  from  it  may  not  come  amiss. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  herewith  an- 
nual pass  No.  Q035  for  self  and  fam- 
ily, over  your  justly  celebrated  road 
for  the  year  1887. 

"I  also  return  your  photograph 
and  letters  you  have  written  me  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Will  you 
kindly  return  mine? 

"And  so  this  brief  and  beautiful 
experience  is  to  end  and  each  of  us 
must  go  bis  own  way  after  this. 

"Alas! 

"To  you  this  may  be  easy  but  it 
brings  a  pang  to  my  heart  which 
your  gentle  letter  of  the  first  instant 
cannot  wholly  alleviate. 


"It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  talk 
about  going  your  several  ways.  You 
have  every  facility  for  doing  so,  but 
with  me  it  is  different.  Several 
years  ago  a  large  north-western  cyc- 
lone and  myself  tried  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  same  track.  When  the 
wrecking  crew  found  me  I  was  in  the 
crotch  of  a  butternut  tree,  with  a 
broken  leg.  Since  that  time  I  have 
walked  with  great  difficulty,  and  to 
go  my  several  ways  has  been  a  very 
serious  matter  with  me. 

"But  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  I  am  murmuring.    I  accept  my 
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doom  calmly,  yet  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  unavailing  regret. 

"Sometimes  perhaps,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dark  and  angry  night, 
when  the  cold  blasts  wail  through 
the  telegraph  wires  and  the  crushing 
sleet  rushes  with  wild  and  impetuous 
fury  against  the  windows  of  your 
special  car,  as  you  lie  warmly  en- 
sconced in  your  voluptuous  berth  and 
hear  the  pitiless  winds  with  hoarse 
and  croupy  moans  chase  each  other 
around  the  Kansas  hay-stacks  or 
shriek  wildly  away  as  they  light  out 
for  their  cheerless  home  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  will  you  not  think  of  me  as  I 
grope  on  blindly  through  the  keen 
and  pitiless  blasts,  stumbling  over 
cattle  guards,  falling  into  culverts 
and  beating  out  my  rare  young 
brains  against  your  rough  right  of 
way?  Will  you  not  think  of  me? 
I  do  not  ask  much  of  you,  but  I  do 
ask  this  as  we  separate  forever. 

"As  you  whiz  by  me  do  not  treat 
me  with  contumely,  or  throw  crack- 
ers at  me  when  I  have  turned  out  to 
let  your  haughty  old  train  go  by.  I 
have  spoken  of  you  always  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  by  me.  Life  is  short  at 
the  best,  and  it  is  especially  so  for 
those  who  have  to  walk.  Walking  has 
already  shortened  my  life  a  great 
deal,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
the  exposure  and  bunions  of  the  year 
1887  carried  me  off,  leaving  a  gap  in 
American  literature  that  will  look 
like  a  new  cellar. 

"Should  any  one  of  your  engin- 
eers or  trackmen  find  me  frozen  in  a 
cut  next  winter,  when  the  grass  gets 
short  and  the  nights  get  long,  will 
you  kindly  ask  them  to  report  the 
brand  to  your  auditor  and  instruct 
him  to  allow  my  family  what  he 
thinks  would  be  right? 

"I  hate  to  write  to  you  in  this  de- 
jected manner  but  you  cannot  under- 
stand how  heavy  my  heart  is  to-day 
as  I  pen  these  lines. 


"Can  I  do  your  road  any  good, 
either  at  home  or  abroad?  Can  I  be 
of  service  to  you  over  your  right  of 


way  by  collecting  nuts,  bolts,  old  iron 
or  other  bric-a-brac? 

"I  would  be  glad  to  influence  im- 
migration or  pull  weeds  between  the 
tracks  if  you  would  be  willing  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  employee. 

"I  will  now  take  a  last  look  at  the 
fair,  young  features  of  your  pass  be- 
fore sealing  this  letter.  How  sad  to 
see  an  annual  pass  cut  down  in  life's 
young  morning,  ere  one-fourth  of  its 
race  has  been  run.  How  touching  to 
part  from  it  forever.  What  a  sad 
year  this  has  been  so  far.  Earth- 
quakes, fires,  storms,  railway  disaster 
and  death  in  every  form  have  visited 
our  country,  and  now,  like  the  biting 
blasts  from  Siberia  or  the  nipping- 
frosts  from  Manitoba,  comes  the  con- 
gressional cut-worm,  cutting  otf  the 
early  crop  of  flowering  annuals  just 
as  they  had  budded  to  bloom  into 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

"I  will  now  close  this  sad  letter  to 
go  over  into  the  vacant  lot  behind  the 
high  board  fence,  where  I  can  sob  in 
an  unfettered  way  without  shaking 
the  glass  out  of  my  casement." 

The  interchange  of  annual  passes  be- 
tween the  officials  of  various  railroads  is 
a  species  of  courtesy  that  calls  for  no  com- 
ment. In  the  case  of  certain  dignitaries, 
the  shower  of  these  dainty  little  paste- 
boards w'hich  descends  on  their  heads  at 
the  New  Year  is  positively  embarassing. 
Ln  they  come — al  1  styles,  all  shapes  and  all 
colors — entitling  the  happy  recipients  to 
take  their  pick  of  accommodation  on  all 
the  roads  of  America. 

On  one  occasion,  the  president  of  a  little 
railroad  in  New  Brunswick,  a  few  miles 
long,  sent  an  annual  to  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy  of  the  C.P.R.,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  president  of  the  big  trans- 
continental line  would  reciprocate.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  back,  pointing  out  how  un- 
reasonable it  would  be  to  expect  an  ex- 
change of  privileges  when  the  C.P.R.  was 
so  very  much  longer  than  the  little  New- 
Brunswick  road.  To  this  the  easterner  re- 
plied, "I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
your  road  is  longer  than  mine,  but  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  mine  is 
just  as  broad  as  yours."  Needless  to  say, 
this  clever  answer  brought  him  the  desired 
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Sometimes,  however,  there  are  raih'oad 
officials  who'  are  more  gullible  than  Sir 
Thomas.  The  story  is  told  that  a  promin- 
ent contractor  on  the  G.T.P.,  wlio  is  also 
interested  in  a  big  lumber  mill  back  of 
Fort  William,  was  very  anxious  to  get  a 
pass  for  himself  and  his  car  over  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  It  happened  that  the  company 
operating  the  lumber  mill  owned  a  small 
stretch  of  track,  six  miles  long,  connect- 
ing their  mill  with  the  Fort  William 
branch  of  the  G.T.P.  The  contractor  gave 
this  six-mile  section  a  fancy  name  and 
issued  a  number  of  elaborate  annual 
passes.  One  of  these  he  sent  to  the  T.  & 
N.  0.  asking  for  a  return  of  the  courtesy. 
Some  official  of  the  latter  road  wrote  back 


a  very  polite  letter,  enclosing  the  desired 
pass  and  thanking  him  profusely  for  'his 
kindness,  adding  that  "I  have  never  trav- 
elled on  your  road  before,  but  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  over  part  of  it  at  least  this 
summer." 

A  small  number  of  passes  are  issued  by 
the  Pullman  Company,  but  the  C.  P.  R. 
which  operate  their  own  sleeping  cars  do 
not  issue  any.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  both  the  Wagners  and  the  Pullmans 
to  provide  officials  with  books  of  coupons 
entitling  them  to  free  berths  in  their  cars, 
but  this  has  been  done  away  with. 

In  fact,  it  is  becoming  every  day,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  free  transportation,  and 
railway  companies,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  law,  are  asking  a  quid  pro 
quo  £or  every  pass  they  issue. 
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Light  loves  and  lighter  laughter, 
Let  kisses  break  the  song — 
Though    sorrow   follow   after 
We  while  the  world  along. 

We  never  deal  with  Reason, 
Nor  speak  the  tongue  of  Trade; 
To  barter  were  a  treason 
For  us,  the  unafraid. 

All  cheerful  in  disaster. 
We  smile  at  every  fate . 
Greet  The  Great  Tragicaster 
With  reckless  hours  elate. 

We  never  met  a  spectre 
Our  bumpers  could  not  drown, 
New  life  is  in  the  tankard. 
Come,  drink  the  tankard  down. 

In  fellowship  with  gladness 
W'e  laugh  our  lives  away, 
In  Joy's  own  blessed  madness, 
Desciples  of  To-day. 

This  life's  a  ragged  garment, 
Tho  gay  and  warm  of  weave. 
Lord  send,  we  drop  it  gaily. 
When  comes  our  time  to  leave. 

James  P.  Haverson. 


Water  Supplies  for  Rural  Homes 


By 


Walter  James  Brown 


ONE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  aver- 
age rural  home  is  a  supply  of  pure 
water  in  an  accessible  form  for  use 
in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet  and  bath, 
As  a  rule  farmers  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  house  in  the 
matter  of  water  supply.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  install  a  system  for  supplying 
water  for  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  economize  farm 
labor  about  the  buildings;  but  the  house- 
wife who  is  already  over-burdened  with 
work  must  pump  the  water  required  for 
household  purposes,  and  carry  it  into  the 
house  and  as  soon  as  used  carry  it  out. 
After  a  well  has  been  dug  and  a  cistern 
constructed,  from  which  water  may  be 
had,  it  is  assumed  that  the  house  is  fully 
l)rovided  for.  In  some  instances  drink- 
ing water  is  secured  at  a  spring  several 
rods  from  the  house,  while  soft  water  is 
caught  in  barrels  and  tubs  from  the  eaves 
when  it  rains.  On  more  up-to-date  farms 
the  well  may  be  found  on  the  back  porch 
or  in  the  wood  shed,  which  lessens  the 
exposure,  but  still  involves  pumping  and 
carrjdng. 

Fortunately  conditions  are  changing 
for  the  better,  and  on  the  farm  as  in  the 
town  or  city  house  it  is  now  understood 
that  running  water  in  the  kitchen  sink  is 
simple  economy.  Many  modern  farm 
houses  have  sanitary  water  works  install- 
ed, and  toilets  and  bath  rooms  provided 
with  modern  fixtures.  In  time  every 
good  farm  home  will  have  running  water 
in  the  house.  The  drinking  water  may 
or  may  not  be  brought  in  pipes.  The.se 
water  supplies  can  come  by  gravity  from 
high  springs  or  creeks;  the  water  may  be 
elevated  by  pumps,  or  a  supply  secured 
from  the  roof.  In  one  way  or  another  all 
farm  residences  may  with  very  little  ex- 
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pense  have  a  complete  water  system  to  les- 
sen labor,  to  minister  to  the  family  com- 
fort and  health,  to  provide  protection 
from  fire,  and  to  suj^ply  water  for  the  gar- 
den and  lawn. 

In  discussing  the  supplies  of  water  re- 
quired under  conditions  that  prevail  in 
rural  districts  there  are  three  important 
points  to  be  considered.  First,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  water,  secondly  the  quantity, 
and  thirdly,  the  methods  of  installation. 
J^ut  no  system  of  water  supply  is  complete 
without  an  adequate  and  effective  plan 
for  the  disposal  of  waste. 

PURE    WATER    ESSENTIAL. 

The  quality  of  the  water  is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  importance.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  rural  families  in  Can- 
ada u.sing  water  that  is  dangerous  to 
health.  To  be  certain  of  the  quality  of 
the  supply  it  is  necessary  to  have  careful 
samples  taken  and  have  them  chemically 
analyzed.  Yet  common  sense  will  be  of 
great  .service  in  aiding  one  to  select  a 
proper  source  of  water  supply.  No  water 
is  perfectly  pure,  and  nature  does  not  in- 
tend man  to  use  chemically  pure  water, 
for  certain  salts  and  metals  in  solution 
are  necessary  to  the  human  body.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  kinds  of  pollu- 
tions which  are  undesirable  and  even 
dangerous.  The  most  common  forms  in 
which  this  pollution  comes  are  in  the 
form  of  lime  or  magnesia,  which  makes 
the  water  hard.  There  is  no  great  danger 
in  drinking  hard  water,  provided  it  is 
otherwise  pure,  although  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  drink  soft  water  will  probably 
suffer  temporary  discomfort  on  changing 
to  the  other.  To  change  from  one  hard 
water  to  another  is  usually  inadvisable  if 
it  can  be  avoided.     Perhaps  the  chief  ob- 
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jectioii  to  hard  waters  is  in  the  large 
amount  of  soap  needed  with  them,  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  those  waters  on  the 
skin,  and  the  deposits  formed  by  preci- 
pitation in  cooking  or  in  the  laundry. 
()ther  things  being  equal,  therefore,  a 
soft  water  not  affected  by  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, is  to  be  preferred.  If  care  be  exer- 
cised it  is  possible  to  supply  soft  water 
that  has  been  thoroughly  aerated  for 
drinking  purj)oses.  The  forcing  of  air 
into  it  removes  the  objections  usually 
raised  regarding  its  peculiar  taste.  The 
cistern  nuist  be  properly  constructed,  filt- 
ers installed,  and  facilities  arranged  for 
cleaning  the  .supply  pipes  in  order  that 
the  water  may  be  pure. 

Unfortunately  drinking  water  is  pollut- 
ed by  coming  in  contact  with  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  or  with  seepage  from 
nearby  ces.spools,  or  with  surface  drainage 
associated  with  human  habitations.  Sur- 
face waters  such   as  brooks  or  ponds  are 


most  likely  to  be  contaminated  in  this 
way.  But  such  contamination  can  usu- 
ally be  recognized  by  even  the  most  casual 
observation.  If  the  brook  flows  through 
bottom  lands  where  cattle  are  pastured  or 
where  cultivated  lands  are  manured  or  if 
the  brook  receives  the  drainage  from 
houses  and  barns  the  quality  of  tlie  water 
inevitably  suffei-s.  While  the  contamin- 
ation by  animal  waste  may  not  in  itself 
be  dangerous  yet  it  is  repulsive.  If  the 
drainage  comes  from  diseased  men  or 
animals  the  water  may  become  a  carrier 
of  the  disease  and  so  cause  severe  epi- 
demics. For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
surface  water,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
exposed  to  animal  or  human  contamina- 
tion. 

LARGE    NUMBERS   OF    WELLS   ARE   BAD. 

In  this  country  farm  houses  are  sup- 
plied with  drinking  water  from  wells. 
Some  of  them  are  shallow  and  some  deep. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  on  the  prob- 
able pollution  of  such  wells.  We  know 
that  they  are  ohen  the  most  dangerous 
sources  of  water  supply.  The  chemical 
tests  that  have  been  made,  covering  a 
period  of  years,  reveal  the  fact  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  samples  of  water  from 
farm  wells  were  unfit  for  use.  When 
wells  are  deep  they  may  furnish  waters 
which  are  merely  hard.  When  they  are 
shallow  and  too  close  to  barnyards  or  out- 
houses the  surface  drainage  that  soaks 
through  the  soil  makes  them  sources  of 
disease  or  death.  It  is  not  even  possible 
by  inspection  of  the  surroundings  to  be 
certain  of  the  purity  of  the  water.  If 
wells  are  dug  through  a  bed  of  clay,  with 
all  chance  for  water  to  wash  in  over  the 
top  avoided,  they  are  probably  safe 
enough.  But  if  they  are  dug  in  gravel  or 
sand  and  not  carefully  protected  the 
water  will  be  very  suspicious.  It  should 
be  noted  that  exemption  from  a  serious 
disease  for  a  period  of  years  does  not 
mean  that  a  certain  well  water  is  pure, 
because  the  specific  cause  of  a  disease  may 
not  have  been  in  the  water,  but  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  it  is  probable  that 
the  water  will  be  contaminated  sooner  or 
later. 

We  are  told  that  the  standard  of  the 
civilization  of  a  certain  community  can 
be  accurately  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  soap  that  it  consumes.  It  is  almost  the 
same  thing  to  say  that  the  refinement  of 
a  household  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  water  it  uses.  The  poorer  and 
more  degraded  a  household  the  less  the 
water  used;  and  the  more  luxurious  it  is 
the  greater  the  demands  for  an  unlimited 
amount  of  water  in  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
bathroom  and  around  the  yard.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how 
much  water  is  needed  in  any  house,  even 
if  the  number  of  persons  living  in  it  is 
known,  unless  the  standards  of  living  are 
also  known.  From  all  the  data  available 
taking  one  season  with  another  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  quantity  of  water 
required  by  an  ordinary  family  for  a  day 
of  twelve  hours  is  twenty  gallons  per  cap- 
ita. There  is,  as  a  rule,  especially  in  city 
water  systems  a  great  increase  in  con- 
sumption due  to  the  waste  and  leakage  of 
the  main  pipes  and  the  house  fixtures, 
and  taps  left  open  unnecessarily.  Twentv 
gallons  a  day  allows  for  no  leakage  and  if 


the  entire  system  is  not  kept  in  proper 
working  order  this  amount  may  need  to 
be  doubled.  There  are  also  daily  and 
seasonal  variations  in  the  use  of  water. 
Through  the  summer  months  more  water 
is  used  than  in  winter  and  on  some  days 
in  the  week,  for  example  on  wash  day, 
more  water  is  used  than  on  other  days. 
In  planning  for  a  supply  it  is  wise  to 
provide  for  a  possible  rate  of  flow,  fifty 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  twelve  hour 
average,  making  an  allowance  of  thirty 
gallons  per  capita  or  three  hundred  gal- 
lons a  day  for  a  family  of  ten  persons. 
This  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  and  it  is 
more  water  than  would  be  used  when  it 
all  has  to  be  pumped  and  carried  by  hand, 
but  with  faucets  and  other  fixtures  it  is 
not  excessive  and  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  provide  at  least  this  quantity. 

There  are  several  ways  of  supplying  a 
house  with  water.  The  particular  method 
which  should  be  employed  will  depend 
on  the  peculiarities  surrounding  any  spec- 
ial case  under  consideration.  The  sim- 
plest and  best  method  is  to  pipe  the  water 
from  a  spring  or  brook  at  a  point  high 
enough  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  freely 
from  the  house  faucets.  If  from  a  spring 
the  quantity  must  be  examined.  This 
can  be  done  by  measuring  in  pailsful  the 
overflow  of  the  spring.  Not  counting  the 
water  needed  for  the  barn,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  at  least  three  hundred 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  better, 
.six  hundred  gallons  for  a  family  of  ten. 
This  would  be  secured  by  a  flow  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  quarts  a  minute,  or  five 
miniites  to  fill  a  ten  quart  pail.  There 
are  several  factors  to  be  considered  in  esti- 
mating the  adequacy  of  the  water  supply 
from  a  spring.  Is  the  flow  sufficient 
when  the  spring  is  lowest?  Is  it  rapid 
enough  to  be  drawn  on  regularly  for  daily 
supplies,  or  must  a  storage  be  provided? 
Is  the  spring  sufficiently  elevated  above 
the  house  so  that  the  water  will  flow  to 
the  highest  point  desired?  As  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  friction  in  using  a  small 
pipe,  is  the  head  or  pressure  sufficient  to 
give  the  amount  of  water  required?  If 
the  source  of  supply  is  to  be  a  brook  whose 
purity  has  been  established,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  lay  a  pipe  into  the  brook  pro- 
tect the  end  by  a  strainer  (being  careful 
to  tamp  the  earth  well  back  in  the  trench 
in  which  the  pipe  is  laid) .     If  the  spring 
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which  supplies  the  brook  is  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  drawn  upon  or  if  the  brook 
is  likely  to  run  dry  in  summer  time,  then 
storage  becomes  necessary.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  constructing  a  reservoir  to  secure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  so  it  will  not 
in  hot  weather  become  stagnant  and  offen- 
sive. Allowance  must  be  made  for  ex- 
ces-sive  use  during  the  dry  .season,  for 
soakage  and  for  evaporation.  The  method 
of  constructing  a  dam  for  a  reservoir  will 
depend  on  the  soil,  the  money  available, 
on  the  permanence  desired,  and  on  the 
opportunity  for  overflow. 

GRAVITY    SYSTEM    MORE    RELIABLE. 

Where  water  cannot  be  secured  by 
gravity,  wells  will  be  necessary.  The  best 
well  is  an  artesian  which  is  either  bored 
or  driven  and  in  which  the  water  is  under 
sufficient  pressure  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  in  the  well  pipes 
is  great  enough  to  force  the  flow  into  the 
second  storey  of  the  house.  Deep  wells 
are  similar  to  artesian  wells  except  that 
the  water  does  not  reach  the  surface  and 
has  to  be  pumped  sometimes  from  extreme 
depths.  Shallow  wells  are  driven  or  mere- 
ly dug  into  an  underground  stream,  the 
water  from  which  is  pumped  or  drawn  as 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  pimip  water 
when  it  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other 
way,  but  pumping  is  an  expensive  opera- 
tion. The  daily  charges  for  maintenance 
are  very  likely  to  represent  a  large  amount 
of  capital  invested.  Ten  cents  a  day  may 
not  seem  to  be  a  large  amount  to  pay  for 
pumping  the  water  supply,  but  this  aggre- 
gates $36.50  a  year,  which  at  five  per 
cent,  is  the  interest  on  $730.  It  is  very 
seldom,  therefore,  that  when  a  gravity 
system  is  at  all  possible  that  pumps  should 
be  installed.  Aside  from  the  cost  the 
gravity  system  is  much  more  reliable. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory sources  of  power,  if  a  fall  of  water  is 
available,  is  the  hydraulic  ram.  This  re- 
quires very  little  attention  and  the  fall  of 
the  water  does  all  the  work.  Another 
cheap  source  of  power  for  water  pumping 
is  a  windmill,  which  while  of  great  ser- 
vice when  the  wind  is  blowing  is  useless 
at  other  times.  Tt  is  advisable  to  provide 
a  storage  tank  for  each  windmill  so  there 
is  water  enough  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  househola  especially  during  the 
(juict  days  of  .summer.       The  mill  and 


pump  ought  to  be  of  good  size.  It  would 
be  foolish  indeed  to  install  a  windmill, 
pump  and  tank  only  to  find  that  in  hot 
weather  when  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  particularly  neces.sary,  no  water 
could  be  had  from  lack  of  wind.  There 
are  numerous  power  pumps  on  the  mar- 
ket, some  of  them  use  gasoline,  some  hot 
air  and  some  electricity.  Steam  pumps 
are  very  expensive  and  are  seldom  avail- 
able on  the  ordinary  farm. 

FARM   BATH  ROOMS. 

Supplying  water  to  a  house  inevitably 
brings  with  it  added  desires  for  conveni- 
ences before  impossible.  As  soon  as  there 
is  running  w^ater  in  the  kitchen  a  modern 
bath  room  is  found  to  be  almost  a  neces- 
sity. But  the  installation  of  running 
water  means  that  it  must  be  protected 
during  the  winter  months  by  heat  or  the 
pipes  will  freeze.  A  bath  room  and  wash 
room  may  be  arranged  in  a  room  off  the 
kitchen  and  kept  warm  thereby.  Or,  it 
may  be  in  a  room  over  the  kitchen  or  sit- 
ting room  and  kept  warm  by  a  register 
or  drum  around  ttie  smoke  pipe,  but  such 
an  arrangement  would  require  constant 
care  and  vigilance  in  cold  weather.  In  a 
furnace-heated  hou.se  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  regarding  the  freezing  of  the 
water  pipes,  or  if  the  stoves  are  kept  go- 
ing during  excessively  cold  nights  the 
danger  in  this  respect  is  removed.  As- 
suming that  conditions  are  suitable,  the 
fixtures  and  piping  that  will  be  required 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: — (1)  A 
tank  in  the  attic,  to  store  water  from  a 
small  pipe,  providing  the  pipe  flow  or 
pump  capacity  is  small;  not  needed  of 
course  if  the  direct  supply  from  the  source 
is  adequate.  (2)  A  main  supply  pipe 
from  the  tank  or  from  outside  supply  feed- 
ing the  kitchen  sink,  the  hot  water  boiler 
through  the  kitchen  .stove  or  furnace,  the 
laundry  tub,  the  bath  tub  and  the  water 
closet  tank.  (3)  A  hot  water  pipe  leading 
out  of  the  hot  w\ater  boiler  to  the  kitchen 
sink,  the  laundry  tubs  and  the  bath  tub. 
(4)  The  necessary  fixtures  such  as  fau- 
cets, .sinks,  tubs,  kitchen  boiler,  water- 
closet  tank  and  fixtures.  A  fair  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  all  this  plumbing,  except 
the  tank  in  the  attic  and  including  the 
co.st  of  .skilled  labor,  is  $150.  There  are 
various  schemes  for  supplying  water  at 
smaller  cost  by  using  cheaper  fixtures  and 
by   helping   in    the   work   of  installation, 
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DISPOSAL  OF  WASTE  WATER. 

The  disposal  of  the  waste  water  from 
the  house  becomes  more  serious  as  the 
amount  of  water  increases.  When  the 
water  runs  in  streams  from  the  kitchen, 
laundry  and  bath  room,  some  better 
method  of  disposing  of  it  must  be  devised 
than  merely  throwing  it  out  the  back  door. 
The  simplest  outlet  is  into  a  running 
stream,  provided  the  water  is  not  after- 
wards used  by  some  neighbor  for  drinking 
or  watering  stock,  and  provided  its  volume 
of  flow  in  the  driest  months  is  at  least 
forty  times  the  flow  of  the  sewage  turned 
into  it.  Where  such  an  outlet  is  not  avail- 
able it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  cesspool, 
a  septic  tank  or  provide  for  the  sewage 
(lisDosal  by  sub-irrigation  through  open 
tile.  In  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  a  cess- 
pool will  often  work  satisfactorily,  but  in 
heavy  clay  or  clav  loam  it  is  not  feasible, 
It  should  be  about  six  feet  inside  diameter, 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  walled  up  in- 
side with  stones  without  cement.  Such  a 
cesspool  will  allow  the  liquids  to  leak 
away,  and  the  solids  remaining  will  grad- 
ually be  liquefied  so  that  a  ce.sspool  of  this 
.'^ort  will  probably  last  indefinitely.  It  is 
only  permissible,  however,  where  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  polluting  the 
well  or  other  drinking  water  supply. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  di.s- 
I50sing  of  household  sewage  when  no 
sewer  connection  is  available  is  the  septic 
tank.     The  following  description  of  such 


a  tank  has  been  prepared  by  W.  J.  Gil- 
more,  B.S.,  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 
lege: From  the  house  the  sewage  is  car- 
ried in  a  cist  iron  pipe  to  at  least  five  feet 
from  the  foundation  wall.  From  this 
point  to  the  septic  tank,  vitrified  pipe  is 
used,  except  in  made  ground,  quicksand, 
or  near  some  important  place,  as  a  well, 
where  extra  precautions  must  be  taken. 
In  any  of  these  cases,  cast  iron  pipe 
should  be  used.  The  drain  should  be 
given  a  uniform  grade  if  possible  and  be 
put  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  avoid  freezing. 

A  fall  of  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
is  the  least  that  should  be  used,  but  the 
greater  the  fall,  the  less  the  liability  of 
obstruction. 

Leaky  points  are  undesirable,  both  be- 
cause of  the  contaminating  effects  and 
because  the  liquid  is  needed  to  carrv  the 
solid  matter  through  the  pipes.  The 
ioints  should  be  well  made  and  the  space 
between  the  spigot  and  hub  should  be 
filled  first  with  a  small  rope  of  oakum. 
Then  the  remainder  of  the  space  should 
ie  filled  with  mortar,  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  one  part  clean  sand. 
Care  mu.st  be  taken  that  no  projections 
of  cement  or  oakum  be  left  in  pipes  at 
joints,  as  the  flow  will  be  retarded.  A 
small  quantity  of  sawdust  in  a  sack, 
drawn  through  the  pipe  at  the  time  of 
laying  by  means  of  a  long  hook,  brings 
any  pieces  of  waste  ahead  of  it,  and  leaves 
a  clean  pipe  behind. 
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The  septic  tank  should  be  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  and  of  such  size 
that  it  would  empty  once  a  day.  The 
size  may  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  the  household,  assuming  that 
twenty-five  gallons  of  sewage  per  person 
per  day  is  a  fair  estimate.  For  a  house- 
hold of  eight  persons,  the  cubical  contents 
.should  probably  be  twenty-four  cubic  feet, 
or  a  tank  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide 
and  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  allowing 
some  si)ace  above  for  ga.ses  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  tank  can  be  constructed  of 
concrete  of  a  rich  mixture  in  order  to 
make  the  walls  impervious  as  possible. 
The  walls  should  be  .six  inches  thick,  and 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  a  neat  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  water. 

The  diagram  above  shows  the  part 
and  in  part  the  action  of  the  siphon  in 
carrying  off  the  sewage  once  a  day.  The 
siphon  itself  should  operate  in  a 
.separate  chamber,  which  is  usually  a 
part  of  the  septic  tank,  but  separated 
from  the  whole  sewage  by  means  of  a 
four-inch  partition  Avall  of  concrete. 
Communication  between  the  two  com- 
])artments  is  accomplished  by  u.sing  a  two- 
inch  pipe,  with  a  T-tran  as  shown  at  F  in 
the  diagram.  This  pipe  controls  the 
heiglit  of  the  .sewage  in  the  septic  tank. 
As  the  septic  tank  is  filled,  the  sewage 
runs  into  a  second  compartment  through 


pipe  F.  As  this  second  tank  fills  the  air 
in  the  leg  it  is  gradually  compres.sed  until 
the  seal  at  K  is  broken,  and  siphonic  ac- 
tion begins,  which  continues  until  the 
compartment  is  emptied.  A  vent  H  is 
provided  so  that  if  the  siphon  itself  should 
ever  be  accidentally  clogged  up,  the  sew- 
age might  run  out  without  going  through 
the  siphon.  The  top  of  the  vent  pipe 
should  be  about  one  inch  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipe  F,  so  that  it  will  not  drain 
the  sewage  when  "^he  .siphon  is  in  w^orking 
order. 

When  the  sewage  is  drained  into  the 
septic  tank,  it  is  first  acted  upon  by  the 
anaerobic  bacteria,  which  breaks  up  or 
decomposes  the  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage.  This  decomposition  results  in 
the  production  of  gases  which  mvist  not 
escape  back  through  the  house  drain ; 
for  this  reason  the  outlet  is  trapped  as 
shown  at  S  in  the  diagram.  The  escape 
of  gases  is  permitted  through  the  upper 
leg  of  the  T-trap  F,  thence  into  the  out- 
let pipe  L,  through  the  vent  pipe  H. 
After  the  sewage  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  anaerobic  bacteria  in  the  septic 
tank,  it  is  acted  upon  and  practically 
purified  by  the  aerobic  bacteria,  which 
operates  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

The  sewage  after  having  been  flushed 
out  of  the  tank  is  delivered  into  either 
a  surface  or  sub-surface  irrigation  system. 


Tbe  century-old  homestead  at  Dunrobin,   with  its  perennial   flowers  and  old  trees. 

Dunrobin   Dairy   Farm — 
A  Business 

By 
Lewis  Austin 


IS  farming  a  business — or  just  an  occu- 
pation?    "Is  there  money  in  it" — in 
comparison  witli  other  kinds  of  work? 
Has  the  tariff  really  caused  rural  depopu- 
lation, by  making  farming  unprofitable? 
Eleven  years  ago,  a  boy  living  in  Tor- 
onto, with  a  natural  preference  for  open 
air  life,   decided  in  favor  of  farming  as 
his  life  business.     His  experience  and  his 
success  are  told  to  give  proof  of  his  wis- 
dom, and  a  plain  answer  to  our  questions. 
Three  years  at  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph  gave  him  general  knowledge — 
theoretical   and  practical.     At  that  insti- 


tution, by  the  way,  every  department  is 
struggling  with  the  farmers'  practical 
problems.  Our  student  from  the  city 
must  have  thought,  sometimes,  that  farm- 
ing was  a  speculative  business — ^mostly 
problems ! 

l^ut  his  Scottish  persistency — and  a 
shrewdness  of  the  same  ilk,  perhaps — saw 
and  foresaw  the  profits  behind  the  prob- 
lems. He  retained  his  insistent  desire  for 
the  free  farmer's  life.     He  began  to  farm. 

With  little  capital,  but  with  a  good 
family  name  worth  a  line  of  credit  at  the 
l)nnk,  R.  P].  Ciunn  opened  u])  buisness  as 
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Thf  dairy  is  scpai-atcd  fioiii  the  ba  ns  by  a  covered  passageway.     Note  the 
drying  racks  for  tlie  cans  and  the  silos. 


a  Itreeder  of  shorthorn  cattle  and  Clydes- 
dale hor.se.s.  Unfortunately,  good  price.s 
in  these  brunches  depend  greatly  on  the 
number  of  years  the  breeder  has  been  es- 
tablished. For  the  rest,  a  $1,500.00  mare 
will  go  wrong  as  easily  as  one  worth  a 
tenth  of  it.  Two  of  them  dead  will  ruin 
a  man  wHh  $3,000.00  capital.  Young 
(tUuh  decided,  after  six  years'  experience, 
that  only  the  man  with  a  big  surplus  capi- 
tal or  a  considerable  patience  would  be 
wise  in  sticking  to  these  lines  of  agricul- 
ture.    He  was  not  willing  to  wait. 

With  six  years'  farming  experience  and 
observation  in  an  ordinary  dairying  dis- 
trict, young  Gunn  chose  to  become  a 
dairy  farmer.  In  two  years  he  has  built 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  highly 
profitable  businesses  of  the  kind  in  his 
province.  A  city  income  of  $6,000.00 
would  not  tempt  him  to  give  it  up  at  this 
moment — and  when  you  talk  with  him 
you  realize  that  he  looks  for  bigger  and 
always  bigger  results. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  this  city  bred 
j^oung  man  are  startling  to  the  average 
conservative  farmer,  if  familiar  enough  to 
the  modern  manufacturer.  Like  the  lat- 
ter Mr.  Gunn  does  not  hesitate  to  throw 
aside  less  profitable  for  more  profitable 
machinery.  For  instance,  over  twenty 
cows,  found  to  have  tuberculosis,  were  at 
r)ne  time  sacrificed,  at  a  loss  of  over  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  questionable  if 
there  are  three  other  herds,  on  the  150,- 


000  farms  of  Ontario,  which  are  free  from 
this  hidden  but  treacherous  disease. 

But  there  was  keen  bu.siness  in  the  loss 
thus  deliberately  and  unnecessarily  as- 
sumed. Fancy  prices,  wholesale,  for  the 
pure,  healthful  milk  of  Dunrobin  Farm 
are  paid  by  hospitals,  Sanitaria,  clubs, 
high-class  city  restaurants  and  private 
consumers.  The  extra  prices  are  a  weekly 
cash  bonus  for  more  than  honestly  clean 
milk — a  dividend  paid  upon  the  money 
thrown  away ! 

Dunrobin  Farm  at  first  charms  the 
visitor,  with  its  stately,  huge-bodied  old 
trees,  the  restful  individuality  of  its  cen- 
tury-old farm-house,  nesting  among  them, 
the  quaint  mixture  of  shrubs  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  in  the  lawn  garden. 
You  see  that  business  farming  on  a  large 
scale  doesn't  prevent  provision  for  a  com- 
fortable and  beautiful  home.  It  takes 
labor,  of  course.     But  it  pays  well! 

But  it  is  when  you  go  over  the  stables, 
the  fields — and  the  accounts — that  your 
interest  is  compelled  into  wonder,  and 
even  enthusiasm.  Practical  farmers  will 
get  much  valuable  information  from  the 
facts  which  I  shall  set  down  for  those 
who  cannot  visit  Dunrobin  Dairy  Farm 
for  themselves. 

The  farm  is  over  a  mile  from  Beaver- 
ton,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
and  over  G5  miles  from  Toronto.  Two 
hundred   and  eighty  acres  are  cultivated 
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A  spring  creekl  runs  a  hydraulic  ram  beneath  the  bridge,  assisted  by  an  electric  motor.     The 
farm  buildings!  thus  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  of  water. 


and  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  wood.s 
and  pasture  for  dry  cows. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  for*  alfalfa,  of 
which  there  are  now  nearly  sixty  acres, 
yielding  about  five  tons  each  year  per 
acre,  in  three  cuttings.  Corn  yields  over 
fifteen  tons  per  acre,  and  this  year  there 
are  fifty-four  acres  of  it — looking  like  a 
crop  in  Essex  county !  These  are  the 
main  fodder  crops,  and  both  are  fed  the 
year  round,  soiling  or  silage,  to  the  milk- 
ing herd  of  about  eighty  cows;  always 
with  a  grain  or  concentrate  ration.  So 
far  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  buy 
a  carload  or  so  of  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  oilcake  or  bran  each  year,  in  addi- 
tition  to  the  oats  grown  on  the  farm.  Rut 
the  annual  increase  of  fertility  under 
purely  dairy  farming  will  in  a  few  years 
make  this  largely  unnecessary. 

The  cows  are  well  selected  for  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  Most  are 
grade  Holsteins,  but  a  herd  of  fourteen 
grade  Guern,seys  is  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  intended  to  yield  an  exceptional 
average  of  butterfat  from  the  whole 
herd.  This  August  there  are  forty-five 
dry   and   freshening    cows    on     pasture. 


which  will  maintain  a  full  winter  milk 
supply.  Regularity  of  output  is  always 
profitable  nowadays,  and  nowhere  more 
important  than  in  supplying  the  special 
customers  of  Dunrobin  Dairy  Farm. 

These  customers  take,  in  milk  or  cream, 
a  daily  output  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  gallons  of  milk.  When  the 
herd  has  been  developed  by  a  few  more 
years  of  selection,  its  output  per  cow  will, 
of  course,  increase  very  considerably.  Yet 
the  present  showing  of  over  six  thousand 
pounds  yearly  per  cow  is  away  above  pro- 
vincial average. 

There  is  a  moral  here  for  the  farmers 
who  are  responsible  for  that  provincial 
average !  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
yield  from  the  same  total  number  of  cows 
in  Ontario  would  be  increased  by  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  merely  by  careful 
selection  by  performance.  In  other  words, 
the  Ontario  farmer  would  receive  that  in- 
creased income  net,  if  he  would  kill  off 
the  cows  that  are  not  filling  the  pail. 
There  is  a  very  busy  set  of  milk-scales  in 
the  Dunrobin  stables,  and  its  tally  con- 
demns without  fail  the  less  profitable,  as 
well  a^  the  "dead-heads." 
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Young  "Ernie"  (nmn  l)elieve.s  in  en- 
joying life — and  hence  does  not  attempt 
to  do  all  his  own  work.  Seven  men  the 
year  round,  and  seven  extra  summer 
hands  are  employed  at  wages  of  $50.00 
a  month — not  to  mention  his  milking 
staff. 

To  milk  eighty  cows  twice  daily  would 
be  a  problem  mo.st  hundred-acre  farmers 
would  say  was  a  "poser"  in  these  days 
of  labor  scarcity!  It  is  a  simjile  matter 
at  Dunrobin  Farm.  Four  men  do  the 
milking  of  the  eighty  big  milkers  in  an 
hour  and  a  half — with  the  aid  of  five 
milking  machines — did  you  get  that? 
But  they  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Of  course 
they  do.  Yet  they  save  that  cost  in  wages 
each  vear;  and  tliev  last  indefinitelv  long 


— many  j-oars.  But  that  is  in  addition  to 
ending  all  rough  or  incomplete  milking 
and  the  frequent  change  of  milkers. 

A  three  hor.se  power  electric  motor  sup- 
plies the  energy  for  the  milking  ma- 
chines. Another  of  the  same  size  pumps 
the  water  used  in  stables,  dairy  and  house. 
A  third  of  15  h.p.  cuts  the  ensilage  and 
straw,  and  grinds  all  grain  feeds.  A 
fourth — in  the  house — runs  the  sewing 
machine!  Electricity  is  brought  by  a 
"farmer's  line"  from  Beaverton  at  a  rate 
that  makes  it  cheaper  than  gasolene  power 
and  kero.sene  lighting.  All  buildings  are 
lit  by  incandescent  lamps,  avoiding  dan- 
gers of  fire  and  making  night  work  more 
convenient. 


The  barns  uf  Dunrobin  Farm   fioni  it.s  .jfi  acre  cornfield, 
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House,  oilice  and  barn  are  connected 
by  phone,  and  long  distance  business  can 
!)e  done  with  Toronto  or  Montreal  from 
any  of  them,  with  a  corresponding  saving 
of  time.  The  cost  of  this  service  is  earn- 
ed by  it  many  times  each  year. 

The  dairy  at  Dunrobin  Farm  is  con- 
nected with  the  stables  by  a  fairly  long 
closed  but  airy  passage.  The  milk  is  not 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  stable  except 
for  an  unavoidable  moment  in  emptying 
the  milking  machines.  It  is  filtered, 
cooled  by  a  water-circulation  apparatus, 
weighed — the  cream  on  a  smaller  cooler 
after  centrifugal  separation  in  a  power 
machine.  Milk  and  cream  are  kept  on 
ice  till  shipped.  When  going  any  dis- 
tance it  is  shipped  in  felt-jacketed  cans. 
After  washing,  cans  and  utensils  are  steri- 
lized by  live  steam  and  aired  on  higli 
racks  outdoors.  Before  using  they  are 
again  .sterilized.  All  this  work  is  done  by 
men. 

Nothing  is  sold  from  Dunrobin  Farm 
but   animal  products.      It   is  found   more 
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profitable  to  buy  grains  than  to  sell  them. 
Milk,  cream,  hogs,  eggs  and  poultry — 
there  is  a  $4,000.00  poultry  plant  that 
pays  big  dividends — are  the  goods  manu- 
factured here  out  of  crop  raw  material. 
Such  goods,  with  quality  a.s  their  recom- 
mendation, have  ])aid  handsome  divi- 
dends from  the  first. 

Most  industries  have  what  are  called 
by-products.  At  Dunrobin  Farm,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  proven,  as  taught  by  our  Ex- 
))erimental  Farms,  that  each  cow  is  worth 
$20.00  annually  to  the  farm  in  manurial 
fertility.  Thus  adding  to  the  yielding 
capacity  of  the  farm,  while  selling  no 
crops  to  offset  it,  the  Dunrobin  herd  has 
pushed  its  value  from  a  neighborhood 
l)rice  of  $65.00  to  $80.00  up  to  a  mini- 
nuim  figure  of  $150  per  acre! 

Again,  skim  milk — and  his  neighbor 
buttermilk — brought   from   the   creamery 


Felt  jackets 


The  odd  corners  are  made  beautiful  witli   popiiiLS, 

sun  flowers  and  golden  glow.     The  farm  office 

and  two  children  are   here   shown. 

— are  fed  to  bacon  hogs.  Mr.  Gunn  has 
found  that  it  pays  better  to  keep  fewer 
hogs  and  give  them  the  best  attention 
than  *o  keep  the  maxinuim  number  pos- 
sible. Loss  by  disease  and  other  caiises 
is  less,  and  generally  higher  prices  are 
obtained. 

_Mr.  ({unn  advises  sowing  a  little  alfalfa 
with  other  usual  grass  seeds,  giving  a 
gradual  inoculation  of  the  soil,  which 
makes  a  "natural  alfalfa  soil"  when  later 
sown  with  that  ]u-ofit-making  clover.  He 
believes  the  (Government  of  Canada 
should  establish  a  tuberculin-testing  sys- 
tem to  clean  up  our  infected  herds  by  de- 
grees, instead  of  leaving  them  to  continue 
and  to  spread  private  losses. 

At  Dunrobin  Farm  the  home  is  a.s  re- 
markable as  anything  else.     It  is  no  cost- 
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ly  structure,  hut  a.  cuuifurtabli'  uld-stylo 
buildino-,  litted  with  bathroom,  runnin.u 
water,  aud  otherwise  inueh  as  arc  modern 
I'ity  homes.  As  Mr.  (nuin  has — and  pat- 
ronizes— his  Toronto  chib,  his  family  also 
enjoy  what  they  wish  of  city  life  and 
friends.  The  latter  so  earnestly  envy 
their  farmer  friends  that  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  if  that  itself  does  not  prove  that 
farming  in  this  case  is  a  success! 

No  one  visiting  Dunrobin  Farm  with 
critical  eyes  can  avoid  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

First.  Farming  may  be  a  profitable 
business  and  an  occupation  enriching 
mind  and  soul. 

Second.  Like  other  businesses,  it  de- 
mands imagination,  vigilant  common 
sense,  and  progressiveness. 


Entrance  to  Duniobin  Farm. 

Third.  No  one  would  leave  the  farm  in 
any  of  the  true  farming  districts  of  East- 
ern Canada,  at  least,  unless  blind  to  the 
ready  possibilities  of  profit  and  highest 
pleasure,  which  lie  scarcely  below  the  sur- 
face everywhere. 
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Grasmcre  .Jessie  (Clydesdale),  a  magnificent  type.     Owned  by  the   secretary  of   the  Holstein  Association 
at  Eburne,  British  Columbia,  and  valued  at  ?600.     She  was  raised  in  Ontario. 


Housekeeping  by  Parcels  Post 


By 


Isabel  Gordon  Curtis,  in  "Good  Housekeeping" 


WE  stood  in  a  little  antique  shop  in 
Hereford  and  the  Extravagant 
Lady,  who  had  cultivated  the  bad 
habit  of  buying  everything  that  struck 
her  fancy,  looked  thoughtful  as  she  pick- 
ed up  the  change  left  from  a  five-pound 
note. 

"Yes,"  she  acceded  while  the  little  deal- 
er, as  antique  as  his  shop,  expiated  over 
the  bargain  he  had  just  let  go,  "yes,  I 
know  they're  a  bargain — only  what  on 
earth  am  I  to  do  with  them  while  we  go 
tripping  around?  I  can't  pack  them  in 
my  trunk." 

"Post  them,"  suggested  the  little  man, 
nonchalantly. 

"Post  — these!"  repeated  the  Lady. 

"These"  were  a  shovel,  poker  and  tongs, 
accompanied  by  a  lovely  brass  fender,  all 
guaranteed  to  be  seventeenth-century 
junk. 

"Certainly.  Post  them  to  Liverpool. 
The  steamship  people  will  keep  thiem  till 
you  sail." 

"Post  them!"  repeated  the  Lady. 
"That's  preposterous!  They've  got  to  be 
expressed." 

The  little  antique  man  stared  in  per- 
plexity.   "What's  expressed?" 

"Why,  expressed  i.s — expressed.  It's 
sending  bundles  by  express — through  an 
express  office.  Don't  you  understand," 
The  Extravagant  Lady  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  ought  to  be  expressed  to  an  imbecile 
asylum. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  confessed  humbly,  "it 
must  be  something  American;  I  never 
heard  of  it  before.  We  have  nothing  but 
the  post  in  England!" 

"Nothing  but  the  post  in  England!" 
repeated  the  Extravagant  Lady,  for  the 
ninth  time,  while  we  wandered  down  the 


Hereford  street  where  they  sell  nothing 
but  antiques.  "Great  Scott!  What  an  ar- 
rangement! How  I  wish  we  had  nothing 
but  the  post  in  America!  My  dear,  it  re- 
duces shopping  to  a  science ;  buy  what  you 
want,  weigh  it,  stick  on  a  twopenny  stamp 
and  send  it  home.  Why,  it's  cheaper 
than  breathing!" 

I  have  echoed  her  sentiments  many  a 
time  since  that  day.  We  watched  the  an- 
tique man  put  the  old  brasses  together  in 
a  shapely,  secure,  rather  large  bundle,  ad- 
dress it  to  the  care  of  a  Liverpool  steam- 
ship line;  then  he  weighed  it,  stuck  on  a 
sixpenny  stamp  and  we  went  on  our  way 
rejoicing.  "Gee  whiz!  what  a  blessed  in- 
stitution !"  the  Extravagant  Lady  solilo- 
quized all  the  way  home.  "I  hope  the 
steamship  people  have  oodles  of  space. 
I'm  going  to  post  everything.  I've  de- 
cided to  dig  every  blessed  thing  out  of  my 
trunk  that  I  don't  need  and  post  it.  Why, 
it's  a  heavenly  scheme !" 

Since  we  left  London  our  trunks  had 
been  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  till  we 
watched  anxiously  when  the  guard  tipped 
them  out  on  the  scales  and  demanded,  we 
never  knew  what,  for  overweight.  There 
were  no  extra  luggage  charges  when  we 
left  Hereford.  We  bought  twopence  worth 
of  strong  brown  paper,  five  yards  of  black 
calico  to  sew  things  in  which  would  not 
wrap,  a  penny's  worth  of  stout  twine,  then 
we  went  at  lightening  our  trunks.  The 
hotel  clerk  sent  up  a  set  of  scales,  and  we 
did  as  fine  calculation  over  our  merchan- 
dise as  if  it  had  cost  the  cent  an  ounce  it 
does  here,  instead  of  the  two  cents  a 
pound  charged  by  liberal  Britain. 

"Make  a  list  of  the  junk  in  this  bundle, 
won't  you,"  said  the  Extravagant  Lady, 
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••Wefdiv  1  slilch  it  u|>?  If  you  don't,  no- 
body at  home  will  bclievo  yo\n'  i^tory." 

Here  are  the  contents  of  one  bundle: 
Three  wooden  dolls,  a  lace  robe,  two  pew- 
ter plates,  one  pewter  tea])ot,  a  hair  brush 
and  mirror,  a  brass  ink  stand,  three  tar- 
tan photograph  frames,  six  tablecloths, 
fourteen  towels,  a  camera  and  two  rubber 
hot  bottles,  all  wrapped  and  stitched  into 
a  steamer  rug  which  weighed  four  pounds. 
That  was  only  one  ])arcel — we  sent  a  dozen 
through  the  Hereford  postotlice;  a  Merry 
Widow  hat,  in  its  gigantic  box,  the  post- 
age on  it  was  twopence ;  and  all  the  helter- 
skelter  ])ick-ups  froni  London  shopping — 
shoes,  gloves,  a  set  of  furs,  a  winter  suit, 
two  raincoats,  an  old  clock,  brass,  copper 
and  pewter,  bric-a-brac  and  baskets,  a 
KShefheld  tray,  ancient  candlesticks  and  a 
mahogany  footstool.  Everywhere  we  went 
tlie  Extravagant  Lady^  kept  buying,  buy- 
ing, buying,  and  working  the  British  Post- 
office  with  a  gleeful  chuckle. 

"Would  you  believe,"  .she  asked  .solemn- 
ly while  .she  figured  up  accounts  one 
night,  "that  I've  posted  fifteen  bundles, 
some  of  them  .smashing  big  ones  at  that, 
and  I've  spent  only  $1.25  on  postage? 
The  brass  fender  alone  w^ould  have  cost 
that  if  I  had  sent  it  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Then  don't  forget  the  old  fire- 
screen I  posted  from  Canterbury.  Oh, 
this  is  a  heavenly  country — if  it  would 
only  stop  raining!" 

One  day  in  September  we  climbed  up 
the  gangway,  said  good-by  to  the  heaven- 
ly country — the  sun  shone  for  our  depart- 
ure— and  then  after  gathering  together 
steamer  letters  we  went  to  our  stateroom. 
Out.side  the  door  the  three  of  us  stood  star- 
ing in  utter  dismay.  We  had  been  mail- 
ing things  for  three  months  from  every 
corner  of  the  British  Kingdom,  only  we 
had  not  reckoned  on  what  a  monstrous 
pile  they  made. 

"Where — can  you  tell  me  where  we're 
going  to  sleep  and  dre.ss  and  undress  and 
brush  our  hair  and  wash  and  hang  a 
nightie  or  lay  a  toothbrush?"  asked  the 
Extravagant  Lady. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  confe-s.sed;  "but  the 
most  of  these  bundles  are  yoiirs." 

Our  stateroom,  and  it  was  a  fair-sized 
apartment  as  staterooms  go,  was  piled  to 
the  roof  with  parcels.  The  bunks  were 
heaped  with  bundles,  long  ones  which 
held  umbrellas  and  queer  knobby  things 


we  longed  to  (»pen  because  we  had  forgot- 
ten what  was  in  them.  On  top  of  every- 
thing .spread  a  set  of  royal  antlers,  the 
head  in  a  wooden  box,  the  horns  wrapped 
in  l)urlap  and  each  prong  protected  by  a 
cork. 

"I'm  certain  some  of  the  things  here 
aren't  ours.  The  postage  on  these  must 
have  cost  ten  dollars  if  it  co.st  a  cent.  But 
say,  who's  going  to  sleep  with  the  ant- 
lers^' 

"Think  of  those  awful  customhouse 
men  on  the  other  side,"  groaned  the  Third 
One  in  our  party. 

The  customhouse  men  were  heartle.ss, 
but  they  did  not  approach  the  express 
company  in  that  regard.  The  latter 
charged  $20.50  to  tran.sport  from  the  dock 
to  our  home  things  which  the  generous 
l^ritish  Postoffice  took  off  our  hands  for 
$1.25.    Now  figure  that  out  if  you  can. 

We  went  visiting  in  England  and  Scot- 
land and  in  the  everyday  hfe  of  the  peo- 
ple we  .saw  what  a  boon  the  British  par- 
cels post  is.  For  one  thing  it  keps  down 
the  prices  of  food.  I  haven't  a  doubt  but 
the  Scotch  marketman  would  develop  the 
traits  of  a  highway  robber  quite  as  un- 
scrupulously as  an  American  provider 
does,  only  he  daren't.  He  knows  he  has  to 
compete  with  country  folks  who  raise 
vegetal)les,  grow  fruit,  or  sell  eggs,  chick- 
ens, cheese  or  butter.  The  fisherman  can 
sell  his  catch  by  po.st  orders  straight  off 
the  wharf,  and  the  city  baker  has  to 
compete  with  the  little  country  baker- 
ies who  will  send  you  breakfast  baps 
hot  from  the  oven  through  the  mail. 
The  finest  cakes,  shortbread,  muffins 
and  cookies  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life 
came  from  a  place  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  called  Lhanbryde.  One  day  we 
whisked  through  the  village;  it  consists 
of  a  station,  ten  houses,  a  kirk  and  the 
bakery.  Only  the  Lhanbryde  bakery  is 
famous.  It  keeps  the  little  postoffice  hustl- 
ing. Why,  I  w-atched  the  mail  cart  trans- 
fer about  half  a  ton  of  baked  stuff  to  the 
luggage  van.  It  was  moved  as  carefully 
as  if  every  package  were  filled  with  eggs, 
because  a  British  stamp  is  not  only  a  rail- 
road ticket — it  is  an  insurance  policy. 

"We  do  a  tr-e-mendous  business  here," 
said  the  guard  proudly,  as  he  poked  his 
head  in  to  take  a  look  at  our  tickets. 
"Lhan-br-r-ryde  shortbread  gangs  a' 
ower  the  continent." 
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I  found  out  later  that  he  told  the  truth. 
The  parcels  post  is  a  boon  to  crofters  in 
the  Western  Highlands  who,  in  their  little 
thatched  cottages,  spin  the  magnificent 
Harris  tweeds  for  which  Americans  i)ay 
six  times  the  price  tendered  to  the  old 
women  who  spin.  Still,  that  sixth  is  a 
boon  to  them  and  "Postie"  transports  her 
web  for  a  few  pennies,  also  the  stockings 
and  mittens  she  knits  during  long  winter 
evenings  when  snow  buries  the  little  croft 
in  a  drifted  whiteness.  The  Shetlanders 
find  a  market  through  the  mail  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  for  their  beautiful, 
soft,  fieecy  goods,  and  the  fisher  folks  at 
Finnan  dry  their  baddies  on  the  rocks, 
knowing  they  can  market  them  by  post. 

Whirling  through  England  and  AVales 
we  passed  gardens  and  green  hou.ses  where 
fruit  and  fiowers  are  raised  for  the  London 
markets  or,  better  still,  for  private  custom- 
ers. There  are  out-of-the-world  jam  com- 
nuniities  where  women  and  girls  in  a  tiny 
village  convert  delicious  English  straw- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries  or  cherries 
into  such  jams  and  jellies  as  we  never  taste 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  yield  the  palm 
to  American  women  on  general  cooking, 
but  not  on  jam  making!  They  can't  take 
life  leisurely  enough  to  make  good  jam. 
The  jam  connnunity  posts  its  product  to 
private  customers  in  big,  gardenless  cities, 
making  a  profit  which  is  a  godsend  to 
many  a  household.  Everywhere  the  l^ri- 
tish  parcels  post  brings  a  market  to  the 
door  of  any  British  subject  in  the  mo.sf- 
out-of-the-world  spot,  if  he  has  anything 
worth  selling  and  knows  how  to  sell  it. 
Wherever  there  is  a  handful  of  people 
there  is  a  postoffice. 

Another  boon  afforded  by  parcels  post  is 
the  shopping  facilities  it  holds  forth  to 
the  most  out-of-the-world  dweller.  If  you 
live  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis  and  are  a  trust- 
worthy British  subject  for  whom  a  bank 
or  a  minister  will  vouch,  you  can  have 
fashionable  articles  sent  from  the  London 
shops  on  approval.  Two  or  three  gowns 
and  a  few  hats  are  submitted  to  you 
for  choice.  You  reserve  what  you  want, 
send  back  the  rest  and  the  transaction — 
be.sides  your  bill — costs  you  perhaps  six- 
pence. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  no  com- 
modity which  could  be  grown,  slaughtered 
or  manufactured  that  the  British  post- 
office  wouldn't  carry.     If  you  doubt  my 


word  look  over  the  advertising  colunnis 
in  a  British  woman's  magazine  and  learn 
what  you  can  order  by  post.  Probably 
the  line  is  drawn  at  a  merry-go-round  or 
a  stufi'ed  hippo})()tamus,  but  almost  every- 
thing else  goes. 

Where  we  went  visiting  our  hostess 
wished  to  rent  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  a  few 
days.  It  came  from  London  with  twenty 
cents  postage  on  it  and  the  rent  began 
from  the  moment  a  po,stman  handed  it 
in  at  the  door.  I  saw  crated  dogs,  cats 
and  i)igeons  in  the  postoffice,  cans  of  milk, 
pots  and  pans,  perambulators,  guns,  car- 
pets, memorial  wreaths,  rubber  boots, 
bundles  of  sheep  wool,  fiddles,  hams, 
blankets  and  whisky.  If  you  could  buy 
an  eleven-i)ound  gravestone,  I  fancy  that 
would  go  through  the  mail,  for  eleven 
pounds  is  the  .popping  point. 

One  morning  1  opened  the  door  at  the 
Scotch  house  where  we  stayed  to  answer 
the  postman's  ring.  He  stood  there  with 
a  ten-foot  plank.  It  was  too  tall  to  come 
into  the  house  upright,  so  he  shoved  it 
in  lengthwise.  It  had  been  mailed  un- 
wrapped, with  an  address  written  on  one 
corner  and  a  nine-cent  .stamp  beside  it. 
The  British  ])ostofiice  delivers  goods  .so 
cheaply  that  big  stores  in  the  cities  econo- 
mize on  delivery  wagons  and  drivers  by 
mailing  all  parcels  under  eleven  pounds. 
If  it  is  a  hurry-up  order  an  extra  penny 
stami)  seciires  .special  delivery.  The  Ivon- 
don  laundries  send  your  clean  clothes 
home  by  post;  indeed,  laundry  bundles 
total  thousands  of  pounds  a  week  in  the 
l-5ritish  postoffice.  Boys  and  girls  in  board- 
ing .school  or  college  .send  their  week's 
wash  home  for  a  few  pennies,  then  it  goes 
back  to  them  clean  and  mended  in  time 
to  go  with  the  Saturday  tub.  In  every 
Briti.sh  city  there  are  several  parcel  deliv- 
eries a  day  and  you  get  a  bundle,  if  it 
holds  perishable  goods,  ahead  of  the  letter 
which  accompanies  it. 

When  an  American  comes  home  to  deal 
with  that  high-handed  monopolist,  the  ex- 
press company,  you  are  sure  to  a.sk,  as  I 
did,  "Why  can't  we,  a  nation  that  thinks 
it  pos.sesses  the  best  of  everything  on  earth, 
why  can't  we  have  a  pa];cels  post?"  When 
I  asked  that  question  I  was  referred  to  the 
great  American  Congress.  I  picked  out 
the  most  amiable  congresman  I  knew  and 
put  the  query  to  him.  He  turned  to  his 
secretary. 
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■■John,'"  lie  said,  "give  lue  tlie  corres- 
pondence on  parcels  post." 

A  dapper  3'oung  man  laid  two  bunches 
of  letters  on  the  table.  One  was  a  pile  so 
liigli  that  it  looked  actually  formidable. 
The  other  wa«  a  scrawny  little  bunch  I 
could  have  closed  my  fingers  about. 

"Parcels  post  is  a  good  deal  like  woman 
suffrage,"  .said  the  amiable  congressman ; 
"as  soon  as  we  know  a  nuijority  of  the 
women  in  America  want  suffrage,  it  is 
theirs;  As  soon  as  we  know  Americans 
want  parcels  post,  they  can  have  it.  I'm  in 
favor  of  it  mj'self  and  would  vote  for  it 
gladly;  but  my  job  is  to  speak  for  my  con- 
stituents, not  for  myself.  Now,  here's  the 
t^<t:  this  big  pile  of  letters  came  from 
people  who  don't  want  parcels  po.st.  Every 
man  among  them  thinks  of  No.  1 — either 
lie  is  in  the  express  business  or  he  is  a 
(■o'U'try  merchant  afraid  of  lo.sing  trade 


if  folks  could  buy  through  the  mails. 
This  handful  of  letters  is  from  the  people 
who  do  want  parcels  post.  Most  of  them, 
like  yourself,  have  been  abroad  and  have 
seen  what  a  tremendous  boon  the  institu- 
tion is  to  the  great  masses.  If  every  man 
and  woman  realized  as  we  do  what  we  miss 
in  not  having  a  parcels  post,  they  would 
sit  down  immediately  and  write  a  demand 
for  it  of  their  congres.sman.  Then  we 
should  have  it,  a,s  we  have  anything  else 
we  need  and  ask  for." 

So  you  see,  after  all,  the  situation  is 
"up  to"  you  and  me  and  our  neighbors. 
I  have  sent  my  letter.  Now  write  yours. 
Perhaps  a  year  or  two  hence,  if  you  live 
in  Chippewa  or  Walla  "Walla  or  Blue 
Brush,  or  any  other  'way  off  community, 
you  may  have  your  spring  hat  mailed 
from  New  York,  and  pay  for  it  by  mail- 
ing Chippewa  sausage  to  the  metropolis ! 


THE    FOREST    FIRES 

By  Arthur  Guiterman,  in  Life. 

Is  this  the  Forest  Primeval? — that  redolent,  hallowed 
cathedral 

Lifted  by  Nature  to  God,  the  solace  and  joy  of  llis 
creatures. 

Health-giving,  tranquil  and  strong,  the  source  of 
beneticient  waters, 

Wooing  the  quickening  rains,  guarding  the  bounti- 
ful wheat-lands? 

This  was  the  Forest  Primeval ; — this  roaring,  devour- 
ing furnace 

Billowed  and  .sheeted  with  flame,  a  pitiless,  raging 
inferno. 

See!  how  the  sentinel  pines  go  down,  while  the  red- 
hearted  cyclone 

Greedily  sweeps  on  the  settlements,  whirling  in 
panic  before  it 

Caribou,  timber-wolves,  deer,  snorting  and  plunging 
and  bounding 

Mingled  with  cattle  and  men,  poured  through  the 
streets  where  the  houses 

Melt  in  the  fury! — And  now,  nothing  remains  but 
the  timbers 

Desolate,  blacked  and  charred,  heaped  over  smolder- 
ing bodies. 

There  let  the  fire-weed  grow,  dropping  memorial 
blossoms. 


^Public  Ownership — Manitoba 


By  Francis  Dagger 


THE  voice  of  progress  has  decreed  that 
the  operation  of  public  utilities  by 
private  corporations  has  reached  its 
last  decade.  The  exploitation  of  the  tele- 
phone for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  is  a  condition 
which  the  people  are  no  longer  disposed 
to  perpetuate.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  whenever  the  time  arrives 
for  testing  this  question  the  popular  vote 
will  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic ownership. 

This  question  is  a  large  one;  too  large 
in  fact  to  be  dealt  with  in  the -brief  space 
of  a  magazine  article.  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  both  for  and 
against  public  ownership,  mostly  against, 
for  it  counts  among  its  enemies  the  em- 
perors of  finance,  the  monopolistic  trust 
and  corporation,  and  the  unscrupulous 
politician,  and  the  mercenary  newspaper 
and  journalist. 

Despite  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  telephone  service  is 
an  accomplished  fact  in  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
every  European  country,  Japan,  and  last- 
ly, though  by  no  means  least,  in  our  own 
tliree  Prairie  Provinces.  The  United 
Sta'^es,  the  birthplace  of  the  trusts  and 
the  home  of  the  multi-millionaire,  is  the 
only  country  among  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  which  still  clings  tenaciously 
to  the  private  ownership  of  the  telephone 
service,  and  even  in  that  country  condi- 
tions are  fast  shaping  themselves  into  a 
crisis,  where  the  people  ■will  seek  in  public 
ownerslii})  a  remedy  for  private  monopoly 


and  a  relief  from  the  les.ser  evil  of  compe- 
tition. 

Public  ownership  of  the  telephone  ser- 
\ice  up  to  the  present  time  is  by  no  means 
jierfect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Canada  it  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  condi- 
tions of  business  and  social  life  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  this  continent  that 
comparisons  of  service  and  development 
can  not  be  made  with  any  degree  of  fair- 
ness. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  based 
upon  many  years  of  close  ob.servation  and 
study,  public  ownership  of  the  telephone 
service  should  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
1,  long  distance  lines;  2,  local  and  rural 
service.  The  first  .should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  the  people,  imder  the  control  of 
the  municipality,  subject  to  'such  rule 
and  regiilation  by  the  Government  as  may 
])e  necessary  to  ensure  efficiency  and  uni- 
formity of  service.  This  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Ontario  Government  in 
connection  with  its  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Telephones  in  Manitoba,  1906,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  during  which 
several  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
were  visited,  in  its  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture also  endor.sed  this  policy. 

Limited  to  Long-Distance  Lines. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer.  Government  ownership  of  the 
telephone  service  should  be  limited  to  the 
long  distance  lines: — 
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1.  Only  throe  \>vv  rent,  of  the  irallic 
l)as?iing  tlirough  a  telephone  exehaiifie  are 
long-distance  calls;  the  remaining  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  being  conversations  be- 
tween local  subscribers. 

2.  Ninety-  seven  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness being  local  trathc,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  ser- 
vice should  devolve  upon  the  local 
authority,  who  should  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  the  undertaking  and 
satisfying  the  requirenients  of  its  own 
people. 

3.  Conditions  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties, according  to  volume  and  density  of 
population,  cla.s.s  of  construction  required, 
cost  of  labor,  etc.  If,  therefore,  the  ser- 
vice is  to  be  furnished  at  cost,  the  expense 
of  construction,  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  each  local  or  rural  system  should 
be  borne  by  the  telephone  users  according 
to  the  economic  conditions  existing  in 
their  own  locality.  These  conditions  can- 
not be  adequately  adjusted  by  a  Govern- 
ment, and  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
equital)le  solution  of  this  problem  would 
involve  difficulties  of  a  political  nature. 

4.  Government  ownership  involves 
centralized  management,  which  is  incap- 
able of  adequately  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  local  or  rural  telephone  users 
distributed  over  a  large  territory.  The 
unpopularity  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
centralized  management  necessarily  in- 
volves a  sy.stem  of  cast-iron  methods, 
which  render  it  impossible  to  meet  local 
conditions  without  being  accu.sed  of  dis- 
crimination, even  if  it  were  po.ssible  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them,  which  is  very 
doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popu- 
larity and  success  of  the  independent  sy-s- 
tems  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  local 
undertakings,  mostly  financed  and  con- 
trolled by  their  owai  citizens. 

5.  Government  ownership  of  the  local 
and  rural  systems  tends  to  a  rigid  stand- 
ardization of  equipment  and  apparatus, 
which  would  destroy  competition  in  the 
telephone  manufacturing  industry,  and 
remove  the  incentive  to  inventors  to  im- 
prove and  develop  the  art  of  telephony. 
On  the  other  hand  local  owner.ship  creates 
a  friendly  rivalry  among  different  locali- 
ties to  provide  the  best  service  and  adopt 
the  latest  improvements,  thereby  leavino; 
an   open   market  for  manufacturers,   and 


kec[>ing  alive  the  incentive  among  in- 
ventors to  improve  the  art. 

().  l^oeal  ownership  relieves  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  suspicion  of  political  in- 
terference of  party  patronage,  and  an>' 
change  of  the  ])arty  in  ])()wer  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  management  of  the 
local  or  rural  systems. 

The  writer  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the  necessity  for  Government  ownersbij) 
of  the  long-distance  service.  The  tele- 
])hone  is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  be- 
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ing  of  equal  nece.s.sity  to  the  mail.  That 
being  so,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  sub- 
scriber to  converse  with  every  other  tele- 
phone user  wdthin  talking  di.stance,  over 
lines  of  .standard  efficiency,  under 
equitable  conditions,  without  regard 
to  the  ownershii)  of  the  s\'stem 
to  which  the  person  called  is  a 
subscriber.  This  ideal  will  never  be 
reached  until  the  Government  owns  and 
controls  the  long-distance  lines.  The 
policy  of  a  Government,  however,  should 
be  directed  tow'ards  perfecting  the  long- 
distance service  and  furnishing  it  to  the 
people  at  cost,  rather  than  to  the  creation 
of  a  huge  financial  undertaking  involving 
the  impossible  task  of  meeting  the  widely 
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diversilied  demands  of  local  telephone 
users,  whose  particular  recjuirenients  are 
better  understood  by  municipal  authori- 
ties in  daily  touch  with  local  conditions. 

Public  Ownership  Increases  Service. 

In  thus  expressing  his  views  upon  this 
important  question,  the  writer  does  not 
desire  to  detract  from  the  Governments 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  the  praise 
that  is  their  due  for  the  great  results  they 
have  achieved  since  the  advent  of  public 
ownership  in  that  territory.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  development  alone  those  results  fur- 
nish a  complete  answer  to  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  opponents  of  public  own- 
ership. In  1905,  when  the  movement  for 
public  ownership  began,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  had  in  operation  throug- 
out  the  three  provinces  less  than  seven 
thousand  telephones,  of  which  over  four 
thousand  were  in  Winnipeg.  To-day 
there  are  approximately  fifty  thousand,  a 
development  of  over  700  per  cent,  in  six 
years.  Truly,  the  "Bell'  centralized  man- 
agement at  Montreal  did  not  appreciate 
local  conditions  in  the  West. 

It  was  in  January,  1906,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Hon.  Colin  H.  Campbell,  Attorney- 
General,  that  the  Manitoba  Legislature 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  "to  enquire 
into  and  report  regarding  the  various  tele- 
phone systems  in  operation  in  Manitoba 
and  elsewhere  .  .  .  and  to  consider 
and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  ad- 
visable in  respect  to  the  methods  at  pre- 
sent ill  force  for  furnishing  telephone 
service  to  the  public."  This  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  chairman, 
held  sixteen  sittings,  examined  many  of- 
ficial representatives  of  telephone  systems, 
and  visited  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted  to  the  legislature  on 
February  29th,  1906,  and  included  the 
following  recommendations : — 

"That  the  telephone  is  such  a  public 
utility  that  it  should  be  owned  and  operat- 
ed as  a  government  and  municipal  under- 
taking in  order  that  it  may  serve  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  give  to  every  person 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  advantages 
at  cost." 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Manitoba  should  construct  long- 
distance lines   and   have   these  lines   ope- 


rated either  by  themselves  or  under  a 
conmiLssion." 

"That  the  local  systems  should  be  own- 
ed  preferably   by   the   municipalities. 

"That  a  local  service  should  be  provid- 
ed in  the  cities  of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon 
and  the  town  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
should  these  municipalities  not  desire  to 
furnish  their  own  service,  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  being  requested  to  do  so,  may 
construct  the  systems  and  operate  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Government  service. 

"That  the  Parliament  of  Canada  be 
memoralized  not  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  unless 
the  said  company  be  willing  to  submit 
to  municipal  regulation  and  provincial 
control." 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  also  were  resolutions  urging  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  grant  the  right 
to  expropriate  the  system  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  to  record  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment not  only  refused  to  grant  the 
right  of  expropriation,  but  shortly  after- 
wards authorized  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  increase  its  capital  from  ten  to 
thirty  million  dollars,  without  imposing 
any  restrictions  as  to  municipal  regula- 
tion or  provincial  control. 

The  Manitoba  Legislature  passed  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  government  owned  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  system,  including  the 
right  to  expropriate  any  telephone  or  tele- 
graph system  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Province  "at  actual  value  of  the  said 
property,  having  regard  to  what  the  same 
would  cost  if  the  same  were  then  con- 
structed, making  due  allowance  for  de- 
terioration and  wear  and  tear,  and  mak- 
ing all  other  proper  allowances,  but  not 
allowing  anything  for  franchise  or  pros- 
pective profits,  with  an  addition  to  the 
sum  so  arrived  at  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
same." 

This  legislation  further  provided  for: 
The  appointment  of  a  commission.  The 
taking  of  a  vote  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions on  the  question  "Shall  this  muni- 
cipality own  and  operate  its  own  tele- 
phone?" 

Empowering  those  municipalities 
where  the  vote  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  60  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers 
voting  to  construct  and  operate  their  own 
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r^ystonis.    or  oxitropriale    llie   exi.'^ting   .sys- 
tems. 

The  gimranteeing  by  the  Provincial 
Govenunent  of  the  debentures  issued  by 
the  nuuiicipalities  for  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing  local   telephone   systems. 

In  cases  where  the  municipality  ne- 
glected to  establish  a  local  system,  per- 
mitting the  residents  to  organize  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  ser- 
vice. 

That  all  systems  should  be  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Government. 

After  a  vigorous  campaign  lasting  three 
months,  during  which  the  Government's 
policy  was  bitterly  assailed  on  the  public 
platform  by  speakers  employed  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  strenuous- 
ly opposed  by  the  opposition  Press,  the 
vote  was  taken  in  the  municipalities  in 
December  1906,  and  while  the  aggregate 
affirmative  vote  did  not  reach  the  neces- 
sary sixty  per  cent.,  the  total  in  favor  of 
public  ownership  exceeded  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  duly  qualified  ratepayers.  It  was 
notable,  moreover,  that  the  minority  votes 
came  from  rural  municipalities  where 
the  telephone  was  not  in  operation  and 
where  the  residents  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
this  utility.  In  those  municipalities 
served  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
almost  without  exception,  the  majority 
was  over  the  required  sixty  per  cent.  In 
Winnipeg  the  vote  carried  by  three  to 
one. 

Accepting  this  verdict  as  a  mandate 
from  the  people,  the  Government  decided 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  pub- 
lic ownership.  Contracts  were  let  for  the 
erection  of  a  main  exchange  building  and 
the  construction  of  an  underground  sys- 
tem in  Winnipeg,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
erection  of  a  comprehensive  long  distance 
service  throughout  the  Province.  Sev- 
eral municipalities  also  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish systems  in  accordance  with  the 
Government's  legislation. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Winnipeg  exchange,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  which  had  in 
the  interval  refused  to  consider  the  sale 
of  its  plant,  began  to  realize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  earnest  and  being  con- 
fronted by  a  competitive  war  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  defeat,  entered  into  negotiations 


with  the  Go\'ernnieut  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  sale  of  the  "Bell"  system  to 
the  Province  in  December,  1907,  for  the 
sum  of  $3,400,000  or  $237  per  telephone. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the 
( iovernment  had  been  given  the  right  to 
expropriate  the  "Bell"  plant  the  Province 
would  have  saved  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  having  been  denied  that  right 
the  Government  had  either  to  buy  out 
the  "Bell"  company  at  its  own  price,  or 
duplicate  that  system  and  enter  upon  a 
war  of  extermination  which  would  have 
been  costly  for  the  Province  and  disas- 
trous for  the  "Bell"  shareholders.  In 
view  of  +he  previous  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  generous  to  that  corpora- 
tion, but  this  is  a  matter  which  will  ad- 
mit of  much  argument  on  both  sides. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  said  in  its 
favor  and  that  is,  the  action  of  the  Mani- 
toba Government  provided  the  speediest 
method  of  evicting  the  "Bell"  company 
from  the  province,  and  rendered  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  system  by  Alberta 
(which  by  the  way  paid  as  generous  a 
price  as  Manitoba)  and  Saskatchewan,  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  Whether  the 
means  justified  the  end,  or  whether  the 
legislators  or  the  people  should  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the 
deal  before  it  was  closed  are  debatable 
points. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  critics  in 
regard  to  the  procedure  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  the  "Bell" 
system  in  Manitoba,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
tiiat  the  Government  has  built  up  a  huge 
telephone  business  in  the  Province. 
Judged  by  the  enormous  development  of 
the  telephone  service  since  1906,  public 
ownership  in  Manitoba  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  unqualified  success.  That 
there  is  room  for  improvement  cannot  be 
denied,  but  when  it  is  remembered  what 
the  conditions  were  under  the  "Bell"  re- 
gime after  twenty  six  years'  practical  ope- 
ration and  experience,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  five  years  is  sufficient  to  reach 
perfection  undei-  Government  ownership. 
When  the  work  of  development  has  ad- 
vanced nearer  completion  and  more  at- 
tention can  be  devoted  towards  the  im- 
provement of  service  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  operation  and  maintenance, 
there  is  no  doul)t  that  the  people  will  en- 
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joy  a  still  better  service  and  lower  rates. 
As  it  is,  the  rates  are  $5.00  per  telephone 
per  annum  lower  under  Government 
ownership,  which  taking  the  present 
number  of  stations  means  a  saving  to  the 
telephone  users  of  the  Province  of  $150,- 
000  a  year,  or  five  per  cent,  on  three  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  saving  in  telephone  rentals,  how- 
ever, does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  benefits  rece'ved  by  the  people  of 
Manitoba.  The  value  of  a  telephone  ser- 
vice to  a  community  cannot  be  determin- 
ed by  its  cost  to  the  user,  any  more  than 
the  facilities  aft'orded  by  a  railway  can  be 
estimated  by  the  charges  for  transporta- 
tion, although  consideration  for  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  that  all  such  charges 
should  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
pockets  of  the  common  people.  In  1905 
outside  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  there 
were  less  than  fifteen  hundred  "Bell" 
telephones  in  Manitoba.  Winnipeg  had 
four  thousand  one  hundred,  making  a 
total  of  five  thousand  six  hundred.  Out 
of  that  number  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  one  hundred  farm  telephones. 
To-day  there  are  approximately  thirty- 
five  thousand  telephones  under  Govern- 
ment ownership  in  Manitoba,  of  which 
ten  thousand  are  furnishing  service  to 
farmers.  Is  any  further  evidence  neces- 
sary to  show  tiiat  public  ownership  in 
Manitoba  is  popular,  or  that  the  people 
are  appreciating  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  telephones?  Who  can 
estimate  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
changed  conditions  on  the  prairie  by  the 
linking  together  of  thousands  of  farm 
homes  and  the  placing  of  these  in  in.stan- 
taneous  connection  with  the  business 
centres?  No  more  hauling  grain  to  the 
railway,  to  find  the  elevators  full  and  no 
cars  available.  No  more  wasted  journeys 
into  town  for  supplies  which  the  mer- 
chant or  agent  has  not  in  stock.  No  more 
night  rides  along  storm  swept  trails  in 
zero  weather  in  qiiest  of  medical  aid  for 
loved  ones  at  home.  No  more  weary 
vigils  waiting  in  anxious  fear  for  the  re- 
turn of  husband  or  father,  for  the  tele- 
phone poles  are  unerring  guide  posts  and 
the  instrument  on  the  wall  will  di.spel  all 
doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  storm 
bound  absentee.  Can  the  value  of  these 
and    other   countless   changed    conditions 


be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents?  As- 
suredly not.  Yet  had  private  monopoly 
continued  to  reign  in  Manitoba  the 
farmers  would  still  be  without  these  price- 
less benefits.  No  wonder  farmers  wait  on 
the  Connnission  in  delegations  asking  for 
service;  five  thousand  applications  in  one 
year,  and  still  the  demand  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement.  These  farmers  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  Government 
ownership  provides  a  willing  ear  to  their 
requests,  and  a  hand  ready  to  aid,  instead 
of  the  cold  calculating  head  of  private 
monopoly  which  places  dividends  for  its 
shareholders  before  facilities  to  the  farm 
people,  and  the  most  profitable  territory 
before  the  needs  of  the  public. 

The  Manitoba  telephone  service  is  man- 
aged by  three  commissioners  who  have 
sole  charge  of  the  whole  system.  The 
present  capital  investment  is  approximate- 
ly seven  million  dollars.  According  to 
the  last  annual  statement  of  the  Provin- 
cial treasurer  the  revenue  for  1910  was 
$1,300,000  and  the  surplus  $110,000. 

The  people  of  Manitoba  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  adoption  of  government 
(nvnership  of  the  telephone  service  and 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  suc- 
ce.ss.  Much  of  this  success,  however,  is 
due  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  tele- 
phone service  six  years  ago.  Whether 
Manitoba's  policy  in  its  entirety  would  be 
adaptable  in  the  eastern  provinces  is 
doubtful.  In  Ontario,  the  writer  is  of 
opinion,  government  owned  long  dis- 
tance Unes,  municipal  ownership  of  the 
town  and  city  exchanges,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  systems  under  "The 
Local  Municipal  Telephone  Act,  1908," 
would  furnish  the  ideal  solution  of  the 
telephone  problem,  just  as  the  Govern- 
ment's Hydro-Electric  policy  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  electric  light  and  power 
service  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  private  mono- 
l)oly.  In  inis  work  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario must  lead  the  way.  Several  rural 
municipal  systems  have  already  been  e.>^- 
tablished  and  are  being  operated  with 
conspicuous  success.  The  Government 
has  provided  the  machinery.  Let  the  work 
go  on  until  every  township  in  the  Prov- 
ince is  covered  with  telephones  owned  by 
the  farmers  themselves  and  operated  at 
cost. 
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Cattle   on   Exhibition 


Some  cattle  that  are  making  good  in  Canada. 
Ideal  representatives  of  the  various  breeds 
are  being  shown  this  month  at  the  leading 
Live  Stock  Shows  in  Canada. 
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'Jenny  Bonerges  OiTiisby  "  8216.    Champion  Holstein  2  year-old  of  the  world  for  yearly  production. 

gave  in  12  months  16,85(t  lbs.  milk  containing   832  lbs.  butter  and  had  two  calves  within  13 

month's.    She  is  now  4  years  old  and  just  completed  a  7-day  record  of  30.76  lbs.  butter, 

and  a  30-day  record  of  125^2  lbs.  butter,  both  of  which  are  Canadian  records. 

She  is  pronounced  by  Expert  Judges  to  be  a  perfect  show  cow. 
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This  Shorthorn,  "Missie,"  sold  In  Toronto  at 
auction  lastwinter  for  11285. 


'  Jinmiy  Lcask  '  is  a  name  that  accompanies  beef 
production  in  Canada. 


'MonPlasier's  Fanny,"  thechampion  cow  over  the  Island  of  Jersey;  the  grand  champion  cow  of 

Canada ;  the  mother  of  three  cows  which  are  first  prize  and  champion  animals  over 

Jerseys  ;  one  son,  champion  of  Canada,  and  the  cow  which  won  the 

Provincial   Winter  Fair  Dairy  Test  in  1910. 


Patterns  for  the  Home 


These  patterns  may  be  had  by  mailing  the  price  to  the  pattern  depart- 
ment   of    the    Farmer's   Magazine,    143    Uuniversity    Avenue,    Toronto. 


LADIES'    KITCHEN    AI'KON. 

\\'lieii  a  complete  covering  for  the  dress 
Mcerterl  we  would  recommend  this  design.  It  : 
with    a    pnnel   front     in     semi-princess     effect. 


is    not 

s  made 

This 


the  shoulder  and  hold  the  aprou  iu  position  are  con- 
tinued down  the  front  to  form  pockets. 

Gingham,  percale  or  strong  calico  will  make  this 
aiiron   .satisfactorily. 

The  pattern  2508  is  cut  iu  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4% 
.yards   of  36-inch   material. 

The  aliove  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 

LADIES'    ONE-PIECE    CORSET    COVER. 

Take  flouncing  half  a  yard  wide  and  cut  it  accord- 
ing to  this  design,  trim  the  armhole  with  lace,  ar- 
range the  closing  band  down  the  centre  front  and 
tinish  the  belt  with  a  row  of  beading  or  plainly  as 
preferred  and   the  garment  is  complete. 

Cambric,  lawn,  long  cloth  or  flouncing  may  be 
lised  for  this  garment. 


panel  is  shaped  at  the  sides  so  that  the  apron  keeps 
tight  to  the  figure  and  does  not  bulge  out  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  wearer.     The  bretelles  which  go  over 


The  pattern  4001  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  38  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  17 
inch  flouncing,  1%  yards  of  edging,  1%  yards  of 
beading  and  3%  yards  of  ribbon  as  illustrated. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sendintf 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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I,ADIES'   SHIRT    WAIST. 

Simple   tailored   models  are  always   desi 


iblo 


the  one  illustrated  lias  the  usual  front  closing  and 
a  group  of  small  tucks  on  each  shoulder  in  front. 
The  back  is  plain. 

These  was.'s  are  made  of  French  flannel,  cash- 
mere, satiu,  silk  or  pongee. 

The  pattern,  554C,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
ineh  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
11)  cents  to  the  office  of  this  p.-vper. 


BOYS'    SUIT. 

In  thi.s  mo<lel  we  have  a  new  form  of  the  Russian 
suit.  The  cut  of  the  shoulder  is  iu  the  popular 
kinioua  style,  without  seam  at  the  joining  of  the 
sleeve  and  the  opening  is  at  one  side  of  the  front. 
Trousers,  made  without  a  fly  complete  the  garment. 

Linen,  pongee  silk,  gingham,  cheviot  or  other 
wash   materials  are  used   for   these  suits. 

The  paper  5531  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
.Medium  size   requires  2%   yards   of  .%-inch   material. 

Tlie  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
n  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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I.ADIES'    SHIRT    WAIST. 

Although  this  waist  is  a  tailor-made  one  there  is 
a  novel  effect  of  closing,  inasmuch  as  the  neck  and 
front  edge  are  trimmed  with  a  band  shaped  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  full  length  tuck  and  a  short  one  at 
each  side  in  front.     The  back,  however,  is  plain. 

All  waist  materials,  cambric,  madras,  chambray, 
liuen,  flannel,  silk  and  satin  are  available  for  this 
model. 

The  pattern,  5557,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
.SO-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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Some  Recent  Styles  for  Women 


NEW    YORK    MODEL  —  VELVETEEN    SUIT    WITH 
CUTAWAY  COAT  AND    FRENCH    FELT    HAT 


MEDIUM  SIZE  STREET  HAT  OF  MARINE 

BLUE  VELVET.  TRIMMED  WITH  TAN 

AND  BLUE  WINGS 


TOLD    ON    FARM    PORCH 


In  a  burst  of  penitence  little  Freddie 
was  telling  his  mother  what  a  wicked  boy 
he  had  been. 

"The  other  day,  mama,"  he  said,  "T 
found  the  church  door  unlocked  and  I 
went  inside.  There  wasn't  anybody  there 
and  I — " 

"You  didn't  take  anything  away,  did 
you,  son?"  she  asked. 

"Worse  than  that ;  I — ■" 

"Did  you  mutilate  the  hymn-books  or 
play  any  tricks  of  that  kind?" 

"Oh,  lots  worse  than  that,  mama,"  sob- 
bed Freddie.  "I  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
amen  corner  and  said  'Darn  it.'  " — The 
Housekeeper. 


O'Toole — -"An'  why  are  yez  wearin' 
mournin',  Muldoon?" 

Muldoon — "Shure  an'  Oi  hov  t'.  Th' 
iditor  ov  a  magazine  Oi  've  been  takin' 
wrote  me  yisterd'y  an'  sed  thot  me  sub- 
scripshun   hod   exphired." — Judge. 


A  woman  in  one  of  the  factory  towns 
of  Massachusetts  recently  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  a  little  girl  while  her  mother, 
a  seamstress,  went  to  another  town  for  a 
day's  work. 

The  woman  with  whom  the  child  had 
been  left  endeavored  to  keep  her  content- 
ed, and  among  other  things  gave  her  a 
candy  dog,  with  which  .she  played  hap- 
pily all.  day. 

At  night  the  dog  had  disappeared,  and 
the  woman  inquired  whether  it  had  been 
lost. 

"No,  it  ain't  lost,"  answered  the  little 
girl._  "I  kept  it  'most  all  day,  but  it  got 
so  dirty  that  I  was  ashamed  to  look  at  it; 
so  I  et  it." — Lippincot's. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  when  Alvey  A. 
Adee  was  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  an  employe  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  the  'phone,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensued: 

"Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State?" 
asked  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

"Adee." 

"A.  D.  what?" 

"A.  A.  Adee." 

"Spell  it,  please." 

"A." 

"Yes." 

"A." 

"Yes." 

"A—." 

"You  go  to  the  devil !"  and  the  receiver 
was  indignantly  hung  up. — Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


In  a  southern  county  of  Missouri  years 
ago,  when  the  form  of  questioning  was 
slightly  different  from  now,  much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  getting  a  jury  in  a 
murder  trial. 

Finally  an  old  fellow  answered  every 
question  satisfactorily;  he  had  no  preju- 
dices, was  not  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  was  generally  considered  a  valu- 
able find.  Then  the  prosecutor  said  sol- 
emnly: 

"Juror,  look  upon  the  prisoner;  prison- 
er, look  upon  the  juror." 

The  old  man  adjusted  his  spectacles  and 
peered  at  the  prisoner  for  a  full  half  min- 
ute.    Then,  turning  to  the  court,  he  said: 

"Judge,  durned  if  I  don't  believe  he's 
guilty." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Markham  Fair  always  brings  out  a  choice  bunch  of  heavy  draught  youngsters. 

Farming  in  September 

By  Grasmere 


THE  farm  in  the  autumn  is  one  suc- 
cession of  harvests  until  snow  flies, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest  time  of 
the  whole  year.  Beginning  with  hay,  the 
ingathering  of  the  grain,  the  corn,  beans, 
roots,  clover  seeds,  apples  and  potatoes 
requires  careful  and  diligent  service. 

The  aftermath  from  the  grain  crops  is 
particularly  good  this  year.  In  nearly 
all  fields  a  record  growth  has  started  ow- 
ing to  the  dry  weather  of  the  early  sum- 
mer. This  makes  excellent  picking  for 
the  cattle  and  sheep  and  will  help  much 
towards  putting  them  in  shape  for  the 
winter. 

The  fruit  farm  is  a  busy  place  this 
month.  Peaches,  apples,  pears,  grapes 
and  plums  are  to  be  picked  and  market- 
ed. In  all,  neatness  and  branding  are 
most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  .sales. 
Bigger  prices  may  not  come  this  season 
but  the  l)rand  .''oon  wins  its  way  to  ])()pu- 
larity. 

The  past  smumer  has  been  particular- 
ly hard  on  fruit  trees  and  many  have  siic- 


cumbed  to  ^he  drouth.  Others  are  send- 
ing out  a  second  growth  that  will  not  be- 
come ripened  properly  before  winter  sets 
in.  A  good  plan  will  be  to  pinch  off 
some  of  the  terminal  buds  and  make  the 
tree  send  its  energies  to  repair  instead  of 
to  new  growth. 

Disappointments  in  the  varieties  of 
fruit  that  are  looked  for  will  be  general 
with  the  ripening  process.  The  demand 
for  fruit  trees  of  late  has  stimulated  a 
number  of  so-called  nurseries  to  sell  a  lot 
of  cheap  trees.  If  these  are  all  properly 
named,  it  will  be  uniisual.  The  farmer 
.should  always  have  a  copy  of  his  con- 
tract and  retain  it  for  future  use  in  case 
of  need.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  dis- 
appointing as  to  find  a  mongrel -apple  on 
the  limbs  of  supposedly  good  Northern 
Spy,  after  a  wait  of  ten  years. 

Fall  wheat  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  month  on  well  prepared 
ground.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
moisture  present  in  the  .soil.  In  many 
ca.ses  late   sowing  is   advisable   owing   to 
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the  presence  of  the  He-isian  FI3'.  The 
variety  is  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as 
the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Although  the 
farmer  who  is  out  for  the  most  he  can  get 
will  get  after  the  best  variety  for  his  sec- 
tion. It  is  well  to  water-course  the  field 
thoroughly  with  the  plow. 

Where  possible  to  obtain  the  labor, 
drains  ought  to  be  put  in  those  fields  that 
are  not  naturally  well  situated.  The  bul- 
letins from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege on  drainage  will  be  found  exceeding- 
ly helpful.  A  large  enough  drain  must 
be  put  in  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
growing  crop  in  24  hours  in  order  to 
save  the  plants. 

The  fence  rows  of  many  farms  harbor 
numberless  weeds.  It  is  not  a  very  severe 
problem  to  take  an  old  scythe  with  a 
good  stiff  blade  and  go  over  the  farm. 
These  can  be  gathered  and  burnt  on  one 
of  the  cultivated  fields  where  their  ashes 
will  feed  useful  plants. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  many  Western 
fields  will  just  begin  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  So  much  has  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry  that  in  a  big  crop  a  great  deal  is 
wasted.  Thus  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing animals  in  greater  numbers  on  the 
prairie  farms  is  apparent  to  the  business 
farmer.  At  the  same  time  the  steam  plow 
ought  to  be  turning  over  the  ground  for 
next  year's  crops. 

Fruit  gathering  requires  the  careful 
workman.  No  quarry  artist  can  hope  to 
make  a  successful  apple  packer.  Yet  in- 
experienced hands  are  often  introduced 
to  the  apple-picking  gang  and  the  fruit 
growers'  good  fruit  lowered  in  value  bv 
reason  of  the  novice's  carelessne.ss.  All 
fruit  cannot  be  handled  too  carefully.  All 
diseased  or  wormy  fruit  should  be  dis- 
carded from  Nos.  1  and  2  grades.  It  is 
this  attention  to  details  that  has  won  a 
place  for  California  fruit,  and  Canadian 
fruits  should  be  just  as  carefully  treated. 


The  feeding  of  the  threshing  gangs  is  no 
easy  matter.  It  has  largely  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  women  to  prepare  the  meals  for 
this  trying  period.  With  little  help  and 
a  multitude  of  other  duties,  many  a  house- 
wife has  been  unable  to  stand  the  strain 
of  a  big  crop.  A  little  foresight  and 
proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  "grain 
lord"  would  tide  over  the  difficulties  this 
year  a  little  better. 

Clover  seeds  will  likely  be  in  big  de- 
mand next  year  owing  to  the  failure  of 
many  seedings  this  year.  The  amount 
grown  in  Canada  will  not  be  so  large  this 
year  and  every  farmer  should  heed  the 
advice  of  the  Dominion  Agronomist  and 
save  all  he  could  for  seed  purposes. 

The  plow  on  the  average  farm  especi- 
ally in  the  older  provinces  should  be  kept 
moving  during  the  month.  The  scarcity 
of  help  on  these  farms  has  hurt  them 
much  of  recent  years.  The  introduction 
of  a  light  motor  for  use  on  the  smaller 
farms  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
farmers. 

Many  animals  will  be  taken  to  the  local 
.shows  all  over  the  country  this  month. 
The  feeding  of  these  should  be  carefully 
watched,  as  many  a  promising  colt  or  calf 
has  been  ruined  by  an  overzealous  but  un- 
wise feeder. 


Lady  drivers  a  feature  uf  i'.il 
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Honest  Advertising— Clean  Advertising 

Farmer's  Magazine  will  accept  advertising  from  none  but  warrantable,  reliable  and  responsible 
firms  or  persons.     We  refuse  to  accept  advertising  of  the  following: 

Cure-alls,  fakes  or  swindles ;  Doubtful  land  investments  ; 

Get-rich-quick    or  speculation        Intoxicating  liquors  or  patent  medi- 

schemes  ;  cines  containing  alcohol ; 

Fake  mining  stocks  or  properties  ;  Cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco. 

n  In  cases  of  complaint,  if  subscribers  have  referred  to  Farmer's  Magazine  in  writing  adver- 
tisers,  we  will  assist  in  settling  the  trouble.    We  should  be  notified  within  six  weeks. 

n  Often  troubles  occur  through  error  of  postal  system  or  transportation  companies  Ourad- 
vertisers  will  be  found  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind. 


Making   Good"   in   Advertising 

By  The  Editor 


There  was  a  time  when  the  business  of 
a  community  was  done  locally.  If  a  farm- 
er wanted  harvest  tools  and  couldn't  make 
them  himself,  he  went  to  the  blacksmith. 

In  that  case,  if  there  was  any  com- 
plaint, it  was  made  over  the  anvil,  in 
plain  language.  The  blacksmith  could 
defend  him.self  promptly  and  in  his  own 
way — hammers  barred. 

Times  have  changed.  Tools  have  in- 
creased, both  in  variety  and  cost.  The 
blacksmith  cannot  make  them  now.  As 
for  the  farmer,  not  only  is  he  unable  to 
make  any  important  part  of  his  equip- 
ment, but  just  learning  to  use  his  tools 
properly    is  a  .serious  matter. 

The  equipment  needed  nowadays  is  ex- 
pensive. But  it  is  even  more  profitable 
— or  we  wouldn't  use  it.  It  is  our  ma- 
chinery which  puts  money  in  the  banks. 

So  we  have  got  used  to  buying  at  long 
range.  Our  tools,  our  furniture,  our 
clothes,  our  remedies,  are  made  by  men 
we  do  not  know,  in  towns  we  never  saw 
and  probably  never  will  see. 

The  average  quality  of  these  goods  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  home-made 
goods  in  the  old  days.  The  efficiency,  or 
usefulness,  is  equally  satisfactory — on  the 
average. 

But — who  among  us  has  never  wished 
to  meet  some  distant  maker  of  goods  that 


"went  wrong"  in  use  because  wrongly 
made  or  wrongfully  sold?  "Honest 
goods"  is  getting  to  be  a  catchword  for 
some  articles  in  the  market,  when  it 
should  be  the  true  description  of  every- 
thing bought  or  sold. 

Swindlers  use  honest  assistants,  as  the 
devil  is  said  to  quote  scripture.  If  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  isn't  very  careful; 
if  it  isn't  willing  to  refuse  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in 
income,  they  will  be  made  the  assistants 
of  swindlers.  The  firm  which  offers  to 
cure  consumption;  which  claims  that 
their  compound  will  cure  spavin — which 
cannot  be  cured,  as  any  competent  Vet. 
will  tell  you — are  after  your  money.  You 
will  get  nothing  but  a  lesson  against 
fakes. 

These  are  only  random  specimens  of 
advertised  "fakes."  Next  month's  Farm- 
er's Magazine  will  give  a  fuller  list.  We 
are  determined  to  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
tect our  readers  at  least  from  the  shrewd 
misrepresentations  of  dishonest  men  who 
offer  goods  for  sale. 

Our  advertisers  are  honest.  We  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  other  kinds.  If  in  doubt, 
ivrifc  vs.  At  the  Fairs,  see  our  special 
reprr'.'triifative  and  get  information  direct 
on  nil  kinds  of  goods.  We  will  help  "the 
.s(jii(irc  deal." 
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Can  Be  Depended  Upon  at  All  Times 


i 


If  you  possess  a  GOURLAY  Piano  there's  no 
need  to  send  for  a  tuner  whenever  you  expect 
company,  nor  apologize  for  your  piano's  short- 
comings when  a  friend  sits  down  to  play. 

The  GOURLAY  non-varying  end-wood 
pin -block  system  of  construction  provides  a 
bearing  from  the  tuning  pin  right  to  the  iron  plate 
that  is  non-varying  sectional  end-wood.  Hence  the 
need  for  tuning  even  under  severe  climatic  changes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  your  certain  pleasure 
in  its  exceptional  tone  quality  assured. 

Write  for  Booklet  7,  which  gives  the  names  of 
4000  Gourlay  Piano  Purchasers. 


GOURLAY.  WINTER  &(  LEEMING 

188    YOIMGE    ST,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Don't  fail   to   mention    Piirnier's  .Magazine  when  writing  a<lverti^ 
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The  Piano  Beautifur' 


Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

THE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co., 

Limited 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN    W.    WOODHAM.    General    Manager 

Agents  in  Canada  for  Chickering  &  Sons' Pianos 


The  Simple 
Kodak  Way 

There's  no  more  delightful  side  to  pho- 
tography than  the  making  of  home  portraits. 
It's  all  very  easy  with  a  Kodak ;  no  dark- 
room for  any  part  of  the  work,  not  even  when 
you  do  your  own  developing  and  printing. 

To  make  every  step  perfectly  clear  we 
have  issued  a  little  book — "At  Home  with 
the  Kodak" — that  tells  in  a  non-technical 
manner  just  how  to  proceed.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures,  which  not  only 
show  the  Kodak  results,  but  show  ho-v  they 
were  made. 

Whether  you  are  already  a  Kodak  owner 
or  not,  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  on 
request,  or  it  may  be  had  from  your  dealer. 

CANADIAN    KODAK   CO,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


kindly  mpntion    F.irmer's   Magnzine. 
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YEOUKFIRME 
HEINTZMAN^C"™' 


\ 


Don't    let    anyone    go    away    with    the 
idea  that  the 

HEINTZMAN 
&  CO.  PIANO 


is  only  for  the  wealthy.  This  is  not  so. 
True,  this  is  a  superior  piano— the  piano 
that  has  set  the  standard  in  p'ano  build- 
ing— the  piano  of  the  great  musicians  and 
people  of  culture .  But  anyone  may  become 
the  owner  of  a  Heintzman  &  Co.  Piano — 
the  price  is  within  their  reach,  and  reason- 
able   terms    for  purchase  may    be  made. 

Write  us.  naming  Farmers  Magazine, 
and  a  handsome  illustrated  Catalog 
will  be  mailed  you  free   of   charge. 


Piano   Salon:    193-195-197 
Yonge  Street  -  Toronto 


^^AAAAAAAA^NAAAAAAAAA^AAAAAA^^AA^^^I^WWWWWS^VW^^VMMV^^ 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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Farm  Power" 


More  and  more  is  power  becoming  a 
live  subject  on  the  farm.  Time  was  when 
horses  or  oxen  furnished  the  power  for 
heavy  work,  and  lighter  work  was  done 
by  hand.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
backaches  and  blistered  hands  caused 
from  pumping  water,  turning  grindstones, 
feed  cutters,  etc. 

The  windmill  has  proved  very  useful 
for  pumping  and  other  light  work,  but 
so  often  the  wind  is  wanting  just  when 
most  needed,  and  the  windmill  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger  as  well. 

The  small  treadmill  for  running  separ- 
ator or  churn  proved  fairly  satisfactory, 
only  it  frequently  happened  that  Rover 
was  out  chasing  rabbits  just  when  needed, 
and  no  other  animal  was  available. 

Various  types  of  horse  powers  have  also 
been  used  for  the  heavier  work,  but  often 
the  horses  cannot  be  spared  for  such  work 
when  other  farm  work  is  pressing. 

And  so,  until  the  advent  of  the  gaso- 
line engine,  the  question  of  power  on  the 
farm  was  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution. 
There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  such  an  engine  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory power  to  be  found  for  the  performing 
of  various  jobs,  such  as  pumping  water, 
cutting  ensilage,  grinding  grain,  running 
separator,  churning,  sawing  wood,  pulp- 
ing, threshing,  cutting  straw,  etc. 


The  Olds  Engines  are  known  all  over 
the  world  for  their  efficiency  and  are 
thoroughly  reliable  under  all  conditions. 
They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from 
one  and  one-half  horse  power  up,  and  are 
furnished  either  stationary,  on  skids,  or 
portable. 

They  are  so  simple  that  anyone,  no  mat- 
ter how  inexperienced,  can  with  a  little 
care,  operate  them  with  perfect  success. 

They  cost  next  to  nothing  for  mainten- 
ance and  so  little  to  operate  that  anyone 
that  has  use  for  power  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  more  of  these  engines. 

Olds  Engines  are  the  result  of  over  30 
years'  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  exclusively, 
and  are  built  in  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  engines. 

These  engines  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  from  l^/^  H.P.  up  and  can  be  furn- 
ished stationary,  portable  or  semi-port- 
able. This  line  also  includes  direct 
connecting  pumps,  pump  jacks,  wood- 
sawing  outfits,  spraying  outfits,  electric 
lighting  outfits,  pulleys  for  driving  cream 
separator,  contractor's  hoists,  etc.  They 
are  for  sale  throughout  the  Dominion  by 
all  jNIassey-IIarris  agents. 


Dou't  fail  to   mention   Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ling  advertisements   is  profitable  to  you. 
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Saskatchewan    Wheat    Crop 

140,000,000  Bushels 


THIS  SEASON  IS 
ESTIMATED    AT 


WE  SELL  THESE 
FARM  LANDS. 


Regina    City    Property 

WRITE     US     FOR     PARTICULARS 

THE  FLOOD  LAND  CO.        -        -        REGINA,  SASK. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  W^estern  Properties  Owned  in  the  East. 


where:    thi:  crops     neve,r    fail 

Write  the  Secretary,  Department  C,  Central  Alberta  Development  Lea^ae,'(or  free  information  about 

OEIMTIRAI-    AI-BEFRTA 

CANADA'S  GREATEST  MIXED  FARMING  COUNTRY 

WHERE    THE    PASTURE    IS    ALWAYS     GOOD 


Saskatchewan    Farm    Lands 

YIELD     THE     INVESTOR     HANDSOME     RETURNS 
We  have  a  large  list  of 

CAREFULLY    SELECTED     LANDS 

Write  us  for  full  particulars.    Correspondence  solicited  and  cheerfully  answered. 

Anderson,  Lunney  ®d  Co. 


REGINA, 


Successors  to  Traclcsell,  Anderson  &  Co. 


SASK. 


When    writing   advertisers    liindly  nicntidii 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  ot  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $8,000,000 


Crops  are  Splendid 

AROUND    MEDICINE    HAT 


If  you  are  seeking  a  good  farm  or  a  profitable 
investment,  buy  Farm  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  GAS  CITY,  the  great  manufacturing 
City  of  Western  Canada. 

We  have  over  400,000  acres  for  sale. 


FOR   INFORMATION   WRITE   THE 

F.  M.  Ginther  Land  Company 

MEDICINE    HAT,         -        ALBERTA. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Get  the  Hens 
Back  on  the  Job 
SheUin^OutE^^s 


We  guarantee  you  will  cut  the  moult- 
ing period  in  half  if  you  give  your 
hens 


Poultry  Regulator 

They  will  be  back  at  work  again  laying- 
more  eggs  than  ever.  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  is  a  Conditioner,  Regulator, 
Egg  Producer,  and  prevents  disease  by 
keeping  the  digestive  organs  working 
properly,  regulating  the  bowels  and  puri- 
fying the  blood. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Our  dealers  refund  your  money  without 
question  if  any  Pratt  Preparation  fails  to 
please  you. 

25-lb.  pails  $2.50.  Also  in  smaller 
packages  an -I  100-lb.  bags.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Prafis  Cholera  Remedy  is  guaranteed  to 
prevent  and  cure  this  disease.  Pratis 
Lice  Killer  will  positively  destroy  lice. 


We  will  mail  you  free  copy  of  our 
1911    Poultry    Book    on    request. 

Prait  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dept.  66.        Toronto 

Pralfs  Animal  Regulator — admittedgrain  saver, 
■will  improve  horses,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 


Central   British   Columbia 
WANTS  SETTLERS 

We  own  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Central  British 
Columbia.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

NORTH  COAST  LAND  CO.,  LIMITED 

Metropoh'tan  Building,   Vancouver.   B.C. 
Paid-up  capital,  $1,500,000.00. 


LAING'S  'Mear* 
Poultry  Food 

Finest  on  the  market. 
Try  it. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


International 

GALL  CURE 


SOLD 
O  N  A 
SPOT 
CASH 
GUAR- 
ANTEE 


CURES  While  Horses  Work  or  Rest 

International  Gall  Cure  is  a  certain,  sure,  quick 
and  infallible  cure  for  Galls,  Sore  Neclis,  Sore 
Backs,  Sore  Mouths,  Cuts,  Bruised  Heels,  etc.  Will 
not  melt  and  dissolve  from  the  animal  heat,  but 
stays  right  where  it  is  applied.  Possesses  extra- 
ordinary healing  and  soothing  qualities.  Inter- 
national Gall  Cure  is  the  cleanest,  most  antiseptic, 
purest  and  best  Gall  Cure  on  the  market.  We  will 
refund  your  money  if  it  ever  fails  to  cure.  Keep  a 
box  on  hand  as  it  is  almost  a  daily  need  on  the 
farm. 

25c  and  50c.  at  all  dealers 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  lim  ted 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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HEAD  OFFICE 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,650,000 

Total  Assets 
$49,000,000 


A  Cash  Surplus 

placed  where  it  can  be  got  at  easily 
should  form  a  part  of  every  man's 
property. 


It  is  a  safeguard  for  investments — 
a  fund  to  tide  the  owner  over  a  bad 
year,  when,  without  it,  he  might  be 
forced  to  sell  valuable  property  at  a 
sacrifice. 

In  our  Savings  Department  your 
surplus  cash  earns  interest. 


THE 

Traders  Bank 

OF  CANADA 

Incorporated  1885 
113  Branches  Throughout  Canada 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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No.  840.-GENTLEMAN'S  HALF-SPEEDER 

For  the  man  who  has  a  good  horse,  and  doesn't  care  who 
knows  it,  this  smart  Half  Speeder  fills  the  bill  exactly. 
It's  light  enough,  of  course,  so  that  the  horse  scarcely  feels 
it,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  graceful  lines  and  the 
strength  impossible  in  a  full  speeder. 

BAYNES  SLEIGHS 

It's  comfortable,  too,  as  one  could  wish,  and  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  sleigh  for  any  but  the  heaviest  work.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  )  ou  the  BAYNES  Catalogue,  or  write 
us  direct.  We  want  BAYNES  Agents,  and  offer  attractive 
terms.     WRITE  US  FOR   PARTICULARS. 

WELL  ASSORTED  STOCK  CARRIED  BY 
A.  C.  McRAE,  Winnipeg,  Man.  W.  J.  BELL,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

F.  J.  WALSH  &  CO.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.        M.  C.  DREW  &  SONS,   Vancouver,   B.C. 

The  Baynes  Carriage  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  Interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


O.K.  Canadian  Two-Horse 
Elevator  Potato  Digger 


RELIABILITY 


The   OK.    Canadian  Digger  will  dig 

your  crop  and  do  it  well  with 

your  own  two  horses. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full 
description. 

Canadian  Potato  Machinery 
Co.,  Limited 

113  Stone  Road       -       GALT,  ONT. 


METALLIC 
CEILINGS 

are  everything'  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceilings  don't 
crack  or  crumble —  don't 
get  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

TheMetallic  Roo£in|  Co. 

MANDFACTURERS 

TORONTO       AND       WINNIPEG 

(50) 


When  you  go  to  the  Toronto  Fair 
make  it  a  point  to  go  to  our  exhibit 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  having  the  Connor  Ball  Bear- 
ing Washer  explained  to  you. 

Make  our  exhibit  your  head- 
quarters. 


J.  H.  Connor  &  Son,  Ltd. 


OTTAWA,   ONT. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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The  Trade  Mark  that 

Means  Success 

in  Baking 


pTFLO^ 


TRADE   MARK 


HANITOBA  H 
WflEAT 


PURITY 

FLOUR 

More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


When   writing  advertisers    kindly  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Toronto  National  Exhibition! 

Gives  you  a  chance  to  examine  personally  the  wonderful  but  simple 

mechanism  by  which  most  of  the  work  and  all  of  the  drudgery  of 

w^ashing  is  avoided,  by  use  of  the 

1900    Gravity"   Washer 

You  are  personally  concerned  in  this  opportunity.    Perhaps  you 

have  not   already  got   one   of   these   modern   friends   of   the 

housewife  because  you  have  not  had   a   ready   chance   of 

seeing  exactly  how  it  does  the  work  ?     Then  be  sure  to 

visit  our  big  exhibit  and  demonstration 

Under  the  Grand  Stand 

But — You  should  know  first,  and  without  delay, 

the  full  particulars  of  the  washer,  and  of 

our  liberal  Trial  Offer. 


Sontt  for  descriptive  booklet  at  once. 


F.  M.  E.  Bach/:r  The  1 900  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


>^^<^<^^^^*^S^>^t^>^>^^t^,^>^^i^t^t^^^*^*^*^^<^^^>^^^^^>^^^^^^>^^^t^^>^^>^^^^>^^^ 


This  Medallion 
On  a  Stove  -^ 


stands  for  a  number  of 
exclusive  features  that 
you  will  do  well  to  look 
into.  Just  consider  these  points  :  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  shaker  crank;  firebox  with  rear  extension  to  take  a 
twenty-seven  inch  stick,  when  burning  wood— and  firebox 
bricks,  reinforced  with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life; 
reservoir  on  the  front  of  the  stove  by  the  firebox,  to  econom- 
ize heat:  drop-shelf  oven  door;  heavy  asbestos  oven  lining ; 
oven  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  range;  tight-fitting  and 
roomy  warming  closet,  with  roll  backdoor;  oven  thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated  and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empreu  Steel  Range- 
it  telU  the  complete  «lory  of  the  range  that  bake*  mo«t 
perfectly,  on  the  tmalleit  fuel  coatumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 

BrockvUle  Barrie  Edmonton  Regina  Moncton 


New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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CO-OPERATION,  the  corner  stone  on  which  The  Peerless 
Way  rests,  is  the  factor  that  is  building  up  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  Canada, — is  the  factor  that  has  made  possible  the  big 
profits  in  this  business.  This  book,  "When  Poultry  Pays," — 
the  book  that  goes  to  you  FREE  on  request — is  a  volume  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  if  you  are  even  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  better-strain  fowl,  more  eggs,  higher  prices,  assured 
markets;  in  short,  in 

The  Poultry  Method  That  Ensures 
Success  In  The  Canadian  Climate. 

The  Peerless  Way  is  more  than  merely  a  system  for  raising 
pojltry — it  is  a  system  that  is  complete  from  the  moment  the 
chick  is  hatched  until  either  the  fowl  or  its  eggs  has  put  profits 
into  your  pocket.  The  Peerless  Way  is  both  a  poultry-raising 
system  and  a  co-operative  marketing  method. 


i:     THIS 
:i     BOOK 


FREE 


The  Peerless  Way  will  sho-w 
you  how  to  "make  good"  ir 
hatching  and  brooding— ir 
rearing  your  chicks-  in  feed 
ing  them  right— and  bringing 
them  most  quickly  to  markt 
size  or  to  egg  production— 
to  the  profit  stage.  The  Peerless 
Way  will    find    you   a   market   at 


Q 


highest  pricea  —  and  for 
spot  cash!  That  is  an  im- 
portant part  o(  the  service. 
The  Peerless  Way  guaran- 
tees absolutely  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  buyers  who  will 
take  off  your  hands  every 
1  worth  of  your  entire  output 


After    you    have    read  ".: 

"When    Poultry    Pays"—  ;:; 

read  the  host  of  facts  that  ;;: 

it  has  to  offer  you  — you  ::■ 

will  realize  why  poultry-  ;;; 

raising  ranks  among  the  ::: 
biggest    single   industries  ■    Ij; 

in  the  world.  !:: 

This  book  is  full  of  valti-  ill 

able    facta    and    figures  »; 

and    expert    knowledge  U: 

-information    that    will  '',1 

make    you    open    your  jl; 

eyes  as  to  the  real  profits  ;;; 

in      poultry  —  information  n! 

that  you  owe  it  to  your-  5| 

self  to  have.  S 

Use  The  Coupon  s 


Offers  You  Co-Operation  In  Breeding, 
Rearing  and  Marketing  In  The  Most 
Productive  Branch   of  Agriculture. 


!::::SI  and  the  book  will  come  to 

"!!!!«  you  by  return  mail.  It  will 

»:"!!  tell  you  a  story  of  success 

;::::::  achieved    by   15,000  Cana- 

;..:::.  dlan  poultrymen  who  have 

;::::::  adopted  The  peerless  Way 

i:i:i::  —a  story  of  a  business  in 

iS!:::S  which  you  can  succeed  just 

!::::;:  as  others  have  succeeded  — 

;::::::  °f  ^  business  into  which 

;::::::     y°"  '^^n  eo  almost  without 

:::::::  capital-of  a  way  thatwill 
n:::::  increase  your  present  pro- 
!"!::S  fits,  if  you  are  already  in 
!!!!::S  the  poultry  business.  You 
nS*:SS  will  find  in  it  practical  in- 
^;::S  formation  that  is  the  result 
^:::  of  costly  experiments 
^fc!?  which  you,  perhaps, 
0  u  1  d  not  afford  to 
make— and  which  you 
don't  need  to  make 
when  you  have  the 
book.  Do  not 
put  this  off— 
Htg.Co.LM.    '^  send  for  the 

>       Pembroka      ^  ''3°JL  ***" 

Soad.  %.         0? 

I'embroke,  Ont.  ^^ 

Gentlemen:  Without     V 
obligating  myself,  you     ■% 
may  send  me  your  book      -^ 

When    Poultry     Pays, 
and  the  proof  of  how  ' 


^^^  Canada,  with  all  her 
^^  -iH  natural  advantages, 
f  JW  and  her  special  adap- 
teJy  tability  to  the  breed- 
^i^  ing  of  an  extremely 
hardy  strain  of  poul- 
try, needs  only  to  be  awak- 
ened to  take  her  proper  place 
as  the  greatest  poultry  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  that 
awakening  must  come  through 
YOU — each  individual  farm- 
er, poultryman — each  Cana- 
dian —  must  realize  what  a 
veritable  gold-mine  this  field 
has  to  offer  if  it  is  only  worked 
and  worked  RIGHT.  And 
The  Peerless  Way  is  forcing 
this  awakening — has  already 
awakened     15,000     Canadian 


.^^k  poultrymen  to  the 
^^* -jH  possibilities  of  the  in- 
%,~JM  dustry  —  and  CAN 
^Bay  show  you.  The  Peer- 
^■^^       less  Way    will    show. 

you  the  unequalled 
opportunity  for  extension  that 
exists  in  the  poultry  business 

how    its    numerous    and 

varied  branches  are  capable  of 
rhythmic  combination  and 
unison;  it  will  illustrate  how 
the  business  may  be  adapted 
to  your  locality,  either  as  an 
individual  business  of  con- 
siderable size  or  as  a  work 
secondary  to  some  othc-r. 
either  upon  enlarged  or  con- 
fined limits. 


Get    Into    An    Under- Supplied    Market 
With  Rising  Prices 


\ 


LEE 


\ 


Q 


40W. 


/hen  Poultry  Pays,"  "^ 
„  ■  i  proof  of  how  The  ^ 
Peerless  Way  has  successfully 


-operated  with  others. 


H 


When  you  atop  to  consider  how  the  prices  of  both  poultry  and 
eggs  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  you  Can  readily 
see  that  the  market  is  away  under-supplied  -that  the  business 
must  be  a  tremendous  money-maker  for  someone.  Why  should 
not  you  be  among  those  who  are  taking  the  easy  profits?  You 
can  be  aa  successful  as  any  poultry-raiser  in  Canada  if  you  will 
only  let  The  Peerless  Way  show  youhow-if  you  will  only  follow 
out  o  or  methods,  and  devote  just  a  little  time  and  more  or  less  common-sens^ 
to  the  work.  Poultry-raising  is  a  long  way  from  being  over-done.  On? 
user  of  The  Peerless  Way  sold  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  fowl  last  year 
—over  twenty-five  carloads.  And  he  started  just  as  YOU  can  start— with 
practically  no  investment  at  all.  Do  not  put  this  off— it  only  costs  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  know— write  now  for  the  book  and  the  proof.  Put  the  burd  ia 
of  pr  >of  up  to  US  and  make  us  prove  our  case— we  can.  Merely  send  coupon. 


■  CANADA 

COPYRIGHTED,  CANADA,  1910  43S 


tl  e  ad.  in 
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Figure  It    Out   For  Yourself 

/O^  \/^akA^aJ^   3:70     ^ 


Does  it  pay  you  to  use 
wooden  gates  ? 

In  the  same  way  figure 
out  does  it  pay  you  to 
use  cheap  gas  pipe  gates 
when  you  can  get  the 
CLAY  Gate  ? 


Try  the  CLAY  Gate  at  our  expense  by  accepting  our  sixty 
day  free  trial  offer. 

WRITE      TO 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited 

GUELPH  WE  GUARANTEE   THESE  GATES  ONTARIO 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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rp  1  T  J.       T  T  1       is  not    West  of  the 

1  he  Ljast   Ltone   Ltand    ^      r  ; 

NEW  ONTARIO 


where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health — hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

'X/rite  for  further  particulars  to 


©;• 


of  Colo 


1  OrOntOf      Ontario,    Canada 


FREE! 

♦•Saw    Points" 

A  Book  showing  how  to  Joint, 
Set  and  File  all  kinds  of  saws. 
Send  postal  for  copy. 

Chas.  Morrill 

269   Broadway,  -  New  York 


WARRINCR 


STANCHION 


and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in   the   stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WAKI.Vt  K  lt«  I'(   Mil.   H  F.>re.tvlll<.ronn..r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  Engiijih. 


When  the  chief  official  of  a  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  enthusiastic- 
it  is  because  Ihere's  a  real  solid   reason.     Kead  this: 

The  Furmei-s  Magazine.  Charlottetown,    P.E.I.,   Dec.    Uth,   1910. 

Gen°lenieM  —I  have  a  copv  of  the  "Farmer's  Magazine"  and  after  looking  over  it,  am 
of  the  opinio  1  that  it  would  t.ake  well  in  this  province.  I  would  like  to  see  a  good  many 
of  our  far  e's  reading  it  I  sent  the  copy  you  sent  me  to  Robert  Burns.  Lower  Freetown 
uu  T  an  en.iosing  to  vou  .n.OO  for  which  you  will  send  it  to  him  for  whatever  length  of 
time  that  will  take  it.  I  did  not  notice  what  the  subscription  price  was.  I  ^o"'.'!  be  glad 
to  hiivc  one-h.Mf  dozen  .-sample  copies  to  send  around  among  the  farmers  who  I  think  would 
be  glad  to  take  it.  ^     , 

Yours  very   truly, 

(Signed)       THEODOEB  ROSS, 

Secretary  for  Agriculture. 

There   is  every  good   reason   for  this   remarkable  approval   of  Farmer's   Magazine — it   is 
the  on1.v  paper  of  its  liiiid!    YOU  can  have  a  half  dozen  copies  sent  to  YOUR  friends  if  you 
ask. — Send    their   names   to-day. 
."54    Koyal    Bank   Blilg..    Winnipeg.     Editor    Farmer's    Magazine,    14.3    University    Ave..   Toronto. 


When   writing   advertisers   kindly  mention    Farmer's   Magazir 
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One  Glance  Will  Prove  It 


A  look  at  the  accompanying  illustrations 
will  prove  our  assertion  that  we  have  solved 
the  problem  of  making  a  beautiful 

Gasoline  Lamp 

which  is  also  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
anywhere  obtainable — a    lamp    built    upon 
<         the  best  and  most  scientific  principles. 


We  Guarantee  Its  Efficiency 

and  it  supports  our  guarantee  by  its  utility, 
simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  works. 


All  the  parts  that  can  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order  are  easily  removed 
and  replaced. 

No  Trouble  with  Repairs 

One  twist  of  the  wrist  removes  the 
generator  and  replaces  a  new  one — and 
an  extra  generator  is  supplied  with 
each  lamp. 

This  Lamp  is  made  to  wear— in 

fact,   its  tank,   pump  and  wire  tubing 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


Price  complete,  $12.« 
Cash  with  order. 


MacLaren  &  Co.,  -  Merrickville,  Ont 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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No  handicaps 


$3,600.00  IN 


Every  farmer  stands,. 


Now  the  harvest  days  are  over  you  find  yourself  ready  to  devote 
some  much  needed  attention  to  farm  improvements  and  repairs 
w!-ich  have  acciimuhited  through  the  Spring  and  Summer. 
Ti'ere's  the  barn  foundation  to  be  repaired,  new  flooring  in 
the  stable,  a  liog  pen  to  be  built,  a  larger  ice  house  is  needed,  and  you 
simply  must  have  a  silo  if  the  cattle  are  to  be  kept  sleek  and  prosperous 
this  Wintei'. 

Of  all  llie  building  material  available  for  these  various  purposes 
none  is  as  durable,  economical  and  convenient  as  cement. 

Compared  v/ith  wood,  brick,  stone  or  metal,  cement  is  cheaper 
besides  being  infinitely  more  lasting,  serviceable  and  sanitary.  Things 
built  of  cement  do  away  with  the  perpetual  expense  for  painting, 
repairs,  ipsurance  and  rebuilding  that  follow  the  use  of  other  materials. 

Build  of  Canada  Cement  and  it  means  that  you  secure  a  structure 
that  never  causes  you  a  moment's  worry  or  expense  after  it  is  put  up. 
For  a  building  of  Canada  Cement  is  fire  proof,  lightning  proof,  vei-min 
proof  and  weather  proof.  Its  life  of  service  is  measured  not  by  years 
but  by  generations.  Roman  monuments  of  concrete  erected  thousands 
of  years  ago  still  stand  as  enduring  witnesses  to  the  wonderful  dur- 
ability of  this  permanent  building  material. 

In  addition  to  the  many  natural  advantages  which  you  secure  by  the 
use  of  Canada  Cement  you  are  also  given  the  opportunity  of  entering 
our  $3,600.00  prize  contest  with  the  chance  of  winning  a  cash  prize  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Here  is  tlie  list  of  prizes  and  conditions.  Read  them  and  see  for 
yourself  how  fair  and  square  they  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  give 
every  faraier — large  and  small,  whether  he  uses  much  cement  or  little 
cement — the  same  equal  chance  of  winning: 

PRIZE    A $100,    to    lie   given    to   the   farmer  in    each   province   who   will   use 

during  1911   the  greatest  number  of  barrels  of  "Canada"  Cement 

for  actual  v.'ovk  done  on  his  farm. 
PRIZE  B  —  'fJOO  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  uses  "Can- 
ada" Cement  on  his  farm  during  1911  for  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes  (quantity  considered).  For  instance:  If  two  men 
in  each  province  each  use  "Canada"  Cement  for  four  purposes. 
say,  a  horse  trough,  a  root  cellar,  a  feeding  floor  for  hogs,  and  a 
barn,  then  the  one  who  uses  the  most  cement  would  be  entitled 
to  the  prize. 


SEND  FOR  BOOK  AND 


Canada  Cement  Co., 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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in  this  contest! 


he    same   chance 


PPI7F    n $100.00  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 

I  nibk  w  jjg  .^  photograph  showing  l)est  of  any  particiUar  kind  of  work- 
done  on  his  farm  during  IDll  with  "Canada"  Cement.  In  this 
prize,  work  of  any  and  every  description  is  included,  and  many 
photographs  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  piece  of 
work   done   on    the   farm   will    be   received. 

PP|7F     n $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes 

'  ""**•  "  the  best  and  most  complete  description  of  how  any  particular 
piece  of  work  shown  by  photograph  sent  in,  was  done.  In  tins 
prize  also  separate  descriptions  covering  as  many  different  kinds 
of  work  as  you  liave  sent  p<iotographs  for,  will  be  received,  care- 
fully   considered   and    the   best   selected. 

Important  as  the  prizes  are  they  measure  but  a  tithe  of  the  imporl- 
ance  that  the  quality  of  Canada  Cement  assumes,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  controlled "  by  an  e.xpert  chemist  who  requires  that  every 
barrel  passing  through  each  of  our  ten  mills  come  up  to  the  highest 
kind  of  building  standards  or  else  be  rejected.  Thus  Canada  Cement 
is  always  pure,  always  uniform  in  color,  fineness  and  strength,  and  of 
full  weighl. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  WRITE  FOR 
OUR  BOOK 

Write  for  your  copy  of  "What  the  Farmer  can  do  witli  Concrete." 
It  shows  how  you  can  make  fai-m  improvements  with  concrete  and  do 
much  of  the  work  yourself  without  the  aid  of  skilled  mechanics.  It 
demonstrates  the  economy  and  convenience  of  concrete  as  compared 
with  lumber,  brick,  stone  or  metal. 

It  illustrates  by  diagrams  and  instructions  easily  undei'stood  how 
concrete  can  be  economically  applied  to  the  construciion  of  almost 
every  practical  farm  utility.  Send  for  this  book  n>mght.  It  contains 
much  useful  information  that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  saving  money. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are: — Barns,  Dairies,  Fence  Posts,  Feeding 
Floors,  Hitching  Posts,  Root  Cellars,  Silos,  Stables,  Stairs,  Stalls, 
Troughs,  Walks,  Well  Curbs,  and  so  forth.  A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  promptly  by  return  mail  together  with  full  information 
regaraing  contest  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


FULL  PARTICULARS 


Limited,  Montreal 


Reading  advertisements     is  profitable  to  you. 
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GHALLENM 


WATERPROOF 


t^OLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50.  pc.  p-ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Limited 

54-64  Fra«er  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Every  Farmer  Needs  Drain  Tile 

WHY  NOT  START  A  1ILE  FACTORY? 

We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the  plans  for 
the  outfit,  and  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  (or  a  small 
factory  as  a  large  one. 

The  number  of  drain  tile  laid  in  Ontario  has  been 
doubled  during  the  last  five  years. 

WRITE  US  TO' DAY 

BECHTELS    LIMITED 

Waterloo,  Ontario.  Canada 


Quality  Butter 


That's  the  kind  you 
make  with  Maxwell's 
"Favorite"  Churn 


Maxwell's  "Favorlta"  ts  used  all  ove 
the  world— in  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  the  world— in  the  United  States,  In  spit; 
of  high  tariffs -ar.d  In  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges  an  d 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  It,  because  it 
Is  the  finest  butter-maker  in  the  world. 
Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  ' 

not  handle  it.  

DAVID    MAXWELL    &    SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,    ONT.  9A 

BlifflllliMWIMI«lllllllill|i|liliBi|'illllliiill 


MINION 
iXPilSS 

Money  Orders 

and  Foreign  Cheques 

are  payable 
all  over  the  World. 

They  should  be  sent  In 
payment  of  produce,  gas, 
water,  electric  li~ht,  and  other 
bills  ;  Insurance  premiums, 
subscriptions  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc. 

We  give  you  a  receipt 

and  if  the  remittance  goes 
astray  in  the  mail, 

we  refund  your  money 

or  issue  a  new  order  free  of 

charge. 

On  Sale  in 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Siaiions 

Also  in  numerous  Drug  Stores 
coijveniently  lcc*ted  in  resid- 
ential districts. 
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Take  Your  Choice  of  the 

COCKSHUTT"  PLOWS 


(( 


You  Will  Find  One  Exactly  Suited 
to  Your  Needs 


T 


HIRTY-FIVE  years'  experience  in  making  plows  in  a  plow  factory,  thirty-hve 
years  of  expert  designing  and  testing  have  given  to  the  "Cockshutt"  line  a  name 
known  in  every 


part  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  an 
agricultural  country  in 
the  world  where 
"Cockshutt"  plows  are 
not  used  and  used  with 
enthusiasm. 


Cockshutt  No.  21   Plow 


The  favorite 

genera'  purpose 

plow. 


Cockshutt  No.  11   Plow 


The  plow  for 
heavy  clay  land. 


120  Different 

Styles  Make 

Choice  Easy  and 

Certain 


Cockshutt  No.  6  Plow 


We  illustrate  here  three  of  the  styles  of  walking  plows,  each  one  with  long  handles  to 

give  ease  of  control.    Each  one  with  soft  centre  steel  mould  board,  chilled  share,  rolling 

or  knife  colter  as  desired,  and  extra  share. 

No.  11  is  designed  specially 

for  heavy  clay  land,  turning^ 

a  furrow  5  to  8  inches  deep 

and  6  to  9  inches  wide  with 

great  ease. 

No.  6  is  tor  light  loam.     By 

its   use   you  will  save  your 

horses  and  yourself  and  get  the  best  results. 

No.  21  is  a  general  service  plow  that  you  can  turn  to  nearly  any  work  desired  and  be  sure 

of  a  perfect  furrow  every  time.    It  is  a  plow  that  should  be  on  every  farm,  large  or  small. 


For  light  soil  it 
can't  be  beaten. 


The  Cockshutt  Catalogue  will  convince  you  °ha\''no'^oni'^ 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Ltd, 

BRANTFORD 

Tht  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  are  sole  selling  agents  in  Canada  from  Peterboro  West  and  North 
for  Frost  &  Wood  farm  implements. 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisement 
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Stable  Your  Cattle  The  Superior  Way. 


^ 


THE  SUPERIOR,  the 
only  adjustable  stan- 
chion in  the  world  that 
you  can  adjust  to  tie 
from  your  smallest 
calf  to  your  largest 
export  steer. 


^ 


At  first  sight,  a  stable  like  this  may  appear  to  you  to  be  out  of  the  question.  NOT  SO:— You  ean  install  a  stable  just  as  nici 
your  own  barn,  for  lets  than  you  can  install  the  old  style,  unsanitary,  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  and  ilungy  stable,  and  MORE: 
like  this  will  help  to  keep  your  boys  on  the  farm,  by  making:  stable  drudgery  a  pleasure. 

It  will  cut  the  stable  work  in  two 

It  will  give  the  animals  the  freedom  they  should   have  and  keep  them      |—    —    —   —    —   —    —    —    

perfectly  clean. 

CAN  YOU   AFFORD    TO   PUT   UP    WITH    THE    01,D 

SXABLK    ANY      LONGER? 
Write  for  our  book  on  stable  equipment.     It  is  free. 
Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  antl  mail  to-day — to 


THE  SUPERIOB  BARN  EOUIPHENT  CO  ,    FERGUS. 

I    Please  send  me  your  Look  on  Stablo  Equipment, 
'     '  it  free. 


The   Superior   Barn   Equipment   Co. 

FERGUS  CANADA 


I    NAME 

I    POST  OFFICE 

PROVINCE 

I    Are    you   building  nr  remodelling— whtn? 


When  There's  Hay  to  Bale 

you  will  find  it  economy  to  use  a  press 
that  will  never  break  down,  will  bale 
more  hay  and  take  less  power  than 
others  that   claim    to    be    high  grade. 

The  Wolverine  Hay  Press 

is  built  from  steel  or  wood,  in  five 
sizes  and  two  juniors,  either  with  or 
without  engine  mounted. 

Write  for  New  Catalog 


on  Request/ 

YP8ILANTI  HAY  P^ESS  CO. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 


For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting-  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

A»k  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


Don't  fail  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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WHY  RISK  YOUR  PROFITS 

On  your   dairy  stock  by    allowing   your    animals    to    be 

annoyed   by   insects?  It   has  been  proved  that    the  milk 

production    is   greatly  lowered    by  the  constant   .torment 
inflicted  by  flies. 

The  remedy  is  simple :  use 

MEXICAN  EXTERMINATOR 

This  non-poisonous  healing  disinfectant  abso- 
lutely prevents  and  kills  flies.  Your  cows 
will  feed  in  peace  and  pay  you  ten  times  its 
cost  in  increased  milk. 

ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER- if  he 
hasn't  THE  EXTERMINATOR  in  stock,  write 
us  for  free  sample  and  PROVE  OUR  CLAIMS. 

Capital  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

197  Sparks  St..      Ottawa,  Canada 
Toronto,  312  Yonge  St. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Give  Your  Co^ws   a  Comfortable 
Home — TKey  Will   Pay  You   BacK 


Before  you  put  your 
cows  in  the  stable  this 
fall  fit  your  stable  up 
to  get  the  best  winter 
results. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that 
cows  in  a  stable  fitted 
with  stanchions  and 
water  basins 


Give  Twenty  Per  Cent.  More  Milk 

Th«  reason  is  there.  They  are  more  comfortable  and  can  drink  when  they  wai 
do  not  swill  a  lot  of  cold  water  once  a  dsy.  Cold  water  stops  the  flow.  The 
higS,  and  ths  better  resu  ts  pay  for  the  iastallalion  in  a  short  while. 

mm^mmi^^am^^mmmmWRiTE  FOR  OUR  catalog UEemaseaimKaamm 


Ontario    Wind    Engine   and    Pump   Company,    Limited 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER 


^ 


Among-  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  this  Carrier  are  the  foUovving: — 

The  chain  hoist  makes  it  the  easiest  lifting  carrier  on  the   market. 

Instead    of  taking  one  hand  to  operate  a  brake,  thus  leaving  only  one  hand  to  work  the 

hoist,  both  hands  are 
free  to  work  on  the 
chain. 

A  boy  can  hoist  this  car- 
rier full. 

Takes  up  less  space  be- 
tween the  beams  of  the 
stable  and  the  bottom  of 
the  box  than  any  other 
make  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  measure. 
When  righting  this  car- 
rier after  dumping  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  going 
right  over  again  as  with 
carriers  that  dump  both 
sides.  It  must  lock  every 
time. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  GO. 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Perfect 
Barn  Epuipments. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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American  Abell  Engine  and  Thresher  Co.,  Lid. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Toronto  Combination  Separators 

Traction  Engines,      No.  4  Victor   Clover   Huliers, 
Windstackers,     Feeders.    Tanks,     Trucks. 

"Everything  a  Thresherman  Needs" 


American  Abell  16  H.  P.  Single  Traction  iMigine,  1912  Model. 


Balance  Valve 
Balance  Disc 


New  Boiler  Design 
New  Road  Wheels 


SEND         FOR  CATALOG  GIVING  FULL  DETAI   L  S 

ONTARIO  S4LES  DEPT. 

American  Abell  Engine  and  Thresher  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Better,  Cheapsr,  Stronger 
Than  Wood 

You  can't  put  a  better  fence  around 
your  property  than  the  Peerless  Lawn 
Fence.  It  is  neat  and  attractive — 
strongly  and  staunchly  built.  Made 
trom  heavy,  No.  9  steel  wire,  well  gal- 
vanized and  coated  with  white  enamel 
—will  stand  for  years  and  cannot  rust. 

Peerless  Lawn  Fence 

is  handsome  erourli  for  city  property  and  is 
strong  "nd  cheap  enoush  for  the  farm.  It  will 
keep  cattle  out  and  stand  up  under  the  heaviest 
snow  drifts. 

Peerless  gates  are  made  with  an  electrically- 
welded,  solid  frame— la^it  a  lifetime  and  always 
look  and  work  well. 

U'e  make  a  full  line  of  poultry 

and  farm  fences  and  eates. 

Agents  wanted.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE  BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  LM. 

Dept.  ^6,  Winnipeg,  IMan.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Banner  Bit't  Lantern 


Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  lamp  Co..  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 


NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 


—but  a  spreader  that  really  spreads. 
The  spreader  with 

THE  NEW  IDEA 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only 
once  for  other  machines.  Spreads  5  to  7  feet 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft; 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;  less  breakages;  low  down,  easy  loading;  no 
choking  or  bunching.  Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 


/\ew  Idea  Spreader  Co. 


SYCAMORE  STREET 
COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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In  Purchasing,  Get  The  Best 

PURCHASING  without  careful  selection — is    like    shooting    without    taking 


You  make  a  hit,  but  it  is  a  chance  only — not  a  sure  and  safe  proposition. 

PURCHASE,  therefore,  your  Separator  and  Engine  from  the  premier  firm 
with  a  75  years'  record  of  wondrous  growth  and  scientific  expansion.  This  firm 
is  Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

PURCHASE  from  the  premier  firm  whose  "Great  West"  Separator  out- 
classes every  other  for  grain  separation  at  the  cylinder  and  whose  reputation  for 
clean  and  fast  work  is  the  general  topic  among  Threshermen  and  Farmers  of 
every  Western  grain  district.     This  is  the  firm  Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

When  in  the  market  for  a  Steam  Tractor,  purchase  one  whose  design  proves 
its  great  driving  and  pulling  powers  without  strain  on  that  vital  part,  the  Boil- 
er, and  whose  exertable  strength  is  at  least  three  times  that  of  its  rated  power. 
Such  is  the  Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

If  looking  for  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines  preferably,  purchase  from  the 
premier  firm  that  both  manufactures  and  handles  the  best  obtainable  on  the 
world's  market.    This  firm  is  Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

Sawyer-Massey  outfits  are  known  from  Coast  to  Coast  as  the  "Never  wear 
out  kind." 

All  Western  correspondence  addressed    "Winnipeg" 
turns. 


ensure    quick    re- 


SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Ltd. 


HAMILTON 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  ENGINE,  THRESHER 
AND   ROAD  MACHINERY  PLANT 
Katabllahed  183e 


CANADA 


It  will  pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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A  FEELING  OF  SECURITY 


OK     ABSOLUTE     RELIABILITY     AND    POWER     IS     ENJOYED     BY     EVERY    OWNER     OF     A 

CILSON  ENGINE 

GAS  GASOLmE 


GOES     LIKE 
SIXTY  '■ 

ALCOHOL 


A  mechanical  masterpiece  of  the  highest  type,  with  our  improved  simple 
methods  of  cooling,  governing  and  sparking.  Positively  guaranteed, 
biggest  value.      All  sizes       Ask  for  catalogue 

Gilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

96  YORK  STREET         GUELPH.  CANADA 


/^"V^^iC 


Have  You  Seen 

The  New  "Galf  Shingle  ? 

In  justice  to  yourself,  you  should  at  least  investigate  "Gait"  Steel 
Sbingles  before  deciding  on  the  roof  for  your  new  barn  or  the  new 
roof  for  your  old  barn.  Present  wood  Shingles  are  failures  and  are  being 
discarded— to  use  them  is  a  step  backward.  Don't  put  a  fourth-class  roof 
on  your  first-class  barn.  "Gait"  Galvanised  Steel  Shingles  is  the  roofing, 
now  and  lor  the  future.  Roof  your  new  barn  with  "Gait" 
Steel  Shingles  and  you  won't  have  to  apologise  for  it  now  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Listen,  you  won't  have  time  two  months  hence  to  investigate  this  roofing 
question.  And  yet  the  roof  of  your  barn  is  an  important  part  of  your  real 
estate  and  should  be  selected  carefully. 

Won't  you  drop  us  a  card  now  for  our  booklet  "ROOFING  ECONOMY"  telling  all 
about  "GALT"  Shingles  ? 

If  you  haven't  paper  and  ink  handy,  tear  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name 
on  the  line  at  bottom  and  mail  to  us.  We'll  know  what  you  mean.  You'll  never 
have  a  better  chance  than  right  now. 


Hame Mddress 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.,  Limited,  -  GALT,  ONT. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  with  The  Kids  from  Gait.  4 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's  Jlagazlue  when  writing  advertisers. 
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IDEAL  ENGINES 


IV2  to  50  H.  P. 

GAS 

or 

GASOLINE 


Staiionary,     -     Portable 

and 

Tractioif 


IDEAL  ENGINE  ON  SKIDS,  SHOW- 
ING PATENT   WATER 
COOLER. 


Ideal  engines  have  proved  their  superiority  by 
their  ECONOMICAL  consumption  of  fuel, 
EFFICIENCY  of  operation  and  RELIABILITY 
at  all  times. 

We    also    manufacture    Windmills,    Grain    Grinders,   Steel, 
Wood  and  Pole  Saws,  Pumps,  Water  Boxes,  etc. 

Why  not  \vrite  for  further  information? 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  LTD, 

BRANTFORD,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN 

Calgary,  Alta. 


Reading  advertisemeuts     is  profitable  to  you. 
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WINTER  and  SUMMER 

WIND  OR  NO  WIND,  THE 

^lONDON" 

GASOLINE 
ENGINE 

will     always     do 
faithful    and  con- 
sistent servicel  on 
your  farm,  cutting 
down     your 
running  ex- 
penses,     and 
adding  mater- 
ially   to    your 
profit. 

Ithasbeen  ^ 

especially  designed  to  meet  the  farmers' 
need  for  a  reliable  power-developing  device 
for  the  various  machines  about  the  farm,  and 
is  easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Has  no 
delicate  or  complicated  parts  to  get  out  '-' 
order,  and  its  substantial  construction  is  a 
guarantee  of  long  service. 
Just  drop  a  line  TO-DAY  for  further  details.       Catalogue  F.  3. 

M'd   by  The  London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Lfd. 

LONDON,  CANADA. 

Sold  by  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd. 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75% 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON    THE    FARM.    IN    THE 
WORKSHOP,    or    wherever    a     simple,     reliable    and 
powerful   engine    can    be    used,  the   "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on   kerosene,   cheaper  and  much   safer   than 
easoline.     Has  only  three  in-^ving  parts.     Built  for  hard 
continuous    service.        A    MONEY-MAKING   PROPO- 
SITION.    Suitable   for    all    kinds    of    work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place 

Let   us    tell   you    more.     Drop  us  a  line      W^e  can  save 

mA-i 

li 

I 

do  more  in  less 

Send   for   our 
free    Engine 
Book. 

DO  THIS 
TO-DAY 

H.  W.  Spencer 
&Co. 

Engineers 

Lindsay  BIdg. 
Montreal,        Que 

L.^ 

^^- 

) 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  THE  FALL   FAIRS 

to  get  your  information  about  Fencing!  Early  investigation  is  always  wise.  YOU  want  the  best 
Fence — possibly  you  want  to  save  money  in  buying  it,  or  to  make  money  by  taking  the  orders 
of  your  neighbors  who  also  want  wire  fence. 

We  prefer  to  convince  you  ON  YOUR  FARM — rather  than  at  the  Fairs— that  our  fence  is 
the  best  that  you  can  buy — and  that  its    price   is    right       We    back    up   our    dealings    by  a 

MONEY    BACK    GUARANTEE 

that  every  detail  is  as  represented  in  our  large  48-page  catalogue.  Be  sure  to  get  the  cata- 
logue—a post  card  sent  now  will  bring  it  promptly — before  you  make  other  arrangements 
Then  compare  our  facts  with  the  claims  of  others, 

Fence  Agents  Make  Money,  Be  the  First  in  tlie  Field. 

Fence   Agents   make   money   and   build   buainess 

handling  a  first-class  line  when  so  guaranteed. 
Satisfied  customers  ate  the  most  valuable  asset 
in  any  business.  If  we  are  not  represented  in 
your  neighborhood  you  should  write  for  agent's 
prices  and  terms,     tie  early  and  get  the  orders. 


SELKIRK  FENCE  COMPANY 

Box  200,  Hamilton,  Canada 


8  Ikirk  Fence  Company,  HamiUon,  Oan. 

I  want  to  OTamine  for  myself  the  merits  of  Selkirk 
Fercing  and  Gates.  Send  me  a  fre»  sample  pitce  of 
the  fence  with  descriptive  catalogue  and  Agents  terms. 
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Durability— Reliability— Efficiency 

For  plowing,  disking,  seeding;  for  threshing  and 
hauling  heavy  loads  long  distances,  you  must  look 
for  CERTAINTY  OF  STEADY  PERFORMANCE 

WATERLOO  ENGINES 

have  proven  their  reliability  by  many  years  of  steady 
service  under  hardest  Western  conditions.  They 
are  the  "  NO-TROUBLE"  Engines  for  breaking  or 
threshing. 

Built   Better    Than   Alberta  Specifications! 

Be  sure  you  buy  right  when  you  buy — Get  our  catalog. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN.  -  REGINA,  SASK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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WE  SEND   THIS    lOO-PAGE 
CLOTH-BOUND    VOLUME 

SEND   US   THE  COUPON   TO-DAY 


FREE 


YOU  only  need  to  tear  out  the  coupon,  fill  it  in  and  mail  it  to  us  to  get  this 
book.  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  is  a  stiff-covered,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  100-pages,  crammed  full  of  hard  facts  about  the  building  of 
community-owned  telephone  lines.  There  is  no  theory — no  clev^er  writing 
in  this  book.  It  is  full  of  nothing  but  actual  facts.  It  tells  the  facts  about  the  organization  of 
numerous  rural  telephone  companies  and  the  success  they  have  achieved,  the  facts  you  need  to 
know  to  organize  such  a  company  in  your  own  community,  the  facts  about  mutual-company 
organizations  and  about  stock-company  organizations,  the  facts  about  practical  construction  work 
and  how  you  and  your  own  neighbors  can  do  this  construction,  the  facts  about  the  equipment 
necessary,  the  facts  about  government  regulations  on  the  matter — in  short,  in  tells  you  every  fact 
you  need  to  know,  from  the  moment  you  dream  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  telephone  system  in  your  community,  until  the  line  is  act- 
ually erected  and  you  are  able  to  talk  over  it.  This  is 
the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished anywhere;  it  is  the  one  single 
volume  in  existence  that  gives 
the  farmer  every  detail  of 
information  he  requires 
to  organize  a  telephone 
company  and  construct  a 
rural  telephone  line  from 
start  to  finish. 

You  owe    it   to    yourself   to 
know    all    there    is   to    know 
about  rural  telephones.      Farm- 
ers  all   over  the  Dominion  are 
organizing    companies    of    their 
own;  if  such  a  company  does  not 
already  exist  in  your  locality,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time   until    one 
will  be  formed  and   meantime   you 
hould  be  becoming  possessed  of  the 
facts. 


THE     ^^^'    ^>--'  \N}r 

NOflTHCRN   ^T^      " 
ELECIRIC         ^ 
and  MFG.  CO,       ^ 
lim.ted  ^^ 

(ieiitlernen— Please  ^^ 
send  111.;  FREK,  one  ▼ 
c  iiy  ut  your  luij-i  a^e,         ^ 

l„,„.   on  ••H..wt.  Build       ^' 
Riir-1 'J'ulephoue  Lines."  ^ 

Name ^ 

Post  Office ^ 

Province ^ 


TEAR  OUT  THIS  COUPON 
SIGN  AND  MAIL  IT 

AhujMANUFACTURlNG  CO.u«rtTt» 

Manufacturer  and  Supplier  of  all  apparatus  ^>g«ff® 
equipment  used  in  the  construe  ion,  OE?""' ^>ia»fe» 
ation    and   maintenance  of  Telephone,   Fire^"^  - 

Alarm  and  Flectric  Railway  Plaon.     Add   ess 


our  house  nearest  you. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 

REGINA        CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVtR       2  9S 


Sny  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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QUICK  AND  SURE  SHIPMENTS 


^  That  is  what  counts  with  every  man  who  has 
to  do  with  the  extension  and  maintenance  of 
telephone  equipment. 

|]I  It  is,  perhaps,  especially  true  of  the  rural  mag- 
neto exchange  manager  whose  apparatus  is 
placed  over  a  wide  territory  and  who  has  not  al- 
ways the  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  large 
metropolitan  oompany. 

4][  To  know  how  to  order — how  to  classify  your 
apparatus  so  we  will  know  absolutely  what 
you  want — is  the  vital  point  in  economical  tele- 
phone handling. 

(IT  We   have  just  issued   a   new  Kellogg  Tele- 
phone  Apparatus   catalogue;  brief,  compre- 
hensive, illustrated,   that   you  will  find  of  great 
value,  no  matter  what  equipment  you  have. 

(IJ  "  The  best  yet  in  telephone  catalogues' '  is  what 
they  say.     We  will  send  you  a  copy,  prepaid, 
promptly  on  request. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
GHIGA60 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


It  will   pay   you   to  auswer  advertisement 
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Get  the  Right  Kind  of 
Telephones 


and  the  right  kind  of  switch-boards  and  other  materials.  Then  you  will 
have  a  local  telephone  system  that  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  service, 
that  will  be  free  from  the  exasperating  annoyances  and  constant  repair 
expenses  due  to  inferior  equipment. 

We  will  gladly  co-operate  with  any  municipality  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  telephone  system.  Our  large  investment  in  the  independent 
telephone  business  makes  us  directly  interested  in  seeing  that  the  muni- 
cipality or  local  company  enters  the  telephone  field  along  the  best  and  safest 
lines.  In  other  words,  it  is  against  our  interests  to  have  any  failures  or  poor 
results  among  independent  telephone  companies.  You,  therefore,  are 
really  under  no  obligation  to  us  for  any  information  you  may  secure  from 
our  staff  of  Qualified  Telephone  Engineers  which  we  place  at  your 
disposal  free  of  cost.  They  will  give  you  practical,  reliable  advice  on  all 
matters  concerning  building  and  operating  telephone  lines  and  selection  of 
equipment. 

Mail  us  a  letter  or  card  stating  what  you  would  lil^e 
us  to  do  for  i;ou  arid  we  will  give  you  prompt  attention. 

Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

26   Duncan  Street,  _  _  _  Toronto 

Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 


$1350  for  the  Liveliest  Car  of  its  Class 
in  all  Canada 


H  you  can  find,  in  all  Canada,  a  value  that  compares  with  this  car 
at  $1350 — a  price  made  possible  only  by  the  economies  of  a  greatly 
increased  production— we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  point  it  out  to  us. 


good 


The  Reo  is  not  only  the  Liveliest  car  of  its  class 
in  all  Canada,  but  the  most  cap  ble  the  most  com- 
petent, under  Canadian  road  conditions. 

Reo  Touring  Car  or  Reo  Roadster-cither  one 
savs  'Good- bye.  I  must  be  going"  to  any  car  it  meets 
of  approximate  horsepower  or  price. 

like  many  men,  ha' 
i-hich  goes  to  waste. 

Every  ounce  of  power  the  Reo  makes 

The  wheels  get  it  all— none  of 


It  has  never  met  Canadian 
conditions  that  baffled  or 
discouraged  it. 

You  will  find  it  at  the 
very  outposts  of  civilization  — 
but  rende.ing  no  better  ler- 
vice  there  than  it  is  render- 
ing every  day  in  crowded 
city  itreets. 

gets 
the  good  out  of   his  car  that 
there  is  in  it— and  the  supply 
never  luns  short. 


It  is  of  unequalled  endurance  and  yet  is  easily 
maintained  because  it  carries  not  one  pound  of 
unnecessary  weight 

It  will  do  things  that  will  frighten  a  car  of  more 
horsepower  and  larger  carrying  capacity— and  go 
places  where  the  other  car  cant  follow. 


What  yo 

u  w 

ant 

in    a    motor    car   is   efficiency: 

auseeHic 

enc 

y.  o 

;>nd 

t  is  what 

the 

Reo  gives  you  every    minute 

nnd 

ry  houro 

f  the  da 

The  St.  Catharines  plar 

t  is 

ready    to   serve  all  Canada  at 

J^^ 

any  time  and  at  all  times. 

^^S^- 

It  does  not  need  to    r 

fer 

'^^ 

to     the     Reo     record    on 

the 

?3^>!*^^ 

'<f'< 

other  side  ot  the  border. 

It  rests  its  claims  for  your 
consideration  on  Canadian 
records  and  Canadian  results. 

Hundreds  of  Canadian 
farmers  and  ranchmen  are 
now  driving  the  Reo.  but  some 
day  there  will  be  thousands. 

The  sooner  you  investi- 
gate the  Reo.  the  sooner  your 
Reo  day  will  come-  from 
every  standpoint  it  will  win 
your  loya!  affection. 

See  the  Reo  at  any  of  these  principal  asenciet,  or  ask  for  the  address  of  the  sub-agent  nearest  you: 
Joseph  Maw  &  Co.,  Winnipeg.  Man..  Reo  Garage.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Ketct-um  &  Co..  Ottawa. 
Onf.,  W  Savior.  Trenton,  Onf .,  Auto  &  Supply  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  J.  A.  Pugiley  &  Co.,  St.  Johns. 
N  B  ,  Geo.  Phillips.  Woodstock,  N.B.,  A.  S.  Curty,  Amherst,  N.S  .  Stockwell  Motor  Co..  Montreal, 
Que .  A.  S  McDonald.  Sydney.  C.  B..  Geo.  Armstrong.  Perth,  N  B..  Cap.  Lovilt  Hines,  Yarmouth, 
N.S.,  Chas.  Gardner,  Foxboro,  Ont..  Frank  Smith.  Madoc.  Ont.,  Willis  McPherson,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED..  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


How  Can  You  Afford 

to   be   Without   a   Page    Gasoline    Engine 
When    the    Price    is    Made    so     Low? 


You  Know  the  Value  of   a   Gasoline 
Engine  on  the  Farm. 

Surely  it  hasn't  been  thiit  you  doubted  the  won- 
derful, many-sided  utility  of  this  labor  saving  that 
you  have  hesitated.  Price  has  caused  thousands 
to  delay — you  perhaps.  But  the  price  c\its  no 
figure  now,  for  the  price  of  the  Page  3]/^  Horse 
Power  engine  is  only  $138.00.  This  engine  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  yeais.  Thousands 
have  been  sold.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
under  the  mostti'ying  conditions— rough  liandling, 
over-loading,  poor  treatment,  long  continued  sei-- 
vice.  Yet  the  Page  has  in  every  case  given  abso- 
lute satisfaction,  and  maintained  its  enviable 
reputation. 

Uso  either  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

whichever    is    cheapest    and    easiest    to  get. 

Great  Power,  but  Light  in  Weight. 

Hence  they  can  be  readily  carried  from  one  part  of 
the  premises  to  anothei'.  {See  description  below, 
giving  weights,  etc..  etc.) 


Complete     equipmei 
water  and  gasoline 


Page  Farm  Engines 

Rob  Farm  Work  of  Drudgery 


Let  the  Page  do  all  the  hard  work  on  your  farm.  Turn  over  to  it  all  youi'  pumping.  Let  it  run 
your  cream  separator,  your  washing  machine.  Let  it  saw  your  wood,  shell  your  coin,  cut  your 
feed,  run  the  fanning  mill,  blow  your  forge  and  sharpen  your  tools.  These  aie  but  a  few  of  the 
tasks  that  the  Page  will  perform  for  you.  Surely  anything  that  will  relieve  you  of  all  this  work 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  small  price  asked.      Dealers  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 

SIZES  and  PRICES — Prices  quoted  below  are  for  engines  delivered  at  your  R.R.  station : 


Size  of  engine.  3,'2  h.p..  bore  3Jn  inches:  stroke  3'/2  inch 
speed  700  revolutions  per  minute  ;  pulley  6  inches  dia 
floor   space   22   x   36  ;   height  to   top   of 
tank  36  inches  :  shipping  weight  250  lbs, 
Price 


Size  of  engine.  6  h.p.;  bore  4%  inches; 
ter.  speed  600  revolutions  per  minute;  pulle 
floor  space  27  x  46  ;  height  41  inches: 
approximate  shipping  weight  360  lbs. 
Price 


$188.00 


30 


$138.00 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogue  A. 

DAYS"    ^^-i^^^^^^^^— ^^— 

TRIAL  The  Page  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Limited 


Page  Engines  are  ship- 
ped on  30  days"  trial  If 
theydonot  suit  they  can  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 


WALKERVILLE,   ONTARIO 

Branches:— Toronto, Cor.  King  Si.  W.  and  Atlantic  Ave.;  Montreal,  505-517  Notre  Dame 
St.  W.;  St.  John.  N.B.,  37  Dock  St. 

P  S-  If  interested  in  marine  engines  ask  for  Marine  Engine  Catalogue. 
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Dr  Thomas^'  I  1 


ECLECTRIC  OIL<S 


'p  IIERK  is  no  test  like  tlie  test  of  time— there 
is  no  sucli  safe  guide  for  suffering  humanity 
as  tlie  record  of  a  remedy  through  years  of  use. 
There  are  days  when  the  true  merit  of  any  reme- 
dy is  quiclily  discovered.  With  sufficient  good 
advertising  a  poor  preparation  may  live  for  a 
while  by  selling  once  to  many  people,  but  unless 
it  has  the  merit  which  will  cause  it  to  sell  again 
and  again  to  the  same  people  it  will,  within  a 
short   time,   be   heard   of  no   more. 

There  could  be  no  greater  evidence  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  than  its  long  and 
honorable  record.  While  one  preparation  after 
another  with  similar  claims  have  come  upon  the 
niarliet  and  then  disappeared,  Dr.  Thomas'  Ec- 
lectric Oil  has  immensely  increased  its  sales 
wholly  without  sensational  forms  of  advertising. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  wonderful 
blending  of  several  different  oils  each  of  which 
is  known  to  the  medical  world  for  its  curative 
and    penetrating   powers. 


hbed  into  the  affected  place  or  taken  in- 
ly for  croup,  coughs,  broncliitis,  etc.,  it  has 
vellous  way  of  vigorously  attacking  tronl>lp 
source  and  driving  it  forth  for  good. 


For  burns,  scalds  and  abrasion  of  the  skin  its 
soothing  and  healing  value  is  beyond  comparison. 

For  strains,  sprains,  bruises,  lame  back,  lum- 
bago, rheumatism  and  like  ailments,  its  effects 
are  nothing  less  than  m.irvellous  both  in  effect- 
iveness and   quick  action. 

Deep  seated  pains  yield  to  it  and  many  cases 
thought  to  have  become  chronic  have  given  way 
and  I)een  cured.  To  dispair  of  help  without 
giving  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  a  tliorough 
trial  is  foolish  indeed  when  thousands  have  found 
it   such   a   beneficial  remedy. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  keeps  in  any  clim- 
ate. Every  household  should  have  it  on  hand 
for  emergencies.  Sold  everywhere  in  2.5  cent 
bottles.  Prepared  only  by  the  Northrop  & 
Lvniaii   Co..    Limited,   Toronto. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W^V^^^^^ 


Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Carefully  the  Merits  of  Different  Makes 
of  Litter  Carriers  Before  Buying  an  Outfit 


DON'T  BE  SATISFIED  with  any  style  of  litter  carrier 
tliat  is  offered  to  you.  If  possible,  see  different  makes 
ill  operation  and  compare  them.  Should  you  be  unable 
to  do  this,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  new  cata- 
logue, which  describes  and  illustrates  the  BT.  Litter  Car- 
rier. By  reading  this  carefully  you  will  get  complete  in- 
formation and  we  know  yon  will  be  pleased  with  our 
outfit. 


The  BT.  LITTEK  CAURIEK  will  stand  your  most 
•aretnl  inspection.  It  is  sini|)le  in  <i)nstruction  and  is 
milt  to  last  a  lifetime.  We  use  double  purchase  in  lift- 
ng  and  have  a  straight  sprocket-chain  connection  for 
ifting,    with    which    it    is    possilile    to    attain    an    efficiency 

.1  ,,     Til       1      -o  Most    firms     use    a  worm    gear    lift. 

fO'",    of  tlic  enei!?\    of  tlie  operator  is  lost  in   friction.     I»  it  a 

Carrier  elevates  easier  and   (luicker  tlian  others? 

Send  us  a  sketch  showing  the  layout  of  your  stables,  with  measurements  thereon,  and 
let  us  know  where  you  wish  the  litter  carrier  to  run.  We  will  then  be  pleased  to  give  you 
an  estimate  as  to  tlie  cost  of  installing  and  send  complete  information. 

Now  is  the  time  when  a  little  carrier  is  most  useful  and  you  should  get  information 
and  prices  at  once.  Our  catalogue  is  free  and  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested  on 
request.     Write  us  to-day. 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Fergus,  Canada 


We  also  manufacture  Steel  Stalls, 
Stanchions    and    Hay   Tools. 
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We  will 
send  you 
this  $5.00 
Plume  for 


W^e  make  this  liberal  offer  to  you  for 
a  limited  time  only.  Simply  enclose 
$1.00  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  of  your  friends  to  whom  we  can 
send  our  catalogue,  and  we  will  send 
you,  charges  prepaid,  thisbeauti 
ful  16-inch  plume  in  any  color  you  wish. 
It  is  extra  wide  and  has  willowy  flues 
of  great  length  that  do  not  lose  their 
curl  easily.  Just  the  kind  of  a  plume 
that  would  cost  you  $5-00  at  any  retail 
store.  Send  your  money  to-day  by 
mail,  express  or  money  order,  as  it  is 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed. 
Remember  that  your  money  will  be 
refunded  if  the  plume  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 


New  York  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 


Dept.  FF. 


513-515  Broadway 


New  York 


to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Heart-Shape   Mixers 

are  the  best  for  thorough 
mixing,  and  for  perfect  con- 
crete for  every  purpose. 

All  Prices  from  $50.00  up 

and  all  machines  guaran- 
teed absolutely  satisfactory. 

We  make  hand  machines 
and  all  sizes  of  power 
machines. 

We  supply  Gasoline  En- 
gines for  running  mixers 
where  desired. 

For  your  own  work  or  for 
job  work  there  is  nothing 
that  will  equal  the  machines 
we  make. 

Get  our  Catalogue  showing  our  many 

customers,  you  will  know  some 

of  theme 


WETTLAUFER  BROS. 

178  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Every  Farmer  Needs  Drain  Tile 

WHY  NOT  START  A  TILE  FACTORY? 

We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the  plans  for 
the  outfit,  and  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  for  a  small 
factory  as  a  large  one. 

In  the  meantime  write  for  our  prices  on  all  sizes  of 
tile.     We  will  supply  you. 

DO    IT    NOW 

BECHTELS    LIMITED 

Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada 
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DOMINION 

aiXPliSS 
ley  Orders 
oreign  Cheques 
are  payable 
all  over  the  World. 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment 
of  produce,  tax,  gas  and 
electric  light  bills,  interest  on 
notes  and  mortgages,  insurance 
premiums,  subscriptions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  in  fact  in  payment  of  all 
kinds  of  accounts,  whether  in 
or  out  of  town. 

We  give  you  a  receipt 

and  if  the  remittance  goes 
astray  in  the  mails, 

we  refund  your  money 

or  issue  a  new  order  free  of 
charge. 

TRAVELLERS'   CHEQUES   ISSUED. 

MONEY   SENT   BY 

TELEGRAPH    AND   CABLE, 

When  purchasing  Goods  by  mail, 
ALWAYS  ren.it  by 

DOMINION    EXPRE'-,S    CO. 
MONEY  ORDERS 

FATES  FOR  MONEY  ORDERS  : 

:      TO       »1 
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Malmp  3Beacf)  College  TuITJ\ 

AFFILIATED  WITH  TORONTO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

RESIDENT    AND    DAY    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Primary  and  2nd  year    Collegiate  work.     Music,    Art,    Expression    and    Commercial    Courses. 
Excellent  staff  of  teachers. 

SECOND  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  22nd 

For  particulars  Write 

MRS.  A.  C.   COURTICE, 

Beach  Avenue,  Toronto.  Directress 


Central   British   Columbia 
WANTS  SETTLERS 

We  own  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Central  British 
Columbia.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

NORTH  COAST  LAND  CO.,  LIMITED 

Metropolitan  Building,    Vancouver,   B.C. 
Paid-up  capital,  $1,500,000.00. 


BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND  & 
TYPEWRITING 


We  teach  Bookkeeping-,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting-,  Penmanship  and  all 
other 

Commercial    Courses 

right  at  your  home  in  spare  time. 
Our  courses  are  the  BEST,  and  our 
instructors  the  ablest  in  Canada. 

WE    GUARANTEE    OUR    COURSES 
WE    PLACE     OUR    GRADUATES 

Take  your  course  with  us  and  save 
half  of  college  fees. 

Fill  in  name  and  address.  Cut  out 
this  ad.  and  mail  to  us  to-day  for 
particulars. 


Address 

Shaw    Correspondence     School, 

F.M.—       393  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


LANGUAGE  PILIS 


I  like  your  method  the  more  I  sludy  it.  and  I  think 
your -way  of  adding  to  one's  vocabulary  is  even  better 
than  sugar-coated  language  pills  " 

D   C.  A.. 

Hartney.  Man. 
If  you  wish  to  learn  a  language  for  SCHOOL  or  for 
LIFE,    use  the     DE    BRISAY    METHOD.       It    is    the 
shortest,  the  surest  and  most  pleasant  road  to  success. 
Courses  by  mail  in 

Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish 
Fees  $10 


Students  the  world  over. 


L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Tom  Jones,  M^r. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  E\n'opean  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  price.s. 

In    the   Heart   of    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Room*,   one    person 
bath    detached 
$1.50lo$2.00 


Pooms,   one    persor 
with  private  balh 
$200to$3.50 


Roomn,  two  persons 
bath    detached 
$2.50to$3  SO 


Rooms,  two  persons 
wiih  private  bath 
$3.00to$4.50 


FARMER'S— ADVERTTSTNG  SECTION 


m: 


rpi  T  ,        T  T  1       is  not    West   of  the 

1  he  Juast   Ltone   Liana    ^      r  ,       .  . 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario--- 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

"'X/rke  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      J,  OT'OTltO,     Ontario,    Canada 


Well,  Well! 


JHIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 
ANYONE 


'IdyedALL^hese 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

^         of  Goods 

-  u-ith  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

MO  chance  of  using  the  WRONG  Dye  for  the  Goods 
>ne  has  to  color.  All  colors  from  your  Druggist  of 
dealer  FREE  Color  Card  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 
I  he  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 


Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil 
Healed  a  Barb-Wire  Cut 
without  leaving  a  scratch 


Mrs.  Kate  McCrane,  of  Mow- 
BRAV,  Man.  ,  writes  : 
"Please  send  me  a  bottle  of 
your  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil.  I 
had  a  colt  cut  last  winter  with 
barb  wire— I  used  h.ilf  a  bottle  and 
it  healed  up  and  didn't  leave  a 
scratch.  Now  I  haveanothcrcolt 
that  has  got  cut  that  I  calculate 
to  heal  with  what  is  left,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  send  me 
another  bottle  if  I  should  happen 
to  need  it,  for  I  think  I  could  not 
get  on  without  it." 

For  all  kinds  of  wounds, 
bruises,  burns  and  sores 
on  animals  or  human 
beings,  Silver  Pine  Heal- 
ing Oil  is  a  quick,  safe  and 
wonderful  healer.  Keep  a 
bottle  on  hand  for  times  of 
need.  In  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00  bottles,  at 
your  dealer's  or  from  the 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,Liinlted,Toronto,Can. 


THE  PREMIER  -  ELECT  —  HON.  ROBERT  LAIRD  BORDEN 

MEMBER    FOR    HALIFAX,    NS. 


See  page  13 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


THE  COUNTRY'S  VERDICT 

The  j^eople  of  Canada  have  overwhelm- 
ingly declared  against  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  Most  significant — most 
perplexing  to  many — is  the  fact  that 
Canadian  farmers  have  themselves  em- 
phatically condemned  that  policy. 

Last  December  a  delegation  of  about 
one  thousand  farmers,  representing  the 
Grain  Growers,  the  Grangers  and  allied 
farmers'  organizations  from  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada,  went  to  Ottawa  and  pre- 
sented certain  demands  for  Governmental 
action.  One  of  these  demands  was  for 
Reciprocity  in  natural  products  with  the 
United  States.  Already  influenced  by 
memorials  of  local  branches  of  these  or- 
ganizations throughout  his  .summer  tour 
in  Western  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
took  the  delegation  upon  its  a.ssumption 
that  it  represented  the  farmers  of  Canada. 

The  Reciprocity  agreement  was  the  dir- 
ect and  immediate  result.  The  appeal  to 
the  farmers  in  the  election  revealed  the  re- 
markable fact  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
in  many  a  rural  district  in  Canada  were 
■opposed  to  the  new  policy. 

It  is  clear  that  organizations  and  organs 
which  voiced  these  demands  for  recipro- 
city did  not  adequately  represent  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  throughout  Canada. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some 
papers  circulated  to  farmers  have  for  long 
published  inflamed  and  misleading  edi- 
(orials  on  these  issues, 


What  then  was  the  reason  for  the  farm- 
ers' opposition  to  Reciprocity?  Not  party 
reasons  in  most  cases,  for  numerous  case.': 
are  known  of  Conservative  farmers  sup- 
porting it.  A  very  strong  "silent"  vote  of 
Liberal  farmers  against  the  new  policy  oc- 
curred. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  due  to  two  causes:  First,  a  doubt  of 
,-ecuring  any  new  advantage  in  marketing 
products;  and  second,  a  deep  national 
sen.*e  that  Canadians  would  do  well  to 
make  no  changes  which  would  in  any 
.sense  imperil  our  National  and  Imperial 
standing.  The  first  condition  or  .state  of 
opinion  probably  increased  as  the  election 
debate  raised  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  whether  in  farm  products  our 
Canadian  markets  would  be  flooded  by 
cheaper  "American"  products,  and  that  in 
mo.st  cases  no  better  market  existed  in  the 
United  States. 

It  takes  time  to  work  out  definite  con- 
clusions from  trade  statistics  upon  the 
wide  range  of  products  affected  by  the 
Pact.  Many  were  inclined  to  accept  the 
Agreement  at  first  as  just  the  thing  our 
farmers  needed,  and  as  not  requiring  close 
analysis.  But  the  last  days  of  the  discu.s- 
sion  revealed  many  convincing  facts  that 
condemned  Recii^rocity  as  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  above  all. 

We  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
slightest  ill-will  or  antagonism  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  But  a  solid  na- 
tional ."spirit  has    lieen    plainly    revealed, 
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which  will  only  increase  mutual  respect 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
We  will  continue  to  trade  with  them ;  and 
probably  the  tarift'  conmiission  promised 
by  Mv.  Borden  will  facilitate  that  trade  on 
a  basis  of  the  needs  of  our  farmers. 

A  pronounced  desire  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Inter-imperial  trade  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  indicated  by  the  farmers — not 
only  in  the  farmers'  petition  to  Parliament 
but  in  their  electoral  vote.  Mr.  Borden 
promised  the  farmers  of  the  West  that  the 
nud.son's  Bay  Railroad  would  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government,  and  this 
will  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  So  also 
will  the  establishment  of  a  chilled  meat 
trade,  which  was  similarly  promised. 

AVe  are  pleased  that  attempts  to  excite 
prejudice  again.st  the  other  industries  of 
Canada  were  unsuccessful.  Our  farmers 
understand  too  clearly  the  necessity  of 
having  our  own  raw  materials  worked  up 
in  Canada,  and  the  value  of  our  own  home 
market,  to  respond  to  unworthy  and  un- 
truthful arguments  of  the  sort. 

In  our  first  editorial  announcement  we 
said:  "The  two  great  factors  in  the  up- 
building of  Canada  are  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer.  The  farmer  is  the  more 
important.  He  has  had  no  general  or  spe- 
cial organizations  to  influence  publi>; 
opinion  or  legislative  action.  Those 
organizations  and  papers  promoted  to  sup- 
ply his  needs  have  been  captured  by  ex- 
tremists. They  have  appealed  to  preju- 
dice rather  than  to  good  judgment,  and 
have,  therefore,  failed  to  secure  the  en- 
I        dorsement  of  thinking  farmers." 

■  We  believe  the  farmers  at  this  election 

prove  our  words  correct.  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  was  the  only  farmer's  organ  that 
presented  both  sides  on  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  our  belief  that  abuses  of  protection 
exist.     A  Tariff  Commission  is  the  only 
sensible  means  of  correcting  them.     It  U 
I        our  belief  that  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  on 
j         many  articles  is  required,  but  it  mu.=!t  not 
I        injure  establi.shed    industries   and   invest- 
ments: of  which  more  in  due  season.   Yet 
we  believe  in   building  up  Canada,   and 
(hat  we  should  encourage  foreign  indus- 
tries to  establish  themselves  in  Canada.  In 
these  things  we    believe    the    farmers  of 
Canada  are  unanimous. 


Such  a  policy  has  created  our  prosperity 
— has  increased  the  importation  of  goods 
from  the  United  States.  Such  was  the 
])olicy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  govern- 
ment for  fifteen  years.  We  owe  him  every 
honor  in  the  day  of  his  defeat  for  that  and 
many  other  evidences  of  high  statesman- 
.«hip. 

Agriculture  under  the  new  government 
should  prosper.  Economies  should  be  in- 
stituted that  will  enable  greater  aid  to  this 
the  greate.«t  industry  of  all.  Since  our 
first  Lssue  we  have  urged  a  greater  and 
more  progressive  expenditure  in  this  de- 
partment. We  shall  in  subsequent  issues 
outline  what  we  believe  .should  be  the  poli- 
cy of  the  new  government  in  this  respect. 

The  election  is  over.  We  should  shake 
hands  with  our  political  opponents  and 
combine  with  them  in  shouting  for  Can- 
ada! We  should  continue  the  good  work 
of  .studying  national  problems;  determin- 
ed to  join  hands  with  all  fellow-citizens  in 
solving  them ;  and  we  should  remember 
that  city  workers  and  farmers  are  true 
partners  in  co-operation,  for  mutual  pros- 
perity and  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  our  Empire. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Now  that  there  is  to  be  a  re-organization 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Ot- 
tawa, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
outstanding  defects  of  the  late  administra- 
tion will  be  eliminated. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  a  Deputy 
Minister  who  was  not  prominently  iden- 
tified with  agriculture.  A  lawyer  by  pro- 
fe.s.sion,  he  brought  to  the  office,  no  doubt, 
considerable  ability  along  administrative 
lines.  The  work,  however,  of  the  second 
in  command  in  this  big  department  de- 
mands much  more.  There  must  be  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship  with  the  details 
and  sympathies  of  the  great  farminrf 
classes.  Re  must  be  inspired  with  broad 
ideas  of  national  progress,  in  fact,  a  con- 
structive genius,  to  aid  most  succc'^sfully 
the  Minister  in  his  important  work.  Mr. 
Borden  has  repeatedly  claimed  for  the 
farmer  that  more  attention  .«hould  be  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  Farmer's  Magazine 
has  suggested  such  to  the  late  Covern- 
ment  time  and  again,  and  he  will  be  wise 
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in  his  (lay  if  lie  insists  upon  a  radical 
move  in  i'aAor  of  a  hetlcr  service  to  the 
farmer. 

One  of  the  lirst  moves  in  connection 
with  this  cleaning  up  should  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  Patent  Ofhce  and  the  copy- 
right work  from  this  Department.  Then 
will  follow  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
funds  among  the  various  standing  de- 
partments. Agriculture  occupies  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  millions  of  our 
trade  and  commerce. 

Farmer's  Magazine  looks  to  the  new 
Premier  for  a  strong,  capable  and  pro- 
gressive Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
new  regime. 


THE  DISHONEST  TREE  JOBBER 

When  the  orchard  lover  finJ.s  ;u:  apple 
tree  fruiting  in  the  Spring  for  the  iirftt 
time,  his  curiosity  for,  and  caro  of,  that 
ti'oe  jnight  almost  be  designated  o.?  tciudo" 
During  the  growing  season  he  adn)ires  its 
'infolding  development  and  specuhites  up- 
on the  exactness  of  nature's  laws  wluch 
permit  of  a  harvest  of  certainty  from  a 
known  seeding. 

Row  disappointing  then,  is  I'le  season 
of  harvest,  to  find  that  the  Spy,  tliat  was 
expected,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  for 
nothing  misfit.  Such  has  been  ihe  exper- 
ience of  many  a  fruit-grower.  Trees  tlial 
were  properly  labelled  avJ,  planted  witJi 
all  faith  in  the  labelling,  ha\e  tnrned  out 
to  be  a  fake  game  of  some  crooked  so- 
called  nurseryman. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  every  pro\ince 
^)f  Canada  nurserymen  r)\  I'epute  who  ha\e 
(•onscientiou.sly  labored  inc  a  lifetime  to 
develop  suitable  varieties,  and  to  send  out 
the  best  that  they  could.  The  man  who 
buys  from  them  is,  barring  unavoidable 
accidents,  generally  little  disappointed  in 
the  results. 

Unfortunately  the  love  of  a  bargain  and 
the  desire  to  save  an  immediate  cent,  has 
led  many  planters  to  snap  eagerly  at  the 
attracting  offer  of  some  new,  but  widely 
advertised,  nurseryman.  His  reputation 
matters  little  so  long  as  the  buyer  does  not 
know  him.  The  stock  arrives  all  right 
and  it  is  a  few  years  before  the  trouble  is 
disclosed.     Time  and  circumstance    then 


heal  over  many  old  sores.  And  so  the  old 
game  goes  on. 

_A  nurseryman  recently  told  the  Editor 
of  an  experience  of  his.  In  the  usual 
course  of  events,  they  had  a  large  number 
of  Gano,  Ben  Davis  and  Stark  apple  trees 
left  over  after  the  spring  delivery.  A 
stranger  came  in  one  day  and  wanted  to 
buy  several  thousand  trees.  These  were 
shown  him.  The  price  was  fixed.  By  a 
special  request,  the  purchaser  was  allowed 
to  label,  bundle  and  crate  the  trees  on  the 
place. 

A  little  later,  upon  a  visit  being  made 
to  the  shipping  yards,  what  was  the  nur- 
seryman's surprise,  to  find  the  bundles 
labelled  choice  Spies,  Baldwins,  Blen- 
heims and  others.  The  game  was  up.  He 
ordered  the  deal  cancelled  and  the  farmers 
were  protected. 

Now  to  the  farmer  getting  this  healthy 
looking  stock,  the  fraud  would  not  be 
known  for  some  time,  and  he  would,  in 
the  meantime,  inform  his  neighbors  of 
what  beautiful  trees  he  had  secured  at 
such  low  rates. 

A  word  to  the  wise  fanner  and  planter 
is  sufficient.  This  is  the  game  of  the  dis- 
honest jobber  every  time.  Keep  your  con- 
tracts on  file.  Be  sure  of  your  trees.  But, 
above  all,  deal  with  the  long-established, 
reputable  nurseryman,  even  if  the  trees  do 
cost  five  cents  each  more.  It  pays.  You 
can't  afford  to  run  chances  in  orchard 
planting.    Our  lives  are  too  short. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL   EXAMINATION 

The  Country  School  lost  one  of  its 
bright  spots  when  the  Christmas  publit- 
examination  went  out  of  fashion.  Less 
than  a  score  of  years  ago  it  was  the  gen- 
eral custom  for  the  Country  School  teach- 
ers, to  hold  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  -i 
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general  ivview  ol'  the  wui'k  done  (luriii<> 
llie  term.  To  this  the  pareiit.s  ol'  tlie  sec- 
tion were  invited.  They  l)ruught.  good 
cheer  and  encouraging  attention,  and  all 
in  all  the  affair  had  a  toning  effect  upo/i 
school  life.  The  pupils  looked  forwarci  to 
the  day  with  jubilation.  The  teacher  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  the  homes  of 
his  pupils.  M'e  say  his,  because  as  a  rule 
the  country  schools  at  that  time  had  male 
teachers  whose  influence  over  the  scliolar.- 
was  generally  of  a  high  order. 

It  encotu'aged  public  address.  Tlie  pu- 
pils were  taught  to  appear  on  the  platform 
in  good  style.  The  crude  manners  of  those 
ratepayers,  whose  education  along  these 
lines  had  been  neglected,  gradually  wore 
away.  The  extempore  speech  revealed  to 
the  bashful  one  his  possible  powers  and 
awakened  in  him  the  desire  to  help  create 
a  healthy  and  progressive  public  opinion. 
Unfortunately  the  present  sj^stem  has  over- 
looked this  feature  of  rural  life. 

After  all,  the  one  great  point  in  rural 
education  is  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent, conscious  and  reliant  spirit 
among  the  people.  It  is  all  right  to  hoist 
the  flag.  The  introduction  of  nature  stud- 
ies and  manual  training  marks  advance- 
ment. Many  saner  views  of  teaching  avQ 
rightly  displacing  some  of  the  fallacies  of 
the  old.  <     \ 

Yet  the  old  has  its  lessons,  and  the 
things  that  make  for  good  in  that  system 
cannot  be  despised.  The  examination 
system  was  one  of  them  and  it  would  be 
well  if  every  school  in  Canada  would  hol.l 
a  public  exhibition  of  its  work  and  a  pro- 
gram of  platform  exercises  on  the  closing 
day  of  this  autumn  term. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOAN  BANKS 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Canadian  Bank- 
ing system  because  of  its  conservative  and 
monopolistic  tendencies.  These  critics 
say  that  their  deposits  are  received  at  three 
per  cent.,  and  their  call  loans  repaid  at 
seven  and  eight  per  cent.,  and  that  this  is 
unfair  to  the  small  producer  and  strug- 
gling man  at  the  bottom. 

Again,  many  farmers  feel  the  rank  in- 
justice, as  they  say,  at  the  difliculties  they 
are  put  to,  by  reason  of  their  inability  t(i 


get  credit  on  their  gootls  when  they  need 
it. 

'J'liese  spnllerings  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  body  pohtic  may  be  totally  neglect- 
ed by  the  financial  magnate.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  some  room  for  discontent. 
The  farmer  has  in  many  cases  to  get  se- 
curity and  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  a 
Henry  at  Cano.ssa,  in  order  to  induce 
some  stripling  manager  of  a  country 
branch  to  advance  him  a  loan  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  and  an  undoubted  security. 
Few  farmers  are  bad  creditors. 

In  Germany,  the  Banking  systems  ha\e 
gone  a  long  way  in  relieving  just  such  a 
situation.  In  fact,  many  of  the  old  coun- 
tries, usually  regarded  as  inferior  to  us  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  have  succeeded  in 
putting  a  good  working  agricultural  loan 
banking  system  before  the  farmers  that 
merits  our  attention. 

The  Bavarian  Central  Loan  Bank  has 
submitted  its  17th  annual  report  to  the 
General  Meeting  at  Munich. 

This  loan  Bank  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  the  Bavarian  Agricultural 
credit  Banks;  they  deposit,  with  it,  their 
surplus  funds  and  receive  loans  from  it. 

The  principle  of  the  bank  is  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  its  members  from  suffer- 
ing by  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  rate 
of  discount. 

This  central  Bank  pays  3^/4  per  cent, 
interest  on  deposits  on  current  account, 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  a  day's  notice, 
while  those  requiring  6  months'  notice  get 
31/2  per  cent.  Canadians,  as  a  rule,  get 
nothing  on  current  account,  although  they 
are  rigidly  charged  for  any  overdraft,  how- 
ever slight. 

Better  still,  it  takes  only  4  per  cent,  on 
loans,  and  in  no  case  charges  any  broker- 
age. Canadian  farmers  often  pay  more 
like  10  per  cent,  for  the  same. 

Comparing  its  average  rates  of  interest 
on  loans  with  that  of  the  Bank  of  Ger- 
many we  find  that  while  that  of  the  Bank 
of  Germany  was  5.33  per  cent,  in  1910, 
the  average  rate  of  the  Central  Loan  Bank 
was  4.17  in  the  same  year  and  4  per  cent 
in  1909.  The  Canadian  Banks  do  not 
make  public  this  interesting  side  of  their 
financial  dealings. 

This  system  as  worked  out  in  Bavaria 
with  its  co-operative  bonds  is  proving 
satisfactory.     It  greatly  assists  the  small 
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land  owner  or  fanner  and  prevents  in 
many  cases  the  destructive  liquidation  of 
agricultural  assets,  which  to  many  agricul- 
turists means  so  much  in  the  great  struggle 
for  existence. 


WANTED— A    TEACHER- SALARY 
$1,000 

Earl  Grey,  upon  opening  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto,  made  a 
plea  for  the  better  remuneration  of  the 
country  school  teacher. 

Tliis  is  in  line  with  the  contentions  th-it 
have  been  made  by  Farmer's  Magazine  in 
almost  every  issue,  since  our  inception. 

Country  life  demands  men  in  her  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  just  as  important  to  de- 
velop and  train  the  minds  of  the  country 
boy  or  girl  as  it  is  to  teach  with  all  the 
modern  methods  and  appliances  given  to 
the  students  of  tlie  highly  organized  city 
.schools.  In  fact,  it  is  more  important.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  re- 
tain the  rural  community  high  in  ideals, 
noble  in  purposes  and  well  trained  in  the 
ways  of  men. 

And  it  takes  men  who  are  endowed  with 
these  same  qualities  of  soul  to  lead  the 
students  in  this  foundation-laying  proces'^. 

We  will  get  men  to  fill  these  positions 
when  we  pay  them  enough.  The  good 
man  does  not  work  for  money,  but  money 
talks  so  loudly  and  captivates  tliem  so  well, 
while  there  are  so  many  other  ways  of 
aiding  mankind,  tliat  the  successful  tench- 
er  has  been  discouraged  by  his  continual 
grind  for  existence  on  a  starvation  salary. 

Sir  James  Whitney's  Government  i< 
receiving  handsomely  in  the  matter  of 
revenues  from  tlie  Succession  Duties' 
tax.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  tax  was  debated  at  everv 
hustincs  in  the  countrv  and  the  editor  of 


ihe  Farmer's  Magazine  at  that  time  justi- 
fied the  imposition  of  the  tax.  Few  people 
to-day  will  object  to  its  operation.  The 
great  principle  which  underlies  it  is,  that 
capital  has  been  gathered  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws  and  has  not,  by  reason 
of  our  inadequate  methods  of  taxation, 
been  returning  to  the  government  its  share 
of  our  running  expenses. 

The  Provincial  Government  did  well 
when  they  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of 
this  income  for  the  support  of  Toronto 
University.  But  Toronto  University  oidy 
reaches  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  popu'atiop 
and  consequently  all  this  stream  of  money 
is  spent  for  the  development  of  a  few.  It 
is  true  that  the  few  exert  a  gnat  iniiuence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  other  99  per  cent., 
yet  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  divert  some 
nf  the  gold  into  the  side  cliaanel.s  of  the 
j:ublic  schools  of  the  province.  It  is  an 
irrigation  .system  that  would  cause  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  and  inspire 
the  country  school  sections,  now  poor  in 
ideals  and  opportunities,  to  assunu-  their 
])roper  place  in  our  citizenship. 

The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  re- 
turns in  Ontario  from  the  Succession  Du- 
ties this  year  will  aggregate  a  million  dol- 
lars. Let  us  have  some  of  this  noney  for 
our  country  school  teachers.  Ihtvv,  is  a 
working  ^ilatform  for  the  private  menil:)ers 
of  our  Legislature.  A  i^reat  good  to  tlie 
rural  .sections  will  be  done  without  vraiting 
fur  Country  Life  Commissions  to  perfoiin 
,.  post  mortem  on  the  lit nation. 


CANADA'S  CLIMATIC  CONTRADIC- 
TIONS 

October's  red  and  gold  emblazons  forth 
upon  our  consciousness  that  the  long  leaf- 
less days  and  lamp-lit  evenings  of  Can- 
ada's Winter  season  are  fa.-^t  approaching. 

The  remark  is  often  heard  that  our 
Canadian  climate  would  be  much  more 
ideal,  were  a  month  to  l)e  chopped  off 
either  end  of  this  sea.'^on.  That  is,  if  .sum- 
mer lingered  longer  and  the  balmy  breez- 
es of  .spring  sooner  awoke  to  life  the  dor- 
mant buds. 

The  furnace,  stove  or  grate  has  to  bo 
used  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 
Coats  and  heavy  apparel  may  be  seen  in 
use  in  the  many  parts  of  our  country  in 
almost  every  month  of  the  calendar. 
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Our  climate  .^eenis  to  be  a  bundle  of 
contradictions.  Kipling  was  reviled  by 
niauY  for  calling  us  the  'I^ady  of  the 
Snows".  Yet  snow  has  been  known  to  fall 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  Even  in  tlie 
peach  l)elt  of  Ontario  and  the  sunny  val- 
leys of  J^ritish  Columbia  frosts  have  oc- 
I'urred  during  each  of  the  twelve  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  have  passed 
the  whole  winter  in  the  West  and  East 
without  the  extra  protection  of  an  over- 
coat. Wheat  has  ripened  and  vegetables 
come  to  big  maturity  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  opening  days 
of  last  July  will  be  long  remembered  as 
ones  in  which  Canadian  apples  cooked  on 
the  trees  and  a  tropical  sun  drove  a  pant- 
ing humanity  to  the  roof  garden  and  the 
cool  rece.sses  bj'-  her  many  inland  waters. 

Truly,  indeed.  Canadian  climates  are 
an  enigma  to  the  outeider,  a  whip  to  the 
slothful  and  a  stimnlant  to  genius. 

Withal,  we  are  wonderfully  blessed. 
The  winter  rains  of  British  Columbia  fall- 
ing upon  her  flower-scented  verdure  and 
soil,  patter  out  a  pleasant  music  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  gentle  Chinook  awakes 
raptures  of  delight  unable  to  find  articu- 
lation in  language.      The    crystal    air  of 


a  Manitoba  midwinter's  day  scintillates  its 
gems  of  joy  that  only  the  Westerner  knows 
how  to  appreciate. 

The  salt  sea  flakes  of  foam  that  dash 
over  the  Maritime  coasts  infuse  a  vigor 
that  has  made  Nova  Scotia  a  mother  of 
men. 

Down  in  the  paradi.«e  of  Niagara  under 
its  leafy  trees  of  August  and  September 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  revel  in  the 
delicate  plush  of  a  hi.scious  peach. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  country  of  delights. 
As  one  of  the  farm  .speakers  at  Ottawa 
said  last  Deceml)er,  it  is  a  climate  that 
weeds  out  all  undesirables. 


WHO  KNOWS  ABOUT  THIS  PAPER? 

Several  orders  for  the  Farmer's  Review, 
Ltd.,  have  been  arriving  of  late  at  the 
offices  of  the  publishers  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. 

We  do  not  know  of  such  a  publication 
as  the  Review.  The  Post  Office  authorities 
advise  us  that  there  is  no  .such  paper. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  its  regular  corps 
of  agents  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  who  have  subscribed  for  the 
Farmer's  Review  as  to  whether  they  have 
secured  a  copy  of  that  paper,  if  .«uch  there 
be. 


Speaking  for  the  Farmers  of  Canada,  "  Farmer's  Magazine  " 
demands  of  the  New  Government :  — 


1.  Intelligent    Reorganization    of    the   Domonion    Department  of  Agri- 

culture. 

2.  A  Bigger  Vote  of  Money  for  the  Work  of  the  Department. 

3.  Broader  and    More    Intensive   Development    of    Agriculture    in    the 

Department. 

4.  Proper  Co-operation  with     Provincial    Departments    of    Agriculture 

to  Avoid  Overlapping. 

5.  Extended  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  Mail. 

6.  Better  Pay  to  Rural  Postmasters. 

7.  Nationalization  of  Telephones  and  Telegraphs. 
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The  New  Premier 

An  Appreciation 


By  F.  M.  Chapman,  B.A. 


I  first  saw  the  new  Pieinier  iu  the  Kus.sell  Hou^^e 
dining-room  six  years  ago.  A  shock  of  dark  hair 
overtopped  a  solid,  serious-looking  counteuauce, 
which  seemed  built  for  greater  questions  than  poli- 
tical sophistries  and  party  intrigue. 

lie  and  Mrs.  Borden  were  dining  alone.  He  had 
been  but  a  few  years  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  as 
one  watched  him,  the  thoughts  naturally  rambled 
over  the  seemingly  big  space  of  years,  when  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  fill  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  so 
impregnably  at  that  time  sat  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on 
Parliament  Hill. 

There  was  not  that  fascinating  personality,  thai 
cheerful  bonhomie  about  the  man,  which  in  some 
men  seems  to  hold  one  in  thrall.  The  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  John  or  jovial  Dick  McBride  was 
so  great  that  even  his  folloAvers  were  not  dreaming 
of  an  early  occupation  of  the  treasury  benches. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Borden  has  continued  to  lead  the 
opposition  against  a  forlorn  hope.  The  new  turn  of 
affairs  was  almost  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  new- 
premier  as  it  was  to  the  whole  Conservative  party  at 
large. 

The  laurel  crown  from  Canada  came  surprisingly 
sudden  to  the  man  from  Halifax.  The  evening  of 
September  21st  must  have  carried  news  of  a  serious 
import.  Joy  and  responsibility  connningle  strange- 
ly in  the  human  breast.  The  emotions  hold  conflict 
with  reason  and  in  the  ordinary  man,  dethronement 
of  the  judgment  is  the  temporary  result. 
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In  these  nioiiieuts  llie  Premier-elect  proved  his 
greatness;  he  vindicated  the  confidence  of  Canadians 
by  his  first  utterances,  when  th(;  whole  world  had 
tlieir  ears  to  the  telephone.  His  message  was  one  of 
peace — peace  and  no  ill-will  to  the  great  nation  to 
our  south.  The  ultimatum  of  Canada  was  only  a 
healthy  assertion  of  our  own,  in  the  confidence  we 
felt  in  being  able  to  paddle  our  own  canoe. 

Never  was  the  like  witnessed  in  party  govern- 
n)ent  before.  The  Borden  Administration  is  placed 
in  power  on  the  record  of  prosperity  as  established 
by  the  previous  Administration.  The  very  successes 
of  the  Liberals  were  the  stepping  stone  to  this  suc- 
cession. 

The  next  move  of  the  man  gave  the  human  touch 
to  the  triumph.  He  visited  his  mother — on  the  his- 
toric sands  of  Grand  Pre,  N.S.,  where  the  incoming 
tide  told  to  the  devoted  head,  that  the  honors  of  the 
foremost  people  in  the  world  had  been  showered  on 
her  son.  That  meeting  touched  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
l)le,  and  the  man  Borden  rode  into  the  hearts  of  the 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Basis  of  Minas. 

It  is  well  Canada's  public  life  has  been  set  in 
such  a  relief  of  honor,  integrity  and  justice. 

The  white  plume  of  our  seventy-year-old  Henry 
HI  Navarre  went  down  gallantly  to  defeat  in  the  van 
of  a  great  question.  Sir  Wilfrid  in  defeat  and  Mr. 
Borden  in  office,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  true 
greatness  of  our  Canadian  people,  and  the  majesty 
of  an  unsullied  private  life  in  the  midst  of  contend- 
ing and  conflicting  political  battles. 

Halifax  shook  hands  across  three  provinces  with 
Arthabascaville.  The  people's  sentiment  has  been 
stirred.  The  sober  second  thoughts  of  our  people 
cannot  be  far  wrong.  The  nation  lives  and  justice 
and  truth  will  prevail,  so  long  as  gentlemen  of  this 
type  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  governments  of 
Canada. 
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^A^lltre  all  the  cattle  judging  was  done  in  Toronto. 

The  Glory  of  Agriculture 

By 

F.  C.  Mackenzie 


INCREASED  majorities  are  fasliionabk- 
now,  but  it  is  nevertheless  encouraging 
when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  attendance  of  the  truly  great 
Exhibitions  of  Canada.  If  we  mea- 
sure up  the  importance  of  a  coun- 
try by  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
her  people,  and  the  interest  taken  in  thu 
agricultural,  live  stock  and  the  machinery 
exhibits  at  her  exhibitions,  then  Canada's 
Fairs  outrank  in  importance  any  country 
on  the  continent.  The  mathematical  side 
in  a  country's  population  does  not  always 
rank  it  first.  Canadians  rejoice  that  they 
have  in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
at  Toronto,  a  Fair    of    which    the  whole 


A\'orld  is  in  envy,  while  at  the  Western  in 
London,  the  Central  at  Ottawa,  the  Indus- 
trial at  Winnipeg,  and  the  Dominion  at 
various  points  in  its  course,  each  has  piled 
up  records  this  year  for  enthusiasm  and 
attendance  that  bespeaks  well  the  high 
plane  of  intelligence  of  our  Northern 
peoples. 

The  need  of  machinery  to  meet  our  ex- 
panding resources  in  agriculture  was  never 
more  apparent.  The  inventor  and  the 
manufacturer  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  lead 
in  this  progress.  No  corner  of  the  exhibi- 
tion had  more  interested  throngs  of  people 
or  attracted  more  favorable  conmient  than 
the  displays  of  machinery  in  the  halls  and 
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Dorset  horned  sheep  attract  visitors   by  their  be 


for  their  prolificacy. 


improvised  teiit.<.  Makers  have  been  be- 
hind with  orders  all  the  season.  The  in- 
tense interest  taken  in  silos,  in  cement  ma- 
chinery, in  gasolene  engines  and  farm 
tractors  was  a  revelation  to  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.  The  telephone,  the 
Auto,  are  now  being  considered  as  a  possi- 
bility by  every  farmer,  whereas  a  year  or 
so  ago  these  were  in  the  class  of  curiosities. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  has  been 
aroused  and  the  display  put  up  at  Toronto 
by  the  Provincial  Governments  was  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pride  in  our  country  and  of 
our  increasing  importance.  The  Maple 
Leaf  and  the  Beaver  bid  well  to  stand  in 
the  world's  forefront  just  as  they  crest  the 
continent  geographically. 

The  C.N.E.  gave  promise  of  a  million 
attendance.  Rain  was  the  only  excuse  for 
not  reaching  the  mark.  As  it  was,  the  at- 
tendance beat  anything  else  in  its  history 
and  one  day  alone  brought  out  over  151,- 
000  people. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
increase  in  the  live  stock  exhibits.  The 
finest  bunch  of  horses  that  ever  crossed  a 
Fair  ring  lined  up  at  Toronto.  Nearly 
a  thousand  equine  beauties  were  entered 
for  competition,  so  that  the  stables  of  Stan- 
ley Barracks  had  to  be  called  in  for  over- 
flow meeting. 


In  cattle,  the  dairy  breeds  and  beef 
breeds  surpassed  all  previous  efforts,  while 
the  quality  of  the  animals  easily  rivalled 
the  Smithheld  or  Royal  shows  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  in  the  Shorthorn  classes 
the  Judge,  Mr.  J.  L.  Reid,  of  Aberdeen, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  goodness  that  was  a 
new  thing  in  exhibitions  to  him. 

And  the  prizes  were  handsome.  A  spec- 
tacular fight  for  the  $500  prize  in  Hol- 
stein  cattle  brought  out  200  entries  and 
Judge  W.  II.  Standish,  of  Lyons,  Ohio, 
had  the  test  of  his  life.  Many  new  exhi- 
bitors appeared  and  one  of  these  succeeded 
in  winning  the  big  prize.  The  story  is 
seen  in  the  photos  herewith. 

No  finer  exhibit  was  seen  than  that  of 
the  Ayrshires  whose  ribbons  were  placed 
by  W.  F.  Stephens,  Hutingdon,  Que. 

Professor  Scoville,  of  Kentucky,  placed 
the  awards  on  the  Jerseys.  This  much  love 
of  breed  was  stronger  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

In  .sheep  and  swine  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  the  general  enthusiasm.  A  noted 
increase  in  the  w'hite-belted  Hampshire 
hogs,  and  a  1,300-lb.  Yorkshire  made  the 
star  performances. 


THE  GLORY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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The  story  of  field  aiul  orchard  was  well 
told  in  the  Horticultural  building.  Lamb- 
ton  County  cut  the  ice  in  a  new  move  and 
came  out  with  a  splendid  county  exhibit 
with  figures  to  show  what  unheard  of 
riches  were  possible  in  Ontario. 

The  Glory  of  our  Agriculture  is  best 
told  in  picture  and  Farmer's  Magazine 
herewith  presents  a  group  of  photos  taken 
expressly  for  them  by  men  on  the  grounds 
of  the  several  Fairs.  It  is  a  story  of  agri- 
culture triumphs,  an  object  lesson  of  pro- 
gress and  a  guarantee  of  our  future. 


OTTAWA. 

The  Central  Canada  Fair  is  pushing  out 
at  every  side.  The  attendance  of  live  stock, 
like  that  of  Toronto,  was  so  much  greater 
than  usual  that  some  big  shifts  had  to  be 
made  in  the  accommodation. 

President  T.  C.  Bates  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Mahon  were  busy  men.  The  loyal  support 
that  at  last  has  come  to  this  Fair,  has  cheer- 
ed the  whole  executive.  For  21  years  the 
genial  secretary  has  guided  its  affairs  and 
as  he  comes  of  age  in  the  service,  he  finds 


Three  horse  turnout  at  Toronto.      All  beauties. 
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good  fellow,  while  lii,<  French-Canadian 
cattle  and  his  French-Canadian  horses 
compared  most  favorahlj'  with  the  other 
breeds  present. 

The  exhibit  of  apples  was  a  revelation 
for  those  people  in  Ontario  and  the  West 
who  were  in  doubt  about  the  influence  of 
Ottawa's  latitude  on  successful  apple 
<i;rowing.     The  work  of  the  central  experi- 


SECRETARY  McMAHON.  OF  OTTAWA. 

He   celebrated  his  21   years  with  the  Central  Fair 
by   the   biggest   show  in  its  history. 

that  tlie  best  Fair  iu  its  liistory  has  been 
eelebratec''  with  him.  Permanent  biiild- 
ings  are  now  being  erected.  Next  year 
will  see  many  of  the  old  ones  torn  down. 
A  machinery  hall  is  urgently  needed  and 
46,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  would  not 
accommodate  the  demand  upon  this  build- 
ing. 

The    French-Canadian    was    ,'^eeu    in 
great  numbers.     The  habitant  is  a  truly 


Berkshires  from  Jericho.       1st  prize  pen    at 
Owned  by   W.    J.  Gilliland.  of   Jericho. 


Londo 
Ont. 


The  Champion   French-Canadian   Bull    at   Qua 


Sweepstalie    Holstein    Heifer    at    Toronto   and   Ottawa 
—  Owned    by  Haley   Bros.,   of   Springford.  Ont. 
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mental  farm  in  developing  new  varieties 
was  a  revelation  to  everybody.  The  Banks 
of  the  Rideau  will  see  increasing  glories 
as  the  nation  grows,  and  agriculture  in 
Central  Canada  is  fully  alive. 

THE  WESTERN  FAIR. 

The  Western  Canada  Fair  at  London, 
1911,  accentuates  the  need  of  new  clothe-, 
for  much   of  its   accommodations   is  oul- 
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grown.  Expansion  in  any  direction  is  im- 
possible as  the  Fair  grounds  are  entirely 
hemmed  in  by  the  growing  city. 

Secretary  R.  M.  Hunt  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  bigger  grounds  will 
have  to  be  sought  and  those  outside  of  the 
city  limits. 

Last  year  they  excluded  the  side  shows 
and  found  that  the  attendance  fell  off  con- 
siderably. This  year  there  was  a  plethora 
of  shows  and  of  exhil)its.  The  whole 
ground  was  one  mass  of  tent  exhibits  and 
people.  It  was  truly  the  farmer's  Fair  for 
two  days  of  the  week  and  agriculture  was 
at  its  best.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  beat  all 
records.     Farmers  seemed  to  be  enthused 


This   bipr   gray   shire   attracted  much   attention    at 

Toronto.    He   moves   well   and    has    exceptionally 

clean    loss   under    his    massive    body.      Champion. 

Owned    by  Porter   Bros..  Appleby,  Ont. 
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The  Grand  Champion  HoIsteinlBull  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto-      Owned  and  exhibited  by  P.  D.  McArthv 
North   Georgetown.  Quebec. 
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MHi.' 

Judging  the  Leicesteis. 
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with  an  cawakening  consciousness  of  theiv 

future  and  interest  and  inquiry  were  read 

on  every    visiting    face.      The    people  of 

Western  Canada  are  going  to  hear  more  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^_^^^_^  ^^  ^^^,_^,^  ^^.,,^  ^,^  ^^^^p, 

the  great  Western  Fair  as  times  progress.  PoUed  Angus  cow  at  both  xoronth  and  Londot 


First  in   the  2-year  old   Jersey   class  at   Toronto  —  almost   ideal    lype.     Owned   by   Sir   Wm.   Mackenz 
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A   beautiful   Jersey   matron — sweepstakes   cow   at   Toronto.      Owned  by   Sir   \Villiam   Mackenzie. 


C.  N.  li.      Shorlhorns.  Herefords  and  Ayrshi 
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The   caltle  delight  in   their    daily   bath.      This   Short- 
horn and  attendant  are   familiar  to  many. 
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Crayke  Mikado,  the  champion  hackney  at  Toronto  more  than  once.      Owned  by    Miss  K.  L    Wilks.  Gait, 
and  Imported  by  Graham  &  Renfrew. 


Capt.   Robson's  herd   leader,   at  the   London   Fair 
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Prof.  Grenside.  V.S..  of  Guelph.  driving  Messrs.  Crow  &  Murray's  winning  [horse  during  the  judging. 


Prize   Lincoln  ram   2  shear   at    L.ondon.      Hugh 
McLean,'  of   Wyoming    Ont. 
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t.  J.   Fleming,   the  genial    manaeer    of    Ihe    Toronto 

Street  Railway,  led   out  this   Mackenzie   yearling 

but  he    was  too   big  for  the  camera. 


Clydesdales  in  the    review  at  Toronto.      The  photographer   is 
champion  in  the  centre.      Robt,  Graham  always  walks 


jrk    on    Gormleys    Canadian-bred 
ly    in    step    with    hi*    horSe. 
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jbby  Burns,  the  best  one  of  the  big  Morris  six-horse  team  of  Clydesdales,  beine  driven  by  his  breeder, 
Alex.  Doherty,  of  Scarboro,  York  Co.,  Ontario. 


Belgians   at  their   best.     Miners   big   six   at   Toronto.     Note   their  blocky  build. 
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Junior  and  Gr 


Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby"  8216.  CudiiiiJiou  IluUlem  i  year-oia  oi  the  vvor 
gave  in  12  months  16.850  lbs.  millc  containing  832  lbs.  butter,  and  had  two 
is  now  4  years  old  and  just  completed  a  7-day  record  of  30.76  lbs.  butter, 
lbs.    butter,   both    of  which  are   Canadian    records.     She    is  pronounced   by   exr 


:or  yearly  production.  She 
les  within  13  months.  She 
i  a  30-day  record  of  125K 
s   to  be   a    perfect  show  cow. 
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Tig  'Wood's  Holstein,  which  won  the  $500  pr 


'Jimmy   Leask"  is   a   name  that    accompanies 
beef  production   in   Canada. 


icision    No.   82919.       1st    prize    3-year-old     Percheron 
lareat  London.     Owned  by  Poiter  and  Eaid.  Simeoe. 
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Champion   Oxford   Down    Ram.   C.N.E..   1911.    Owned  by   Arkell   Bros..   Teeswater.   Ont. 


P.   D.    McArthur,   of  Quebec,   won   the    championship 
on   his   beautiful   Ayrshire  bull.      Toronto  and  Ottawa. 


Maple     Ridge     Dido—   the     champion     z-year     old 

Guernsey   at   Ottawa.     Owned   by    Guy    Carr. 

of    Carleton.    Ont. 
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At  the  Plowing  Contest  at  Winnipeg^.Industrial 
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The   sweepstakes   pair   of   C 
London.    Owned   by  Norma 


the    sensa- 
W  Iks.   o.'   Gait. 


Koyama  —  Champion  Can.-bred   Clyde   at    Ottawa 

■Winter     Fair     and     at     the     Central     Exhibition. 

Owned  by  T.   Boyd,  Billingsbridge      He  was  bred 

by   the   Hunter  boys  at  Maxville,   Ont. 


bt  as   he   entered    the    parade  —  a   beauty. 


The    line   up    of   the   big    draughters   at   Toronto.      Robert   Grab 

Jimmy    Noble,    the    ring    master,    is    next  him.      President   John 

Ogilvie.  of  the  American  Clydesdale  Association.  Judges  John 


ling   the 

champ 

on    at 

the 

left. 

the  Cly< 
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The  Four  Lauriers 

Being  an  impressionistic,  but  not  unfriendly, 
view  of  Canada's  great  men 


By  H.  Franklin  Gadsby 


THE  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table 
calculates  that  there  are  three  John 
Smiths — the  real  John,  known  only 
to  his  Maker,  John  as  he  thinks  he  is  him- 
self, and  John  as  he  appears  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  Autocrat  was  under  rather 
than  over  the  estimate,  for  the  last  John, 
the  one  that  other  people  see,  is  capable 
of  infinite  subdivision.  ¥ov  example,  there 
are  four  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriers  that  I  have 
met  and  observed,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others  that  I  only  dimly  sus- 
pect. 

The  first  Laurier  that  holds  the  eye  is 
the  Laurier  in  a  hostile  Ontario.  Many 
of  us  have  seen  him  in  Toronto,  that  two- 
faced  city  which  tears  the  roof  off  Massey 
Hall  cheering  for  him  and  then  stabs  him 
under  the  fifth  rib  when  polling  day 
comes.  What  sort  of  a  figure  does  he  cut 
in  a  province,  which,  if  it  doesn't  absolute- 
ly hate  him,  is  cold  to  him,  because  being 
Ontario,  it  is  convinced  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  Quebec?  This  is  the  way 
he  does  it.     Listen: 

Imagine  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon  at 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  Niagara  Falls.  The 
campaign  of  1911,  or  is  it  1912,  is  on.  Or 
perhaps  I've  mixed  it  up  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1908.  Nevermind!  Sir  Wilfrid 
is  situated  as  he  might  be  almost  any- 
where else  in  Ontario.  He  is  in  a  Liberal 
riding,  but  he  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
his  enemies,  Welland  County  supports 
the  Government,  but  Lincoln,  Wentworth 
and  Haldimand,  which  touch  it  on  the 
west  and  south,  send  Conservative  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  This  proportion  fair- 
ly represents  how  the  Premier  of  Canada 
stands  in  the  good  graces  of  the  largest 


and  most  populous  province  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Anywhere  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  goes 
in  Ontario  he  is  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
Or,  since  Ontario  is  so  largely  Scotch  and 
Presbyterian,  it  may  be  better  to  change 
the  metaphor  and  say  that  everywhere  he 
beards  the  Douglas  in  his  hall. 

But  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  dismayed.  He 
knows  his  Ontario  better  than  his  Ontario 
knows  him.  The  address  has  been  read, 
the  bouquet  has  been  presented  by  a  little 
girl  mostly  white  stockings,  and  the  band 
has  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  Pre- 
mier steps  forward,  bowing  and  smiling 
with  French  politeness.  The  very  way  he 
is  dressed  is  a  sign  that  he  has  read  his 
book  and  learned  all  his  lessons.  There 
is,  if  you  must  know,  a  sort  of  likeness  be- 
tween Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  The  old  Tory  chief  was 
clean-shaven,  had  a  big  nose,  a  long  upper 
lip  and  a  dome-shaped  head,  bald  in  front, 
and  hair  thick  and  clustering  behind. 
That  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  picture,  too, 
but  the  points  of  difference  are  quite  as 
noticeable.  In  detail  the  likeness  falls 
apart  and  disappears,  but  in  the  large  it  is 
strong  enough  for  an  astute  politician  to 
make  use  of  and  score  a  point.  The  main 
thing  is  that  it  exists,  and  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid is  not  above  adding  to  it  the  red  neck 
tie  and  white  vest  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald so  often  favored. 

In  his  day  they  used  to  say  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  like  Disraeli  and,  as 
Disraeli  was  a  great  man  and  colorful  in 
his  clothes,  Sir  John  copied  him.  Now 
Sir  John  is  copied  in  his  turn  by  Sir  Wil- 
frid, who  seeks  whatever  success  there  may 
be  in  a  judicious  selection    of    waistcoats 
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and  cravats.  Some  people  step  into  dead 
men's  shoes;  others  utilize  their  vests  and 
neckties.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection 
that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  is  remotely  responsible  for  all  the 
red  neckties  in  Canadian  politics.  And 
that  the  red  necktie  is  a  working  force 
among  Ontario  Conservatives  to-day  let 
no  one  deny  who  remembers  the  cam- 
paign Sir  Charles  Tupper  made  in  1896. 
it  was  then  he  dug  up  Hugh  John  Mac- 
donald,  the  surviving  image,  though 
somewhat  weaker  in  the  drawing,  of  his 
illustrious  father.  Hugh  John  did  not 
have  his  father's  brains,  but  he  did  have 
his  father's  easy  manners  and  his  father's 
nose  and  he  wore  red  neckties  like  his 
father's,  which  is  as  near  as  a  wise  son 
can  come  to  knowing  his  own  father,  and 
good  enough  for  campaign  purposes  any- 
way. Hugh  John  made  a  great  hit  every- 
where in  Ontario.  He  always  spoke  with 
a  bust  of  his  father  on  the  table  beside 
him.  He  wore  a  red  necktie;  so  did  the 
bust.  Sometimes  he  would  blow  his  nose 
to  call  attention  to  the  patent  facts;  the 
bust  quivered  sympathetically.  At  even- 
ing meetings  the  committee  usually  had  it 
arranged  to  throw  red  light  on  Hugh 
John,  the  bust,  and  the  red  neckties.  The 
effect  was  extremely  moving.  It  went 
down  to  history  as  the  Nose  and  Necktie 
Campaign. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  never  forgotten 
what  a  red  necktie  can  do  in  Ontario. 
There  are  doubtless  weak-kneed  Conser- 
vatives in  that  crowd  at  Niagara  Falls, 
sentimental  old  fellows,  who  find  the  road 
to  yesterday  through  Sir  Wilfrid's  Laur- 
ier's  white  vest  and  are  twenty-one  again 
and  cracking  heads  for  Sir  John  on  elec- 
tion day.  And  the  red  necktie  lights 
them  on  their  way  back.  And  Sir  Wil- 
frid, with  that  art  which  conceals  art,  says 
nothing  on  that  particular  point,  but  just 
lets  the  necktie  do  the  speaking  for  him. 
It  is  art,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  touch  of 
nature  too.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid does  not  overlook  any  bets.  He  is, 
perhaps,  more  practical  than  his  friends 
give  him  credit  for. 

And  while  Sir  Wilfrid's  red  necktie  is 
making  its  quiet  appeal  to  wavering  Tory 
hearts,  what  is  his  voice  doing?  Oh  the 
necromancer  I  He  is  invoking  for  the 
Grits  the  shades  of  their  great  Ontario 
dead.     He  is  reminding  them  that  Alex- 


ander Mackenzie,  the  honestest  man  that 
ever  breathed,  was  in  his  time  reviled  also. 
He  is  proclaiming  himself  a  Baldwin 
Liberal.  What  won't  Saul  do  when  he 
needs  influential  names  to  conjure  with? 
"And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  'Why  hast 
though  disquieted  be  to  bring  me  up?' 
And  Saul  answered,  'I  am  sore  distressed; 
for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me." 

Outside  Baldwin  and  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie and  the  red  necktie.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  doesn't  employ  much  sentiment 
in  addressing  Ontario.  He  is  too  wise  to 
scatter  *ears,  or  raise  lumps  in  the  throats 
of  a  hard-headed  people.  With  Niagara 
Falls  as  his  drop-scene  he  might  say 
many  things,  which  he  shows  his  good 
sense  by  not  doing.  He  might  burn  up 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  telling  how  his  distant 
forbears  discovered  the  Falls  and  held  the 
fort  then,  just  as  he  is  trying  to  do,  and 
he  might  blind  the  people  and  draw  cat- 
aracts over  their  eyes  that  way.  But  he 
doesn't.  He  might  compare  himself  with 
the  Falls  and  show  how  each  stands  about 
as  good  a  chance  of  ever  occurring  again, 
because  there  will  never  be  another 
French-Canadian  premier  in  Canada. 
That  trick  can  be  pulled  off  only  once. 
It's  not  many  years  now  when  the  scep- 
tre will  depart  from  Quebec  and  the  West 
will  be  making  premiers.  He  might  do 
that.  But  he  doesn't.  Seeing  it  is  an 
open  air  meeting,  he  might  ventilate  the 
questions  of  the  day.  But  he  doesn't.  He 
leaves  the  tabulated  statements  and  tedi- 
ous explanations  to  Rodolph  Lemieux  and 
George  Graham.  He  does  what  Macaulay 
accused  Horace  Walpole  of  doing — he 
chooses  only  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  subject.  Which  is  hard  on  Rodolph 
Lemieux,  who  is  a  word  painter  himself 
and  can  strew  flowers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  argue.  But 
he  doesn't.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Premier 
doesn't  care  for  argument,  in  which  re- 
spect he  also  resembles  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  an  adept  at  speaking  be- 
side the  question.  In  Quebec  Sir  Wilfrid 
uses  soaring  thoughts  and  poetic  fancies. 
In  Ontario  he  uses  something  else,  but  it 
is  not  argument.  If  a  speech  addressed 
to  pure  reason  is  what  voters  want  they 
will  get  it  far  better  from  R.  L.  Borden 
than  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  short, 
Mr.  Borden's  speeches  are  as  far  ahead  of 
Sir  Wilfrid's   in  fact   and  solid  substance 
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as  Edward  Blake's  used  to  be  ahead  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald'si.  And  the  analogy 
goes  even  further.  Mr.  Borden's  speeches 
are  received  just  as  coldly  as  Mr.  Blake's 
used  to  be,  and  one  word  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  will  do  as  much  to  make  a  crowd 
forget  what  Leader  Borden  has  been  say- 
ing as  one  jest  from  Sir  John  would  do  to 
upset  Mr.  Blake's  most  eloquent  periods. 
Some  people  call  it  magnetism.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  a  gift  of  putting  oneself  in  the 
other  man's  place  and  telling  him  what 
he  thinks  himself.  Mr.  Borden,  as  Mr. 
Blake  did,  talks  above  people's  heads;  Sir 
John  Macdonald  never  did;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  never  does.  The  crowd  does  not 
warm  to  Robert  Borden  any  more  than  it 
did  to  Edward  Blake,  but  it  takes  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  its  heart  much  as  it 
did  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  my  sub- 
ject. It  is  still  afternoon  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
is  still  speaking.  He  has  caught  his  sec- 
ond wind  and  is  pulling  reciprocity  for- 
ward. Reciprocity,  carried  or  not,  is  his 
trump  card.  Carried,  it  is  a  putative 
blessing;  not  carried,  it  is  at  least  a  good 
intention,  which  leaves  a  "benediction 
spread"  like  the  sunset.  Carried  or  not, 
it  is  a  good  election  play,  for  the  question 
is  big  enough  to  blot  out  the  sins  of  a 
time-worn  government  and  to  eclipse 
Henri  Bourassa  and  the  Nationalists. 
Naturally  Sir  Wilfrid  is  making  the  most 
of  it.  He  makes  the  most  of  it  by  ham- 
mering away  at  the  salient  points,  strip- 
ped mostly  of  figure:?,  for  what  he  wants 
the  audience  to  get  is  the  idea,  not  the 
confusing  details.  He  is  giving  the  peo- 
ple just  as  much  common  sense  as  they 
can  carry  away  without  feeling  tired.  For 
a  sample  of  how  he  does  it,  look  at  al- 
most any  speech  of  his  on  the  subject  in 
Hansard,  for  the  unemotional  House  is 
very  much  like  unemotional  Ontario 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  business. 

But  the  Premier  has  come  to  the  last 
lap  of  his  speech.  There  are  charges  and 
accusations  made  by  the  Opposition. 
Again  the  shade  of  John  A.  prompts  him. 
He  laughs  a  thing  out  of  court  when  there 
is  no  other  answer.  He  meets  it  as  Sir 
John  would — with  a  light  word.  He  tells 
an  old  joke  or  an  old  story.  The  average 
Ontario  voter  doesn't  care  for  new  jokes 


and  new  stories.  It  stretches  his  mind  to 
grasp  the  strange  face  of  them,  but  when 
he  sees  the  old  ones  coming  he  begins  to 
smile,  as  it  were,  at  friends  tried  and  true. 

The  Conservatives  have  said  "Turn  the 
rascals  out;  put  us  in."  Sir  Wilfrid  comes 
back  at  them  with  Charles  II's  quip  to  his 
brother  James,  when  that  unpopular 
prince  informed  him  of  a  plot  to  assassin- 
ate him,  "They  will  never  kill  me  to  make 
you  king."  The  Conservatives  have  said 
"Scandals."  Sir  Wilfrid  counters,  "There 
never  was  a  man  half  so  virtuous  as  Mr. 
Borden  talks."  The  jest  is  a  variant  of 
Fox's  gibe  that  "Nobody  could  ever  be 
quite  as  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked." 
The  Conservatives  have  said  "Extrava- 
gance." Sir  Wilfrid  parries  out  of  Dick- 
ens, making  use  of  Mjcawber  to  prove  that 
thrift  consists  in  living  just  within  one's 
means.  Here  is  Mioawber's  philosophy, 
as  applied  to  the  spendings  of  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada.  "Annual  income,  £20; 
expenditure,  £20;  result,  happiness.  In- 
come, £20;  expenditure,  £20.6.0;  result, 
misery.  This  is  fooling  and  it  goes.  Yes, 
Sir  Wilfrid  talks  good,  racy,  idiomatic 
English  to  Ontario,  but  his  attitude  is 
French.  It  is  to  banter.  In  a  hostile  On- 
tario he  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

The  second  Laurier  that  claims  atten- 
tion is  the  Laurier  in  Quebec.  He  has 
all  the  other  heroes  of  that  hero-worship- 
ping province — Lafontaine,  Cartier,  Mer- 
cier,  Chapleau — beaten  a  mile.  Leaving 
the  navy  and  individual  politics  out  of  the 
question,  he  unites  all  the  qualities  the 
French  demand  of  their  public  men — 
grace,  distinction,  eloquence  and  stage 
presence.  He  is  a  man  to  turn  and  look 
at  on  any  promenade  in  any  company  in 
the  world.  He  might  be  taken  for  a 
great  poet,  a  great  actor,  a  great  state.s- 
man.  And  any  guess  would  be  a  good 
one,  for  he  needs  to  be  all  three  in  his 
business.  At  all  events,  it  is  Quebec's 
boast  that  you  couldn't  mistake  him  for 
a  little  man  anywhero  He  is  greater  than 
the  clergy;  greater  than  that  mauvais 
sujet,  Henri  Bourassa;  greater  even  than 
Quebec,  for  he  thinks  in  half  continents 
and  Quebec  thinks  only  for  herself. 

His  name  is  music  in  the  Quebec  be- 
liever's ear,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done 
it  is  a  French  name  and  honor  to  Laurier 
is  honor  to  the  race.  Envious  people  say 
that  what  Laurier  gets  in  Quebec  is  divine 
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lioniage  such  as  the  ancient  Romans  paid 
their  emperors,  and  that  what  the  Quebec 
audiences  should  use  at  their  pohtical 
meetings  is  not  benches  and  chairs,  but 
prayer-mats.  There  are  stories — manu- 
factured, of  course — to  ilhistrate  wliat  the 
simple  habitant  is  supposed  to  feel  about 
his  great  compatriot.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  King  Edward  VII  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  is  figured  as  exclaiming:  "AVhat  a 
pull  he  must  have  had  with  Laurierl" 
Another  one  is  that  Laurier's  exact  size 
was  being  discussed  in  a  little  Quebec  vil- 
lage on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  men 
of  all  times  and  climes  had  been  mention- 
ed. It.  was  Jean  Baptiste's  verdict  that 
Laurier's  greatness  exceeded  them  all,  as 
the  sun  outshines  a  candle.  "But,"  said 
the  quizzer,  "is  he  greater  than  the 
Almighty  "  "Perhaps  not,"  was  the  re- 
luctant reply,  "but  you  mus'  remember 
Sir  Wilfrid,  he  is  only  a  young  man  yet." 

Sir  Wilfrid  himself  is  not  without  a 
sense  of  his  own  value  with  his  own 
people.  Being  twitted  once  by  a  platform 
opponet,  he  quoted  the  words  of  the 
French  philosopher,  who,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  himself,  replied  "Verv 
little  when  I  judge;  verv  much  when  T 
compare."  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  he  is  sure  of  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  He  comes  to  his  own 
and  his  own  receive  him  like  a  god.  And 
no  other  gods  of  the  market  place  can 
put  out  his  light.  At  the  Quebec  Ter- 
centarv  he  shared  the  cheers  with  "Bobs." 
Indeed  Quebec  took  its  cue  from  him  as 
to  how  the  applause  should  be  divided. 
After  the  addresses  had  been  read  at  the 
King's  Wharf,  where  the  Prince  landed, 
there  was  a  pause  which  was  gracefullv, 
heartily  and  diplomatically  filled  bv  the 
Premier  of  Canada,  who  stepped  forward 
with  his  ffold-laced.  cooked  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  led  off  with  three  cheers  and  a 
tio-er  for  His.  Roval  Hip-hness.  If  Edward 
VII's  son  was  "in  rip^ht"  at  the  Quebec 
Tercentarv.  it  was  f^ir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
who  put  him  there.  But  how  would  visit- 
ors, innocent  of  Canadian  politics,  puzzle 
it  out  The  Crown  Prince  would  dash 
by.  with  his  escort  of  scarlet  and  jrnld. 
and  the  crowd  would  dutifnllv  cheer.  The 
glittering  calvacade  would  be  followed, 
perhaps,  hv  a  plain,  open  carriage,  in 
which  would  be  seated  a  tall,  slender  man 


in  the  simple  attire  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
twentieth  century — but  having  the  grand 
air  withal — and  the  sky  would  split  with 
Vive  Laurier!  So  far  as  Quebec  was  con- 
cerned, there  were  two  royalties  at  these 
fetes — George,  Princo  of  Wales,  heir  ap- 
parent of  Edward  VII,  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  reigning  King  of  Canada. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  loves  his  Quebec 
and  his  Quebec  loves  him.  And  of  all 
places  in  it  he  loves  most  its  quaint  old 
capital  city,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
Canada,  and  he  has  often  said  that  when 
he  leaves  politics  or  politics  leave  him, 
here  he  would  like  to  pass  his  remaining 
days  and  here  die  and  be  buried.  The 
reason  Sir  Wilfrid  loves  Quebec  is  because 
it  is  soaked  with  history.  Every  foot  of 
it  is  sacred  ground ;  every  inch  of  it  teems 
Avith  sentiment.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  ages  that,  when  kings  and  statesmen 
have  had  their  say,  there  is  something  be- 
yond wisdom  and  right  reason  which  de- 
termines the  course  of  events.  And  that 
something  is  the  feeling  of  the  people — 
in  short,  sentiment.  The  world  is  ruled 
by  sentiment,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  sentiment  is  better  con- 
served and  oftener  used  than  Quebec. 
Just  as  poets  are  in  love  with  love,  so  is 
Quebec  in  love  v;ith  sentiment,  and  always 
she  asks  of  her  orators  that  they  speak 
with  a  full  bosom.  Politicians  have  to 
grasp  this  point  at  the  start  or  they  don't 
go  far — in  Quebec.  In  Ontario  they  call 
it  rhetoric  and  sniff  ai,  it;  in  Quebec  they 
speak  of  it  as  the  fire  of  genius  and  warm 
themselves  at  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  great 
orator  of  the  kind  Quebec  likes.  Critics 
say  that  his  English  is  better  than  his 
French.  That  may  be.  All  one  can  tell 
is  that  the  French  people  of  Quebec  hang 
upon  Sir  Wilfrid's  French  and  keep  ask- 
ing for  more.  At  one  meeting  at  Three 
Rivers,  in  the  campaign  of  1908,  an  old 
gentleman  on  the  platform  was  so  busy 
drinking  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  words  that  he 
swallowed  his  false  teeth,  and  a  patriot 
of  1837 — they  call  'em  patriots  there — in 
the  audience,  fainted  through  sheer 
emotion. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gives  his  Quebec 
what  his  Quebec  wants,  just  as  he  gives 
Ontario  what  Ontario  wants.  He  is  a 
skillful  Autolycus,  and  suits  his  wares  to 
his  customers.  He  never  for  a  moment 
lets  go  his  grip  of  some  of  the  largest  feel- 
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ings  in  the  human  br-east.  He  speaks  of 
his  old  age.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  old.  His 
eye  is  bright,  his  minJ  clear,  his  voice 
strong,  his  form  erect  and  buoyant.  His 
picturesque  hair  is  tinning  white,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  a  badge  of  senility,  it 
is  a  touch  of  color.  Siv  Wilfrid  was  only 
recently  sixty-nine,  and  Palmerston  was 
carrying  the  British  Fmpire  at  eighty. 
However,  it  pleases  Sir  Wilfrid,  jus  as 
it  used  to  please  Sir  John  Macdonald,  to 
be  old  for  campaign  purposes.  There  is 
a  stage  in  the  game  of  politics  when  it's 
time  for  a  statesman  to  be  old  and  to  claim 
the  privileges  and  affections  due  to  age. 
Sir  Wilfrid  has  judged  that  for  him  this 
time  has  come.  Therefore  let  him  be  old, 
and  let  Quebec  and  all  the  other  provinces 
be  tender  to  his  white  hairs. 

Sir  Wilfrid  asks  again  to  be  let  finish 
his  work,  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  which  will  place  him  on  the 
same  pinnacle  of  fame  with  his  greatest 
predecessor.  Sir  John  ]\Iacdonald,  one  of 
whose  monuments  is  the  C.  P.  R.  Here 
is  a  statesman  who  seeks  a  memorial  more 
lasting  than  brass,  a  fame  equal  to  the 
greatest — after  which  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace.  Queb'^e  understands — and 
feels.  Sir  Wilfrid  speaks  of  the  new  pro- 
vinces he  has  helped  to  make  and  the 
principalities  he  has  added  to  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  Manitoba.  These  are  big 
words  and  big  thoughts,  brother  men.  It 
is,  in  short — to  touch  chords.  In  Quebec 
Sir  Wilfrid  lays  his  ho.nd  on  his  heart. 

The  third  Laurier  is  the  one  we  see  in 
the  House  of  Comm.)n'-'.  Without  being 
in  the  least  a  demagogue,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  aims  to  be  thought  the 
tribune  of  the  people.  He  goes  to  some 
pains  to  preserve  the  tradition  that  he  is 
a  democrat  up  to  the  hilt,  in  spite  of  titles 
before  and  letters  aft.^r  his  name.  Some- 
times in  the  course  of  duty  he  has  to  put 
on  his  privy  councilbr's  uniform  and  ap- 
pear at  state  functions  with  his  collars, 
ribbons  and  orders.  But  he  does  not 
choose  to  remain  long  in  the  public  eye 
in  such  attire,  and,  as  soon  as  decency  will 
permit,  slips  away  to  his  room  and 
changes  back  to  lais  everyday  clothes. 
And  what's  more,  he  has  always  refused 
to  have  his  photograph  taken  in  "that 
gilded  harness."  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  repu- 
tation for  sunny  ways.  These  sunny  ways 
of  his  are  only  skin  deop.  Three-quarters 
of  Sir  Wilfrid's  sunniness  is  just  Gallic 


politeness,  the  other  quarter  is  tact  and 
gracefulness.  It  is  a  cun  that  shines,  but 
does  not  warm.  At  bottom  the  Premier 
is  cold,  calculating,  absolute,  adamant- 
firm,  as  successful  premiers  have  to  be. 

He  has  no  great  gift  of  comradeship 
like  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whose  sunshine 
was  from  the  heart  outward.  He  does  not 
mingle  freely  with  the  members  of  his 
party.  His  little  private  retiring  room, 
in  the  corridor  off  the  press  room,  knows 
him  oftener  than  Number  Sixteen,  where 
Liberals  most  do  congregate.  He  rules, 
one  would  say,  more  by  the  admiration 
than  by  the  affection  he  inspires.  His 
temperamental  inability  to  be  a  "good 
mixer"  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  such  a  fine  hand 
at  it.  All  poets  have  learned  from  Homer, 
and  it  is  no  derogation  from  Sir  Wilfrid's 
greatness  to  say  that  he  has  models.  On 
the  great  British  orators— Pitt,  Burke, 
Fox,  Bright — Sir  Wilfrid  has  formed  his 
parliamentary  style,  and  from  Sir  John 
Macdonald  he  has  taken  his  tactics  in 
the  House.  If  he  had  it  in  him  to  be 
a  "mixer"  Sir  AVilfrid  would  have  been 
one,  because  Sir  John  v.'as  one,  and  every- 
thing Sir  John  did  in  the  way  of  political 
manoeuvring  was  right. 

In  the  Green  Chamber  Sir  Wilfrid 
shows  himself  a  captain  adroit,  aggressive, 
alert.  He  misses  no  little  points  of  de- 
bate and  sometimes,  in  Ihe  finesse  of  pro- 
cedure, to  get  ahead  of  the  Opposition, 
in.sists  on  what  appear  to  be  trifles.  Mr. 
Borden's  mind  moves  too  slowly  to  cir- 
cumvent the  nimble  casuist,  who  know^ 
the  rules  and  sub-rules  of  Todd  and  Bouri- 
not  better  than  Mr.  Speaker  himself. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriei''s  customary  atti- 
tude in  the  House  is  bold  and  confident. 
The  only  time  anyone  ever  .saw  Sir  Wil- 
frid "rat"  in  the  Hou?c  was  one  afternoon 
when  he  got  too  far  -ahead  for  Quebec  to 
follow  him.  It  was  onlv  a  small  matter, 
but  it  proved  that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  turn 
and  go  back  if  he  had  to  do  it  to  suit  his 
pace  to  Quebec's.  Dr  Roddick  of  Mont- 
real had  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  cent- 
ral board  of  examiners  for  medical  doc- 
tors, and  to  issue  dpgrees  which  would 
be  good  all  over  the  Dominion.  The  idea 
had  many  advantages.  All  the  doctors  in 
the  House  spoke  up  for  it,  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid himself  made  a  little  speech  patting 
it  on  the  back.  Up  rose  Demers.  of  St. 
Jean   and   Iberville,   known    to    be    the 
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mouthpiece  of  Laval  University.  He  said 
little,  but  that  little  was  enough.  It  was 
little,  but  that  little  was  enough. 
It  was  plain  that  Laval  did  not 
favor  the  bill.  And  if  Laval 
didn't  favor  it,  the  clergy  didn't 
favor  it.  And,  thouj^h  Sir  Wilfrid  may 
have  won  in  1896  by  ilouting  the  clergy 
on  the  Manitoba  School  question,  he 
doesn't  make  a  habit  of  it.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  Sir  Wilfrid  'bout 
faced,  the  bill  got  the  six  months'  hoist 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Only  once 
again  was  Sir  Wilfrid  nervous  about  his 
Quebec  majority,  and  that  was  when 
clause  sixteen  of  the  Autonomy  Bill  was 
amended  to  read  differently  but  meant  the 
same  thing.  However,  Quebec  saw 
through  it  and  stood  true.  And  so,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Laurier  looks  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  if  ()uebec  is  there. 

The  fourth  Laurier  is  one  that  not 
many  people  see  outside  of  deputations 
and  axe-grinders — Laurier  in  his  private 


office  in  the  Eastern  Block.  He  is  not  at 
home  to  interviewers,  but  the  man  who 
succeeds  in  piercing  thp  cordon  of  private 
secretaries  and  getting  past  the  Premier's 
next  friend,  Mr.  William  Mackenzie, 
finds  an  entirely  new  personality  from 
any  he  has  been  studying  before.  This 
is  not  the  war^y  politican  up  to  every  move 
in  a  game  full  of  sharp  corners;  this  is 
not  the  spellbinder  nor  the  sunny  smiler; 
this  is  not  even  the  practical  statesman. 
This  is  a  reserved  and  god-like  being — 
Jove  in  a  morning  ccut  —  seated  high 
above  our  judgments.  What  his  air  con- 
veys more  than  anything  else  is  a  pro- 
found detachment  from  sordid  details. 
He  does  not  fit  into  the  devious  game  of 
politics  as  lesser  men  play  it.  He  will  not 
stain  his  mind  by  looking  at  their  tricks 
and  subterfuges.  This  is  Laurier  sitting 
for  his  picture  in  the  gallery  of  fame.  He 
must  bear  himself  as  if  he  already  belong- 
ed to  history. 


AUTUMN 


All  day  the  clouds  have  hung  in  sombre  stillness, 

And  falling  rain  has  wept  among  the  trees, 
And  lonely,  haunting  winds  in  bitter  shrillness, 

Have  bade  the  world  list  to  their  memories. 
While  Autumn's  veiling  haze  has  draped  the  wood- 
lands. 

In  tender  pity  for  their  mourning  song. 
Sung  to  the  curled  brown  leaves  upon  the  hill-lands. 

That  mock  their  sadness  as  they  dance  along ! 

All  day,  my  heart  has  sung  of  fond  old  memories. 
In  muffled  minor  chords  that  seem  to  break. 

That  could  not  form  one  glorious  lilting  measure, 
Those  tremulous  ways  such    sacred    windings 
take. 

The  day  so  dreary  cleared  for  evening's  star; 
So  may  my  heart  rejoice  for  your  dear  sake ! 

— Aw,y  E.  Campbell. 


Her  Excellency's  Music  Room 


The  Ducal  Palace  at  Ottawa 


By 
W.  Arnot  Craick 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  Windsor  Castle  or 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Rideau  Hall. 
The  contrast  is  immense.  With  an 
Aberdeen,  or  a  Minto,  or  a  Grey  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  Canadians  did  not 
mind  so  much  that  Government  House 
should  be  so  markedly  inferior  to  the  resi- 
dences of  royalty,  but  when  a  scion  of  the 
royal  house  arrives  on  the  scene  to  take 
his  place  as  tenth  Governor-General  of 
this  expansive  Dominion,  there  is  just  a 
tinge  of  shame  that  he  and  his,  accustom- 


ed to  the  luxuries  of  palaces,  should  be 
housed  so  comparatively  poorly.  For- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may 
be,  really  very  few  Canadians  have  ever 
seen  Government  House,  much  less  en- 
tered it,  and  little  do  they  care  what  the 
place  looks  like  so  long  as  the  roof  doesn't 
leak  and  the  walls  keep  out  the  wind.  In 
this  democratic  land  there  is  plenty  of 
respect  for  authority  and  consideration 
for  health  and  comfort,  but  very  little 
pampering  of  privilege. 
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It  is,  after  all,  only  by  contrast  that 
Rideau  Hall  suffers.  It  has  absolutely  no 
form  or  comeliness,  when  compared  with 
many  another  gubernatorial  residence,  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  very  com- 
fortable and  unassuming  old  place,  quite 
good  enough  in  the  eyes  of  most  common- 
sense  people  for  anybody's  home,  be  he 
king,  duke  or  commoner.  Only  those 
who  still  cherish  a  little  reverence  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings  will  have  misgiv- 
ings at  placing  a  royal  duke  in  such  a 
queer,  wandering,  ramshackle  old  house. 

In  this  strenuous  land  houses,  as  well 
as  people,  have  a  way  of  growing  old  be- 
fore their  time.  As  compared  with  many 
a  country  mansion  in  the  old  land,  Rideau 
Hall  is  merely  a  child,  and  yet  it  has 
about  it  all  the  signs  of  venerable  old  age. 
It  has  had  a  chequered  career.  It  has 
been  overhauled  and  patched  so  many 
times  that  it  is  to-day  but  a  semblance  of 


its  former  self.  In  the  conglomerate  mass 
of  wings,  towers  and  gables,  which  sur- 
round and  cover  it,  the  original  building 
is  buried  away  and  lost  to  view. 

Built  originally  in  the  year  1838  by 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  day,  called 
Thomas  Mackay,  it  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
der to  the  good  people  of  By  town,  who 
looked  across  at  the  "Castle,"  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  future  site  of  Canada's 
capital,  and  whispered  beneath  their 
breath  about  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
a  man  who  could  afford  to  build  such  a 
wonderful  house  in  the  backwoods.  The 
place  became  famous  not  only  because 
it  was  a  remarkably  fine  mansion  to  be 
built  on  the  very  fringe  of  civilization, 
but  because  of  the  abundant  hospitality  of 
its  owner  and  his  charming  daughters. 
"Mackay's  Castle"  was  the  show  place  of 
Bytown,  standing  there  so  romantically 
amid  its  splendid  acres  of  wood  and  field, 
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and  beneath  its  roof  was  entertained  many 
a  titled  visitor,  who  came  to  Bytown  to 
watch  the  picturesque  operations  of  the 
lumbermen.  The  late  King  Edward  VII., 
when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  visited  Can- 
ada in  1860,  was  a  guest  at  Rideau  Hall, 
and  practically  all  the  Governors  before 
Confederation  spent  some  time  there. 

When  Bytown  was  transformed  at  one 
stroke  into  Ottawa  and  the  capital  of  the 
future  Dominion,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  select  a  fitting  habita- 
tion for  the  Governor-General.  What 
more  natural  than  that  Rideau  Hall,  sit- 
uated so  beautifully  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  city,  should  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  as  the  very  place  for 
the  purpose?  It  was  leased  as  a  prelim- 
inary in  1865,  and  purchased  for  eighty 
thousand  dollars  in  1868.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  who  blame  the  Government 
of  that  day,  and  particularly  the  Minister 


of  Public  Works,  for  not  proceeding  at 
once  to  demolish  the  old  house  and  rear 
a  fine  new  building  on  its  site,  suited  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  its  future  occu- 
pants. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Canada  of  1867  was  very,  very  far 
from  being  the  Canada  of  1911.  Its  popu- 
lation was  sparse  and  its  revenues  were 
small.  Moreover,  Rideau  Hall  was  in 
those  days  an  astonishingly  fine  house, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  homes  of  even 
the  wealthiest  people,  a  residence  of  much 
distinction.  So,  instead  of  tearing  it  down, 
it  was  fixed  up  for  the  reception  of  His 
Somewhat  Impecunious  Excellence,  the 
Right  Honorable  Viscount  Monck,  G.  C. 
M.  G.,  the  first  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion. 

Since  the  days  when  Lord  Monck  was 
accustomed  to  borrow  horses  to  haul  thft 
vice-regal  carriage  to  the  city,  eight  vice- 
roys have  dwelt  at  Rideau  Hall,  for  per- 
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His  Excellency's  Bed  Cliambcr 


One  of  the  many  "Visitor's"  Rooms 
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A  corner  in  the  Drawing   Room 


lods  ranging  from  five  to  six  years.  Their 
regimes  have  been  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion to  this  and  that  feature  to  what  has 
become  a  veritable  patchwork  Government 
House.  The  ball-room,  practically  the 
one  apartment  of  any  marked  distinction 
in  the  building,  was  a  product  of  the 
jolly  days  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin.  The 
racquet  court,  a  big  bare  ugly  barn  of  a 
place,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome.  The  little  chapel  was  added 
in  the  period  when  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
occupied  the  Hall,  and  the  second  tower 
and  a  large  section  of  the  conservatories 
will  in  future  years  serve  to  recall  the  re- 
gime of  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey.  In 
this  way  the  history  of  the  viceroys  is  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  Government  House. 
Rideau  Hall  possesses  one  great  redeem- 
ing feature,  and  that  is  its  charming  loca- 
tion. In  full  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  house,  across  an  intervening  stretch 
V)i  level  ground  are  the  Government  build- 


ings, rising  picturesquely  on  Parliament 
Hill.  Beneath  and  around  them  rise  the 
roofs  of  the  city.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion lie  the  wooded  hills  of  Rockcliffe 
Park,  with  its  charming  roads  and  foot- 
paths. Between,  stretches  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  lordly  Ottawa  river,  rolling 
majestically  eastwards,  and  beyond  there 
are  the  hills  of  Quebec,  with  their  ever- 
changing  coloring  and  variety — altogether 
a  scene  to  stir  the  hearts  of  poets. 

Were  there  not  the  rather  official-look- 
ing gates,  the  lodge,  the  extensive  grounds 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  vmiforms 
among  the  trees,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
pass  Rideau  Hall  by,  and  look  for  Gov- 
ernment House  elsewhere.  But-  all  these 
evidences  point  to  the  presence  of  author- 
ity, and  the  vistor  enters  the  grounds. 
From  only  one  side  of  the  Hall  is  there 
any  semblance  of  symmetry  or  charm  in 
its  appearance.  This  aspect,  which  is  the 
one  shown  in  practically  all  photography 
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'  The  Oval  Room  "  —  A    Waiting  Hooin 


of  Government  House,  may  lay  claim  to 
some  respect,  giving  one  the  impression 
of  a  comfortable  and  unpretentious  Eng- 
lish country-house — a  resemblance  which 
will  probably  become  more  and  more  no- 
ticeable as  the  visitor  proceeds  on  his  way. 

Despite  the  somewhat  ramshackle  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hall,  there  is  notwith- 
standing a  certain  degree  of  impressive- 
ness  about  the  place,  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  the  strict  formality  which  is  always 
observed  within  its  portals.  The  entrance 
hall  may  be  old-fashioned,  its  floor  may 
be  covered  with  oilcloth  from  which  the 
pattern  has  been  obliterated  here  and 
there  by  the  passage  across  it  of  countless 
feet,  but  one  never  forgets  that  through 
it  have  moved  a  long  succes.sion  of  fain- ' 
ous  men  and  women,  and  their  presence 
even  in  memory  is  sufficient  to  redeem  it 
from  complete  unworthiness. 

The  ball-room  to  the  left  of  the   en- 


trance hall  is  a  larg-e  and  handsome  apart- 
ment. Its  lofty  ceilings  and  well-chosen 
decorations,  with  the  portraits  of  the  late 
King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
previous  Governors-General  of  Canada, 
render  it  quite  an  imposing  room.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  and 
brilliant  event  in  the  social  history  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  the  state  balls  have 
taken  place  and  the  state  dinners.  Here 
on  -  many  occasions  amateur  thieatricals 
have  been  performed  and  such  other  cele- 
brations and  festivities  as  have  marked 
the  course  of  each  viceroy's  regime. 

Occupying  a  similar  position  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  white- 
elephant  of  a  racquet  court.  It  may  be 
a  useful  appendage  to  the  house  and  may 
afford  convenient  room'  for  indoor  tennis 
and  other  games,  but  attached  as  it  is  to 
the  most  prominent  corner  of  the  build- 
ing,' it  is  far  from  being  a  thing  of  beauty. 
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The  Governor-General's  Study 


It  is  reached  through  an  octagonal  wait- 
ing-room in  one  of  the  two  towers  and 
the  billiard  room.  An  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  canvas  suspended  from  a  pole, 
which  crosses  the  court,  can  be  used  to 
convert  the  place  into  the  semblance  of  a 
big  tent  or  marquee,  and  here  on  the 
night  of  the  state  ball,  refreshments  are 
served,  with  a  fair  approximation  to  an 
outdoor  setting. 

Leading  directly  from  the  main  en- 
trance and  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  from  the  entrance  hall,  is  a 
narrow  hall  or  passageway,  which  extends 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
From  it  open  on  either  side  the  principal 
rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  carpeted  in 
crimson,  as  are  most  of  the  apartments, 
and  the  rich  color  with  the  pure  white  of 
the  doorways  and  panelling  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  warmth  and  brightness 
throughout.     Large  photographs  of  such 


important  events  in  recent  Canadian  his- 
tory as  the  Quebec  Tencentenary  and  the 
memorial  service  in  Toronto  to  the  late 
King  Edward  are  hung  from  the  walls, 
and  other  curios  find  places  here  and  there 
in  cabinets  and  cases. 

First  come  several  of  the  offices  of  the 
Governor-General's  staff,  including  that  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household.  Be- 
yond on  the  right  lie  the  drawing-room, 
Tier  Excellency's  private  sitting-room  and 
the  Governor-General's  office  and  study. 
To  the  left  is  the  dining-room.  All  four 
apartments  are  large,  bright  and  comfort- 
ably, but  not  showily,  furnished.  His 
Excellency's  study  is  a  new  room,  occupy- 
ing the  ground  floor  of  the  second  tower, 
which  was  only  recently  added  to  the  Hall. 
Passing  on  towards  the  rear,  the  visitor 
reaches  the  private  rooms  of  the  aides 
and  the  other  members  of  the  household 
— small     and    very     plainly     furnished, 
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though   occupied   for   the   most  part  by 

young  men  of  distinguished  birth.  Then 
he  emerges  into  the  conservatories,  whicl) 
are  ahke  the  pride  and  glory  of  Rideau 
Hall.  They  have  been  considerably  en- 
larged under  the  superintendence  of 
Countess  Grey,  who  is  extremely  fond  of 
flowers,  and  is  a  clever  amateur  gardener. 
Extending  back  fully  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  they  contain  an  immense  variety 
of  flowering  plants  and  provide  a  charm- 
ing retreat  for  the  lover  of  nature  during 
the  rigorous  months  of  winter.  A  palm 
house  in  the  centre  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  and  is  provided  with  comfortable 
seats  for  lounging.  The  only  other  apart- 
ment in  the  house  worthy  of  note  is  the 
little  chapel,  which  has  not  been  used  by 
Earl  Grey  and  his  family  except  oh  the 
occasion  of  deaths  in  the  family.  It  will 
probably  be  occupied  again  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  who  may  pre- 
fer the  seclusion  of  a  private  chapel  to  the 
conspicuousness  of  a  pew  in  any  of  the 
Ottawa  churches. 

Situated  quite  close  to  the  Hall  is  a 
large  skating  rink,  with  commodious 
dressing,  promenade  and  refreshment 
rooms,  and  here  during  the  winter  months 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Canadian 
viceroy  to  entertain  the  more  youthful 
members  of  Ottawa  society  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  This  is  a  form  of  amusement 
which  has  always  been  promiently  asso- 
ciated with  life  at  Government  House, 
and  the  scene  presented  on  the  rink  and 
the  adjacent  toboggan  slide  is  a  brilliant 
and  animated  one.  Attached  to  the  open 
rink  is  a  covered  curlinu  rink,  where  the 


Governor-General    and    his    more    sedafc 
friends  can  enjoy  the  excitement  of  thv> 

roarin'  game. 

Outdoor  forms  of  entertainment  are 
always  preferred  at  Rideau  Hall,  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  catering  to  the 
comfort  of  guests  inside.  Skating  parties 
in  winter  and  garden  parties  in  summer 
are  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
are  enjoyed  by  large  crowds  of  people. 

Government  House  becomes  the  scene 
of  a  variety  of  entertainments,  particular- 
ly during  the  months  when  Parliament 
is  in  session.  A  state  dinner  marks  the 
opening  of  the  session  and  a  state  ball  is 
usually  held  towards  its  close.  Inter- 
spersed between  come  a  host  of  smaller 
dinners  and  other  entertainments  of  a 
less  formal  character.  In  addition,  visi- 
tors of  distinction  who  come  to  Ottawa 
are  generally  entertained  at  the  Hall.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  under  the  re- 
gime of  Earl  Grey,  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  science,  literature  and  art  and 
delighted  in  having  about  him  men  fam- 
ous in  these  pursuits. 

The  conversion  of  Rideau  Hall  into  a 
ducal  palace  will  probably  involve  a  con- 
.siderable  change  in  the  way  of  doing 
things  in  that  already  historic  house.  A 
miniature  court  will  be  held  within  its 
walls,  which  will  recall  to  mind  the  days 
when  the  Princess  Louise  lived  beneath 
its  roof.  Whatever  the  outcome  may  be, 
the  regime  of  H.R.H.,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  will  at  least  serve  to  add  some  in- 
teresting associations  and  memories  to 
Canada's  Government  House. 


ON  A  FLY-LEAF 


These  are  my  blooms  I  send  to  you, 
I  kiss  them  ere  they  start. 

My  love  is  singing  where  they  grew, 
Deep  down  within  my  heart. 


Unlike  the  blossoms  bought  and  sold, 

That  live  but  for  a  day, 
You  cannot  purchase  them  for  gold, 

Nor  give  one  flower  away. 


The  mystery  behind  their  birth 

Is  far  from  human  ken, 
'Tis  deeper  than  the  springs  of  mirth. 

Beyond  the  tears  of  men. 

— By  Frederick  Truesdell. 


The  Appeal  of  Fall 


By 

Edwin  L.  Sabin 


IN  my  Bartlett's  "Quotations"  I  find 
several  lines  upon  "autumn,"  but 
none  upon  "fall" — save  "by  dividing 
we  fall,"  "fain  would  I  climb  yet  fear  to 
fall,"  "pride  will  have  a  fall,"  "what  a 
fall  was  there,"  etc.  Yet,  after  all,  why 
not  that  last^eh?  "Oh,  what  a  fall  was 
there,  my  countrymen!"  Sure!  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  a  cryptogram,  and  that 
Shakespeare  (or  Bacon)  delivers  it  with 
a  double  meaning.  He  knew.  "What  a 
fall  was  there"  when  he  (like  us)  was 
young ! 

Spring  has  been  termed  the  season  of 
youth.  Why,  especially?  So  it  is — but 
so  is  summer,  and  fall,  and  winter.  So  is 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  AVednesday, 
and  every  day,  skipping  Sunday.  Sunday 
shall  be  the  season  of  age,  if  you  like — or 
at  least  it  used  to  be  that,  when  starchiness, 
squeaking  shoes,  and  general  gloom  com- 
bated the  very  sunniest,  blithesomest  out- 
of-doors  that  God  in  his  gracious  goodness 
might  send. 

However,  this  essay  is  not  upon  Sunday, 
nor  upon  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the  rest; 
but  upon  fall — the  truly  fall,  as  much  a 
season  of  youth  as  any  spring  ever  cara- 
coled over  by  poet-spurred  Pegasus.  In 
fact,  fall  belongs  to  youth ;  and  the  intru- 
sion or  the  inclusion  therein  of  rheuma- 
ticky, fearful  age  is  a  mistake — or,  at  the 
most,  but  a  necessary  measure  in  order  to 
provide  the  barrels  of  apples  and  the  new 
sausage  with  which  fall  announces  arrival. 

The  first  sign  of  fall  is  school.  Through 
the  rollicking,  free-lance  summer  the 
school-house  has  been  muzzled,  and, 
dumb  and  impotent,  has  been  obliged  to 
glower  in  vain  as,  all  careless  of  it,  you 
and  yours  have  ambled  past.     You  even 
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have  played  in  the  very  yard,  and  have 
emerged  unscathed.  But  all  too  soon,  one 
morning,  it  shows  symptoms  of  awaken- 
ing from  its  enforced  lethargy.  Its  win- 
dows blink  open,  its  mouth  yawns,  and 
from  its  cavernous  depths  issue  thumps 
and  stamping  and  clouds  of  dust!  The 
dratted  janitor  is  busy  stirring  it  up,  pok- 
ing it  into  life,  as  if  he  might  be  poking  a 
slumberous  behemoth.  Doesn't  the  jani- 
tor ever  forget?  Never!  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  delighted  to  remember! 

It  is  no  use  counting  up  the  few  remain- 
ing days  of  summer.  The  janitor  is  an 
unmistakable  weather-breeder.  The  oft- 
ener  you  count  the  days,  the  fewer  they 
are ;  and  Mother  expeditiously  extracts  the 
blamed  old  books  from  seclusion.  She 
doesn't  forget,  any  more  than  does  the 
janitor. 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  have  school  begin 
again,  Johnny?"  invites  the  fatuous  and 
kindly  Elder  Person. 

Naw !  Was  he,  or  she,  when  in  your  es- 
tate? You  bet  not.  The  only  fun  about 
it  is  that  you  will  have  a  new  teacher;  but 
this  is  a  mild  and  transient  excitement. 

Along  the  line  of  school,  fall  would  ap- 
pear to  concern  principally  the  head.  But 
it  concerns  the  feet  also.  They  share  in 
the  feeling  of  incarceration  by  which  the 
regime  of  school  is  marked.  Confined  and 
swollen  and  stiff,  they  must  hobble  and 
thump  about  in  shoes ;  and  thus  pent,  for 
a  few  days  they  are  as  unhappy  and  as 
ungainly  as  any  other  animals  who  have 
been  pastured  out. 

New  school-books  and  new  school-teach- 
er alike  have  been  worn  common,  and  now 
the  evenings  are  perceptibly  longer,  so 
that  the  "you  may  play  till  eight  o'clock" 
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injunction  stretches  out  into  the  fascinat- 
ing envelope  of  dark. 

The  days  are  golden  (but  all  days  are 
golden) ;  the  evenings  have  a  certain 
chilliness — as  if  winter  might  be  encamp- 
ed over  the  hill  and  were  making  his  sur- 
vey of  the  promised  land  under  cover  of 
the  dusk.  By  this  warning,  it  is  time  to 
set  up  the  stoves  and  to  bank  up  the  house. 

The  stoves  (which  are  set  up  by  Father, 
Mother  overseeing,  Maggie-the-girl  help- 
ing, you  attending  as  an  eager  non-com- 
batant) appear  as  old  friends,  and  lend 
an  air  of  dignity  and  preparedness  to 
parlor  and  sitting-room.  With  the  house 
banked,  the  stoves  up,  coal  and  apples 
and  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  wood  in  the 
shed,  the  future  is  secure;  for  the  fortress 
of  Home  is  stocked  and  victualed. 

Not  as  in  these  degenerate  days  when 
we  live  hand  to  mouth — that  is  to  say,  by 
grace  of  daily  delivery  from  grocer,  drug- 
store, and  dry-goods  counter — were  pota- 
toes bought  by  the  sack  and  apples  by  the 
dozen.  In  yon  corner  bin,  where  the  cel- 
lar was  darkest,  reposed  potatoes  by  the 
sack,  for  winter  consumption ;  and  ranged 
opposite  were  a  barrel  of  russets,  a  barrel 
of  wine-saps,  and  a  barrel  of  greenings. 
But  all  this  pales  to  insignificance,  when 
Father  recites  again,  for  general  delecta- 
tion, the  proud  fact  that  back  on  the  farm, 
his  father  (who  was  your  grandfather) 
every  fall  put  into  the  cellar  (an  enorm- 
ous cellar!)  forty  barrels  of  cider;  and 
every  drop  was  gone  by  the  end  of  next 
harvest-time  I 

Well,  there  aren't  any  barrels  of  cider 
in  your  cellar;  and  if  there  were,  and  it 
got  hard,  you  couldn't  drink  it,  because 
you  have  signed  the  pledge.  Cider  comes 
only  by  the  jug,  at  Thanksgiving,  or  for 
mince-pies. 

Yes,  even  the  days  have  a  tinge  of 
crispiness.  Somebody  has  sighted  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  southward  bound,  over  the 
town;  and  everybody  knows  that  when 
the  ducks  and  geese  fly,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
winter.  Mother  exhumes  from  the  closet 
drawers  and  from  the  trunks  in  the  attic 
the  household's  fall  plumage  in  guise  of 
"medium  weight"  underwear,  which  all 
must  don.  Other  mothers  have  issued  an 
edict  in  like  vein,  so  that  the  school-room 
smells  pleasantly  of  camphor  and  of  moth- 
balls. 


Nuts  are  getting  ripe;  and  white  ethics 
and  gastronomy  demand  that  gleaners 
wait  until  after  the  first  frost,  no  one  (who 
is  smart)  does  wait,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  chestnuts.  But  hazel-nuts  and 
hickory-nuts  and  walnuts  and  butternuts 
must  be  gathered  betimes  or  not  at  all. 
There  always  are  the  squirrels  and  the 
blue-jays  and  the  kids  who  don't  go  to 
school  to  contend  with. 

So  the  spoils  are  sacked  and  toted  home, 
to  be  spread  upon  the  woodshed  roof  or 
the  roof  of  the  back  porch,  there  to  ripen 
at  their  security  and  leisure — by  eagle  eye 
of  you  and  Maggie-the-girl  guarded  from 
predatory  jay. 

Now  are  you  stocked  up,  in  your  private 
store.  Apples  in  the  cellar,  nuts  on  the 
roof!    Aye,  this  is  fat  fall! 

By  fits  and  starts  crisper  grow  the  morn- 
ings and  the  evenings,  and  even  earlier 
comes  the  dusk,  so  that  there  is  a  long 
reading-space  betwixt  supper  and  bed— a 
time  in  which  Injuns  may  be  slain,  and 
pioneer  times  may  be  lived  again  ;  in  which 
occur  discussions  upon  domestic  or  for- 
eign aff'airs,  by  Father  aijd  Mother;  or  in 
which,  failing  of  other  entertainment,  you 
and  Johnny  Schmidt,  next  door,  may 
play  at  marbles  on  the  carpet. 

The  delirious  excitement  of  Hallowe'en 
approaches,  culminates,  and  reluctantly 
passes,  for  another  year.  And  now  there 
is  frost  o'  mornings.  Mother's  begonias 
must  be  hustled  in,  and  her  geraniums; 
and  in  the  south  window  is  built  up,  on 
the  wire  tiers,  the  customary  pyramid  of 
plants — Mother's  cherished  proteges  who 
must  have  the  best  of  the  winter's  sun- 
shine. 

The  leaves  are  dropping  fast,  so  that  all 
the  front  yard  is  littered  with  those  from 
the  maples,  and  all  the  back  yard  with 
those  from  the  apple-trees.  AVith  these 
the  house  is  banked  at  the  foundations, 
from  ground  to  first  clap-boards;  with 
these  the  rose-l)Ushes  and  the  pansies  and 
the  violets  and  clove  pinks  must  be  bed- 
ded, at  Mother's  direction ;  and  the  re- 
mainder also  must  be  raked,  but  for  the 
burning.  Presently  this  after-school  labor 
brings  its  reward  in  shape  of  bonfires. 
Along  the  street  the  flames  are  leaping, 
the  smoke  is  eddying,  as  if  the  town  is 
lighting  beacons  against  the  nearing  host 
of  winter.  Around  the  bonfires  may  you 
and  your  fellows  gambol  and  parade,  per- 
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forming  reckless  prodigies  of  prank  and 
dance. 

The  sunsets  are  red,  answering  back 
with  winter's  bael-fires  upon  the  horizon. 
Ducks  and  geese  fly  continuously — and 
some  night  all  the  air  is  vibrant  with  tum- 
ultuous honking  as  in  cohort  after  cohort 
the  alarmed  migrants  stream  for  the 
south.  That  is  a  sign,  not  even  the  veriest 
dullard  can  mistake.  And  after  school 
Mother  takes  you  down-town  and  buys 
you  the  boots — the  winter  boots — the  an- 
nual boots  with  red-and-gilt  tops  and  cop- 
per toes — the  boots  which  are  intended  to 
last  you  through  till  spring! 

And  what  is  before  these  boots — what 
scuffing  and  scraping  and  sliding  and 
."oaking  and  freezing — ere,  shorn  of  their 
pristine  freshness  and  of  pretty  much 
every  other  original  attribute,  they  are 
cast  into  the  desolation  of  the  alley,  only 
such  boots  know. 

That  very  night  it  comes:  the  cold  wave. 
It  rushes  down  from  the  north,  driving  be- 
fore it  the  geese,  and  shakes  the  house  and 
howls  above  your  bed.  But  you  may  rest 
oblivious  to  external  events,  until  intern- 


al events  apprise  you  thereof.  For  early 
in  the  morning  Father  has  arisen,  to  make 
in  the  hard-coal  stove  of  the  parlor  that 
fire  which  (he  fondly  expects)  will  not  go 
out  all  winter.  The  heralding  scent  of 
warmed  polish  is  wafted  up  to  you,  an- 
nouncing the  crisis.    To  this  you  awaken. 

And  hurrah!  For,  bless  us,  this  is  win- 
ter— or  very  much  like  it,  asserts  Mother. 

"Cold  as  Greenland,"  a.sserts  Father. 
Keen  and  gusty  is  the  November  air,  as 
the  gray  clouds  scud  across  the  pale  sky. 
The  porch  vents  its  first,  familiar  cracking 
as  you  step  upon  it,  reconnoitring.  The 
sitting-room  (which  is  also  the  dining- 
room  and  breakfast-room  and  supper- 
room)  stove  exhales  its  cheery  warmth, 
and  the  obstinate  and  sluggish  parlor  stove 
exhales  its  odor  of  polish. 

And  hurrah !  Here  is  a  change,  and 
changes  are  welcome.  Bluffy  arrayed  for 
winter — in  comrade  mittens  and  comrade 
scarf  and  comrade  cap — and  further  ac- 
coutred with  those  new  boots,  may  you 
stump  forth,  cringing  not,  but  gleefully 
receptive  of  weather  whatsoever  that  may 
be,  and  ready  to  bid  winter,  if  this  be 
winter,  hail. 
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A  Bunch  of  Holstein  Calves  at  Caledonia    Ont. 
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What  It   Really  Feels  Like 
to  be  "Up  in  The  Air" 


By 
James  P.  Haverson 


THERE  are  two  psychological  stimu- 
lants under  which  a  man  may 
go  up  as  a  passenger  in  a 
flying  machine  should  he  be  lucky 
enough  to  meet  the  opportunity. 
These  are  Courage  and  Confidence. 
Of  the  comfort  and  support  to  be  had 
from  the  former  I  kno-nj,  little  or  nothing, 
but  of  the  latter  I  can  speak  with 
authority,  for  it  was  under  the  sole 
support  of  confidence  in  the  man 
that  took  me  that  I  made  • —  a 
long  flight!  No — a  two-minute  flight  of 
about  as  many  miles  and  as  many  hund- 
red feet  from  the  earth.  It  was  with 
Charles  F.  Willard,  at  the  recent  aviation 
meet  at  Toronto. 

I  say  that  I  may  know  a  little  of  what 
it  would  be  to  go  up  under  Courage  for  I 
waited  two  days  at  the  Hamilton  meet 
to  fly  with  J.  V.  Martin  in  his  Farman 
Ijiplahe.  When  I  went  to  Hamilton  to 
go  up,  I  had  never  seen  Martin,  and,  dur- 


ing the  two  days  which  I  waited  to  travel 
on  that  trip-which-was-never-made,  I 
learned  little  or  nothing  of  the  man,  so 
that  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  his  decision 
to  go  up  or  s*tay  down  hung  in  the  balance, 
I  quaked.  I  had  committed  myself  to 
the  venture,  but  I  did  not  like  it  a  little 
bit.  He  did  not  go,  and  I  was  spared  a 
ticklish  decision  of  my  own. 

But  while  there  I  met  Charles  F.  Wil- 
lard, who  promised  that  he  would  give 
me  "a  ride"  at  the  Toronto  meet.  From 
then  on,  his  shadow  was  with  him  a  little 
less  constantly  than  I  was.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  I  came  to  know  Willard  pretty 
well.  At  all  events,  I  grew  to  feel  that  he 
was  not  only  the  "daring  aviator"  of  which 
the  newspapers  are  so  fond  of  telling,  but 
also  a  minutely  exacting  watcher  of  the 
chances  of  a  man  in  the  air,  a  fellow  who 
overlooked  nothing,  and  took  no  unneces- 
sary chances.  So  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  afternoon's  flying  on  the  Saturday 
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that  closed  the  Toronto  meet,  he  told  his 
"boys"  to  make  ready  the  seat  upon  which 
I  was  to  ride,  and  when  the  pieces  of  Mc- 
Curdy's  broken  machine,  which  I  had  seen 
splintered  in  a  short  fall  of  fifteen  feet 
but  two  days  before,  were  brought  out  and 
lashed  into  the  machine,  I  did  not  worry. 
I  knew  Willard.  I  had  Confidence,  if  not 
Courage. 

I  was  seated  and  waiting  to  fly;  there 
was  a  halt  of  about  five  minutes  while  a 
loose  nut  was  tightened  on  the  front  run- 
ning wheel,  and  it  brought  on  an  attack 
of  the  fidgets,  due,  however,  more  to  a 
desire  to  get  started  and  make  sure  of  my 
trip  than  to  any  worry  as  to  its  outcome. 
It  was  now  up  to  Willard. 

At  last  the  propeller  was  turned,  and 
after  a  few  coughing  grunts  settled  down 
to  that  steady  alert  whirr  as  of  a  great 
beetle  in  a  vast  hurry.  Willard  took  his 
.seat  and  the  machine  rushed  ahead  as  the 
men  behind  released  their  hold.  We  roll- 
ed up  the  runaway,  and  I  was  watching 
the  bouncing  forewheel  for  the  moment 
when  we  should  leave  the  ground.  I  can- 
not remember  when  it  came.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  it. 

The  first  thing  to  indicate  that  we  were 
at  last  in  the  air  was  a  curious  swaying 
lurch  to  the  side.  It  was  like  the  motion 
of  a  sailboat  slipping  over  the  edge  of  a 
wave.  It  was  a  boat  sailing  very  close  to 
a  very  big  wind,  for  we  were  traveling 
then  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour  and 
gaining  speed.  The  wind  brought  the 
tears  streaming  from  my  eyes.  But  it 
brought  a  pulsing  joy  into  the  veins  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  known. 

We  lifted,  lifted,  lifted!  W^e  cros.sed 
a  road  about  fifty  feet  up  and  sailed  on 
■over  a  field.  Beside  the  fence,  two  men 
;squatted  on  the  ground.  I  saw  their  up- 
:turned  faces  and  pitied  them,  for  a  man 
in  a  flying  machine  is  entitled  to  look 
(down  on  the  mere  earth  crawlers.  We 
were  out  over  another  field  and  were  ap- 
proaching the  brow  of  a  hill.  Over  this 
we  sped,  and  out  over  the  middle  of  a 
field  where  a  farmer  had  been  reaping. 
His  machine  had  been  left  where  he  had 
finished  his  day's  work.  That  was  as  it 
should  be,  but  up  aloft  there  in  the 
smother  of  glorious  ru.shing  air  currents, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  days  and  times 
of  day.     It  seemed  as  if  that  wonderful 


flight  should  never  stop.  There  were  no 
aeroplanes  when  Browning  wrote  his 
"Last  Ride  Together." 

Willard  turned  in  his  seat  and  laughed 
back  at  me.     "How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Fine,"  I  shouted  back,  and  I  meant  it. 
I  meant  just  that,  "Fine!"  I  meant  that 
it  was  thrilling  every  nerve,  bringing 
every  fiber  to  a  higher  point  of  feeling 
than  I  had  believed  could  be  known.  1 
was  like  the  mouse  in  the  jar  of  oxygen; 
I  was  living  at  a  higher  velocity  than  ever 
before. 

AVillard  lifted  his  hands  from  the  con- 
trolling wheel  and  lever,  and  then  I  found 
that  I,  too,  had  actnally  let  go  with  one 
hand  and  was  waving  it  at  him. 

Then  we  were  turning.  We  banked  u\) 
against  the  wind,  and  came  around 
on  a  slant.  I  could  feel  the  ma- 
chine slip  away  about  twenty  feet 
toward  the  ground,  but  there  was 
no  sensation  of  falling.  It  was  the 
boat  .slipping  down  the  wave  again,  only 
more  like  it  than  before.  We  bore  around 
with  the  great  free  air  beating  in  our 
faces,  and  driving  down  to  the  last  corners 
of  our  lungs.  It  is  hard  to  try  to  describe 
a  thing  when  it  has  advanced  beyond  the 
terms  of  all  the  things  which  you  have 
known  before.  It  was  merely — wonder- 
ful. 

We  were  on  our  way  back  to  the  field. 
We  cotitinued  to  bear  down  towards  the 
earth.  When  we  came  back  over  the  hill 
we  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
up,  and  I  remembered  with  regret  that 
the  "Bet.sy"  would  not  climb  with  the 
wind.  We  rapidly  drew  up  to  the  field. 
We  were  going  very  fast,  but  you  had  to 
feel  it,  for  there  is  no  ground  close  enough 
to  enable  you  to  see  your  .speed. 

At  last  we  crossed  over  a  line  of  tele- 
graph wires,  and  with  an  easy  swoop 
were  back  on  the  ground  over  which  we 
rolled  until  we  lost  our  speed  and  came 
to  a  stop.  It  was  hours  before  I  was  sober 
after  that.  When  I  had  gone  up  I  had 
expected  to  meet  fear  somewhere  on  the 
way,  but  when  we  left  the  ground  I  had 
been  too  busy  for  every  breathless  second. 
I  did  not  remember  it  again  until  some- 
one a.sked  me  if  I  had  not  been  afraid. 
L/ne  could  .say  nothing.  It  seemed  so 
hopeless  to  try  to  explain. 
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I  had  expected  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievement.  I  had  expected  to  walk 
loftily  by  my  fellows^  who  had  never 
llown.  1  came  down  in  a  great  humility. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  walked  in  great 
and  holy  place.-;,  in  clean  and  untrodden 
ways.  Eor  a  time  malice,  envy  and  hatred 
were  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
Kone  of  the  petty  human  littlenesses  can 
survive  in  the  free,  open  ways  of  the  air. 
A\'ilh  the  return  to  earth  they  come  about 
a  man  again,  but  they  are  not  with  him 
iij)  There,  and  they  cannot  fasten  on  his 
heart  after  he  alights — for  a  little  while,  at 
least. 

When  one  has  come  down  fi'om  the 
clouds,  one  walks  softly.  Perhaps  if  one 
keeps  very  still  anrl  ho;)es  very  hard,  that 


glorious  thrill  will  come  again.  Flying 
will  soon  be  far  from  the  rare  and  half 
uncanny  thing  it  is  to-day.  If  thei'e  be 
doubters,  let  them  lly,  and  they  will  doubt 
no  more.  You  have  heard  of  the  faith 
which  mov-eth  mountains.  Fly  and  you 
.shall  know  it.  I  was  formerly  a  skeptic, 
and  watched  the  airmen  as  one  looks  at 
freaks  of  the  circus.  When  I  saw  Ralph 
Johnstone  really  leave  the  ground  some 
years  ago  only  half  of  my  mind 
believed  it.  \Vhcn  I  walked  about 
and  talked  with  Charlie  Willard,  a  quiet 
faith  walked  into  my  heart.  When  I 
rose  into  the  air  with  him,  I  did  not  know 
why  1  had  believed,  but  I  knew  that  I 
hail  l)ecn  right  to  believe.  Men  have 
flown,  and  men  have  died  to  fly.  It  is 
almost  worth  it. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 

"I  am  the  Road;  the  Road  am  I! 
Earth  is  my  bed,  my  roof  the  sky — 
So  come,  little  Brother,  come!" 

On  and  on,  and  over  the  hill, 
Ran  the  Road,  but  the  Man  stood  still. 
And  pondered  awhile,  as  every  Man  will, 
'Ere  he  lists  to  the  calls  that  come — 

"I  am  the  Road ;  the  Road  am  I ! 
Earth  for  a  bed,  a  roof  the  .sky — 
On  and  on  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Through  lands  of  plenty  and  lands  of  dearth, 
I  run  my  winding,  blinding  way, 
Out  of  the  night  and  into  the  day — 
Come,  little  Brother,   come,  I  say. 

For  I  am  the  Road;  the  Road  am  I! 
With  earth  for  luy  bed,  a  roof  the  sky, 
And  freedom  of  life  ye  cannot  buy! — 
So  come,  little  Brother,  come!" 

On  and  on  'neath  the  white  starlight, 
Runs  the  Road,  and  the  mothering  night 
Shelters  a  Man  in  his  headlong  flight, 

As  he  follows  the  call — the  Song  of  the  Road. 

—Otto  F.  Bond. 


The  Evasion  of  Florida  Lusk 


By 

Alice  MacGowan 


LIGHT  flashed  out  from  the  cabin: 
Aunt  Zarepta  had  set  all  in  order 
there,  and  lit  the  fire.  Hearne 
Lusk  lifted  his  seventeen-year-old,  stolen 
bride  down  over  the  wagon-wheel  and 
drove  on  to  the  small  log  shed,  to  put  up 
his  team.  Florida  hesitated  shyly  at  the 
gate  where  she  had  been  left,  childishly 
timid  lest  the  old  woman  hnger  still  in 
the  house.  But,  the  horses  fed,  Hearne 
came  running  to  her,  eagerly,  swiftly,  on 
a  bridegroom's  light  feet,  and  caught  her 
up  in  an  impetuous  clasp.  His  struggle 
for  this  girl  had  been  desperate  and  em- 
bittering. The  Sterretts,  with  all  their 
kith  and  kin,  cherished  an  age-long  feud 
against  the  tribe  of  Lusk  and  its  depen- 
dencies and  hangers-on.  There  were 
numerous  killings  to  the  credit — or  dis- 
credit— of  both  sides.  To-day,  the  ven- 
detta was  a  sleeping  one,  that  might  at  a 
touch  break  forth,  and  Hearne  Lusk  had 
risked  his  life  for  the  girl  in  his  arms, 
risked  it  for  the  mere  sight  of  her  often 
during  that  secret  courtship.  He  had 
walked  to  the  settlement  once  to  have  a 
bullet  cut  out  of  his  shoulder;  he  had 
cheerfully  taken  a  shot  at  Florida's  elder 
brother  when  that  zealous  guardian  way- 
laid him  on  another  occasion ;  and,  with 
all  the  tremulous  triumph  of  this  moment 
he  knew  that  his  risks  were  not  over. 

Florida  liked  Carter  Broyles  well 
enough  till  Hearne  broke  up  that  affair 
— why,  they  had  the  girl  almost  wedded 
to  the  fellow;  they  came  as  near  putting 
compulsion  on  her  to  bring  about  the 
match  as  a  mountain  family  ever  does; 
yet  the  charm  of  Hearne  Lusk's  dark, 
passionate  eyes,  and  bold  though  clandes- 


tine wooing,  took  her  away  from  them 
all.  He  had  married  her  and  brought 
her  to  the  little  cabin  which  he  had 
Ijuildcd  and  furnished  for  her,  mostly 
with  his  own  hands,  a  habitation  far  re- 
moved from  the  Sterrett  settlement,  and 
with  but  one  neighbor  near  it,  an  old 
kinswoman  of  his  own,  Zarepta  Fulgham. 
Now,  as  he  kissed  her  and  walked  with 
his  arm  about  her  toward  their  own  door, 
the  dangers  still  to  be  thought  of  present- 
ed themselves,  despite  his  love  and  ardor, 
and  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  moment. 

The  history  of  the  Croffuts  came  dark- 
ly to  his  mind.  Twenty  years  ago,  Lusk 
Croffut,  Hearne's  cousin,  had  run  away 
with  and  married  Lissy  Mably,  a  connec- 
tion of  these  same  KSterretts.  The  pair 
lived  together  less  than  five  years,  and  the 
Sterretts  never  let  Crofi'ut  .speak  to  his 
children  after  the  wife  stole  them  and 
returned  to  her  tribe.  Grimmer  still 
was  the  story  of  Buck  Tamplin.  Buck 
would  have  the  Willett  girl,  with  whose 
people  his  own  were  at  feud.  The  Wil- 
iets  made  up  with  Susy  afterward,  and 
used  to  come  about  the  place  when  her 
husband  was  away.  Presently  the  young 
couple  quarreled.  And  then  one  morn- 
ing a  neighbor  found  Buck's  cabin  with 
its  door  swinging  wide,  the  hounds  howl- 
ing in  the  front  yard,  his  wife  fled  home 
to  her  people,  imd  Buck  himself  lying 
across  the  threshold  with  a  knife  stickng 
in  his  back.  Oh,  yes-^that  was  feud  work. 
All  through  the  long  drive  over  in  the 
jolting  wagon,  the  rapture  of  possession 
had  surged  strong  in  Hearne  Lu.sk's  veins. 
It  throbbed  no  less  exultantly  .still. 

"We're  home,  Floridy  —  we're  home, 
darlin'.  Yo'  mine  now,"  he  whispered, 
holding  her  close.     Then,  as  his  sinister 
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recollections  jet  obtruded  upon  the  hour's 
consummation,  lie  suddenly  swung  the 
girl  around  in  front  of  him  with  a  mas- 
terful arm  that  lifted  her  almost  off  her 
feet,  and  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  push- 
ed her  back  a  little,  to  stare  into  her  up- 
raised countenance,  where  the  two  stood 
in  the  broad,  dickering  fire  and  lamp- 
shine. 

"  'For  this  cause  shall  a  man  forsake 
father  and  mother' — and  that  means  a 
woman,  too,  Floridy — that  means  you,  as 
well  as  me.  If  you  ain't  ready  to  for- 
sake them  Sterretts,  each  and  every,  right 
now" — he  named  them  over  fiercely,  her 
family  and  kin — "and  never  speak  word 
to  one  of  'em  again,  you'd  better  tell  me 
before  you  step  foot  in  that  house." 

The  girl  in  his  grasp  fiung  back  her 
head  and  returned  his  gaze  with  eyes  blue 
like  wild  gentians,  long-fringed  and  ador- 
ing, a  child's  eyes,  shaded  by  a  flying 
thatch  of  bronze-brown  hair.  And  the 
smile  that  answered  his  look  was  adoring 
too.  She  met  his  demand  with  no  hint 
of  demur  or  unwillingness. 

"I  don't  care  if  I  never  put  eyes  on  one 
of  'em  again,  Hcarne,"  she  declared  swift- 
ly, exultantly,  in  that  eager  voice  which 
had  but  lately  dealt  with  such  matters  as 
a  doll's  frock,  the  swapping  of  quilt 
pieces,  or  the  negotiating  of  "a  turrible 
hard  word"  in  the  blue-backed  speller. 
"I've  got  you — you,  darlin — and  that's 
all  I  want  in  this  world."  She  laughed 
out  suddenly.  "You  needn't  trouble 
yourself  so  greatly,  neither,"  .she  told 
him.  "Pappy  has  done  give  the  word 
that  he'll  settle  with  any  one  of  the 
fambly  that  dares  speak  to  me.  Ain't  no 
danger  that  I'll  go  back  to  my  folks  when 
you  an'  me  falls  out,  honey." 

Fall  out!  Hearne  Lusk  hugged  the 
slim,  pliant,  warm  young  figure  hard  to 
his  heart,  and,  lifting  her  so,  ran  with 
her  up  the  path  to  the  cabin,  and  carried 
her  across  the  threshold. 

When  he  had  set  her  down,  she  was 
silent  a  moment,  looking  about  her.  Then 
the  wild  gentian  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
sweet  tears,  lingering  on  the  mute  evi- 
dences of  Plearne's  love  and  care.  There 
on  the  wall  beside  the  hearth  were 
shelves,  rough,  but  ample  and  conveni- 
ent; there  was  the  kit<^'hen  table,  and  be- 
side it  the  churn-dash  and  lid,  while  be- 
low sat  the  four-gallon  stone-ware  jar  that 


was  the  churn.  Ranged  in  their  places 
were  the  maple  bowl  for  mixing  bread, 
the  stirring-spoon  and  spurtle  of  whittled 
cedar — all  made  by  his  own  hands. 

"Oh,  llearne — oh,  Hearne — it's  just 
beautiful!"  she  whispered,  turning  to 
him  passionately.  "And  you  done  it  all 
for  me — for  me!"  She  caught  the  big 
man  around  the  neck  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  breast.  "Looks  like  they  oughtn't 
to  be  nothing  —  nothing  on  earth  —  I 
wouldn't  give  up  for  yo'  sake." 

"You  an'  me  is  agoin'  to  be  mighty 
happy  here,"  he  told  her  again  and  again, 
his  lips  against  her  hair.  "They  ain't 
but  one  thing  we  could  fall  out  over,  and 
that  would  be  ef  you  should  ever  speak 
to  one  of  yo'  daddy's  fambly.  Hit's  war 
betwixt  me  an'  the  Sterretts.  You're  a 
Lusk  now,  honey  girl.  Hit's  obliged  to 
be  the  same  with  you.  Hit'd  be  all  over 
betwixt  us  time  you  begun  to  have  dea- 
lin's  with  any  Sterrett,  an'  you  needn't 
never  doubt  it."  Thus  he  strove  to  hedge 
and  wall  his  little  croft  of  happiness,  the 
field  of  his  heart,  hoping  to  reap  therein, 
in  years  to  come,  its  guarded  harvest  of 
love  and  peace.  And  Florida  was  zealous 
in  acquiescence. 

The  months  went  past  swift-footed  to 
the  two  in  the  cabin  that  hung  like  a 
nest  in  Chestnut  Creek  Gap.  It  was  in 
December  that  Hearne  had  brought  his 
bride  home.  At  first  he  contrived  many 
little  improvements  and  conveniences 
about  the  place.  As  the  winter  wore 
away,  he  plowed,  and  harrowed,  and  made 
ready  the  truck  patch,  and  he  put  in  a 
bit  of  corn  and  some  other  small  crops. 

But  in  avoiding  the  Sterrett  neighbor- 
hood, and  cutting  himself  off  from  his 
own  people — only  less  alienated  than 
Florida's — Lusk  had  built  the  nest  for 
his  love  far  from  the  source  of  supply  for 
their  simple  daily  life.  Their  little  hoard 
of  savings,  buried  in  a  tin  baking-powder 
box  beneath  the  hearth,  was  getting  low. 
The  conviction  grew  upon  Hearne  that, 
unless  he  left  Florida  and  went  out  with 
his  team  to  earn  some  ready  money,  the 
approach  of  the  next  winter  would  find 
them  without  enough  to  go  through  com- 
fortably. And  so  one  evening  in  April, 
when  they  sat  in  the  twilight  on  the  front 
door-stone,  Florida's  head  with  its  bright 
hair  leaned  against  her  husband's  arm, 
he  looked  for  a  long  time  off  towards  the 
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West,  where  a  thin  new  moon  hung  just 
over  a  sunset,  clear,  tranquil,  lemon-col- 
ored. A  whippoorwill  raised  its  plain- 
tive importunity  down  by  the  creek.  Then 
it  was  silent  for  a  moment;  and  dubious- 
ly, haltingly,  Hearne  brought  forward  the 
suggestion  of  tan-bark  hauling. 

"Looks  like  I've  got  obliged  to  do 
somethin',  an'  that  pretty  soon.  I  don't 
know  anything  that'd  make  as  much — 
not  right  now — as  tan-bark  haulin'  " — 
watching  her  face  as  well  as  he  could  in 
the  dusk;  "but  hit'd  take  me  away  from 
you.  Hit'd  shore  leave  you  mighty 
lonesome,  I'm  afeared." 

Keyed  to  close  sympathy  with  the  girl 
beside  him,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  curious 
quality  in  the  moment's  silence  which 
followed.  Florida  raised  her  head  a  bit 
and  gazed  about  her,  then  shot  a  swift 
enigmatic  glance  at  him,  before  she 
answered  meekly: 

"You'  bound  to  know  what's  best, 
Hearne.     Do  as  you  think  well." 

"I'd  shore  come  home  every  Sa'day 
night,"  he  told  her  eagerly,  anxious  to 
reassure  her,  if  she  doubted  that  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  go  away. 

"I  know  you  would — if  you  could," 
Florida  assented.  "An'  I'll  be  a-watchin' 
for  you,  come  Sa'day.  But  any  time  you 
needed  to  stay,  or  the  weather  kept  you, 
you  have  no  call  to  be  frettin'  about  me. 
I've  got  my  work,  and  if  I  need  he'p  I 
can  go  over  to  Aunt  Zarepty's,  and  call 
her  in." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Lusk  took  his  team 
of  the  lean  mountain  horses,  whose  per- 
formance is  so  far  in  excess  of  what  their 
appearance  would  seem  to  promise,  and 
hauled  tan-bark  for  The  Company,  down 
where,  eight  miles  below  the  Gap  and  the 
little  cabin.  Chestnut  Creek  rolls  into  the 
river.  He  and  his  outfit  made  a  link  in 
the  train  of  tan-bark  wagons,  each  with 
its  dark  cubic  mass  swaying  in  its  high 
frame,  the  drivers  atop  calling  news  or 
jests  back  and  forth  to  one  another,  brakes 
screarning  all  the  way  down  the  Side. 
Sometimes  the  men  sang  by  twos,  or 
yodeled  through  the  valley,  as  they 
brought  the  empty  wagons  back  in  the 
evening.  But  no  slim  figure  stood  in  the 
doorway  to  welcome  Hearne,  the  sun 
striking  upon  a  bright  head;  and  he  was 
often  a  prey  to  anxiety  when  he  consider- 
ed Florida's  lonely  life  there  in  the  Gap. 


And  Florida?  She  filled  her  solitary 
days  with  an  endless  round  of  little  tasks 
and  duties.  There  was  Spotty,  the  gentle, 
under-sized,  resourceful  mountain  cow 
that  Hearne  had  brought  from  the  home 
place.  Spottv  had  a  calf  in  April.  With 
what  pride  Florida  went  out  to  the  milk- 
ing gap  at  evening  with  her  pail,  nnd  laid 
down  the  bars  and  called ;  witli  what 
pride  she  carried  in  the  milk,  and  cared 
for  it,  and  skim'med,  and  churned,  and 
worked  the  butter!  And  there  was  the 
pig  to  look  after,  and  a  few  hens  with 
their  broods — it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
she  could  give  Hearne  fried  chicken  when 
he  came  home.  There  was  her  garden — 
her  truck-patch,  that  Hearne  had  mode 
so  well — she  tended  it  faithfully.  By 
the  direct  or  indirect  aid  of  old  Zarepta, 
once  each  week  —  sometimes  twice  —  her 
little  .store  of  butter  and  the  choices^t  of 
the  vegetables,  nnd  presently  a  squawk- 
\n\r  "fryer"  or  so,  found  their  way  to  the 
distant  settlement,  and  the  small  sums 
that  came  back  in  payment  were  care- 
fully hoarded.  She  loved  to  be  out  in 
the  June  of  the  mountains,  with  its  won- 
derful purple  distances,  its  flying  sha- 
dows of  summer  clouds;  its  silver  skeins 
of  rain,  and  fragrant  damps  in  the  forest. 
And  in  early  June  waves  of  laurel  and 
purple  rhodorlendron  began  billowing  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  gulch.  The  long, 
long,  exquisite,  silent,  dreaming  days  fol- 
lowed each  other,  rain  washed,  sun  filled, 
drenched  with  a  still  intense  beauty  and 
sweetness.  Full  to  the  brim,  too,  for 
Florida,  with  homely  tasks  and  enter- 
prises. She  had  always  a  long  itemized 
account  of  undertaking  and  accomplish- 
ment for  her  man's  return;  and  she  came 
to  him  with  it,  hurrying,  eager,  like  an 
anxious,  approbative  child.  Yet  Hearne's 
stay  down  in  Lower  Chestnut  began  al- 
most immediately  to  be  plagued  with  re- 
ports of  Florida's  attending  play-parties — 
play-parties — she,  a  married  woman! 

He  asked  her  about  the  first  one:  he  had 
missed  getting  home  for  two  Saturdays 
and  so  had  not  seen  her  for  three  weeks. 
She  answered,  with  a  little  catch  of  the 
breath,  but  an  entirely  unmoved  coun- 
tenanced, that  she  had  gone  over  to  help 
the  Dease  girls  out  with  supper. 

"Wasn't  that  a  mighty  long  trip  for 
you,  honey  child,  alone,  in  the  night?" 
questioned  Hearne,  in  surprise. 
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"Yes,  hit  would  'a'  been  a  sorter  far 
ja'nt,"  assented  Florida;  "but  Aunt  Za- 
repty,  she  was  agoin'  over  to  take  'em 
some  truck  she'd  cooked,  and  so  we  went 
together.  Do  ye  know,  Ilearne,"  she  ad- 
ded sagely,  "hit  looks  curious  to  me  that 
folks  can  pleasure  theirselves  with  such  as 
that?  Hit  made  me  reel  right  funny  to 
think  that  less'n  a  year  ago  I  used  to  go 
to  play-parties  myse'f." 

Reassuring  words;  yet  two  weeks  later 
old  Lige  Groner  stopped  to  tell  Ilearne 
that  he'd  better  look  after  that  woman 
of  his'n — she  was  gettin'  a  heap  too  gay. 

"My  gals  tolls  me  that  Floridy's  been 
to  two  play-parties  in  the  last  week,"  the 
old  mischief-maker  related,  with  gusto, 
bending  over  his  hor.se's  neck  to  switch 
its  forelegs  free  of  flies.  "Floridy  Ster- 
rett  was  the  sightliest  gal  on  Caney  Fork. 
Her  and  Cyarter  Broyles  was  mighty. nigh 
wedded  when  you  come  along  an'  grab- 
bed the  gal,  an'  ef  you  go  off  and  leave 
her  to  run  her  own  machine  like  you're 
a-doin',  I  don't  blame  her  for  hikin'  out 
to  play-parties  an'  sech,  where  Cyarter's 
at — darned  if  I  do !"  he  ended  with  a 
wheezy  laugh.  But  Hearne  Lusk  turned 
on  him  a  look  so  black  that  he  hastily 
thumped  his  heels  into  the  old  sorrel's 
ribs  and  ambled  on  without  more  words. 

Carter  Broyles!  That  evening,  when 
work  was  done,  Hearne  went  over  to  the 
pay-shed  and  stated  briefly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  home,  though  it  was  but 
Friday.  The  man  behind  the  rough  desk 
looked  up  and  laughed  at  him  good- 
naturedly.  To  Hearne,  who  was  seeing 
red,  hidden  mockery  sounded  in  the 
laugh, 

"1  reckon  you  want  to  get  off  for  the 
dance  at  Ventner's"  the  paymaster  said 
as  he  counted  out  the  money. 

Hearne  growled  an  unintelligible 
answer.  Yet,  once  mounted  on  his 
wagon-seat,  facing  the  red  light  of  an 
evening  sky,  the  suggestion  wrought  in 
his  mind.  Andy  Ventner's  place  was  not 
so  much  out  of  his  way,  and — well,  he 
would  see.  The  trip  was  a  long  one,  and 
by  the  time  he  approached  the  vicinity 
of  Ventner's  farm  it  was  late — nearly 
nine  o'clock — and  those  who  were  for  the 
dance  had  already  arrived;  he  had  the 
green  silence  of  the  woods-road  to  him- 
self. Chin  on  breast,  he  brooded.  Sure- 
ly he  had  loved  Florida.     He  went  back 


over  his  own  conduct,  and  decided  that, 
if  there  were  any  fault,  he  had  loved  her 
too  well.  That  was  it — he  had  given  her 
too  nuicli  of  himself,  and  she  had  tired 
of  him,  and  turned  to  an  earlier  lover. 
The  thought  was  fire. 

Tethering  his  horses  in  a  little  glade, 
he  stole  through  the  grove  toward  the 
lights  and  sounds  that  told  of  merry- 
making He  would  watch  to-night.  He 
would  not  go  in  to  the  dance  and  confront 
her   there,,  as  he  first  intended.   He  would 

watch  outside,  and  then .     He  never 

completed  that  sentence  in  his  own  mind. 
There  were  three  cabins  on  the  slope; 
and  the  window  and  door  of  each  sent 
forth  long  streams  of  ruddy  shine;  while 
from  one  sounded  the  thin,  jigging  stac- 
cato of  the  countryman's  fiddle.  Hearne 
listened  to  the  thud  and  stamp  of  feet  on 
the  floor,  dancing  to  the  tune  of  Muskrat; 
and  stole  nearer  to  see  if  he  could  identify 
any  of  the  figures  that  crossed  the  light 
as  Florida — or  Carter  Broyles.  While  he 
watched  fruitle.ssly  the  dancers  within, 
suddenly  Florida  came  slipping  past  a 
doorway  outside,  looking  back  over  her 
sho\dder,  her  fluttering  calico  dress 
caught  close  around  her.  It  was  Florida 
— tliere  was  no  mistaking  the  set  of  the 
graceful  head  on  the  slim  neck,  the  bur- 
den of  bright  hair.  An  indistinct  figure 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house  joined  her, 
and  they  sat  down  together,  apparently  to 
talk. 

The  man  in  the  grove  stood  there  long, 
fighting  with  himself,  trying  hard  to  get 
where  he  dared  to  go  forward  and  speak 
to  his  wife.  To  kill  Carter  Broyles  now 
would  not  give  him  back  Florida — little 
Florida — as  she  had  been.  He  must 
think  wdiat  he  ought  to  do.  The  jiggling 
fiddler  changed  to  "Citico,"  and  then  the 
dancers  called  for  "Old  Joe  Clark."  To 
Hearne  Lusk,  hidden  in  the  grove,  the 
bright  glare  of  the  interior,  the  heavy 
stamping,  that  swift  movement,  and  the 
loud,  gay,  calling,  encouraging,  protest- 
ing, exclaiming  voices,  all  were  but  a 
dim  background  to  what  w^as  going  on 
there  in  the  shadowed  angle  outside. 
When  he  won  at  last  to  sufficient  calm- 
ness, and  strode  up  to  the  bench  by  the 
wall,  it  was  empty. 

"Hello,  Hearne!"  shouted  somebody 
from  the  door.     "You  here?" 
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set  hex-  down  in  their  new  houie,  and  they  laughed  in  ono  another's  faces. 


GO 
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'"Yes,"  returnod  Lusk,  raising  a  ghast- 
ly face  to  his  host's  gaze.  "I  was  passing 
along — going  by,  you  see — and  I  'lowed 
I'd  stop  in  and  git  my  wife." 

Old  man  Ventner  came  out  effusively 
— quite  too  effusively,  Hearne  thought. 

"Eloridy?"  he  said  doubtfully  (un- 
easily, it  seemed  to  Lusk),  "Well,  now, 
as  it  chances,  Floridy  was  here  early  this 
evening.  She  never  come  to  the  dance; 
but  she  happened  in,  like — same  as  you 
did,  mebbe.  She's  gone  home,  I  reckon. 
"Won't  ye  stay,  Hearne — now  yo'  here? 
Come  in — come  in  and  have  a  drink, 
anyhow." 

But  Hearne  was  on  fire  to  be  gone.  If 
the  old  man  was  lying  to  him,  if  Florida 
was  still  in  the  house,  with  that — who- 
ever it  was — that  she  had  been  talking  to 
on  the  bench  by  the  door,  he  wanted  to 
get  home  and  find  it  out.  If  what  Vent- 
ner said  was  the  truth,  he  would  face  her 
the  sooner,  and  know  it.  He  stumbled 
back  to  his  team,  tore  them  loose  from 
the  branches  wdiere  he  had  tied  them, 
and  started  off  through  the  woods  by  a 
short  cut,  difficult  to  find  even  in  day- 
light. 

The  short  cut,  after  the  manner  of  its 
kind,  delayed  and  befooled  him.  He 
was  fumbling  about  for  its  dim  trace, 
when  the  joyous  clamor  of  a  coon-hunt 
came  to  him  far  ahead  and  to  his  left. 
While  he  still  hesitated,  at  fault,  the  rout 
streamed  athwart  his  course,  hounds  yelp- 
ing eagerly,  four  or  five  young  fellows 
whooping,  skylarking,  and  cheering  on 
each  his  dog  by  name.  For  that  one 
moment  when  they  plunged  across  the 
open  track,  the  tall  forest  stood  illumined, 
every  wayside  bush  was  distinct,  and 
Hearne's  road  was  clear  to  him.  Yet  in- 
stead of  whipping  up  and  hastening 
ahead,  his  arm  involuntarily  dragged  the 
horses  back  almost  to  their  haunches. 
For  of  these  laughing  young  faces,  danc- 
ed upon  by  the  ruddy  shine  of  the  pine 
torches,  he  could  have  .sworn  that  one 
was  that  of  Carter  Broyles. 

The  hunt,  with  its  trail  of  dim  light, 
its  whooping  men  and  baying  dogs,  bore 
off  to  his  right.  Presently  Hearne  re- 
laxed his  arm  and  drove  slowly  ahead. 
Well,  whether  that  was  Carter  Broyles 
or  not,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
home  and  .see  how  Florida  looked  and 
what  she  said.    When  he  reached  his  own 


cabin  it  was  midnight.  In  a  daze  of  un- 
certainty, he  put  the  horses  up,  and  ap- 
proached his  dwelling  with  a  heart  that 
labored  high  in  his  throat.  Florida 
answered  his  hail,  opening  the  door  just 
as  she  had  apparently  risen  from  her  bed. 
She  was  plainly  amazed  to  see  her  hus- 
band, and,  it  seemed  to  him,  uneasy. 

"W'y — w'y,  Hea#ne,  honey!"  she  cried. 
"I  never  looked  for  ye  to — is  anything 
the  matter  at ?" 

"I   come   a-past  Ventner's — the   dance 

"   he  broke  in  upon   her,  and  then 

could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  for  speak- 
ing before  there  was  any  light  by  which 
he  might  see  and  study  her  face.  But  he 
got  the  quick  gasp  with  which  she  receiv- 
ed his  news — he  made  the  most  he  could 
of  that. 

"Did  ye — did  ye  see  me  thar?"  she  fal- 
tered finally.  She  was  kneeling  on  the 
hearth  to  blow  the  coals  bright,  that  she 
might  light  a  candle.  "I  went  over  to 
take  Miz'  Ventner  some  carpet  chain 
I  been  dyeing  for  her"  —  hold- 
ing up  small,  yellow-stained  fin- 
gers to  show  that  they  had  been  in 
the  dye-pot.  "I — I  never  studied  'bout 
hit  bein'  the  evenin'  of  the  dance.  I 
wished  I  hadn't  went,  after  I  found  that 
out." 

Hearne  looked  at  her  dumbly.  He  had 
parted  his  lips  to  ask  her  who  it  was  that 
she  sat  talking  v/ith  on  the  bench  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door.  Suddenly  he  closed 
them  and  turned  away.  What  was  the 
use?  If  a  woman  aimed  to  deceive  you, 
she  could  lie.  The  dark  thought  came  to 
him  that  he  could  learn  more  by  keeping 
his  own  counsel  and  appearing  satisfied 
with  her  explanations. 

All  through  the  night  that  brought  no 
sleep  to  him,  the  whi.sper  was  in  Hearne 
Lusk's  ear  that  Florida  was  a  Sterrett 
after  all.  Yes,  he  saw  it  now ;  she  had  been 
good  and  willing  to  have  him  take  work 
at  a  distance.  She  had  always  let  him 
go  without  complaint  or  repining;  the 
spells  of  depression  and  weeping  which 
he  had  at  first — fond  fool ! — accounted  for 
with  his  absence,  were  indeed  dispelled 
by  them.  Had  not  his  wife  even  seemed 
to  anticipate  his  departure  with  an  excited 
joy  which  plainly  looked  beyond  to  some- 
thing desirable  that  she  could  not  share 
with  him?  Had  he  not  always  found 
her  refreshed  and  cheerful  when  he  re- 
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turned?  Writhing  in  soul  beneath  these 
sinister  suggestions,  he  yet  forced  himself 
to  lie  silent  and  motionless.  He  knew 
that  at  last  Florida  slept ;  but  for  him  the 
night  wore  away  in  wakeful  torment. 
About  dawn  a  thought  came  to  him — a 
test — and  he  rose  ready  to  apply  it. 

"Floridy,"  he  began  slowly  at  the 
breakfast-table,  fixing  his  brooding  dark 
eyes  upon  the  face  opposite  him,  "the 
Company  has  done  offered  me  a  stiddy 
job  over  at  Far  Cove." 

"That's  good,"  said  his  wife  absently. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  on  something  outside 
window,  and  she  smiled  to  herself.  "I 
reckon  you'll  take  it,  won't  ye,  Hearne?" 

Lusk  looked  at  her  and  drew  his  breath 
sharply.  Where  was  the  loving,  tender, 
childlike  bride  he  had  brought  home  to 
his  cabin  but  a  few  months  ago  —  the 
clinging  sweetheart  he  had  carried  across 
its  threshold,  her  arms  close  around  his 
neck?  He  swallowed  once  convulsively 
before  he  spoke.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
reach  this  girl.  He  felt  miles  away  from 
the  soul  of  her. 

"I  reckon  I  will,"  he  said.  "Could  you 
be  ready  to  move,  come  Wednesday?" 

Florida  looked  around  at  him  with  a 
frightened  stare.  Her  young  face  crim- 
soned, then  abruptly  bleached  to  startling 
pallor.        '''**' 

"To  move?"  she  whispered  after  him. 
"I  cain't  go  away  from  here,  Hearne. 
Sure  enough,  I  cain't.  Oh,  you  won't  ask 
me  to  go  away  from — here — will  ye?  I'll 
be  so  good,  honey.  I'll  do  anything  you 
ask  me  to — but  that.  How  long  you 
goin'  to  be  workin'  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Cove,  Hearne?" 

"About  six  months,"  he  told  her  sul- 
lenly. "What's  the  matter  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  movin'?  Other  men's 
wives  go  to  whar  the  work  is.  What's 
the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothin' — nothin',  Hearne,"  she  has- 
tened to  assure  him.  "It's  just  that  we've 
got  sech  a  good  truck-patch  planted  here ; 
and  there's  my  little  chicken-house  you 
made  me.  And  Spotty,  she's  used  to  this 
range  now;  she'd  hate  mighty  bad  to 
change.  And  the  Seb'm  Stars  is  agoin' 
down  at  dark,  Hearne — hit'd  be  a  mighty 
bad  time — to — Hearne,  there  ain't  no- 
body— nobody  in  the  neighborhood  that 
I  hate  to  leave,  of  course — you'd  know  it 
wasn't  that " 


She  broke  off  on  a  wavering  note  that 
had  no  conviction  in  it.  Lusk — ashamed 
to  look  at  her — sat  and  eyed  the  floor. 

"Well" — he  got  to  his  feet  heavily — 
"hit's  a  pretty  bad  business  when  a  man's 
wife  won't  go  with  him  where  he  has 
obliged  to  go  to  earn  the  livin',"  he  said 
finally.  "But  bein'  as  them's  yo'  ruthers, 
I'll  work  down  to  the  Far  Cove  by  my 
lonesome,  and  when  you  want  me  you  kin 
send  word  for  me — do  you  understand 
that,  Floridy?" 

"Hearne" — she  came  fawning  about 
him,  with  her  palms  out  and  her  piteous 
eyes  raised — "don't  you  go  and  git  mad 
at  me.  I — just  leave  me  stay  here  till 
you  come  back,  an'  I'll  have  everything 
fixed  up  so  pretty  you'll  be  glad  you  let 
me  do  my  way." 

The  man  turned  that  dark  face,  lit  by 
its  passionate  eyes,  full  upon  her;  the 
little,  slim,  weak-looking  thing,  so  pretty 
and  childish — a  Sterrett,  and  already  fol- 
lowing her  own  secret  devices.  She  didn't 
want  to  come  with  him.  His  nostril 
twitched;  his  breast  had  a  weight  like 
lead  in  it.  Be  glad?  Should  he  ever  be 
glad  of  anything  concerning  her  again? 

II. 

There  was  no  need  for  Hearne  Lusk 
to  take  the  job  at  Far  Cove,  but  he  took 
it.  He  told  himself  he  would  stay  away 
till  Florida  sent  for  him.  Too  proud,  too 
near  to  some  sort  of  ultimate  trust  in  her, 
to  make  actual  inquiries  among  the  other 
workmen,  his  neighbors,  in  whose  faces 
he  sometimes  fancied  a  hidden  knowledge 
of  his  affairs,  and  whose  glances  seemed 
to  him  occasionally  to  hold  sympathy — 
thoiigh,  at  least,  none  of  them  brought 
him,  stories  now  of  Florida's  unseemly 
attendance  at  play-parties — finally  he 
came,  through  long  brooding,  to  the  re- 
solve to  make  an  unexpected  return  from 
his  self-imposed  absence,  and  find  for 
himself  what  Florida  Lusk  was  hiding 
from  him.  His  people  are  slow  in  hate, 
as  in  love,  and  he  nursed  this  project  sev- 
eral months  before  a  strange  little  mis- 
spelled letter  from  his  wife  hardened  it 
into  resolution. 

Der  Hearne; — T  getting  along 
well.  No  needs  for  you  to  hurry 
yourself  in  coming  back  here.  I 
neaded  some  money  and  taken  two 
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dollars  out  of  the  box.  I  never  taken 
but  two  dollars  and  I  wont  touch  any 
more  but  you  will  know  and  will 
not  be  mad  at  me  when  you  come 
back.  But  dont  come  no  sooner  than 
you  aimed  to,  becos  I  dont  want  you 
to  hafto  werry  about  me. 

Your  wife,  Florida  Lusk. 


tonished      those      sedate,      well-cared-for 
beasts. 

As  his  sinking  heart  had  foretold,  the 
cabin  looked  deserted  from  the  first 
olimpse  he  got  of  it,  far  down  the  road. 
The  pied  branches  of  a  young  maple  were 
tapping  against  its  windows;  golden  and 
russet  and  crimson  leaves  were  dancing  in 


She  went  down  to  the  milking,  early. 


That  was  the  note  that  Hearne — never 
much  of  a  scholar — studied  out  slowly. 
He  stood  staring  at  it  in  his  hand  long 
after  he  had  mastered  its  contents,  then 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  about  dumbly 
at  the  familiar  woods.  He  went  to  the 
boss  for  his  money  and  his  time,  and 
drove  the  horses  home  at  a  pace  which  as- 


the  breeze  about  it;  the  sourwood  at  its 
corner  was  one  rosy  flame,  for  the  frosts 
of  September  had  visited  the  forests  of 
the  Cumberlands  and  left  them  clad  in 
splendor.  He  drove  his  team  into  the 
yard,  leaped  down,  and  ran  to  shake  the 
locked  door,  thundering  on  it  with  his 
whip-stock.     Then  he  drew  back,  jeering 
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at  himself  for  the  empty  rage  that  bullied 
a  vacant  house.  His  blows  rang  hollow. 
They  brought  no  face  to  window  or  door, 
no  answering  voice  to  his  hail.  Of  course 
she  was  gone;  she  had  gone  (where,  oh, 
where?  with  whom?)  when  she  sent  him 
that  letter — a  shudder  took  him  yet  when 
he  thought  of  it — warning  him  not  to  has- 
ten his  return.  He  bent  back  with  a  half- 
choked  curse  and  looked  up  at  the  chim- 
ney. No  hint  of  smoke  against  the  sky. 
They  had  a  long  start  of  him — but  he 
would  hunt  them  down.  Thought  of  the 
quest  steadied  him.  He  drew  a  hand 
across  his  eyes,  then  turned  to  assure  the 
comfort  of  his  horses.  He  stabled  and 
fed  them  before  he  made  an  entry  into 
the  house. 

It  had  been  plainly  unoccupied  for 
some  time ;  yet  the  departure  of  its  inmate 
had  been  orderly:  everything  was  in 
place,  sorted,  put  away  as  Florida  took 
pride  in  having  it.  Only  her  clothing 
was  gone — it  was  empty  only  of  her  and 
her  own  personal  belongings,  this  little 
nest  he  had  made  for  her.  He  looked 
about  upon  it,  and  a  swimming  was  in  his 
head.  Then  suddenly  he  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  Florida's 
little  footstool  in  his  hands,  the  stool  that 
he  had  made  to  raise  her  feet  from  the 
floor  above  the  draughts.  In  those  first 
days,  she  had  been  used  to  sit  on  it  by  his 
knee,  her  head  leaned  against  him.  And 
now — oh,  Godl  He  was  breaking  the 
little  stool  into  splinters  before  he  knew 
what  his  intention.  Then,  lest  idiot 
rage  lead  him  further,  he  strode  out  of 
the  house  and  took  the  path  across  the 
gulch  to  Zarepta  Fulgham's.  He  tore 
open  the  rickety  gate  and  cried  out  to  the 
old  woman,  in  her  front  yard,  shaking 
and  sorting  something  in  her  gingham 
apron. 

"Whar's  my  wife?  Whar's  Floridy 
gone?" 

She  retreated  to  the  door-stone;  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  she  seemed  to 
flee  before  him,  stopping  there  under  pre- 
tense of  blowing  the  chaff  from  the  cow- 
pease  in  her  apron,  and  apparently  bar- 
ring his  way. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  bid  me  in?"  he  de- 
manded briefly.  "Who's  in  thar  you 
don't  want  me  to  see?" 

The  veins  in  Hearne  Lusk's  neck  began 
to  swell.     His  black  eyes  looked  danger- 


ous. Zarepta,  thus  put  to  it,  opened  the 
door  noisily,  and  only  wide  enough  for 
herself  to  enter.  The  man  crowding 
after  her  thought  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
someone  who  iled  him,  heard  a  closing 
door  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Is  Floridy  here?"  he  halted  on  the 
threshold  to  ask;  but  his  tone  meant  a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  matter. 

Old  Zarepta  dropped  her  apronful  of 
pease  with  a  rattle  to  the  floor.  She 
whimpered  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

"Yes,  she  is,  Hearne,"  came  the  final 
admission.  "But  don't  you  get  to  r'arin' 
round  here.  They's  somebody  in  the 
room  with  her  that  you'll  be  mad  about, 
I  reckon — somebody  I  never  aimed  for 
you  to  know  of  nor  see  on  this  place. 
Wait,  Hearne.     I  want  to  tell  ye " 

Silently,  Hearne  flung  the  old  woman 
behind  him  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and 
inade  for  the  door.  Here  was  something 
definite  to  strike.  His  hand  was  almost 
at  the  knob  when  from  the  silence  of  that 
other  room  pricked  out  a  keen  little 
sound,  the  thin,  shrill  wail  that  is  like  no 
other.  Hearne  staggered  and  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes. 

"Floridy !"  he  whispered,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot. 

The  old  woman,  very  brave  now,  open- 
ed the  door  and  pushed  him  hastily  into 
the  room.  He  heard  his  wife's  voice  call- 
ing his  name.  She  lay  very  white  on  a 
bed  in  the  corner. 

"Hearne — oh,  Hearne  I  Darlin'l"  she 
called  out  weakly  to  him.  "Did  you  hear 
about  it  and  come  already?  Seel"  She 
drew  aside  the  coverings  and  showed  a 
little  silky  head  on  her  arm,  a  tiny  coun- 
tenance which  puckered  itself  amazingly 
and  sent  forth  once  more  that  querulous 
cry. 

Hearne  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  covers,  torn  by 
long,  dry  sobs.  Florida  reached  out  a 
trembling  hand  and  put  it  on  his  bowed, 
dark  head. 

But  something  stirred  beyond  the  bed, 
some  one  knelt  there  half  hid. 

"Oh,  law!"  whispered  Florida,  her  blue 
eyes  clouding  with  anxiety;  "I  aimed  to 
be  safe  back  in  our  house  before  you 
come  home,  Hearne.  You  ain't  mad 
about  me  seein'  Mommie  and  having  her 
with  me,  air  ye,  honey?"  she  inquired 
timidly.     "Look  like  when  I  knew  the 
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baby  was  to  come,  I  jest  couldn't  do  with-  "But  I   remembered   what  I'd  promised 

out  my  mother.     Ilearne" — with  a  httle  you,  and  I  was  scared.     Hearne,  honey, 

break  that  was  ahuost  hke  laughter  in  lier  if  you  was  to  be  mad  at  me,  I'd  shore 

voice — "honey,  I  went  to  every  play-party  die!" 

and  dance  I  could  hear  of,  beca'se  Mom-  And,  looking  closer,  he  recognized  the 

TV1TQ  OQT1+  r.T«  -r.,^,.^  c\.r.>A  A^  4-\                    A  gray-haired  little  old  woman  who  crouch- 

W.M  ir  /f?          ^             A  ^T'  w-^  ed  away  from  him  at  the  bed-head,  the 

wed  meet  at  them  places  and  talk.     Hit  n^^t  of  poor  Florida's  innocent  trysts, 

mighty  nigh  killed  me  to  have  you  away  "Mother   Sterrett,"    he    said    huskily, 


from  me  so  much;  and  yet,  look  like  a 


reaching  a  hand  across  to  her,  "we-all'll 


gal's  obliged  to  have  her  mother  at  such     have  to  raise  this  here  chap  so  he'll  mend 
a  time."     Her  voice  quavered  pleadingly,     the  feud. 


SPOOKS! 


Spooks!     Don't  talk  o'  spooks  when  you're  runnin'  up  the  stair! 
What  am  crouchin'  in  the  shadow  of  that  doorway,  over  there? 
What  am  peekin'  round  that  corner,  as  you  steal  apast  the 

door? 
What  am  making  that    there  creakin'  of  a  loose  board  in  the 
floor? 
What  am  whistlin'  down  the  chimney?     What  am  rattlin'  of 

the  blind? 
What  am  scratchin'  at  the  woodwork  as  a  match  you're  tryin' 
to  find? 
Am  it  spooks  that  makes  these  noises?     Am  it  spooks?     Or 
does  you  doubt? 

Whee-e-e !  Who  pattered  'cross  the  room,  and  blew  the  candle  out? 
And  as  you're  creepin'  into  bed  and  pullin'  up  your  toes 
What  am  knockin'  on  the  window?     Am  it  spooks?     Who 
knows? 
What  red  eyes  am  starin'  at  you  from  the  darknes  'round? 
What  noise  am  that  outside  the  door,  that  queer  shufflin'  sound? 
Don'  you  jump  so,  it  am  Mammy's  hand  upon  your  wooly 

head, 
Come  to  snuggle,  and  to  tuck  you  up  into  your  cosy  bed. 
Hush-a-bye,  ma  little  honey.  Mammy's  near  you  all  the  night; 
There  ain't  nuthin'  'round  this  cabin  that  you're  scared  of  in 

the  light. 
Go  to  sleep  ma  piccaninny,  shut  your  frightened  brown  eyes,  do! 
There  ain't  nuthin'  in  the  shadows  that  can  be  of  harm  to  you. 
The  wind  it  am,  you  hear  a  whislin'  and  blowin'  round  the  house. 
No,  ma  honey!  that  there  scratchin'     am  the       scamp'rin'  of  a 

mouse. 
Those  red  eyes?  AVhy  no,  chile;  nonsense,  does  you  not  know  old 

black  Jim? 
Go  to  sleep !  the  rain  am  stoppin' ;  and  the  moon  am  shinin',  dim ; 
Come  to  watch  ma  piccaninny,  as  she  lies  asleepin'  still, 
Keeps  away  tbe  si)ooks  and  goblins,  till  the  sun  lights  up  the  hill. 

— Margaret  Osborne. 


Mary 


By 

Elizabeth  Maury  Coombs 


YES  'm,  Mitis  Deacon,  Pete  Bruffey 
were  a  bad  man.  Why,  the  whole 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  knowed  that 
when  he  sot  eyes  on  a  gander  at  the  gander- 
pullin's,  thai  weren't  no  more  popularity 
nor  puUin'  for  that  thar  gander.  It  was 
Pete's, — for  he  weren't  no  more  'feard  of 
a  gun  than  you  be  of  a  button-hook,  an' 
all  that  skeers  anybody  'bout'n  ary  but- 
ton-hook as  I  ever  knowed  is  that  it  be 
agoin'  to  slip  behind  the  beereau  to  be  lost 
to  the  world  twell   next   spring-cleanin'." 

The  Deaconess  of  the  mountains  smiled 
gently. 

"I  'member,"  mused  the  old  crone,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  back  log  of  the  hickory 
fire,  as  she  gazed  into  the  past — "I  'mem- 
ber the  day  Pete  was  born — 'member  it 
jest  as  well  as  I  do  yestiddy's  dinner — 
which  were  turnip-tops  teched  with  frost; 
the  bacon  weren't  hardly  cooked  a  mite, 
an'  my  son's  wife  ain't  no  gre't  hand  at 
corn-bread — which,  when  all  is  said,  is  the 
bone  of  the  dinner.  But  thar,  whar  is  the 
daughter-in-law  what  kin  cook  to  suit  her 
husband's  mother!  I  dunno  whar  she  be 
-—but  'pears  like  I  done  hearn  tell  that  she 
died  afore  she  was  born.    Whar  was  I? 

"Lawd,  Lawd!  how  time  goes,  an'  folks 
in  front  of  it!  I  'member  when  Pete  was 
born,  an'  I  was  thar  t'other  night  when  he 
died.  All  them  times  what  lay  in  be- 
twixt an'  between,  he  were  jest  the  same — 
maybe  sometimes  a  leetle  mite  samer. 
Some  folks  is  born  cross-eyed,  but  Pete  he 
were  born  with  a  cross-eyed  soul.  Seem- 
like  he  seed  everybody  an'  everything 
plumb  twisticated.  You  'member  Watch, 
his  ole  dorg?  That  ole  flea-bit  fool  dorg 
wored  a  hole  plumb  in  the  big  road  gittin' 
up  an'  a-layin'  down  agin  to  turn  diffunt 
sides  on  himself  to  the  north  wind,  whilst 
c 


he  waited  o'  nights  down  yonder  at 
Punk's  ba'room  to  come  home  with  Pete. 
Yet  Pete  were  such  a  onery  cuss  he  ain't 
nuvver  had  a  kind  word  fer  his  dorg — 
much  less  fer  his  wife. 

"An'  now  you  say  Mary  Bruffey  is  right 
smart  sick,  an'  you  b'lieve  she's  not  a  good 
'oman!  Mary  Bruffey  bad?  Why,  bless 
your  soul,  Miss  Deacon,  that  thar  'oman 
is  as  good  as  green  peas  in  spring !  Why,  I 
lay  you  could  stew  more  natural  meaness 
out'n  a  Baptist  preacher — an'  me  a  hard- 
shell church  member  in  good  standin' 
says  it — -than  you  could  out'n  that  'oman's 
whole  body — bones,  boots,  an'  all! 

"I  knowed  her  when  she  was  a  slip — 
knowed  her  when  she  looked  more  like  a 
clove  pink  what  had  been  pressed  in  the 
fam'ly  Bible  than  anything  you  ever  see. 
Sweet  an'  slim  she  were,  even  for  a  gal- 
critter,  always  with  them  wide  gray  eyes 
o'  her'n  a-lookin'  'way  off  into  the  middle 
o'  next  week.  Knowed  her  when  her  Pa 
had  her  edicated  jest  like  a  lady  to  play 
the  planner  with  fingers  as  white  as  the 
drivellin'  snow — they  weren't  mountain 
folks  like  we-alls.  She  could  play  'Monas- 
tery Bells,'  an'  all — 'cept  the  front  start — 
of  the  'Maiden's  Prayer,'  an'  Teacher  said 
she  only  had  to  skip  that  'cause  why  her 
lingers  couldn't  stretch,  an'  that  made  it 
.'r^ound  kinder  like  the  Maiden's  Jumps  in- 
stead. 

"Mary  ain't  nuvver  been  mean,  either 
that  day  or  this.  I  stayed  with  her  when 
Pete  died,  an'  him  a-kickin'  at  me  like  a 
mule  at  a  yaller  jacket,  whilst  I  was  a-try- 
in'  for  to  wrop  his  cold  foots  up  in  my  red 
flannen  petticoat,  which  be  the  same  one 
I  got  on  the  Chris'mas  tree  at  the  Mission 
nioh  on  to  three  year  ago,  an'  which  by 
this  time  is  wore  that  thin  a  blind  man 
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eould  dart  straws  through  it.  1  ain't  coin- 
plainiii',  Miss  Deacon,  but  yet  I  will  say 
that,  when  all  is  said,  Chris'nius  ain't  far 
off  when  you  see  Jeenies'  ole  dorg  Tige 
begin  for  to  stand  round  the  'simmon 
tree  waitin'  for  one  to  drap. 

"But,  Lawd,  Lawd,  whar  was  I  by  nowl 

"'Mary!'  Pete  would  call,  an'  she  a- 
hurryin'  an'  a-standin'  at  the  head  o'  the 
bed,  a-cryin',  so  'feard  he  was  goin'  to  die, 
an'  me  a-standin'  at  the  foot  o'  the  bed, 
a-cryin',  so  'feard  he  wasn't. 

"'Mary!  Maryl'  he'd  call.  'Why,  the 
devil  don't  you  light  the  lamp?' 

"An'  thar  sot  the  lamp — a  green  tin 
one  with  a  cracked  chimbley — on  a  soap- 
box right  afore  his  two  eyes! 

"  'Gawd  knows  the  shadders  is  dark 
enough!'  Then  he'd  shrink  back,  tremb- 
lin'  like  water  in  the  wind.  An'  that  thar 
Mary  woman,  she'd  tell  him  the  lamp  was 
a-burnin'.  The  Book  says,  'While  yet  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner 
may  return,'  but  the  sinner  can't  always 
see  when  the  lamp  be  a-burnin' — -that's 
the  way  I  reads  the  riddle,  for  Pete  ain't 
nuvver  returned — an'  I  for  one  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  was  his  nearest  neighbor. 

"No'm,  Pete  Bruffey  ain't  nuvver  come 
back  to  these  here  mountains,  though 
Mary  knelt  down  by  his  bed  an'  tried  to 
lead  him  to  the  light,  as  the  Word  says. 

"  'Honey,'  she'd  say,  'I  be  here  with  yer, 
an'  the  light  is  clear.  Didn't  you  see  how 
it  flared  up  when  the  wind  comed  through 
the  broken  blind,  jest  like  it  always  do?' 

"But  he  didn't  seem  like  he  could  hear, 
fer  he  jest  kep'  on  a-sayin'  like  children 
learn  to  read: 

"  'Mary,  Mary,  light  the  lamp.  The 
shadders  is  darkenin'  1' 

"Ole  W^atch  whimpled,  with  his  nose 
aginst  the  door-jamb — scratched  at  it — 
seemed  like  he  half  wanted  to  come  in,  an' 
half  didn't.  Then  he  sot  out  thar  on  a 
little  hump  o'  ground  an'  moaned  his 
heart  out  to  the  mountains.  That  thar 
dorg  loved  Pete,  an'  for  why  the  Lawd 
knows — ef  He  do!  He  made  dorgs,  an'  lie 
made  women,  an'  sometimes  I  think  he 
made  'em  the  same  day,  an'  His  mixin's 
got  mixed,  fer  Mary  would  ha'  followed 
Pete  into  the  shadders.  I  was  thar,  an'  I 
seed  her  make  up  her  mind  ter  foller  him. 

"You  tell  me  she  turns  folkses'  little 
children  from  her  door.  Pore  critter,  she 
ain't  nuvver  had  none  o'  her  own.  She'd 


always  be  a-sayin'  ter  me,  'Babies  'ud  make 
a  new  man  out'n  Pete.'  But  fer  my  part, 
if  so  be  as  I  had  er  been  in  the  new-makin' 
men  business,  I'd  ha'  begun  on  some  good 
fresh  gully  dirt  ruther  than  waste  stitches 
on  Pete  Bruffey's  remains.  But  that's 
neither  here  ner  thar.  You  say  she's  cross 
and  kicks  the  ole  dorg  when  he  whines; 
she  has  even  been  knowed  to  go  to  the  sto' 
to  get  whiskey  an'  try  to  get  drunk — she 
that's  hated  that  stuff  like  cold  pizen  ever 
sence  she  come  into  the  world!  She's  try- 
in'  to  fool  you  into  thinkin'  she's  a  bad 
'oman,  Miss  Deacon.  Mary  ain't  no 
drunkard — she's  jest  tryin'  to  be  bad  so's 
to  foller  Pete.  She  thinks  thar  ain't  no 
other  way  ter  do  it.  She  ain't  bad!  She 
may  fool  you — she  may  fool  the  preacher 
— she  may  fool  the  Lawd — but  she  ain't 
agoin'  to  fool  me,  fer  I  hev  been  her  nigh- 
est  neighbor  for  nigh  on  ter  forty  year. 
Pete  were  a  drunkard,  an'  Mary  has  done 
made  up  her  mind  to  foller  Pete — I  seed 
it  that  night  when  she  said,  said  she:  'I'm 
comin'  with  you,  Pete.'  An'  he  says, 
sighin'  like  the  breath  of  wind  that  dies 
down  at  break  o'  day,  'The — shadders — 
is  over — it. — all!' 

"I  tried  to  suage  her  away,  then.  'Mary,' 
says,  I,  'the  light  was  jest  over  yonder 
ahind  the  hills— but,'  says  I,  'Pete  he  jest 
ain't  nuvver  seen  it,  'cause  the  pore  crit- 
ter's soul's  eyes  was  plumb  twisticated.' 

"That  was  two  years  an'  a  month  ago. 
Per  two  days  after — the  day  of  Pete's  fun- 
eral— my  ole  Spot  she  had  a  heifer  calf, 
an'  it  snowed,  rained,  and  hailed  on  the 
buryin'  day,  an'  so  I  was  mighty  sorry  fer 
Mary:  a  buryin'  day's  got  to  mighty  sun- 
shiny to  collect  ary  crowd  in  these  here 
mountains.  But  that  same  day  I  was 
mighty  glad  fer  myself  an'  ole  Spot,  fer 
my  ole  man  had  done  declar'd  out  as  how 
he  weren't  goin'  to  spend  any  more  time 
Iraipsin'  round  the  world  lookin'  up  good 
homes  fer  bull  calves  ter  please  me  an'  my 
contrary  ole  spotted  cow. 

"Am  I  goin'  to  Mary  when  you  say  she 
says  she'd  ruther  I  wouldn't?  Why,  Miss 
Deacon,"  protested  the  old  woman,  rising 
and  reaching  her  hand  over  to  where  her 
slat  sunbonnet  hung,  drooping  from  its 
peg,  "in  course  I'm  agoin,!  Mary  jest 
don't  want  ter  let  on  she  wants  her  friends, 
'cause  she's  afeard  you  won't  think  she's 
cross  an'  mean  enough  ter  foller  Pete." 


MARY. 
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Adjusting  the  limp  bonnet  over  her 
sleek  white  hair,  with  its  small  white  knot 
looking  like  a  silver-skin  onion  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  and  scorning  by  a  gesture 
the  proffered  help  of  the  Deaconess,  the 
old  woman  stepped  along  the  steep  path 
leading  to  the  big  silk-leaved  poplar  that 
whispered  beside  the  little  spring  she  and 
Mary  had  shared  in  common  all  the  years 
of  their  neighborliness.  The  path  of  red 
clay  like  a  painted  streak  led  up  the  hill 
and  through  a  field  of  yellow  sedge,  and 
in  the  gullies  the  honeysuckle  vines,  red- 
purpled  by  the  frost,  ran  like  spilt  wine 
down  the  hillsides. 

The  old  dog  growled  from  where  he 
drowsed  on  the  shuck  mat  in  front  of 
Mary's  door,  but  sank  down  again  with  a 
groan  and  only  one  or  two  tired  rat-tats  on 
the  floor  with  his  stump  tail,  as  Mary's 
neighbor  spoke  to  him.  Reaching  across, 
she  pulled  the  leather  string  that  lifted  the 
latch,  and  she  and  the  Deaconess  went 
straight  into  the  one-room  cabin  without 
knocking. 

"Mary,"  said  the  old  woman  going  to- 
ward the  bed  cheerily,  "I  brung  yer  some 
of  my  fried  pies — thinkin'  you  was  sick 
and  might  relish  somethin'  that  would  set 
light  on  yer  stummick." 

But  the  Deaconess  advanced  to  the  bed 
and  found  her  patient  too  far  gone  for 
even  fried  pies  to  make  an  appeal  to  her 
appetite.  A  change  had  come  since  she 
had  gone  by  in  the  morning  to  her  little 
school — the  subtle  gray  change  of  twi- 
light, the  courier  of  the  dark  that  comes 
before  the  dawn. 

The  little  Deaconess  knelt  by  the  bed 
and  lifted  up  her  voice:  "0  Lord,  our 
Light  in  time  of  Darkness,  our  Strength 
in •" 

The  dying  woman's  hand  stayed  her. 

"I'd  a  sight  ruther  ye — wouldn't  pray 
— miss.  I  don't  feel  no  call  ter  go  ter 
heaven,    I'd  a  sight  ruther  go  wath  Pete.'' 

"But  maybe,"  faltered  the  Deaconess, 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Pete's 
intimates — "maybe  Pete  went  to  heaven." 


"No'm,  he  didn't — you  didn't  know 
Pete." 

"Well,  even  if  Pete  didn't  go  to  heaven, 
you  want  to — ^because  you  know  there  is 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  there, 
and  your  husband  will  be  the  same  to 
you  as  any  one  else." 

"Yes'm,"  spoke  Mary's  old  neighbor 
from  the  fireplace,  where  she  was  putting 
the  noses  of  the  chunks  together,  "I  read 
that  onct,  an'  says  I  to  my  ole  man,  'Bill, 
I  do  reckon  as  how  there's  a  confusion  an' 
a  stew  up  thar  when  menfolks  can  change 
partners  every  time  the  coffee  's  weak  an' 
the  socks  ain't  darned.'  An'  he  'lowed  as 
how,  'Ole  'oman,  you  got  to  be  a  sight 
more  keerful  o'  my  feelin's  up  thar  than 
what  you  done  been  down  here.  You  just 
dar  say,  'You  better  had  split  me  some 
kindlin's,  Bill,'  an'  I'm  gone  'fore  you 
have  time  to  see  whether  the  wood-box  is 
full  or  not!'  " 

Soon  the  good  old  woman  hurried  for- 
ward in  her  heartsorae  way  with  the  bowl 
of  hot  tea  she  had  brewed,  but  Mary's 
hands  were  busied  feebly  with  picking 
threads  from  the  worn  patchwork  quilt, 
her  eyes  were  looking  out  into  the  dark- 
ness: she  seemed  only  to  remember  the  one 
passive  passion  of  her  passive  life — Pete. 

The  snow  commenced  to  fall,  whisper- 
ingly  among  the  brown  leaves  that  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  oaks  before  the 
cabin  door.  Sometimes  a  flake  or  two 
even  fell  down  the  wide  chimney  with  a 
little  sputter  upon  the  live  red  coals. 

"I'm  plumb  glad  it  ain't  rain,"  declar- 
ed the  old  woman.  "Rain  sobs  so,  an'  it 
might  wake  Mary.  Lawd  send  she  may 
sleep  clean  across  to  the  other  side!" 

But  towards  morning  the  gray  eyes 
opened,  and  Mary  smiled  like  a  child  in 
its  sleep. 

"The  shadders  fall — I  be  comin',  Pete 
— comin'  to  you  in  the  darkenin'  shad- 
ders! But  over  yonder,  ahint  the  moun- 
tains, seems  like  I  see  a  light — I  see  a 
light  as  we  two  kin  find." 


Looking  Younger  Than 
Your  Years 


By 
A.  W.  Anderson 


HE  looks  fifty,  does  this  erect,  vigorous, 
Canadian  business  man  and  when 
he  tells  you  that  he  is  sixty-seven 
past,  you  feel  inclined  to  gaze  at  him  in- 
credulously; but  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
does  not  betoken  guile,  only  amusement 
at  your  obvious  astonishment,  and  then 
you  remember  his  family  and  at  length 
realize  that  he  must  be  as  old  as  he  says 
he  is.  To  meet  such  a  man  is  not  as  com- 
mon an  occurrence  as  it  ought  to  be.  Too 
often  it  is  the  man  of  fifty  who  looks  sixty- 
seven  in  this  land  where  business  life 
makes  such,  demands  on  one's  vitality; 
and  when  the  reverse  is  encountered,  curi- 
osity is  raised  as  to  how,  by  what  magic 
means,  the  result  has  been  achieved. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  people  he  may  be  a 
faddist,  addicted  inveterately  to  reading 
physical  culture  journals  and  practising 
the  precepts  they  contain,  but  he  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  persistent  in  caring  for 
one's  health  and  that  habits  of  regular  ex- 
ercise formed  when  young  and  followed 
through  life  are  a  great  source  of  satisfac- 
tion in  old  age. 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  people,'' 
says  he,  "is  that  they  lack  the  determin- 
ation, the  downright  grit,  to  stick  steadily 
at  physical  exercises  through  all  sorts  of 
conditions  of  mind  and  body.  They  usual- 
ly start  out  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  ex- 
cessive vigor  for  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
and  then  something  turns  up  to  distract 
them  and  they  give  it  up.  Such  spasmod- 
ic efforts  are  worse  than  useless  and  are 
often  detrimental  to  health. 


"I  once  found  it  necessary  to  bribe  my 
wife  to  go  through  a  series  of  exercises 
every  day,  giving  her  so  much  a  week  if 
she  would  stick  to  it.  By  this  means,  even 
though  it  it  was  not  particularly  com- 
mendable, I  am  convinced  that  she  built 
up  a  surplus  of  health  which  is  now  stand- 
ing her  in  good  stead. 

"My  regimen  of  health  is  a  simple  one 
and  it  is  one  that  I  have  adhered  to  for 
many  years.  There  are  three  basic  prin- 
ciples. First,  be  sure  to  have  the  digestive 
organs  performing  their  functions  perfect- 
ly. Indigestion  with  all  its  attendant 
evils  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  troubles 
man  is  heir  to,  and  the  system  must  be  got 
into  shape  to  avoid  them.  Second,  one's 
breathing  apparatus,  the  lungs,  must  be 
used  to  the  full.  This  is  a  weak  spot  in 
many  constitutions  and  proper  breathing 
will  work  wonders  if  practised  consistent- 
ly. Lastly,  the  blood  must  be  made  to 
circulate  freely.  A  stagnant  circulation  is 
detrimental  to  efficient  work. 

"To  put  my  body  into  proper  condition, 
so  that  digestion,  breathing  and  circula- 
tion are  all  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  can  make 
them  and  so  that  I  can  do  my  day's  work 
effectively,  I  begin  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  my  physical  exercises.  Lying  on 
my  back  in  bed,  I  fill  my  lungs  with  the 
fresh  air  which  has  been  streaming  into 
my  bedroom  all  night  through  the  open 
windows,  expanding  my  che-st  and  hold- 
ing in  the  air  for  some  moments ;  then  ex- 
pelling it  and  taking  a  fresh  breath.  This 
carries  off  all  the  impurities  in  my  lungs 
and  wakes  me  up  thoroughly.  On  rising, 
I  go  through  about  five  minutes'  exercises 
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with  either  Indian  clubs,  dumbells  or 
without  any  apparatus  at  all,  drinking  be- 
tween the  different  movements  about  two 
glasses  of  cold  water.  Following  this  I 
take  a  sponge  bath.  I  used  to  take  a  cold 
dip  every  morning  but  found  that  it  was 
a  little  too  much  of  a  shock  for  my  system 
and  so  resorted  to  a  sponge,  using  tepid 
water.  After  drying  myself  I  rub  my 
body  all  over  with  a  brush  until  my  skin 
gets  into  a  glow  and  the  circulation  is 
racing.  Then  I  dress  and  am  ready  for 
my  breakfast.  All  this  I  do  in  a  leisurely 
way,  with  my  mind  concentrated  on  what 
I  am  doing,  so  that  I  shall  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  course. 

"In  eating,  I  follow  the  rule  of  eating 
slowly  and  masticating  my  food  thorough- 
ly. When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
troubled  with  acute  indigestion  which 
made  my  life  miserable.  An  old  friend 
told  me  one  day  that  he  could  give  n)e  a 
sure  cure  if  I  would  follow  his  prescrip- 
tion. He  advised  me  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
hard-tack  and  eat  a  piece  of  it  between 
mouthfuls  of  other  food.  I  tried  it  and  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  I  was  complete- 
ly cured  of  the  indigestion.  The  way  it 
worked  was  simply  this:  I  couldn't  bolt 
the  lumps  of  the  sea  biscuit,  as  I  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  swallow  my  other 
food,  and  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  once  ac- 
quired, was  applied  to  everything  that  I 
ate.  I  used  to  send  to  Halifax  for  barrels 
of  .sea  biscuit  for  some  years  afterwards, 
eating  it  at  all  my  meals. 

"This  habit  of  incomplete  mastication 
of  food  is  a  bad  one  and  while  it  may  not 
show  any  ill-effects  for  years  and  years, 
sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself  felt.  I 
well  remember  a  friend  of  mine,  a  hale, 
hearty  fellow  who  is  still  living  in  the  city 
of  Toronto;  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
no  stomach,  meaning  that  he  could  eat 
anything  without  discomfort.  Pie  talked 
this  way  until  he  was  fifty  and  then  with- 
out any  warning  his  over-taxed  stomach 
rebelled  and  he  collapsed.  It  took  him  ten 
years  to  get  back  to  something  like  hi.s 
former  health,  though  even  now  he  has  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  his  diet. 

"Contrast  with  this  a  lady  who  also 
lived  in  Toronto.  She  was  of  delicate  con- 
stitution but  always  seemed  to  enjoy  good 
health.  When  she  was  seventy-four,  some- 
one asked  her  how  she  managed  to  keep 


so  fresh.  She  replied  that  she  always  made 
it  a  habit  never  to  swallow  anything.  By 
this  she  did  not  mean  that  she  ate  noth- 
ing, but  .simply  that  she  chewed  her  food 
so  thoroughly  that  it  appeared  to  dissolve 
away  without  any  apparent  effort  of  swal- 
lowing. 

"Of  course  I  must  admit  that  it  takes 
lime  to  eat  in  this  slow  way  and  I  am  oft- 
en an  hour  at  a  meal  that  other  men  would 
get  through  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
but  all  the  same  I  would  rather  do  this 
than  be  troubled  with  indigestion. 

"In  going  to  my  ofiice  I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  walk  part  of  the  distance,  per- 
haps a  mile.  I  walk  briskly,  bringing  as 
many  muscles  as  possible  into  play  and  I 
also  breathe  deeply.  This  deep  breathinii; 
is  a  grand  thing.  Often  when  my  office 
gets  stuffy  during  the  day  and  I  begin  to 
lose  my  grasp  on  things,  if  I  just  slip  on 
my  hat  and  take  a  little  walk  along  the 
street,  inhaling  deep  breaths  of  air,  when 
I  return  to  the  office  I  feel  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

"In  the  evening  I  try  to  take  my  mind 
completely  oft'  my  business  and  this  I  now 
do  chiefly  by  reading.  I  find  a  good  novel 
a  .splendid  restorative  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  I  retire  fairly  early,  but  first  I  very 
often  take  a  short  walk,  again  going 
through  my  breathing  exercises,  and  I  in- 
variably run  through  my  physical  move- 
ments after  undressing.  Then  I  swing 
open  the  French  windows,  close  my  door 
and  jump  into  bed,  where  I  always  enjoy 
.sound  sleep. 

"Mind  you,  I  do  not  claim  that  my  way 
of  living  prevents  sickness  or  any  occasion- 
al fit  of  indisposition.  There  are  influ- 
ences working  all  the  time  to  cause  these 
troubles,  which  the  best  of  systems  cannot 
prevent.  But  I  do  say  that  I  am  in  con- 
dition to  fight  off  attacks  better  than  most 
men.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few 
men  of  my  age  who  could  run  a  hundred 
yards'  dash,  as  I  can,  without  puffing  and 
this  I  am  able  to  do  by  reason  of  my  chest 
development. 

"The  best  of  all  exercises  to  my  mind 
for  a  business  man  who  can  afford  it  is 
horse-back  riding.  For  many  years  I  rode 
every  morning  before  breakfast  and  to 
this  exercise  I  attribute  a  good  portion  of 
my  present  health.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  a  somewhat  amusing  incident  bearing 
on  this  same  subject  of  physical  culture. 
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When  I  first  took  to  riding,  I  used  to  give 
it  up  when  winter  came  on.  The  first 
winter,  I'eehng  the  loss  of  the  exercise,  I 
bought  a  piece  of  indoor  apparatus  at 
which  I  used  to  work  every  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  I  had  gone  to  my  tailor  and 
ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  were 
sent  up  to  the  house  in  due  course.  Not 
requiring  them  at  once,  they  were  put 
away.  About  four  months  later  my  wife 
remarked  that  my  business  clothes  were 
getting  shabby  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
new  suit.  That  reminded  me  that  I  al- 
ready had  a  new  suit.  So  I  brought  it  out 
and  tried  it  on,  but  I  found  that  it  would- 
n't fit;  it  was  too  small.  I  did  not  realize 
what  was  the  matter  and  took  the  clothes 
down  to  the  tailor,  telling  him  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  fit,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before.  Pie  looked  up  the  measurements 
and  found  that  the  suit  had  been  made  to 
the  measured  size.  Then  to  make  sure  he 
measured  me  again  and  found  that  in  the 
four  months  I  had  developed  two  inches 
in  the  chest.  My  exercises  had  brought 
about  this  result.  Since  then  I  have  added 
four  inches  more  to  my  chest  measure- 
ment. 


"After  riding  for  some  years,  I  took  up 
bicycling  with  much  advantage.  I  can 
also  see  benefits  in  motoring  as  it  gives  one 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  induces  deeper 
breathing.  Walking,  too,  is  admirable 
and  for  the  man  who  cannot  afford  a  horse 
or  a  motor  it  is  really  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  when  it  is  pursued  in  the  proper 
way. 

"If  business  and  professional  men  now 
at  the  heyday  of  their  health  and  vigor 
would  only  take  heed  to  their  physical 
needs,  how  thankful  they  would  be  later 
on.  Only  the  other  day  I  went  to  see  a 
lawyer  friend  of  mine  who  I  fear  has  near- 
ly reached  the  end  of  his  career.  A  bril- 
liant jurist,  a  hard  worker,  he  neglected 
physical  exercise  entirely  and  to-day,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  he  has  to  give  it 
all  up.  Our  cities  are  full  of  examples  of 
the  same  sort  of  folly.  A  few  rules  and 
exercises  observed  each  day,  such  as  I  have 
outlined,  will  do  for  others  what  they  have 
done  for  me.  At  sixty-seven,  I  feel  as 
young  in  spirit  and  vigorous  in  body,  as 
I  did  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago  and  I 
can  .still  do  a  good  day's  work  and  enjoy 
it." 


THE  LAND  OF  NIGHT 

A  weary  God,  with  trembling  hand 
Had  traced  the  Yukon  to  the  strand. 

"Here  shall  the  wolf  and  big  deer  range,"  said  he. 
"Man  shall  not  trouble  thee." 

Between  her,  and  Man's  World,  he  put 

A  hidden  pitfall,  every  foot. 
"This  is  the  land  where  life  is  death,"  he  cried. 

"So  stay  the  other  side." 

He  gave  her  winter,  lone  and  cold; 

Long  night,  to  screen  her  bosom's  gold ; 
And  then,  half  smiling,  filled  ravine  and  dell 

With  shadows,  meant  for  Hell. 


The  Sphynx-like  sun  awoke,  and  sent 
His  rays  through  the  abandonment. 

"Master,"  he  said,  "it's  vain.    While  gold's  about 
"You  cannot  keep  man  out. 

— H.  Mortimer  Batten. 


The  Story  of  a  Strong  Man 


By 

By  Francis  Dickie 


FROM  Wainwright  westward  to  the 
Battle  River  as  the  line  runs  is 
twelve  miles;  twelve  miles  of  a 
steady  unbroken  drop  in  grade.  Leaving 
Wainwright  for  perhaps  two  miles  the 
line  is  over  fairly  level  plain,  then  strikes 
a  high  sandy  range  of  hills  which  lie  for 
many  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river. 
From  this  point  the  roadbed  rounds  in 
a  series  of  many  curves  interspersed  with 
short  tangents  till  it  reaches  the  bridge. 
But  once  the  hills  are  struck  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  line  is  narrowed  to  only  a  few 
feet  ahead,  the  sharpness  of  the  curves  and 
their  numerousness  coupled  with  the  high 
putting  hillsides  and  long  cut  banks  thus 
foreshortening  the  view. 

Dan  Dempster,  roadmaster  and  superin- 
tendent of  track  laying  from  Wainwright 
to  the  front,  was  listlessly  idling  away  an 
hour  in  the  long  bar  of  the  Wainwright 
saloon  where  a  number  of  railroad  men 
were  generally  congregated.  It  was  strict- 
ly against  company  rules  to  drink,  or  for 
that  matter  to  be  seen  in  a  bar,  but  the 
men  for  the  most  part  were  heedless  of 
it,  and  Dan  himself  at  least  had  nothing 
to  fear,  for  he  was  too  good  a  man,  too 
much  of  a  manager,  and  knowing  as  he 
did  every  inch  of  his  work  from  first 
track  spike  to  last  switch  frog,  held  slight 
fear  of  dismissal  for  this  slight  breach  of 
company  edict. 

In  the  superintendent's  tall  well-knit 
though  not  heavy  six  feet  two,  there  was 
nothing  that  gave  token  of  unusual 
strength.  Only  those  who  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  him  and  personally 
knew  him  were  aware  of  his  power.  And 
when  Macrimmon,  civil  engineer  and  per- 
sonal friend,  remarked  carelessly  that 
"Dan  could  lift  him  sitting  on  a  chair  by 


just  gripping  the  rung,"  a  conductor  new 
to  the  road  was  loud  in  his  disbelief,  and 
promptly  made  a  bet. 

Now  to  most  men  to  lift  an  ordinary 
chair,  even  unweighted,  by  gripping  the 
rung  and  raise  level  with  the  shoulder, 
is  no  easy  feat.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
try.  But  Dan,  with  Macrimmon's  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  weight 
seated  in  the  chair,  leaned  down,  caught 
the  rung,  swayed,  strained  a  moment, 
chair  and  man  rose  quickly  in  the  air 
and  with  seeming  ease  the  superintendent 
set  his  burden  upon  the. top  of  the  bar, 
then,  changing  hands  lowered  it  slowly, 
and  without  apparent  effort,  to  the  floor. 
As  the  engineer  pocketed  his  money  he 
continued  his  boasting,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  dissenting  voice. 

"That's  nothing  for  Dan,"  he  laughed. 
"Why  up  to  Tofield  last  month  when  they 
started  laying  steel  on  the  branch  I  saw 
him  take  and  carry  a  thirty-foot  rail  of 
eighty-pound  steel.  You  see,  it  was  this 
way.  There  was  twelve  Galicians  carrying 
it  with  tongs,  and  they  was  so  slow  com- 
ing that  Dan,  who  was  there  looking  after 
the  putting  in  of  the  switch,  got  mad  and 
run  over  and  grabbed  hold  of  it  in  the 
centre  and  walked  off  with  it  himself.  Oh 
you  ought  to  seen  them  huskies  look." 

Finishing  this  anecdote,  Macrimmon 
bought  a  drink,  but  the  superintendent, 
being  a  modest  man  and  having  some 
work  to  attend  to,  had  slipped  away. 

Ten  miles  down  the  track  toward  the 
river  a  lifting  gang  were  at  work,  the 
gravel  trains  bringing  their  loads  from 
across  the  river  a  few  miles  further  west- 
ward. Wishing  to  see  how  things  were 
progressing,  Dan  left  the  hotel  and  walk- 
ing to  his  office  in  the  yard  he  threw  the 
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clerk's  track  speeder  ou  the  rails  and  sent 
the  little  velocipede  rapidly  down  the 
yards,  its  speed  increased  by  the  high 
wind  from  the  east.  Reaching  the  gang 
a  little  later  he  inspected  the  work  and 
then  began  his  pump  back.  It  was  hard 
going  against  the  wind,  but  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  point  where  the  hills 
dropped  away  when  a  pounding  roar 
told  him  a  train  was  coming  from  Wain- 
wright.  A  little  puzzled,  he  pulled  the 
car  off  the  tracks  wondering  what  it 
could  be  for  there  was  nothing  expected 
at  this  time. 

*       *       * 

At  the  west  end  of  the  yards  ten  flat 
cars  loaded  with  steel  and  one  box  car  of 
ties  were  standing.  They  had  been  "spot- 
ted" there  early  in  the  afternoon  ready 
to  go  out  on  the  first  material  train  for 
the  front.  The  yard-men  after  spotting 
had  gone,  leaving  the  whole  string  with 
unset  brakes.  As  the  afternoon  drew  on, 
the  rising  east  wind  drove  with  ever  in- 
creasing force  against  the  string.  This 
and  the  down  grade  and  their  heavy  ton- 
nage had  started  them  in  motion.  With  a 
little  creaking  start  the  wheels  moved 
barely  an  inch,'  then  another  and  gather- 
ing momentum  began  to  creep  down  the 
yard.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
switch  they  were  going  slowly  but  with 
sufficient  speed  to  force  the  switch  points 
and  swing  onto  the  main  line.  The  lower 
end  of  the  yard  was  deserted  and  no  one 
noticed  them  go.  This  was  what  Dan 
had  heard  approaching. 

The  cars  passed  him  at  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  took  him  only  a 
second  to  realize  the  danger  that  they 
were  to  the  extra  gang,  scarce  eight  miles 
away,  and  to  the  unloading  work  train 
beside  which  they  were  working.  Turn- 
ing the  velocipede,  he  set  it  upon  the  rails 
and  sent  it  racing  after  the  runaway 
which  was  every  moment  going  faster. 
The  handle  bars  of  the  little  car  bent  un- 
der the  pressure  of  his  driving  strokes  and 
the  little  guide  wheel  bounced  sometimes 
many  inches  from  the  rail. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  run  to  overtake 
the  string. 

He  sent  the  little  speeder  in  close  to 
the  end  of  the  big  box  car  on  the  tail  end 
of  the  train.  He  caught  the  foot-rail  of 
the  end  ladder.  Steadying  himself  he 
reached    up    and    with  the    other  hand 


caught  the  second  rung  of  the  ladder.  Re- 
leasing his  first  grip  he  raised  himself  up 
till  he  was  at  a  standing  position  feet  rest- 
ing upon  the  seat  of  the  speeder  then  with 
a  quick  spring  he  made  the  ladder  and 
climbed  rapidly  upward  to  the  brake 
wheel.  The  cast  off  speeder  dropped  be- 
hind. 

With  a  few  quick  turns  he  set  the 
brakes  on  the  box  car.  The  wheels  wailed 
and  squealed  but  the  train  went  on  with 
undiminished  speed. 

Running  along  the  roof  he  climbed 
down  the  farther  end  and  swung  onto  the 
first  flat  car  and  working  with  feverish 
haste  soon  had  the  brake  set  on  the  whole 
ten  cars.  But  there  was  no  perceptible 
slackening.  Instead,  at  every  passing  rail 
joint,  the  runaway  gathered  headway. 

The  screaming  brake  shoes  were  smok- 
ing now  and  long  lines  of  sparks  flashed 
from  every  truck,  and  on  the  end  car  Dan 
stood  watching  the  fast  flying  landscape, 
an  awful  sense  of  his  own  helplessness  as- 
sailing him.  Ahead,  scarcely  four  miles 
now,  was  the  extra  gang  and  the  unload- 
ing train.  As  the  track  lay  the  runaway 
would  be  upon  them  almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  view. 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him.  For  only 
a  moment  he  hesitated.  It  might  mean 
death  to  him  but  there  were  those  ahead 
and  besides  it  was  death  now  either  to 
stay  on  the  train  or  to  leap  from  it. 

To  carry  an  eight  hundred  pound,  thir- 
ty-foot rail  which  was  already  lifted  from 
tiie  ground,  as  he  had  previously  done, 
was  no  light  trick  even  for  Dan.  But  to 
get  it  here  on  a  swaying  flat-car,  where 
each  rail  was  laid  close  packed,  seemed  al- 
most impossible.  But  he  set  about  it.  He 
had  just  six  minutes  before  the  runaway 
would  be  upon  the  train  ahead. 

He  was  standing  about  the  centre  of 
the  car  and  also  about  the  middle  of  the 
rail  so  with  legs  wide  apart,  braced  against 
the  terrific  roll  of  the  speeding  train  he 
bent  down  and  grasped  the  flat  top,  his 
fingers  closing  around  where  the  surface 
curved  to  the  body  of  the  rail.  Gasping, 
every  muscle  crying  out,  he  tugged. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  big  rail  rose,  an 
inch.  Then  another — till  it  was  above  the 
rest. 

With  a  little  jerk  he  let  it  fall  back 
slantingly,  thus  resting  it  on  top  of  the 
others  and  straightened  up,  every  muscle 
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quivering,  to  rest  himself  for  the  final 
feat. 

Then  once  more  he  reached  down  and 
caught  the  rail.  His  fingers,  from  the 
terrific  grip  and  strain  against  the  rough 
steel,  were  torn  and  bleeding  but  he  did 
not  notice.  Once  more  he  raised  the  rail 
up,  up  till  it  was  on  a  level  with  his  waist 
then  with  arms  crooked  and  burden  held 
close  to  his  body  he  started  down  to  the 
end  of  the  car. 

His  heart  was  pounding  madly,  the 
veins  on  his  forehead  standing  out  fierce- 
ly distended,  his  breath  came  in  gasps  and 
with  every  step  the  aching  overburdened 
muscles  sent  vip  awful  shooting  pains.  But 
he  staggered  on  over  the  groaning  steel 
expecting  at  every  lurch  of  the  car,  as  it 
swung  around  some  curve,  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance and  be  thrown  along  the  right-of- 
way. 

He  was  almost  there.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  be  walking  on  a  chariot  of  fire, 
his  head  buzzed  and  his  eyes,  starting 
from  their  sockets,  saw  red,  but  still  he 
hung  to  that  mass  of  steel  though  seem- 
ingly millions  of  tons  were  pressing  down 
upon  his  overburdened  arms. 

Within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  car  he 
halted.  Before  him  the  track  rushed  un- 
der the  flying  wheels  and  the  air  was  full 
of  the  roar  of  pounding  trucks  and 
screaming  brakes.  Crouching  his  legs 
wide  apart,  he  hesitated  a  second,  desper- 
ately trying  to  force  more  strength  into 
his  weary  arms.  He  thought  of  laying 
the  steel  down  and  resting  but  instinct- 
ively knew,  with  his  fast  waning  strength, 
he  could  never  lift  it  again.  It  was  now 
or  never. 

Back  and  forth  ever  so  slightly  he 
swung  his  body  to  gain  the  necessary  mo- 
mentum, then  his  arms  straightened  out 


— and  threw  the  mass  of  steel;  it  was  a 
scarce  foot  in  distance  yet  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful cast.  Almost  as  it  dropped,  but  too 
quick  for  eye  to  perceive,  the  onrushing 
front  trucks  of  the  flat  car  struck  it  and 
the  man  knew  no  more. 

With  a  scream  the  wheels  of  the  front 
truck  hit  the  huge  rail.  They  bumped 
over.  They  were  torn  from  the  body  of 
the  car  and  leaving  the  track,  went  tear- 
ing over  the  ties  into  the  ditch  below. 
Then  the  rear  trucks  struck  and  the  rush- 
ing cars  following  slewed  the  flat  car  half 
around  and,  weighted  as  they  were  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel,  broke  couplings 
and  piled  one  above  the  other.  Broken 
draw-bars,  torn  out  whole,  trucks,  loosen- 
ed rails  and  ties,  hurling  through  the  air 
and  falling,  lay  strewn  in  terrible  con- 
fusion along  the  right-of-way.  The  rails 
of  the  first  car,  with  the  terrific  pressing 
force  from  behind,  half  burying  them- 
selves in  the  soft  sloping  sides  of  the  cut, 
poised,  quivering  like  arrows  gone  home 
true  to  a  mark. 

And  Dan,  hurled  like  a  stone  from  a 
catapult  with  the  impact,  shot  into  the 
air  and  dropped  with  a  dull  thud  on  the 
brown  dead  grass  at  the  top  of  the  cut; 
his  head  striking  a  boulder,  and  lay  still. 
The  crew  of  the  wrecking  train  found  him 
an  hour  later;  bruised,  battered  and  still 
stunned  but  very  much  alive,  and  carried 
him  to  the  caboose. 

Should  you  ever  travel  over  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific's  great  trans- 
continental and  are  fortunate  you  may 
perhaps  meet  and  talk  with  some  old 
timer  of  this  division  of  the  road  and  he 
will  tell  you,  quietly,  yet  with  pride,  of 
the  runaway  steel  train  and  the  strength 
of  Dan. 
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By 
Margaret  O'Grady 


NO  man  really  loves  ju^t  one  woman! 
You  had  voiced  it  to  the  men  them- 
selves and  they  ridiculed  it,  denied 
it,  defied  it  and  laughed  at  it,  according 
to  their  mental  attitude.  Then  you 
promptly  cast  it  forth  into  a  feminine  cir- 
cle— and  immediately  became  unpopular. 

They  believe  it?  Not  they!  Monstrous! 
And  when  the  little,  newly-married  bridl- 
ed and  with  chilling  directions  demanded 
if  for  one  instant  you  doubted  the  disin- 
terested, consuming  passion  of  her  adoring 
spouse  for  her,  it  was  obvious  you  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  delicate  situation,  which 
might  be  discreetly  rescued  by  desisting. 
Here  was  antagonism  and  here  was  ignor- 
ance, blind,  blissful  and  feminine  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  that  incarnation  of  colos- 
.«al  instaljility,  the  masculine  heart.  They 
regretted  you  had  permitted  your  mis- 
guided intelligence  to  meander  through 
such  devious  and  heretical  bye-ways. 
Henceforth  you  should  be  to  them  as  one 
removed,  remote  and  your  absurd  doctrine 
as  the  proverbial  red  rag  to  the  infuriated 
male  cow.  Altogether,  the  atmo.«phere 
was  chilly. 

The  constancy  of  women  is  pathetic; 
men's  sincerity  a  |oke.  Men  desire  and 
demand  diversity.  Any  petticoat  will  do, 
only  should  it  be  a  pink  one  to-day  un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  blue  one  to-mor- 
row. And  if  after  a  series  of  mildly  ex- 
citing episodes  among  the  be-ruffled  sex, 
milord  creates  a  pleasant  attachment 
for  a  certain  fair  one,  it  most  assuredly  is 
not  that  particular  damsel  who  has 
brought  things  to  the  climax  of  an  im- 
passioned declaration.  Rather  is  it  not 
the  psychological  moment  and  the  petti- 
coat?   The  latter  may  be  real,  supplement' 


ed  by  midnight  eyes  and  dusky  locks. 
Had  the  psychological  moment  occurred 
earlier  in  the  week  the  petticoat  had  been, 
mayhap,  of  lavender,  cheerfully  accom- 
panied by  alluring  dimples  and  an  irre- 
proachable skin.  It  is  very  simple.  We 
are  told  that  man  has  laughed  at  petti- 
coats from  the  time  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  every  great  house  in  England  to 
keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  diverting  himself  with  his 
absurdities.  And  he  has  been  diverting 
himself  tolerably  well,  ever  since.  But,  be 
it  observed,  the  gaping  face  beneath  the 
cap  and  bells  is  a  man's  face.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  while  a  woman  may 
impersonate  Folly,  she  rarely  assumes  the 
role  of  the  Fool.  Lumaens,  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  the  first  who 
ventiired  to  class  man  in  a  scientific  sys- 
tem with  the  rest  of  animated  nature,  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  severely  censured  for 
degrading  the  dignity  of  the  human  race 
by  such  an  approximation,  tells  us,  among 
other  things,  that  men  have  "a  particular 
pre-eminence  in  their  organ  of  voice." 
Indeed,  yes.  Have  not  you  a  glittering  ex- 
ample of  it  within  the  sacred  confines  of 
your  own  fireside?  Also  his  ability  to  use 
these  vocal  organs  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune time  ha?  been  only  too  frequently 
and  too  forcibly  demonstrated.  Heavens! 
he  has  swallowed  his  collar  button  or 
kicked  a  refractory  stovepipe  into  a  dis- 
figured knot! 

Moore  apparently  knew  the  fickleness  of 
the  sex  when  he  thus  admonishes  cavort- 
ing gallants ;  "When  you  are  far  from  the 
lips  that  you  love,  make  love  to  the  lips 
that  are  near."     The  trend  of  masculine 
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affections  was  not  as  a  closed  book  to  the 
poet. 

Such  a  weather-cock  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  is  a  man  that  you  feel  a  slight  sur- 
prise when  the  hero  in  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  informs  you,  after  untold 
anguish  and  unmitigated  sorrow  for  his 
lost  love:  "You  sigh — poor  thing!  and  in 
a  very  flashy  waistcoat  you  venture  a 
morning  call." — on  some  other  fair  Mir- 
anda, you  opine. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  quickly  forgot- 
ten amour,  you  hear  Persephone,  the  sad 
queen  in  "A  Spie  of  Hades"  exclaim :  "I 
too  have  died  for  love."  And  you  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  lady.  Even  Byron, 
whose  loves  were  numerous,  running  the 
entire  gaunt  of  variation,  beginning  with 
Miss  Chaworth  and  ending  with  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  admits  that  "Man's  love  is 
of  man's  life,  a  thing  apart." 

If  Cleopatra  had  not  appeared  at  the 
psychological  moment,  would  not  Anthony 
have  been  swearing  fealty  to  some  other 
Egyptian  or  Roman  petticoat?  So  rare  a 
virtue  is  constancy  in  men  that  Emerson, 
recognizing  the  fact,  asserts:  "Romeo,  if 
dead,  should  be  cut  up  into  little  stars  to 
make  the  heavens  fine."  And,  yet,  the 
world  abounds  in  Juliets,  which  calls  forth 
no  surprised  comment. 

Are  men  better  dead  than  alive?  Is 
that  what  Meredith  meant  when  he  wrote: 

"Men  the  angels  eyed, 

And  liked  the  picture  best 

When  they  were  greenly  dressed 
In  a  brotherhood  of  graves." 
And  Shakespeare,  that  keen  observer  of 
human  emotions,  avers  that  since  the 
world  began  there  was  not  any  man  died 
in  his  own  person,  vi  delicet,  in  a  love 
cause.  "Men  have  died  from  time  to  time 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love." 

The  belief,  then,  is  forced  upon  you 
that  the  early  demise  of  the  average  amor- 
ous youth  is  either  due  to  accident  or  a 
severe  attack  of  mumps. 

When  a  man  sins  against  society,  there 
is  a  big  hue  and  cry  and  some  cackling 
busy-body  whispers:  "Cher-chez  la  fem- 
mel"  The  irony  of  it!  Is  it  not  this  very 
"look  for  the  woman"  element  in  him  that 
has  brought  about  his  present  unhappy 
state?    Had  he  but  avoided  her! 

Men  have  been  pursuers    ever  and  he 


who  seeks  woman  seeks  trouble — and  gets 
it.  Had  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  been  of  the  feminine  sex,  what 
would  have  happened?  Does  not  the  im- 
agination conjure  a  picture  of  the  faithful 
consort  of  Adam  industriously  wearing  a 
verdant  petticoat  in  fig-leaf  design,  while 
her  fickle  spouse  is  jabbering  spoony 
speeches  to  the  serpent  lady  or  probably 
inditing  hieroglyphic  love  missives  on 
birch  bark? 

The  unattainable  attained  loses  its  at- 
traction. A  man  wins  a  petticoat,  he  tires 
of  it,  he  forgets  it.  But  let  some  other 
man  happen  along  with  a  desire  for  pos- 
session, then — well,  the  poet  describes  it 
best. 

"How  many  a  thing  which  is  cast  to  the 
ground. 
When   others  pick  it  up  becomes  a 
gem! 
We    grasp    at    all    the    wealth    it  is  to 
them; 
And  by  reflected  light  its  worth  is 
found." 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  example  of  mascu- 
line sincerity  in  Gray's  Melancholy 
Youth : 

"Large  was  his    bounty,    and  his  soul 
sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely 
send; 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear; 
And  gained  from  Heaven   ('twas  all 
he  wished)  a  friend." 

But  he  died,  you  see.  Besides  he  only  de- 
sired a  fi'iend,  which  proves  that  on  his 
side,  it  was  merely  platonic.  All  of  which 
aids  to  illustrate  that  the  psychological 
moment  and  petticoat  theory  is,  at  least, 
tenable. 

And  should  the  gaudy  and  bef rilled  old 
rose  uptilt  her  audacious  chin  in  imper- 
tenient  superiority  because  to  some  he  has 
vowed  she  is  the  only  one,  let  her  not  dis- 
play unseemly  pride,  for  had  it  not  been 
the  psychological  moment,  then  in  verity, 
might  he  not  have  been  wheezing  the  iden- 
tical words  into  the  adorable  ear  of  the 
modest  little  grey  petticoat,  with  the  dis- 
creet tucks  and  the  innocent  flounce^? 

Impossibilities  are  beyond  human  per- 
formance. And  for  a  man  to  love  just  one 
woman,  is  a  moral,  mental  and  physical 
impossibility. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

At  last,  at  last  we  had  climbed  over  the 
divide,  ar-  I.  left  behind  us  forever  the 
vampire  vailey.  Oh,  we  were  glad!  But 
other  troubles  were  coming.  Soon  the 
day  came  when  the  last  of  our  grub  ran 
out.  I  remember  how  solemnly  we  ate  it 
We  were  already  more  than  three-parts 
starved,  and  that  meal  was  but  a  mouth- 
ful. 

"Well,"  said  the  Halfbreed,  "we  can't 
be  far  from  the  Yukon  now.  It  must  be 
the  valley  beyond  this  one.  Then,  in  a 
few  days,  ve  can  make  a  raft  and  float 
down  to  Dawson." 

This  heartened  us,  so  once  more  we 
took  up  our  packs  and  started.  Jim  did 
not  move. 

"Come  on,  Jim." 

Still  no  movement. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?     Come  on." 

He  turned  to  us  a  face  that  grey  and 
death-like. 

"Go  on,  boys.  Don't  mind  me.  Mv 
time's  up.  I'm  an  old  man.  I'm  only 
keeping  you  back.  Without  me  you've 
got  a  chance;  with  me  you've  got  none. 
Leave  me  here  with  a  gun.  I  can  shoot 
an'  rustle  grub.  You  boys  can  come  back 
for  me.  You'll  find  old  Jim  spry  an' 
chipper,  awuitin'  you  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  Now  go,  boys.  You'll  go,  won't 
you?" 

"Go  be  darned  I"  said  the  Prodigal. 
"You  know  we'll  never  leave  you,  Jim. 
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You  know  the  code  of  the  trail.  What 
d'ye  take  us  for — skunks?  Come  on, 
we'll  carry  you  if  you  can't  walk." 

He  shook  his  head  pitifully,  but  once 
more  he  c.awled  after  us.  We  ourselves 
were  making  no  great  speed.  Lack  of 
food  was  beginning  to  fell  on  us.  Our 
stomachs  were  painfully  empty  and  dead. 

"How  d'ye  feel?"  asked  the  Prodigal. 
His  face  had  an  arrestively  hollow  look, 
but  that  frczen  smile  was  set  on  it. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "only  terribly  weak. 
My  head  aches  at  times,  but  I've  got  no 
pain." 

"Neither  have  I.  This  starving  racket's 
a  cinch.  It's  dead  easy.  What  rot  the>' 
talk  about  the  gnawing  pains  of  hunger, 
an'  ravenous  men  chewing  up  their  boot- 
tops.  It's  easy.  There's  no  pain.  I  don't 
even  feel  hungry  any  more." 

None  of  us  did.  It  was  as  if  our  stom- 
achs, in  despair  at  not  receiving  any  food, 
had  sunk  into  apathy.  Yet  there  was  no 
doubt  we  were  terribly  weak.  We  only 
made  a  few  miles  a  day  now,  and  even 
that  was  an  effort.  The  distance  seemed 
to  be  elastic,  to  stretch  out  out  under  our 
feet.  Every  few  yards  we  had  to  help 
Jim  over  a  bad  place.  His  body  was  ema 
ciated  and  he  was  getting  very  feeble.  A 
hollow  fire  burned  in  his  eves.  The  Half- 
breed  persisted  that  beyond  those  despotic 
mountains  lay  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  a*, 
night  he  would  rouse  us  up : 

"Say,  boys,  I  hear  the  'toot'  of  a  steam.- 
er.  Ju.'st  a  few  more  davs  and  we'll  get 
there." 
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Running  through  the  valley,  we  found 
a  little  river  It  was  muddy  in  color  and 
appeared  to  contain  no  fish.  We  ranged 
along  it  eagerly,  hoping  to  find  a  few  min- 
nows, but  without  success.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  foraged  here  and  there  for  food, 
it  was  not  hunger  that  impelled  me  so 
much  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  get  something 
into  my  stomach  I  would  surely  die. 

Down  the  river  we  trailed  forlornly. 
For  a  week  we  had  eaten  nothing.  Jim 
had  held  o".  bravely,  but  now  he  gave  up. 

"For  God's  sake,  leave  me,  boys!  Don't 
make  me  feel  guilty  of  your  death. 
Haven't  I  got  enough  on  my  soul  al- 
ready? For  God's  pity,  lads,  save  your- 
selves 1    Leave  me  here  to  die." 

He  pleaded  brokenly.  liis  legs  seemed 
to  have  become  paralysed.  Every  tim.e 
we  stopped  he  would  pitch  forward  on  his 
face,  or  vhile  walking  he  would  fall 
asleep  and  drop.  The  Prodigal  and  I  sup- 
ported him,  but  it  was  truly  hard  to  sup 
port  ourselves,  and  sometimes  we  col- 
lapsed, coming  down  all  three  together  in 
a  confused  .^^nd  helpless  heap.  The  Prodi- 
gal still  wore  that  set  grin.  His  face  was 
nigh  fleshlo'S,  and,  through  the  straggling 
beard,  it  so'netimes  minded  me  of  a  grin- 
ning skull.  Always  Jim  moaned  and 
pleaded : 

"Leave  n;e,  dear  boys,  leave  me!" 

He  was  like  a  drunken  man,  and  his 
every  step  was  agony. 

We  threw  away  our  packs.  We  no  long- 
er had  the  strength  to  bear  them.  The 
last  thing  to  go  was  the  Halfbreed's  rifle. 
Several  times  it  dropped  out  of  his  hand. 
He  picked  it  up  in  a  dazed  way.  Again 
and  again  i1  dropped,  but  at  last  the  time 
came  when  he  no  longer  picked  it  up. 
He  looked  -A  it  for  a  stupid  while,  then 
staggered  on  without  it. 

At  night  we  would  rest  long  hours 
round  the  camp-fire.  Often  far  into  the 
day  would  ,ve  rest.  Jim  lay  like  a  dead 
man,  moaning  continually,  while  we,  star- 
ing into  each  other's  ghastly  faces,  talked 
in  jerks.  It  was  an  effort  to  hunt  food. 
It  was  an  effort  to  goad  ourselves  to  con- 
t'nue  the  journey. 

"Sure  the  river  empties  into  the  Yukon, 
boys,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "  'Tain't  so 
far,  either.  If  we  can  j.ust  make  a  few 
miles  more  we'll  be  all  right." 


At  night,  in  my  sleep,  I  was  a  prey  to 
llie  strangest  hallucinations.  People  1 
liad  known  came  and  talked  to  me.  They 
were  so  real  that,  when  I  awaoke,  I  could 
scarce  believe  I  had  been  dreaming. 
Berna  came  to  me  often.  She  came  quite 
close,  with  great  eyes  of  pity  that  lookeJ 
into  mine.     Her  lips  moved. 

"Be  brave,  my  boy.  Don't  despair," 
she  pleaded.  Always  in  my  dreams  she 
pleaded  like  that,  and  I  think  that  but  for 
her  I  would  have  given  up. 

The  Plalfbreed  was  the  most  resolute  of 
the  party.  He  never  lost  his  head.  At 
times  we  others  raved  a  little,  or  laughed 
a  little,  or  c.ied  a  little,  but  the  Halfbreed 
remained  C/ol  and  grim.  Ceaselessly  he 
foraged  for  food.  Once  he  found  a  nest 
of  grouse  eggs,  and,  breaking  them  open, 
discovered  they  contained  half-formed 
birds.  We  ate  them  just  as  they  were, 
crunched  them  between  our  swollen  gums. 
Snails,  too,  we  ate  sometimes,  and  grass 
roots  and  moss  which  we  scraped  from  the 
trees.  But  our  greatest  luck  was  the  de- 
cayed grouse  eggs. 

Early  one  afternoon  we  were  all  resting 
by  a  camp-fire  on  which  was  boiling  some 
inoss,  when  suddenly  the  Halfbreed  point- 
ed. There,  in  a  glade  down  by  the  river's 
edge,  were  a  cow  moose  and  calf.  The-y 
were  drinking.  Stupidly  we  gazed.  I  saw 
the  Halfbreed's  hand  go  out  as  if  to  clutch 
the  rifle.  Alas!  his  fingers  closed  on  the 
empty  air.  So  near  they  were  we  could 
have  struck  them  with  a  stone.  Taking 
his  sheath  knife  in  his  mouth,  the  Half- 
breed started  to  crawl  on  his  belly  towards 
them.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when 
they  winded  him.  One  look  they  gave, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  miles 
away.  Th.it  was  the  only  time  I  saw  the 
Halfbreed  pat  out.  He  fell  on  his  face 
and  lay  there  for  a  long  time. 

Often  wo  .!ame  to  sloughs  that  we  could 
not  cross,  and  we  had  to  go  round  them. 
We  tried  to  build  rafts,  but  we  were  too 
weak  to  navigate  them.  We  were  afraid 
we  would  roll  off  into  the  deep  black  watar 
and  drown  feebly.  So  we  went  round, 
which  in  one  case  meant  ten  miles.  Once, 
over  a  slough  a  few  yards  wide,  the  Half- 
breed built  a  bridge  of  willows,  and  we 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  other 
side. 

From  a  certain  point  our  trip  seems  like 
a  night-mare  to  me.     I  can  only  remem- 
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ber  partd  of  it  here  and  there.  We  reeled 
like  drunken  men.  We  sobbed  sometimes, 
and  sonietiiTies  we  prayed.  There  was  no 
word  from  .Tim  now,  not  even  a  whimper, 
as  we  half  dragged,  half  carried  him  on. 
Our  eyes  were  large  with  fever,  our  hands 
were  like  claws.  Long  sickly  beards  grew 
on  our  faces.  Our  clothes  were  rags,  and 
vermin  overran  us.  We  had  lost  all  track 
of  time.  Lntterly  we  had  been  traveling 
about  half  a  mile  a  day,  and  we  must  have 
been  twenty  days  without  proper  food. 

The  Hali'breed  had  crawled  ahead  a 
mile  or  so,  and  he  came  back  to  where  W2 
lay.  In  a  voice  hoarse  almost  to  a  whis- 
per he  told  us  a  bigger  river  joined  ours 
down  there,  and  on  the  bar  was  an  old 
Indian  camp.  Perhaps  in  that  place  some 
one  might  find  us.  It  seemed  on  the 
route  of  tra.^'el.  So  we  made  a  last  des- 
pairing effort  and  reached  it.  Indians  had 
visited  it  quHe  recently.  We  foraged 
around  and  found  some  putrid  fish  bones, 
with  which  we  made  soup. 

There  was  a  grave  set  high  on  stilts, 
and  within  it  a  body  covered  with  can- 
^'as.  The  TTalfbreed  wrenched  the  canvas 
from  the  body,  and  with  it  he  made  a 
boat  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth. 
It  was  too  rotten  to  hold  him  up,  and  he 
nearly  drowned  trying  to  float  it,  so  he 
left  it  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  bar.  I 
remember  rhis  was  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  us,  and  we  wept  bitterly.  I  think 
that  about  this  time  we  were  all  half- 
crazy.  We  lay  on  that  bar  like  men  al- 
ready dead,  with  no  longer  hope  of  de- 
liverance. 

******* 

Then  Jim  passed  in  his  checks.  In  the 
night  he  called  me. 

"Boy,"  he  whispered,  "you  an'  I'se  been 
good  pals,  nin't  we?" 

"Yes,  old  man." 

"Boy,  I'm  in  agony.  I'm  suffering  un- 
told pain.  Get  the  gun,  for  God's  sake, 
an'  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

"There's  no  gun,  Jim;  we  left  it  back 
on  the  trail." 

"Then  take  your  knife." 

"No,  no.'" 

"Give  me  your  knife." 

"Jim,  vou're  crazy.  Where's  your  faith 
in  God?" 

"Gone,  gone;  I've  no  longer  any  right 
to  look  to  Tlim.  I've  killed.  I've  taken 
life  He  gave.     'Vengeance  is  mine,'  He 


said,  an'  I've  taken  it  out  of  His  hands. 
God's  curse  is  on  me  now.  Oh,  let  me  die, 
let  me  die!" 

I  sat  by  iiim  all  night.  He  moaned  iii 
agony,  and  his  passing  was  hard.  It  was 
about  three  in  tbe  morning  when  he  spok-3 
again : 

"Say,  boy,  I'm  going.  Fm  a  useless 
old  man.  I've  lived  in  sin,  an'  I've  re- 
pented, an'  I've  backslid.  The  Lord  don't 
want  old  Jim  any  more.  Say,  kid,  see 
that  little  girl  of  mine  down  in  Dawson 
gets  what  ujoney's  comin'  to  me.  Tell 
her  to  keep  straight,  an'  tell  her  I  loved 
her.  Tell  her  I  never  let  up  on  lovin'  her 
all  these  years.  You'll  remember  that, 
V)oy,  won't  you?" 

"I'll  remember,  Jim." 

"Oh,  it's  all  a  hoodoo,  this  Northern 
gold,"  he  r^oaned.  "See  what  it's  done 
for  all  of  us.  We  came  to  loot  the  land 
an'  it's  a-takin'  its  revenge  on  us.  It's 
accursed.  It's  got  me  at  last,  but  maybe  I 
can  help  you  boys  to  beat  it  yet.  Call  the 
others." 

I  called  tnem. 

"Boys,"  said  Jim,  "I'm  a-goin'.  I've 
been  a  long  time  about  it.  I've  been  dy- 
ing by  inches,  but  I  guess  I'll  finish  the 
job  pretty  slick  this  time.  Well,  boys,  I'm 
in  possession  of  all  my  faculties.  I  want 
you  to  know  that.  I  was  crazy  when  I 
started  off,  but  that's  passed  away.  My 
ifiind's  clear.  Now,  pardners,  I've  got  you 
into  this  scrape.  I'm  responsible,  an'  it 
seems  to  me  I'd  die  happier  if  you'd  prom- 
ise me  one  thing.  Livin',  I  can't  help  you ; 
dead,  I  can — you  know  how.  Well,  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  you'll  do  it.  It'j 
a  reasonable  proposition.  Don't  hesitate 
Don't  let  «entiment  stop  you.  I  wish  it. 
It's  my  dying  wish.  You're  starvin',  an 
I  can  help  you,  can  give  you  strength. 
Will  you  promise,  if  it  comes  to  the  last 
pass,  you'll  do  it?" 

We  were  afraid  to  look  each  other  in 
the  face. 

"Oh,  promise,  boys,  promise!" 

"Promise  him  anyway,"  said  the  Half- 
breed.    "He'll  die  easier." 

So  we  nodded  our  heads  as  we  bent 
over  him,  and  he  turned  away  his  face, 
content. 

'Twas  but  a  little  after  he  called  me 
again. 

"Boy,  give  me  your  hand.  Say  a  pray- 
er for  me,  won't  you?     Maybe  it'll  help 
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some,  a  prayer  for  a  poor  old  sinner  that's 
backslid.     I  can  never  pray  again." 

"Yes,  try  to  pray,  Jim,  try.  Come  on ; 
say  it  after  me :  'Our  Father— — '  " 

"  'Our  Father '  " 

"  'Which  art  in  Heaven '  " 

"  'Which  art  in '  " 

His  head  fell  forward.  "Bless  you,  my 
boy.     Father,  forgive,  forgive " 

He  sank  back  very  quietly. 

He  was  dead. 
******* 

Next  morning  the  Halfbreed  caught  a 
minnow.  We  divided  it  into  three  and 
ate  it  raw.  Later  on  he  found  some  water- 
lice  under  a  stone.  We  tried  to  cook  them. 
but  they  did  not  help  us  much.  Then,  a.^ 
night  fell  once  more,  a  thought  came  into 
our  minds  and  stuck  there.  It  was  a  hid- 
den thought,  and  yet  it  grew  and  grew. 
As  we  sat  round  in  a  circle  we  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  there  we  read  the 
same  revolting  thought.  Yet  did  it  not 
?eem  so  revjlting  after  all.  It  was  as  if 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  was  urging  us 
fo  this  thing,  so  insistent  did  the  thought 
become.  It  was  our  only  hope  of  life.  It 
meant  strength  again,  strength  and  ener- 
gy to  make  a  raft  and  float  us  down  the 
river.  Oh,  if  only — but,  no!  We  could 
not  do  it.  Better,  a  hundred  times  better, 
die. 

Yet  life  was  sweet,  and  for  twenty-three 
days  we  had  starved.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  live,  with  the  dead  man  whispering  in 
our  ears  to  do  it.  You  who  have  never 
starved  a  day  in  your  lives,  would  you 
blame  us?  Life  is  sweet  to  you,  too. 
What  wouVl  you  have  done?  The  dead 
man  was  urging  us,  and  life  was  sweet. 

But  we  s'.i'uggled,  God  knows  we  strug- 
gled. We  did  not  give  in  without  agony. 
In  our  hopeless,  staring  eyes  there  was  the 
anguish  of  the  great  temptation.  We 
looked  in  each  other's  death's-head  faces. 
We  clasped  skeleton  hands  round  our  rick- 
ety knees,  and  swayed  as  we  tried  to  sit 
upright.  Vermin  crawled  over  us  in  our 
weakness.  We  were  half-crazy,  and  mut- 
tered in  our  beards. 

It  was  the  Halfbreed  who  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  just  a  whisper: 

"It's  our  only  chance,  boys,  and  we've 
promised  him.  God  forgive  me,  but  I've 
a  wife  and  children,  and  I'm  a-goin'  to 
do  it." 

He  was  too  weak  to  rise,  and  with  his 


knife   in   his   mouth   he   crawled   to   the 

body. 

*         *         *         *  *         *        * 

It  was  ready,  but  we  had  not  eaten.  We 
waited  and  waited,  hoping  against  hope 
Then,  as  we  waited,  God  was  merciful  to 
us.    He  saved  us  from  this  thing. 

"Say,  I  giiess  I've  got  a  pipe-dream,  but 
I  think  I  see  two  men  coming  downstreaiu 
on  a  raft." 

"No,  it's  no  dream,"  I  said;  "two  men." 

"Shout  to  them;  I  can't,"  said  the 
Prodigal. 

I  tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  came  as  a 
whisper.  The  Halfbreed,  too,  tried  to 
shout.  There  was  scarcely  any  sound  to 
it.  The  men  did  not  see  us  as  we  lay  on 
that  shingly  bar.  Faster  and  faster  the\ 
came.  In  hopeless,  helpless  woe  we  watch- 
ed them.  We  could  do  nothing.  In  a 
few  moments  they  would  be  past.  With 
eyes  of  terror  we  followed  them,  tried  to 
make  signals  to  them.     0  God,  help  us! 

Suddenly  they  caught  sight  of  that 
crazy  boat  of  ours  made  of  canvas  and  wil- 
lows. They  poled  the  raft  in  close,  then 
one  of  them  saw  those  three  strange  things 
writhing  impotently  on  the  sand.  They 
were  skeletons,  they  were  in  rags,  they 
were  covered   with  vermin. — *     *     *      * 

We  were  saved;  thank  God,  we  were 
saved ! 

CHAPTER  XVII 

"Berna,  we  must  get  married." 

"Yes,  detiie.st,  whenever  you  wish." 

"Well,  to-morrow." 

She  smiled  radiantly;  then  her  facj 
grew  very  serious. 

"What  will  I  wear?"  she  asked  plairi 
tively. 

"Wear?  Oh,  anything.  That  white 
dress  you've  got  on — I  never  saw  you 
looking  so  sweet.  You  mind  me  of  a 
picture  I  know  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  same 
delicacy  of  feature,  the  same  pure  color- 
ing, the  same  grace  of  expression." 

"Foolish  one!"  she  chided;  but  hei- 
voice  was  deliciouslv  tender,  and  her  eyes 
were  love-lit.  And  indeed,  as  she  stood  by 
the  window  holding  her  embroidery  to 
the  falling  light,  you  scarce  could  have 
imagined  a  eirl  more  gracefully  sweet.  In 
a  fine  mood  of  idealising,  my  eyes  rested 
on  her. 

"Yes,  fatiy  girl,  that  briar  rose  you  are 
doing  in  the  centre  of  your  little  canvas 
hoop  is  not  more  delicate  in  the  tintini^ 
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than  are  your  cheeks;  your  hands  that 
ply  tlie  neetUe  so  daintily  are  whiter  than 
the  May  blc.^soms  on  its  border ;  those  coib 
of  shining  hair  that  crown  your  head 
would  shame  the  silk  you  use  for  soft- 
ness." 

■'Don't,"  she  sighed;  "you  spoil  me.'' 
"Oh  no,  it's  true,  true.  Sometimes  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  lovely.  It  makes  me 
rare  so  i^iuch  for  you  that — it  hurts. 
Sometimes  i  wish  you  were  plain,  then  T 
would  feel  more  sure  of  you.  Sometimes 
I  fear,  fear  some  one  will  steal  you  awav 
from  me." 

"No,  no,"  she  cried;  "no  one  ever  will. 
There  will  never  be  any  one  but  you." 

She  came  over  to  me,  and  knelt  by  my 
chair,  putti  ig  her  arms  around  me  pretti 
iy.  'The  pure,  sweet  face  looked  up  into 
mine. 

"We  have  been  happy  here,  haven't 
we,  boy?"  :"'he  asked. 

"Exquisitely  happy.  Yet  I  have  always 
been  afraid" 

"Of  what,  dearest?" 
"I  don't  know.     Somehow  it  seems  too 
good  to  last  " 

"Well,  to-morrow  we'll  be  married." 
"Yes,  we  should  have  done  that  a  year 
.igo.  It's  all  been  a  mistake.  It  didn't 
matter  at  ftrst;  nobody  noticed,  nobody 
cared.  But  now  it's  different.  I  can  see 
it  by  the  way  the  wives  of  the  men  look  at 
us.  I  wonder  do  women  resent  the  faoL 
that  virtue  is  only  its  own  reward — they 
are  so  down  on  those  who  stray.  Well, 
we  don't  care  anyway.  We'll  marry  and 
live  our  lives.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons." 
"Yes?" 

"Yes.  Carry  talks  of  coming  out.  You 
wouldn't  like  him  to  find  us  living  like 
this — without  benefit  of  the  clergy?" 

"Not  for  the  world!"  she  cried,  iu 
alarm. 

"Well,  he  won't.  Garry's  old-fashioned 
and  terribly  conventional,  but  you'll  take 
to  him  at  once.  There's  a  wonderful 
charm  about  him.  He's  .so  good-looking, 
yet  so  clever.  I  think  he  could  win  any 
woman  if  he  tried,  only  he's  too  upright 
and  sincere  " 

"What  will  he  think  of  me,  T  wonde\ 
poor,  ignorant  me?  I  believe  I'm  afrai'l 
of  him.  I  wish  he'd  stay  away  and  leave 
us  alone.  Yet  for  your  sake,  dear,  I  do 
wish  him  to  think  well  of  me." 


"Don't  fear,  Berna.  He'll  be  proud  of 
you.    But  there's  a  second  reason." 

"What?" 

1  drew  l:er  up  beside  me  on  the  great 
Morris-chair. 

"Oh,  my  beloved!  perhaps  we'll  not  al- 
ways be  ali'ne  as  we  are  now.  Perhap  . 
perhaps  so.ne  day  there  will  be  others — 
little  ones — for  their  sakes." 

She  did  not  speak.  I  could  feel  her 
nestle  close  to  me.  Her  cheek  was  press- 
ed to  mine-  her  hair  brushed  my  b^o^\ 
and  her  liy.s  were  like  rose-petals  on  my 
own.  So  we  sat  there  in  the  big,  deep 
chair,  in  the  glow  of  the  open  fire,  silent, 
dreaming,  and  I  saw  on  her  lashes  the 
glimmer  of  a  glorious  tear. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  beloved?" 

"Because  I'm  so  happy.  I  never  thought 
I  could  b3  so  happy.  I  want  it  to  last 
forever.  I  never  want  to  leave  this  little 
cabin  of  ouis.  It  will  always  be  home  to 
me.  I  love  it;  oh,  how  I  love  it! — every 
ctick  and  stone  of  it!  This  dear  little 
room — thej-'e  will  never  be  another  like  it 
in  the  worl'J.  Some  day  we  may  have  a 
fine  home,  but  I  think  I'll  always  leave 
some  of  my  heart  here  in  the  little  cabin." 

I  kissed  away  her  tears.  Foolish  tears! 
I  blessed  her  for  them.  I  held  her  closer 
to  me.  I  was  wondrous  happy.  No  long- 
er did  the  shadow  of  the  past  hang  over 
us.  Even  as  children  forget,  were  we  for- 
getting. Outside  the  winter's  day  was 
waning  fast.  The  ruddy  firelight  danced 
around  us  It  flickered  on  the  walls,  the 
open  piano,  the  glass  front  of  the  book- 
case. It  lii-  up  the  Indian  corner,  the 
lounge  with  its  cushions  and  brass  read- 
ing-lamp, the  rack  of  music,  the  pictures, 
the  lace  curtains,  the  gleaming  little  bit 
of  embroidery.  Yes,  to  me,  too,  these 
things  were  wistfully  precious,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  if  pare  of  her  had  passed  into  them.. 
It  would  have  been  like  tearing  out  my 
heart-strings  to  part  with  the  smallest  of 
them. 

"Hvshand,  I'm  so  happy,"  she  .sighed. 
"Wife,  dtar,  dear  wife,  t  too." 
There  was  no  need  for  words.  Our 
lips  met  in  passionate  kisses,  but  the  nex„ 
moment  wo  started  apart.  Some  one  was 
coming  up  the  garden  path — a  tall  figure 
of  a  man.  I  started  as  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost.  Could  it  be? — then  I  rashed  to  th ; 
door. 

There  on  the  porch  stood  Garry. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

As  he  stood  before  me  once  again  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  years  had  rolled  away,  and  we 
were  boys  together.  A  spate  of  tender 
memories  came  over  me,  memories  of  the 
days  of  dreams  and  high  resolves,  when 
life  rang  true,  when  men  were  brave  and 
women  pure.  Once  more  I  stood  upon 
that  rock-envisaged  coast,  while  below  me 
the  yeasty  sea  charged  with  a  roar  the 
echoing  ca^es.  The  gulls  were  glinting  in 
the  sunshine,  and  by  their  little  brown- 
thatched  homes  the  fishermen  were 
spreading  out  their  nets.  High  on  the 
hillside  in  her  garden  I  could  see  mv 
mother  idling  among  her  flowers.  It  all 
came  back  to  me,  that  sunny  shore,  the 
white-washed  cottages,  the  old  grey  house 
among  the  birches,  the  lift  of  sheep-star- 
red pasture,  and  above  it  the  glooming 
dark  of  the  heather  hills. 

And  it  was  but  three  years  ago.  How 
life  had  changed!  A  thousand  things  had 
happened.  Fortune  had  come  to  me,  love 
had  come  to  me.  I  had  lived,  I  had  learn- 
ed. I  was  no  longer  a  callow,  uncouth 
lad.  Yet,  rdas!  I  no  longer  looked  fu- 
turewards  with  joy;  the  savour  of  life  was 
no  more  sv/eet.  It  was  another  "me"  I 
saw  in  my  m^'rror  that  day,  a  "me"  with 
a  face  sore'y  lined,  with  hair  grey-flecked, 
with  eyes  .-:ad  and  bitter.  Little  wonder 
Garry,  as  he  stood  there,  stared  at  me  so 
sorrowfully. 

"How  you've  changed,  lad!"  said  he  at 
last. 

"Have  I,  Garry?  You're  just  about  the 
.same." 

But  indeed  he,  too,  had  changed,  had 
grown  finer  than  my  fondest  thoughts  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  bring  into  the  room 
the  clean,  sweet  breath  of  Glengyle,  and 
I  looked  at  him  with  admiration  in  mv 
eyes.  Coming  out  of  the  cold,  his  color 
was  dazzling  as  that  of  a  woman ;  his  deep 
blue  eyes  sparkled;  his  fair  silky  hair, 
from  the  pressure  of  his  cap,  was  moulded 
to  the  shape  of  his  fine  head.  Oh,  he  was 
handsome,  this  brother  of  mine,  and  I 
was  proud,  proud  of  him ! 

"By  all  that's  wonderful,  what  brought 
you  here  ?" 

His  teeth  flashed  in  that  clever,  confi- 
dent smile. 

"The  stage.    I  just  arrived  a  few  min- 


utes ago,  and  hurried  here  at  once.  Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

"Glad  ?  Yes,  indeed  !  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad.  But  it's  a  shock  to  me  your 
coming  so  suddenly.  You  might  have  let 
nie  know." 

"Yes,  it  was  a  sudden  resolve;  I  should 
have  wired  you.  However,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  surprise.  How  are  you 
old  man  ?" 

"Me — oh,  I'm  all  right,  thanks." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  lad? 
You  look  ten  years  older.  You  look  older 
than  your  big  brother  now." 

"Yes,  I  daresay.  It's  the  life,  it's  the 
land.     A  hard  life  and  a  hard  land." 

"AVhy  don't  you  go  out?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  keep 
on  planning  to  go  out  and  then  something 
turns  up,  and  I  put  it  off  a  little  longer. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,  but  I'm  tied  up 
with  mining  interests.  My  partner  is 
away  in  the  East,  and  I  promised  to  stay 
and  look  after  things.  I'm  making 
money,    you   see." 

"Not  sacrificing  vour  youth  and  health 
for  that,  are  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know." 

There  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  frank 
face,  and  for  my  part  I  was  strangely  ill 
at  ease.  With  all  my  joy  at  his  coming, 
there  was  a  sense  of  anxiety,  even  of  fear. 
I  had  not  wanted  him  to  come  just  then, 
to  see  me  there.  I  was  not  ready  for  him. 
I  had  planned  otherwise. 

He  was  fixing  me  with  a  clear,  penetrat- 
ing look.  For  a  moment  his  eyes  seeme<l 
to  bore  into  me,  then  like  a  flash  the 
charm  came  back  into  his  face.  He  laugh- 
ed that  ringing  laugh  of  his. 

"Well,  I  was  tired  of  roaming  round 
the  old  place.  Things  are  in  good  order 
now.  I  saved  a  little  money  and  I 
thought  I  could  afford  to  travel  a  little, 
so  I  came  up  to  see  my  wandering  brother, 
and  his  wonderful  North." 

His  gaze  roved  round  the  room.  Sud- 
denly it  fell  on  the  piece  of  embroidery. 
He  started  slightly  and  I  saw  his  eyes  nar- 
row, his  mouth  set.  His  glance  shifted 
to  the  piano  with  its  litter  of  music.  H3 
looked  at  me  again,  in  an  odd,  bewildered 
way.  He  went  on  speaking,  but  there  was 
p  queer  restraint  in  his  manner. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  here  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  want  you  to  come  back  witli 
me.     Come  back  home  and  get  some  of 
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the  old  colour  into  your  cheeks.  The 
country  doesn't  agree  with  you,  but  we'll 
have  you  all  right  pretty  soon.  We'll 
have  you  flogging  the  trout  pools  and 
tramping  over  the  heather  with  a  gun. 
You  renieniber  how — whir-r-r — the  black 
cock  used  to  rise  up  right  at  one's  ver"^ 
feet.  They've  been  very  plentiful  the 
last  two  years.  Oh,  we'll  have  the  good 
old  times  over  again  !  You'll  see,  we'll 
soon  put  you  right." 

"It's  good  of  you,  Garry,  to  think  so 
much  of  me;  but  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  come  just  yet.  I've  got  so  much  to 
do.  I've  got  thirty  men  working  for  me. 
I've  just  got  to  stay." 

He  sighed. 

"Well,  if  you  stay  I'll  stay,  too.  I  don't 
like  the  way  you're  looking.  You're 
working  too  hard.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you." 

"All  right;  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  t 
rather  awful,  though.  No  one  lives  up 
here  in  winter  if  they  can  possibly  avoi  1 
it.    But  for  a  time  it  will  interest  you." 

"I  think  it  will."  And  again  his  eyes 
stared  fixedly  at  that  piece  of  embroid- 
ery on  its  little  hoop. 

"I'm  terribly  glad  to  see  you  anyway, 
Garry.  There's  no  use  talking,  words 
can't  expre.ss  things  like  that  between  us 
two.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  make 
your  visit  a  happy  one." 

Between  the  curtains  that  hung  over  the 
bedroom  door  I  could  see  Berna  standing 
motionless.  I  wondered  if  he  could  see 
her  too.  His  eyes  followed  mine.  They 
rested  on  the  curtains  and  the  strong, 
stern  look  came  into  his  face.  Yet  again 
he  banished  it  with  a  sunny  .smile. 

"Mother's  one  regret  was  that  you  were 
not  with  her  when  she  died.  Do  you 
know,  old  man,  I  think  .she  was  alwav=; 
fonder  of  you  than  of  me?  You  were 
the  sentimental  one  of  the  family,  and 
Mother  was  always  a  gentle  dreamer.  I 
took  more  after  Dad;  dry  and  practical, 
you  know.  Well.  Mother  used  to  worry 
a  great  deal  about  you.  She  missed  yon 
dreadfully,  and  before  .she  died  .^he  made 
me  promise  I'd  always  stand  by  you,  and 
look  after  you  if  anything  happened." 

"There's  not  much  need  of  that,  Garry. 
But  thanks  all  the  same,  old  man.  I've 
seen  a  lot  in  the  past  few  years.     T  know 


something  of  the  world  now.  I've  chang- 
ed. I'm  sort  of  disillusionised.  I  seem  to 
have  lost  my  zest  for  things — but  I  know 
how  to  handle  men,  how  to  fight  and  how 
to  win. 

"It's  not  that,  lad.  You  know  that  to 
\vin  is  often  to  lose.  You  were  never  made 
for  the  fight,  my  brother.  It's  all  been  a 
mistake.  You're  too  sensitive,  too  high- 
strung  for  a  fighting-man.  You  have  too 
much  sentiment  in  you.  Your  spirit  urg- 
ed you  to  fields  of  conquest  and  romanc?. 
yet  by  nature  you  were  designed  for  the 
gentler  life.  If  you  could  have  curbed 
your  impulse  and  onlv  dreamed  your  ad- 
ventures, you  would  have  been  the  harv- 
pier.  Imagination's  been  a  curse  to  you. 
boy.  You've  tortured  yourself  all  theso 
years,  and  now  you're  paying  the  pen- 
altv." 

"What  penalty?" 

"You've  lost  your  splendid  capacity  for 
happiness;  your  health's  undermined: 
your  faith  in  mankind  is  destroyed.  Is  it 
worth  while?  You've  plunged  into  the 
fight  and  you've  won.  What  does  your 
victory  mean?  Can  it  compare  with  what 
you've  lost?  Here,  I  haven't  a  third  of 
what  you  have,  and  yet  I'm  magnificent- 
ly happy.  I  don't  envy  you.  I  am  goinc: 
to  enjoy  every  moment  of  my  life.  Oh. 
my  brother,  you've  been  making  a  sad 
mistake,  but  it's  not  too  late!  You're- 
young,  young.     It's  not  too  late." 

Then  I  saw  that  his  words  were  true., 
I  saw  that  T  had  never  been  meant  for  the 
fierce  battle  of  existence.  Like  those  high- 
strung  horses  that  were  the  first  to  break 
their  hearts  on  the  trail.  T  was  un.snite.T 
for  it  all.  Far  better  would  I  have  been 
living  the  sweet,  simple  life  of  my  fore- 
fathers. My  spirit  had  upheld  me,  but 
now  I  knew  there  was  a  poison  in  my 
veins,  that  I  was  a  sick  man,  that  I  had 
played  the  game  and  won — at  too  great 
a  cost.  I  was  like  a  sprinter  that  breasts 
the  tape,  only  to  be  carried  fainting  from 
the  field.  Alas!  I  had  gained  success 
only  to  find  it  was  another  name  for  fail- 
ure. 

"Now."  "^aid  Garrv,  "you  must  come 
home.  Back  there  on  the  countrvside  we 
can  find  you  a  sweet  eirl  to  marrv.  You 
will  love  her.  h;^ve  children  and  forfrft 
all  this.     Come." 

I  rose.    I  could  no  longer  put  it  off. 
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"Excuse  nie  one  moment,"  I  said.  I 
parted  the  curtains  and  entered  the  bed- 
room. 

yhe  was  standing  there,  white  to  the  hps 
and  trembling.    JShe  looked  at  me  piteous- 

ly- 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  faltered. 

"Be  brave,  little  girl,"  I  whispered, 
leading  her  forward.  Then  I  threw  aside 
the  curtain. 

"Garry,"  I  said,  "this  is — this  is 
Berna." 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Garry,  Berna — there  they  stood,  face  to 
face  at  last.  Long  ago  I  had  visioned  this 
meeting,  planned  for,  yet  dreaded  it,  and 
now  with  utter  suddenness  it  had  come. 

The  girl  had  recovered  her  calm,  and 
I  must  say  she  bore  herself  well.  In  her 
clinging  dress  of  simple  white  her  figure 
■was  as  slimly  graceful  as  that  of  a  wooJ- 
nymph,  her  head  poised  as  sweetly  as  a 
hly  on  its  stem.  The  fair  hair  rippled 
away  in  graceful  lines  from  the  fine  brow, 
and  as  she  gazed  at  my  brother  there  was 
a  proud,  high  look  in  her  eyes. 

And  Garry — his  smile  had  vanished. 
His  face  was  cold  and  stern.  There  was 
a  stormy  antagonism  in  his  bearing.  No 
■  doubt  he  saw  in  her  a  creature  who  was 
preying  on  me,  an  influence  for  evil,  an 
overwhelming  indictment  against  me  of 
sin  and  guilt.  All  this  I  read  in  his  eyes; 
then  Berna  advanced  to  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"How  do  you  do?  I've  heard  so  much 
about  you  I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  you  long 
ago." 

She  was  so  winning,  I  could  see  he  was 
quite  taken  aback.  He  took  the  little 
white  hand  and  looked  down  from  his 
splendid  height  to  the  sweet  eyes  that 
gazed  into  his.  He  bowed  with  icy  polite- 
ness. 

"I  feel  flattered,  I  assure  you,  that  m;*- 
brother  should  have  mentioned  me  to 
you." 

Here  he  shot  a  dark  look  at  me. 

"Sit  down  again,  Garry,"  I  said. 
"Berna  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

He  complied,  but  with  an  ill  grace.  Wo 
all  three  sat  down  and  a  grave  constraint 
was  upon  us.     Berna  broke  the  silence. 

"What  sort  of  a  trip  have  you  had?  ' 

He  looked  at  her  keenly.     He  saw  a 


simple  girl,  shy  and  sweet,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  flattering  interest. 

"Oh,  not  so  bad.  Traveling  sixty  miles 
:\  day  on  a  jolting  stage  gets  monotonous, 
though.  The  roadhouses  were  pretty  de- 
cent as  a  rule,  but  some  were  vile.  How- 
ever, it's  all  new  and  interesting  to  me." 

"You  will  stay  with  us  for  a  time,  won't 
you?" 

He  favored  me  with  another  grim  look. 

"Well,  that  all  depends — I  haven't  quite 
decided  yet.  I  want  to  take  Athol  here 
home  with  me." 

"Home "     There  was    a    pathetic 

catch  in  her  voice.  Her  eyes  went  round 
the  little  room  that  meant  "home"  to 
her. 

"Yes,  that  will  be  nice,"  she  faltered. 
Then,  with  a  brave  effort,  she  broke  into 
a  lively  conversation  about  the  North.  A>. 
she  talked  an  inspiration  seemed  to  come 
to  her.  A  light  beaconed  in  her  eyes. 
Her  face,  fine  as  a  cameo,  became  eager, 
rapt.  She  was  telling  him  of  the  magical 
summers,  of  the  midnight  sunsets,  of  tho 
glorious  largess  of  the  flowers,  of  the 
things  that  meant  so  much  to  her.  She 
was  wonderfully  animated.  As  I  watched 
her  I  thought  what  a  perfect  little  lady 
she  was;  and  I  felt  proud  of  her. 

He  was  listening  carefully,  with  evident 
interest.  Gradually  his  look  of  stern  an- 
tagonism had  given  way  to  one  of  atten- 
tion. Yet  I  could  see  he  was  not  listening 
so  much  to  her  as  he  was  studying  her. 
His  intent  gaze  never  moved  from  her  face. 

Then  I  talked  awhile.  The  darkness 
had  descended  upon  us,  but  the  embers  in 
the  open  flreplace  lighted  the  room  with  a 
rosy  glow.  I  could  not  see  his  eyes  now, 
but  I  knew  he  was  still  watching  us  keen- 
ly. He  merely  answered  "yes"  and  "no" 
to  our  questions,  and  his  voice  was  very 
grave.    Then,  after  a  little,  he  rose  to  go. 

"I'll  return  to  the  hotel  with  you,"  I 
said. 

Berna  gave  us  a  pathetically  anxious 
little  look.  There  was  a  red  spot  on  each 
cheek  and  her  eyes  w^ere  bright.  I  could 
see  she  wanted  to  cry. 

"I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  dear," 
1  said,  while  Garry  gravely  shook  hands 
with  her. 

We  did  not  speak  on  the  way  to  his 
room.  When  we  reached  it  he  switched 
on  the  light  and  turned  to  me. 

"Brother,  who's  this  girl?" 
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"She's — she's  my  housekeeper.  That's 
all  1  can  say  at  present,  Garry." 

"Married?" 

"No." 

"Good  God!" 

Storniily  he  paced  the  floor,  while  I 
watched  him  with  a  great  calm.  At  last 
he  spoke. 

"Tell  me  about  her." 

"Sit  down,  Garry;  light  a  cigar.  We 
may  as  well  talk  this  thing  over  quietly." 

"All  right.    Who  is  she?" 

"Berna,"  I  said,  lighting  my  cigar,  "id 
a  Jewess.  She  was  born  of  an  unwed 
mother,  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  misery 
and  corruption." 

He  stared  at  me.  His  mouth  hardened ; 
his  brow  contracted. 

"But,"  I  went  on,  "I  want  to  say  this. 
You  remember,  Garry,  Mother  used  to  tell 
us  of  our  sister  who  died  when  she  was  a 
baby.  I  often  used  to  dream  of  my  dead 
sister,  and  in  my  old,  imaginative  days  I 
used  to  think  she  had  never  died  at  all. 
but  she  had  grown  up  and  was  with  us. 
How  we  would  have  loved  her,  would  we 
not,  Garry?  Well,  I  tell  you  this — if  our 
sister  had  grown  up  she  could  have  been 
no  sweeter,  purer,  gentler  than  this  girl 
of  mine,  this  Berna." 

He  smiled  ironically. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "if  she  is  so  wonder 
ful,  why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  haven't 
you  married  her?" 

His  manner  towards  her  in  the  early 
part  of  the  interview  had  hurt  me,  had 
roused  in  me  a  certain  perversity.  I  de- 
termined to  stand  by  my  guns. 

"Marriage,"  said  I,  "isn't  everything; 
often  isn't  anything.  Love  is,  and  alway-i 
will  be,  the  great  reality.  It  existed  long 
before  marriage  was  ever  thought  of.  Mar- 
riage is  a  good  thing.  It  protects  the  wife 
and  the  children.  As  a  rule,  it  enforces 
constancy.  But  there's  a  higher  ideal  of 
human  companionship  that  is  based  on 
love  alone,  love  so  perfect,  so  absolute  tha<^ 
legal  bondage  insults  it;  love  that  is  its 
own  justification.    Such  a  love  is  ours." 

The  ironical  look  deepened  to  a  sneer. 

"And  look  you  here,  Garry,"  I  went  on, 
"I  am  living  in  Dawson  in  what  you 
would  call  'shame.'  Well,  let  me  tell  you, 
there's  not  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
legally  married  couples  that  have  forme.'' 
such  a  sweet,  love-sanctified  union  as  we 
have.     That  girl  is  purest  gold,  a  pearl 


of  untold  price.  There  has  never  been 
a  jar  in  the  harmony  of  our  lives.  We  1 
love  each  other  absolutely.  We  trust  and 
believe  in  each  other.  We  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  each  other.  And,  I  say 
it  again,  our  marriage  is  tenfold  holier 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
performed  with  all  the  pomp  of  surplice 
and  sacristy." 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  he  said  crushingly, 
"'what's  got  into  you?  What  nonsense, 
what  clap-trap  is  this?  I  tell  you  that  the 
old  way,  the  way  that  has  stood  for  genera 
tions,  is  the  best,  and  it's  a  sorry  day  I 
find  a  brother  of  mine  talking  such  non- 
sense. I'm  almost  glad  Mother's  dead. 
It  would  surely  have  broken  her  heart  to 
know  that  her  son  was  living  in  sin  and 
shame,  living  with  a " 

"Easy  now,  Garry,"  I  cautioned  him. 
We  faced  each  other  with  the  table  be 
tween  us. 

"I'm  going  to  have  my  say  out.  I've 
come  all  this  way  to  say  it,  and  you've 
got  to  hear  me.  You're  my  brother.  God 
knows  I  love  you.  I  promised  I'd  look 
after  you,  and  now  I'm  going  to  save  you 
if  I  can." 

"Garry,"  I  broke  in,  "I'm  younger  than 
you,  and  I  respect  you;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  I've  grown  to  see  things  differ- 
ent from  the  way  we  were  taught;  broad 
er,  clearer,  saner,  somehow.  We  can't  al- 
ways follow  in  the  narrow  path  of  our 
forefathers.  We  must  think  and  act  for 
ourselves  in  these  days.  I  see  no  sin  and 
shame  in  what  I'm  doing.  We  love  each 
other — that  is  our  vindication.  It's  i 
}:ure,  white  light  that  dims  all  else.  If 
you  had  seen  and  striven  and  suffered  as 
I  have  done,  you  might  think  as  I  do. 
But  you've  got  your  smug  old-fashioned 
notions.  You  gaze  at  the  trees  so  hard 
you  can't  see  the  forest.  Yours  is  an  ideal, 
too;  but  mine  is  a  purer,  more  exalted 
one." 

"Balderdash!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  you 
anger  me!  Look  here,  Athol,  I  came  all 
this  way  to  see  you  about  this  matter.  It's 
a  long  way  to  come,  but  I  knew  my  bro- 
ther was  needing  me,  and  I'd  have  gone 
round  the  world  for  you.  You  never  told 
me  anything  of  this  girl  in  j^our  letters. 
You  were  ashamed." 

"I  knew  I  could  never  make  you  under- 
stand." 
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"You  might  have  tried.  I'm  not  so 
dense  in  the  understanding.  No,  you 
would  not  tell  me,  and  I've  had  letters, 
warning  letters.  It  was  left  to  other 
people  to  tell  me  how  you  drank  and 
gambled  and  squandered  your  money; 
how  you  were  like  to  a  madman.  They 
told  me  you  had  settled  down  to  live  with 
one  of  the  creatures,  a  woman  who  had 
made  her  living  in  the  dance-halls,  and 
every  one  knows  no  woman  ever  did  that 
and  remained  straight.  They  warned  me 
of  the  character  of  this  girl,  of  your  infa- 
tuation, of  your  callousness  to  public 
opinion.  They  told  me  how  barefaced, 
how  shameless  you  were.  They  begged 
me  to  try  and  save  you.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  now  I've  come  to  see  for  my- 
self, and  it's  all  true,  it's  all  true." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  emotion. 

"Oh,  she's  good!"  I  cried.  "If  you 
knew  her  you  would  think  so,  too.  You, 
too,  would  love  her." 

"Heaven  forbid!  Boy,  I  must  save  you. 
I  must,  for  the  honor  of  the  old  name 
that's  never  been  tarnished.  I  must  make 
you  come  home  with  me." 

He  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulders, 
looking  commandingly  into  my  face. 

"No,  no,"  I  said,  "I'll  never  leave  her." 

"It  will  be  all  right.  We  can  pay  her. 
It  can  be  arranged.  Think  of  the  honor 
of  the  old  name,  lad." 

I  shook  him  off.  "Pay!" — I  laughed 
ironically.  "Pay"  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Berna — again  I  laughed. 

"She's  good,"  I  said  once  again.  "Wait 
a  little  till  you  know  her.  Don't  judge 
her  yet.    Wait  a  little." 

He  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  waste  further 
words  on  me.     He  sighed. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "have  it  your 
own  way.  I  think  she's  ruining  you. 
She's  dragging  you  down,  sapping  your 
moral  principles,  lowering  you  standard 
of  pure  living.  She  must  be  bad,  bad,  or 
she  wouldn't  live  with  you  like  that.  But 
have  it  your  own  way,  boy;  I'll  wait  and 
see." 

CHAPTER  XX 

In  the  crystalline  days  that  followed  I 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  friendship  be- 
tween Garry  and  Berna.  At  first  I  had 
difficulty  in  dragging  him  to  the  house, 
but  in  a  little  while  he  came  quite  willing- 
ly.    The  girl,  to,,  aided  me  greatly.     In 


her  sweet,  shy  way  she  did  her  best  to 
win  his  regard,  so  that  as  the  winter  ad- 
vanced a  great  change  came  over  him.  He 
threw  off  that  stern  manner  of  his  as  an 
actor  throws  off  a  part,  and  once  again 
he  was  the  dear  old  Garry  I  knew  and 
loved. 

His  sunny  charm  returned,  and  with 
it  his  brilliant  smile,  his  warm,  endear- 
ing frankness.  He  was  now  twenty-eight, 
and  if  there  was  a  handsomer  man  in  the 
Northland  I  had  yet  to  see  him.  I  often 
envied  him  for  his  fine  figure  and  his 
clean,  vivid  color.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
expressive  face  that  looked  at  you,  firm 
and  manly,  and,  above  all,  clever.  You 
found  a  pleasure  in  the  resonant  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice.  You  were  drawn  ir- 
resistibly to  the  man,  even  as  you  would 
have  been  drawn  to  a  beautiful  woman. 
He  was  winning,  lovable,  yet  back  of  all 
his  charm  there  was  that  great  quality  of 
strength,  of  austere  purpose. 

He  made  a  hit  with  every  one,  and  I 
\erily  believe  that  half  the  women  in  the 
town  were  in  love  with  him.  However, 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  hi 
stalked  through  the  streets  with  the  gait  of 
a  young  god.  I  knew  there  were  some 
who  for  a  smile  would  have  followed  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  Garry  was  al- 
ways a  man's  man.  Never  do  I  remember 
the  time  when  he  took  an  interest  in  a 
woman.  I  often  thought,  if  women  could 
have  the  man  of  their  choice,  a  few  hand- 
some ones  like  Garry  would  monopolise 
them,  while  we  common  mortals  would  go 
wifeless.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  love  is  but  a  second-hand  article,  and 
that  our  matings  are  at  best  only  make- 
shifts. 

I  must  say  I  tried  very  hard  to  recon- 
cile those  two.  I  threw  thefn  together  on 
every  opportunity,  for  I  wanted  him  to 
understand  and  to  love  her.  I  felt  he  had 
but  to  know  her  to  appreciate  her  at  her 
true  value,  and,  although  he  spoke  no 
word  to  me,  I  was  soon  conscious  of  a  vast 
change  in  him.  Short  of  brotherly  re- 
gard, he  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired  to  her — cordial,  friendly,  charm- 
ing. Once  I  asked  Berna  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

"I  think  he's  splendid,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly. "He's  the  handsomest  man  I've  ever 
seen,  and  he's  as  nice  as  he's  good-looking. 
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In  many  ways  you  remind  me  of  him — 
and  yet  there's  a  difference." 

"I  remind  you  of  him — no,  girl.  I'm 
not  worthy  to  be  his  valet.  He's  as  much 
above  me  as  I  am  above — say  a  si  wash. 
He  has  all  the  virtues;  I,  all  the  faults. 
Sometimes  I  look  at  him  and  I  see  in  him 
my  ideal  self.  He  is  all  strength,  all  no- 
bility, while  I  am  but  a  commonplace 
mortal,  full  of  human  weaknesses.  He 
is  the  self  1  should  have  been  if  the  worst 
had  been  the  best." 

"Hushl  you  are  my  sweetheart,"  she 
assured  me  with  a  caress,  "and  the  dear- 
est in  the  world." 

"By  the  way,  Berna,"  I  said,  "you  re- 
member something  we  talked  about  befora 
he   came?      Don't^  you   think   that   now 

"Now ?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right,"  She  flashed  a  glad,  tender 
look  at  me  and  left  the  room.  That  night 
she  was  strangely  elated. 

Every  evening  Garry  would  drop  in 
and  talk  to  us.  Berna  would  look  at  him 
as  he  talked  and  her  eyes  would  brighten 
and  her  cheeks  flush.  On  both  of  us  ha 
had  a  strangely  buoyant  effect.  How 
happy  we  could  be,  just  we  three.  It  was 
splendid  having  near  me  the  two  I  loved 
best  on  earth. 

That  was  a  memorable  winter,  mild  and 
bright  and  buoyant.  At  last  spring  came 
with  gracious  days  of  sunshine.  The 
sleighing  was  glorious,  but  I  was  busy, 
very  busy,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  send  Garry 
and  Berna  off  together  in  a  smart  cutter, 
and  see  them  come  home  with  their  cheeks 
like  roses,  their  eyes  sparkling  and  laugh- 
ter in  their  voices.  I  never  saw  Berna 
looking  so  well  and  happy. 

I  was  head  over  ears  in  work.  In  a 
mail  just  arrived  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Prodigal,  and  a  certain  paragraph  in  i: 
set  me  pondering.     Here  it  was: 

"You  must  look  out  for  Locasto. 
He  was  in  New  York  a  week  ago. 
He's  down  and  out.  Blood-poison- 
ing set  in  in  his  foot  after  he  got  out- 
side, and  eventually  he  had  to  have 
it  taken  off.  He's  got  a  false  mit  for 
the  one  Mac  sawed  off.  But  you 
.should  see  him.  He's  all  shot  to 
pieces  with  the  'hooch.'  It's  a  fright 
the  pace  he's  gone.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,   and  he  raved   and 


blasphemed  horribly.  Seemed  to 
have  a  terrible  pick  at  you.  Seems 
you  have  copped  out  his  best  girl, 
the  only  one  he  ever  eared  a  red  cent 
for.  Said  he  would  get  even  with 
you  if  he  swung  for  it.  I  think  he's 
dangerous,  even  a  madman.  He  is 
leaving  for  the  North  now,  so  be  on 
your  guard." 

Locasto  coming  1  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten his  existence.  Well,  I  no  longer  card 
for  him.  I  could  afford  to  despise  him. 
Surely  he  would  never  dare  to  molest  us. 
If  he  did — he  was  a  broken,  discredited 
blackguard.     I  could  crush  him. 

Coming  here!  He  must  even  now  be 
on  the  way.  I  had  a  vision  of  him  speed- 
ing along  that  desolate  trail,  sitting  in  the 
sleigh  wrapped  in  furs,  and  brooding, 
brooding.  As  day  after  day  the  spell  of 
the  great  and  gloomy  land  grew  on  his 
spirit,  I  could  see  the  sombre  eyes  darken 
?nd  deepen.  I  could  see  him  in  the  road- 
house  at  night,  gaunt  and  haggard,  drink- 
ing at  the  bar,  a  desperate,  degraded  crip- 
ple. I  could  see  him  growing  more  reck- 
less every  day,  every  hour.  He  was  com- 
ing back  to  the  scene  of  his  ruined  for- 
tunes, and  God  know^s  with  what  wild 
schemes  of  vengeance  his  heart  was  full. 
Decidely  I  must  beware. 

As  I  sat  there  dreaming,  a  ring  came 
to  the  'phone.  It  was  the  foreman  at 
Gold  Hill. 

"The  hoisting  machine  has  broker, 
down,"  he  told  me.  "Can  you  come  out 
and  see  what  is  required?" 

"All  right,"  I  replied.  "I'll  leave  at 
once." 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "I'll  have  to  go  out  to 
the  Forks  to-night.  I'll  be  back  early  to- 
morrow. Get  me  a  bite  to  eat,  dear,  while 
I  go  round  ana  order  the  horse." 

On  my  way  I  met  Garry  and  told  him 
I  would  be  gone  over  night.  "Won't  you 
come?"  I  asked. 

"No,  thanks,  old  man,  I  don't  feel  like 
a  night  drive." 

"All  right.     Good-bye." 

So  I  hurried  off,  and  soon  after,  with  a 
jingle  of  bells,  I  drove  up  to  my  door. 
Berna  had  made  supper.  She  seemed  ex- 
cited. Her  eyes  were  starry  bright,  her 
cheeks  burned. 

"Aren't  you  well;  sweetheart?"  I  asked. 
"You  look  feverish." 
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"Yes,  dear,  I'm  well.  But  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  to-night.  Something  tells  me 
you  shouldn't.  Please  don't  go,  dear. 
Please,  for  my  sake  " 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Berna !  You  know  I've 
been  away  before.  Get  one  of  the_  neigh- 
bor's wives  to  sleep  with  you.  Get  in  Mrs. 
Brooks." 

"Oh,  don't  go,  don't  go,  I  beg  you, 
dear.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  afraid.    Won't  some  one  else  do?" 

"Nonsense,  girl.  You  mustn't  be  so 
foolish.  It's  only  for  a  few  hours.  Here, 
I'll  ring  up  Mrs.  Brooks  and  vou  can  ask 
her." 

She  sighed.  "No.  never  mind.  I'll 
ring  her  up  after  you've  gone." 

She  clung  to  me  tightly,  so  that  I  won- 
dered what  had  got  into  the  girl.  Then 
gently  I  kissed  her,  disengaged  her  hands, 
and  bade  her  good-night. 

As  I  was  rattling  off  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  boy  handed  me  a  note.  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  thinking  I  would  read  it 
when  I  reached  Ogilvie  Bridge.  Then  I 
whipped  up  the  horse. 

The  night  was  crisp  and  exhilarating. 
I  had  one  of  the  best  trotters  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sleighing  was  superb.  As  I 
sped  along,  with  a  jingle  of  bells,  my 
spirits  rose.  Things  were  looking  splen- 
did. The  mine  was  turning  out  far  bet- 
ter than  we  had  expected.  Surely  we 
could  sell  out  soon,  and  I  would  have  all 
the  money  I  wanted.  Even  then  the 
Prodigal  was  putting  through  a  deal  in 
New  York  that  would  realize  our  fortunes. 
My  life-struggle  was  nearly  over. 

Then  again,  I  had  reconciled  Garry  to 
Berna.  When  I  told  him  of  a  certain 
secret  I  was  hugging  to  my  breast  he 
would  capitulate  entirely.  How  happy 
we  would  all  be!  I  would  buy  a  small 
estate  near  home,  and  we  would  settle 
down.  But  first  we  would  spend  a  few 
years  in  travel.  We  would  see  the  whole 
world.  What  good  times  we  would  have, 
Berna  and  I!  Bless  her!  It  had  all 
worked  out  beautifuily. 

Why  was  she  so  frightened,  so  loath  to 
let  me  go?  I  wondered  vaguely  and  flick- 
ed up  the  horse  so  that  it  phmged  .sharp- 
ly forward.  The  vast  blue-black  .sky  was 
like  an  inverted  gold-pan  and  the  stars 
were  flake  colors  adhering  to  it.  The  cold 
snapped  at  me  till  my  cheeks  tingled,  and 


my  eyes  felt  as  if  they  could  spark.  Oh, 
life  was  sweet! 

Bother!  In  my  elation  I  had  forgotten 
to  get  off  at  the  Old  Inn  and  read  my 
note.  Never  mind,  I  would  keep  it  till  I 
reached  the  Forks. 

As  I  spun  along,  I  thought  of  how 
changed  it  all  was  from  the  Bonanza  I 
first  knew.  How  I  remembered  tramping 
along  that  hillside  slope,  packing  a  sack 
of  flour  over  a  muddy  trail,  a  poor  miner 
in  muddy  overalls!  Now  I  was  driving 
a  smart  horse  on  a  fine  road.  I  was  an 
operator  of  a  first-class  mine.  I  was  a 
man  of  business,  of  experience.  Higher 
and  higher  my  spirits  rose. 

How  fast  the  horse  flew!  I  would  be  at 
the  Forks  in  no  time.  I  flashed  past  cabin 
windows.  I  saw  the  solitary  oil-lamp  and 
the  miner  reading  his  book  or  filling  his 
pipe.  Never  was  there  a  finer,  more  in- 
telligent man;  but  his  day  was  passing. 
The  whole  country  was  falling  into  the 
hands  of  companies  Soon,  thought  I, 
one  or  ^wo  big  combines  would  control  the 
whole  wealth  of  that  land.  Already  they 
had  their  eyes  on  it.  The  gold-ships 
would  float  and  roar  where  the  old-time 
miner  toiled  with  pick  and  nan.  Change ! 
Change ! 

I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the  monster 
dredges  ploughing  up  the  valley,  where 
now  men  panted  at  the  windlass.  I  could 
see  vast  heaps  of  tailings  filling  the  creek- 
bed;  I  could  hear  the  crash  of  the  steel 
grizzlies;  I  could  see  the  buckets  scooping 
up  the  pay-dirt.  I  felt  strangely  pro- 
phetic. My  imagination  ran  riot  in  all 
kinds  of  wonders,  great  power  plants, 
quartz  discoveries.    Change!    Change! 

Yes,  the  stamp-mill  would  add  its 
thunder  to  the  other  voices;  the  country 
would  be  netted  with  wires,  and  clamorous 
for  far  and  wide.  Man  had  sought  out 
this  land  where  Silence  had  reigned  so 
long.  He  had  awakened  the  echoes  with 
the  shot  of  his  rifle  and  the  ring  of  his 
axe.  Silence  had  raised  a  startled  head 
and  poised  there,  listening.  Then,  with 
crack  of  pick  and  boom  of  blast,  man  had 
hurled  her  back.  Further  and  further 
had  he  driven  her.  With  his  advancing 
horde,  mad  in  their  lust  for  the  loot  of  the 
valley,  he  had  banished  her.  His  engines 
had  frightened  her  with  their  canorous 
roar.    His  crashing  giants  had  driven  her 
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cowering  to  the  inviolate  fastnesses  of  her 
hills.    And  there  she  broods  and  waits. 

But  Silence  will  return.  To  her  was 
given  the  land  that  she  might  rule  and 
iiave  dominion  over  it  forever.  And  in  a 
few  years  the  clamour  will  cease,  the  din 
will  die  away.  In  a  few  years  the  treasure 
will  be  exhausted,  and  the  looters  will  de- 
part. The  engines  will  lie  in  rust  and 
ruin;  the  wind  will  sweep  through  the 
empty  homes;  the  tailing-piles  lie  pallid 
in  the  moon.  Then  the  last  man  will 
strike  the  la.st  blow,  and  Silence  will  come 
again  into  her  own. 

Yea,  Silence  will  come  home  once  more. 
Again  will  she  rule  despotic  over  peak  and 
plain.  She  is  only  waiting,  brooding  in 
the  impregnable  desolation  of  her  hills. 
To  her  has  been  given  empery  of  the  land, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  Darkness  will  she 
return. 

CHAPTER  XXi 

Ha!  here  I  had  reached  the  Forks  at 
last.  As  I  drew  up  at  the  hotel,  the  clerk 
came  out  to  meet  me. 

"Gent  wants  to  speak  to  you  at  the 
'phone,  sir." 

It  was  Murray  of  Dawson,  an  old-timer, 
and  rather  a  friend  of  mine. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello!  Say,  Meldrum,  this  is  Mur- 
ray speaking.  Say,  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  there's  a  stage  due  some  time  before 
morning:  Locasto's  on  board,  and  they 
say  he's  heeled  for  you.  Thought  I'd  bet- 
ter tell  you  so's  you  can  get  fixed  up  for 
him." 

"All  right,"  I  answered.  "Thank  you. 
I'll  turn  and  come  right  back." 

So  I  switched  round  the  horse,  and  once 
more  I  drove  over  the  glistening  road.  No 
longer  did  I  plan  and  exvalt.  Indeed  a 
grim  fear  was  gripping  me.  Of  a  sudden 
the  shadow  of  Locasto  loomed  up  sinister 
and  menacing.  Even  now  he  was  speed- 
ing Dawsonward  with  a  great  hatred  of 
lue  in  his  heart.  Well,  I  would  get  back 
and  prepare  for  him. 

There  came  to  my  mind  a  comic  per- 
ception of  the  awkwardness  of  returning 
to  one's  own  home  unexpectedly,  in  the 
dead  of  night.  At  first  I  decided  I  would 
go  to  a  hotel,  then  on  second  thoughts  I 
determined  to  try  the  house,  for  I  had  a 
desire  to  be  near  Berna. 


I  knocked  gently,  then  a  Httle  louder, 
then  at  last  quite  loudly.  Within  all  was 
still,  dark  as  a  sepulchre.  Curious!  she 
was  such  a  light  sleeper,  too.  Why  did 
she  not  hear  me? 

Once  more  I  decided  to  go  to  the  hotel ; 
once  more  that  vague,  indefinite  fear  as- 
sailed me  and  again  I  knocked.  And  now 
my  fear  was  becoming  a  panic.  I  had  my 
latch-key  in  my  pocket,  so  very  quietly 
I  opened  the  door. 

I  was  in  the  front  room,  and  it  was 
dark,  very  dark  and  quiet.  I  could  not 
even  hear  her  breathe. 

"Berna,"  I  whispered. 

No  reply. 

That  dim,  nameless  dread  was  clutch- 
ing at  my  heart,  and  I  groped  overhead 
in  the  darkness  for  the  drop-light.  How 
hard  it  w^as  to  find!  A  dozen  times  my 
hand  circled  in  the  air  before  I  knocked 
my  knuckles  against  it.    I  switched  it  on. 

Instantly  the  cabin  was  flooded  with 
light.  In  the  dining-room  I  could  see 
the  remains  of  our  supper  lying  untidily. 
That  was  not  like  her.  She  had  a  horror 
of  dirty  dishes.  I  passed  into  the  bedroom 
— Ah !  the  bed  had  never  been  slept  on. 

What  a  fool  I  was!  It  flashed  on  me 
she  had  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Brooks'  to  sleep. 
She  w^as  afraid  of  being  alone.  Poor  little 
girl!  Plow  surprised  she  would  be  to  see 
me  in  the  morning! 

AVell,  I  would  go  to  bed.  As  I  was 
pulling  off  my  coat,  I  found  the  note  that 
had  been  given  to  me.  Blaming  myself 
for  my  carelessness,  I  pulled  it  out  of  my 
pocket  and  opened  it.  As  I  unfolded  the 
sheet,  I  noticed  it  was  written  in  what 
looked  hke  a  disguised  hand.  Strange!  T 
thought.  The  writing  was  small  and 
faint.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  held  it  up 
to  the  light. 

Merciful  God!  AVhat  was  this?  Oh 
no,  it  could  not  be !  My  eyes  were  de- 
ceiving me.  It  was  some  illusion.  Fever- 
ishly I  read  again.  Yes,  they  were  the 
same  words.  What  could  they  mean? 
Surely,  surely — Oh,  horror  on  horrors! 
They  could  not  mean  that.  Again  I 
read  them.    Yes.  there  they  were: 

"If  you  are  fool  enough  to  believe 
that  Berna  is  faithful  to  you  visit 
your  brother's  room  to-night. 

"A  Well-wisher." 
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Berna!  Garry! — the  two  I  loved.  Oh, 
it  could  not  be!  Tt  was  monstrous!  It 
was  too  horrible!  I  would  not  believe  it; 
I  would  not.  Curse  the  vile  wretch  that 
wrote  such  words!  I  would  kill  him. 
Berna!  my  Berna!  she  was  as  good  as 
gold,  as  true  as  steel.  Garry!  I  would  lay 
my  life  on  his  honor.  Oh,  vile  calumny  1 
what  devil  had  put  so  foul  a  thing  in 
words?  God!  it  hurt  me  so,  it  hurt  me 
so! 

Dazedly  I  sat  down.  A  sudden  rush 
of  heat  was  followed  by  a  sweat  that  prick- 
ed out  of  me  and  left  me  cold.  I  trembl- 
ed. I  saw  a  ghastly  vision  of  myself  in  a 
mirror.  I  felt  sick,  sick.  Going  to  the 
decanter  on  the  bureau,  I  poured  myself 
a  stiff  jolt  of  whisky. 

Again  I  sat  down.  The  paper  lay  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  I  stared  at  it  hatefully. 
It  was  unspeakably  loathsome,  yet  I  was 
fascinated  by  it.  I  longed  to  take  it  up, 
to  read  it  again.  Somehow  I  did  not  dare. 
I  was  becoming  a  coward. 

Well,  it  was  a  lie,  a  black  devil's  lie. 
She  was  with  one  of  the  neighbors.  I 
trusted  her.  I  would  trust  her  with  my 
life.  I  would  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
she  would  return,  and  then  I  would  un- 
earth the  wretch  who  had  dared  to  write 
such  things.    I  began  to  undress. 

Slowly  I  unfastened  my  collar  —  that 
cursed  paper;  there  it  lay.  Again  it  fas- 
cinated me.  I  stood  glaring  at  it.  Oh, 
fool!  fool!  go  to  bed. 

Wearily  I  took  off  my  clothes — Oh,  that 
devilish _  note!  It  was  burning  into  my 
brain — it  would  drive  me  mad.  In  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  I  took  it  up  as  if  it  were 
some  leprous  thing,  and  dropped  it  in 
the  fire. 

There  I  lay  in  bed  with  the  darkness 
enfolding  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to 
make  a  double  darkness.  Ha!  right  in 
the  centre  of  my  eyes,  burned  the  fatal 
paper  with  its  atrocious  suggestion.  I 
sprang  up.  It  was  of  no  use.  I  must  set- 
tle this  thing  once  and  for  all.  I  turned 
on  the  light  and  deliberately  dressed 
again. 

I  was  going  to  the  hotel  where  Garry 
had  his  room.  I  would  tell  him  I  had 
come  back  unexpectedly  and  ask  to  share 
his  room.  I  was  not  acting  on  the  note! 
I  did  not  suspect  her.  Heaven  forbid! 
But  the  thing  had  unnerved  me.  I  could 
not  stay  in  this  place. 


The  hotel  was  quiet.  A  sleepy  night- 
clerk  stared  at  me,  and  I  pushed  past  him. 
Garry's  rooms  were  on  the  third  floor.  As 
I  climbed  the  long  stairway,  my  heart  was 
beating  painfully,  and  when  I  reached  his 
door  I  was  sadly  out  of  breath.  Through 
the  transom  I  could  see  his  light  was 
burning. 

I  knocked  faintly. 

There  was  a  sudden  stir. 

Again  I  knocked. 

Did  my  ears  deceive  me  or  did  I  hear 
a  woman's  startled  cry?  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  about  it — Oh,  my  God! 

I  reeled.  I  almost  fell.  I  clutched  at 
the  doorframe.  I  leaned  sickly  against 
the  door  for  support.    Heaven  help  me! 

"I'm  coming,"  I  heard  him  say. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  there  he 
stood.  He  was  fully  dressed.  He  looked 
at  me  with  an  expression  on  his  face  I 
could  not  define,  but  he  was  very  calm. 

"Come  in,"  he  said. 

I  went  into  his  sitting-room.  Every- 
thing was  in  order.  I  would  have  sworn 
I  heard  a  woman  scream,  and  yet  no  one 
was  in  sight.  The  bedroom  door  was 
slightly  ajar.  I  eyed  it  in  a  fascinated 
way. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Garry,"  I 
said,  and  I  was  conscious  how  strained 
and  queer  my  voice  sounded.  "I  got  back 
suddenly,  and  there's  no  one  at  home.  I 
want  to  stay  here  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Certainly,  old  man;  only  too  glad  to 
have  you." 

His  voice  was  steady.  I  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair.  My  eyes  were  riveted 
on  that  bedroom  door. 

"Had  a  good  drive?'  he  went  on  genial- 
ly. "You  must  be  cold.  Let  me  give  you 
some  whisky." 

My  teeth  were  chattering.  I  clutched 
the  chair.  Oh,  that  door!  My  eyes  were 
fastened  on  it.  I  was  convinced  I  heard 
some  one  in  there.  He  rose  to  get  the 
whisky. 

"Say  when?" 

I  held  the  glass  with  a  shaking  hand : 

"When." 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man?  You're 
ill." 

I  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

"Garry,  there's  some  one  in  that  room." 

"Nonsense!   there's  no  one  there." 
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"Tliere  is,  I  tell  vou.  Listen  I  Don't 
you  hear  them  breathing?" 

He  was  quiet.  Distinctly  I  could  hear 
the  panting  of  human  breath.  I  was  go- 
ing mad,  mad.  I  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er. 

"Garry,"  I  gasped,  "I'm  going  to  see, 
I'm  going  to  see." 

"Don't " 

"Yes,  I  must,  I  say.  Let  me  go.  I'll 
drag  them  out." 

"Hold  on " 

"Leave  go,  man  I  I'm  going,  I  say. 
You  won't  hold  me.  Let  go,  I  tell  you, 
let  go — Now  come  out,  come'  out,  who- 
ever you  are — Ah !" 

It  was  a  woman. 

"Ha!"  I  cried,  "I  told  you  so,  brother; 
a  woman.  I  think  I  know  her,  too. 
Here,  let  me  see — I  thought  so." 

I  had  clutched  her,  pulled  her  to  the 
light.    It  was  Berna. 

Her  face  was  white  as  chalk,  her  eyes 
dilated  with  terror.  She  trembled.  She 
seemed  near  fainting. 

"I  thought  so." 

Now  that  it  seemed  the  worst  was  be- 
trayed to  me,  I  was  strangely  calm. 

"Berna,  you're  faint.  Let  me  lead  you 
to  a  chair." 

I  made  her  sit  down.  She  said  no  word, 
but  looked  at  me  with  a  wild  pleading  in 
her  eyes.     No  one  spoke. 

There  we  were,  the  three  of  us:  Berna 
faint  with  fear,  ghastly,  pitiful;  I  calm, 
yet  calm  with  a  strange,  unnatural  calm- 
ness, and  Garry — he  surprised  me.  He 
had  seated  himself,  and  with  the  greatest 
sang-froid  he  was  lighting  a  cigarette. 

A  long  tense  silence.  At  last  I  broke 
it. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self, Garry?"  I  asked. 

It  was  wonderful  how  calm  he  was. 

"Looks  pretty  bad,  doesn't  it,  Brother?" 
he  said  gravely. 

"Yes,  it  couldn't  look  worse." 
_  "Looks  as  if  I  was  a  pretty  base,  des- 
picable specimen  of  a  man,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  about  as  base  as  a  man  could  be." 

"That's  so."  He  rose  and  turned  up  the 
light  of  a  large  reading-lamp,  then  com- 
ing to  me  he  looked  me  square  in  the  face. 
Abruptly  his  casual  manner  dropped.  He 
grew  sharp,  forceful ;  his  voice  rang  clear. 

"Listen  to  me." 

"I'm  listening." 


"I  came  out  here  to  save  you,  and  I'm 
going  to  save  you.  You  wanted  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  girl  was  good.  You  be- 
lieved it.  You  were  bewitched,  befooled, 
blinded.  I  could  see  it,  but  1  had  to  make 
you  see  it.  I  had  to  make  you  realize  how 
worthless  she  was,  how  her  love  for  you 
was  a  sham,  a  pretence  to  prey  on  you. 
How  could  I  prove  it?  You  would  not 
listen  to  reason:  I  had  to  take  other 
means.    Now,  hear  me." 

"I  hear." 

"I  laid  my  plans.  For  three  months 
I've  tried  to  conquer  her,  to  win  her  love, 
to  take  her  from  you.  She  was  truer  to 
you  than  I  had  bargained  for ;  I  must  give 
her  credit  for  that.  She  made  a  good 
fight,  but  I  think  I  have  triumphed.  To- 
night she  came  to  my  room  at  my  invi- 
tation." 

"Well?" 

"Well.  You  got  a  note.  Now,  I  wrote 
that  note.  1  planned  this  scene,  this  dis- 
covery. I  planned  it  so  that  your  eyes 
would  be  opened,  so  that  you  would  see 
what  she  was,  so  that  you  would  cast  her 
from  you — unfaithful,  a  wanton,  a " 

"Hold  on  there,"  I  broke  in,  "brother 
of  mine  or  no,  I  won't  hear  you  call  her 
those  names ;  no,  not  if  she  were  ten  times 
as  unfaithful.  You  won't,  I  say.  I'll 
choke  the  words  in  your  throat.  I'll  kill 
you,  if  you  utter  a  word  against  her.  Oh, 
what  have  you  done?" 

"What  have  I  done!  Try  to  be  calm, 
man.  What  have  I  done?  Well,  this  is 
what  I've  done,  and  it's  the  lucky  day 
for  you  I've  done  it.  I've  saved  you  from 
shame;  I've  freed  you  from  sin;  I've 
shown  you  the  baseness  of  this  girl." 

He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  my  brother,  I've  stolen  from  you 
your  mistress;  that's  what  I've  done." 

"Oh,  no,  you  haven't,"  I  groaned. 
"God  forgive  you,  Garry;  God  forgive 
you !  She's  not  my —  not  what  you  think. 
She's  my  wife/ 

CHAPTER  XXII 

I  thought  that  he  would  faint.  His  face 
went  white  as  paper  and  he  shrank  back. 
He  gazed  at  me  with  wild,  straining  eyes. 

"God  forgive  me  1  Oh,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me,  boy?    Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

In  his  voice  there  was  a  note  more  poig- 
nant than  a  sob. 
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"You  should  have  trusted  me,"  he  went 
on.  "You  should  have  told  me.  When 
were  you  married?" 

"Just  a  month  ago.  I  was  keeping  it 
as  a  surprise  for  you.  I  was  waiting  till 
3^ou  said  you  liked  her  and  thought  well 
of  her.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased  and  glad,  and  I  was  treasuring  it 
up  to  tell  you." 

"This  is  terrible,  terrible!" 

His  voice  was  choked  with  agony.  On 
her  chair,  Berna  drooped  wearily.  Her 
wide,  staring  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor 
in  pitiful  perplexity. 

"Yes,  it's  terrible  enough.  We  were 
so  happy.  We  lived  so  joyously  together. 
Everything  was  perfect,  a  heaven  for  us 
both.  And  then  you  came,  you  with  your 
charm  that  would  lure  an  angel  from  high 
heaven.  You  tried  your  power  on  my 
poor  little  girl,  the  girl  that  never  loved 
but  me.  And  I  trusted  you,  I  tried  to 
make  you  and  her  friends.  I  left  you 
together.  In  my  blind  innocence  I  aided 
you  in  every  way — a  simple,  loving  fool. 
Oh,  now  I  see!" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Your  words  stab 
me.    It's  all  true,  true." 

"You  came  like  a  serpent,  a  foul,  crawl- 
ing thing,  to  steal  her  from  me,  to  wrong 
me.  She  was  loving,  faithful,  pure.  You 
would  have  dragged  her  in  the  mire. 
You " 

"Stop,  brother,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
You  wrong  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  commandingly. 
A  wonderful  change  had  come  over  him. 
His  face  had  regained  its  calm.  It  was 
proud,  stern. 

"You  must  not  think  I  would  have 
been  guilty  of  that,"  he  said  quietly.  "I've 
played  a  part  I  never  thought  to  play; 


I've  done  a  thing  I  never  thought  to  have 
dirtied  my  hands  in  the  doing,  and  I'm 
sorry  and  ashamed  for  it.  But  I  tell  you, 
Athol — that's  all.  As  God's  my  witness, 
I've  done  you  no  wrong.  Surely  you 
don't  think  me  as  low  as  that?  Surely 
you  don't  believe  that  of  me?  I  did  what 
I  did  for  my  very  love  for  you,  for  your 
honor's  sake.  I  asked  her  here  that  you 
might  see  what  she  was — but  that's  all, 
I  swear  it.  She's  been  as  safe  as  if  in  a 
cage  of  steel." 

"I  know  it, "I  said;  "I  know  it.  You 
don't  need  to  tell  me  that.  You  brought 
her  here  to  expose  her,  to  show  me  what 
a  fool  I  was.  It  didn't  matter  how  much 
it  hurt  me,  the  more  the  better,  anything 
to  save  the  name.  You  would  have  broken 
my  heart,  sacrificed  me  on  the  altar  of 
your  accursed  pride.  Oh,  I  can  see  plain- 
iv  now!  There's  a  thousand  years  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  concentrated  in  you. 
Thank  God,  I  have  a  human  heart!" 

"I  thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best!" 
he  cried. 

I  laughed  scornfully. 

"I  know  it — according  to  your  lights. 
You  asked  her  here  that  I  might  see  what 
she  was.  You  tell  me  you  have  gained 
her  love;  you  say  she  came  here  at  your 
bidding;  you  swear  she  would  have  been 
unfaithful  to  me.  Well,  I  tell  you,  bro- 
ther of  mine,  in  your  teeth  I  tell  you — 
7  don't  believe  you!" 

Suddenly  the  little,  drooping  figure  on 
the  chair  had  raised  itself;  the  white,  woe- 
begone face  with  the  wide,  staring  eyes 
was  turned  toward  me;  the  pitiful  look 
had  gone,  and  in  its  stead  was  one  of  wild, 
unspeakable  joy. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


The  Woman  of  Mystic  Cove 


By 


Agnes  Faulknor  Nelson 


REX  DE  VOE  was  the  first  to  see  her. 
Having  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
night  in  whacking  at  mosquitoes, 
he  was  sleeping  the  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep  of  the  weary,  when,  just  as  the  sun's 
rim  appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  monotonous  sound  of  a  cowbell  struck 
on  the  still,  dew-bathed  air. 

De  Voe  awoke  with  a  curse,  his  cot 
creaking  significantly,  as  he  stretched  his 
long  limbs  preparatory  to  rising,  and 
there  was  murder  in  his  heart  as  he  issued 
forth  from  the  tent  in  his  pyjamas,  a 
single-bladed  paddle  in  his  hand.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  came  from  the  direction 
of  Mystic  Cove,  not  more  than  forty  feet 
to  the  east  of  Knickerbocker  Cove,  and  so, 
picking  his  way  over  the  rough  ground, 
he  made  for  that  spot. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  flat  on  the  ground 
behind  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  pine. 
After  a  moment  he  peered  cautiously 
around  the  tree  trunk.  She  wns  still  there, 
resting  her  hands  on  her  paddle,  which 
was  thrown  athwart  the  bow  of  her  canoe, 
and  De  Voe  knew  instinctively,  notwith- 
standing the  fantastic  costume  of  some  of 
the  campers,  that  she  was  no  Sugar 
Islander. 

His  first  impression  was  that  she  was 
a  gipsy.  Her  heavy  black  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  hung  over  her  shoulders  in 
two  long  braids;  a  red,  Mexican  handker- 
chief, worn  like  the  hurdy-gurdy  wo- 
man's, emphasized  the  oval  of  her  dusky 
brown  face  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  coal- 
black  eyes.  She  was  not  pretty,  accord- 
ing to   De   Voe's   comprehension   of  the 


word,  but  she  was  decidedly  picturesque 
in  her  bright  colored  clothing.  And  she 
seemed  a  creature  of  supple  strength  and 
buoyant  health,  as  wide  awake  at  sunrise 
as  the  Knickerbockers  were  at  seven. 
De  Voe  folded  his  arms  beneath  his  chin 
and  stretched  his  long,  lithe  body  on  the 
pine-needles,  wondering  how  long  he 
would  be  compelled  to  remain  there,  while 
the  cow,  dripping  wet  from  her  swim, 
grazed  peacefully  on  the  grassy  slope  be- 
hind the  cove. 

At  last !  AVith  a  quick,  light  stroke  of 
her  paddle  she  turned  the  canoe  about 
and  left  the  cove,  following  the  shore  past 
Point  Du  Quesne  and  Temagami  Bay,  De 
Voe,  with  one  wild  rush  after  the  cow, 
chased  it  from  the  island  and  stole  noise- 
lessly back  to  his  tent. 

He  did  not  mention  it  to  the  other  men. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  gipsy-like  girls  who  haunted 
Mystic  Cove  at  sunrise;  in  the  second 
place  there  was  a  possibility,  in  fact  a 
probability,  that  he  would  only  win  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  walking  in  his 
sleep.  But  he  was  not  surprised  when 
Harry  Petersen  came  hurrying  back  from 
Mystic  Cove  the  following  night,  the 
water  dripping  from  his  bathing-suit,  and 
announced  that  he  had  dived  head  fore- 
most off  a  rock  into  a  canoe,  upsetting  the 
canoe  and  its  occupant,  whom  he  discov- 
ered, when  they  had  both  regained  their 
breath  and  equilibrium,  to  be  a  gipsy  wo- 
man. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  her  over?" 
asked    Benjamin    Franklin,    greatly   con- 
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cerned,  "  she'll  catch  her  death  of  cold 
this  chilly  night.  You're  a  chump,  you 
are!" 

"Wouldn't  come,"  replied  Petersen,  his 
body  shaking  with  deep  reverbrations  of 
laughter.  "She  seemed  a  trifle  surprised, 
but  she  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  over 
the  whole  affair.     Splendid  nerve!" 

She  passed  the  island  a  day  or  two  later, 
alone  in  a  launch. 

"There's  your  gipsy,  Nat!"  cried  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  Petersen,  who  was 
cleaning  bass  down  at  the  shore,  and  Pet- 
ersen waved  his  knife  frantically  in  the 
air. 

Immediately  she  responded  with  a 
handkerchief  and  a  "Como  le  va!"  in  a 
clear,  sweet  treble. 

"Como  le  whack,"  called  back  Peter- 
sen, laughing. 

There  was  scarcely  a  day  that  she  did 
not  pass  the  island  after  that — sometimes 
in  her  canoe,  occasionaly  in  a 
launch,  and  on  windy  days  in  a 
dinghy,  which  she  managed  with 
the  skill  of  a  born  sailor.  And 
always  she  waved  her  hand  at  Knicker- 
bocker Cove  and  called  out  with  the  frank 
air  of  goodfellowship :  "Como  le  va!" 
Some  of  the  men  began  to  look  for  her 
each  day;  others,  including  De  Voe,  re- 
sented her  friendly  advances. 

"Don't  know  why  she  wants  to  wave 
at  us,"  grumbled  that  Knickerbocker,  as 
he  rolled  on  the  ground  with  Campeo,  his 
bull-pup.  "She  might  wait  till  she's  in- 
troduced." 

"She  probably  considers  herself  intro- 
duced to  Nat,"  returned  Karl  Heidenreik, 
lazily  preparing  to  take  a  snap-shot  of 
Pop  Moore's  liouse-boat.  And  Nat's 
laughter  rang  out  loud  and  long. 

Karl  half  believed  he  knew  her  reason 
for  haunting  Mystic  Cove,  for  he  had 
found  the  place  wonderfully  attractive 
himself.  No  bay  among  all  the  islands 
was  as  deep  and  as  narrow ;  as  varied  in  its 
picturesqueness,  with  its  high  rocks  on  one 
side  and  its  sloping  bank  of  thick  under- 
brush on  the  other;  as  calm  and  full  of 
shadows  from  early  morning  to  dusk;  or 
haunted  with  so  rare  a  charm.  It  was  a 
spot  to  be  silent  in,  to  rest  in,  to  dream 
in,  to  grow  cool  in. 

So  thought  Karl  as  he  lounged  and 
smoked  in  his  canoe  the  night  of  the 
camp-fire  at  Temagami  Bay.  A  new  moon 


silvered  the  surface  of  the  water,  adding 
to  the  charm  of  the  cove,  and  when  a 
canoe  glided  silently  past  him  Karl  con- 
tinued to  smoke  in  dreamy  abstraction. 
Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  consider  it  her  bay,  and  himself 
de  trap,  and  with  a  word  of  apology  he 
was  about  to  paddle  away  when  she  ad- 
dressed him  in  that  thrilling  sweet  voice 
that  was  an  ill-match  for  her  gipsy  cos- 
tume. 

"Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  senor,"  she 
said.  "I  have  no  right  to  monopolize  the 
bay,"  and  turned  her  own  bow  towards 
the  opening. 

Karl  begged  her  to  remain,  but  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness  departed  him- 
self, casting  a  lingering  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  picture  she  made  as  she 
sat  erect  in  her  red  canoe,  her  paddle 
poised  in  indecision,  the  moonbeams  lend- 
ing a  sort  of  witchery  to  her  whole  make- 
up. 

*         *         *         *         * 

There  was  no  moon  to  herald  the 
Knickerbocker  camp-fire.  The  wind 
drove  heavy,  black  clouds  through  the 
sky  and  rolled  the  waves  up  high  on  the 
beach.  It  was  a  night  for  roasted  corn 
and  steaming  hot  coffee  and  loud  song, 
and  the  cone-shaped  fire  built  in  the  open 
space  before  the  tents  seemed  all  the  cosier 
for  the  gale. 

"Listen!  There's  a  putt-putt  out 
there!"  said  De  Voe,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation. 

Bennie  Franklin  was  on  his  feet,  strain- 
ing his  ears  to  hear  the  putt  of  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  It  came  intermittently,  then 
ceased  altogether,  and  there  was  a  cry 
from  out  in  the  lake. 

Every  Knickerbocker  was  on  the  beach 
before  the  cry  could  be  repeated,  and 
Bennie  Franklin  and  De  Voe,  stepping 
into  the  strongest  canoe,  pushed  out 
quickly  from  the  shore.  The  two  men, 
bending  to  their  double-bladed  paddles 
with  firm,  quick  strokes,  sent  the  spray 
dashing  from  their  bow. 

"Bet  you  what  you  like  it's  the  woman 
of  Mystic  Cove,"  drawled  Karl.  "Just 
like  her  nerve  to  be  out  on  such  a  night." 

The  others  on  the  shore  did  not  answer 
him.     They  waited,  listening. 

The  canoe  hove  in  sight,  towing  a 
heavy  naptha  launch.  In  the  launch,  at 
the  wheel,  stood    a    gipsy    woman,    her 
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cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
hair  wind-blown  about  her  brow.  De  Voe 
allowed  Bennie  Franklin  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  her  to  land.  He  came  back  to 
the  fire  with  a  disgusted  look  on  his  hand- 
some face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Karl. 

"Gasoline  valve  flooded,"  grunted  De 
Voe.  "Why  does  a  woman  want  to  run  a 
launch  anyway?  Now  I  suppose  they'll 
ask  her  to  stay  to  the  shin-dig." 

Which  was  exactly  what  Bennie  Frank- 
lin did. 

"Oh,  how  delightful!"  she  exclaimed, 
warming  her  little  brown  hands  at  the 
fire.     "It's  a  boys'  party,  is  it  not?" 

"That's  what  it  was,"  sighed  De  Voe. 

But  Petersen  was  more  chivalrous.  He 
came  up  to  her,  attired  in  his  picturesque 
bath-robe,  tall  and  graceful,  an  angelic 
smile  playing  about  his  wide  mouth. 

"Here's  to  the  Senora,  who  comes  to 
break  the  monotony  of  our  boys'  party," 
he  said  in  low  tones,  raising  his  glass  of 
punch  to  his  lips.  "Won't  you  have  my 
seat?" 

He  motioned  to  some  cushions  propped 
against  a  tree,  and  when  she  had  accepted 
it,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground  near 
her. 

Someone  whistled. 

"Won't  you  tell  our  fortunes,  senora?" 
he  asked.  "See  I  cross  my  palm  with 
silver." 

She  shook  her  head  diffidently. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  yours, 
amigo  mio, "  was  her  enigmatical  reply, 
and  Petersen  was  seen  to  blush  in  the  fire- 
light. __ 

"Why  do  you  wear  these  clothes?"  he 
asked  with  malice  aforethought.  "You 
are  not  a  gipsy." 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly,  as  though 
she  questioned  his  right  to  criticize  her 
apparel,  and  there  was  a  fine  air  about  her 
that  the  other  men,  with  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  men  who  are  always  chivalrous  in 
their  attitude  towards  women,  easily  re- 
cognized. Karl  glared  at  Petersen.  But 
with  a  .swift  change  of  mood  (and  her 
changeableness  was  her  chief  charm)  she 
responded  with  a  flash  of  humor. 

"Clothes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  have  been  mainly  a  question  of  or- 
nament. Isn't  that  what  Teufelsdrockh 
says?" 


She  appealed  to  Bennie  Frankhn,  who 
shook  his  head. 

"Don't  know,"  he  replied,  "I'm  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  chap." 

Karl  Heidenreik  laughed  softly. 

"From  the  time  of  the  aboriginal  sav- 
ages," he  confirmed,  and  a  glance  of  un- 
derstanding passed  between  them. 

"So,  for  similar  reasons — that  is,  love 
of  decoration,  due  mostly  to  vanity — you 
wear  your  robe  of  many  colors,  and  I  my 
gipsy  costume,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  half- 
mocking,  half-serious,  as  she  turned  again 
to  Petersen. 

With  unruffled  composure,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  in  her  fingers  a  thous- 
and-legged creature  that  was  crawling  up 
her  dress  and  to  throw  it  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

Bennie  Franklin  gazed  at  her  in  un- 
feigned admiration. 

"Gritty,  ain't  she?"  he  remarked  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  De  Voe,  at  which  she 
blushed  and  threw  him  a  friendly  glance. 

"I  like  the  boy  they  call  Bennie,"  she 
confided  to  Peterson.  "He  has  such  an 
honest,  boyish  face.  But  the  long-limbed, 
handsome  chap  lying  on  the  ground  with 
the  faraway  look  in  his  eyes — has  he  the 
sulks?" 

"Come  out  of  it,  Reggie!"  called  Petr 
ersen.     "Spruce  up  and  be  sociable." 

De  Voe  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
woolly  pompadour,  displaying  two  rows 
of  large,  even,  white  teeth. 

"It's  a  grand  night,"  he  remarked. 

She  laughed— a  succession  of  pleasant- 
sounding  ripples. 

They  talked.     Suddenly  she  said: 

"Would  you  not  like  a  dish  of  cheese 
and  macaroni?  I  could  make  it  on  the 
spirit  lamp." 

They  were  all  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  Petersen  was  despatched  to  the  stores 
for  a  box  of  macaroni. 

De  Voe  watched  her  curiovisly  as  she 
mixed  the  ingredients  with  deft  fingers; 
there  was  no  faraway  look  in  his  eyes 
now.  Karl  hovered  about  and  offered  to 
grate  the  cheese.  A  woman  who  could 
cook,  quote  Teufelsdrockle,  sail  a  dinghy, 
and  yet  dress  like  a  common  gipsy,  was 
in  his  mind  a  mystery  worth  solving.  Pet- 
ersen lay  on  the  ground,  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette, and  watching  her  through  half-clos- 
ed eyes.    He  thought  he  had  a  key  to  the 
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enigma  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  bath- 
robe. 

"Can  a  bed  of  rushes  float  away?"  he 
asked  casually,  addressing  his  question  to 
no  one  in  particular,  but  keeping  his  eyes 
focused  on  the  cook. 

"Can  cows  swim?"  asked  De  Voe. 

"Yes,  cows  can  swim,"  said  the  Woman 
of  Mystic  Cove,  "but  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  until  the  other  morning.  I  had 
an  object  lesson." 

"To  return  to  the  question  of  rushes," 
resumed  Petersen,  with  serene  good- 
nature, "would  you  call  it  a  phenomenon 
to  go  to  bed  at  night  with  the  view  of  a 
clear  bay  from  your  open  tent,  and  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  the  bay 
choked  up  with  bullrushes  five  feet  high? 
Isn't  that  rather  rapid  for  one  night's 
growth?" 

"Temagami  Bay?"  questioned  the  men 
in  surprise.     "Are  they  still  there?" 

"No.  The  commodore  ordered  them  to 
be  set  afloat  again,  but  they  were  there 
this  morning." 

"Must  have  floated  down  from  Came- 
lot,"  said  Bennie  Franklin.  "They're  the 
only  rushes  near." 

The  gipsy  looked  up  from  her  dish  of 
steaming  macaroni. 

"Camelot!"  said  she.  "What  a  pretty 
name!" 

"It  is  a  government-reserve  island," 
volunteered  Karl.  "There's  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay  at  the  head  of  it  completely 
hidden  by  rushes." 

"I  wasn't  as  lucky  as  Pharoah's 
daughter,"  continued  Petersen,  rolling  an- 
other cigarette,  but  I  found  something  in 
the  rushes,  too." 

The  men  were  curious  to  know  what 
he  had  found,  but  the  gipsy  displayed  no 
interest  whatever.  She  poured  the  water 
off  the  macaroni,  putting  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, which  she  had  mixed  together 
in  a  bowl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  announc- 
ed that  it  was  ready  to  serve. 

She  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
hungry  men,  each  bearing  his  own  saucer. 

"Gee!  did  you  ever  taste  such  stuff?" 
cried  Bennie  Franklin,  licking  his  lips. 

She  laughed,  amused  at  his  frank  way 
of  complimenting,  and  announced  sud- 
denly that  she  must  go.  Her  launch  was 
pounding  against  the  docks  in  a  way  that 
threatened  to  break  its  sides. 


"You  can't  go  alone,"  said  Karl  Heid- 
enreik,  "that's  one  thing  certain.  Which 
one  of  us  will  you  have  to  run  your 
boat?" 

She  glanced  from  one  to  another  and 
hesitated,  her  cheeks  a  reddish-brown. 

"I'll  take  Bennie,"  she  said  finally,  and 
Bennie,  puffing  out  his  chest,  walked 
down  to  the  dock  with  a  bit  of  a  swagger. 

"Won't  you  have  my  robe?"  asked  Pet- 
ersen, to  show  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling. 
"It's  cold  on  the  river." 

"Gracias,  I  will,"  she  replied,  and  he 
took  it  ofi^  and  held  it  for  her. 

They  were  left  alone  for  a  moment. 

"Why  did  you  call  me  Senora?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice.  "Why  not  senor- 
itaf" 

"I  looked  at  your  left  hand." 

She  glanced  down  at  her  ringless  hand 
rt'ith  a  puzzled  look  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"There's  a  white  streak  there  that  has 
never  been  tanned,"  explained  Petersen, 
with  his  broad  Irish  smile. 

She  bit  her  lips. 

"I  see  that  you  are  very  observant," 
she  said,  the  color  flooding  her  face.  Then 
she  went  down  to  the  dock. 

"There's  something  in  the  pocket  of 
my  robe  which  I  imagine  l)elongs  to  you," 
Petersen  called  to  her,  as  Bennie  Frank- 
lin shoved  off  from  the  dock. 

Her  answer  was  inaudible. 

"What  was  in  your  pocket,  Pete?"  de- 
manded De  Voe,  as  the  launch  and  the 
canoe  disappeared. 

"It  was  some  lines  in  Spanish,"  Peter- 
son said  as  they  went  back  to  the  fire. 
"They  were  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  red 
ribbon.     She's  a  Spanish  actress." 

"I  wonder  where  she's  camping,"  said 
De  Voe.     "It  must  be  near  Sugar." 

Bennie  Franklin,  returning  later  in  his 
own  canoe,  which  he  had  towed  behind 
the  launch,  added  little  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

"She's  camping  in  a  house-boat,  moored 
in  the  bay  at  head  of  Camelot,"  he  in- 
formed them.  "She  had  the  rushes  loos- 
ened to  make  a  channel  for  the  launch, 
and  that  high  wind  last  night  must  have 
floated  them  down  here.  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  in  the  house-boat.  Here's  your  coat, 
Pete." 

Pete  extended  a  hand  for  the  bath- 
robe. 
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"Did  she  find  something  in  the 
pocket?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

"Yes,  a  roll  of  paper.  Seemed  mighty 
glad  to  get  it,  too.  '0,  mi  manuscritof 
she  cried. 

"That  destroys  your  actress  theory," 
said  Karl,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "She's  a 
playwright." 

She  came  no  more  to  Mystic  Cove.  The 
men  missed  her  daily  salute,  and  when 
three  days  had  gone  by  without  having 
even  a  distant  glimpse  of  her,  it  was  De 
Voe  himself  who  proposed  that  they  pad- 
dle over  to  Camelot  by  moonlight  and 
serenade  her.  They  paddled  silently 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  then 
broke  irrestibly  into  song,  accompanied 
by  a  banjo  they  had  borrowed  for  the 


"How  we  loved  that  macaroni  I 
That  cheese  and  macaroni! 

O,  nothing  is  in  it. 

No,  not  for  a,  minute. 

With  cheese  and  macaroni." 

No  answer  came  from  the  bay  behind 
the  rushes.  Someone  gave  the  Knicker- 
bocker call  and  a  loon  swimming  near 
gave  back  a  lonesome  "Oo-oo!" 

"She's  gone,"   said   Bennie    Franklin, 
and  four  canoes  full  of  sheepish  men  turn- 
ed and  made  for  Sugar  Island  again. 
*         *         *         *         * 

Four  months  later  the  Knickerbockers 
went  into  the  Waldorf  one  cold  night  on 


their  way  home  from  the  theatre.  As  all 
the  tables  in  the  Palm  Room  were  occu- 
pied they  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
hall  until  a  place  should  be  made  for 
them. 

Suddenly  a  woman  descending  the  wide 
stairway  attracted  their  attention.  A  cer- 
tain distinction  in  her  carriage,  the  poise 
of  the  head,  and  the  light  of  jewels  on 
the  bodice  of  her  gown  first  drew  their 
eyes.  There  was  something  strangely 
familiar  about  her — whether  it  was  in  the 
olive-tinted  skin  or  the  coal-black  eyes  she 
turned  for  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second 
in  their  direction  before  she  joined  a 
group  of  people,  among  whom  some  of 
them  recognized  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

"Gee!"  said  Karl  Heidenreik,  taking  a 
long  breath.     "I'm  going  to  the  register." 

He  returned  presently  with  an  odd  look 
in  his  big,  blue  eyes. 

"She's  the  Duquessa  de  Valenciana, 
wife  of  one  of  the  old  grandees  of  Spain," 
he  informed  them.  "The  elderly  man 
with  the  white  moustache  is  her  husband, 
the  Duque  de  Valenciana.  Sorry  you 
snubbed  her,  Reggie?" 

De  Voe  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  it 
was  Bennie  Franklin  who  spoke. 

"Well,  she  may  be  all  that,"  he  said, 
condescendingly,  "but  all  the  same  she's 
a  dandy  good  sport." 

"Table!"  called  the  head  waiter,  and 
the  Knickerbockers  filed  slowly  into  the 
Palm  Room. 


By  Francis  Dagger 


Public  Ownership  in  Saskatchewan 

NOTE — The  telephone  is  more  and  more  a  farmers'  question. 
Farmer's  Magazine  has  published  a  series  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dagger,  unequaled  in  agricultural  journalism  in  Canada. 
The  September  number  deals  with  the  public  ownership  in  Mani- 
toba, while  in  this  issue  we  have  the  story  of  the  f,ght  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  The  article  should  be  kept  for  future  refer- 
ence. Mr.  Dagger  is  the  telephone  adviser  of  the  Ontario  Railway 
and  Municipal  Board.  He,  it  was,  tuho  prepared  the  report  for 
the  Saskatchewan  Government,  upon  which  its  present  policy 
is  based. — The  Editor. 


THE  development  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
during  the  last  four  years  furnishes 
a  conspicuous  object  lesson  of  the  advan- 
tages of  public  ownership  and  control,  for 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  under  no  other 
system  could  such  remarkable  results  have 
been  achieved  in  so  short  a  period,  among 
so  small  a  population  distributed  over  so 
vast  an  area.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
progressive  telephone  policy  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  will  play  no  small 
part  in  attracting  the  ever-flowing  tide  of 
settlers  who  are  rapidly  transforming  its 
countless  acres  of  virgin  soil  into  a  sea  of 
golden  grain. 

Saskatchewan  was  the  last  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  to  take  up  the  telephone 
question,  but  once  having  made  up  its 
mind,  the  Government  lost  no  time  in  put- 
ting its  policy  into  action.  In  1908  a  re- 
port upon  telephone  conditions  was  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Legislature  and  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic-owned service  was  enacted.  The  legis- 
lation consisted  of  three  Acts: 

1.  The  Railway  and  Telephone  De- 
partment Act. 

2.  The  Municipal  Telephone  Act. 

3.  The  Rural  Telephone  Act. 

The  Railway  and  Telephone  Depart 
ment  Act  provided  for  the  organization 
of  a  Department  of  Railways,  Telegraphs 
and  Telephones,  under  the  administnition 
and  control  of  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Under  this  Act  the  Department 
may  construct  and  operate  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems,  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase existing  systems,  and  may  issue  de- 
bentures bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding four  per  cent.,  and  payable  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  forty  years.  The  De- 
partment has  also  power  to  enter  upon  and 
acquire  lands,  to  break  up  streets  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrying  out  works  under  the 
Act,  and  to  compel  other  systems  to  inter- 
change service  with  tlie  Government  sys- 
tem. All  other  telephone  systems  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Depai'tment, 
which  may  prescribe  standard  conditions 
and  specifications  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  keeping  of  books  and  accounts, 
may  enquire  into  the  construction  and 
management  of  other  systems,  and  may 
control  the  charges  for  telephone  service. 
The  Act  also  provides  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  may  at  any  time  ap- 
point a  commission  of  not  more  than  three 
members  to  take  over  the  construction  and 
operation  of  public  telephone  systems. 

The  Municipal  Telephone  Act  empow- 
ered the  municipalities  to  establish  local 
systems,  but  owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  undertake  this  work,  it 
has  been  repealed. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Act  is  remark- 
able as  being  one  of  the  most  progressive 
examples  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  that  has  been  enacted  on  this 
continent.  That  the  farmer  has  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  telephones 
in  this  province  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  farmers..  In  Manitoba  the  ratio 
of  farm  telephones  is  twenty-eight  and  a 
half,  and  in  Alberta  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the 
various  provisions  of  Saskatchewan's  rural 
telephone  legislation : 

1.  Five  or  more  persons  desiring  to  pro- 
vide a  telephone  service  for  their  mutual 
benefit  may  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Tele- 
phones for  the  organization  of  a  company. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  and 
after  the  Government's  requirements  have 
been  complied  with,  the  Minister  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  incor- 
poration for  the  company  under  the  Com- 
panies Act  without  the  payment  of  any 
fees  or  charges  whatsoever. 

3.  The  capital  of  the  company  shall 
not  exceed  $150  for  each  mile  of  poles  to 
be  constructed,  which  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  $25  each,  and  no  subscriber  shall 
hold  more  than  twenty  shares  or  less  than 
one  share.  Before  construction  is  com- 
menced, the  company  must  collect  from 
the  shareholders  a  sum  of  not  less  than 


$20  for  each  mile  of  line  to  be  construct- 
ed. 

4.  Every  person  residing  in  a  rural 
numicipality  in  which  a  company  is  oper- 
ating is  entitled  to  be  furnished  with  ser- 
vice, providing  the  cost  of  installation  does 
not  exceed  $50. 

5.  The  company  may  erect  its  poles 
along  the  highways  without  the  consent 
of  the  municipality  or  other  authority, 
provided  that  all  damage  is  made  good, 
that  traffic  is  not  obstructed  and  that  trees 
are  not  unnecessarily  mutilated  or  cut 
down. 

6.  The  company  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  business,  enter  upon,  use  or  acquire 
any  land  or  property,  provided  that  rea- 
sonable compensation  is  made  to  the  own- 
ers thereof,  the  amount  of  such  compensa- 
tion to  be  determined  by  arbitration  in 
the  absence  of  a  mutual  agreement. 

7.  The  company  has  the  right  to  place 
its  terminal  switching  station  or  exchange 
ivithin  the  limits  of  any  urban  munici- 
pality under  a  mutual  agreement  or  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  Minister. 

8.  The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
may  grant  a  company  the  right  to  operate 
within  the  limits  of  an  urban  municipal- 
ity. 

9.  Companies  must  interchange  service 
with  every  other  system  on  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon  or  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Minister. 

10.  The  company  shall  not  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  excess  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  and  any  surplus  must  be 
employed  in  enlarging,  extending  or  im- 
proving the  system. 

11.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
ister, the  company  may  purchase  or  lease 
any  private  or  rural  system,  or  may  sell 
or  lease  any  portion  of  its  system. 

12.  With  a  view  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  the  extension  of  rural  telephone 
systems,  the  Minister  has  power  to  furn- 
ish any  company  with  the  necessary  poles 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. 

13.  Companies  incorporated  under  this 
Act  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred 
upon  companies  by  "The  Companies 
Act,"  and  no  company  shall,  without  the 
approval   of   the   Lieutenant^Governor-in- 
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'  Council,  be  incorporated  to  carry  on  a 
telephone  business  except  as  provided  by 
this  Act. 

14.  Every  rural  telephone  system  con- 
structed under  this  Act  is  exempt  from  all 
assessments,  rates  and  taxes. 

Applicants  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
rural  telephone  company  must  furnish  a 
plan  showing  the  locations  of  all  buildings 
where  telephones  have  been  subscribed  for, 
and  also  the  locations  of  other  farmers 
who  may  need  the  service  in  the  future. 
A  statement  must  also  be  supplied  giving 
the  following  particulars: 

1.  Miles  of  line  to  be  constructed:  (a) 
On  road  allowance;  (b)  across  private 
property. 

2.  Number  of  railway  crossings. 

3.  Number  of  circuits  and  telephones 
on  each  circuit. 

4.  Proposed  location  of  switching  sta- 
tion. 

5.  Estimated  cost:  (a)  Material;  (b) 
labor;  (c)  total  (exclusive  of  poles). 

6.  Number  of  telephones  to  be  installed. 

7.  Charges  for  service  proposed. 

8.  Description  and  prices  of  material 
on  order  (if  any). 

9.  Railway  station  where  poles  should 
be  delivered. 

The  application  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting  held,  at  which  the  officers 
were  appointed,  etc. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Government's 
telephone  policy  in  Saskatchewan  it  was 
apparent  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  a  rural  telephone  service 
would  be  the  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
farmers  to  build  pole  lines  through  a 
country  in  which  native  poles  are  not  pro- 
curable and  where  the  distance  between 
the  farms  is  in  most  districts  so  great  as 
to  materially  increase  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion per  telephone,  when  compared  with 
the  more  settled  portions  of  the  older  pro- 
vinces where  it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain 
three  or  four  telephones  to  the  mile.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  writ- 
er, in  his  report  to  the  Government,  sug- 
gested that  the  municipalities  should  as- 
sist in  the  financing  of  rural  systems  by 
loaning  capital  under  conditions  almost 
similar  to  those  provided  in  the  "Ontario 
Telephone  Act,  1908."    This  matter  was 


carefully  considered  and  it  was  decided 
that  at  this  early  stage  of  the  province's 
development  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
for  such  assistance  to  come  direct  from 
the  Government.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  instead  of  advancing  loans, 
the  Government  would  furnish  the  neces- 
sary poles  free  of  cost,  the  poles  remain- 
ing the  property  of  the  province,  and  the 
use  of  them  being  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Government  may  from  time 
to  time  determine. 

Poles  are  delivered  f.o.b.  cars  at  the 
railway  station  designated  by  the  rural 
company,  thirty  poles  being  allowed  for 
each  mile  to  be  constructed.  Cedar  or 
tamarac  poles  are  provided  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes: 
For  railway  cros.'^ings:  35  feet,  with  7-in. 

tops. 
For  road  crossings:  25  feet,  with  6-in.  tops. 
Along  roads,   over   one   circuit:   25  feet, 

with  6-in.  tops. 
Along  roads,  one  circuit:  20  feet,  with  5- 

in.  tops. 
Across  farm  property:  18  feet,  with  5-in. 

tops. 
The  following  general  regulations  must 
be  complied  with  as  a  condition  of  obtain- 
ing poles  free  of  cost: 

1.  The  full  cost  of  the  line  in  cash  or 
notes  must  be  deposited  with  a  bank  and 
a  certified  statement  to  that  effect  furnish- 
ed to  the  Department  of  Telephones  be- 
fore the  poles  w^ill  be  shipped. 

2.  An  average  of  one  subscriber  or 
shareholder  (renters  not  to  be  included) 
per  mile  of  line  must  be  secured. 

3.  All  lines  must  be  metallic  circuit 
of  No.  12  E.R.B.  iron  wire,  and  must  take 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  road,  only 
crossing  where  necessary  to  avoid  obstruc- 
tions. 

4.  Where  wires  are  attached  to  Gov- 
ernment long  distance  poles  a  rental  of 
ten  cents  per  pole  per  annum  will  be 
charged. 

5.  No  charge  shall  be  made  by  a  rural 
company  for  the  use  of  its  system  for 
sending  or  receiving  a  long  distance  mes- 
sage. 

G.  Rural  systems  are  permitted  to  con- 
nect with  one  business  centre  only. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  not  more 
than  ten  telephones  be  installed  on  each 
circuit. 
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The  popularity  of  the  rural  telephone 
policy  in  Saskatchewan  is  demonstrated 
by  the  remarkable  increase  of  farm  tele- 
phones during  the  past  four  years,  a 
growth  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  the 
farmers  been  denied  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  their  own  lines  under  a  well- 
devised  system  of  provincial  control.  The 
following  figures  show  what  this  growth 
has  been  and  also  indicate  that  the  ratio 
of  development  is  becoming  greater  year 
by  year.  The  number  of  rural  telephone 
companies  incorporated  each  year  are  as 
follows : 

1908  31   companies;   954  telephones. 

1909  45  companies,  1,258  telephones. 

1910  62  companies,  1,244  telephones. 

Up  to  August,  1911,  95  companies,  2,337 
telephones. 

A  total  of  233  companies  and  5,793  farm 
telephones. 

The  cost  of  building  rural  lines  in  Sas- 
katchewan varies  from  $75  to  $85  per 
mile,  including  the  subscribers'  equip- 
ment, and  the  rate  charged  for  service 
averages  $15  per  annum. 

In  April,  1909,  the  Government  pur- 
chased the  systems  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  in  Saskatchewan,  comprising 
234  miles  of  long-distance  lines  and  2,100 
telephones,  for  $367,500,  or  $175  per  tele- 
phone, and  a  month  later  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Saskatchewan  Telephone 
Company,  consisting  of  263  miles  of  long- 
distance lines  and  1,007  telephones,  for 
$150,000,  or  approximately  $149  per  tele- 
phone. These  acquisitions  placed  the 
Government  in  possession  of  all  the  long- 
distance lines  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  locally-owned  systems,  of  all  the  ex- 
changes in  the  province. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  purchase  of  the 
"Bell"  and  "Saskatchewan"  Companies' 
exchanges,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  long-distance  lines,  that  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  Government  opera- 
tion of  the  local  systems.  This  policy, 
however,  is  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
as  there  are  at  the  present  time  five  muni- 
cipalities and  twenty-three  companies 
which  own  and  operate  local  systems.  At 
the  close  of  1910  the  Government  was 
operating  thirty-four  local  exchanges,  hav- 


ing a  total  of  4,861  telephones.  By  De- 
cember 31st,  the  number  of  these  system.s 
will  be  approximately  fifty-eight,  as  the 
province  is  constructing  a  number  of  nc.v 
exchanges,  mostly  in  towns  along  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

The  Government  rates  for  local  service 
are,  per  annum :  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw, 
business  $35,  residence  $25;  Battlefoid 
and  Prince  Albert,  business  $30,  residence 
$20;  other  exchanges,  business  $24,  resi- 
dence $18. 

The  average  rates  charged  by  the  five 
municipal  systems  are:  Business,  $26; 
residence,  $18 ;  and  those  of  the  local  com- 
panies: Business,  $23  to  $24;  residence, 
$15  to  $18. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  telephones  in  Saskatchewan  will 
reach  approximately  fifteen  thousand, 
compared  with  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred in  June,  1908,  when  the  Government 
Telephone  Department  was  organized.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that  in  1905 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  which  prac- 
tically had  a  monopoly  of  the  business, 
was  only  furnishing  service  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subscribers  in  the  province, 
truly  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  public 
spirit  of  a  corporation  which  had  been 
declared  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to 
be  "a  work  for  the  general  advantage  of 
Canada." 

In  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  long- 
distance service  the  Saskatchewan  Gov- 
ernment has  not  allowed  the  grass  to 
grow  vmder  its  feet.  From  414  miles,  56 
public  toll  stations,  in  1908,  the  long- 
distance system  wdll  by  December  next 
have  grown  to  2,480  miles  of  poles 
and  7,350  miles  of  wire  and  195  pub- 
lic toll  stations.  This  system  is  so 
comprehensive  that  there  are  few  points 
in  the  settled  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince which  cannot  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone from  Regina  and  Winnipeg.  Con- 
nection will  shortly  be  completed  with 
Alberta,  and  then  the  three  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces will  have  a  long-distance  system 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  popu- 
lation and  territory  served,  will  be  without 
an  equal  in  the  world.     Judged  by  past 
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records,  it  is  doubtful  whether  private 
ownership  would  have  established  so  com- 
plete a  service  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  charges  for  long-distance  conversa- 
tions in  Saskatchewan  are:  Three  min- 
utes:   10   miles.    10  cents;    15   miles,    15 


cents;  20  miles,  20  cents;  35  miles,  25 
cents;  and  5  cents  additional  for  each  10 
miles  up  to  85  miles.  Two  minutes,  over 
85  miles  and  under  130  miles,  50  cents; 
130  to  160  miles,  60  cents,  and  10  cents 
additional  for  each  25  miles  over  160. 


Public  Ownership  in  Alberta 


In  1905  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
had  less  than  850  telephones  in  operation 
in  Alberta,  more  than  half  of  that  number 
being  in  Calgary,  which  among  cities  of 
equal  importance  held  the  distinction  of 
having  the  most  obsolete  and  inefficient 
service  in  Canada.  The  "Bell"  long  dis- 
tance system  consisted  of  one  circuit  eacli 
between  Calgary  and  Edmonton;  Calgary 
and  Macleod;  Macleod  and  Tvethbridge; 
and  Lethbridge  and  Cardston.  In  the 
city  of  Edmonton  the  only  long  distance 
connection  was  with  one  telephone  in  the 
public  toll  station  which  served  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Calgary-Edmonton  line, 
the  company  refusing  long  distance  facil- 
ities to  the  four  hundred  subscribers  on 
the  municipally-owned  system. 

This  condition  of  affairs  in  Alberta  no 
doubt  inspired  the  Provincial  Legislature 
to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  public  owner- 
ship in  1906  by  voting  $25,000  for  the 
construction  of  90  miles  of  long  distance 
line  from  Calgary  to  Banff.  This  work 
was  completed  in  1907  and  the  coastruc- 
tion  was  then  proceeded  with  of  a  line 
from  Edmonton  to  the  Saskatchewan 
boundary  at  Lloydminster,  208  miles,  also 
between  Wetaskawin  and  Daysland,  68 
miles ;  Lacombe  and  Stettler, "  62  miles ; 
and  from  Blairmore  to  Macleod.  Ex- 
changes were  also  established  at  Vegre- 
ville,  Vermillion,  Lloydminster  on  the 
C.N.R. ;  Camrose,  Daysland,  Stettler  and 
other  points. 

By  this  time  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  had  previously  refused  to  con- 
sider the  Government's  offer  to  purchase, 
voluntarily  opened  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  its  plant  to  the  Province.     These 


negotiations  Avere  finally  concluded  in 
^lay,  1908,  by  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
"Bell"  .'system  in  Alberta,  consisting  of 
395  miles  of  long  distance  lines  and  2750 
telephones,  for  the  sum  of  $675,000  or 
approximately  $245.50  per  telephone. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  price  was  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  plant, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  Manitoba,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  power  to  expropriate,  the 
choice  lay  between  paying  the  "Bell"  price 
or  spending  the  people's  money  in  an  un- 
necessary duplication  of  the  company's 
system.  Here,  again,  the  people  would 
have  saved  money  if  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment had  not  regarded  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  as 
being  of  more  importance  than  the  com- 
mon weal. 

In  comparing  the  price  paid  for  the 
"Bell"  plant  by  each  of  the  three  provinc- 
es, the  most  correct  method  would  be  to 
compute  the  cost  per  subscriber's  station 
only,  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the 
amount  paid  for  the  long  distance  lines. 
Moreover,  the  plant  value  of  the  Winni- 
peg system  was  relatively  much  higher 
than  any  exchange  in  Alberta  or  Sa.^katch- 
ewan,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
underground  work  and  the  greater  aver- 
age length  of  the  .subscriber's  circuits.  For 
this  reason,  the  Winnipeg  figures  should 
also  be  left  out  of  any  comparative  analy- 
sis of  the  price  paid  by  each  province.  By 
leaving  the  long  distance  lines  and  Win- 
nipeg out  of  the  computation,  the  three 
provinces  are  placed  on  a  fair  basis  for 
comparison,  as  the  size  and  type  of  con- 
struction of  the  Brandon,  Regina  and 
Calgary  exchanges  at  that  time  would  have 
an  equal  value  per   telephone,    while  the 
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cost  of  the  plants  in  the  smaller  places 
would  also  compare  favorably  in  each 
province.  Taking,  therefore,  this  method 
of  comparison,  the  price  paid  per  tele- 
phone, exclusive  of  the  long  distance  lines 
and  the  Winnipeg  plant,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Alberta,  $143.00;  Manitoba,  $134.13, 
Saskatchewan,  $123.21.  In  every  case  the 
amount  paid  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  duplicating  the  plant,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  question  of  depreci- 
ation and  the  obsolete  type  of  much  of  the 
equipment.  Saskatchewan  made  the  best 
bargain  because  the  "Bell"  company,  hav- 
ing gone  out  of  business  in  the  other  prov- 
ince.«,  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  sell  or 
be  squeezed  out  and  lose  its  entire  invest- 
ment in  that  province. 

The  Alberta  telephone  policy  is  being 
carried  out  under  an  Act  passed  in  1908 
(cap.  14)  which  in  addition  to  giving  the 
Government  power  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate telephone  systems,  provides  that  every 
telephone  or  telegraph  system  purchased, 
leased  or  constructed  by  the  government 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  public  work  with- 
in the  meaning  of  "The  Public  Works 
Act";  that  debentures  may  be  issued  for 
telephone  or  telegraph  purposes  at  four 
per  cent,  interest  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
forty  years;  that  all  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act  may  be  delegated  by  Order  in 
Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  In  1906 
the  Legislature  passed  "An  Act  Empower- 
ing Mimicipalities  to  Establish  and  Oper- 
ate Telephone  Systems,"  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  City  of  Edmonton  is 
operating  the  onlv  municipal  telephone 
system  in  the  Province,  service  in  all  other 
parts  of  Alberta,  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions, "  being  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  furnishing  telephone  service 
to  nine  thousand  subscribers  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  to  three  thousand  farm- 
ers, a  total  of  twelve  thousand  telephones. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Province  will 
have  4,000  miles  of  long-distance,  and 
3,000  miles  of  rural  lines  in  operation. 

At  the  time  of  the  "Bell"  purchase  the 
rates,  in  exchanges  of  two  hundred  sub- 


scribers or  less  were  per  annum :  Business, 
$30.00;  residence,  $20.  On  taking  over 
the  system  the  Government  reduced  these 
rates  to  $24.00  for  business,  and  $15.00 
for  residence  telephones.  These  rates  pre- 
vail to-day  at  all  points  except  Calgary 
and  Lethbridge,  where  the  charges  are 
$35.00  for  business,  and  $20.00  for  resi- 
dence telephones,  the  last  named  rate  be- 
ing $5.00  less  than  the  former  "Bell"  rate. 
The  long  distance  charges  are  approxi- 
mately half  a  cent  per  mile,  per  conversa- 
tion, with  a  slight  reduction  for  distances 
beyond  fifty  miles. 

That  the  Alberta  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  furnish  the  people  with  an 
up-to-date  service  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  automatic  systems  have  been  in- 
stalled at  Lethbridge  and  East  Calgary. 
At  these  places  subscribers  can  make  their 
own  connections  without  having  to  call 
"central"  and  no  longer  have  to  depend 
upon  the  girl  at  the  switchboard  for 
prompt  attention  or  otherwise. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  in  his  two 
last  articles,  to  give  the  facts  so  far  as  they 
have  been  available  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  telephone  service  in 
the  three  prairie  provinces,  in  the  hope 
that  the  experience  so  far  resulting  from 
government  operation  of  these  systems 
may  assist  the  readers  of  the  Farmers 
Magazine  to  make  comparisons  with  ex- 
isting conditions  in  the  other  provinces, 
and  place  them  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
cide between  the  relative  merits  of  public 
and  private  ownership  of  this  great  util- 
ity. The  opportunity  of  making  such  a 
decision  may  come  in  the  near  future,  and 
when  that  time  arrives  the  experience  of 
the  Western  Governments  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  other  provinces  in 
assisting  them  to  formulate  a  telephone 
policy  most  .suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  people.  Each  of  these  w^estern  pro- 
vinces are  working  along  different  lines, 
each  has  its  own  distinctive  policy  and 
methods  of  operation ;  each  has  most  prob- 
ably made  mistakes.  It  cannot,  however, 
1)e  denied  that  they  have  all  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  public  ownership  is 
furnishing  the  people  with  a  telephone 
.service  which  for  efficiency  and  magni- 
tude, five  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
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sidered  so  improbable  as  to  be  beyond  the 
range  of  possible  achievement.  The  prob- 
lem of  public  ownership  of  telephones  in 
the  older  provinces  however,  present  diffi- 
culties much  more  complex  than  those 
which  the  newer  western  provinces  had  to 
overcome,  and  while  these  are  not  insur- 
mountable, it  will  require  much  time,  care- 


ful investigation  and  thought  to  reach  the 
right  solution  of  this  important  question. 
In  the  meantime  it  will  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  know  that  the  practical 
work  accomplished  and  the  succes's  achiev- 
ed in  the  West,  will  render  the  task  much 
more  easy  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 


IN  APPLE  TIME 

The  apple  harvest  time  is  here. 
The  tender  apple  harvest  dme; 
A  sheltering  calm,  unknown  at  prime. 

Settles  upon  the  brooding  year. 

— Bliss  Cor  man. 


MAPLE  LEAVES 

October  turned  my  maple's  leaves  to  gold; 
The  most  are  gone  now;  here  and  there 
one  lingers; 
Soon  these  will  slip  from  out  the  twig's 
weak  hold, 
Like  coins    beneath    a    dying    miser's 
fingers. 

—T.  B.  Aldnch. 


By  the  District  Representatives 


NOTE — The  great  undeveloped  land  lying  to  the  north  of 
old  Ontario  tuas  recently  traveled  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  guests  of  the  Government. 
What  they  saw,  and  what  they  think  about  what  they  saw,  is  here 
told  in  word  and  picture. — Editor. 


J.  H.  HARE,  B.S.A,,  Ontario  Co. 

FROM  an  Easterner's  point  of  view  New 
Ontario  is  compared  in  advantages 
and  opportunities  with  tlie  Cana- 
dian West.  In  viewing  New  Ontario  from 
tliis  standpoint,  we  find  that  this  vast  clay 
belt  is  in  mucli  closer  proximity  to  the  best 
Canadian  markets,  and  has  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  This  means  that 
the  Nortliern  farmer  is  not  compelled  to 
grow  wheat  or  oats  but  has  the  option  of 
the  production  of  other  crops,  many  of 
which  are  much  more  remunerative  than 
the  cereals.  From  a  comparatively  com- 
plete survey  of  the  country  it  was  readily 


seen  that  the  soil  was  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, being  particularly  good  for  pota- 
toes. Clover  and  alsike  hay  as  well  as  the 
cereals  give  splendid  yields.  Small  fruits 
are  also  successful.  A  further  advantage 
in  this  country  is  that  a  young  farmer  in 
starting  is  not  faced  with  the  same  neces- 
sity of  a  heavy  capitalization  such  as  is 
necessary  in  the  North  West.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  start  with  a  complete  farmer's 
equipment.  If  he  lacks  sufficient  capital 
to  start  at  once  he  can  earn  it  either  by 
cutting  down  his  own  timber  and  selling 
it  or  by  obtaining  employment  in  lumber- 
ing or  mining  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
main not  far  distant  from  his  holding. 
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J.  LAUGHLAND.  B.S.A.,  Simcoe  Co. 

The  older  portion  of  Ontario  is  by  no 
means  over  populated,  there  is  still  room 
for  more  people  on  the  farms,  and  still 
greater  returns  to  be  made  by  more  inten- 
sive farming;  by  employing  scientifio 
methods.  Yet  numbers  of  people  are  leav- 
ing the  farms  of  the  old  .■settled  portions  of 
the  province  and  going  elsewhere.  They 
are  like  cattle  turned  into  a  new  pasture 
field;  in  their  endeavor  to  get  the  sweet 
mouthfuls,  they  trample  down  what  later 
proves  to  be  good  pasture. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  deal 
with  old  Ontario,  but  it  might  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  signs  of  the  time  in- 
dicate great  opportunities  for  the  farmers. 
The  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  cities 
have  caught  sight  of  these  opportunities; 
they  are  buying  farms  at  enormous  prices, 
and  they  are  not  going  into  farming 
simply  for  their  health.  They  see  a  great 
industrial  people  to  be  fed ;  they  see  money 
to  be  saved  in  feeding  them,  and  they  see 
at  the  same  time  a  fair  profit  for  those  who 
produce  the  food  if  they  till  the  soil  in- 
telligently, study  to  produce  quantity  and 
quality,  not  failing  to  look  after  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

To  the  farmer  who  will  leave  old  On- 
tario for  new  fields,  New  Ontario  is  stand- 
ing with  oxitstretched  hand,  freely  offer- 
ing her  great  wealth.  The  advantages 
that  New  Ontario  possesses  .should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  those  who  are  looking 
for  a  farming  site  in  Canada. 

The  section  of  the  country  to  be  de- 
.scribed  here  is  the  Temiskaming  country, 
opened  up  by  the  construction  of  the 
Temiskaming  and  N.O.  Railway.  This 
railway  affords  splendid  transportation 
facilities  right  into  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  districts  of  the  North.  Less 
than  a  day's  journey  from  Toronto  takes 
one  right  into  the  territory  where  home- 
steads are  awaiting  the  willing  worker. 

Although  New  Ontario  is  sometimes 
thought  to  have  a  severe  climate,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  location  .should  di.'^pel 
such  thoughts.  Cochrane  and  Winnipeg 
are  almo,«t  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
So  that  the  large  area  of  agricultural  land 
lying  south  of  Cochrane  .should  be  no 
colder  than  Southern  Manitoba  and  Sask- 
atchewan.   Farmers  around  Lrskeard  who 


were  interviewed  said  that  they  did  not 
fear  fro.sts  preventing  the  maturing  of 
their  crops.  The  great  variety  of  crops 
seen  growing  would  indicate  the  climatic 
conditions.  Fall  and  winter  wheat  both 
showed  wonderful   growth. 

The  soil  in  New  Ontario  possesses  great 
fertility.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  clay 
loam,  although  variations  from  a  sand  t') 
a  heavy  clay  are  to  be  found.  It  looks 
like  a  soil  that  would  wear  well  under 
heavy  cropping,  since  there  is  so  much 
humus  in  the  surface  layers.  The  land  is 
very  easily  cleared  up.  Where  fires  have 
gone  over  the  coiintry  and  burned  off  the 
timber,  the  stumps  remaining  are  nothing 
like  the  huge  pine  stumps  that  may  still 
be  seen  on  fields  in  old  Ontario.  There  are 
no  stones  to  contend  with  in  the  clay  belt, 
and  considering  all  these  things,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  crops  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty. 

A  visit  to  Temi.skaming  country  early 
in  August,  plainly  revealed  the  crop  pro- 
ducing power  of  New  Ontario.  The  natur- 
al vegetation  was  wonderful;  gra.ss  was 
growing  luxuriantly  in  every  clearing, 
and  small  fruits,  such  as  blueberries  and 
raspberries,'  hung  on  the  bushes  in  bush- 


H.iyfield   at  Thornloe. 

els.  On  the  homesteads  where  farming 
operations  had  commenced,  the  differeni 
cereals,  forage  crops  and  roots  were  to  Ijc 
found.  White  clover  was  growing  every- 
where, and  the  matured  seed  was  of  a  good 
quality.  A  sample  of  timothy  hay  meas- 
ured six  feet  two  inches  in  length.  Any- 
one who  .saw  the  exhil)it  from  Temiskam- 
ing at  Toronto  Exhibition,  would  realize 
the  crop  producing  power  of  the  districi 
New  Ontario  has  a  splendid  market  for 
all  that  the  farmer  can  produce.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  mines  and  lumbering, 
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Growing  from  the   ashes  —  a  tov 


the   fire  begins  to  rebuild. 


employing  hundreds  of  men,  who  are  de- 
pending on  the  farmer  for  their  food.  The 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  of  New  On- 
tario lies  in  supplying  meat,  dairy,  poul- 
try products  and  vegetables.  This  does 
leave  out  cereals,  they  will  have  to  be 
grown  in  order  to  finish  the  other  pro- 
ducts, but  the  grain  will  bring  the  most 


money  in  the  form  of    finished    article.*, 
and  the  bye-product  is  left  on  the  farm. 

The  optimism  of  the  farmer  of  New 
Ontario  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the 
country.  Men  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view  have  gone  there  to  make  the  country 
their  home;  they  were  determined  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  country  has  not  disappointed 
them. 


A  settler's   home 
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What  Temiskaming  has  done  for  the 
settlers  in  the  past,  it  will  do  for  thousands 
more.  There  are  about  16,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  in  New  Ontario,  near- 
ly 3^,000,000  acres  more  than  in  old  On- 
tario. The  opportunity  is  there!  It  h 
worth  considering ! 

W.  E.  J  EDWARDS,  B  S.A.,  York  Co. 

The  splendid  trip  given  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Northern  Ontario  by  the  ofh- 
cials  of  the  T.  &  N.O.  Railroad  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me  in  many  ways.  I  had  often 
heard  and  read  of  the  beautiful  .scenery 
and  rich  agricultural  resources  of  that 
district,  but  never  fully  appreciated  these 


A.  D.  Mcintosh,  B  S  a.,  Perth  Co. 

The  twenty  district  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  Departmeni  of  AgricnUvu'e 
made  a  tour  of  New  Ontario  la.st  week 
in  the  care  of  the  T.  &  N.  0.,  and 
report  a  very  progre-ssive  and  success- 
ful season  for  the  New  Ontario  farmers, 
in  spite  of  the  devastation  of  big  fires  in 
July.  Clearing  of  land  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing. Crops  of  hay  and  oats  are  fine.  Po- 
tatoes are  very  promising.  Ready  mar- 
kets are  being  afi"orded  for  all  farm  pro- 
ducts in  the  mining  centres  of  Cobalt. 
Porcupine,  Elk  Lake,^  etc.  The  T.  &  N.O. 
service  has  lately  been  heavily  taxed  in 
both  freight  and  passenger  departments. 
There  were  380  cars  of  freight  going  into 
Porcupine  alone  last  week.    People  in  old- 


A  long  stretch   of   New  Ontaiio.      Note   the   "wor 

until  on  my  recent  trip.  We  drove  a  good 
many  miles  through  the  more  settled 
parts  of  the  coun  try,  so  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  things  as  they  really  arc. 
Where  we  visited,  the  soil  is  a  deep  ricli 
clay  loam,  rolling  enough  for  good  sur- 
face drainage,  but  not  hilly  except  along 
the  river  ba.>^ins,  and  not  unlike  many  of 
the  best  sections  of  older  Ontario.  The 
crops,  although  the  sea.son  was  very  dry, 
as  it  was  here,  compared  very  favorably 
and  excelled  those  of  many  of  the  older 
sections  of  the  province.  In  this  regard 
the  one  thing  that  impre.ssed  me  most 
forcibly  was  the  excellent  stand  and 
growth  of  clovers  and  where  these  will 
grow  to  such  perfection,  together  with  the 
other  natural  advantages  of  the  district, 
there  should  be  no  fear  as  to  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  Northern  Ontario. 


ces  and  narrow    "lands"  of   the   field. 

er  Ontario  will  soon  have  an  excellent 
market  for  pure  bred  stock,  high-grade 
draft  horses  and  first-class  seed  grain  and 
the  larger  fruits.  Raspberries  and  blue- 
berries (wild)  are  very  plentiful,  but  still 
bring  good  prices  locally  all  over  the  set- 
tled portions  of  New  Ontario.  The  min- 
ing areas  are  being  thoroughly  and  ex- 
ten.-ively  exploited  and  explored.  The 
robust-looking  children  indicate  a  healthy 
climate  and  plenty  to  eat. 

No  party  could  have  been  more  cordial- 
ly received  or  more  heartily  welcomed  and 
entertained.  The  representatives  were 
banqueted  at  Englehart  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  over  one  hundred  farmers 
and  bu.siness  men  being  present.  Drives 
through  the  country  were  arranged  and 
so  carefully  planned  that  much  of  the 
new  country  was  seen,  and  still  the  com- 
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In  the  heart   of   nature   in   the  North— near   Blanch   River,    New   Ontario. 


fort  of  the  party  was  never  lac-king. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
New  Ontario  was  the  excellent  class  of 
immigrants  and  settlers.  Robust,  thrifty 
and  intelligent  men  were  found  on  ail 
sides.  One  settler  had  been  a  jeweler  in 
Toronto,  another  had  been  a  carpenter 
from  southern  Ontario,  and  another  a 
graduate  from  a  German  agricultural  col- 
jlege. 

The  Provincial  Experimental  Farm  was 
(une  of  the  points  of  interest  visited  by  the 
utepresentatives.  A  practical  demonstra- 
ItiicDn  of  clearing  land  was  made,  and  evi- 
cteBced  the  wisdom  of  the  Department  in 
baiTang  such  a  farm  in  that  new  country 
whej-B  settlers  might  see  and  learn  how  to 
proceed  to  clear  the  forests  and  break  and 
coiiqutT  the  strong  new  soil.  Much  build- 
ing was  going  on,  both  at  the  provincial 
farm  and  on  adjacent  farms. 

Some  fruit  trees  are  being  planted,  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  grow  to  perfection.  Al- 
though stove  wood  is  so  plentiful,  yet 
tamarac  stove  wood  was  selling  in  town 
for  $2.50  a  cord.  Crops  were  so  profitable, 
evidently,  that  the  farmers  had  not  time 
to  saw  wood  and  haul  it  to  town.  New 
roads  were  being  rapidly  opened  up  and 
old  ones  repaired. 

The  farmers  and  bu.siness  men  of  the 
north  w^ere  all  unanimous  in  expressing 
their    appreciation  of   a   visit    from  agri- 


cultural experts  from  older  Ontario  parts, 
feeling  confident  that  a  fair  and  just  re- 
port of  New  Ontario  would  attract  many 
who  would  otherwise  intend  to  leave  for 
the  west. 

F.  M.  CLEMENTS,  B.S.A.,  Elgin  Co. 

From  North  Bay  northward  to  Hailej-- 
bury,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seveni 
miles,  the  traveler — if  he  is  an  agricul- 
turalist— is  disappointed  in  the  country, 
but  at  this  point  there  is  a  change,  and 
instead  of  rocks  piled  on  rocks  in  a  solid 
mass,  we  see  opened  before  us  a  vast  agri- 
cultural country  at  present,  except  for  the 
clearings  on  the  farms  and  the  fire  devas- 
tations, well  wooded  with  tamarac  and 
.-spruce,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
])oplar.  Except  in  odd  sections  where  the 
rock  crops  out  from  here  to  Cochrane  and 
even  beyond,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  miles,  the  .soil  and  the  qual- 
ity of  growth  varies  but  little. 

iVt  first  the  soil  appears  wet  and  sour, 
but  when  we  consider  that  drainage  un- 
til the  advent  of  the  settler,  about  ten 
years  ago,  was  only  natural,  with  the  wa- 
ter courses  and  hollows  filled  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Forty  years  ago  the  site  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country  from 
which   I   am    writing   was   a   pestilential 
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A  view  of  that  much  talked  of  place  — Cobalt 


This  burnt  district  is  close   to   the   Porcupine   gold   fields. 
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the  great    fire. 


swamp,  but  drainage  and  "civilization'' 
have  made  it  a  garden.  So  can  we  ex- 
pect the  same  results  in  New  Ontario. 

As  yet  the  clearings  are  small,  but  the 
settler  is  feeling  his  way  carefully  and 
studying  his  soil  and  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  his  crops  are  exceptional  and 
as  good  as  any  seen  by  the  writer  in  the 
west  in  the  summer  of  1909,  though  nor 
so  extensive.  The  country  is  exceptional- 
ly well  adapted  to  hay,  clover  and  roots, 
and  this  year  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
those  crops  were  better,  on  the  average, 
there  than  in  old  Ontario,  the  soil  is  very 
retentive  of  moisture  and  consequently 
the  new  country  had  the  advantage  thi-; 
year.  It  is  without  doubt  the  poor  man's 
opportunity,  as  a  good  living  can  be  made 
from  the  pulpwood  and  the  work  in  the 
mines  until  the  land  is  cleared  and  his 
crops  are  harvested;  and  a  market  is  righ; 
at  his  door  for  all  the  hay,  grain  and  vege- 
tables that  he  can  produce  for  years.  The 
mines  have  attracted  many  people  to  the 
country,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
demand  here  will  increase  fully  as  fast  ol' 
faster  than  the  products  from  the  farm. 
It  is  the  miners,  not  the  farmers,  who 
have  advertised  the  country;  the  latter 
are  keeping  quiet  and  reaping  the  harvest 
as  the  miners  demand  their  food  ipro- 
ducts. 


Undoubtedly  with  the  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  hay  and  grain,  the  country  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  stock  and  dairy 
section  very  quickly,  and  as  it  is  being 
peopled  with  some  of  the  best  from  north- 
ern Europe  and  from  old  Ontario  we  can 
look  for  a  more  scientific  development, 
agriculturally,  than  we  have  in  some  other 
sections  of  Canada  where  there  is  a  mixed 
foreign  population,  living  in  colonies,  that 
in  their  home  lands  did  not  understand 
production  as  we  understand  it  in  Ontario 
or  Canada. 


Wheat  on   the  Monteith    Experimental    Farm. 
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tnng  the   big   hay   crop 


Thornloe.       Clover  grows 


ithirno   trouble   at  all. 


D.  A.  MACKENZIE,  B.S.A.,  Victoria  Co. 

Nature  has  given  Northern  Ontario 
three  great  assets,  namely:  fertile  soil, 
healthful  climate,  and  plenty  of  pure 
water.  Coupled  with  these  blessings  is  the 
ability  to  grow  a  variety  of  the  best  crops 
for  animal  production,  such  as,  grasses, 
clovers,  cereals  and  roots.  Given  these  ad- 
vantages, what  country  would  not  be  rich? 
All  that  is  necessary  is  the  settler. 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  in  old 
Ontario  have  to  see  this  great  country  to 
appreciate  its  possibilities.  On  our  recent 
trip  I  was  impressed  most  by  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  clover,  both  common  Red 
and  Alsike,  the  latter  growing  everywhere 
by  the  roadside  and  at  that  time,  August 
1st,  full  of  good,  plump  seed. 

Mixed  farming  and  dairying  will  be  the 
rule  in  the  north  country,  and  with  the 
splendid  transportation  facilities  provided 
and  its  ever  expanding  home  market,  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  offered  to 
the  settler  are  unrivalled. 


in   New  Ontario  g.v/ 
choicest  of  vegetables 


It  Lake  and  Town  from  the  T.  &  N,  O. 
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W.  H.  SMITH,  B.S.A.,  Muskoka. 

At  first  siglit  Muskoka  does  not  pre- 
sent to  tlie  eye  of  the  agriculturist  the  de- 
lightful aspect  which  it  reveals  to  the 
toui'ist,  for,  with  its  rugged  wooded 
heights,  its  rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  it  is  to 
the  tourist,  the  spot  ideal.  It  is  only  after 
carefully  sizing  up  the  situation  that  the 
real  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  coun- 
try are  impressed  ui)on  one.  At  present, 
what  strikes  the  observer  most  is  the  scar- 
city of  stock  where  good  pasture  is  so 
al)undant.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  grow- 
ing grain  and  timothy  hay  to  sell  on  the 
market,  consequently  have  not  feed  for 
wintering  anything  like  the  amount  of 
stock  that  their  pastures  will  carry.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  in  an  almost  ideal 
sheep  country,  few  are  to  be  seen.  Mus- 
koka mutton  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
flavor,  and  could  command  an  unlimited 
market.  In  sheepraising  alone  the  Mus- 
koka farmer  has  a  vast  opportunity  before 
him. 

To  my  mind,  the  keynote  of  successful 
agriculture  in  Muskoka  is  the  practice  of 
intensive  methods  of  handling  the  areas 
of  good  tillable  land.  As  the  soil  varies 
from  a  good  strong  clay  loam  to  a  com- 
paratively light  sand  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  varied  accordingly. 

Vegetables,  strawberries  and  bush  fruits 
do  remarkabl}'-  well  here.  Apples  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  the  pests  so  com- 
mon in  older  Ontario,  but  some  experi- 
menting, as  to  the  varieties  most  suitable 
to  this  section,  needs  to  be  done.  La.st 
week  I  visited  a  small  orchard  composed 
mostly  of  Duche.ss  trees.  These  were  all 
loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  I 
never  saw  a  cleaner  lot  of  fruit,  not  a 
wormy  apple  apparent.  These  apples 
were  well  colored  and  had  an  excellent 
flavor.  The  orchard  has  not  been  .sprayed 
or  pruned  since  it  was  ."et  out. 

At  present  the  farmers  are  not  produc- 
ing one-third  the  amount  of  produce  (but- 
ter, eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables)  requireil 
liy  the  residents  of  Iluntsville,  and  the  vast 
inimber  of  tourists  and  campers  who  come 
here  annually,  would  only  be  too  pleased 
to  secure  fresh  produce  in  preference  to 
having  it  shipped  in  from  other  parts. 


S.  E.  TODD,  B.S.A.,  Lambton  Co. 

From  Liskeard  northward  as  far  a^ 
we  traveled  to  the  Falls  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
very  much  further  northward  and  for 
many  mile  east  and  west,  there  lies  a 
great  belt  of  fertile  land,  which  has  been 
wrongly  named  clay  because  it  is  of  such 
calcareous  nature  that  it  is  really  not  a  clay 
proper.  Wherever  the  land  has  been  clear- 
ed, crops  of  grain,  hay,  clover  and  roots 
were  growing  luxuriantly.  The  fact  that 
clover  grew  almost  spontaneously,  being 
found  in  every  conceivable  place,  was  good 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  land  to  pro- 
duce crops.  The  root  crops  were  especial- 
ly fine  in  appearance. 

The  timl)er  is  mainly  spruce,  used  for 
pulpwood.  In  clearing  the  land,  the  set- 
tler takes  off  his  first  harvest  of  pulpwood 
and  firewood.  The  work  of  getting  rid  of 
the  stumps  is  not  so  difScult  as  would  be 
anticipated,  in  that  after  the  "bush"  has 
been  burnt  a  couple  of  times,  the  stumps 
are  easily  removed.  The  larger  stumps 
can  be  blown  to  pieces  by  dynamite,  whicli 
is  not  a  costly  method.  This  district  has 
been  advertised  as  the  poor  man's  coun- 
try, and  it  is  essentially  so,  but  it  is  also 
the  land  of  opportunities  for  the  man 
with  capital,  who  desires  to  go  into  exten- 
sive farming.  Large  sections  can  be  se- 
cured at  little  cost,  and  as  the  grasses  and 
clovers  grow  so  luxuriant  in  all  the  sla.sh- 
ings,  the  feeding  of  stock  is  abundantly 
provided  for.     The  growth  of  clover  and 
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roots  will  _  supply  plenty  of  fodder  for 
winter.  Dairying  and  sheep  raising  should 
be  very  profitable. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  New  On- 
tario should  not  eventually  become  as 
great  an  agricultural  asset  to  Canada  as 
any  similar  area  of  the  west.  It  is  situated 
in  as  favorable  latitude,  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  distance  to  market  is  no  greater 
than  is  any  portion  of  the  west.  Old  On- 
tario offers  some  advantages  of  climate 
and  possibilities  of  production  that  New 
Ontario  can  never  hope  to  offer,  but  a  com- 
parison of  Old  Ontario  and  New  Ontario 
is  scarcely  just,  rather  a  comparison  of 
New  Ontario  and  western  Canada  would 
be  more  equitable,  and  in  such  a  com- 
parison New  Ontario  would  be  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  west. 


J.  E,  SMITH.  Norfolk  Co. 

Between  North  Bay  and  New  Lis- 
keard  lies  the  highest  of  Northern 
Ontario.  Here  nature  reigns  supreme 
in  hills,  stream  and  valley.  Bold, 
barren  outcroppings  of  rock  alternate  with 
the  scores  of  tempting  lakes  and  net  work 
of  pine  and  spruce  forests.  Surely  this  is 
the  fisherman's  dream,  with  its  hundreds 
of  tiny  lakes  ensconsed  in  this  primeval 
wilderness:  This  is  the  hunter's  paradise. 


I  Angora   goats   feeding   in   a   field  near    the    Soo. 

At  Lake  Temagami,  summer  resorts  pro- 
vide all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  mod- 
ern life.  This,  too,  is  the  region  where 
the  prospector  has  scoured  the  rocks  in 
feverish  search  of  nature's  hidden  wealth. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cobalt  the  character 
of  the  country  changes.  We  leave  behind 
the  rocks  and  the  pines  and  enter  the  first 
clay  belt.  Haileybury  and  New  Liskeard, 
both  situated  on  Lake  Temi.«kaming,  are 
at  the  doorway  of  this  great  expanse  of 
arable  land. 

The  first  important  stop  was  made  at 
New  Liskeard,  a  flourishing  centre,  beau- 
tifully located  and  like  Haileybury,  it? 
sister  town  and  rival,  with  every  prospect 


Home  of  a   happy  German  settler   near   Mathe 


Cabbage   garden  in   the  foreground. 
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On   the   Experimental    Farm    at    Monteith. 


of  a  bright  commercial  future.  Here  the 
line  of  the  railroad  was  left  and  for  twen- 
ty miles  the  party  drove  north  and  west 
through  as  promising  an  area  of  rich 
agricultural  land  as  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  old  Ontario.  The  soil  is  invari- 
ably a  clay  loam  with  a  heavy  covering  of 
humus,  too  much  of  which  has  unfortun- 
ately in  some  cases  been  burned  off  in  the 
clearing  of  the  land.  A  heavy  clay  sub- 
soil pervades  this  area  but  the  bulk  of  the 
land  is  sufficiently  rolling  to  afford  natur- 
al air  and  water  drainage.  In  other  parts 
underdrainage  will  be  required  to  give 
the  best  returns.  But  the  productiveness 
of  these  lands  is  fully  established  in  the 
crops  of  the  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  acre 
clearings  which  go  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  settler.  The  grain  and  root  crops 
seemed  scarcely  affected  by  the  dry  season. 
Red  and  alsike  clover  abounds  everywhere 
— in  the  meadows,  by  the  roadside,  in  the 
chopping* — in  fact  it  has  become  as  a  weed 
in  this  north  land.  Its  luxuriant  growth 
only  bespeaks  the  imprisoned  wealth  of 
the  rich  soil. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Newton,  the  first 
settler,  brought  his  family  and  possessions 
up  the  Little  Wal)i  River,  and  until  the 
railroad  crept  parallel  to  his  clearing,  he 
brought  in  his  supplies  but  once  a  year. 
To-day  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  district  in 


which  seven  new,  up-to-date  barns  have 
been  reared  this  spring.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressive Farmers'  and  Women's  Institute 
and  modern  methods  of  farming  are  in 
evidence  everywhere. 

The  entire  country  from  Haileybury  to 
Cochrane  is  timbered  with  valuable  spruce, 
pine,  white  wood,  cedar  and  birch,  and 
ever  and  anon  the  hum  of  a  little  mill 
marks  the  progress  of  the  lumberman. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  pulp- 
wood  and  the  lines  of  piles  at  the  sidings 
indicates  the  winter  occupation  of  the 
homeseekers. 

In  returning  to  Englehart,  a  stop  was 
made  at  Monteith  to  visit  the  Experiment- 
al Farm.  Here  some  800  acres  of  land 
has  been  set  apart,  though  only  about  100 
has  so  far  been  cleared.  An  interesting 
incident  of  the  afternoon  was  a  visit  to  a 
German  settler  near  Mathcson.  Around 
the  stout  log  shack  of  his  homestead  rust- 
led as  good  a  crop  of  oats  as  could  be  seen 
in  old  Ontario.  A  neat  garden  brightened 
their  home  and  four  lusty  children  filled 
the  doorway.  This  man  had  come  direct 
from  Brazil,  and  although  the  broad- 
shouldered  housewife  declared  emphatical- 
ly that  the  country  was  too  cold,  the  man 
told  the  crowd  he  had  come  to  Canada  be- 
cause she  had  always  been  sick. 
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Two-year   old   strawberry   patch   in   the  Algoma  Expeiimental  Station. 


In  the  evening  some  sixty  members  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  the  King- 
Edward  Hotel,  the  party  being  guests  of 
the  Englehart  Agricultural  Society.  A 
spicy  programme  had  been  arranged  and 
the  visiting  agriculturists  were  privileged 
to  get  in  touch  with  many  prominent  and 
successful  farmers  of  the  district,  to  se- 
cure their  impressions  of  the  country,  and 
catch  some  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Northern  Ontario  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ambitious  sons  of  Old  On- 
tario farmers;  homeseekers  without  avail- 
able capital,  with  nothing  except  his 
strong  arms,  his  own  intelligence  and  a 
determination  to  succeed.  Here  he  can 
shortly  secure  for  himself  that  independ- 
ence that  is  only  possible  to  those  who  have 
broad  acres  of  their  own  and  a  home  where 
contentment  and  happiness  reigns.  To 
the  poor  man  it  is  a  land  that  offers  labor 
in  abundance  and  good  wages.  It  pro- 
vides a  harvest  for  his  reaping.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  land  for  the  slothful,  the  idle — 
for  weak  and  spineless  men.  Pioneer  life 
as  in  the  older  days  demands  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers.  It  demands  a  type  that  is 
willing  to  endure  some  privation  and  dis- 
advantages if  160  acres  of  the  best  land  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  is  to 
be  called  his  own.  The  great  clay  belt  of 
Northern  Ontario  comprises  approximate- 
ly 16,000,000_acres  of  productive  soil.  The 
climate  in  this  northern  district  presents 


no  obstacle  to  successful  farming.  Destruc- 
tive summer  frosts  are  unknown.  The 
winters,  it  is  true,  are  cold,  but  the  air  is 
dry  and  the  forest  shelters  from  the  terrors 
of  the  western  blizzard. 

What  kind  of  farming  is  this  great 
northland  likely  to  develop?  Judging  by 
conditions  one  would  say  that  it  will  like- 
ly become  a  great  grain,  stock  and  dairy 
country.  Fodder  grows  rapidly  and  lux- 
uriantly. Timothy  and  clover  excels  any- 
thing seen  in  older  Ontario.  Peas,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat  are  grown  successfully 
and  the  quality  in  every  district  was  ex- 
ceptional. For  vegetables,  field  roots  and 
potatoes,  the  country  with  its  long  daylight 
hours  seems  to  be  ideal.  In  twenty  years 
Northern  Ontario  farmers  will  be  produc- 
ing beef,  mutton,  cheese  and  butter  rival- 
ling old  Ontario. 


Prosperity   reiens   here   on   a  New  Ontario   farm. 
—Photo  by  A.  D.  McInlosh.StirUng. 


The  Canadian  Farmer's  Daughter 
— Her  Social  Life 


By 

Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


THE  social  life  of  young  people  all  the 
world  over  is  almost  wholly  a  matter 
of  instincts  and  affinities.  The  de- 
sire for  gregariousness  is  a  basic  principle 
in  human  nature.  It  is  that  which  makes 
the  prairie  farmer's  wife,  in  her  lonely 
home,  look  back  to  the  single  term 'or  year 
at  boarding  school  which  she  enjoyed  in 
girlhood,  as  the  exiled  Eve  must  have 
looked  back  on  Eden.  Life  is  a  desert 
drear,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
para.  What  good  times  she  had  with 

her  schooi-iii..tes ;  what  midnight  feasts; 
what  not  very  inicj^uitous  but  exciting  es- 
capades ;  what  an  endless  series  of  interest- 
ing events!  How  witty  and  gay  the  other 
girls  were,  and  what  a  favorite  she  herself 
was  with  one  or  more  of  the  teachers.  And 
yet  when  these  rose-colored  reminiscences 
are  carefully  analyzed,  we  perceive  that 
the  "good  times"  w^ere  such  as  a  collection 
of  colts  might  have  had,  who,  after  sniff- 
ing a  minute  or  two  at  each  other,  gallop 
together  around  the  pasture  and  kick  up 
their  innocent  unhardened  hoofs;  the  in- 
digestible midnight  repast,  sticky  with 
sweets  and  smelling  of  pickles,  would  have 
held  not  one  single  gleam  of  pleasure 
had  it  not  been  shared  with  one  or 
more  half-scared  half-giggling  school 
friends;  the  events  which  brimmed  the 
whole  of  life's  horizon  then  are  seen 
in  the  light  of  maturer  years  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  record,  except  in 
the  all-embracing  columns  of  a  college 
journal;  and  the  laughing,  light-hearted 
girls  have  developed,  not  into  saints  and 
sages,  Rosa  Bonheurs  and  George  Eliots, 
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but  as  wives  and  mothers  are  serving"  as 
human  nature's  daily  food,  robbed  of  the 
whipped  cream  and  candied-fruit^liko 
flavors  that  formerly  made  them  seem  al- 
most too  fair  and  fine  for  earth.  Never- 
theless the  years  that  bring  the  inevitable 
yoke  are  unable  to  destroy  the  bliss  of 
youthful  companionship,  as  seen  through 
the  rosy  light  of  memory. 

Next  to  air,  food  and  rest,  the  need  for 
congenial  society  asserts  itself  probably 
most  strongly  in  Canadian  farm  women, 
because  they  have  suffered  most  from  its 
deprivation.  Just  as  the  half -starved 
child  is  invariably  the  heaviest  eater  in 
after  years,  so  the  young  girl  who  has  been 
prisoned  in  the  nunnery  of  a  snow-buried 
or  grass-enshrouded  farm,  is  filled  wdth  a 
fathomless  longing  to  see  the  world,  to  find 
new  friends  and  associates,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  live  instead  of  vegetating.  Friendly 
letters  and  frequent  periodicals  do  not 
wholly  satisfy  the  need.  The  lonely 
rancher  depends  almost  as  much  on  his 
mail  as  on  his  meals,  but  the  intervals  of 
reading  must  be  filled  with  hard  work  to 
help  him  forget  that,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  "it  is  pleasant  to  be  solitary  when 
your  friends  are  with  you  to  share  the 
pleasure." 

Unless  the  average  farmer's  daughter 
intends  to  be  a  teacher,  or  her  parents  in- 
tend her  to  be  one,  it  is  too  frequently  sup- 
posed that  a  common-school  education,  en- 
abling her  to  read,  write  and  make  out  the 
grocery  bill,  is  "good  enough."  Conse- 
quently, with  so  limited  a  mental  outlook 
that  she  has  few  resources  within  herself, 
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she  is  stranded  at  home  in  her  early  teens, 
dependent  on  her  church  and  Sunday- 
school,  and  on  the  chance  entertainments 
of  the  neighborhood,  for  whatever  social 
zest  she  is  to  find  in  existence.  It  is  hardly 
[)ossible  to  overrate  the  good  work  of  the 
church  in  rural  communities.  It  is  the 
nucleus  of  social  and  religious  life;  but 
it  is  a  truism  that  young  men  are  falling 
away  in  their  attendance  on  worship,  and 
the  young  girl  who  finds  herself,  week 
after  week,  listening  to  a  sermon  preached 
to  a  congregation  of  middle-aged  married 
men  and  women,  with  a  stray  old  bachelor 
or  engaged  young  man  or  confirmed  old 
maid  in  attendance,  may  be  pardoned  if 
:she  finds  the  social  outlook  somewhat  lack- 
iig  in  variety  and  flavor.  If  she  is  a  deep- 
hearted,  earnest-purposed  girl,  with  a  keen 
.sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  contempt  for 
"miserable  aims  that  end  in  self,"  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  the  social  side  of 
her  nature  should  be  developed.  But  as 
■a  rule  the  unsatisfied  desire  of  the  Can- 
adian country  girl  is  to  "get  away" — to 
turn  from  the  plain  bread  and  milk  of 
life,  no  matter  how  wholesome  it  may  be, 
.and  taste  the  syllabubs  and  pastries,  the 
.spices  and  condiments  of  a  new  and  un- 
tried existence. 

I  knew  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of 
.an  English  gentleman,  who,  coming  to 
Canada  many  years  ago,  selected  one  of 
the  most  picture.sque  farms  in  Ontario  for 
his  home.  Every  member  of  his  large 
family  set  about  making  their  abode  as 
beautiful  as  nature  and  art  combined 
could  make  it.  The  flower  beds  set  in  the 
.spacious  green  lawn,  the  shade  trees  with 
alluring  garden  seats  beneath  them,  the 
beautifully-kept  vegetable  garden  and 
peach  orchard,  long,  vine-draped  veranda 
and  sunny-windowed  rooms,  seemed  to 
surround  a  family  that  had  nothing  lefc 
to  wish  for.  The  hills  about  this  favored 
home  were  so  steep  that  their  friends 
laughingly  called  their  agricultural  ope- 
rations, "perpendicular  farming,"  and  one 

of  them  declared  that  going  to  the  A 's 

was  like  traveling  to  heaven — the  way  up 
there  was  steep,  but  you  were  well  reward- 
ed when  you  reached  the  top.  The  family 
had  brought  with  them  from  England  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  exclusiveness  that 
kept  them  somewhat  isolated,  although 
they  were  on  calling  terms  with  the  oldest 


and  most  aristocratic  families  in  near-by 
villages.  The  young  girl  I  have  referred 
to  was  api^arently  free  from  all  trouble 
and  care,  as  she  was  the  youngest  of  the 
family  and  indeed  the  pet  of  her  numer- 
ous sisters.  And  yet,  in  a  burst  of  con- 
fidence, with  clenched  hands  and  tears 
of  rage  on  her  cheeks,  this  refined  and 
well-bred  girl  of  twenty  once  told  me  she 
hated  her  Hie— hated  it,  HATED  it! 
That  she  often  felt  like  knocking  her  head 
against  one  of  the  beautiful  trees  on  the 
lawn  until  she  had  "batted  her  worthies* 
brains  out."  This  sounds  like  violent  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  my  own,  but  is  an  accur- 
ate report  of  that  used  by  a  gentle  and 
charmjng  girl,  whose  contentment  was 
supposed  to  equal  her  good  fortune. 

Lest  the  reader's  sympathies  may  be 
unduly  aroused,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
.she  never  did  "bat"  her  brains  out,  but,  in- 
stead, devoted  them  to  the  good  womanly 
work  of  ministering  to  the  sick  in  a  New 
York  hospital,  and  she  is  now  in  the  "wild- 
est and  wooliest"  part  of  the  west,  pur- 
suing her  chosen  vocation,  and  enjoying 
with  every  breath  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  coming  into  that  direct  and  vital 
contact  with  other  human  beings  and  their 
needs,  that  her  sheltered  and  flower-fram- 
ed girlhood  never  knew. 

AVho  has  not  known  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  farmer  accept  a  beggarly  clerkship  in 
the  nearest  city,  at  a  pittance  barely  large 
enough  to  pay  her  board — exchanging 
her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage — and 
for  what?  Not  for  money.  She  could 
earn  more  by  selling  cabbages  or  chickens ; 
but  the  need  of  a  keener  and  more  varied 
social  life  than  she  was  able  to  find  in  the 
country  tempted  her  to  throw  away  all 
the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  questionable  attractions  of  town.  T 
know  one  wealthy  farmer,  whose  four 
girls  were  to  inherit  $10,000  apiece,  but 
who  has  "spoiled  it  all"  by  declaring  that 
he  would  take  a  shotgun  to  any  young 
man  who  wanted  to  make  "easy  money" 
by  "snooping"  around  one  of  his  girls. 
As  a  result,  one  of  the  daughters  has  for- 
feited her  fortune  by  eloping  with  a  thor- 
oughly worthy  young  man,  two  others  are 
making  a  bare  living  in  the  nearest  town, 
where  they  have  ample  opportunities  for 
meeting  with  unworthy  specimens  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  the  fourth,  "an  outrand- 
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out  crank,"  has  elected  to  live  with  her 
father. 

The  imagination  of  a  young  girl,  or  for 
that  matter  of  a  young  boy,  is  never  so 
vivid  as  it  is  between  tlie  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty.  The  insignificant  little  school- 
girl you  pass  on  the  cross  roads,  without 
a  second  glance,  as  you  sweep  by  on  the 
railway  train,  is  by  no  means  a  common 
country  lassie  in  a  cotton  or  woolen  gown. 
Look  into  her  mind  and  you  will  see  that 
she  is  the  Lady  Rosamond  Earlscourt,  en- 
tering her  limousine  amou'^'  a  i-elect  com- 
pany of  deferential  attendants,  and  giv- 
ing a  slight  inclination  of  her  beautiful 
head  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Richmond, 
otherwi:ve  the  freckled  lad,  badly  in  need 
of  a  hair-cut,  who  is  trudging  beside  her. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  riotous 
wealth  of  youthful  imagination?  Noth- 
ing, except  to  meet  it  fairly  and  squarely 
with  a  great  variety  of  wdiolesome,  every- 
day realities.  The  girl  who,  properly  ac- 
companied, is  allowed  to  go  to  winter  fro- 
lickings  and  summer  festivals,  to  get  up 
"corn  roasts"  in  fall  and  flower-hunts  in 
spring,  and  birthday  celebrations  for  every 
very  old  or  moderately  young  person  in 
the  neighborhood,  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  wed  a  desirable  young  man  than  the 


girl  who  has  been  tenderly  .sheltered  from 
the  wiles  of  mixed  company.  The  hot- 
house fancy  of  the  latter  will  endow  with 
God-like  attributes  the  first  crude  youth 
who  deigns  to  notice  her,  and  if  his  ad- 
vances are  discouraged  by  her  parents  an 
elopement  may  confidently  be  looked  for. 
"The  cure  for  freedom's  ills  is  freedom 
still."  Many  a  country  girl  might  ex- 
claim : 

"  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

Opportunities  for  social  enjoyment  are 
not  so  common  in  the  country  that  there 
is  danger  of  our  farmer  girls  going  in  for 
a  giddy  round  of  pleasure.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  necessary  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers — more  especially  the  latter — 
should  encourage  their  growing  girls  to  go 
skating  and  sleigh-riding,  picnicking  and 
merry-making  in  general.  Let  the  young 
folks  go  nutting  or  berrying  by  the  wa- 
gon-load instead  of  in  decorous  groups  of 
two  or  three.  There  is  safety  and  sym- 
pathy in  numbers.  The  strength  of  a 
young  person  is  in  his  or  her  emotions. 
When  these  emotions  are  bottled  up  look 
out  for  an  explosion. 
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Winter  Gardening 


By 
Winnifred  Cotter 


NOTE — The  love  of  plants  is  inherent  in  the  lives  of  Cana- 
dians. Good  cheer  comes  into  a  home  ivith  a  growing  lily  or 
Narcissus.  Not  everyone  knows  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  their 
flower  efforts.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  singularly  successful 
with  house  plants. — Editor. 
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PEOPLE  often  say  to  me  in  February 
or  March,  when  my  rooms  are  aj^low 
with  bloom,  "You  do  have  such  luck 
with  your  bulbs.  How  do  you  manage 
it?"  Very  likely  adding,  "Do  you  burn 
gft^  in  your  house?" 

Now  I  have  a  great  objection  to  the 
word  luck.  I  don't  think  the  element  of 
chance  figures  very  largely  in  the  game  of 
flower-growing,  or  in  many  others  for  that 
matter.  Common  sense  does,  and  really 
that,  with  a  little  experience  and  a  great 
deal  of  reminiscent  satisfaction  are  my 
only  qualifications  for  either  raising  flow- 
ers or  telling  you  how  I  do  it. 

I  always  choose  the  prettiest  day  in 
early  October  I  can  find  for  going  to  select 
my  bulbs.  I  make  a  little  festivity  of  it. 
It  is  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  domestic 
duties  that  this  season  with  its  return  to 
town  after  four  months  absence  entails.  I 
go  down  town  in  my  best  hat  and  .spirits. 
Of  course  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  down 
town.  A  catalogue  will  do  just  as  well. 
But  I  like  the  inside  of  a  seedsman's  .shop 
with  its  fragrant  odors  and  its  pyramids 
of  shiny  brown  bulbs.  I  like  to  see  too, 
what  they  have  new  in  the  way  of  dishes 
for  growing  bulbs.  They  never  do  have 
anything  new,  but  one  always  cheri.shes 
hope  in  this  world. 

I  always  choose  the  most  sympathetic 
looking  clerk  I  can  find.  It  pays.  Last 
year  it  was  a  fluffy-haired  young  woman 


who  evinced  a  quite  personal  interest  in 
my  affairs.  Summing  up  my  account  and 
throwing  off  a  fraction  of  the  really  appal- 
ling amount  it  came  to,  she  remarked 
briskly,  "There  now,  don't  say  I  never  did 
nothing  for  you!"  I  accepted  it  meekly. 
I  knew  I  had  unconsciously  doffed  that 
stoic  dignity  I  endeavor  to  maintain  in  the 
average  Canadian  shop,  and  in  my  child- 
like joy  over  bulb-buying  had  made  my- 
self "easy."  She  was  unaware  that  instead 
of  being  merely  a  very  prosaic  customer 
in  a  du-sty  seed-sman's  shop  buying  bulbs, 
I  was  wandering  in  enchanted  worlds 
among  waxen  bells  and  translucent  cups 
piled  high  with  fairy  gold. 

Narci-ssus,  daffodils  (the  big  trumpet- 
shaped  single  ones),  Chinei^e  lilies  and  tu- 
lips, I  get  .sparingly,  though  some  of  the 
"parrot"  varieties  (which  the  seedsmen  al- 
ways discourage  your  attempting)  give 
.""plendid  re.sults  and  are  worth  any  trouble. 
My  best  resources  are  reserved  for  hya- 
cinths and  crocuses.  They  are  the  most 
dependable  and  give  the  widest  range.  Be- 
ing experienced,  I  bring  all  my  arts  to 
bear  on  the  clerk  at  this  juncture,  implor- 
ing him  to  see  that  only  sound,  good  cro- 
cuses are  sent  me — hand  picked,  so  to 
.spoak,  and  done  up  .separately  according  to 
color  and  kind.  The  hyacinths  I  get  of 
the  best  named  varieties,  particularly  those 
destined  for  vase  culture.  Singles  are  pre- 
ferred again,  and  my  own  choice  is  for 
n9   s^ 
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the  lighter  shades,  pale  blues,  ivory  or 
coffee  tints  of  yellow  and  white  also. 
Pinky  tones  and  red  are  often  very  satis- 
factory too.  The  little  feathery  Roman 
hyacinths  are  very  charming  and  sturdy 
bloomers.  They  go  best  in  pots — three  or 
four  together.  It  is  well  to  get  a  few 
pounds  of  prepared  earth  (a  cent  a  pound) 
to  mix  with  your  own  back  yard  variety — 
unless  it  is  a  great  dealer  better  than  mine. 

The  next  soft,  sunny  day  we  are  blessed 
with,  I  slope  all  my  normal  and  natural 
duties  and  give  myself  up  to  an  orgie  of 
l)lanting  in  the  back  lawn.  This  is  a  gala 
day — the  most  joyous  of  the  month.  I 
am  oblivious  of  telephone  rings  and  callers 
and  every  other  earthly  nuisance. 

The  crocuses  come  first  being  my  spe- 
ial  pets.  They  go  into  the  pans  (or  pots 
if  preferred)  eight  or  ten  together  covered 
lightly  with  earth  right  up  to  their  little 
pink  noses.  The  best  hyacinths  go  into 
glasses,  the  water  just  grazing  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  The  broad  based  vases  seem 
to  me  preferable  to  the  taller  ones.  The 
paper-white  Narcissi  and  Chinese  lilies  are 
put  into  bowls  or  any  pretty  receptacle  up- 
on stony  beds,  and  with  water  up  to  their 
level  are  set  immediately  into  the  light. 
They  should  be  blooming  in  a  few  weeks 
— by  Christmas  at  the  latest. 

Now  here  comes  the  most  important 
point  for  amateur  winter  gardeners.  Put 
your  bulbs  in  the  coolest  and  darkest  place 
you  have.  This  doesn't  mean  under  the 
furnace  which  is  the  favorite  spot  I  find 
with  most  of  my  enthusiastic,  flower-smit- 
ten friends.  It  means  really  into  the  cold. 
That  is  where  Nature  puts  hers.  She  cov- 
ers them  up  with  blankets  of  snow.  A 
good  plan  in  the  management  of  all 
flowers  is  to  follow  Nature's  rule  just  as 
clo.sely  as  possible.  She  doesn't  often 
make  mistakes.  Besides  keeping  them 
cool — no,  cold — and  dark,  she  gives  them 
plenty  of  time  to  incubate,  and  doesn't 
bring  them  out  too  ."^oon.  Most  people  do. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  very  sensible,  fine 
woman,  of  whom  I  expected  better  things, 
lamented  to  me  last  winter  that  her  cro- 
ctises  had  been  a  complete  failure. 
"Why,"  I  replied,  "mine  aren't  out  yet. 
It's  too  early  for  them." 

"Oh,  mine  have  been  out  two  or  three 
weeks,"  she  confidently  announced.  They 
had  been  "in"  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  keeping  company  with  the  furnace. 


of  course.  Flowers  and  sunshine  are  com- 
plementary. The  former  will  never  reacli 
their  best  perfection  without  some  hours 
of  sunlight  each  day.  Therefore  don't 
bring  out  your  crocuses  until  you  can  in- 
sure them  reasonable  conditions.  Your 
indoor  crocu-«es  should  be  much  finer  and 
larger  than  those  that  bloom  outside, 
especially  if  you  keep  them  cool,  even  after 
introducing  to  the  light.  Never  leave 
blooming  flowers  in  heated  rooms  at  night. 
Take  another  hint  from  Nature  in  this  re- 
gard. You  can  even  improve  upon  her 
method  at  some  points,  by  regulating  the 
degrees  of  heat.  Plardier  bloom  as  well  as 
larger  will  reward  him  who  takes  the 
troutjle  to  put  all  flowering  bulbs  where  it 
is  cool  at  night.  If  I'm  very  lazy,  I  some- 
times compromise  with  my  conscience  to 
the  extent  of  just  setting  them  on  the  floor 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  instead  of 
leaving  them  on  tables  or  window-sills  to 
be  exhausted  with  the  morning  light.  But 
generally  I  carry  them  off  to  the  cool,  dark, 
ground-floor  closet,  which  is  a  redeeming 
feature  in  my  very  unmodern,  gas-lighted 
abode.  It  is  very  little  trouble.  Really, 
there  is  no  trouble  at  all  worth  counting 
about  having  winter  flowers.  While  they 
are  growing  their  roots  in  the  dark,  you 
water  them  once  a  week — perhaps  twice 
later,  when  they  .show  signs  of  develop- 
ment— just  enough  to  keep  the  earth  fair- 
ly moist.  The  bulbs  in  water  don't  even 
require  this  slight  attention.  By  no  means 
the  smallest  of  the  constant  delights  my 
winter  gardening  affords  is  the  w^eekly  or 
bi-weekly  watering.  To  take  off  the  paper 
coverings  (which  are  spread  to  insure 
darkness)  and  see  the  lovely  little  creamy 
s]iires  pushing  up  so  eagerly  to  the  light, 
sturdy  and  full  of  promise,  gives  me  a 
thrill  hardly  anything  else  has  power  to 
in  those  cold,  dark  days  when  the  world 
out-ide  is  frozen  up. 

The  tiny  circle  of  white  thread-like 
roots  in  the  hyacinth  vases  will  have  added 
an  inch  or  two  to  their  length  between 
each  visit.  Last  year  I  had  a  funny  ex- 
perience. Being  short  of  hyacinth  glasses 
I  put  some  late  comers  into  pint  gem  jars, 
exi)ecting  to  transfer  them  later  when  the 
first  occupant-*  of  the  va-^es  should  have 
retired  from  public  view.  But  the  first 
lot  refused  to  retire.  They  lasted  two  or 
three  weeks  on  the  first  showing  and  then 
sent  up  a  second  shaft  of  bloom.     Mean- 
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while  the  gem  jar  crop  rushed  ahead  with 
unwonted  vigor,  "touching  bottom,"  so  to 
speak,  in  no  time,  leaving  me  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  having  a  fine  lot  of  flowering 
hyacinths  ready  for  presentation  to  friends 
in  quite  unpresentable  shape.  It  looked 
almost  as  though  holding  back  the  little 
things  had  increased  their  vitality  and 
eagerness,  just  as  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
versity sometimes  proves  a  developmental 
agency  in  human  lives. 

Now  I  wonder  if  I've  got  everything  in. 
Suppose  we  recapitulate. 

1st.  Get  good  bulbs,  and  plant  in  Oc- 
tober or  early  November. 

2nd.  Put  both  pots  and  vases  away  in 
a  cold  and  dark  place  (keeping  earth 
moist)  until  roots  are  well  formed  and 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  sunshine  when  the 
flowers  come  on. 

3rd.  After  bringing  into  the  light  (it 
is  well  to  protect  the  roots  in  the  glasses 
from  too  strong  light)  still  keep  them 
cool  as  possible,  especially  at  night. 

You  will  want,  of  course,  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  and  so  will  be  careful  to 
bring  out  the  most  advanced  first. 

The  bulbs  after  blooming  may  be  best 
preserved  for  further  use  by  gradually 
drying  away  and  then  being  wrapped  in 
paper  and  put  in  a  cool,  dry  place  over 
summer.  Plant  again  as  usual  in  the  fall, 
but  it  will  pay  best  to  use  these  for  outside 
culture  only.  Growing  in  water  exhausts 
a  bulb,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
it  the  care  necessary  for  house  culture, 
though  I  have  had  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens from  a  second  growth  in  the  house. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  appearance 


of  the  bulb,  of  course.  Certainly  in  the 
case  of  crocuses,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
have  any  but  the  best.  Few  people  realize 
what  exquisite  results  may  be  had  from 
a  handful  of  crocuses.  Florists  rarely 
grow  them,  probably  because  of  their  deli- 
cacy. But  they  are  thrillingly  beautiful. 
Each  bulb  will  produce  five  or  six  flowers, 
and  a  pot  of  these  great  purple  or  white 
cups  in  among  their  grass-like  foliage  is  a 
lovely  thing  to  behold  on  a  windy  March 
morning. 

I  saw  ever  so  many  people  stop  to  steal 
glances  at  a  pot  of  them  in  a  doctor's 
house  on  Bloor  street  last  spring.  And  I 
saw  something  that  looked  very  much  like 
tears  in  an  English  gentlewoman's  face 
when  her  eyes  unexpectedly  fell  upon  a 
nest  of  them  in  full  bloom. 

The  yellow  varieties  come  first,  but  are 
smaller  and  shorter  lived.  The  great 
purple  ones  are  favorites,  also  the  delicate 
lilac  stripe  and  white.  Don't  bother  with 
fancy  varieties.  They  are  too  tiny  and 
fragile  to  be  worth  while. 

The  joy  of  sheltering  these  little  sealed- 
up  cases  of  potential  life  and  bringing 
them  into  loveliness  is  perhaps  not  for 
all.  There  are  divers  gifts — many  road.s 
out  from  our  little  individual  selves  into 
the  larger  world  of  beauty  and  life,  but 
to  those  who  care  for  flowers,  it  is  both  a 
ministry  and  a  solace  to  take  this  delicate 
means  of  enlarging  the  sum  of  earth's 
beauty.  To  me  these  fragile  forms  of  liv- 
ing loveliness  seem  like  a  link  to  the  vast 
and  nameless  forces  that  so  invisibly  work 
ahout  us  a  gift  from  something  beyond  us, 
itself  divinely  beautiful  and  friendly. 


AUTUMNAL    TINTS 

"October  is  the  month  for  painted  leaves.  .  .  . 
As  fruits  and  leaves  and  the  day  itself  acquire  a 
bright  tint  just  before  they  fall,  so  the  year  near  its 
setting.  October  is  its  sunset  sky;  November  the 
later  twilight." 

Henry  D.  Thoreau:  Excursion. 


The  Woman's  Dress  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMERS  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


CHILD'S   DRESS. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  little  frock  is  the  yoke 
cut  in  one  with  the  panel  front  of  the  dress.  There 
is  also  a  square,  straight  yoke  across  the  back.  The 
balance  of  the  dress  is  gathered  and  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke. 

Batiste,  lawn,  dimity,  cashmere  and  fine  cheviot 
are  appropriate  for  this  style. 

The  pattern  5556  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  3  and  5  years. 
Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  tbe  office  of  this  paper. 


LADIES'    HOUSE    DRESS. 

The  house  dress  has  become  an  institution.  It  is 
far  more  tidy  in  appearance  than  a  wrapper  and  it 
is  also  quite  comfortable. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
of  many  styles  shown  in  these  simple  garments. 

The  waist  is  entirely  without  trimming,  the  clos- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  front,  the  neck  high  in  cut 
and  finished  with  a  turnover  collar,  while  the  bishop 
sleeve  ends  in  a  band  cuff,  and  may  be  cut  off  for 
whatever  length  is  desired. 
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The  skirt  has  seven  gores  and  will  cut  economic- 
ally from  even   narrow  materials. 

If  wash  materials  are  used  there  is  nothing  more 
serviceable  than  gingham,  either  in  its  plain  or  In 
the  mercerized  form.  Among  woolens,  cashmere, 
cheviot  and  challis  are  suitable. 

The  pattern  5217  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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CHILDREN'S    SET   OF    SHORT    CLOTHES. 

Cut  in  one  size.  The  cap  requires  %  yard,  27 
inches  wide,  Ms  yard  of  insertion  and  %  yard  of 
edging.  Coat  needs  2  yards  36  inches  wide,  3  yards 
of  insertion  and  SVs  yards  of  edging.  Yolie  dress 
needs  1%   yards  36  inches  wide,  3  yards  of  edging. 


3Vi  yards  of  insertion.  Bishop  dress  need  2%  yards 
27  inches  wide,  2  yards  of  insertion.  Night  drawers 
re<iuire  2  yards  27  inches  wide.  Kimona  needs  2 
yards  30  inclies  wide.  Petticoat  needs  1%  yards  36 
iuclies  wide,  with  3%  yards  of  edging  3%  inches 
wide,  and  the  drawers  require  %  yard  36  inches 
wide,  with  1  yard  of  edging.     Price  25  cents. 
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CHILD'S    NIGHT     DRAWERS. 

Night  drawers  are  excellent  for  cliildren  especi- 
ally iu  the  cold  of  winter  when  they  are  so  apt  to 
throw  off  the  bedding  and  take  cold. 

Made  with  a  seam  down  the  centre  of  the  front, 
the  two  side  portions  being  in  a  single  piece.  In 
the  back  this  seam  is  opened  for  the  fastening  of 
the  garment  and  below  the  waist  line  the  material 
is   arranged  as  with   an  ordinary   pair  of  drawers. 

Canton  flannel,  outing  flannel,  madras  and  sateen 
are  all  suitable. 


The  pattern  3379  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  3,  5,  7,  9  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%   yards  of  36-inch  material. 

DESIGN    FOB    SHAVING    PAD. 

A  shaving  pad  makes  a  useful  present  for  a  man, 
:ind  the  one  illustrated  may  be  embroidered  on  white 
or  colored  linen  or  any  plain  material  with  some 
body.  The  flowers  are  in  the  natural  forget-me-not 
blue  with  yellow  centers,  pink  buds  and  green  leaves; 
the  lettering  is  blue  and  the  edge  green.  The  linen 
may  be  pasted  directly  upon  the  cover  of  the  pad. 
Price  10  cents. 


Some  New  Hats 


No.   1  —  Draped   turban   of   purple    velvet,   trim- 
mings and  wings  in  natural  shades. 

No.  3  —  Small  lace  model    with   Tam   O'Shanter 
crown  of  brown  velvet  and  old  gold  metallic  roses 


No,  2  —  Model  in   King's  blue,  showing  the  new 
plaid  velvet  ribbon. 

No.  4  —  Black  and  white  model  featuring  winge 
as  a  trimming. 


Jottings  by  Grasmere 


THIS  IS  THE  PLOWING  MONTH. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  farm 
during  October  is  that  of  plowing.  As  a 
rule,  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  done 
this  season  so  far,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  that  has  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  No  farm  work  is  pleasant- 
er  where  the  plowman  has  the  straight 
work  ahead  of  him.  There  is  nothing 
healthier.  Possibly  there  is  none  more 
productive,  .«ince  upon  the  way  we  plow 
our  lands  depends  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  of  the  succeeding  crop.  On  natur- 
ally-drained land  it  is  the  wisest  course  to 
plow  in  short  lands.  Many  have  found  it 
a  good  killer  of  rubbish  to  plow  the  last 
time  in  drills. 

CLEAN   DITCHES. 

Every  water  furrow  should  be  cleaned 
out  afresh.  Every  Fall  Wheat  field  should 
have  its  outlets  for  surface  water  perfectl^v 

free.  The  cellar  drains  .should  be  inspect-  |  have  a  perfect  pack.  The  apples  for  home 
ed  and  every  precaution  taken  for  the  car-  iLuse  must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  and  not 
rying  off  of  surface  water.  It  is  a  goodjMtoo  many  together.  It  will  not  pay  to 
time  to  fix  up  the  eavetroughs  before  theWleave  the  bad  ones  with  the  good  ones,  as 
cold  weather  sets  in,  Hlone  bad  apple  will  soon  spoil  a  dozen. 


GATHERING  ROOTS. 

The  Mangels  will  be  harvested  this 
month,  as  these  are  easily  injured  by  frost. 
It  is  better  to  get  them  in  early.  Mangels 
and  Sugar  Beets  are  generally  pulled  and 
the  tops  twisted  off.  Carrots  can  be  thrown 
into  heaps  and  topped  at  leisure.  Turnips 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  taken  up  during  the  last  week 
of  the  month.  These  are  best  topped  with 
the  hoe. 

APPLE  HARVEST. 

As  is  noticed  in  the  opening  picture  this 
is  the  month  for  the  in-gathering  of  our 
apples.  During  the  first  two  weeks,  the 
frosty  air  adds  redness  to  the  Spy,  Bald- 
win and  others.  Great  care  should  be  tak- 
en in  handling,  for  apples  are  not  turnips. 
No  pa^'ker  should  be  allowed  to  send  out 
a  poorly  or  falsely  labeled  barrel  from  any 
respectable   farmer's  orchard.     We   must 
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THE  BENEFIT  OF  SHEEP. 

It  is  this  time  of  the  year  when  weeds 
are  rampart,  when  thistles  decorate  tlie 
fields  and  the  Goldenrod  lines  the  fence 
road,  that  the  advantage  of  a  few  sheep 
on  the  farm  is  most  opparent.  They  keep 
our  farms  clean  and  pay  for  this  privilege 
with  the  wool  on  their  backs.  By  all 
means  buy  in  a  few  ewe  lambs  now  and 
begin.  | 

CELERY   CAN   STAND   OUT. 

Celery  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
soil  as  long  as  possible.  About  November 
the  first  is  time  to  prepare  for  its  winter 
quarters.  Many  succeed  in  keeping  this 
crop  in  the  trenches  where  it  has  grown, 
by  covering  the  banks  with  hay  or  straw 
when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  hard. 

THE  HEN  HOUSE. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  heard  in 
Canada  this  year  over  the  prevalence  of 
those  tiny  parasites  in  the  hen  house. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  now  before 
winter  sets  in  and  that  is,  a  thorough 
cleaning.  The  nests,  the  roosts,  boards 
and  litter  must  be  removed  and  covered 
with  kerosene  thoroughly.  Air  the  place, 
and,  if  necessary,  treat  the  fowls  individu- 
ally. As  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  in  the 
garden,  let  the  hens  have  the  run  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 

CATTLE  FEEDING. 

Last  year  Ontario  fed  the  North- West 
cattle  in  large  numbers,  paying  high  prices 
and  securing  lower  returns  than  they  ex- 
pected. This  year  there  is  likely  to  be 
very  little  stock  or  cattle  shipped  from  the 
West.  Feeders  will  likely  be  scarce.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  fill  your  barn  early, 
as  you  will  then  have  the  best  choice  of 
stock  in  your  neighborhood.  Dehorn  the 
cattle  when  the  weather  is  favorable  and 
the  flies  have  left.  The  farmer  can  do 
this  himself  if  he  takes  care  in  the  disin- 
fecting and  does  not  allow  the  cattle  to 
run  to  the  strawstack  to  get  dirt  and  chalf 
in  the  wounds. 

THE    FALL    FAIRS. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  miss  all  tht' 
Fall  Fairs  in  his  neighborhood.  There 
are  a  good  many  features  in  the  Fairs  of 
interest  to  the  farmer  in  the  adjoining 
counties  and  many  valuable  ideas  may 
be  obtained. 


THE  OCTOBER  BUTTER. 

The  good  housewife  will  be  anxious  to 
get  her  butter  for  the  season  packed  this 
month.  October  butter  will  retain  its 
flavor  throughout  the  winter. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Beets  and  carrots  should  all  be  taken  in 
this  month.  They  require  a  cool  place, 
and  they  will  keep  best  imbedded  in  damp 
sand. 

Dig  the  potatoes.  It  is  not  good  to  put 
them  into  the  cellar  in  a  wet  condition. 
The  crop  in  many  sections  being  poor  will 
necessitate  care  in  looking  after  even  the 
poor  hills. 

Mulch  the  rhubarb  with  manure  this 
month.  It  will  give  it  life  early  in  the 
spring. 

Asparagus  tops  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned.  Gather  all  old  melon,  squash  and 
pumpkin  vines  and  burn  them  on  the  soil. 

Pumpkins  will  keep  a  long  time  if 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  They  are  good 
feed  for  cows  and  pigs. 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

October  is  a  good  month  to  transplant 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  etc.  The  stone 
fruits  do  better  if  set  out  in  the  spring. 

Small  fruits  can  also  be  set  out  this 
month.  Currants  and  gooseberries  will 
make  better  growth  than  if  set  out  in  the 
spring. 

THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Set  out  peonies  early  this  month. 

As  soon  as  the  annuals  or  perennials  are 
killed  by  the  frost,  gather  and  burn  them. 

You  can  often  protect  the  geraniums, 
salvias,  dahlias,  etc.,  by  covering  with  an 
old  sheet  during  the  first  early  frost.  We 
will  have  plenty  of  fine  weather  in  Oct- 
ober. 

Dig  up  and  place  the  gladioli,  canna, 
dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

Read  the  article  in  this  issue  on  bulb 
planting  for  winter  blooming. 

Sow  seeds  of  candytuft,  poppies  and 
other  hardy  annuals. 

The  care  of  the  roses  on  the  farm  is  es- 
sential. See  our  article  in  the  May  num- 
ber on  Roses  on  the  Farm.  After  the 
ground  is  frozen,  make  a  mound  eight  or 
nine  inches  high  about  each  plant  and  :i 
little  later  put  some  manure  over  the 
mound. 


TOLD  ON  THE  FARM  PORCH 


"I  think  you  said,  'Rastus,  that  you  had 
a  brother  in  the  mining  business  in  the 
West?" 

"Yeh,  boss,  that's  right." 

"What  kind  of  mining — gold  mining, 
silver  mining,  copper  mining?" 

"No,  sah,  none  o'  those;  kalsomining." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


A  blackmailer  wrote  the  following  to  a 
wealthy  business  men:  "Send  me  $5,000 
or  I  will  abduct  your  wife." 

To  which  the  business  man  replied: 
"Sorry  I  am  short  of  funds,  but  your 
proposition  interest  me." 


The  darky  whose  wife  spent  sixteen 
hours  a  day  over  the  wash-tub  was  before 
the  court  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  livin'?"  inquir- 
ed the  judge. 

"I's  de  manager  of  a  laundry,  Jedge," 
he  answered,  pridefully. 

"Oh,  you  are!  What's  the  name  of  it?" 

"Liza  Ann." 

- — Exchange. 


McClusky  was  the  manager  of  a  large 
warehouse  in  Glasgow,  and  he  was  in- 
tensely disliked.  One  morning  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  a  hand- 
some offer  from  an  English  firm,  and  he 
had  decided  to  give  up  his  Glasgow  job. 
His  fellow-employes  collected  a  purse  of 
sovereigns  and  presented  it  to  him  as  a 
thank  offering.  "Weel,  weel,"  said  Mc- 
Clusky, as  he  took  the  purse,  "this  beats 
a'.     I  niver  thocht  ye  liket  me  sae  weel. 


But  noo  that  I  see  ye're  a'  sae  sorry  tae 
lose  me,  I  think  I'll  nae  gang  awa,  but 
jist  stop  whaur  1  am." — Canadian  Home 
Journal. 


Mr.  Barker,  principal  of  a  boys'  board- 
ing school  in  a  Chicago  suburb,  had  as  his 
pet  theory  the  association  of  ideas.  He 
was  always  impressing  on  his  pupils  the 
value  of  getting  their  minds  into  such 
trim  that  one  idea  would  suggest  another 
to  them.  One  day  when  he  was  ori  a 
train,  a  man  approached  him,  and  said: 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Barker.  1 
know  you  don't  remember  me,  but  I  do 
remember  you.  I  do,  because  your  name 
always  reminds  me  of  a  dog.  It's  the 
association  of  ideas,  you  see." 

This  appealed  to  Barker  as  a  great  tip 
for  his  pupils. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  said  to  one  of  his 
classes  the  next  day,  "you  know  I  have 
always  talked  to  you  about  the  value  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  I  have  tried  to 
teach  you  that  one  thought  should  always 
remind  you  of  another.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  tes-t.  Why  do  I  remind  you  of 
a  dog?" 

The  class  was  silent  for  a  long  time, 
but  finally  a  little  fellow  held  up  his  hand, 
and  piped  out,  in  a  childish  treble: 

"Please,  sir,  I  know;  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  whip  me." 

Barker  had  whipped  him  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Speak  right  out," 
said  the  teacher,  kindly. 

"It's  because  you  always  take  the  big- 
gest slice  of  pie  at  dinner,"  was  the  con- 
clusive answer. — Popular  Magazine. 
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House  Lighting  and  Cooking 

Some    Recent    Discoveries  in  Cost-Saving    and 
Convenient     Apparatus     for     Country    Homes. 

By  F.  A.  Robertson,   B.Sc. 


WOOD,  coal,  gasoline  and  coal  oil 
for  cooking,  and  coal  oil,  gasoline 
and  acetylene  for  lighting  are  in- 
convenient, expensive  and  in  some  cases 
dangerous.  The  efforts  of  inventors  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  liave  therefore 
been  watched  with  interest,  especially  by 
farmers.  These  efforts  have  at  last  been 
successful. 

At  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition 
last  month  I  saw  a  lighting  and  cooking 
system  that  saves  nine-tenths  tJte  cost  of 
coal  oil  for  lighting  and  cooking,  and  was 
equally  economical  compared  with  all 
other  fuels  used.  This  system,  called  the 
''Norvic,"  is  the  product  of  English  in- 
vention and  workmanship — the  best  in 
the  world.  My  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  something  about  this  latest  scien- 
tific discovery,  since  it  means  saving  of 
present  expense,  trouble  and  discomfort. 

Gas  is  made  in  a  machine  by  scientific- 
ally combining  2  per  cent,  of  gasoline 
with  98  per  cent,  of  air  in  such  a  way  that 
the  greatest  light  or  heat  is  secured  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  plant  consists 
of  a  machine  which,  once  started,  auto- 
matically supplies  the  prepared  gas  with- 
out further  attention  than  turning  the 
taps.  A  bright,  pure,  white  illumination 
is  given.  For  cooking,  the  heat  is  in- 
stantly available  for  use,  withovit  waste  or 
discomfort.  For  heating  the  house,  the 
exact  amount  is  obtained,  under  perfect 
control,  and  at  a  saving  of  more  than 
three-quarters  the  ordinary  cost. 

Explosion  of  gasoline  is  absolutely  im- 
passible, and  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
from  fire  with  the  Norvic  system.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  the  danger  of  using 
coal  oil  lamps,  of  their  falling  or  explod- 
ing? With  the  new  system  the  gasoline 
remains  in  the  machine  that  makes  the 
gas,   in   the  cellar  or  kitchen.     The  gas 


may  be  breathed  without  danger,  and  can- 
not po.ssibly  explode.  It  is  burned  in  brac- 
kets attached  to  wall  or  ceiling  and  is  sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable  and  cheap. 

Cleanliness  and  health  are  important. 
There  is  no  dirt,  no  smell,  no  smoke,  no 
cleaning  or  trimming  with  the  use  of  the 
Norvic  plant.  All  the  gasoline  used  is 
kept  under  control  in  air-tight  vessels  and 
a  very  small  quantity  is  in  use  at  a  time. 
Not  even  rank  carelessness  could  cause  au 
accident.  There  is  no  great  pressure  in 
the  pipe  system,  only  sufficient  to  force 
the  gas  to  the  burner  from  the  machine. 
The  gas  is  non-poisonous.  It  is  used  as  or- 
dinary town  ga.s  by  piping  the  house  with 
%  to  1-inch  ordinary  common  gas  tubing, 
no  special  fittings  required,  and  once  the 
plant  is  installed  the  fuel  can  be  obtained 
at  the  nearest  store.    This  is  advantageous! 

The  approximate  co.st.  to  light  a  farm 
house,  say  four  rooms,  with  one  50-candle- 


The  Norvic  LighUne  Machine. 
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power  light  in  each,  would  be  only  about 
6i/->  cents  for  four  hours  each  night.  This 
is  twenty  times  as  much  light  as  lamps 
give.  The  light  is  soft,  clear  and  white, 
and  I  consider  it  the  best  lighting  and 
cooking  system  on  the  Canadian  market 
to-day.  It  can  be  used  for  stables,  barns 
and  outhouses. 

The  initial  expense  is  low  and  is  paid 
for  in  the  first  eighteen  months  by  it* 
economy,  to  say  nothing  of  having  a  safe, 
good  light  and  city  luxury  in  the  coun- 
try. _  No  more  wood  piles!  Clean,  easy 
cooking,  clean,  easy  lighting;  no  lamps 
to  trim;  no  stove  to  light.  The  plant  is 
built  to  stand  years  of  wear  and  tear. 

Another  plant  exhibited  by  this  firm — 
the  Canadian  P.  J.  Mitchell  Co.,  Ltd.— 
created  much  interest  and  comment.  This 
was  a  small  mechanical  refrigerating  ma- 
chine for  small  dairies,  dairy  farmers, 
butchers  and  fruit  growers.  It  specially 
appealed  to  me  and  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
farming  expert,  as  the  most  easy  and  eco- 
nomical refrigeration  system  when  con- 
sidered against  the  natural  ice  refrigera- 
tion. No  trouble,  and  small  expense. 
Any  temperature  can  be  obtained  and 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  plant  is  not  costly  to  buy.  It  is  cheap 
in  operation.  It  is  .simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  manage,  and,  above  all,  it  ii 
made  to  withstand  years  of  hard  work.  It 
has  few  parts,  so  up-keep  charges  are  ml. 
It  is  designed  to  be  driven  by  electric  mo- 
tor, oil  engine,  steam  engine,  gas  engine 
or  water  turbine.  Very  little  attention  is 
necessary,  as  the  plant  is  automatic.  It^ 
saving  economy  and  utility  is  unbound- 
ed. It  enables  the  producer  to  store  his 
produce  and  to  wait  a  favorable  market, 
or  it  enables  him  to  put  his  goods  on  the 
market  in  the  best  condition.  To  own  a 
plant  is  an  advertisement  in  itself  of  no 
mean  order. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  made  by  the 
same  firm  was  a  4-cycle  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  designed  to  operate  on  gaso- 
line, coal  oil,  town  gas  or  natural  gas.  The 
chief  points  of  interest  are  simplicity  of 
design,  automatic  action,  strength  and 
durability.  The  speeds  admit  of  direct 
coupling  to  electric  generators,  centrifugal 
pumps,  compressors  and  other  high-speed 
machines.     It  is  built  for  reliability  and 


safety.  The  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive informed  me  that  this  machine  is 
made  in  all  sizes  from  2  to  70  h.p.,  and 
was  specially  made  for  the  colonial  mar- 
ket, some  thousands  having  been  sent  to 
India,  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, also  to  Peru,  Chili,  China  and  Japan, 
where  only  native  labor  is  obtainable 
and  no  repairs  possible.  Hence  the  simple 
and  strong  de.sign  with  standardization 
brought  to  a  fine  point,  special  attention 
having  been  given  to  the  latter,  only  the 
best  material  and  workmanship  being  em- 
ployed. Every  part  is  interchangeable 
and  the  machine  automatic  in  operation. 
It  is  economical  of  oil,  IV2C  for  fuel  pro- 
ducing one  horse-power  per  hour.     It  is 


The  Exhibits  of  Modern   Farm  Apparatus. 

made  stationary  and  portable,  and  has  the 
finished  workmanship  characteristic  of  all 
l^ritish  machinery.  This  is  true  of  all  the 
machines  in  this  exhibit;  but,  of  course, 
we  were  most  struck  by  their  usefulness 
and  economy  in  use. 

Every  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  and 
family  to  learn  more  about  these  ma- 
chines. We,  therefore,  give  the  address 
of  their  engineer:  W.  Armstrong,  Main- 
ager,  Canadian  P.  J.  Mitchell  Co.,  Ltd., 
B33  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  He 
will  be  able  to  explain  every  detail  and 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
and  advice  on  farm  power,  house-light- 
ing and  heating,  and  refrigeration. 
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Can  Be  Depended  Upon  at  All  Times 


If  you  possess  a  GOURLAY  Piano  there's  no 
need  to  send  for  a  tuner  whenever  you  expect 
company,  nor  apologize  for  your  piano's  short- 
comings when  a  friend  sits  down  to  play. 

The    GOURLAY    non- varying    end-wood 

pin-block  system  of  construction  provides  a 
bearing  from  the  tuning  pin  right  to  the  iron  plate 
that  is  non-varying  sectional  end-w^ood.  Hence  the 
need  for  tuning  even  under  severe  climatic  changes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  your  certain  pleasure 
in  its  exceptional  tone  quality  assured. 

Write  for  Booklet  7,  which  gives  the  names  of 
4000  Gourlay  Piano  Purchasers. 


11 


^ 


GOURLAY.  WINTER  &(  LEEMING 

IS5    YONGE    ST,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


I 
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*'The  Piano  Beautiful" 

Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

THE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 


Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co., 

Limited 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN    W.    WOOOHAM.    General    Manager 
Agents  In  Canada  for  Chlckering  &  Sons' Pianos 


"KODAK" 

Is  our  Registered  and  common- 
law  Trade-Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to 
goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  a  camera 
or  films,  or  other  goods  not  of  our 
manufacture,  under  the  Kodak  name, 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  has  an  inferior 
article  that  he  is  trying  to  market  on  the 
Kodak  reputation. 


//  it   isn't 


Eastn 


Kodak. 


CANADIAN   KODAK  CO., 

LIMITED 

Toronto,    Canada 


The  Hues  of  Autumn 

are  rivalled  in  their  brilliancy  and  beauty  by  the 
shades  that  you  get  in  cotton,  wool,  silk  or 
mixtures  when  you  use 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Easy,  Home  Dye 

Maypole  colors  are  clearest 
and  freshest  becau  ethe  dye 
contains  soap,  and  cleansand 
dyes  at  one  operation.  Col- 
ors are  even,  free  from 
streaks  and  fadeless  in  sun  or  rain.  The  one 
home  dye  that  does  not  stain  hands  or  kettles. 

24  colors,  will  give  any  shade.  Colors  I  Oc 
— black  I  5c--at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with 
free  Booklet,  "How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


Keading  advertisements  is  pro£it:ible  to  you. 
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Highest-^rade  Player-Piano 


HEmTZMAri^e^^ 

TOROrtTO    ,    CAW  . 


THE  NEW 

HEINTZMAN    &    CO. 
PLAYER-PIANO 

made   by   "Ye   Olde    Firme"    is    the   most  perfectly-built 

player-piano  in  the  world. 

Its  aiumiDum  action  is   an   exclusive   feature 
of  this  wonderful  instrument,  and  yet  only  one 
of  many  special  features. 
Constructed   with   the  Heintzman   &   Co.   ideals   of 

tone,  touch  and  durability. 

The  piano  anyone  can  play  without  knowing  a  note 
of  music. 

Mention  Farmer's  Magazine— send  name  and  address 
— and  we  will  mail  you,  without  charge,  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  of  Player-Pianos. 

Piano  Salon,  193-195-197  Yonge  Street, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Your  Farm  Is  Not  Complete 


FOR  'GAS, 
'\     GASOLINE, 
i  ALCOHOL  OR 

KEROSENE 


ON  t'\x'ry  farm  are  many  jobs    which    can    be    done  more 
economically  by  the  use  of  a  good  gasoline  engine  than  by 
any  other.     Then  there  are  other  jobs  which  you  owe  to 
yourself  and  family  to  have  done  in  this  way,  regardles.-, 
of  ec(jnomy,  such  as  running  the  churn,  washing  machine,  grind- 
stone, etc. 

But  when  you  buy  an  engine  be  sure  you  buy  wisely — buy  an 
engine  which  will  save  you  work,  not  one  which  will  make  you 
more  work  than  it  saves.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  letting  the 
matter  of  pi'ice  be  the  deciding  factor.  You  can  buy  engines  for 
less  than  j-ou  pay  for  the  OLDS — just  a.s  you  can  buy  one  horse 
or  a  cow  for  less  than  another.  But  there's  a  reason — several 
reasons,  in  fact — why  the  OLDS  is  worth  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  price. 

These  reasons  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  new  catalogue  called 
"Farm  Power,"  which  may  be  had  free  from  any  Mp.'^sey-Harris 
agent,  or  will  be  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


MASSEY-  HARRIS  CO.,  u^m. 
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Without  An  "OLDS"  ENGINE 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL 

POW 

ER  TO  BE  HAD 
OPERATING    ■ 

Threshers 

FOR 

1 

■ 

PumDs 

Contractors'  Hoists 

Ensilase  Cutters 

Corn  Shellers 

Concrete  Mixers 

Feed  Grinders 

Hay  Presses 

Air  Compressors 

Wood  Saws 

Spraying  Outfits 

Printing  Offices 

Straw  Cutters 

Grindstones 

Well  Drills 

Root  Pulpers 

Washing  Machines 

Brick  Machinery 

Churns 

Turning  Lathes 

Shingle    Mills 

Cream  Separators 

Planers 

Electric  Dynamos 

h 

Ice  Cream  Freezers 

Emery  Wheels 

Etc.,   Etc. 

HEAD  OFFICES— TORONTO,  CANADA 


MONCTON 


ranches  at 
REGINA  SASKATOON 


CALGARY 


Say  you   saw   the  ad. 


iniei's  Magazine. 


I 
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See  that  Flexible, 
Adjustable 
GILLETTE 
Blade  ? 


Note  (he  curve  thai 
gives  the  automatic 
adjustment. 


I^ss^  _-A— -^^\  ^^   ^°"  ^^^P  *^^  razor  together  and  tighten  up  the 

W_       " ^-""^    ^^!^^        handle,  the  guard  curves  the  flat  blade.    The  tighter  you 
I  il    hIbWm        screw  the  handle,  the  closer  the  blade  edge  fits  against 

^^■■■^^^V        the  guard,  and  the  lighter  the  shave.     Loosen  it  a  quart- 
i^^^^^^^^r  er  turn  and  the  edge  springs  away  from  the  guard,  giving 

JUHHri^^^^^^^^  a  closer  shave. 

^^^^^^^^^^P.  That's    one    reason    why,   among    the   millions   of 

^^^^^^^^^^  GILLETTE   users,   with  every   conceivable  variety    of 

beard  and  skin,  each  one  finds  the  GILLETTE  suits  his  face  exactly.     That's  one 
reason  why  the  GILLETTE  will  suit  your  face  exactly. 

There's  no  other  razor  made  that  you  can  adjust  to  suit  your  individual  needs. 
Buy  a  GILLETTE— you'll  enjoy  it. 

Standard  Sets  $5.00— Pocket  Editions  $5.00  to  $6.00— Combination  Sets  from 

$6.50  up.     At  your  hardware  dealer's,  jeweler's,  druggist's,  or  haberdasher's. 

Look  for  the  GILLETTE  DEPOT  SIGN 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Go.  of  Ganada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory— 63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal 

Offices  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Eng. 

and  Shanghai,  China 

Factories  in  Montreal,  Boston,  Leicester,  Berlin 

and  Paris 


KNOWN  THE. 


WORLD  OVER 
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HEAD  OFFICE 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,650,000 

Total  Assets 
$49,000,000 


The  Wage 

on  the  Farm 

is  earned  by  hard  labor  and  should 
not  be  spent  carelessly.  Deposit 
a  portion  of  each  month's  pay  in 
a  savings  account  in  this  Bank. 
This  money  earns  3%  interest  com- 
pounded half-yearly,  and  will  in  a 
few  years  enable  you  to  purchase 
a  farm  of  your  own. 


THE 

Traders  Bank 

OF  CANADA 


Incorporated  1885 


113  Branches  Throughout  Canada 
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Animal  Regulator 

by  regulating  the  seat  of  all  diseases— the 
bowels,  blood  and  digestive  organs — it 
thoroughly  renovates  the  system,  drives  out 
cholera  germs  and  worms.  It  is  a  great 
money  maker,  because  it  keeps  hogs 
healthy,  reduces  feed  bills  and 

Saves  Time 

Fattening   Hogs 

The  quicker  the  hog  is  fattened,  the  sweeter 
the  meat  and  the  more  profit  to  the  owner. 
When  Pratts  Anima'  Regulator  is  used,  you 
are  sure  of  getting  early  pork  and  best  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  has  been  used  for 
40  years  by  successful  feeders  of  hogs, 
horses  and  cattle  the  whole  wor'd  over  on 
our  money  back  plan.  If  you  do  not  see  a 
decided  improvement,  tell  your  dealer  and 
he  will  refund  your  money. 

25 -lb.  pails  $3.50.  Also  in  smaller 
packages  and  /  00 -lb.  bags.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

is  guaranteed  to  make  your  hens  lay  more 
eggs  and  keep  them  free  from  disease. 


Send  postal  for  Valuable  bool^s  on 
Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  66  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 

lAX  tried   to  sell  me  ;i   horse  once.    He  said  It 
as   :i    fine    liorse   and    had   nothing   the   matter 
ith   it.    I   wanted   a   fine  horse.    But,   I  didn't 
know    anything    about     horsfs     much. 
.Vnd    I    didn't    know    the    man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said,  "All  right,  but  pay 
me  first,  and  I'll  give  you 
back  your  money  if  the  horse 
isn't    all    right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that.  I 
was  afraid  the  liorse  wasn't 
"all  right"  and  that  I  might 
have  to  whistle  for  my  money 
if  I  once  parted  with  it.  So 
I  didn't  buy  the  horse,  al- 
though I  wanted  it  badly. 
Now    this    set    me   thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Washing 
Machines— the  "1900  Gravity" 
Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots 
of  people  may  think  about 
my  Washing  Machine  a 
thought  about  the  horse,  and 
about  the  man  who  owned  it. 
But  I'd  never  know,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  write 
and   tell  me.     You   see,   I   sell 

ray    Washing   Machines    by    mail.      I    have   sold    over 
half   a   million    that   way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  JIachines  for  a  mouth,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  .iust  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  ma- 
chine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine 
ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the 
clothes. 

Our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  w-on't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay 
the  freight  too.  Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 
Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravitv"  Washer 
must  be  .all  that  I  say  it  is? 

.\nd  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for 
you.  It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in 
wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it 
will  save  ."iO  cents  to  7.5  cents  a  week  over  that  in 
washwoman's  wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after 
the  month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what 
it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send 
me  50  cents  a  week  'till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that 
cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the 
machine  itself  earns   the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a 
book  about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  0  minutes. 

Address  me  this  wa.v— F.  M.  A.  Bach, 
The   1900  Washer  Co..  3.57  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Say  you   saw  the  nd. 


■mer's  Magazine. 
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Cockshutt 


There  is  a  Particular  Reason  Why 
Every  Farmer — and  YOU  Specially- 
Should  Buy  "COCKSHUTT"  Plows, 


The  frame  of  this  plow  is  built  to 
combine  the  greatest  strength  with 
he  least  draft.  A  special  feature 
is  the  adjustable  frame  which  can 
be  set  to  any  width  from  7  to  10 
inches  in  a  few  minutes.  It  has 
special  ratchets  for  setting  to  depth. 
Levers  are  conveniently  placed  and 
are  easy  to  operate.  The  wheels 
are  dust  proof.  Our  straightener 
device  can  be  fitted  if  ordered. 
This  plow  can  also  be  fitted  with 
wide  or  narrow  bottoms,  rolling  or 
knife  colter  or  jointer   as    desired. 


Maple  Leaf 


Every  "COCKSHUTT"  Plow  is  Thoroughly  Tested  to 
Make      Sure      It    Will    Give      Perfect      Satisfaction. 

The  Kid   Kangaroo  is  fitted  when  ordered  with  our 
new  patent  straightener  device  which  is  very  conven- 
ient for  controlling  the  plow.      It  is  fitted  w  ilh  special 
soft-centre  crucible  steel  moldboards  that  will  cleanin 
anj   soil.     Frames    can    be    adjusted    for    wide    or 
narrow  furrows.     We  can 
furnish     either    wide      or 
narrow    bottoms,     rolling 
colters,    jointer    or    knife 
colters  as  desired.    Three 
horses     can    easily   draw 
this  plow    in  the  heaviest 
land. 

Hid  Man^aroo 

The  Cockshutt  Catalogue  will  convince  you  ^^^^^^  ,<=!f  ™^  "^i 

other  plow  than  a  "Cockshutf   will  give  you  the   same  wear  and  satisiaction  combined  whh 
the  same  good  results.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Ltd. 

BRANTFORD 

The  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  are  sole  selline  aeents  in  Canada  from  Peterboro  West  and  North 
for  Frost  &  Wood  farm  impltmen  s. 


Don't  fail  to   meutiou   Farmer's  Magazine  wben  writing  advertisers. 
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^J  1  J         1  5,600  acres  carefully  selected  number  one    steam 

^n^lf  ri¥  f*  n^lAySHlMMPloughed  land,  in  the  famous  Eagle  Lake  District; 
^^  WW  m^«»  price  $17  per  acre,  terms  $4  per  acre  cash;  balance 

in  5  annual  payments,  with  interest  at  6%. 


Reg 


320  acres  two  miles  from  Regina,  at  $75  per  acre,  all  under  cultivation. 

►  Warehouse  property  with  trackage  accommodation.     We  have  75  feet 

JU^«i«frontage,  125  feet  on  track;  price  $150  per  foot  frontage.     This  is  located 
alongside  of  the  best  warehouse  buildings  in  the  city. 


Particulars W^rite  us  for  our  illustrated  book  on  Saskatchewan  and  Regina,  issued  free. 


THE  FLOOD  LAND  CO. 


REGINA,  SASK. 


BIG:CROPS 


Wriie    the    secretary,    D>.pt.     C,     CENTRAL     ALBERTA 
DEVELOPMENT     LEAGUE,     Edmonton,    Alberta,    for 


CENTRAL    ALBERTA 


handsomely  illustr?ted  free  pamphlet  descriptive 
of   Canada's     greatest     mixed     farming   country. 


RICH  PASTURE 


^^^^— ^^ 

W^sM'^wm 

H^^ 

■■iftp^l 

fPPri^ 

~ 

.._._...! 

Saskatchewan    Farm    Lands 

YIELD     THE     INVESTOR     HANDSOME     RETURNS 
We  have  a  large  list  of 

CAREFULLY    SELECTED    LANDS 

Write  us  for  full  particulars.    Correspondence  solicited  and  cheerfully  answered. 

Anderson,  Lunney  C§i  Co. 

REGINA,  Successors  to  Tracksell,  Anderson  &  Co.  SASK. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $8,000,000 


Crops   Are   Good 

Around  Medicine  Hat  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

Wheat,  Flax,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Vegetables, 
Small  Fruit,  Alfalfa. 

Buy  a  farm  where  one  crop  pays  for  the  land. 
We  have  some  choice  farm-lands  for  sale  that 
will  grow  bumper  crops  and  grow  into  dollars. 
No  better  investment  is  offered  to-day  than 
farm-lands  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta. 

WRITE    FOR    INFORMATION 

F,  M.  Ginther  Land  Company 

MEDICINE    HAT,         -         ALBERTA. 

When   writing   advertisers   kindly  mention    Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Dealers     In     Antique     Furniture 

UNDERSTAND    THE    VALUE  OF 

ROYAL  GEM"  (VENEER) 


tt 


for  freshening  up  furniture  on  which  the  lustre 
has  become  dulled  through  use  or  neglect.  It 
cleans  and  polishes  in  one  operation,  without 
great  effort,  anything  from  the  piano  down.  "Royal 
Gem"  (Veneer)  fills  in  the  almost  invisible  •  cratches 
and  leaves  the  surface  clean,   solid  and  bright. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 


The  Capital  Manufacturing  Company 


197  Sparks  Street,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


312  Yonde  Street,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Price  complete.  $12.00 
Cash  with  order. 


Its  Soft,  Brilliant  Light 

is    the     first    thing    you    notice     about    our 
beautiful  new 

Gasoline  Lamp 

A  closer  investigation,  and  particularly  a 
short  use,  will  show  you  that  it  is  reliable, 
easily  adjusted,  parts  easily  replaced  when 
necessary  and  practically  everlasting  in  its 
essential  parts. 

"We  guarantee  Efficiency.  Write  us  for 
particulars,  and  let  us  know  your  lighting 
problem. 


MADE    IN    HANGING    OR    STANDARD    FORM 


MacLaren  &  Co.,  -  Merrickville,  Ont. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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We  are  directly  interested 
in  the  success  of  rural  inde- 
pendent  telephone    systems 


Our  large  investment  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Telephone  business  makes  us  directly 
interested  in  seeing  that  every  municipal 
or  local  company  enters  the  telephone 
field  along  the  best  and  safest  lines.  A 
failure  would  injure  directly  the  indepen- 
dent telephone  development  and  indirectly 
our  business.  So  that  it  is  to  our  benefit 
to  lend  our  strongest  assistance  to  make 
every  independent  telephone  company 
a  success. 

The  services  of  our  Staff  of  Qualified 
Telephone  Engineers  are  at  your  disposal. 
They  will  assist  you  in  planning  con- 
struction and  solving  operation  problems. 
Their  wide  experience  and  knowledge 
are  at  your  service  without  cost  to  you. 

The  very  fact  that  our  business  doubled 
in  volume  last  year,  and  is  doubling 
again  this  year,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  QUALITY  of  our  telephones  and 
materials,  and  the  SERVICE  we 
render,  are  above  par. 


:b:  triai. 

Write  and  ask  about  our  Free  Trial 
Offer,  and  for  a  copy  of  our  latest 
telephone  book,  ihe  No.  3  Bulletin. 
Just  off  the  printing  press. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

26  Duncan  Street,  _  _  _  Toronto 


Say  you   saw  the  ad.  in   Faimer's  Magazine. 
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Send  To-day  for  These  Three  Free 

Telephone 


Instruction 
Books 


Illustrated  Telephone  Books 


We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
teresting Free  Book — "How  the 
Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.'' 
This  was  the  first  Independent 
Telephone  Book  written,  and  its 
news  may  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  you  every  year.  The 
other  books  deal  separately  with 
the  building  of  a  telephone  line 
and  construction  material.  There 
are  more  Stromberg-Carlson  tele- 
phones in  rural  districts  than  any 
other  independent  make.  Our  experience  in  building  and  promoting  this  great 
service  is  yours  if  you  will  write  and  let  us  give  you  the  most  useful  advice 
concerning  telephones,  switchboards,  construction  of  lines,  organization,  and 
other  interesting  facts  and  figures.  Let  us  tell  you  about  the  municipal  plants 
we  have  engineered  and  installed  in  Canada  this  year.  We  are  the  largest 
independent  telephone  manufacturers  in  the  world  and  make  the  famous  Quality 
Telephone  Apparatus.  There  are  over  1,500.000  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephones 
and  more  than  8,000  Stromberg-Carlson  Switchboards  in  use  to-day.  Call  upon 
our  Ontario  Branch  Office,  or  any  nearer  office,  for  further  particulars  and 
prompt  shipments. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago,  111.  Toronto,  Can.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Complete  Stock  Carried  at  No.  72  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Don't  fail   to   mention    Far 


iting  advertisers. 
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The  Magneto  Telephone  That 
Never  Encounters  a  Superior 

And  Rarely  Meets  An  Equal 

Also  consider  the  efficiency  and  high-grade 
quality  of  this  No.  896  Compact  Telephone  when 
you  buy.  It  has  many  practical  features  all 
others  lack.  The  telephones  we  ship  from  our 
Ontario  Branch  Office  are  the  same  as  those  we 
sell  any  place  else.  Every  part  is  made  in  our 
own  factory,  and  especially  tested  and  inspected 
before  packing.  We  are  manufacturers — not  as- 
semblers. If  you  are  a  judge  of  telephone  equip- 
ment we  are  confident  your  decision  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  No.  896. 


mm 


30  per  cent.  Saying 
in  Weight 


Code  No.  896 
Magneto  Telephona 


We  pack  in  the  small  wood  box  all  that 
formerly  went  in  the  large— this  knock-down 
feature  saves  you  money  whether  telephone 
is  in  trarsit  or  in  storage,  We  save  14 
pounds  per  instrument  by  this  method, 
which  means  30  per  cent,  saving  in  your 
freight  bill.  By  making  an  individual  half- 
size  Wood  box  we  simplify  the  distribu- 
tion problem  and  make  stock  room  twice 
as  valuable.  This  is  another  original 
Stromberg-Carlson  feature.    All  telephone 

men   should   write   for   Telephone  Bulletin  No.   1002— it  contains  the    most   complete  information, 
circuits,  code  lists,  etc.,  for  all  Local  Battery  Telephones. 


No.  896  Telephone.  Complete  with  two   Columbia 

Dry  Batteries,  in  New  Wood  Box. 
W«iehs  35  pounds.    Others  weigh  about  49  pounds. 


Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 


Chicago,  111. 

Los  Angeles,  Ca 


Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Toronto,  Can.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Complete  Stock  Carried  at  No.  72  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise—Farmer 


The  modern  farmer  realizes  the  necessity  of 
the  telephone,  in  the  proper  management  of 
his  farm — progress  demands  it. 

But  the  equipment  he  uses  must  be  reliable, 
at  all  times,  and  able  to  stand  good,  hard  service. 

When  a  city  telephone  is  disabled  the  man- 
agement can  be  notified  and  the  trouble  adjusted 
in  very  short  time — step  over  to  Mr.  Jones'  place, 
call  up  the  trouble  department  and  inside  of  a 
few  hours  the  repair  man  is  at  the  door  with  his 
tools. 

The  farmer  may  live  miles  away  from  the 
central  office  and  although  his  neighbor  may  live 
but  a  few  miles  down  the  road,  valuable  time 
must  be  lost  in  notifying  the  exchange  of  his 
trouble  and  having  the  instrument  repaired. 

Are  you  able  to  depend  on  your  telephone, 
especially  when  you  are  busily  engaged  in  har- 
vesting or  haying  ? 

You  pay  a  fair  price  for  Kellogg  telephones, 
and  you  get  an  instrument  that  insures  constant, 
reliable  and  satisfactory  service  all  the  time. 


An  instrument  that  can  be  depended  upon 
when  some  one  in  the  household  is  taken  sick  ; 
when  the  hay  fork  breaks  in  the  rush  of  a 
busy  day,  or  in  case  of  fire. 

Do  you  want  to  know  all  about  farm  line 
telephone  building?  Our  Rural  Telephone 
bulletins,  52  and  45,  tell  you  about  our  instru- 
ments, line  supplies  needed,  how  to  install  and 
connect,  costs,  and  other  valuable  information. 

Sent  promptly  on  request 


KELLOGG   SWITCHBOARD   &  SUPPLY  CO. 
CHICAGO 

Branch  Offices:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     STANDARD    INDEPENDENT    TELEPHONE     EQUIPMENT 


Wbeu  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magasiine. 
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We  Send  this  Book  Free 

On  Request— Use  the  Coupon 

You  only  need  to  look  at  the  contents  page  of  this  book  to  see 
how  complete  and  comprehensive  it  is.  In  all  the  hundred  pages 
between  its  hard,  cloth- 
bound  covers,  there  is  not 
one  single  superfluous 
word — nothing  but  a 
carefully  indexed  mass  of 
necessary  information. 
There  is  no  other  book  in 
existence  that  deals  so 
thoroughly  with  every 
vital,  essential  fact — that 
so  clearly  tells  the    farmer 

"How  to  Build 
RuralTelephone 
Lines" 


When  you  get  this  book,    read 
it  over  ac  leasttwice.  You  will 
need  to  do   that   to  assimilate 
the  information  it  contains.    No 
matter  in  what   phase   of   the 
work  you  are  interested— whe- 
ther you  want  to  know    about 
telephone    company   organiza- 
tion, whether  you  want  to  know 
about  the  actual  construction  of  the  line,   whether   you    want   to 
know  what  other  community-owned  telephone  companies  have 
done,  or  whatever  it  is  you  do  want  to  know,  you  will  find   the 
facts  set  forth  in  detail  in  this  book.     This  volume  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  careful  study  to  prepare  and  we  really  ought  to  charge 
for  it.     As  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  however,  we 
^  /  \       •"'Mtii'iai^aay'™       will  send  it  free,  but  only  to  those  who,  by  asking 

^^  ^^    ^^^^5^     ^^B^V        ^'^^  '*»  signify  that  they  are  really  interested.   Are 
^^■^      ^^'^^^Br^^  you    interested  >       If   so, 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^*~"^S  *'''P  *^  coupon,  fill  m  your 

""  ^^^^^^^^^         ,A       I  *s^^P^       name  and  address  and  mai 

NORTHERN  V^^^^^^^k^      /  G^Cm«%-<^ 

EtECTRIC  .nd  -S^^^^Mii^k.  ife-J5^^«    It  to  us  to-day 

MFe.  CO..  timitid  V 

Gentlemen,  y 

Please  send  tne  FREE, 
oiiB  copy  of  your  100 -page 

bound   and   illustrated   book  

on  "How  to  Build  Rural  Tele-  '^^^^■F     231  S 

phone  Lines. " 

Name X 

Post  Office ^^ 

Province 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ANoMANUrACTURlNG  CO.uniTiD 

Manufacturer  and  supplier   of  all  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment used    in  the  construction,  operation  and  mainten- 
ai,ce  of   Telephone.  Fire  Alarm   and  Electiic  Railway 
Plants.    Address  our  house  nearest  you. 
MONTREAL    TORONTO    WINNIPEG    BEGINA     CAIGARY     VANCOUVER 
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Any  little  girl  can  do  tlie 
churning  witli 

Favorite  Cburn. 

It  makes  the  smoothest,  richest,  niost 
delicious  butter  you  ever  tasted. 

The  roller  bearings  —  and  hand  and 
foot  levers  —make  churning  an  easy  task, 
even  for  a  child. 

All  sizes  from  %  to  30  eallona. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  this  chum  and 
Maxwell's    "Champion" 
Washer. 

Oavid  Maxwell  &  Stns. 
St  Mary's.  OnL 


The  Washday  Wonder  Worker  I 

For  cleansing  every 
kind  of  material  in  the 
most  rapid  and  effect- 
ive manner,  the 

CONNOR 

BALLBBARlna 

WASHER 

has  no  equal       T  i ;    " 

washe  r    is    easily 

kept  in  motion  ^itn 

imperceptible   effort 

and  it  eradicates  the  dirt  without  damage 

to  the   fabric.     This  is  one  of  the  strong 

points  in  this  machine.     Has  folding  lid, 

another  exclusive  feature,  which  allows 

the  water  to  drain  back  into  the  tub. 

We  have  a  detcriptiTe  booklet 
that  i*  your*  for  the  asking. 
Writ*  for  Booklet  '•  C  " 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 


This   Medallion 
On  a  Stove  -^ 


stands  for  a  number  of 
exclusive  features  that 
you  will  do  well  to  look 
into.  Just  consider  these  points:  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  shaker  crank;  firebox  with  rear  extension  to  take  a 
twenty-seven  inch  stick,  when  burning  wood— and  firebox 
bricks,  reinforced  with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life ; 
reservoir  on  the  front  of  the  stove  by  the  firebox,  to  econom- 
ize heat  :  drop-shelf  oven  door  ;  heavy  asbestos  oven  lining; 
oven  the  largest  for  the  size  of  the  range;  tight-fitting  and 
roomy  warming  closet,  with  roll  backdoor;  oven  thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated  and 
high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N  on  the  New  Empreu  Steel  Range- 
it  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  range  that  bakes  most 
perfectly,  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


The 

New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


Don't  fail  to  .  ^entiou   Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Strength  and  Service 

That's  what  you  get  in  Peerless  Gates— the  strength  and 
service  that  keep  them  swinging  evenly  on  their  hinges 
year  after  year.  They  won't  warp  or  sag  because  the 
frames  are  made  of  heavy  steel  tubing,  electrically 
welded  into  one  solid  piece. 


PEERLESS  OrVamenul  GATES 


We  manufacture  lawn,  poultry  and  farm  fences  and  gatei.  We  build 
^hem  so  they  will  last  long  and  give  the  most  satisfactory  service.  Our 
standard  ot  quality  is  high,  and  we  sticU  to  it  firmly.  You  can  always 
jepeod  on  Peerless  goods.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Dept.  AB,  Winnipeg,  Man.      Hamilton,  Ont. 


WINDS0Rc«B^=^5ALT 


*'0!  Yes! 

we  always 
recommend 
Wind  sor 
Cheese 
Salt. 

You  see, 
Ma'am,  we 
know  what 
Windsor  Salt  v/ill  do. 

All  the  cheese 
makers  around  here 
use  Windsor  Salt. 
They  say  it  dissolves 
slowly,  salts  the  curd 
evenly,  and  makes  a 
smooth,  rich  cheese 
that  will  'keep' 

And   this   section  of  Canada  is  famous 
for  its  fine  cheese. 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  Windsor 
Cheese  Salt".  ^ 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Bam 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtninii 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


METALLIC 
CEILINGS 

aire  everything  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceilings  don't 
crack  or  crumble' —  don't 
get  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANDFACTDRERS 


TORONTO       AND 


WINNIPEG 


HAVE 


X  \J  \J  read  our  little  booklet, 
"Saw  Points  No.  1"?  It  tells  all 
about  what  you  should  know-  of 'the 
proper  care  of  saws. 

Send   for  It—iVs   Free 

CHAS.  MORRILL 

277  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


The  Herbert  Raspberry 

has  again  produced  this  season  the  heaviest 
crop  of  fruit  ever  seen  in  this  district,  and 
the  beautiful  large  fruit  brought  from  17  to 
20   cents   a    box   wholesale.      We   have   an 

Extra   Stock  of   Choice   Plants 

for  sale  this  fall.  You  run  no  risk  of  get- 
ting spurious  stock  from  us,  as  we  bought 
our  stock  from  the  originator  and  grew  them 
under  his  supervision. 

September  Is  the  month  to  plant  Paeonie*.  Our 
8t'>ck  is  superb  Our  hardy  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
pleat*  you.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,   Woodroffe,  Ont. 


C:MflLLENQE 

COLLARS 


SPECIAL  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  every   wearer  of 

omai.l.e:imoi 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit 
as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  vkfiit  or  crack. 
"  Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub 
from  a  wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge"  Brand 
send  us  25c.  for  collar  or  50c.  for  pair  of 
cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
Ihe  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  raeutiou    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Figure  It   Out   For  Yourself 

k 


t06 


Does   it  pay  you  to  use 
wooden  gates  ? 


In  the  same  way  figure 
out  does  it  pay  you  to 
use  cheap  gas  pipe  gates 
when  you  can  get  the 
CLAY  Gate  ? 


Bull 
Strong 

Hog 

Proof 

Chicken 
Tight 


Try   the  CLAY  Gate  at  our   expense  by  accepting  our  sixty 
day  free  trial  offer. 

WRITE      TO 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited 


GUELPH 


WE  GUARANTEE   THESE  GATES 


ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mentiou  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Stable  Your  Cattle  The  Superior  Way, 


t^ 


THE  SUPERIOR,  the 
only  adjustable  stan- 
chion in  the  world  that 
you  can  adjust  to  tie 
from  your  smallest 
calf  to  your  largest 
export  steer. 


^ 


At  iirst  sight,  a  stable  like  this  may  appear  to  you  to  be  out  of  the  question.     NOT  SO:  — You  ean  install  a  stable  just  as  nice  as  tfaia  in 

your  own  barn,  for  leis  than  you  can  install  the  old  style,  unsanitary,  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  and  dungy  stable,  and  MURE: A  stable 

like  this  will  help  to  keep  your  boys  on  the  farm  by  making  stable  drudgery  a  pleasure. 

It  will  cut  the  stable  work  in  two 

It  will  give  the  animals  the  freedom  they  should  have  and  keep  thcni      j""-     -^    ^^   ^—    -^   —    *»    ^_    ^^    »_    ...    ^^ 
perfectly  clean. 
CAN   YOU   AFFORD    TO   PUT    UP    WITH   THE    OL.D 

STABLE    ANY      EONGEB? 
Write  for  our  book  on  stable  equipment.     It  is  free. 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  .and  mail  to-day — to 


IBE  SUPERIO*  BABN  EOUIPHENT  CO.,    FEBGUS.  CANADA 

I    Please  send  me  your  book  on  Stabl*  Equipment,  which  iB 

to  be  sent  free. 
I    NAME 


The   Superior   Barn    Equipment   Co. 

FERGUS  CANADA 


I    POST  OFFICE 

PROVINCE 

I    Are    you  b\iilding  or 
,    cattle  do  you  stabler 


iiodellii 


;--wh« 


Ho 


CRUMB'S  t!k-«'SSrS5 
STANCHION 


BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 

Booklet  free. 

WALLACK  I!.  TRI  MB.  f5.Fore.tvllle.0onn.,tT.I«,A, 
Canadian  orders  filled  firom  Canadian  factorr. 

All  correspondence  ebould  be  addreafled  to  the  home  office. 

Btat«  In  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  EnKliah- 


LAING'S    "  MeaT^ 

Poultry  Food 

Finest  on  the  market. 
Try  it. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


Banner  b^^  Lantern 


Cost*  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Go.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Our  Latest  Booklet  on 

Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  ReKistered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

is   entitled,  "RUBEROID— WHY?  " 

There's  nothing  dry  or  heavy  about  it.  It's  a  breezy 
little  story  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  "The  Ruberoid  Man." 

But  at  the  same  time  you'll  find  it  just  as  full  of  sound, 
common-sense  roofing  information  as  it  is  of  interest. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  "  Ruberoid — Why?"  (No.  4) 
for  the  asking. 

Have  you  ever  seen  "SOVEREIGN  "  Sheathing  Felt? 
haven't,  ask  for  a  sample  of  it,  too. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


it's  free 


If  vou 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montroal 
179  Bannatyno  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 
25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 
105  Tenth  Ave.  E.,  Calgary 


Dealerm 
Everywhere 


O.K.  Canadian  Patented 
U   Bar  Steel   Stanchions 


Are  free  and  easy  on  the  cattle,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Being  made  of  high  carbon 
U  Bar  Steel,  it  is  impossible  to  break  or 
twist  them  out  of  shape. 

The  swing  bar  will  not  sag  and  is  guaran- 
teed not  to  be  opened  by  the  cattle. 

Write  for  our  prices  ana  ciroulara 
on  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Canadian  Potato  Machinery 
Co.,  Limited 

210  Stone  Road       -       GALT,  ONT. 


When  There's  Hay  to  Bale 

you  will  find  it  economy  to  use  a  press 
that  will  never  break  down,  will  bale 
more  hay  and  take  less  power  than 
others  that  claim   to   be    high  grade. 

The  Wolverine  Hay  Press 

is  built  from  steel  or  wood,  in  five 
sizes  and  two  juniors,  ejther  with  or 
without  engine  mounted, 

WIte  for  New  Catalog 


YPSILANTI  HAY  PRESS  00. 

Ypfilanti,  Mich. 


Don't   fail   to    mention    Farmer's    Mrifrizii 


writing  advertisers. 
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Winter  Ahead ! 

Your  winter  stock  feed  will  be  better  prepared  and  much   more  rapidly 
handled  if  your  cutter  or  grinder  is  being  driven  by  a 

"LONDON" 
Gasoline  Engine 

But  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  the  "London" 
Engine  will  save  toil  for  you,  and  increase  your  working   profit.      No 
engine  is  so  simple,  substantial  and  reliable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
as  the  "London"— it  is  built  for  the  farmers'  special  needs. 

At  a  minimum  of  cost  it  will  drive  any  pumps,  cutters,  mixers, 
dairy  or  other  machinery  you  may  have,  and  is  very  easy  to  understand 
and  operate. 

We  claim  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  "London"  Engine 
embodies  every  improvement  which  really  makes  for  practical  efficiency. 

NO  FAN.                        NO  TANK.                       NO  FREEZING. 

Write  us  saying  what  you  want  to  use  an  engine  for  and  we    wi  1 
send  full  details  of  the  "London,"  and  advise  you  as  to  power. 

Catalogue  F.  3. 

THE  LONDON   GAS   POWER   COMPANY,    LIMITED 

LONDON,         -         CANADA. 

■D  Tt 

^ 

II 

"^^jNMHiB^^^^^HHKrf 

Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you, 
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Don't  Climb  All  Over  Your  Potatoes! 

USE 


PEAaOOY'S        PoTAf  0,„,OoOt      C^^-Rl 


A  machine  invented  by  a  practical  potato  grower.     Fills  even  the  further  corners  of 

the  bins  without  bruising.     Easy  running,  simple,  durable,   won't   get  out  of   order. 

Made  in  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  Lengths  as  Ordered  Every  User  Satisfied 

MANUFACTURED    BY 


Peabody  Manufacturing  Co. 


Woodstock,  N.  B. 


This 
Engine 


$ 


15 


DOWN 

and  balanc 
in  easy 
instalments 
without 
interest. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  BUY 


derful  Oilson  "Goes  Like  Sixty"  Gasoline 
_  on  the  above  plan.  Powerful,  simple,  dur- 
able, dependable,  cheapest  running,  easiest  to  operate  of  any  engine  made,  A 
positive  guarantee  given  with  every  enrine.  Ten  days'  trial— if  not  sitis- 
fjctory.  bold  subject  to  our  shippine  directions,  and  we  will  return  every  cent  of  your 
fist  payment.  Can  anytliin?  be  fairer?  Wade  in  Canada— no  duty.  The  Gilson 
has  30,000  satisfied  users,  proving  that  it  is  not  an  experiment  bnt  a  tried  and  tested 
engine.  Ask  your  banker  about  our  reliability;  founded  1850.  Tell  us  just  what  work 
and  terms  on  the  proper  horse  power.     All  sizes.     Send  for  free  catalogue.     Big 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  106  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Gait  Shmde 


The  purpose  of  a  roof  on  your  barn  is  to  protect  it  and  its  contents 
from  rain,  snow,  storms,  lightning  and  fire,  isn't  it  ?  Wood 
shingles  can't  do  this.  They  warp,  crack,  curl  and  rot,  leak,  and 
blow  off.  "Gait"  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles  on  the  other  hand 
give  you  the  protection  you  want — protection  from  rain 
snow  and  storm  as  well  as  from  fire  and  lightning.  The  patented 
locks  fit  so  perfectly  that  not  even  a  ray  cf  1  ght  can  penetrate  the 
joints.  Wind  can't  loosen  them  because  they're  locked  all  round  and 
nailed  on  two  sides  as  well — they  stand  rough  weather  like  a 
stone  wall. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  on  loofing— for  new  or  old  barns— until  you  have  investigated 
"Gait"  Steel  Shingles.    Do  it  now.    The  whole  story  Is  told  in  our  book  "Roofing 
Economy"  which  we  will  send  you  free  if  you  write  us  today. 
THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.  Umited.  .  .  .  GALT.  ONT. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  with  The  Kids  from  Gait.  7 


i;& 


When   writing   advertisers    Ijindly  mention    F.arpier's   M.ignzine, 
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NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 


—but  a  spreader  that  really  spreads. 
The  spreader  with 

THE  NEW  IDEA 

Pulverizes  ths  manure  three  times  to  only 
once  for  other  machines.  Spreads  5  to  7  feet 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft; 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;  less  breakages;  low  down,  easy  loading;  no 
choking  or  bunching.  Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 


IMew  Idea  Spreader  Co, 


SYCAMORE  STREET 
COLDWATER,  OHIO 


LET  THE 

JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


Improved  Racer  Cross-Cut  Saws 


We  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  a  Raw  manufac- 
tured of  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  and  a  temper  which 
toughens  and  refines  the  steel,  gives  a  keener  cutting  edge, 
and  holds  it  longer  than    y  any  other  process  known. 

This  secret  process  of  temper  is  known  and  used  only  by 

Tht-se  saws  are  elliptic  ground  thin  back  requiring  less  set 
than  any  •  aw  now  made. 

When  you  go  to  buy  asaw,  ask  for  the  Maple  Leaf,  Razor 
StPel,  Secret  Temper  Saw.  and  if  you  are  told  that  some 
other  saw  is  as  good,  ask  yoiir  merchant  to  let  you  take 
them  both  home  and  try  them,  and  keep  the  one  you  like 
lest. 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  saw  for  $1  00  less,  and  lose  25 
cent"  per  day  in  lab  r.  Your  saw  must  hold  a  keen  edge  to 
do  a  l'.Tge  rtay's  work. 

Thousand"  of  these  saws  are  shipped  to  the  TTnited  States 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  best  American  sane. 


Manufactured  only  by 


Shurly,    Dietrich    Company,   Ltd. 

MAPLE     LEAF     SAW    WORKS      -      GALT,     ONT. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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_       _^^_^^_-TT-«r^      Stationary,     -     Portable 

IDEAL  ENGINES      ,-i. 


IV2  to  50  H.  P. 

GAS 

or 

GASOLINE 


IDEAL  ENGINE  ON  SKIDS,  SHOW- 
ING PATENT   WATER 
COOLER. 


Ideal  engines  have  proved  their  superiority  by 
their  ECONOMICAL  consumption  of  fuel, 
EFFICIENCY  of  operation  and  RELIABILITY 
at  all  times. 

I     We    also    manufacture   Windmills,    Grain   Grinders,  Steel, 
Wood  and  Pole  Saws,  Pumps,  Water  Boxes,  etc. 

Why  not  write  for  further  information? 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  LTD 

BRAHTFORD,  OMT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN 

Calgary,  Alta. 


Say   you  saw   tlie  ad.  in   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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^'  Something'  Better  tKan  a  Wheelbarroiv 

LOUDEN'S  Litter  Carrier  has  a  box  48  In.  long,  24  in.  wide,  and  22  in.  deep,  made  of  lieavy  gal- 
vanized steel  without  a  particle  of  wood  about  it.  The  edges  and  corners  throughout  are  reinforced 
and    strengthened    with    angle    iron. 

The  hoisting   gear  is  simple  and   very  easily  operated.     The  box  is   raised   and  lowered  by  means  of 

an  endless  chain  working 
on  a  screw  gear.  By  pull- 
ing the  chain  one  way  the 
box  is  raised,  while  by 
pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  is  lowered. 
The  dumping  device  is 
perfect.  There  is  a  hit<h 
at  each  end  of  tlie  \>rx. 
the  two  beu'i.:?  conuectccl 
by  a  rod,  an.l  releai*'! 
simultaneously  when  un- 
loading. When  righting 
the  carrier  after  dumping 
there  is  no  possihilit.y  c? 
its  going  right  over  asii". 
or  swaying  bnclcwanl  aii'l 
forward  several  times  be- 
fore locking.  A  light 
touch  with  fork  or  shovel 
will  return  it  to  its  pro- 
per   position. 

For   free    Catalogue  and  full 
Particulars    writ, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

GUELPe,  ONT. 

Waick    Our  Adverlisement 
Next  Honlli. 


Are  Losing  Money  Every 
Day   Through    Lack  of 

WOODWARD" 


(6 


WATER    BASINS 


How,  then,  can 
your  cows  give  lots 
of  milk  if  they 
don't  get  lots  of 
water  ? 


Nfany 
Time-Saving, 
Money-Matting 
Suggestions  for 
improving  your 
water-supplyin  our 
big  FREE  Cat- 
alogue. 

Write  for  a 
opy  to-day. 


Increase  your  milk  profits  by  increas' 

ing  the   milk   flow.      Provide   a   constant 

supply  of  fresh  water  of   uniform  temperature 

without  any  bother  or  labor  on  your  part.     Inexpen 

sive  to  install.     Get  particulars. 


ONTARIO  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Winnipee TORONTO Calgary 

Don't  fail   to   mention    Farmer's    Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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LOTS  OF  THRESHING 

NOT  YET  TOO  LATIO  TO  I'LACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  "GREAT  WEST"  OR 
■DAISY"    SEPARATOR. 

In  the  former  you  luive  all  that  is  new,  up-to-date,  strong,  effective  and  durable  of  the 
larger  cylindered  class  for  rapid  and  capacious  threshing.  In  the  latter  you  have  the 
medium  cylinder,  wliicli  for  threshing  certain  grain  and  under  certain  conditions  has  many 
admirers. 

Send  for  our  "ExliihUion  Catal.)gue,"  illustrating  and  explaining  both  tyi)es,  and  the 
engines   that    work   each  with    most  economical   results. 

Steam  and  Gasoline  Tractors 

At  the  Winnipeg  I'!xhibition,  Sawyer-Massey  new  Steam  35  H.P.  Simple  Traction 
Engine  developed   and   maintained   145  H.P.  on   the  half-hour  Brake  Test. 

At  the  Winnipeg  Exhibition,  Sawyer-Massey  new  22-45  H.P.  Gas  Tractor  developed  and 
maintained   54   H.P.   on    the   half-hour   Brake   Test. 

The  continued  unprecedented  demand  for  Sawyer-Massey  machinery  compels  the  Com- 
pany to  materially  enlarge  their  already  vast  plant  and  buildings.  The  firm  have  under 
contemplation  the  addition  of  another  storey  on  to  all  their  present  factories.  By  such 
efforts  only  will  they  be  able  to  properly   take  care  of  all  their  customers. 

W^"  Western  Readers  requiring  information  will  please  correspond  direct 
with  Winnipeg  Office. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,    LIMITED 

The    PREMIER     FIRM  — Oldest     and    Largest    Manufacturers    of 
Engines,  Threshers  and  Road-making  Machinery  in  the  Dominion     . 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


^ 


Reading  advertisements  is  profital 


EERLESS?o^.^XUTTER 


THP]  poiiltryman   who  is  in   the  business  of  "  poult ry-for-profit"   wants  eggs — 
and  eggs  depend  upon  rorreot  feeding. 
As    an    egg-producing  feed,  green-bone  has  twice  as  much  protein  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  other  grains.    The  grain-feeding  poultrynian  who  starts  giving 
green-bone  to  his  flock,  should — provided  he  does  it  right  and  \ises  cut  green-bone— 
practically  double  the  egg  yield  of  his  flock. 

Not  only  is  green-bone  better  to  feed  but  it  is  cheaper  also.  For  half  the  cost 
of  wheat,  you  can  feed  succulent  green-bone — tlie  most  perfect  egg- producing  feed 
known.  A  pound  of  green-bone,  costing  but  a  single  cent,  will  feed  sixteen  hens  per 
day.     This 

Makes  your  feeding  cost  \ic.  per  hen  per  day. 


But  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon 
its  digestibility.  Green-bone,  to  be  most 
digestible,  should  not  be  ground;  it 
sliould  be  made  ready  by  a  machine  that 
slices  off  shaving  after  sliaving  from  one 
end  of  the  bone. 

Peerless    Positive    Feed    and    Automatic 
Stop   Green   Bone   Cutters  are   the   only 
machines    made    that    will   do    the    work 
properly,  easily  and  scientifically. 
Tlie  Peerless  Bone  Cutter  does  not  grind 


tile  bone  but  liolds  it,  endwise  and  cuts 
off  shaving  after  shaving  as  bone  should 
be  cut  and  as  it  is  most  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Peerless  Green  Bone  Cutter  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  any  made.  Any  time 
this  cutter  fails  to  do  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— in  every  particular, — it  can  be 
sent     back     and     we     will     return     vour 


Send  for  our  book  about 
Green  Bone  Feeding 

Write  foi-  our  book— sent  FREE— telling  all  about 
how  to  feed  green  bone  to  your  flock,  about  its 
economy,  its  muscle-forming  values  and  its  wonder- 
ful egg-producing  properties.  You  are  interested 
in  making  your  liens  produce  more  eggs — this  book 
will  tell  yon  how  to  do  it.  Better  send  for  the  book 
NOW- -a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


I  rr  MFG.  CO..  LTD.,  nrunnnifr  ONTARIO 

L EC  358  Pembroke  Rd  ,     T Clll  Dif  UR  t,   CANADA 


How  Can  You  Afford 

to  be  Without  a  Page    Gasoline    Engine 
When    the    Price    is    Made    so    Low? 


You  Know  the  Value  of   a   Gasoline 
Engine  on  the  Farm. 

Surely  it  hasn't  been  that  you  doubted  the  won- 
derful, many-sided  utility  of  this  labor  saving  that 
you  have  hesitated.  Price  has  caused  thousands 
to  delay — you  perhaps.  But  the  price  cuts  no 
figure  now,  for  the  price  of  the  Page  8J^  Horse 
Power  engine  is  only  $138.00.  This  engine  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years.  Thousands 
liave  been  sold.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
under  the  most  trying  conditions— ro\igh  handling, 
over-loading,  poor  treatment,  long  continued  ser- 
vice. Yet  the  Page  has  in  every  case  given  abso- 
lute satisfaction,  and  maintained  its  enviable 
reputation. 

Use  either  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

■whichever    is    cheapest    and    easiest    to  get. 

Great  Power,  but  Light  in  Weight. 

Hence  they  can  be  readily  cairied  from  one  part  of 
the  pi-emises  to  another.  (fSee  description  below, 
giving  weights,  etc.,  etc.) 


Complete     equipmt 
water  and  gasolint 


nt     includes    skids 
tank,  as  shown. 


Page  Farm  Engines 

Rob  Farm  Work  of  Drudgery 


Let  the  Page  do  all  the  hard  work  on  your  farm.  Turn  ovei'  to  it  all  your  jiumping.  Let  it  run 
your  cream  separator,  your  washing  machine.  Let  it  saw  your  wood,  shell  your  corn,  cut  yo\u- 
feed,  run  the  fanning  mill,  blow  your  forge  and  sharpen  yoiu'  tools.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
tasks  that  the  Page  will  perform  for  you.  Surely  anything  that  will  lelieve  you  of  all  this  work 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  small  price  asked.      Dealers  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

SIZES  and  PRICES — Prices  quoted  below  are  (or  engines  delivered  at  your  R.R.  station : 


Size  of  engine.  3!4  h.p..  bore  3^  incties:  strolie  3'^  incl 
speed  700  revolutions  per  minute  :  pulley  6  inches  diame 
floor  space  22  x  36  :  height  to  top  of 
tank  36  inches  :  shipping  weight  250  lbs. 
Price 


$138.00 


Size  of  engine, 
speed  600  revoli 
floor  space  27  i 
approximate  sti 


>.  ;  bore4S   inches:  stroke 
s  per  minute:  pu'ley  8  inch 

height  41   inches 
ig  weight   360    lbs 


$188.00 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogue  A. 


Qn  DAYS' 
UU  TRIAL 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE.  ONTARIO 

Paire    Enarines    are    ship- 
ped on  30   days-  trial      If 

Brsnche. —Toronto. Cor.   King  St.  W.  and  Atlantic  Ave.;  Montreal.  505-517  Notre  Dame 
St.  W.;  St.  John.  N.B.  37   Dock  St. 

they  do  not  suit  they  can  be 

P  S.     If  interested  in  niariiie  cTittines  ask  for  Marine  Eiit'iiie  Catalog'ie, 

FARMERS^ 

MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER 


Five  Years  of  Co-Operation 

How    Twenty    Farmers    Doubled    their    Apple    Returns 

Mixed  Farming  in  the  West 

The  Remedy  lor  Wheat-Mad  Farming 

Potato  Growing  in  New  Brunswick 

How  the  Farmers  Raised  Six  Million  Bushels  Last  Year 

The  Labor  Problem— Its  Solution 

One  Way  to  Keep  Canadian  Labor  on  the  Farm 

Apples  from  Annapolis 

Land  20  Years  Ago  Bought  for  $10,  Now  Worth  $1,000 
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Picture  the  confidence  with  which  De  Soto  set 
out  upon  the  ioiinuM-  which  was  to  end  only 
in  a  grave  in  the  di'cp  waters;  nf  the  Missis';iiii)i. 
Sure  in  the  Lclicf  tli.il  somcwlicre  Itpyond  the 
swamps  of  Florida  wailed  a  source  of  renewed 
youth  and  healtli.  he  tlirew  away  the  strength 
and  years  which   might  have  remained   to   him. 

We  know  to-day  that  there  Is  no  Fountain  of 
Youth.  Youth  is  given  us  but  once,  with  its 
priceless  hcrita-e  of  liealtli.  And  yet  how  we 
.■iliuse  the  i;ifl.  Were  « <•  He  Soto,  with  confidence 
ill  ;in  inr.illilile  si.ui'cc  of  renewed  health,  we 
could    hardly    lie    inoic    re.diless. 

At  the  seat  of  health  is  the  stomach,  usually 
perfect  before  years  of  abuse  and  misuse  render 
it    delicate    and    weak.      Still,    we    go    on    eating 


fi-^t.  eating  indigestible  foods  because  they  taste 
r  <al.  eating  at  irregular  and  late  hours,  until 
the  stomach  reaches  the  limit  of  endurance  and 
I  ries   for   help. 

For  the  worn-out  stomach  there  can  be  no 
miracle  of  a  Fountain  of  Youth,  but  there  can 
l)e  the  miracle  of  Nature's  own  healing.  In  her 
great  laboratory  Nature  has  compounded  her 
mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  mar\els  of  heal- 
ing long  before  man  had  need  of  them.  And 
when  at  last  the  mistakes  of  suffering  humanitv 
began  to  assert  themselves  these  great  curative 
agents  were  found  waiting  for  the  skill  that 
should  so  combine  and  blend  them  that  thev 
might   fulfill    their    purpose. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  contain  only  those 
elements  which  Nature  has  provided  for  suffer- 
ing digestive  organs.  They  greatly  stimulate 
the  liver,  tone  and  strengthen  the  stomach,  re- 
move gas  and  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach 
after  eating,  and  finally  bring  youthful  power 
to  all  those  vital  parts  which  must  gather  nour- 
ishment for  the  whole  body.  Stop  abusing  the 
stomach  and  use  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  and 
escape  the  awful  misery  of  the  chronic  dyspeptic. 
Sold  in  25-cent  boxes  everywhere.  Put  "up  only 
by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,   Limited,  Toronto. 


BUY    A    BT    LITTER    CARRIER 

and  save  yourself  the  dirtiest 
and  most  disagreeable  job 
about  the  farm.  No  stable  is 
complete  without  a  system  of 
overhead  tracking  in  it  for 
handling  manure  and  feed,  and 
a  litter  carrier  is  no  longer  a 
uxury  but  a  necessity. 

The  B  T  .  LITTER 
CARRIER  always  pleases 
and  is  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

It  is  simply  constructed — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  the  material  used  in  it  is 
the  very  best. 

The     BT.     LITTER 

CARRIER      has     many 

excellent  features  of  advantage 

over    other    makes    which    we 

plains   these  fully   and   if  you  will  send    us   your 

of  same  to  you. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  and  complete  information,  to 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Fergus,  Ontario 


We   also  manufacture  Steel   Stalls 
Stanchions    and    Hay   Tools. 
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FARMER'S— ADVERTISING   SECTION 


Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ::  TORONTO,  CANADA 


It  will  pay  you  to  luiswer  advertisements. 
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Of 

Mvt 


Malmp  3Beacf)  College  ^Li?« 

AFFILIATED  WITH  TORONTO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

RESIDENT    AND    DAY    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Primary  and  2nd  year   Collegiate  work.     Music,    Art,    Expression   and   Commercial   Courses. 
Excellent  staff  of  teachers. 

SECOND  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  22nd 

For  particulars  Write 

MRS.  A.  C.   COURTICE. 

Beach  Avenue,  Toronto.  Directress 


4^ 


Every  Farmer  Needs  Drain  Tile 

WAY  NOT  START  A  TILE  FACTORY? 


We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the  plans  for 
the  outfit,  and  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  for  a  small 
factory  as  a  large  one. 

In  the  meantime  write  for  our  prices  on  all  sizes  of 
tile.     We  will  supply  you. 

DO    IT    NOW 

BECHTELS    LIMITED 

Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Tom  Jones,  M^r. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  moderii  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  flreproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In   the   Heart   of   the   City's  Actioities. 


Rooms,  one    person 
bath    detached 
$1.50lo$2.00 


Pooms,  one    person 
with  private  balh 
$2.00to$3.S0 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath   detached 
$2.50to$3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 
$3.00to$4.50 


A  VENTURE 


"It  is  now  two  months  since  the  examination  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  both  my  brother  and  myself 
passed  satisfactorily.  My  standing  was  68  on  French 
grammar  and  71  on  French  authors,  that  of  my 
brother  57  on  French  grammar  and  65  on  French 
authors.  We  certainly  attribute  our  success  to  your 
course.  It  was  taken  at  a  venture— a  venture  which 
we  have  never  regretted  in  the  least." 

R.  E.  S.,  Belmont,  Man. 

The  De  Brisay  method  is  really  the  royal  road  to 
languages.    Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  by  mail. 

Fees  $10 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND  & 
TYPEWRITING 


We  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting-,  Penmanship  and  all 
other 

Commercial    Courses 

right  at  your  home  ia  spare  time. 
Our  courses  are  the  BEST,  and  our 
instructors  the  ablest  in  Canada. 

WE    GUARANTEE    OUR    COURSES 
WE    PLACE     OUR    GRADUATES 

Take  your  course  with  us  and  save 
half  of  college  fees. 

Fill  in  name  and  address.  Cut  out 
this  ad.  and  mail  to  us  to-day  for 
particulars. 


Name 

Address 

Shaw    Correspondence    School, 

F.M.—       393  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


Every  advertisement  on  this  p.ige  merits  your  attention. 
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Farmer's  Magazine  for  December 


The  December  issue  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  will  be 
interesting  reading  for  the  lover  of  farm  life  in  every  Province  of 
the  Dominion.  Besides  the  special  Christmas  Story  matter,  there 
will  be  several  live  Agricultural  topics  that  will  furnish  informa- 
tion and  entertainment. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Power  question  has  been  treated  in  a  series  of  articles 
m  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  The  previous  ones  have  dealt  with 
Gas,  Gasoline  and  Steam.  This  article  takes  up  Electricity  and  is 
well  illustrated.  The  advent  of  Power  lines  throughout  the  coun- 
try from  Canada's  many  water  falls,  makes  this  a  live  question 
with  the  farmer.  Hon.  Adam  Beck  has  some  of  the  latest  machin- 
ery from  Germany,  which  is  on  exhibition  at  Guelph.  There  will 
be  photographs  showing  these  as  well. 

FOX  RANCHING  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE'S  representative  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  on  the  in.side  of  a  fox  ranch  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  the  farmers  are  making  $38,000  in  six  years,  out  of  one 
pair  of  Black  Foxes. 

HORSE  BREEDING  ON  THE  FARM. 

For  many  years  Canadians  and  Americans  have  been  import- 
ing the  best  draft  horses  from  the  Old  Lands.  Scotland  sends 
more  Clydesdales  to  Canada  than  to  any  other  country.  We  have 
Shires,  Perch erons,  Suffolks  and  other  French  breeds.  This 
article  will  be  of  .'special  interest  to  horsemen. 

MUNICIPAL  TELEPHONES. 

The  story  of  the  Municipal  Telephone  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue  and  there  is  no  better  authority  than  the  Author, 
Mr.  Francis  Dagger,  who  has  been  busy  with  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion sittings,  during  last  month. 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Putnam,  Superintendent  of  Institutes  for  Ontario, 
will  tell  and  illustrate  in  this  issue  about  the  new  movement  among 
the  Women  Institutes,  where  the  attendance  is  averaging  about 
75  to  the  meeting.  The  fact  that  over  150,000  women  attended 
Institute  meetings  in  this  one  Province  alone,  last  year,  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  usefulne.ss  of  this  movement.  The  women's  home 
and  dress  department  will  be  a  treat  for  the  farm  home. 
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Every  Farmer 

who  believes  in  his  Farming 

ENJOYS  GOOD  THINGS 

in  reading  matter,'  and  especially  when  that  reading 
places  his  life  work  in  a  dignified  position  among  the 
other  business  enterprises. 

Let  Us  Suggest 

that  you  carry  to  another  friend  of  yours  this  coming 
gift  season,  a  subscription  to  the 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

for  a  year.  The  present  high  quality  of  the  matter, 
illustration,  and  the  general  arrangement,  is  a  guarantee 
of  what  an  amount  of  satisfaction  your  friend  will  get 
out  of 

TWELVE  WELCOME  GIFTS 


Fill  in  the  following  Coupon  and  mail  at  once  and  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  be  mailed  at  your  request  to  any  address,  to  begin  with  the  Xmas 
Number.     A  receipt  will  be  sent  to  you. 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


REPAIR  THE  BREACHES 

The  Whitney  administration  is  appeal- 
ing to  tlie  country  for  another  term  in  the 
Legislature.  An  independent  criticism  of 
the  situation  demands  that  certain  breach- 
es he  repaired.  The  efficiency  of  the  past 
along  certain  lines  is  no  justification  for 
neglect  of  the  weaknesses  that  are  appar- 
ent. Let  the  Government  come  out  with 
a  hold  reconstiiictive  movement. 

Hon.  A.  G.  MacKay  has  a  following  of 
seventeen  Liberals  in  a  house  of  One 
Hundred  and  Six  members.  This,  by  no 
means,  is  a  measure  of  the  party  in  the 
Province,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  next  House  will  find  an  approach  to 
fairer  proportions. 

There  is  need  of  a  good  Opposition  in 
every  Government.  That  regime  has  yet 
to  exist  that  can  withstand,  very  long,  the 
flattering  commendations  of  the  country. 
Sympathy  for  the  under-dog,  among  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  independence  among  its  own  members, 
make  for  the  undoing  of  a  Government. 
Sir  James  Whitney  has  held  his  Govern- 
ment well  in  hand  by  reason  of  his  blunt 
negations  and  unquestioned  rectitude  in 
a  time  when  the  scandals  of  a  past  ad- 
ministration had  befogged  the  atmos- 
phere. 

But  the  fog  has  dissipated.  Sir  James 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  depart  from  his 
"grip  on  things,"  by  yielding  to  the  poli- 
tician's game   of  springing  on  an  election 


a  year  before  the  expiry  of  the  life  of  the 
Legislature,  in  order  to  catch  the  breeze. 

Nevertheless,  people  are  beginning  to 
size  up  the  administration  by  its  works. 
Apparently,  the  Government  has  scored  a 
point  in  its  prison  reforms  and  its  inva- 
sion of  the  power-field.  Even  these  need 
the  test  of  time  to  sltow  the  best  adminis- 
trative ability  and,  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 
that  weaknesses  will  develop  with  the  in- 
crease of  patronage  and  officials.  If  Sir 
James  can  play  the  watchdog  to  the  end, 
the  fears  will  never  be  justified. 

The  great  i.ssue  before  the  people  is  the 
Educational  question,  particularly  as  it 
affects  the  rural  schools.  The  need  of 
male  teachers,  the  taking  away  of  the 
Model  schools  from  the  local  centres,  the 
theoretical  experiments  of  the  Department 
and  the  dillydally  policy  regarding  Man- 
ual and  Technical  training — are  evidences 
of  incompetence.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
greater  leeway  for  serious  criticism. 

Next  to  their  Educational  shortcomings, 
lie  the  Agricultural  problems  of  this  great 
Province.  Her  rural  population  is  dwind- 
ling. Her  farms  are  only  half  worked, 
because  of  the  lack  of  help.  In  fact,  the 
whole  department  lacks  the  controlling 
hand  of  a  Constructive  Statesman.  New 
Ontario,  with  her  wealth  of  farm  lands, 
has  been  little  improved  during  the  re- 
gime. 

However,  the  people  want  information 
along  these  lines  and  in  the  formulation 
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oi'  policies,  liie  Goveniinenl  is  expected  to 
take  the  people  into  their  confidence,  and 
inform  them  upon  the  lines  ol'  their  oper- 
ation for  the  remedying  of  the  ills  of  the 
country. 


ADVERTISE  THE  APPLE 

People  do  not  eat  enough  apples.  The 
hotels  of  our  country  are  big  otienders  in 
tins  regard.  Their  bills  of  fare  rarely 
contain  dishes  prepared  from  apples,  even 
when  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  apple  belt.  Time  and  time  again  the 
visitor  craves  for  apple  sauce,  apple  pie, 
baked  apples  and  other  forms  of  their 
preparation,  only  to  be  informed  that  these 
are  not  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  use  of  apples  is  one  of  the  best  cor- 
rectives for  nature's  ills.  Our  Canada 
produces  such  choice  fruit  that  they  ought 
to  be  on  the  daily  regimen  of  her  travelers 
as  they  are  on  the  farm  tables. 

Education  in  the  value  of  the  apple  will 
have  to  be  continued  by  the  fruit  growers, 
apple  shows  and  shipping  associations. 
The  greater  the  demand  for  them,  the 
more  productive  employment  will  flow  to 
the  farm.  The  appfe  shows  in  British 
Columbia,  in  Ontario,  and  in  the  States, 
are  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
present  popularity  of  the  Baldwin,  Green- 
ing, Blenheim,  Mcintosh  Red  and  North- 
ern Spy.  The  National  Apple  Show  at 
Spokane  the  latter  end  of  this  month  will 
prove,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  increasing  the  demand  for  apples, 
and  in  stimulating  apple  growing  in  the 
favored  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Must  Canada  languish  by  reason  of  her 
indifference?  The  finest  apples  in  the 
world  grow  in  our  splendidly  endowed 
country.  Nova  Scotia  has  Gravensteins 
that  already  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Ontario  can  produce  Spies  and  Baldwins 
that  for  flavor  and  appearance  are  unhurt 
by  the  world's  competition.  British  Col- 
umbia's valleys  can  oust  the  laurels  from 
her  competitors  in  Yokima,  or  any  other 
Pacific  coast  valley.  The  snow  apples  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal  are  the  classiest  of 
fruits. 

To  us,  then,  is  the  burden  of  sale.  A 
kind  Providence  has  hung  the  trees  red 
with  the  best  there  is.  Our  duty  is  to  so 
pack  and  transport  the  fruit  that  it  will 


land  it  m  first-class  shape  at  the  door  of 
tile  consumer. 

Proper  packing  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  tiie  day.  Box  packing  for  par- 
ticular trade  must  be  extended.  A  rigid- 
ly honest  barrel  pack  properly  graded 
must  be  insisted  upon  by  our  fruitmen. 
A  campaign  of  education  by  all  our  apple 
growers  nmst  be  entered  into,  so  that  the 
market  will  demand  all  that  the  producers 
can  supply  under  our  intense  cultivation 
in  our  increasing  orchard  areas.  Those 
counties  who  support  apple  exhibits  at  the 
shows  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  NEW   CABINET 

Hon.  R.  L.  Borden  has  assumed  office. 
A  new  cabinet  is  in  control  of  the  political 
departments  of  our  Government.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  so  sudden  and  so  un- 
expected an  honor,  would  have  placed  a 
burden  for  the  time  upon  the  new  Prem- 
ier. He  has  emerged  fairly  well.  Criti- 
cism, of  course,  has  been  rife.  Much  of  it 
is  due  to  the  colorings  from  the  late  con- 
test. But  the  majority  of  the  people  will 
withhold  commendation  or  condemnation 
for  future  developments.  It  may  be  that 
the  responsibilities  of  office  will  whittle  off 
the  offending  ends  of  some  of  its  members' 
policies.  A  man  seeking  office  often  in- 
dulges in  fireworks  to  attract.  He  works 
on  the  principle  that  he  must  fight  along 
some  lines  that  he  considers  ignoble  in 
order  to  accomplish,  by  means  of  this  sup- 
port, the  great  things  he  has  in  mind  for 
the  national  good. 

We  cannot  accept  the  assertion  that  the 
new  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon.  Mr. 
Monk,  will  work  his  Nationalist  doctrines 
to  the  detriment  of  all  Canada.  The  fact 
that  we  are  a  mixed  people,  with  big  prob- 
lems to  face,  will,  we  think,  steady  his 
hand,  and  give  to  his  directing  policies 
the  trend  of  wisdom  and  farsightedness. 
He  carries  the  stamp  of  gentleman. 

The  Western  development  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Hon.  Robt.  Rogers,  who,  no 
doubt,  owes  his  selection  to  his  organizing 
and  administrative  abilities  as  shown  in 
this  department  in  the  provincial  affairs  of 
Manitoba.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  not  bring  to  the  big  task  be- 
fore him  the  constructive  genius  of  the 
statesman. 
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In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
unexpected  has  happened.  Martin  Bur- 
rell,  of  British  Columbia,  was  not  discus- 
sed by  the  press  as  a  possibility  until  the 
last  moment.  He  has  been  in  the  country 
for  twenty-five  years  only.  His  chief  asso- 
ciation with  acrriculture  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  fruit  culture,  both  in  the  Nia- 
gara peninsula  and  in  his  present  home 
province  by  the  Pacific. 


MIXED  FARMING  IN  THE  WEST  ^ 

No  matter  how  tempting  may  be  the 
allurements  from  grain  growing,  that  man 
is  not  well  advised  who  risks  all  his  eores 
in  the  one  basket,  as  the  saving  goes.  This 
lesson  has  been  bitter  in  the  learning  of 
many  a  farmer  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  last  year,  as  well  as  this 
year. 

The  same  weakness  of  humanity  was  in- 
stanced in  Ontario  last  year,  when  a  re- 
cord fall  wheat  yield  led  many  farmer? 
to  sow  a  o-reater  acreage  than  ever  of  this 
cereal.  The  result  was  that  thp.«e  farmers 
lost  heavilv.  Farmers  in  many  ways  are 
biff  plungers. 

But  in  the  western  provinces  the  temp- 
tation is  much  greater.  A  big  wheat  area, 
with  an  average  vield,  spells  bie  returns 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  no  wonder  he  will 
dabble  in  this  same  uncertaintv  for  vears. 
with  a  series  of  losses  that  would  astonish 
the^ average  individual,  the  allurements  of 
springtime  are  so  strong.  Yet  the  les- 
sons are  beino:  learned. 

This  year  the  returns  from  the  thresh- 
ing's are  not  so  encourasring  a"  the  bi.o- 
first  reports  would  indicate.  Fro^t  and 
T-ain  have  been  fi^nring  on  the  rp^nlts.  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  the  total  vield  will  not 
pxceed  ono  hun'^red  and  cevpntv-five  mil- 
lion bushel".  anrJ  onlv  hnlf  of  thi«  of  hi<?h- 
p-rade  wheat.  The  remainder  will  be  low- 
grade,  and  largely  of  use  for  feeding  pur- 
nosps  only. 

Now.  wheT-p  is  the  feediu"-  to  be  done? 
Thp  wpst  sold  all  their  stockprs  last  vear 
to  Ontario  and  tbp  east.  Ontario  wants 
cattle  now.  too.  There  is  onlv  one  con- 
clusion to  draw  Thp  nrairies  must  go  in- 
to mixed  farming.  Thev  will  then  have 
some  returns  every  year,  no  matter  how 
the  weather  acts. 


The  question  of  water  is,  no  doubt,  a 
serious  hindrance,  but  it  must  be  possible 
to  obtain  it  from  wells,  and  the  use  of 
gasoline  engines  is  becoming  so  general 
that  this  difficulty  will  fade  away  when 
the  movement  means  business. 

But  the  question  of  mixed  farming  will 
not  down,  and  those  who  are  interested 
will  find  the  article  in  this  issue  on  the 
subject  to  be  one  well  worth  their  con- 
sideration. It  mav  be  possible  in  some 
instances,  as  the  editor  has  seen,  in  Mani- 
toba, to  grow  twenty  successive  crops  of 
wheat  on  one  field,  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion and  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
man  who  likes  to  do  things.  That  is  only 
a  mining  game. 


^       PARCELS  POST 

That  the  idea  of  a  parcels  post  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  Canada  was  evidenced  from 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  Toronto.  Much  of  the  op- 
position to  its  introduction  in  Canada  has 
come  largely  from  the  small  towns  and 
villnges.  who  fear  the  competition  of  the 
mail   order  stores  in  the  big  centres. 

Farmers  and  the  wage-earner  in  the 
urban  centres  would,  no  doubt,  stand  to 
gain  by  any  svstem  that  would  relieve 
them  from  the  burdensome  express 
charges  now  prevailing.  Freight  trans- 
portation is  in  such  a  hanpv  relationship 
with  the  express  companies  that  the  lat- 
ter pu ioy  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
t'-ade. 

In  Fn.gland.  as  wk?  instanced  in  fhe 
September  issue  nf  T^armpr's  Magazine 
thT  fninv  f>  chpan  and  pfTec+ivp  se-nri,«e 
hv  reason  of  the  narc^ls  post.  The  United 
Stntes  i<?  plamorin"'  for  .comething  along 
this  lino  n1«o  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  R  CoTiT-tav.  president  of  the  To- 
ronto Bonrri   of  Trodp    rrii^rtp  o  point  in   its 

favor  -nTTiPTi  hp  oTiowed  that  the  biw  depart- 
mental stores  now  pniovpd  a,  practicalh' 
frpe  delivpTv  of  fhpir  floods  to  rountrv 
plapps  n?  fn-^  oQ  their  potions  were  cnn- 
/^erner?.  n^  oil  rwr^pvi  over  twpnfv-fiTrp  dol- 
lars' worfVi  woro  cppt  ont  to  thpir  r?p=?tinn- 
tion  frpp  of  rJplivprv  rharrrpi.  With  a  nnr- 
r'oTq  r>o<=t.  thpce  frood*!  woul'1  all  be  paviu" 
tbp  impost,  anr?  the  «JTnr)l]pr  5!t.nTekppTior 
/^onlf!  easily  compete  with  the  one  at  the 
big  centre. 
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Another  feature  that  would  lessen  the 
burdens  of  transportation  is  for  the  rail- 
way companies  to  give  a  prompt  delivery 
to  the  freight  on  their  lines.  One  instance 
was  given  at  this  gathering  of  a  quicker 
arrival  in  western  Canada  of  goods  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  than  from  Hamilton, 
Canada,  although  both  consignments  were 
shipped  the  same  day. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  ono 
of  the  big  questions  of  our  national  life 
in  Canada.  In  this  demand  for  redress, 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  can  go 
hand  in  hand.  Both  are  suffering  in  their 
shipping  trade  by  reason  of  hampering  de- 
lays and  excessive  rates.  It  is  very  little 
use  for  our  railways  to  be  encouraging  set- 
tlement along  their  rights  of  way  and  then 
killing  the  trade  by  such  impositions. 
Business  relationships  always  thrive  where 
the  points  of  friction  are  well  oiled. 


THE  BEE   BUSINESS 

The  raising  of  honey  is  being  dignified 
to  the  status  of  a  business  in  many  parts 
of  Canada.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  adrift  from  the  haphazard  methods 
and  study  the  science  of  the  work.  Knowl- 
edge, in  all  things,  spells  power,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  the  bee  industry. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  success  is  the 
proper  handling  of  bees  during  the  win- 
ter. Many  have  been  accu.stomed  to  win- 
tering them  in  the  cellar,  while  others 
prefer  the  outdoors  treatment.  In  any  case 
the  leading  things  to  observe  are,  a  con- 
stant low  temperature,  a  darkened  room 
with  good  ventilation,  and  sufficient  stores 
of  honey.  In  British  Columbia  the  pre- 
paration for  winter  protection  does  not 
demand  the  backing  that  has  to  be  done 
in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  In 
southern  Ontario  the  outdoors  wintering 
is  also  preferred,  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
Cfinada  the  cellar  should  be  kept  dark,  well 
ventilated,  as  well  as  free  from  disturb- 
ing noises. 

To  feed  the  colonies  that  are  weak,  the 
Ontario  apriary  expert.  Morley  Pettit,  re- 
commends syrup  (white  sugar  and  wa- 
ter") put  into  an  ordinary  ten-pound  honey 
pail,  the  top  being  punched  full  of  little 
holes,  and  the  pail  inverted  over  the 
frames.    As  the  air  pressure  will  keep  the 


syrup  from  running  out,  the  bees  will 
take  it  down  and  store  it  without  leaving 
the  cluster.  Feeding  by  this  method  can 
be  done  late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 


THE  ONTARIO  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Whitne}'  Government  in  Ontario 
is  appealing  to  the  country  in  December. 
The  greatest  disappointment  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  the  excessive  amount  of 
nothingness  that  has  been  done  for  the 
betterment  of  the  rural  school  conditions. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  another  session 
would  have  developed  a  policy  on  this 
great  qu&stion  that  would  have  marked 
the  Government  as  more  than  mere  nov- 
ices in  matters  of  so  much  import. 

As  it  is,  the  rural  school  stands  to-day 
in  the  position  of  the  beggar  at  the  gate, 
imploring  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  supply  tables  of  higher  education.  The 
villager's  son  and  the  children  upon  our 
farms  must,  forsooth,  in  a  modern  state, 
plod   along  under  third-rate   advantages. 

The  question  should  not  be  a  political 
one.  It  needs  a  statesman's  hand  and  a 
master  in  control.  Hundreds  of  schools 
are  insufficiently  equipped  with  teachers. 
In  New  Ontario,  particularly,  is  this  the 
case.  Many  a  school  has  a  girl  in  her 
teens  as  the  teacher.  These  often  have  no 
more  than  an  "entrance"  standing.  Their 
capacity  for  tutoring  and  molding  boy 
characters,  in  many  cases,  is  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  Yet  we  tolerate  these 
conditions. 

For  this,  the  call  for  teachers  at  high 
salaries  in  the  west,  and  the  greater  attrac- 
tiveness of  other  professions,  has  been  to 
blame  largely.  Formerly  many  young 
men  entered  the  profession  because  it  gave 
them  a  chance  to  serve  their  generation. 
Others  had  an  additional  motive,  in  that 
it  gave  them  useful  experience  and  assist- 
ance in  their  ambitions  to  serve  mankind 
in  the  other  professions.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  attractiveness  of  the  school 
teacher's  lot  has  waned,  while  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  other  callings  has  appreciated, 
thus  robbing  our  country  schools  of  tal- 
ented men. 

In  former  days  the  salaries  ran  from 
$250  to  $600  per   annum.     These   sums, 
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twenty-five  years  ago,  represented  vastly 
greater  buying  power  than  the  same  sums 
does  to-day.  The  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  one-half,  so  that  the 
dollar  then  would  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  and 
a  half  to-day.  The  salaries,  therefore,  to 
be  equal  to  those  of  that  day,  would  now 
range  from  $525  to  $900  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  province.  But  who  ever 
hears  of  such  salaries  to-day? 

The  last  report  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education  shows  a  decrease  of 
33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  male 
teachers,  with  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
in  female  teachers.  It  is  true  that  men 
are  increasing  in  the  urban  school — a  fact 
that  emphasizes  our  point.  The  average 
salary  for  male  teachers  in  the  country  in 
1892  was  $383,  while  in  1909,  it  had 
risen  to  only  $484.  The  average  farmer 
pays  his  hired  man,  at  least,  $25  a  month 
and  his  board,  which  would  total  him  an 
income  of  $450.  The  average  salary  of 
the  male  teachers  in  the  province,  both 
rural  and  urban,  is  only  $660. 

However,  even  these  sums  are  not  ade- 
quate. One  thousand  dollars  is  little 
enough  for  the  teacher  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders falls  the  burden  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  character  and  mind-training  in 
the  rural  school.  The  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  modern  life,  have  made  the  coun- 
try school  teacher  a  leader  in  the  social 
life  of  the  section.  Upon  him  depends 
much  of  its  public  spirit  and  its  enter- 
prise. His  ambitions  tell  upon  the  lives 
of  his  pupils,  and  upon  him  rests  the 
onus  of  a  fuller  country  life.  He  must 
be  inspired  with  the  lore  of  farm  life.  He 
must  see  in  agriculture  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  exploration  and  re- 
search. The  status  of  the  farmer  must  be 
uplifted  and  the  dignity  of  his  work  held 
in  high  regard. 

He  may  have  a  discouraging  soil  to 
work  upon.  His  labors  may  seem  to  be 
thrown  upon  a  desert  of  commonplace, 
and  even  ugly  surroundings.  Upon  him, 
though,  depends  the  future  of  that  un- 
inviting place,  which  should  be  bright  and 
productive  of  energy  and  life. 

Into  this  the  impoverished  neighbor- 
hood— poor  in  ideals,  as  well  as  in  goods 
— the  help  must  come  from  without.  In 
such  cases  that  function  of  government  is 
invoked  which  seeks  by  its  measures  to 
foster  and  encourage.    The  Department  of 


of  Education  in  the  Provincial  Govern- 
jiient  has  a  big  duty  before  it.  That  the 
question  has  been  recognized  by  it  is  evi- 
dent from  its  appointments  and  abortive 
measures.  That  the  master-hand  is  ab- 
sent is  also  evident.  The  situation  de- 
mands a  statesman,  and  the  fortunes  of  no 
politician  or  individual  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  needed  shaking-up  of  the 
whole  Department  in  order  to  give  to  the 
country  schools,  and  through  it,  to  the 
farm,  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  highly 
organized  and  scientific  life  of  the  times. 
Give  the  teacher  his  due  salary.  Place  the 
best  men  that  this  country  can  produce 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  Ontario 
cannot  maintain  her  position  forever  by 
virtue  of  her  situation  and  her  age.  Let 
our  educational  facilities  lead  the  world. 


PLANT  GOOD  TREES— NOT  CHEAP 
ONES 

No  farmer  should  patronize  a  nursery- 
man who  does  not  produce  his  own  goods. 
The  jobber  in  nursery  stock  is  an  abom- 
ination in  the  world  of  agriculture. 

He  carries  in  himself  many  reasons  for 
his  undoing.  As  a  jobber,  he  buys  his 
trees  from  reliable  nurserymen  who  are 
over-stocked.  He  gets  these  trees — the 
misfits,  culls  and  uncalled-for  varieties — 
for  a  mere  pittance.  The  temptation  to 
fill  all  his  orders  is  too  strong  to  resist,  and 
so  the  orders  are  relabelled  on  the  hit-and- 
miss  methods  from  the  nondescript  bunch 
of  trees  at  his  disposal. 

What  does  he  care  whether  the  trees 
be  true  to  name  or  not?  The  trees  are 
nice  ones,  will  live,  and  are  sold  cheap. 
He  easily  makes  an  enormous  percentage 
of  profit,  and  all  will  be  well  for  a  fevT 
years.  Even  then  he  relies  upon  time 
and  fortune  to  enable  him  to  evade  the 
>lorm.  Ik-sides,  he  can  aff"ord  to  lose  his 
old  customers,  for  there  are  always  a  fresh 
bunch  of  farmers  ready  to  swallow  hte 
tempting  bait  of  low  prices. 

The  honest  nurseryman  never  substi- 
tutes unless  given  the  permission  so  to  do. 
And  even  then  the  substitution  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  one  ordered.  The 
fakir  never  loses  an  order. 

Fortunately,  some  of  these  substitutions 
by  indifferent    jobbers    prove    beneficial, 
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like  the  one  cited  iu  tlie  ai'ticle  on  '"Co- 
operative Apple  fcjbippingv'  in  this  issue. 
lliis,  however,  in  no  manner  palliates  the 
wrong. 

Too  rigid  an  inquiry  into  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  made  by  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture.  We  have  some  job- 
bers operating  in  Canada,  whose  "nurser- 
ies" would  make  a  good  illustration  of 
(Swinburne's  Deserted  Garden.  They  are 
meagre  indeed,  and  create  nu  such  envy 
in  tne  minds  of  the  visitors  as  is  done  by 
the  brilliantly-printed  catalogues. 

Some  of  these  sell  hardy  northern-grown 
stock  that  is  raised  in  tne  United  States. 
Others  liave  some  extra  useful  new  variety 
by  renaming  an  old  variety.  Another 
man  works  upon  the  desires  of  the  west- 
ern farmer  by  pretending  to  have  a  bush 
or  tree  that  will  bear  fruit  in  profusion 
on  liis  prairie  farm.  One 'way  to  combat 
this  is  to  make  the  agent  "show  his  goods." 
To  be  from  Missouri  is  in  this  case  a  good 
thing. 

The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  nurs- 
ery stock  from  an  untried,  unknown,  yet 
plausible,  nursery  dealer.  We  have  many 
reliable  lirms  whose  goods  are  standard 
and  whose  name  is  a  big  asset  to  their 
business.  These  men  may  charge  a  few 
cents  more  for  an  apple  tree,  or  may  not 
carry  the  latest  "seedless  lemon,"  but  they 
are  honest  with  their  customers.  Another 
source  of  information  lies  in  our  experi- 
mental farms  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  men  on  their  Staffs  are  there  to  study 
the  subject  and  will  answer  cheerfully  all 
inquiries  sent  to  them.  No  farmer  need 
fear  over-burdening  them. 

Again,  the  farmer's  own  "mother-wit" 
and  common  sense  should  make  him  cau- 
tious in  buying  the  uncertain  trash  off'er- 
ed  by  these  fake  dealers. 

Another  thing — do  not  sign  the  con- 
tracts prepared  by  some  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers. Every  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  the  whip  handle  in  his  buying.  Why 
is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  for  the  farmer 
to  demand  the  agent  to  sign  his  paper 
that  he  will  deliver  to  him  the  goods  he 
wants,  and  will  put  his  reputation  be- 
hind the  order.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
hoodwinking  game  going  on,  and  our 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  can  clean  it  out 
if  they  will. 

Now  that  the  fruit  shows  and  long  win- 
ter evenings  are  coming  on,  it  will  be  well 


to  study  reports  and  literature  in  order  to 
get  reliable  information  on  varieties  and 
methods. 


TWO  JOYS  OF  FARM  LIFE 

There  are  two  great  reasons  for  owning 
a  farm,  apart  from  the  end  of  one's  live- 
lihood, i  irstly,  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist  in  ap- 
plying business  methods  and  scientihc 
treatment  to  all  the  various  departments 
of  farm  endeavor.  To  take  hold  of  an 
old  orchard,  and  by  cultivation,  pruning, 
spraying,  grafting  and  feeding,  make  it 
produce  barrels  of  the  choicest  of  market- 
able fruit  every  year;  to  enter  a  worn-out 
old  field,  depleted  of  Lumus  and  other 
available  plant  life,  with  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  rehabilitate  its  face  in  alfalfa; 
to  convert  the  animal  of  the  barnyard  in- 
to types  of  usefulness  and  beauty  with  the 
desired  characteristics  of  your  ideal;  to 
reclaim  a  marsh  field  from  its  wild  pro- 
duction of  useless  plants,  to  a  fertile,  hard 
grain-growing  one,  by  the  use  of  tiles  and 
soil  correctives;  to  make  the  winds  and 
the  underground  water  currents  turn  your 
machinery  and  wait  on  your  household. 
All  these  are  visions  splendid  to  him  w^ho 
looks  forth  upon  the  farm  for  such  con- 
quests. They  bring  their  own  incompar- 
able joys  to  the  man. 

Another,  to  the  artist  and  student  there 
flows  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  inter- 
course with  nature,  that  it  is  in  all  ages 
the  envy  of  the  business  world.  Not  more 
enjoyable  are  the  etchings  and  pictures  in 
an  art  gallery  than  the  fields,  farmstead 
and  orchards.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year 
there  is  a  moving  picture  of  interest  to 
the  artist.  Broad  fields  furnish  better 
studios  than  crowded  alleys.  High  think- 
ing and  noble  living  are  best  obtained 
here. 

The  Canadian  on  his  100-acre  farm 
who  gives  himself  to  high  purposes,  noble 
thought,  will  outrdistance  the  mere  money- 
seeker  every  time.  It  is  this  feature  that 
is  arousing  so  many  city  men  to  buying 
farms,  where  real  life  can  be  enjoyed.  It 
is  not  the  size  of  the  farm,  nor  the  amount 
of  output,  but  the  quality  of  the  man's 
nature,  that  determines  the  farmer's  place 
in  the  community. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FARSIGHTEDNESS 

Stock  breeders  of  Canada,  as  time  goes 
on,  will  commend  the  farsightedness  of 
the  men  who  brought  about  the  national- 
ization of  the  live  stock  records.  After 
much  agitation  and  considerable  opposi- 
tion, the  Canadian  Live  iStock  Records 
Association  was  formed,  and  almost  every 
breed  soceity  in  Canada  is  included  in 
the  association. 

Now  every  pedigree  that  is  issued  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
In  order  to  get  this  registration  all  ani- 
mals must  conform  to  a  set  regulation.  Im- 
ported animals  of  doubtful  breeding  can- 
not be  palmed  off  on  the  farmers  without 
knowledge.  Falsification  of  a  pedigree  is 
punished  heavily,  and  the  oft'ender  is  de- 
barred from  future  operations.  Thus  the 
gate  is  closed  to  the  adventurer  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  breed  societies  stand  to  gain  by 
the  Act.  They  save  their  correspondence 
charges,  as  all  letters  being  addressed  on 
government  business  are  free.  The  com- 
bination of  duties  in  the  ofiice,  enables  the 
clerks  to  do  better  work  at  better  pay.  The 
funds  of  the  society  are  as  safe  as  if  they 
were  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  an- 
nual reports  are  sent  regularly  to  every 
member,  while  all  useful  literature  affect- 
ing his  interests  reaches  him  by  reason  of 
this  central  office. 

The  United  States  hats  a  number  of  re- 
cord books  and  breed  societies.  The  rival 
associations  often  make  it  unpleasant  for 
each  other,  and  the  loss  always  falls  upon 
the  individual  breeder.  Just  now  the  ques- 
tion of  nationalizing  their  records  is  com- 
ing up,  but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  a  matter 
to  accomplish  it  as  it  was  here.  They  have 
watched  the  experiment  in  this  country 
and  have  been  satisfied  that  it  is  good. 
They  recognize  that  every  Canadian  pedi- 
gree is,  as  one  live  stock  paper  over  there 
remarks,  "as  good  as  Canadian  money." 

The  fact  that  horses  in  the  U.  S.  have 
doubled  in  numbers  and  become  eight 
times  more  valuable  since  1901,  number- 
ing now  about  25,000,000,  makes  the 
question  a  large  one  to  handle. 


MACHINERY  TO  THE  RESCUE 

The  past  season  has  demonstrated  again 
to_  the  farmer  in  the  mixed  farming  dis- 
tricts the  great  need  of  conserving  both 


soil  moisture  and  feed.  The  use  of  till- 
age machinery  during  the  growing  sea- 
son of  the  root  and  corn  crops,  as  well  as 
before  and  after  the  grain  crops,  meets 
the  first  demand.  The  second  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  the  silo.  Never  was  a  better 
argument  for  the  building  of  silos  on 
every  stock  farm  than  what  has  happen- 
ed this  year.  By  its  means  the  corn  crop 
will  tide  the  farmer  over  any  season,  no 
matter  how  unfavorable  the  natural  con- 
ditions. The  success  of  the  farmer  in  the 
future  will  be  commensurate  with  his  in- 
dependence of  circumstances. 

The  labor  question  of  the  farmer  is  de- 
manding the  use  of  all  kinds  of  machin- 
ery. The  application  of  steam,  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  electricity  to  the  farm  prob- 
lems cannot  be  made  too  rapidly.  Produc- 
tion of  food  supplies  must  come  from  our 
own  people,  and  the  man  who  gets  in 
early  will  find  that  he  must  be  up-to-date 
in  his  machinery  and  power  appliances. 

The  potato  grower  finds  himself  very 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
planters,  diggers  and  sorters  in  his  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  The  apple  grower 
in  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  here,  is  finding 
the  barrel  question  a  growing  one.  Ma- 
chine-made barrels  are  coming  in.  A 
successful  spraying  outfit  spells  a  fortune 
to  the  orchardist. 

The  bean  grower  would  not  be  engaged 
in  a  profitable  business  if  his  harvester 
were  absent.  Already  the  big  grain  grow- 
ers of  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  seeing  the 
labor  troubles  ahead  when  the  next  few- 
years  demand  a  harvesting  of  several 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Where  would  the  feeder  be  without  his 
cutting-box,  his  pulper,  his  litter  carriers 
and  other  barn  conveniences?  Despite 
the  fast  introduction  of  machinery,  suf- 
ficient labor  is  not  to  be  had.  The  times 
have  certainly  changed  the  viewpoint  of 
the  laborer  upon  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. Then,  they  were  a  menace  to 
his  livelihood.  Now,  they  are  the  solu- 
tion of  his  difficulties.  The  up-to-date 
farmer  is  studying  the  machinery  ques- 
tion as  never  before.  The  manufacturer, 
this  time,  is  in  the  wake  of  the  movement. 
This  tact  was  more  than  emphasized  at 
the  big  fairs  of  1911.  The  volume  of 
farm  visitors  that  invaded  the  machinery 
halls  and  tents,  fingermarks  the  trend  of 
modern   farm   life. 
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Minimise    Chance    of 
Nursery  Frauds 


Canada's  Fruitgrowers  Need  Parlia- 
mentary Attention 


A   Suggestion   for  Hon.  Martin   Burrell 

(New  Minister  of  Agriculture) 

NOTICE. — Fruitmen  have  been  swindled  for  years  by  fake 
nurserymen,  who  have  peddled  rubbish  to  the  farmers  of  Canada. 

These  farmers  have  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  swindle 
vintil,  in  some  cases,  several  years  have  elapsed. 

The  loss  to  fruit  growers  through  wrongly-labelled  bushes  and 
trees  cannot  be  computed. 

There  are  men  operating  in  Canada  now  on  a  large  scale, 
whose  nursery  acres  are  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  They  import 
the  discards  and  over-supply  of  poor  varieties  in  foreign  nurseries 
and  retail  them,  often  under  false  names. 

So  far  the  laws  of  the  country  have  failed  to  check  this  ras- 
cality. 

It  is  now  your  chance  to  make  new  laws.    Here  is  a  suggestion : 

Make  every  principal  and  agent  representing  a  nursery 
register  his  business,  and  his  acreage,  with  the  Dominion 
Fruit  Branch. 

Every  bundle  of  trees  sold  should  carry  plainly  an 
inspector's  tag,  certifying  to  inspection  from  disease  and 
to  the  number  of  acres  inspected  in  the  nursery  owned  by 
this  firm. 

Make  every  agent  carry  a  bona  fide  certificate  from  his 
principal. 

Cause  a  copy  of  all  literature  issued  to  be  censored  by 
this  Department. 

The  farmers  thus  will  have  a  safeguard  against  frauds  in  nur- 
sery stock. 


Five   Years   of  Co-operation 


By 
Frank   M.  Chapman 


Co-operation  has  remodelled  the  orchard  industry  of  Canada 
along  profitable  lines.  From  a  time,  only  a  few  years  backwards, 
when  the  farmer's  orchard  was  neglected  and  a  burden  to  him,  to 
the  present,  when  the  values  of  farm  lands  in  many  sections  are 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  their  apple  plantings,  the  change  is  wholly 
due  to  the  impulse  given  by  co-operation  in  shipping  and  selling. 
Co-operation  is  the  working  together  of  many  heads  as  one.  Two 
heads  are  okvays  better,  and  two  heads  initiated  are  our  spraying 
devices,  which  is  redeeming  our  fruit  from  annihiliation  in  the 
competitive  markets  of  the  world.  The  present  article  deals  with 
an  individual  instance  of  how  a  fertile  belt  of  the  countryside  has 
been  inspired,  to  new  endeavors.  Over  36  co-operative  societies 
operate  in  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  are  strongly 
organized.  Quebec  and  New  Brunstuick  are  moving  in  the  matter 
also.  The  time  was  ripe  for  action.  That  section  of  country  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  between  Toronto  and  Kingston, 
and  under  the  Laurentian  Hills,  is  known  among  fruit  growers  as 
the  Iroquois  Valley. 


ii  TTELLO,  Enos!  Have  you  sold  your 
jn  apples  yet?"  was  the  salute  that 
Gervais  Cornell,  a  good-natured 
Quaker,  gave  his  neighbor  Enos  Remmer, 
as  their  horses  came  to  a  stop  alongside 
each  other  on  the  "front  road"  of  Picker- 
ing Township  one  September  day,  some 
seven  years  ago. 

"Well  no!"  drawled  out  Enos.  "One 
buyer  came  along  yesterday  and  offered 
me  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel  for  my  fall 
apples,  and  a  dollar  for  the  winter  ones, 
but  I  thought  that  was  too  little  for  such 
nice  fruit.  My  young  trees  are  fruiting 
this  year  well." 


"Why,  good  gracious  sake's  alive," 
ejaculated  Gervais,  "it  is  ridiculous.  I 
have  some  of  the  finest  Shannons  and 
Blenheims  in  the  country  and  it  is  a  pity 
we  have  to  take  such  prices." 

"Well,  I  won't  sell  less  than  a  dollar  all 
round,"  demurred  Enos,  "the  apples  will 
feed  the  pigs  before  I'll  do  it." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  our  Quaker  friend, 
"that  Elmer  Lick,  of  Osbawa,  is  sending 
his  own  apples  to  England  on  consign- 
ment and  has  made  good  returns  last 
year.  T  have  a  mighty  good  notion  to 
drive  down  and  see  if  he  won't  handle  my 
apples  for  me." 
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Tlie  Remmei' 


ous  cropping.     Baldwins  and  Greenings  in  view. 


"Suppose  we  go  together,  Gervais,  and 
as  we  both  have  big  orchards  coming  on, 
it  will  be  well  to  get  a  good  market  secured 
for  our.-elves,  without  too  much  risk  on 
our  own  part." 

"I'll  do  it,  Enos.  Call  at  my  place  on 
Saturday.  I'll  let  Billie  finish  the  pick- 
ing of  those  Blenheims  and  we  will  have 
a  look  through  Jerry's  orchards  and  catch 
Elmer  at  home  in  the  evening." 

According  to  arrangement  the  two  farm- 
ers were  at  the  Lick  orchards  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  the  question  of  Co-oper- 
ative Apple  Shipping  was  introduced  by 
them.  From  this  modest  beginning,  came 
forth  one  year  later,  The  Oshawa  Fruit 
Growers,  Limited,  which  to-day  numbers 
100  members  and  sells  the  apples  of  1,000 
acres  to  a  consuming  public  in  the  British 
Isles,  our  own  Prairie  Provinces,  many 
Ontario  centres  and  at  times  to  the  apple 
eaters  of  Uncle  Jonathan  whose  dietary  de- 
mands are  for  the  No.  1,  hard,  sun-kissed, 
Northern  Spy. 

Elmer  Lick  had  gone  to  the  Guelph  Col- 
lege. He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
newer  agriculture.    For  two  years  be  had 


been  a  special  fruit  inspector  under  the 
government  in  its  desire  to  do  away  witti 
frauds  in  packing.    It  was  in  his  capacity 


Tlie   Cornell   orchard,   imv    ..\\in(l    l.\    c  h.is.   Bunker. 

Tliis   is   one    of   the    Shannon    trees — Irotn    which 

he   picked    100   bbls.   this   year.     It  was   sold 

by   the  nursery   for   Longfleld.     A  lucky 

accident. 
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in  this  regard  that  he  became  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  prevailing  methods  of 
shipping  apples. 

The  Colborne  packing  houses  at  that 
time  were  under  hot  shot  from  the  inspec- 
tors. Frauds  in  packing  were  excused  on 
the  grounds  of  the  demand.  AVhat  was  not 
declared  as  fraud,  was  to  them  no  fraud. 
The  Fruit  Marks  Act  at  that  time  fell 
down  in  trying  to  effect  a  remedy.  For  the 
previous  five  years  Mr.  Lick  had  been 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  co-operation, 
and  in  a  small  way  proving  his  words  in 
his  own  orchard  shipments.  He  has 
twerity-five  acres  of  full-bearing  winter 
apple  trees — Baldwins,  Russets,  Greenings, 
Kings  and  Wagners.  And  what  he  saw 
here  sent  him  home  to  preach  the  better 
salvation  of  fruit. 

So  that  the  approach  of  these  Pickering 
men  was  hailed  with  inward  joy  by  the 
Oshawa  apostle.  It  was  too  late  that  season 
to  get  the  men  together,  but  a  resolve  was 
laid  down  by  the  three  in  Council  that 
not  another  year  should  go  by  without  a 
demonstration  of  active  experimental 
work.  Consequently,  early  in  1906,  a 
meeting  was  called  and  twenty  men  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  All  agreed  to  enter 
the  scheme.  Among  these  were  Mark 
Cramforth  with  5  acres  of  orchard ;  R.  W. 
Grierson,  10  acres:  W.  H.  French,  7  acres; 
W.  H.  Stainton,  20  acres;  T.  S.  Hardy,  4 
acres;  Gervais  Cornell,  8  acres;  Enos  Rem- 
mer,  8  acres;  Whitfield  Lee,  15  acres; 
Robt.  Cronk,  5  acres;  W.  McGregor  and 
G.  B.  Mothersill. 


THE   CAUTIOUS  BEGINNING. 

Not  much  risk  was  taken  in  the  stock 
flotation.  Each  member  was  to  contribute 
a  dollar  on  a  ten-dollar  stock  certificate, 
the  balance  to  come  out  of  his  fall  ship- 
ment of  apples.  The  risk  was  small^al- 
most  mean.  After  all  the  returns  for  that 
year  were  in,  it  was  seen  that  they  had 
handled  5,000  barrels  of  apples  with  the 
average  net  income  of  $1.61  per  barrel. 

As  a  result  stock  was  subscribed  at  the 
next  meeting  to  the  tune  of  $3,000,  some 
members  taking  as  high  as  $100,  which 
was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  one  man's  interest 
in  the  company.  A  secretary  was  at 
once  hired — Mr.  Lick  was  the  one  man  for 


MR.    ELMER   LICK, 

Secy.-Treas.    Oshawa    Fruitgrowers,    Limited. 

Mr.  Licls   owns  25  acres   of   orchard,   and  finds   time 
for    many    things    in    the    people's    interest. 

the  work,  and  he  had  carte  blanche  to  go 
ahead. 

This  year  the  association  has  a  member- 
ship of  100  and  will  have  about  12,000 
barrels  of  choice  fruit.  Pickering,  the  two 
Whitbys,  Reach  and  Darlington  Town- 
ships are  the  scene  of  operations,  and  ship- 
ping stations  are  made  at  Oshawa,  Whitby, 
Pickering  and  Brooklyn. 


A   Northern    Spy   on    a   side  hill   in   sod — laden    with 

highly-colored    fruit.      They   compete   for    1st    in 

the  Fruit  Show.     In  the  Remmer  orchard, 

Pickering. 
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Taken  in    the    fruit    house  at  Oshawa.     These  four 
Rhode    Island    Greenings   were    taken    at    ran- 
dom   from    a    barrel    that   stood    nearby. 
They    are   very    large   and   smooth. 
Note  the  paper  heads  for  the 
barrels. 


GROWTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP  AND  SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments 

Year. 

Members. 

bbls. 

1906   . 

20 

5,000 

1907   . 

59 

■11,000 

1908   . 

60 

6,600 

1009   . 

70 

11,500 

1910   . 

73 

7,500 

1911   . 

100  .  .  (est.) 

LOYAL  TO  A  MAN. 

12,000 

Theirs  is  a  story  full  of  human  inter- 
est, of  encouragement  to  all  farmers  and 
of  almost  unbroken  loyalty  of  its  members 
to  the  idea.  Six  years  now  about  con- 
cluded and  the  returns  justify  the  pride 
of  life  that  the  "chesty"  farniers  evince  in 
the  workings  of  the  Association. 

It  has  been  a  five  years'  story  of  success. 
Some  years  have  been  better  than  others. 
Some  prices  were  lower  than  anticipated. 
The  man  with  the  poor  apples,  who  got  a, 
lower  price,  took  his  medicine  with  forti- 
tude. He  knew  why  he  fell  down  and 
mentally  resolved  to  stand  up  thereafter. 

But  the  change  from  a  dollar's  bid  for 
the  run  of  the  orchard,  to  the  happy  net 
returns  of  $2.50  a  barrel  last  year,  has 
amply  repaid  Eno-?  Remmer  and  Gervais 


MR.    W.    H.    STAINTON, 
Vice-President    of    the    Association. 
Along  with  Mr.  Lick,  he  interviewed  the  Grain  Grc 
ers  of  the  West  last  summer  in   order  to  fur- 
ther the  western  sales. 


Cornell  for  their  trip  to  Lick's,  and  has 
laid  the  other  members  of  the  association 
under  an  abiding  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them. 

A    GOOD    MANAGER    IS    EVERYTHING. 

A  great  deal  of  a  co-operative  apple 
shipping  association's  success  depends  up- 
on the  manager.  Upon  him  rests  the  bur- 
den of  the  packing,  assembling  and  sales. 
He  must  be  inspired  with  the  usefulness  of 
his  association  and  be  above  suspicion  in 
his  personal  dealings.  Such  a  man  this 
association  secured  in  the  person  of  Elmer 
Lick.  Experienced  in  practical  apple 
growing,  trained  in  the  O.A.C.,  and  prac- 
tical inspection  work,  and  filled  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  principles  of  co-operation  among 
producers,  he  has  made  good  during  the 
five  years  of  the  association's  work.  More- 
over, his  usefulness  has  gone  to  outside 
associations.  This  year  he  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  President  of  the  Central 
Organization,  combining  all  the  twenty  or 
more  co-operative  Fruit  Growing  Associ- 
ations in  the  Province. 

An  indefatigable  worker,  his  ability  in 
the  Apple  Shippers'  Association,  has  plac- 
ed him  to  the  responsible  position  of  Chair- 
man of  their  Transportation  Committee. 
Thus,  he  combines  his  work  in  the  co- 
operative circles  with  the  other  shippers  in 
the  Province  in  trying  to  overcome  the 
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A  director.     Lives   on   the  lake  shore  near  a    place 
locally   called  Toad   Hollow. 

many  difficulties  of  transportation  that  all 
fruit  men  are  particularly  up  againsit. 

POOR  PACKING  HURTS  ALL. 

A  poor  shipper  hurts  the  whole  apple 
trade.  A  poor  packer  is  a  reproach  to  all 
Ontario  apples.  A  farmer  who  urges  a 
packer  to  take  more  of  his  wormy  or 
second  rate  fruit,  in  order  to  increase  his 
own  sales,  is  now  looked  down  upon  as  not 
of  the  type  of  man  that  makes  a  reputa- 
tion in  good  fruit.  The  lesson,  that  only 
honest  packing  pays,  is  well  learned  by  all 
the  farmers  of  this  association,  and  in  the 


A   director.     Formerly   a   teacher   In    high   »chool 
N.    Carolina.      His    forefathers    came    to    Ontario 
County  in  the  Qual^er  immigration  of  nearly 
a   century   ago.     He  has   a   bijr   orchard. 

Old  Country's  markets,  their  brand  is  just- 
ly held  in  high  regard. 

But  what  has  this  combination  of  farm- 
ers done  for  themselves  and  for  others? 
Every  movement  for  good  benefits  the 
man  who  "pulls  back  on  the  traces"  just 
as  much  as  it  does  the  members  who 
pioneer  the  work. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Formerly  there  were  difficulties  that 
threatened  the  apple  business: 

(1)  Dissatisfaction  among  the  growers 
in  the  way  the  apple  gangs  handled  the 
apples. 


The   olfl    Jlothersill   orohard   nt   To.id   Hollow.    Tr 
planted   60    years   ago    al)Out   GO   feet   apart   each 
way.     Some    of   the   trees    have   a  spread 
of  50  feet. 


mother    view   in    the    Mothersill    orchard.     Sunlight 
gets  all  round   the  tree. 
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Just  as  tbey  picked  the  apples  ou  Bunker's  orchard.     Mr.  Bunker  is  sorting  his  Snows — while  Kings  fill 
the  rest  of  the  box.     Heavy  oilcloth  coverings  keep   out  rain   and   sun. 


(2)  The  personal  interest  of  the  buyer 
could  not  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  person- 
al attention  of  hired  pickers. 

(3)  Inferior  packing  was  done.  Many 
apples  were  picked  too  soon.  Others  were 
left  too  long.  Many  delays  took  place  in 
the  shipping. 

(4)  The  domestic  dealer  and  the  con- 
sumer were  often  cheated  by  poor  fruit, 
and  chronic  dissatisfaction  had  set  in. 

(5)  Orchards  were  neglected.  No  meth- 
ods of  spraying,  pruning  or  cultivation 
were  followed.  Consequently  trees  and 
apples  alike  were  a  sorry  spectacle. 

(6)  The  orchard  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil  on  the  farm. 

(7)  Prices  were  ruinously  low. 

All  this  has  been  changed  in  five  years. 
The  Iroquois  Valley  orchards  are  increas- 
ing fast.  The  acreage  has  almost  doubled 
in  that  time.  A  new  feeling  is  in  the  air. 
Even  farmers  who  regard  the  orchard  as  a 
fad   are    now    silently    planting   out  new 


trees.  As  a  direct  result  of  education  the 
returns  from  the  orchard  are  justifying 
the  importance  of  the  work.     Where  old 


In    W.    H.    Westney's    orchard    in    Pickering.      The 

picker,    Herbert   White,    seen    with    the   ladder, 

made  a  record  of  30  barrels  a  day,  nearly 

all  No.  1  Baldwins. 
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orchards  had  20  varieties,  new  ones  now 
plant  four.  The  Spy,  Baldwin,  Mcintosh, 
Snow,  Blenheim  and  Greening  are  lead- 
era. 

A  glance  at  some  individual  examples 
will  tell  the  tale  most  effectively.  There 
is  also  a  story  in  the  study  of  varieties,  in 
the  value  of  spraying  and  in  the  treatment 
of  soils. 

SOME  FARMERS  WHO  MADE  GOOD. 

Tom  Hardy,  a  cattle  drover  and  farmer 
n0ar  Whithy,  has  an  old  four-acre  orchard 


that  was  in  bad  shape  when  he  began  to 
look  to  it  for  some  returns.  For  the  first 
two  years  in  the  a,ssociation,  Tom  was  ip- 
clined  to  doubt  very  much  its  usefulness 
As  in  many  old  orchards,  that  were  plant- 
ed 40  years  ago,  a  long  list  of  varieties 
prevailed.  There  were  twenty  in  his  o*- 
chard.  But  he  had  some  Greenings,  Rus 
sets  and  Spies  that  were  still  bearing  good 
wood.  In  1908  he  packed  184  barrels  for 
which  he  got  $256.00.  In  1910,  the  same 
orchard  paid  him  $560.00.  He  had  spray 
ed,  pruned  and  cultivated  the  old  orcharc^ 


The  fruit  cold  storage 


juse  of  tbe  Osh.awa  Frinc  Growers,  Limited.     It 
The  cars  are  loaded  at  tne  door. 


value  of  varieties 5  years. 

Variety.  1910  1909.  1908. 

Baldwin $3.40  $2.67  $2.96 

Ben  Davis 3.34           1.92  3.21 

Northern  Spy 3.75  2.48  3.56 

Blenheim 3.18  2.38  1.65 

Greening 3.38           1.93  2.57 

Stark 3.78  2.33  2.88 

Snow 3.66  2.75  2.65 

Russet 3.90  2.80  3.22 

King 3.96  2.83  3.26 

Gravenstein 3.20  2.08  1.05 


1  hold  5,00C 

baiTt-ls 

of  apples. 

1907. 

1906. 

Average 

$2.31 

$2.49 

$2.76 

1.30 

2.40 

2.43 

2.35 

3.10 

3.05 

3.40 

2.51 

2.62 

2.90 

2.60 

2.67 

.65 

2.48 

2.42 

1.57 

2.67 

2.66 

2.53 

2.89 

3.07 

3.37 

3.43 

3.37 

2.42 

2.73 

2.75 
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An   old   Spy   tree   over  50   years,   on   Grasmere   farm. 

Has  borne  11  barrels  of  fruit.    Grafted  on  to 

natural  stock. 

for  the  two  years.     Tom,  to-day,  believes 
in  his  work. 

VARIETIES    MADE    THE   DIFFERENCE. 

A  striking  example  of  the  value  of  var- 
ieties, is  told  in  the  orchards  owned  by 
Messrs.  R.  T.  and  J.  G.  Michael  Brothers, 
of  Brooklin.  In  1908,  R.  T.  had  61  bar- 
rels and  got  $98.  The  same  year  J.  G. 
had,  ratlier  strangely,  the  same  number  of 


Grafted   to   Cabasbea  on  natural  stock  over  GO  years 

ago    by    the  late   Eluid    Chapman,    of   Pickering. 

Storms  this  summer  almost  ruined  the  tree. 


A  tree  of  Ontario  apples  from  the  Westney  orchard. 

This  variety  is  a  result  of  hybridation — a  cross 

between  the  Spy  and  the  Wagner.    It  bears 

young    and    heavily.      This    orchard    won 

out    on   Ontarios   last   year. 

barrels  for  which  he  received  $108.  In 
1910,  R.  T.'s  spies  came  into  bearing  and 
the  figures  were  $249  for  him  and  only 
$161  for  his  brother. 

AVERAGE     NET     APPLE     PRICES     FOR     FIVE 
YEARS. 

1906  per  barrel $1.80 

1907  "  1.35 

1908  "  2.06 

1909  "  1.42 

1910  "  2.23 

The  same  point  was  brought  out  in  two 
other  orchards.  One  man  got  $1.10  per 
barrel,  the  other  $1.94  per  barrel.  Var- 
ieties was  the  sole  reason,  the  apples  in 
each  case  being  equally  good  in  quality. 

A  BEN  DAVIS  DREAM. 

Sydney  Trevail  had  a  \T.sion  years  ago, 
ehierty  induced  from  the  fruit-tree  agent, 
that  Ben  Davis  apples  were  going  to  be  the 
leaders.  He  planted  out  500  trees  of  this 
kind  on  a  sandy  loam  east  of  Oshawa.  I 
drove  through  his  orchard  a  fortnight  ago 
with  Mr.  Lick.  There  will  be  1,000  bar- 
rels on  these  young  trees  of  twelve  years 
planting,  and  such  color!  The  sun  had 
kissed  them  to  a  brilliant  red.  The  favor- 
ing summer,  and  the  absence  of  additional 
crops  on  the  soil,  had  swelled  their  size. 
Lime-sulphur  had  fought  the  insects,  and 
truly  it  was  a  picture  for  the  artist.  Sydney 
Trevail  has  a  picture  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
too  bad  the  quality  of  the  Ben  Davis  is 
not  better.     It  has  everything  else. 
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SHOW  FKUIT  GROWS  HERE. 

Enos  Remmer,  of  Pickering,  set  out  an 
orchard  16  years  ago,  when  the  most  of 
his  neighbors  were  skeptical.  Baldwins, 
Spies,  Blenheims,  Greenings  and  Ben 
Davis  are  the  leading  varieties.  This  year 
they  are  bearing  well.  His  son,  John 
Dougall  (with  apologies  to  the  Witness) 
now  operates  the  farm  and  is  reaping  the 
wisdom  of  a  wise  old  Dad.  From  this 
orchard  last  year  tlie  Dominion  Govern- 
ment selected  200  barrels  of  its  show  fruit 
for  London.  This  year  its  Spies  will  fig- 
ure high  in  the  coming  fruit  show.  The 
orchard  is  ploughed  every  two  years,  man- 
ured and  seeded  to  red  clover.  The  trees 
are  yielding  over  100  barrels  to  the  acre 
this  year.  Five  and  six  hundred  dollar 
cheques  are  frequent  visitors  to  this  home. 

W.  PI.  Stainton,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  company,  who  made  a  trip  west  this 
year  along  with  the  manager,  has  a  big 
orchard  of  Spies,  Ben  Davis  and  Stark. 
He  believes  in  clean  cultivation  and  thor- 
ough spraying.  His  orchard  is  yielding 
big  returns.  Formerly,  he  fancied  that  all 
apples  should  be  picked  by  the  first  week 
in  October.  His  fruit  lacked  color.  He 
has  changed  now. 

W.  H.  Westrey,  of  Audley,  has  one  of 
the  best  acre  orchards  in  the  association. 
Ontario  Baldwin  and  Snows  are  his  forte. 
In  Ontario,  he  is  easily  first  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  many  stories  from  the  remain- 
ing orchards  that  have  made  enthusiastic 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  Iroquois 
Valley.  The  value  of  scientific  treatment 
of  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  has 
been  pressed  home  as  never  before. 

SOLVING   THE  PROBLEM. 

The  more  attention  one  gives  to  details, 
the  greater  are  the  returns  to  the  farm. 
Young  men  are  beginning  to  see  a  future 
in  the  w^ ell-worked  farm,  and  for  this  one 
thing,  the  efforts  of  the  association  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Farmers,  who  ten  years 
ago,  deemed  the  expense  of  spray  mater- 
ial and  fertilizers  as  rank  agricultural 
heresy,  are  to-day  talking  over  the  chem- 
ical content  of  soils  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  comhating  the  bacterial  and  insect 
devastations  in  a  most  intimate  manner. 
It  is  only  another  point  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing people  on  the  farm  by  making  them 


.\    limb     of    Snow    .apples.      This    was     tliinned     and 
selected    for    tlie    present    fruit    exhibit    iu    To- 
ronto by  the  Association.     The  tree  stands 
in   the  Westney  orchard. 

interested  in  their  work.     There  is  little 

in  production  for  production's  sake  alone. 

Will  the  planting  of  orchards  lead  to 

over-production?      This    is    the    hideous 


of    nursery    swindles.      The    stock    for 

Ills   young  orchard   was   intended   to  be   Talman 

Sweet,    but   the   nurseryman    sent  Longfields, 

which     is     not     a     good     stock     for     tHe 

Northern    Spy.      The   wood    does    not 

grow     as    fast     and     is     disposed 

to 
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Stainton,    of   Oshawa,   now   holds    his  fruit        on   the   trees   for   better  color.     This   is  one   of 
well-laden    young  Ben    Davis   trees.     Note  the  growth  of  clover. 


nightmare  that  disturbs  some  fruitmen  at 
times. 

We  can  best  quote  Manager  Lick  on 
this  point.  "Let  us  see,"  says  he,  "We 
have  nearly  eight  millions  of  people  here 
in  Canada.  A  few  valleys  in  British  Col- 
umbia, the  Annapolis  Valley,  sections  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  are"  the  producing 
areas.  To  the  south  of  us  there  lies  a  big 
Ropublic  whose  cities  are  growing  marvel- 
ously  fast.  The  British  market  wll  con- 
tinue to  demand  more  from  us  for  we  are 
cultivating  both  their  tastes  and  their  con- 
fidence in  our  pack. 

"Not  half  our  people  here  in  Canada 
get  the  apples  they  crave.  To  me,  person- 
ally, a  cheap  year  with  the  price  going 
away  down  to  50  cents  a  barrel,  is  the  best 
kind  of  an  advertisement  for  us.  I  look 
for  it  with  a  good  deal  of  longing  once  in 
every  five  years.  This  gives  everybody  a 
chance  to  get  a  taste  of  our  choice  fruit 


and  the  demand  hereafter  becomes  insis- 
tent." 

"Moreover,  if  dealers  intend  to 
take  a  $2.00  a  barrel  profit  out  of  the 
consumer,  then  the  price  will  be  so 
high  that  the  people  will  turn  to  other 
fruits. 

"If  our  railroads  won't  deliver 
apples  in  less  than  17  days  to  the 
West,  then  the  dissatisfaction  of  both 
dealer  and  customer  will  cause 
trouble.  In  either  case,  there  will  be 
danger  of  over-production  and  that  is 
the  only  danger  of  such  ahead  of  us." 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

The  Association  has  a  central  packing 
house  at  Oshawa  and  a  branch  at  Brook- 
lin.  They  have  picking  and  packing 
gangs.  A  cooper  is  making  up  barrel  stock 
at  the  central   warehouse.     The   employ- 
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The  exhibit  made  by  Ontn 


ity  last  year  at  To  ronto.  They  are  putting  up  a  good  one  this  yf 


ment  of  permanent  men  as  Messrs.  Jo'hn- 
ston  and  Batty  insures  honesty  and  uni- 
formity in  the  output.  The  question  of 
cider  mills,  evaporation  plants  and  vinegar 
works  is  a  live  one  now. 

The  members  of  the  association  have 
stayed  with  it  so  far,  and  if  they  prove  loy- 
al during  the  poor  year  when  it  comes, 
they  will  be  insured  of  a  solid  future  for 
their  apple  interests. 

The  association  has  aided  every  other 
apple  grower  in  the  country  and  has  done 
more  to  rid  them  of  their  troubles  in  the 
past  5  years  than  all  the  old  methods  did 
in  30  years. 

The  returns  are  showing  that  every 
farmer  can  bank  on  a  profit  of  from  $50 
to  $150  per  acre  yearly  above  all  expenses. 
A  great  deal  of  this  is  "found"  money  to 
the  members. 

Over  160  barrels  of  lime-sulphur,  as 
well  as  five  tons  of  sulphur,  were  used  by 


the  association  this  year,  for  spraying  pur- 
poses. ] 

The  value  of  a  brand  is  one  of  the  les- 
sons learned.  Inquiries  in  the  Old  Land 
Markets  for  the  red  brand  of  the  Oshawa 
Fruit-growers  prove  this. 

The  County  of  Ontario  has  begun  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  such  progres- 
sive work  and  started  off  with  a  $100  gift 
this  year. 

CORPORATIONS  ARE  GETTING  CONTROL. 

This  moveiment  for  better  apples  has 
caught  the  attention  of  corporations,  syn- 
dicates, and  individuals  also.  Already 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Ontario  orchards  are 
being  leased.  They  guarantee  the  farmer 
to  cultivate,  prune  and  spray  for  the  w^hole 
period.  In  this,  the  farmer  stands  to  gain 
immensely.  Others  are  buying  orchards 
and  farming  them  for  the  whole  profits. 
One  of  these   cases    occurred    at   Whitlby 
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A  seedling  apple  grown  on  the  author's  place.  It  is  a  beautiful  red,  medium  size,  good  for  dessert, 
excellent  for  cooking  and  an  attractive  seller.  It  ripens  about  the  first  of  October,  and  for  the  Cana- 
dian marlset  promises  to  be  a  good  variety.  The  two  on  the  left  represent  a  large  and  an  ordinary- 
sized  apple.     The  cut  does  not  do  justice  to  the  core   on    the   right,   as   there  is  very   little  waste. 


where  the  10-acre  Rice  orchard  was  sold 
for  $4,000,  and  paid  for  completely  in 
four  years  from  the  surplus  returns. 

Mesrs.  Lick  and  Stainton,  in  their  trip 
AVest  this  year,  scattered  circulars  descrip- 
tive of  the  varieties,  for  our  people  need 
much  education  on  this  score.  One  has 
only  to  go  to  the  grocer's  stand  in  the  city 
to  witness  the  general  ignorance  of  var- 
ieties. 


To  some  people,  every  apple  is  a  Duch- 
ess. To  others,  a  Northern  Spy.  An  ac- 
quaintanceship with  varieties  would  make 
the  buyer  more  satisfied  with  his  supplies, 
and  tend  to  prevent  the  planting  of  certain 
varieties  which  are  now  only  planted  be- 
cause they  sell.  Every  apple  from  this 
district  should  be  a  first  class  cooking  and 
table  apple.  If  the  Ben  Davis  had  the  fla- 
vor and  flesh  of  the  Spy,  it  would  fill  the 
bill. 


Mixed  Farming  in  the  West 


By 

Allan   A.   McQueen 


Note. — The  Author  of  this  article  was  commissioned  by 
Farmer's  Magazine  early  last  summer  to  go  to  the  West  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  country.  He  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over 
Prairie  farms,  talked  to  farmers  and  merchants  in  every  centre, 
and  photographed  many  of  the  scenes  illustrating  farm  life 
throughout  the  whole  district.  In  this  article  he  has  hit  upon  the 
crying  need  of  the  West.  Other  articles  on  Alfalfa  culture  in  the 
West,  irrigation  work  in  Alberta  and  kindred  subjects  will  appear 
in  Farmer's  Magazine  from  time  to  time. — Editor. 


UNDOUBTEDLY,  it  is  one  of  the 
most-talked-of  subjects  in  that  great 
agricultural  country,  known  com- 
prehensively as  "The  West."  On  the 
trains,  on  the  street,  in  the  stores — every- 
where, it  is  discussed. 

Why?  Because  everybody  —  farmer, 
storekeeper,  artisan,  all  realize  that  one  of 
the  most  crying  needs  of  present-day  agri- 
culture in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  mixed 
farming. 

There  are  numerous  incontrovertible 
reasons  to  advance  for  a  wider  adoption  of 
this  class  of  farming.  Primarily,  of 
course,  because  it  satisfies  a  wider  market; 
secondly,  that  it  is  more  economical  in  the 
use  of  the  products  of  the  farm ;  and,  third- 
ly, that  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  distri- 
buted over  a  greater  period.  It  is  under 
these  three  topical  heads  that  the  subject 
will  be  discussed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  the  place  that  the  farm  holds  in 
our  economic  system.     It  is  to  the  agri- 


cultural interests  that  the  world  markets 
look  for  their  supply  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  food  materials.  Thus,  if  any  great  agri- 
cultural community  fails  to  supply  the  de- 
mands in  various  classes  of  foodstuffs  we 
have  at  once  created  an  unstable  condi- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  class 
which  should  obviously  be  a  producer ;  is  a 
consumer,  this  unstable  condition  inflates 
prices. 

We  have  now  touched  on  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  the  west.  Not  only  are  the  agricul- 
tural classes  affected,  but,  in  greater  part, 
those  in  the  centres  of  population.  A  very 
slight  consideration  from  this  viewpoint 
will  convince  the  reader  of  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  mixed  farming. 

To  relate  incidents,  or  detail  the  idea.- 
and  experiences  which  I,  in  common  with 
a  few  million  other  people,  might  do,  i.s 
hardly  necessary.  My  points,  I  believe, 
are  axiomatic.  But,  even  so,  is  it  not  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  calls  for  a  pro- 
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The  kind   of  Alfalfa   that  grows   near  Calgary,  inviting  the 

at  once. 


to  get  down  to  stock   raising 


The  German  settler  and  his  family  in  Saskatchewan.       The  apple-tree  fruiting  this  year  in  Northern  Alberta. 
Incomers  don't  stay   poor  lonjr  in   this  country.  Note  the  garden  vines  and  the  Manitoba  maple 

wind-break. 
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Horses  are  as  liappy  in  a  sod  stable  as  In  your  east  ern  stone  stables.    This 
perous  farming  oper  atlons  In  the  West. 


the  beginning  of  the  pros- 


test  when,  in  Calgary,  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  finest  farming  districts  in  the  world, 
potatoes  were  retailed   at  $5   a  bag   this 


prmg ! 


By  the  following  of  "unmixed  farm- 
ing" the  agriculturist  not  only  misses  the 
advantages  of  a  wide  market,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  only  market  he  has.  Thus,  he 
grows  only  wheat  and  flax  for  market. 
Obligations  to  different  tradespeople  and 
firms  fall  due — he  must  sell  at  the  other 
man's  price.  When  everybody  must  do 
this,  is  there  any  wonder  that  the  price 
of  wheat  is  low  at  Winnipeg?    The  mar- 


No.  1  Hard — Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  if  one 
a  "head  of  wheat." 


ket  is  flooded  in  a  couple  of  months  be- 
cause of  conditions  for  which  the  farmer 
alone  is  responsible. 

The  "mixed"  farmer  enjoys  various 
avenues  of  revenue,  various  options  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  crops.  Needless  to  say, 
he  has  the  advantage  of  the  market,  not 
the  market  of  him. 

Again,  mixed  farming  means  the  keep- 
ing of  considerable  live  stock.  In  this 
alone  we  have  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
western  agriculturist.  For  years  past  it 
has  been  the  same  old  story — and  this 
year  it  is  no  exception.  Hailed  out! 
Frozen  out!  Dried  out! — all  spell  the  com- 
plete or  partial  ruin  of  the  crop. 

With  live  stock,  the  hailed-out  crop, 
the  frozen  crop,  may  be  cut  as  green  feed. 
In  cases  where  exceptionally  wet  or  dry 
weather  has  prevailed,  the  low-grade  cer- 
eals may  be  used  for  feed.  In  this  way 
a  total  crop  failure  is  averted. 

The  keeping  of  live  stock  on  the  farm 
makes  the  growing  of  feed  crops,  such  as 
alfalfa,  brome  grass,  etc.,  most  lucrative. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  figures 
here.  Not  enough  emphasis  is  yet  laid 
on  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
through  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cat- 
tle and  swine  by  alfalfa. 
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That  very  troublesome  question  of 
weeds  is  one  also  which  may  be  in  a  large 
measure  conveniently  solved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  live  stock  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  moment.  Large 
parts  of  Manitoba  are  veritable  hot-beds 
of  weeds.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are 
becoming  worse  every  year.  I  have  seen 
acres  of  the  most  promising  crops,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  de- 
stroyed because  of  the  weeds.  The  high 
prairie  winds,  the  level  country,  are  fac- 
tors which  help  very  much  in  weed  dis- 
tribution. What  are  you  doing  toward 
weed  annihilation,  Mr.  Unmixed  Farmer? 

Touching  upon  another  phase  of  un- 
mixed farming,  it  is  deplorable  to  notice 
the  great  falling-oflf  in  production  of  cer- 
tain of  the  older  portions  of  Manitoba.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  land  has 
been  robbed  of  its  strength  and  produc- 
tivity by  a  wheat-mad  generation.  There 
is  only  one  panacea  for  this — systematic 
and  scientific  rotation  of  such  crops  as 
will  supply  the  ground  with  its  proper 
constitutional  needs.  As  a  ground  revivi- 
fier  there  is  nothing  that  ranks  higher 
than  alfalfa. 

The  last,  and  one  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  unmixed  farming  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  article  is  its  heinous  waste  of  time. 
At  least  eight  months  in  the  year  are  per- 
iods of  partial  or  complete  inactivity.  Con- 


The  suow  storm  sometimes  comes  along,  as  it  did  ou 
tlie  22nd  of  September  of  this  year.     The  school- 
teacher  at   Webb,   Sask.,   is   enjoying   it. 

sider  that!  two-thirds  of  potential  earning 
time  actually  thrown  away. 

In  the  few  short  months  of  plowing, 
seeding  and  harvesting  the  unmixed  farm- 
er works  hard — harder,  in  fact,  than  any 
other  class.  That  period  of  labor  owes 
him  his  living  for  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mixed  farmer,  with  his  varied 
interests,  is  able  to  make  use  of  all  of  his 
time,  and  is  not  required  to  work  so  strenu- 
ously. 

The  problem  of  occasional  labor  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  be  solved  when  a  great- 
er range  of  mixed   farming  is   adopted. 


Uiie   wuy    u£   .sulving    the    trausijunatiou    question 
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Maple  wind-breaks  are  becoi 


Ay    phuited,   which    makes   thi 
the  old  lands  in  Ontario. 


wheat   fields   of   the    West   more  like 


Labor  largely  requisite  for  harvest  pur- 
poses may  then  be  employed  the  year 
round,  as  in  Ontario.  In  fact,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion how  much  longer  the  west  can  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  the  present  way  and 
continue  to  cope  with  its  labor  problem. 
Careful  students  of  the  question  venture 
to  predict  that  unless  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  labor-saving  machinery  are 
evolved  in  the  next  few  years,  that  paucity 
of  labor  will  put  an  effectual  damper  upon 
the  straight  grain-farm. 

Why  not  anticipate  the  event  by  the 
adoption  of  mixed  farming?  Surely  it 
is  a  rational  solution. 


The  question,  as  a  whole,  of  course,  is 
very,  very  broad.  New  phases  are  con- 
tinually appearing,  new  ideas  on  old 
phases  constantly  being  offered.  In  this 
article  I  have  only  put  my  finger  upon 
the  fundamentals. 

The  one  great  test,  however,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  following  any  particular  line  of 
endeavor  is:  Where  will  it  lead  you? 
What  is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  what 
you  are  doing? 

If  the  goal  is  one  of  impoverished,  weed- 
infested  acres,  crop  failures,  close  markets 
and  paucity  of  labor — the  west  is  on  the 
right  road. 


ranch  at  Innisfall,  Alberta. 
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irvesting  wheat,  second  crop  at  Olds,  Alberta. 


In  the  potato  field  of  J.  H.  Cadogan,  Gorden  Lodge,  Edmonton.     If  the  whole  acre  had  turned  out  like 
this  plot  it  would  have  meant  a  yield  of  seven  hundred  bushels.     The  seed  was  purchased  in 
Scotland  three  years  ago,  and  is  known  as  British  Queen. 
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Fifteen  hundred   barrels  of   potatoes  in   lighter   on   the    St.   John  River 

Potato  Raising 
in  New  Brunswick 

By 

W.  A.  Andrews 


OUT  of  the  darkness  of  an  autumn 
evening,  a  long,  slow-moving  freight 
train  comes  rumbling  and  creaking 
into  the  yard  at  McAdam  Junction,  im- 
portant railway  centre  near  the  American 
border  in  Western  New  Brunswick.  As  the 
big  box  cars  rock  along  past  the  station 
platform,  one  notices  a  conspicuous  white 
paint  label  on  the  side  of  each.  It  reads: 
"Potato  Car,  Return  when  empty  to  Mc- 
Adam Junction."  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  story  of  Potato  Transportation,  for 
these  cars  are  empties  coming  back  from 
the  West  to  be  loaded  with  the  produce  of 
another  harvest. 


To-morrow  you  will  see  them  dropped 
off  at  every  siding  all  the  way  up  the 
Woodstock  and  Fredericton  branches,  in 
fact  right  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John. 
Some  of  them  will  even  get  across  the 
border  into  Maine  and  roll  alongside 
freight  sheds  in  Aroostook  County,  that 
famous  potato  land  that  might  have  been 
Canada's,  if  only  the  international  boun- 
dary line  had  not  been  diverted  in  that 
ridiculous  curve  far  up  towards  the  north. 
There  they  will  open  their  doors  in  readi- 
ness for  the  loads  of  potatoes  that  are  al- 
ready harvested  and  waiting  to  be  shipped. 
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New  Brunswick  potatoes  on  the  wharf  at  Havana,  Cuba- 


Then  low  carts  will  come  crawling  in 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  lad- 
en with  barrels  in  which  repose  those 
smooth,  white  New  Brunswick  potatoes 
that  are  reputed  to  be  without  peer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  cart  to  waiting 
car  these  aristocrats  among  tubers  will  be 
transferred,  heaped  high  on  the  floor,  and 
when  the  pile  attains  sufficient  propor- 
tions, the  door  will  be  closed,  the  shipment 
will  be  sealed,  and  when  the  way  freight 
pulls  in  for  its  day's  load,  the  freshly 
laden  ear  will  be  moved  away  for  its  long 
journey  to  the  West. 

Or  it  may  be  that  traversing  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  lordly  St.  John  river,  you 
may  see  a  stubby,  low-lying  scow  being 
towed  down-stream  towards  the  ocean,  its 
bottom  covered  with  many  score  of  barrels. 
These  will  be  potatoes  destined  for  the  Cu- 
ban market  probably,  where  the  New 
Brunswick  shippers  have  discovered  a 
profitable  field  of  business.  Or,  perhaps, 
they  are  going  ultimately  to  some  other 
West  Indian  port  or  even  to  the  United 
States,  for  Uncle  Sam  appreciates  the  mer- 
its of  the  Canadian  product.  At  St.  John 
they  are  transferred  either  to  the  big  frost- 
proof warehouse  on  the  docks  or  are  placed 
immediately  aboard  a  waiting  vessel  that 
will  convey  them  to  the  far  south.    A  fine 


sight  it  is  to  see  some  night  in  the  fall  the 
big  electric-lighted  warehouse  piled  with 
thousands  of  barrels  of  native-grown  po- 
tatoes, 

HARVEST  SCENES  IN  N.B. 

All  these  are  sights  you  may  see  at  har- 
vest time  and  they  are  as  characteristic  of 
the  agricultural  life  of  the  eastern  prov- 
ince as  are  the  wheat  trains  of  the  West, 
the  fast  fruit  expresses  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  or  the  ox-carts  laden  with  the 
apples  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Comparatively  speaking,  potatoes 
are  a  great  crop  in  New  Brunswick  and  a 
source  of  wealth  to  its  farmers.  There  are 
potato  specialist's  there,  just  as  there  are 
expert  fruit-growers,  cattle  raisers,  and 
dairymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
And  yet  they  say  the  business  is  only  in 
its  infancy  and  that  much  is  awaiting  to 
be  done  in  an  experimental  way  in  order 
to  increase  the  output  and  to  still  further 
improve  the  quality. 

Carleton  County  on  the  western  border, 
watered  by  the  upper  reaches  of  the  St. 
John  River,  and  with  Woodstock  as  its 
leading  town,  has  long  been  the  banner 
county  in  the  province  so  far  as  potato 
growing  is  concerned.  In  1910  it  had 
8,786  acres  under  cultivation,  with  a  pro- 
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auction  of  1,127,680  bushels  or  128.8 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1909,  from  8,940 
acres  it  derived  1,800,676  bushels  or  201.4 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  same  year  the 
province  struck  a  record  of  187.4  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Victoria  County  to  the  north 
of  Carleton  County  and  immediately  ad- 
joining Aroostook  County,  affords  con- 
siderable excellent  potato-raising  land.  In 
fact,  the  entire  valley  of  the  St.  John 
river  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  though 
potatoes  are  also  grown  extensively  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  Kent  and  Westmore- 
land. Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  best 
land,  some  favoring  the  Upper  St.  John 
valley  and  others  the  portion  between  St. 
John  and  Fredericton,  taking  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kings,  Queens  and  Sunbury. 

The  entire  acreage  under  cultivation  in 
the  province  in  1910  was  47,744  and  the 
yield  6,067,276  bushels.  In  1909  it  was 
47,853  acres  and  the  yield  was  nearly 
nine  million  bushels.  The  acreage  in- 
creased steadily  up  to  1909,  but  it  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  in  the  last  two  years. 

BIG  FIELDS  OF  POTATOES. 

The  larger  growers  of  potatoes  have 
usually  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  of 
their  farms  planted  out  each  year,  grow- 
ing the  potato  as  one  crop  in  a  rotation. 
The  practice  is  to  follow  a  potato  crop 
with  oats  seeded  to  clover,  then  after  tak- 
ing off  one  crop  of  clover  to  plough  down 
the  aftermath  or  second  crop.  This  prac- 
tice not  only  keeps  up  the  supply  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  which  a  commer- 
cial fertilizer  does  not  supply,  but  the 
clover  crop  adds  considerable  nitrogen 
and  in  course  of  time  so  improves  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  that  full  crops  can  be 
grown  with  quite  small  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  advocates  strongly  having  live 
stock  on  the  farm.  When  a  farmer  has  no 
live  stock  and  any  large  quantity  of  un- 
saleable potatoes,  he  has  not  much  chance 
to  avoid  loss,  but  if  he  has  a  stable  full  of 
stock,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  selling 
unmarketable  potatoes  to  good  advantage 
by  feeding  them  to  the  stock. 

A  ROTATION  THAT  PAYS. 

An  expert,  writing  on  the  best  methods 
of  growing  potatoes  in  New  Brunswick, 
offers  the  following  plan.  He  assumes  a 
farm  of  75  acres    of   cleared    land,    well 


drained  and  capable  of  cultivation.  Divid- 
ing the  land  into  15-acre  plots,  he  would 
fit  15  acres  for  potatoes  and  roots,  growing 
12  acres  of  potatoes  and  three  acres  of 
turnips  or  other  fodder  roots;  15  acres  in 
grain,  seeded  to  clover;  15  acres  of  first 
cut  of  clover ;  15  acres  of  second  cut,  which 
would  likely  be  largely  timothy;  and  15 
acres  of  pasture.  Such  a  plan  should  give 
a  farmer,  under  good  management,  a  crop 
of  1,200  barrels  of  potatoes;  900  barrels  of 
turnips  and  other  roots;  60  tons  of  hay 
and  sufficient  pasturage  for  15  head  of 
cattle.  Two  or  three  acres  of  land  close 
to  the  barn  should  be  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  green  fodder  such  as  peas  and  oats, 
vetch,  rape  and  corn  for  summer  feeding. 
The  15  acres  of  oats  should  yield  750 
bushels  of  that  grain. 

Under  this  system,  there  should  result 
a  crop  of  1,200  barrels  of  potatoes.  One 
thousand  barrels  should  be  marketable  and 
saleable  for  cash  directly  from  the  field  or 
at  any  time  between  harvesting  and  the 
following  spring.  This  crop  will  not  in- 
cur any  large  outlay  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  barnyard  manure  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  potato  field  but  the  soil 
will  be  in  such  condition  that  from  750  to 
1,000  lbs.  of  commercial  fertilizer  per 
acre  will  give  as  larfre  a  yield  as  is  consis- 
tent with  high  quality.  The  cost  of  rais- 
ing and  harvesting  should  not  exceed  $40 
per  acre  or  a  cost  of  40c  per  barrel.  The 
margin  of  profit  will  be  between  that  and 
the  price  received.  The  potato  grower 
who  makes  his  potato  crop  a  part  of  some 
such  svstem  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  potato  market.  He  has 
an  opportunity  of  turnine  the  crop  into 
money  by  increasing  his  live  stock.  He 
can  take  care  of  all  small  or  otherwise  un- 
marketable potatoes  and  when  they  are 
high-priced  he  is  in  a  position  to  gather 
the  profits. 

THE    MACHINERY    USED. 

The  usual  equipment  to  be  found  on  the 
potato  farms  in  New  Brunswick  consists 
of  a  potato  planter,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  on  the  market,  the  best  be- 
ing capable  of  planting  from  five  to  eight 
acres  per  day ;  a  potato  cultivator ;  a  pota- 
to sprayer  and  a  potato  digger.  This 
equipment  will  handle  up  to  twenty  acre.? 
quite  satisfactorily  and  it  has  been  figured 
out  that  the  cost  for  twenty  acres  averages 
about  55  cents  a  barrel  on  the  crop  raised. 
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vould    be  helpless.       In  New   Brunswick   they 
shows  one   of   the   potato   diegers  at  work. 


Outside  of  small  quantities  of  special 
varieties  marketed  locally,  the  New  Bruns- 
wick crop  consists  of  smooth  white  varie- 
ties of  the  Delaware  type.  A  number  of 
varieties  of  different  origin  are  grown  but 
they  are  so  nearly  similar  that  they  are  all 
classed  as  Delawares.  A  favorite  early 
variety,  which  can  be  grown  satisfactorily, 
is  the  Irish  Cobbler,  which  was  introduced 
some  years  ago.  This  can  be  dug  and  sold 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Delaware, 
thus  giving  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
market  a  lot  of  potatoes  before  the  larger 
crop  is  ready  to  dig.  In  the  Shediac  dis- 
trict on  the  oast  coast,  whence  potatoes  have 
been  shipped  to  the  British  West  Indies 
for  many  years,  a  red  variety  is  grown. 

WHY  THE  N.B.  POTATO  IS  LIKED. 

The  theory  generally  advanced  for  the 
superiority  of  the  New  Brunswick  potato 
is  that  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
cool,  moist,  climate,  the  potatoes  keep  on 
growing  longer  than  usual  and  are  green 
and  vigorous  until  the  fro.st  comes,  where- 
as in  sections  where  there  are  hot,  dry 
Augu.sts  and  Septembers,  potatoes  die 
down  early  in  August  and  bake  and  other- 
wise deteriorate.     This  weakens  them  for 


seed  and  hurts  their  quality  for  food.  New 
Brunswick  potatoes  almost  uniformly  turn 
out  firm,  are  full  of  starch,  keep  well  and 
have  a  pleasant  flavor. 

Back  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  in 
fact  down  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tar- 
iff, large  quantities  of  New  Brunswick 
grown  potatoes  went  to  Boston  for  distri- 
bution to  New  England  points.  Since 
then,  however,  the  duty  has  prevented  the 
shipment  of  any  large  quantities  to  the 
American  market,  except  in  years  when 
the  price  got  suflRciently  high  to  make  it 
profitable.  There  are  still  some  potatoes 
going  to  Boston  and  the  southern  states. 

About  1903-4  the  potato  crop  in  On- 
tario was  a  failure  and  a  few  cars  were  sent 
into  that  market  from  New  Brunswick. 
The  following  year  an  agent  of  the  C.P.R. 
interviewed  Toronto  and  Montreal  pro- 
duce dealers  and  supplied  them  with  in- 
formation about  growers  and  shippers  in 
the  eastern  province.  This,  with  the  start 
made  in  the  previous  year,  resulted  in  over 
200  cars  being  shipped  west,  in  1904.  Since 
then  bu.siness  grew  with  Ontario,  as  not 
only  did  consumers  find  the  edible  quality 
of  the  New  Brunswick  potatoes  excellemt, 
but  Ontario  farmers  found  the  seed  pota- 
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toes  gave  splendid  results.  The  wastern 
business  developed  largely  until  1909 
when  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  fact  all 
potato-growing  countries  had  bumper 
crops  and  another  outlet  for  New  Bruns- 
wick's production  had  to  be  found. 

Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  Pro- 
duce Shippers'  Association,  at  which 
members  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment were  present.  It  was  proposed  at 
first  that  the  Government  should  be  asked 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  a  man  to 
Cuba  and  other  southern  markets  to  look 
into  the  situation,  report  upon  the  outlook 
and  perhaps  act  as  receiving  and  sales 
agent  for  New  Brunswick  shipments. 
This  plan  had  its  disadvantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  larger 
shipper.?,  and  some  of  these  men 
sent  their  own  representatives.  In 
the  meantime  the  matter  of  storage  for 
potatoes  awaiting  shipment  received  some 
con.sideration,  and  in  re.«pon.«e  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Produce  Shippers'  Association 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fitting  up  of  a  frost-proof 
warehouse  on  the  wharf  at  West  St.  .John. 

Cuban  Potato  Trade. 

The  Cuban  potato  trade  was  found  to 
be  in  the  control  of  a  trust,  which  secured 
what  potatoes  it  did  not  get  from  New 
York  from  a  combination  of  dealers  in 
Halifax.  The  New  Brunswickers  had  to 
sell  in  opposition  to  this  immen.sely 
wealthy  and  well-organized  combine,  and 
in  face  of  world-wide  supplies,  for  not  only 
were  American  shippers  offering  large  .sur- 
plus stocks,  but  the  British  Isles,  France 
and  Germany  were  also  able  to  sell  abroad. 
A  number  of  shippers  assumed  large  fin- 
ancial risks,  some  of  them  even  taking  out 
expensive  licenses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retail 
their  stocks  in  Cuba.  The  result  of  this 
heroic  effort  to  gain  a  new  market  wa'" 
that  out  of  a  total  import  of  some  600,000 


or  700,000  barrels,  New  Brunswick  sup- 
plied over  200,000.  This  gave  an  opening 
in  Cuba  and  now  the  Cuban  potato  market 
is  mainly  supplied  from  St.  John.  When, 
as  last  year,  the  Canadian  market  was 
i-hort.  New  Brunswick  drew  on  Maine  for 
.sufficient  supplies  to  make  up  the  require- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  150,000  barrels 
of  JNIaine  potatoes  went  through  St.  John 
last  fall  and  winter  con.signed  to  Cuba. 

There  are  probably  from  thirty  to 
forty  shippers  of  potatoes  in  New  Bruns- 
wick located  at  various  points  through  the 
province.  The  tendency  is  at  present  to 
centralize  this  bu.sine.ss  and  develop  it 
along  up-to-date  lines.  One  large  firm  i^ 
already  considering  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting up  special  branded  packages  of  high- 
grade  potatoes,  and  thereby  gaining  an  ex- 
clusive trade.  If  this  is  done  and  efforts 
are  made  to  improve  the  output  of  the 
New  Brunswick  farms  by  experimental 
work,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
potatoes  will  become  famous  the  world 
over. 

The  Fertile  St.  John  Valley. 

One  favorable  feature  that  makes  the 
St.  .John  Valley  an  ideal  place  for  raising 
potatoes  apart  entirely  from  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  is  the  ease  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  potatoes  can  be  ship- 
ped to  tide-water.  The  St.  John  River 
and  its  tributaries  water  an  area  of  two 
thousand  .square  miles,  within  a  distance 
of  five  milas  of  the  river.  Carried  in 
scows,  potatoes  can  be  delivered  in  St. 
John  from  this  district  at  5c  per  barrel 
free  on  board  steamers  and  to  Boston  for 
from  12  to  20  cents.  Shippers  can  -send 
up-river  a  scow  loaded  with  two  thousand 
empty  barrels  and  bring  it  back  in  a  few 
days'  time  with  a  load  of  1200  barrels  of 
potatoes.  This  cheap  and  expeditious  way 
of  handling  the  crop  gives  New  Bruns- 
wick a  decided  advantage. 


The    Black    Canadian 


by 


Britton  B.   Cooke 


TO  be  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Canadian.  "Canadian," 
so  far,  is  merely  a  geographical  and  political 
term.  There  are  English  Canadians  and 
French  Canadians,  Galician  Canadians,  Icelandic 
Canadians,  Russian  Canadians,  Yellow  Canadians, 
Red  Canadians,  Black  Canadians,  and  so  on.  The 
only  thing  common  to  them  all  is  their  residence 
within  certain  boundaries  and  under  a  common  Gov- 
ernment. The  simplest  division  that  can  be  made 
is  the  divi-sion  of  color.  Roughly  speaking,  one 
might  divide  all  Canadians  into  two  classes,  white 
and  the  others.  The  predominant  elements  in  Can- 
ada are  of  the  former  color. 

In,  say,  twenty  generations  there  may  be  pro- 
duced a  real  Canadian,  that  is  to  say  a  man  in  whose 
blood  is  such  an  admixture  of  all  nationalities  that 
it  would  puzzle  anyone  to  say  from  which  of  the 
old  nations  he  came,  and'men  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  was  of  a  new  race — the  Canadian  race. 
To-day  we  geographical  Canadians  who  are  in  reality 
Irish,  French,  Scotch,  Dutch  and  English,  etc.,  are 
being  melted  down,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  toward 
the  making  of  the  Ultimate  Canadian.  Each  gener- 
ation must  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.  By  the 
intermarriage  of  the  various  races  which  now  con- 
stitute Canada,  and  by  the  inter-communication  of 
different  race  ideals  and  traditions,  the  Ultimate 
Canadian   is  being  formed, — or  in   other   words   a 
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.^1  FAMILY  GROUP. 

This,  and  the  photographs  which  follow,  were  obtained  for 
this  article  from  the  Southern  States,  in  order  that  the  Canadian 
might  be  able  to  see  some  typical  pictures  of  negro  life  in  those 
parts  of  America  from  which  the  current  of  immigration  towards 
our  own  Alberta  recently  set  in.  This  is  a  characteristic  family 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Observe  the  number,  the  range  of  ages,  the 
stalwart  figures — and  the  ill-conditioned  appearance  of  the  array. 


Canadian  race  is  being  bred.  And  now, 
in  this  year  1911  and  in  the  next  few 
yeara  to  come,  we  are  importing  the  stock 
from  which  the  great  Canadian  farm — 
for  it  is  little  more — is  to  be  peopled,  the 
stock  which  is  to  beget  the  Ultimate  Can- 
adian, the  Ultimate  master  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  influences 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  mixing 
of  the  Canadian  elements.  The  French 
Canadian  lives  so  much  to  himself,  and 
the  English  Canadian  is  so  often,  such  a 
jealous  and  unsociable  brute,  that  the  two 
races  mix  only  a  little.  If  this  is  to  con- 
tinue, and  if  none  of  the  races  is  to  merge 
itself  with  the  others,  the  word  "Cana- 
dian" will  continue  to  be  a  geographical 
and  political  term.  There  will  never  be, 
in  short,  a  Canadian  race.  One  of  the 
problems  of  Canada  is  to  encourage  the 
inter-mingling  process.  And  in  order 
that  this  may  be  done  Canadians  must  be 


careful  to  let  into  this  country  only  those 
elements  with  which  it  is  possible  to  merge 
the  other  elements.  In  British  Columbia 
it  has  already  been  settled  that  the  yellow 
man  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  factor  in  the 
breeding  of  the  ultimate  Canadian.  It 
should  now  be  decided  whether  or  not 
Canada  is  to  permit  the  immigration  of 
the  colored  people  from  the  Southern 
States  into  this  country.  Is  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  admitted  an  element 
which  will  either  remain  always  apart 
from  the  other  Canadians,  or  which  will 
place  in  the  blood  of  the  ultimate  Cana- 
dian, a  tinge  of  the  Ethiopian? 

In  1901  there  were  17,437  persons  of 
negro  origin  in  Canada.  They  were  divid- 
ed among  the  different  parts  of  Canada 
as  follows :  British  Columbia,  532 ;  Mani- 
toba, 61;  New  Brunswick,  1,368;  Nova 
Scotia,  5,984 ;  Ontario,  8,935 ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  141;  Quebec,  280;  Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta,  and  other  parts  of  Can- 
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A  SPINSTER  AND  HER  CABIN. 

The  lady  sviokes.  This  is  no  serious  objection,  but  there  is  a 
general  air  of  neglect  about  the  place  and  nonchalance  about  the 
evident  proprietress  that  is  not  re-assuring  when  this  person  is 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  possible  Canadian  Mother.  A  few 
dollars,  a  little  encouragement — and  this  person  might,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  led  to  trek  northward  and,  as  some  colored 
man's  wife,  become  the  mistress  of  Canadian  acres,  and  to  some 
small  extent,  Canadian  destiny. 


ada  136.  These  numbers  are  by  no  means 
alarming.  But  they  applied  ten  years 
ago.  The  same  facts  are  not  yet  available 
from  the  new  census  returns,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers 
of  colored  persons  in  this  country  have 
very  greatly  increased,  and  what  makes 
the  situation  much  more  worthy  of 
thought,  is  the  fact  that  there  has  com- 
menced a  movement  of  colored  people 
from  the  United  States  to  the  homesteads 
of  the  western  prairies.  Some  time  ago 
reports  reached  all  parts  of  Canada  that 
large  numbers  of  negro  settlers  had  ap- 
plied for,  and  had  received  permission  to 
enter  Canada.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  among  Canadians.  Inquiries 
were  made  at  Ottawa  as  to  whether  the 
Law  could  not  be  invoked  to  prevent  these 
people  from  entering  this  country,  and  it 
was  said   that  the   Law  was  inadequate. 


Since  then  the  Government  has  been 
changed.  A  new  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  been  appointed.  And  we  venture  to 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  enact 
some  measure  tending  toward  the  discour- 
agement of  this  sort  of  immigration. 

In  writing  on  such  a  subject  as  this 
MacLean's  Magazine  has  no  desire  to  say 
anything  which  might  promote  discord 
between  the  white  people  and  the  colored 
people  in  this  country.  Persons  of  fair 
minds  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  there  are 
good  citizens  whose  skin  is  dark  and  that 
in  any  search  for  examples  of  intelligence 
and  industry  the  colored  man  is  no  long- 
er to  be  ignored.  The  work  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  a  distinct  honor  to  his  race. 
But  this  very  fact,  and  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  education  and  morality  among 
the  colored  people  has  been  raised  makes 
it  seem  only  the  more  desirable  that  the 
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"OLD  UNCLE  JO'  " 

Unclt  Jo'  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  oldest  figures  in  his 
native  city.  He,  as  it  happens,  is  105  years  old  and  at  the  time 
the  picture  v)as  taken  was  still  doing  his  duty  as  a  night  watchman 
and  janitor,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  broom,  in  the  other  a  lantern 
and,  attached  to  a  loose  belt,  made  of  a  trunk  strap,  an  alarm  clock 
— for  company.     He  represents  a  good  type  of  negro. 


negro  should  work  out  his  salvation  in 
the  country  which  first  brought  him  to 
America,  and  in  a  climate  more  suitable 
for  his  race,  rather  than  come  to  Canada 
and  there  become  the  basis  for  future  race 
problems. 

Canadians  must  take  a  certain  amount 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  Canada  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  these  people  in  the 
days  of  slavery,  and  that  many  a  poor 
beaten  black  man,  or  heart-broken  negress 
found  safety  on  Canadian  soil.  The  story 
of  the  "under-ground  railway," — how 
philanthropic   men   and   women,   assisted 


the  run-away  slaves  to  reach  Canada — is 
very  romantic.  Old  Dr.  King's  attempts 
to  found  a  negro  colony  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  his  success  in  the  work  of  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  living  among  these 
people,  make  a  most  interesting  story. 
But  when  one  pursues  the  subject  and  in- 
quires what  has  become  of  that  colony  and 
what  has  been  the  record  of  the  colored 
race  in  Canada,  the  facts  are  not  encour- 
aging. 

Dr.  William  King  was  a  famous  aboli- 
tionist. The  freeing  of  the  slaves  was  to 
him   a  life  study.     After  living  in   the 
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TYPICAL  OLD  "AUNTY." 

This  iype  of  colored  woman  is  fast  passing.  She  is  a  relic  of 
''hefo'  d'  wall."  In  those  days  she  was  the  delight  of  the  children 
and  a  mistress  of  the  culinary  art.  With  freedom  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  her  former  owner,  came  hard  times.  Aunty  has  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  "waiting."  She  is  not  an  objectionable  type  but  this 
type  has  few  qualities  to  recommend  it  as  desirable  for  Canada. 


Southern  States  and  seeing  the  slave 
trade  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  he  became 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  negro,  and 
subsequently  came, — bringing  a  number 
of  freed  slaves  with  him — to  Canada,  there 
to  operate  the  Canadian  end  of  an  under- 
ground railway  system.  He  established 
himself  in  Kent  county.  Of  dark  nights 
and  in  stormy  weather  it  was  he  or  his 
agents  who  set  signal  lights  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  boats  which  carried  the  negroes 
from  the  American  side  into  Canada, 
either  across  Lake  Erie  or  across  the  De- 
troit River.     He  was  a  poor  man.     The 


white  people  in  Kent  and  Essex  County 
resented  his  importations  and  many  times 
threatened  to  drive  out  the  refugees  by 
violence.  But  the  "under-ground  rail- 
way" continued  in  operation,  the  negroes 
continued  to  arrive  in  mysterious  ways, 
and  Dr.  King  carried  on  his  agitations  for 
the  betterment  of  the  negro  tirelessly.  In 
time  a  number  of  prominent  English  and 
American  abolitionist.s  furnished  him  with 
funds  wherewith  to  purchase  six  thousand 
acres  of  ground  in  Kent  County,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  negro  families.  The 
project   was    carried    through.      The    ex- 
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"WASHIN'  ON  D'  LINE." 

Washing  is  the  means  of  ■many  a  colored  man's  support  in 
the  South.  Not  that  he  does  it  himself .  on  the  contrary,  he  is  often 
the  iravelling  agent  who  secures  the  orders  and  takes  home  the 
work  for  his  'Slandy — anxl  who  lives  upon    the  earnings. 


slaves  were  given  plots  of  land  and  en- 
couraged to  make  an  independent  living. 
Many  succeeded. 

But    the    inevitable    hankering    of  the 
negro   for  company   and   "fun"   came  to 


A  THATCHED  CABIN. 


the  surface  in  time.  The  old  slaves,  under 
the  stimulus  of  iheir  new  found  freedom 
and  their  new  opportunities,  "made  hay." 
13ut  the  second  generation  and  some  of 
the  first  began  to  desert  the  farms  and  to 
find  their  way  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
much  in  the  fashion  that  water  runs  down 
hill.  Of  course,  there  were  exceptions, 
those  who  became  leaders  of  their  kind, 
who  studied  for  teaching  professions  and 
served  to  check  the  down-grade  movement. 
Many  of  the  original  refugees  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  fight  for  the  North 
against  the  South,  and  afterwards  went 
back  to  assist  their  own  people  in  the 
South  after  the  Emancipation.  Others  re- 
turned to  the  Southern  States  because  they 
preferred  the  balmy  airs  of  that  climate 
to  the  more  rigorous  seasons  in  Canada. 
To-day,  in  Kent  and  Essex  counties,  in 
Ontario,  there  are  thousands  of  colored 
people,  but  most  of  them  have  drifted 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  there 
tend  to  make  an  element  of  "odd-jobs" 
hunters. 
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A  COLORED  COOK. 

Canadian  housewives  have  been  heard  to  remark  that  if  the 
servant  problem,  became  much  worse  they  would  send  South  for 
colored  cooks.  If  so,  their  husbands  must  increase  their  earnings. 
The  colored,  cook  was  bred  in  days  of  plenty  and  in  ways  of  extra- 
vagance. 


Everyone  knows  that  the  Canadian 
cities  have  no  need  for  this  class  of  citi- 
zen. There  are  too  many  white  men  of 
similar  inclination.  But  even  the  lazy 
white  man  can  be  assimilated.  The  black 
man  must  continue  to  be  a  separate  ele- 
ment in  any  community.  In  Ontario  to- 
day there  are  very  few  negroes  engaged  in 
farming.  You  will  find  them  doing  white- 
washing, or  "odd  jobs,"  or  in  a  few  cases, 
working  as  skilled  laborers.  The  demand 
for  porters  in  the  railway  service,  for 
cooks,  in-door  servants,  and  porters  gives 
many  of  them  employment. 

Everyone  knows  the  out-standing  char- 
acteristics of  the  negro.  In  the  Southern 
States  he  is  very  unpopular.  Northerners 
cannot  understand  the  bitterness  which 
the  face  of  the  colored  man  calls  forth  in 
a  Southern  white  man.  In  the  North 
where  there  are  fewer  negroes  and  where 
the  climate  is  less  easy  we  have  not  had  the 
same  examples  of  viciousness  which  have 
perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  the  at- 


titude of  the  white  man  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  Ontario  the  negro  has  seldom 
been  called  before  the  Law  on  a  serious 
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THE  BLACK  CANADIAN 
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"THE  NIGGER  QUARTER!" 

Does  Canada  want  such  " quarters f"  Such  poor,  poverty- 
stricken  clusters  of  weak-kneed  houses  and  drunken  shacks?  There 
is  a  "negro  quarter"  not  unlike  the  Southern  picture  in  a  Nova 
Scotian  tovm.  White  people  pass  it  in  fear.  Mothers  frighten  the 
children  by  pointing  to  its  gloomy  shadow  across  the  commons 
which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  It  is  the  abode  of  little 
more  than  innocent  shiftlessness,  but  such  places  are  adapted  to  the 
breeding  of  vice  and  crime. 


charge.  His  offences  are  usually  light 
ones.  He  is  inclined  to  be  religious  and 
in  Chatham,  Ontario,  supports  three  large 
churches.  He  is  good  natured  and  willing 
to  work  at  whatever  he  is  set  to  do.  But 
underneath  everything  lies  a  tendency  to 


"shiftlessness"  which  diminishes  his  worth 
as  a  citizen. 

In  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  there  have 
been  race  riots  in  connection  with  a  negro 
colony  there.  Planted  there  in  the  old 
days  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  these 


A  NEGRO'S  FARM  YARD! 


A  SELF-RESPECTING  DWELLING. 
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A  HOME  IN  A  SUNNY  LAND. 

Froiit  such  happy-go-lucky  dwellings,  where  "winter"  and 
"summer'  are  Tnere  casual  terms,  Canada  has  received  a  number  of 
new  citizens.  Are  they  likely  to  be  happy  in  a  cold  country  f  Or 
likely  to  thrive?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  may  become 
charges  upon   the  community,  after  their  resources  are  gone? 


people  have  gradually  developed  into  a 
community  which  apparently  has  not  the 
approval  of  the  white  people  of  Yarmouth. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  this  disapproval  took 
the  form  of  a  riot  in  which  the  colored 
people  were  compelled  to  keep  away  from 
the  main  street  of  the  place.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
that  incident,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
there  has  been  friction,  and  that  there 
will  always  be  the  danger  of  friction 
where  these  people  are. 

The  colored  man  is  good  natured  and 
easy  going.  In  politics  he  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  He  is  liable  to  be  indifferent 
to  everything  but  "the  fun  of  the  thing." 
In  labor  troubles  he  is  either  indifferent 
or  vicious,  although  he  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  get  into  trouble  much  in  the  same 
way  that  a  small  boy  plays  with  matches 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  excitement.  His 
sense  of  humor,  his  sentimentality,  his 
emotionalism  and  his  lack  of  initiative 
and  executive  ability  may  perhaps  be 
overcome  by  education,  of  which  many  of 
them  have  taken  advantage.  But  there 
remains  the  danger  that  the  succeeding 
generation  will  lapse  into  the  old  negro 


traits,  traits  that  are  not  the  sort  which 
will  give  Canada  the  type  of  citizen  she 
requires. 

One  would  hesitate  to  suggest  that  any 
legislation  be  enacted  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  narrow-minded,  or  harsh,  or 
the  mere  out-cropping  of  racial  prejudice. 
And  yet  it  seems  fair  not  only  to  Canada 
but  to  the  colored  man  himself  that  any 
immigration  movement  setting  in  from 
the  Southern  States  to  Western  Canada, 
or  any  other  part  of  Canada  for  that  mat- 
ter, should  be  checked.  There  are  the  two 
reasons:  first  that  the  colored  man  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  unsuited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  sort  of  citizenship  in 
Canada,  that  his  sense  of  humor  and  pre- 
disposition to  a  life  of  ease  render  his 
presence  undesirable  in  Canadian  cities, 
that  he  will  drift  from  the  farm  into  the 
city  eventually,  and  that  he  is  liable  to 
cause  race  troubles;  and  secondly,  that  he 
cannot  be  assimilated  as  can  the  white 
races,  and  if  he  is  assimilated,  he  must 
leave  a  tinge  of  the  colored  blood  in  the 
Ultimate  Canadian  Race — a  race  which 
should  be  bred  from  the  best  "stock"  that 
can  be  found  in  the  world. 


Apples  From  Annapolis 


By 
W.  A.  Craick 


The  writer  of  this  article  went  to  the  Annapolis  Valley  this 
summer  at  the  instance  of  Faemer's  Magazine,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure first-hand  information  of  the  apple  question  in  that  district. 
This  year  the  production  of  apples  in  thi-'^  vnllcij  has  established 
a  record,  as  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  hun-rh  irill  be  the  output. 
The  Gravenstein  apple,  which  is  the  leadliuj  curlij  variety  in  this 
section,  has  long  enjoyed  a  market  of  its  own,  principally  in  Great 
Britain.  This  year  many  shipments  were  made  to  the  Canadian 
West.  This  is  a  fall  apple,  and  does  not  com^petc  tvith  the  Spy 
and  Baldtuin.     See  Frontispiece. 


ONE  million  and  a  half  barrels!  No 
wonder  the  trainmaster  of  the  Dom- 
inion Atlantic  rushes  round  dis- 
tractedly. No  wonder  the  master  me- 
chanic at  the  engine  house  is  at  his  wits' 
ends  to  provide  locomotives.  The  apples 
come  piling  into  the  storage  warehouses 
all  along  the  line  from  Bear  River  to 
Windsor,  one  hundred  miles  of  track,  in 
a  resistless  flood  of  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
pressure  on  the  operating  department  of 
the  D.A.R.  becomes  acute.  Every  engine 
and  every  car  is  brought  into  commission 
and  Montreal  is  wired  to  for  help.  Trains 
are  made  up  and  despatched  as  quickly  as 
the  motive  power  can  be  secured  and  the 
silence  of  the  night  between  Kentville  and 
Halifax  is  rent  by  the  discordant  shrieks 
of  double-headers. 

It  is  trying  on  the  nerves,  this  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  the  flood,  but  it  is  a  grand 
sight  none  the  less  to  watch  the  moving- 
of  the  apple  harvest  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  and 
the  far  west.    The  gathering,  packing  and 


shipping  of  the  fruit  provides  employment 
for  thousands,  as  its  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  South  America 
and  Western  Canada  brings  wealth  and 
comfort  into  many  a  Nova  Scotian  home. 
Providence  made  the  Annapolis  Valley 
for  the  growing  of  apples.  Two  high  and 
parallel  ridges  of  land  running  east  and 
Avest  and  known  locally  as  the  North  and 
South  Mountains,  close  in  and  protect  a 
fertile  valley,  some  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  from  five  to  eight  miles  in 
width.  The  North  Mountain  range,  five 
hundred  feet  in  height,  shuts  out  the  cold 
air  and  the  mists  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as 
the  South  Mountain  opposes  a  barrier  to 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  interior.  Deep-flow- 
ing rivers  that  rise  and  fall  many  feet  with 
the  tide  irrigate  the  valley,  the  soil  of 
which  is  rich  and  particularly  adapted  to 
fruit-growing.  Viewed  from  the  high 
ground  the  beautiful  stretch  of  fertile  land 
smiles  up  to  the  observer  with  all  the  re- 
puted charm  of  the  old  Garden  of. Eden. 
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A  beautiful  Sroad]  through   an   orchard   in   full   bloom   in 'the  Annapolis  Valley. 


THK  GROWTH  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Apple  shipments  from  the  Annapolis 
Valley  have  necessarily  shown  variations 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  size  of 
the  crop,  but  the  general  trend  has  been 
upward,  as  more  and  more  land  has  been 
set  out  in  orchards.  Back  in  1880-81, 
shipments  amounted  to  24,250  barrels. 
The  average  for  the  following  decade  was 
G3.333  barrels  per  annum.  During  1891- 
1901  it  rose  to  203,332  barrels  and  from 
1901-1911,  the  average  was  422,028  bar- 
rels a  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  present 
season  will  establish  a  record  that  has 
never  been  approached  before  or  even 
dreamed  possible — a  million  and  a  half 
Ijarrels.  To  all  these  figures  a  local  con- 
sumption of  about  80,000  barrels  should 
be  added,  to  make  up  the  total  production. 

The  practice  generally  followed  in  set- 
ting out  orchards  in  the  valley  is  to  plant 
the  young  trees  out  in  the  rough  and  then 
wait  a  year  or  two  before  clearing  the  land. 
Root  crops,  such  as  potatoes  may  then  be 
planted  each  year  until  such  time  as  the 


fruit  trees  begin  bearing  and  in  this  way 
the  orchard  is  made  to  pay  for  itself  al- 
most from  the  outset.  The  trees  are  usu- 
ally planted  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
apart,  though  of  late  years  some  orchard- 
ists  have  gone  in  for  closer  planting  in 
order  to  head  the  trees  in  and  keep  them 
low  down,  making  the  operations  of  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  picking  easier  and  less 
costly.  This  principle  has  been  growing 
in  favor. 

HOW  THEY  HANDLE  THE  ORCHARDS. 

The  best  orchards  are  cultivated  almost 
weekly  right  from  early  spring  to  the 
middle  of  July  in  order  to  retain  as  much 
moisture  as  possible  in  the  ground.  Then 
cultivation  ceases,  lest  too  much  growth 
might  result,  and  the  wood  is  allowed  to 
harden  up  for  the  winter.  At  the  last 
harrowing,  mammoth  red  or  crimson 
clover  is  planted  for  a  cover  crop.  In 
some  orchards  clover  is  being  superseded 
for  this  purpose  by  .summer  or  hairy  vetch, 
as  vetch  is  found  to  be  a  greater  nitrogen- 
getter.    At  any  rate,  it  has  a  tremendous 
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Apple  pickers  tat 


Dork  in  the  lAnnapolis  Valley.^- Note  the  low  headed  trees,  the    style    of 
the   baskets    the  hooping  land  size  of   the  barrels. 


growth  in  the  valley  orchards  and  by- 
October  the  plow  can  hardly  turn  it  under. 
For  a  fertilizer  murate  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  used  at  the  first  har- 
rowing, but  otherwise  barnyard  manure  is 
done  away  with  altogether  and  with  this 
system  the  orchard  may  be  successfully 
handled  for  all  time. 

SPRAYING  IS  THOROUGH. 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  fungus 
growth  in  the  valley  than  usual  and  the 
apples  are  more  prone  to  scab  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  For  this  reason 
spraying  is  carefully  attended  to.  A  dor- 
mant spray  is  applied  before  the  leaves  are 
out  in  order  to  take  out  insect  eggs  and 
lichens.  This  is  composed  of  a  one  to 
eleven  or  twelve  concentrated  solution  of 
lime  and  sulphur.  The  bordeaux  mixture 
used  to  be  used  exclusively  in  spraying, 
but  it  has  given  place  to  the  lime-sulphur 
solution,  it  being  found  that  the  former, 
was  more  likely  to  ru.sset  and  crack  the 
apples.      Four   sprayings   usually    follow'' 


the  dormant  spray  as  the  buds  burst,  a  se- 
cond, when  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  blossoms  are  off  in  order  to  kill  the 
coddling  moth;  a  third  about  two  weeks 
later,  and  a  fourth  in  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

PRUNING  AND  GRAFTING. 

Pruning  is  also  carefully  handled.  It 
is  all  done  before  the  sap  goes  up.  A  few 
orchardists,  who  are  heading  in  their  trees, 
prune  on  the  outside  with  a  view  to  "shing- 
ling" the  tree,  while  most  growers  go 
through  the  trees  and  take  out  all  the 
limbs  that  cross. 

Considerable  grafting  is  done  in  the 
valley.  It  is,  of  course,  attended  to  before 
the  sap  goes  up  or  just  before  the  leaves 
bud  and  is  worked  in  the  usual  way. 
Many  owners  of  orchards  set  out  varieties 
of  trees  that  are  known  to  be  strong  grow-* 
,ers  and  graft  on  them  other  weaker  var- 
ieties, from  which  they  wish  to  secure 
ruit. 
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The  leading  kinds  of  apples  grown  in 
the  Annapolis  Valley  in  their  order  of  ro- 
tation are  Gravensteins,  Ribstones,  Blen- 
heim Pippins,  King  of  Tompkins,  Bald- 
wins, Northern  Spys,  Golden  Russets, 
Starks,  Ben  Davir,  Fallawaters  and  Non- 
]iareils.  The  Gravensteins  are  a  particu- 
larly fine  early  apple  as  grown  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  pride 
of  the  Valley.  Unsurpassed  and  unsur- 
passable say  the  shippers,  a  judgment  that 
would  seem  to  be  abundantly  proven  by 
the  great  demand  for  them  everywhere. 

THE  NEED  FOR  HELP. 

With  a  crop  such  as  the  present  season 
has  produced,  with  every  tree  loaded  to 
the  ground,  the  item  of  harvesting  the 
fruit  has  been  a  serious  one.  Owners  of 
the  big  orchards  have  had  to  advertise  for 
pickers  just  the  same  as  the  farmers  of  the 
"West  have  annually  to  send  east  for  help. 
And  every  train  coming  into  the  larger 
centres  along  the  D.A.R.,  during  the  ap- 


ple season,  has  discharged  its  quota  of 
apple  harvesters,  sailors  and  fishermen 
from  the  coast  principally,  glad  for  a 
chance  to  have  a  little  variety. 

CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  larger  orchards  the  apples  are 
taken  from  the  trees  and  temporarily 
placed  in  old  barrels  for  conveyance  to  the 
place  of  shipment.  Here  they  are  picked 
over,  graded  and  packed  in  the  barrels  in 
which  they  are  to  be  shipped. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  apple 
crop  is  marketed,  it  being  different  from 
the  practice  in  Ontario.  A  great  portion 
of  the  production  is  now  controlled  by  co- 
operative fruit-growers'  associations,  of 
which  twenty-two  have  been  formed  in  the 
Valley  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
These  associations  have  an  average  mem- 
bership of  from  twenty-five  to  fiftv  grow- 
ers, each  of  whom  takes  stock  in  the  asso- 
ciation.    A  president,  a  secretary  and  a 
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of  a  section   of   the  Annapolis  Valley. 


manager  are  appointed,  the  manager  be- 
ing usually  the  president.  A  warehouse 
costing  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  is  erected  at 
some  convenient  shipping  point  and  to 
this  warehouse  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation send  their  entire  crop.  Here  the 
apples  are  packed  and  sent  out  under  the 
brand  adopted  by  the  association.  No 
dividends  are  paid,  but  any  rebates  or  re- 
turned commissions  are  divided  among 
the  shareholders.  After  deducting  ex- 
penses, the  revenue  is  divided  among  the 
members  according  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  fruit  supplied.  The  associ- 
ation idea  is  spreading  rapidly  and  the 
twenty-two  associations  now  in  operation 
control  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels 
of  this  year's  crop. 

INDEPENDENT    BUYERS. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  indepen- 
dents, who  either  sell  the  fruit  themselves 
to  various  markets  or  dispose  of  their 
orchards  by  the  "tree  run"  to  buyers.  By 
the  latter  system,  the  buyer  takes  every- 
thing on  a  tree,  but  the  owner  of  the  or- 
chard has  to  do  the  picking  and  hauling 
and  must  also  supply  the  barrels. 

This  year,  the  associations  combined 
and  sent  a  sales  agent  to  Western  Canada, 


who  succoeded  in  selling  50  carloads  of 
Gravensteins  at  a  crack.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  so  large  a  sale  of  Nova  Scotia 
apples  has  been  made  in  the  West.  Each 
association  supplied  two  cars  and  the  re- 
maining six  were  apportioned  to  the  larger 
organizations. 

SCENES  AT   THE   PACKING   HOUSE. 

It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see  a  packing 
warehouse  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
Intense  activity  prevails,  for  in  handling 
an  early  variety  like  the  Gravenstein, 
which  must  be  hurried  out  to  make  way 
for  later  varieties,  there  is  need  for  expedi- 
tion. Grading  is  done  as  ones,  twos  and 
threes,  with  fancys  as  leaders.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  crop  usually  sizes  up 
as  ones  and  the  balance  as  twos  and  threes. 
The  rough  stuff  is  now  being  sent  to  evap- 
orators and  vinegar  factories,  which  are 
springing  up  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  Valley,  there  being  twelve  evaporators 
and  four  or  five  vinegar  factories  now  run- 
ning. Cider  mills  also  take  a  lot  and 
latterly  cores  and  skins  are  being  shipped 
to  Germany. 

The  tendency  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general  to  pack  the  finest  apples  in 
boxes.    These  are  wrapped  in  paper  indi- 
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vidually  and  placed  in  the  boxes  in  uni- 
form rows,  being  pressed  down  carefully 
to  liold  the  fruit  solid.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  consumer  prefers  to 
buy  his  apples  in  small  quantities,  there 
is  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to 
secure  a  better  price  for  these  specially  se- 
lected and  carefully  packed  shipments. 
Some  shippers  believe  that  ultimately 
shipping  in  boxes  will  become  more  gen- 
eral than  shipping  in  barrels. 

However,  the  barrel  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal form  of  shipment  and  barrel  fac- 
tories abound  from  end  to  end  of  the  Val- 
ley. Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of  the 
empty  barrel  is  twenty-five  cents.  The 
round-hoop  barrel  is  in  greatest  vogue,  the 
hoops  being  made  of  birch  branches  split 
in  two.  These  are  found  to  be  cheaper 
than  the  flat  hoops. 

Owing  to  the  short  run  from  the  Valley 
to  Halifax,  the  principal  point  of  ship- 
ment, there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
fruit  through  to  the  ocean  steamships  with- 
out damage.  Refrigerator  cars  are  un- 
necessary. Only  in  the  case  of  shipments 
going  to  Winnipeg,  as  this  year,  or  to 
Montreal  for  shipment  per  fast  liners  to 
Liverpool,  are  iced  cars  required.  Ordin- 
ary box  cars  are  run  in  daily  beside  the 
warehouses,  are  loaded  rapidly,  each  car 
holding  on  an  average,  250  barrels,  and 
are  moved  out  without  delay.  Apples  could 
actually  be  picked  in  the  morning,  pack- 
ed in  the  afternoon,  shipped  in  tthe  even- 
ing and  be  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  at 
Halifax  by  midnight.  This  is  one  great 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  fruit  men  of  the 


Annapolis  Valley.  The  railway  can  han- 
dle from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  barrels 
a  day  in  the  rush  season,  and  shipping  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  April. 

GOOD  OCEAN  SERVICE. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  has  been  shipped  to  London  by 
steamers,  taking  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
days  to  make  the  passage.  Within  the 
past  few  years  the  northern  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  have  been  invaded 
and  shipments  are  now  going  to  Liverpool, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  Thousands  of 
barrels  are  also  consigned  annually  to 
South  Africa,  on  which  freight  at  $2.50 
per  barrel  is  being  paid,  and  there  are 
strong  hopes  that  markets  may  be  opened 
up  in  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries.  What  seems. to  be  needed  is 
fast  ocean  transport  to  enable  the  Nova 
Scotian  fruit  to  be  placed  on  all  these 
markets  more  quickly. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  land  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  awaiting  cultivation, 
and  cheap  land  at  that.  For  less  than  $100 
an  acre  good  land  for  orcharding  can  be 
secured.  The  opportunities  seem  to  be 
immense.  There  is  the  climate  and  the 
soil  to  grow  the  best  fruit  and  there  is  the 
access  to  large  markets  that  makes  success 
sure.  It  has  been  computed  that  land 
which  was  bought  twenty  years  ago  for 
$10  an  acre  and  set  out  in  orchards,  is 
now  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  apple  production 
has  enormously  increased. 


TO    AN    OLD    MINIATURE 


Olden  and  exquisite,  verily  fair, 

Untouched  of  time,  unmarred  by  mad  desire, 

Pure  as  a  tear — yet  radiant  as  a  smile 

In  open  meadows  'neath  the  sun's  own  fire! 

'Twas  Love's  own  hand  laid  Love's  own  colors  there : 

Love  smiles  within  thy  pictured  eyes 

And  smoothes  thy  lovely  hair. 

— James  P.  Haverson. 


The    Massey   farm,   York   County,  Ont.,   taken   from   the   observation  platform  on    the   first  Canadian 
Northern   train   to   run   oyer  the   Toronto-Trenton   line. 


Tapping  a  Good  Valley 


By 
F.  C.  MacKenzie 


TRANSPORTATION  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Canadian  farmer.  Give 
him  a  proper  transportation  of  his 
produce  and  the  farmer  will  reap  good 
returns  for  his  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  to  the  consumer  the  goods  for  which 
he  is  craving. 

The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway's  Toronto  to  Trenton  line,  on  the 
6th  of  last  month,  was  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
whose  acres  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

And  they  are  good  farms. 

The  line  runs  for  100  miles  through 
a  splendid  agricultural  region  in  the  old- 
er settled  districts  of  Ontario. 

Farms  that  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  fifth,  generation  of  Canadians,  well- 
fenced,  with  good  modern  buildings,  and 
a  growing  orchard,  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  whole  right  of  way. 

It  is  true,  there  are  other  lines  of  rail- 
way—the C.  P.  R.  and  G.  T.  R.— on  either 
side,  but  the  farmer  who  has  to  go  six  or 
eight  miles  in  older  Canada  to  get  to  a 


railway  station,  in  this  enterprising  age, 
feels  as  much  annoyed  as  does  the  home- 
steader in  Saskatchewan,  who  has  to  draw 
his  wheat  twenty  miles  to  the  elevator. 

The  Iroquois  valley,  through  which  it 
runs,  is  a  great  apple  country.  Here  you 
will  find  the  Spy,  the  Baldwin,  the  Blen- 
heim, the  greening,  and  the  Russet,  with 
that  prime  fiavor  that  is  demanded  by  the 
connoisseur. 

To  the  north  the  last  low-lying  hills  of 
the  great  Laurentian  range  mark  the 
northern  horizon.  To  the  south.  Lake 
Ontario  rolls  her  ozone-giving  waters.  In 
fact,  it  is  over  the  "Old  Ontario  Strand" 
that  students  have  sung  about  for  two  gen- 
erations, that  the  well-equipped  coaches 
rumble  along. 

Tliere  are  no  big  rivers  in  this  territory. 
The  lay  of  the  hills  so  clo.se  to  the  shore 
makes  that  impossible.  But  there  are 
numerous  smaller  rivers,  which  in  many 
cases  fall  rapidly  to  the  lower  lake  level. 
Such  is  the  Trent  river,  at  Trenton,  where 
a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  is 
made  in  a  distance  of  eight  miles.     The 
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Pickering  Township  is   tapped  at   Cherry 
John   Timbers  of   this  place   hi 


ood.       It   is 
one   of  the 


ne   of   the   richest   townships   in   this  district, 
iggest  apiaries   in  the   Province. 


rd    the    picking 


The   old   man  does   what   he   can 
low-headed  trees. 


TAPPING  A  GOOD   VALLEY. 


Newcastle   district'  is  almost  apple   crazy.      This    is  a   Greenint    apple    tree 
in   bloom   on   the   farm   of   Henry   Foster. 


B5^^--      "-■•«'r-*>*"*iip£i*" 

iPower  House   and   dam.   Trenton,  "Ont.      This   place   develops  a   biglihorselpower   within   the    corporalion. 
while  the  waterfalls  on  the  river   for   a  distance   of   eight  miles   back  already  develop   over  3.C00  h.p. 
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power  possibilities  of  this  stream  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Other  streams  are  crossed 
at  intervals  of  every  ten  miles,  on  each 
of  which  more  or  less  power  can  be  de- 
veloped. Trenton  town  is  realizing  her 
i^trategic  position,  and  manufacturers  are 
locating  where  their  power  is  so  cheap. 

Thus  this  Iroquois  valley,  that  has  long 
l)een  neglected,  has  a  future  ahead  of  it. 
The  orchardists  are  becoming  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  future.  A  few  manufactur- 
ers have  visions  of  the  greatness  of  this 
region.  Even  the  younger  scions  of  the 
hereditary  houses  of  Great  Britain  are  spy- 
ing out  the  land.  But  to  the  average 
dweller  in  this  district,  the  potentialities 
of  the  future  are  not  even  guessed  at. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  farming  land 
will  treble  in  value.  Power  plants  will 
carry  electric  energy  to  every  farm.  The 
country  will  enjoy  electric  advantages  that 
will  make  rural  life  the  envy  of  the  city 
man.  The  opening  of  the  C.  N.  R.  has 
emphasized  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  this  old  Ontario  region. 


One  of  the  pioneers  of  Pickering  planted  this 
tree  over  half  a  century  ago  and  grafted  it  to 
Cabashea.  Note  the  fast  growth  of  its  grafted 
stock      Taken   near   Greenburn   station. 


wn    officials  of   Trenton    took    the    visitors    out    to    the    Power    House,    where    this    snap    was    take 
Mr.   D.    B.   Hanna,   Vice-president  of   the   C.N.R.,   is   seen   at  the   left:   next   him    stands    Sir 
Mackenzie   Bowell,   of   Belleville.      J.    ^V.    Johnston,  M.P.P.,    and    Jonas 
Thornton,  M.P.,  are  also  in  the  group. 
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A  Tale  of  the  5t.  Lawrence 
riargiaret  Grant  liacWhirter 


WHAT'S  wrong  with  the  lad  »ow?" 
growled  a  voice  in  the  dark. 
"You  know,  Bill,  ever  since  that 
ship  was  wrecked  last  winter  down  the 
coast,  Johnnie  frets  over  the  vessels  at  sea 
on  stormy  nights." 

"Such  nonsense!  How  does  he  know 
there's  a  ship  off  here  to-night?" 

"No,  Bill!  And  I  hope  there's  none. 
No  ship  could  live  in  the  breakers  in  such 
a  gale." 

"Oh!  Go  asleep;  do!  You  encourage 
the  kid.  Much  of  a  man  he'll  be  if  he 
grows  up  scared  of  a  puff  of  wind." 

Still  wilder  blew  the  wind  till  the  tiny 
house  on  the  bleak  St.  Lawrence  shook  in 
the  angry  blast. 

The  boy  on  the  little  settle  in  the  cor- 
ner shivered,  but  said  nothing;  fear  of  his 
step-father's  displeasure  kept  him  silent. 

At  that  time  ttiere  were  only  three 
houses  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  one 
was  occupied  by  Bill  Sanders,  his  wife  and 
her  little  son,  Johnnie  McDonald.  They 
were  rough  people,  who  picked  up  a  liv- 
ing as  best  they  could.  Often  they  found 
wreckage  which  had  drifted  ashore,  and 
in  summer  they  caught  fish.  It  was  a  wild, 
inhospitable  place  in  those  days,  and  a 
stranger  could  not  help  wondering  why 
people  should  choose  to  live  there. 

Perhaps  there  was  another  and  darker 
reason  than  love  of  the  place,  why  those 
men  clung  to  the  rocky  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  grim  Mont  Louis,  against  whose 
base  the  wild  waves  relentlessly  dashed  in 
those  days  so  long  ago,  even  as  they  do 


"It's  a  wild  night.  Captain."  The  voice 
was  that  of  one  of  the  passengers  on  board 
the  brigantine  "Hunter"  from  Quebec, 
bound  for  Gaspe.  The  time  was  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  many  years 
ago. 

"It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  you 
must  not  allow  your  women  folk  to  come 
on  deck.  They  would  certainly  be  wash- 
ed overboard,  the  waves  are  so  heavy." 

"The  night  is  so  dark.  How  fiercely 
the  wind  blows." 

"That  is  the  danger.  If  it  was  not  so 
thick  we  would  have  a  chance." 

"You  consider  we  are  in  danger,  Cap- 
tain?" 

"While  there's  life,  there's  hope;  but  I 
don't  ]ike  the  look  of  things." 

Turning  away  Mr.  Johnson  slowly  des- 
cended to  the  cabin  to  soothe  as  far  as 
possible  the  fears  of  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

"0,  father!  What  does  the  captain 
say?"  cried  pretty  Milly  Johnson,  as  her 
father  appeared. 

"He  says  that  you  must  not  go  on  deck, 
Milly,"  replied  her  father,  as  with  diffi- 
culty he  crossed  to  his  wife's  side. 

"Does  he  think  there  is  danger?"  asked 
the  elder  sister  anxiously. 

Mr.  Johnson  hesitated.  His  wife  un- 
derstood. 

"We  are  in  God's  hands,  children,  and 
must  trust  to  Him.  Father,  let  us  kneel 
in  prayer,  and  commend  ourselves  to  His 
care." 

Mr.  Johnson,  his  wife,  daughters  and 
son  Bert,  with  a  number  of  other  passen- 
gers knelt  on  the  unsteady  cabin-floor.   In 
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earnest  words  Mr.  Johnson  supplicated  the 
great  Pilot.  Then  silence  followed,  ex- 
cepting for  a  nuitHed  sob,  and  an  ejacula- 
tory  prayer  now  and  again,  as  the  storm 
increased  in   violence. 

Meantime,  the  wild  winds,  like  evil 
spirits  at  liberty,  shrieked  around  the 
struggling  ve.-jsel,  which  fought  right  gal- 
lantly to  hold  her  own,  as  she  was  driven 
before  the  bla.*t  at  the  mercy  of  the  fierce 
elementsS,  whose  plaything  she  was.  Down 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  she  wallowed  one 
minute,  the  next  riding  on  top  of  the 
waves,  mountains  high,  until  it  seemed  to 
the  terrified  girls  that  she  must  upset  in 
the  angry  waters  which  tlireatened  every 
moment  to  engulf  them. 

"0,  mother!"  sobbed  Milly  Johnson. 
"How  I  wish  we  had  never  come.  If  only 
we  were  at  home  in  Quebec." 

"I  know,  dear,  but  trust  in  God,  then 
it  will  be  all  right,  whatever  happens,"  re- 
plied the  Christian  mother,  drawing  the 
frightened  girl  close  "to  her  side. 

The  storm  seemed  to  increase  in  vio- 
lence. Hark!  What  was  that?  A  terri- 
fic crasli  sounded  above  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  waves — and  the  good  ship  shiv- 
ered like  a  living  creature — then  reared  as 
though  essaying  to  save  herself;  in  vain, 
tlie  angry  waves,  like  relentless  fiends, 
threw  her  upon  the  rocks — this  time  she 
filled  with  water. 

Only  one  course  remained  to  pursue: 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  two  girls,  holding 
to  their  father,  hurried  on  deck  as  quick- 
ly as  the  tossing  of  the  vessel  allowed. 
There  all  was  confusion.  Above  them 
tow^ered  the  rocky  cliff,  fully  five  hundred 
feet  high,  but  in  the  darkness  and  storm 
it  only  presented  a  blacker  side  against 
which  the  vessel  was  fast  breaking  to 
pieces.  The  women  were  hurried  to  the 
galley  for  safety.  Oh!  How  cold  it  was! 
The  ice-laden  wind  blew  through  them, 
chilling  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones. 
The  poor  creatures  clung  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  sought  to  protect  them,  and  prevent 
them  being  washed  overboard.  One  bil- 
low, larger,  more  doom-laden  than  the 
others  broke  over  the  vessel.  The  galley 
filled,  and  when  the  greedy  water  receded 
it  bore  in  its  embrace  the  Johnson  family. 
Out  into  the  cruel  sea,  which  lashed  and 
dashed  in  mad  fury,  they  were  carried. 
Bert,   alone,   of  the   once  happy   family, 


which  had  embarked  with  such  bright  an- 
ticipations at  Quebec,  was  left  on  the  ves- 
sel. He  had  been  thrown  about  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  now  clung  half- 
frozen  to  the  ropes  of  the  foremast.  The 
ship  was  now  "side-on,"  beating  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks.  The  captain  and  officers  of 
the  ship,  among  whom  were  Dick  Mailing, 
first  mate,  and  second  mate,  Alex.  Dick- 
son, worked  with  might  and  main  to  cut 
away  the  masts,  and  thus  provide  a  way 
of  escape  to  the  shore,  where  the  angry 
breakers  were  rushing  as  though  rejoicing 
over  their  prey.  In  the  rush  for  the  shore 
several  became  entangled  in  the  rigging 
and  were  drowned.  By  this  time  the  brig- 
antine  had  parted  into  three  pieces.  A 
number  of  poor  half-frozen  wretches  clung 
to  the  middle  part  beside  the  pump,  while 
others  huddled  in  the  bow. 

Wet  from  head  to  foot,  their  clothing 
encrusted  with  ice  inches  thick,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  exhausted  people 
were  carried  by  the  officers  and  sailors  to 
the  shore  when  the  tide  fell,  and  placed 
upon  the  beach,  utterly  unable  to  help 
themselves  or  look  for  aid. 

Dickson  persuaded  Mailing  to  accom- 
pany him  in  search  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. For  two  miles  and  a  half  they  drag- 
ged their  weary  feet,  being  unable  to  go 
with  any  speed  in  the  face  of  the  gale, 
while  their  garments  clung  to  them  like 
coats  of  mail.  At  length,  weary  and 
worn,  they  reached  a  little  creek.  The  first 
mate  gave  up,  declaring:  "I  say,  Dickson, 
if  there's  no  house  near  I  can  go  no  far- 
ther. I  must  die  here."  Dickson's  heart 
sank;  how  could  he  alone  push  on  over 
that  frozen  sea-beach ;  and  the  perishing 
people  behind,  must  they  die? 

Although  brought  up  by  Godly  parents. 
Alec  had  hitherto  paid  little  heed  to  reli- 
gion. Now  in  his  sore  straits,  thoughts 
of  home  and  God  came  to  him,  and 
though  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  foot  after 
another  he  lifted  his  lips  in  prayer.  A 
little  farther,  he  saw  a  light  above  him 
on  tlie  hillside. 

"0,  mother !  there's  a  man ;  look,  he  can 
hardly  walk!"  cried  little  Johnnie  Mc- 
Donald, looking  from  the  window  in  the 
dim  morning  light.  His  stepfather  open- 
ed the  door,  Alec  Dickson,  more  dead  than 
alive,  staggered  in  and  told  in  a  few  words 
his  tale. 
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Summoning  his  neighbors,  Bill  Sanders 
went  to  the  rescue,  while  his  wife  and 
Johnnie  ministered  to  the  exhausted  man. 

The  rescuers  found  Mailing  almost  in- 
sensible; the  others  at  the  wreck  were  in- 
deed in  a  jDitiable  condition.  Huddled  in 
a  bunch  upon  the  icy  beach,  as  close  to  the 
frowning  rock  as  they  could  get  for  shel- 
ter, they  lay  waiting  to  die.  Rough 
though  Sanders  and  his  companions  were, 
they  treated  the  perishing  people  with 
kindness,  and  did  all  they  could  to  save 
their  lives.  Building  huge  fires  upon  the 
beach,  they  warmed  them  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  wrecked  people  to  walk  to  their 
homes,  where  they  were  fed  and  cared  for. 

Little  Johnnie  was  everywhere  at  once, 
trying  to  help  his  mother.  How  the  kind 
child-heart  ached  for  the  sufferers.  He 
attached  himself  particularly  to  Dickson 
and  Johnson ;  the  former  he  considered  a 
hero,  battling  the  storm,  and  reaching  the 
hill  for  succor;  while  he  was  sorry  for 
Bert,  whose  friends  had  all  been  drowned. 

In  a  couple  of  days  the  captain,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  men  excepting  Dickson 
and  Bert  set  off  to  walk  to  Quebec. 

Alec  decided  to  make  his  way  home  to 
the  Bay  Chaleur,  and  Bert  agreed  to  go 
with  him;  the  associations  were  too  pain- 
ful to  permit  him  to  return  to  Quebec. 

Sanders  spent  very  little  time  in  the 
house,  merely  remaining  long  enough  for 
his  meals,  which  he  despatched  with  scant 
ceremony,  disappearing  immediately  af- 
terwards, and  being  joined  by  other  men, 
together  they  set  off  down  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  creek. 

As  soon  as  Bert  was  recovered  sufficient- 
ly he  asked  Dickson  to  go  with  him  to 
the  wreck.  The  mate,  guessing  his  er- 
rand, readily  consented.  To  Bert's  sur- 
prise the  wreck  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared; several  mounds  on  the  beach 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  dear  parents 
and  bright-eyed  sisters.  Dickson  led  him 
to  two  graves.  "I  saw  to  it,  Johnson ;  here 
lie  your  sisters ;  this  is  your  parents ;  they 
were  all  close  together,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  under  the  circumstances." 

There  they  rested,  with  no  sound  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  waves,  as  they  cease- 
lessly rolled  in  from  the  cruel  river  to  the 
foot  of  lofty  Mont  Louis.  Man  though  he 
had  felt  himself  to  be,  Bert  Johnson  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  great  tears  which  filled 
his  eyes,  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he 


looked  upon  the  last  resting  place  of  his 
dear  ones.  With  true  delicacy,  Alec  Dick- 
son turned  away  down  the  beach,  as  if 
in  search  of  something.  It  was  fully  an 
hour  ere  he  returned;  when  he  did  he 
gave  no  reason  for  his  absence.  In  silence 
they  set  off  on  their  return — they  would 
bid  their  entertainers  good-bye,  and  set 
off  bright  and  early  next  morning  for  the 
long,  cold,  hard  journey  to  Fox  River, 
across  the  Peninsula  of  Gaspe — by  way  of 
the  portage  to  Gaspe  Basin. 

Walking  along  slowly,  each  busy  with 
their  own  thoughts,  they  reached  the  creek 
and  noticed  tracks  leading  up  one  side. 
Instinctively  they  turned  their  steps  in 
the  same  direction  following  the  marks 
which  led  on  and  on  up  the  side  of  the 
brook  which  emptied  into  the  creek.  Then 
up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill — still  the  tracks 
were  plainly  to  be  seen;  a  huge  boulder 
with  an  overhanging  tree  blocked  the 
path:  but  to  one  side  was  a  narrow  aper- 
ture into  which  the  tracks  led.  Entering 
the  opening  they  found  themselves  in  the 
outer  entrance  of  a  cave.  They  went  on 
slowly  and  carefully  till  they  reached  a 
door,  which  stood  ajar.  Still  on  they 
pu.shed,  with  no  notion  of  turning  back. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  door  they  entered 
a  low  irregularly  shaped  chamber,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  lanterns  which  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  whose 
meagre  light  only  served  to  render  the 
corners  of  the  cavern  darker  by  contrast. 

Half  a  dozen  men  were  lying  in  various 
attitudes,  while  upon  the  bottom  of  a  cask 
was  a  large  vessel  flanked  by  a  number  of 
mugs.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  tobacco  smoke  and  intoxicants.  Ap- 
parently the  men  were  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  a  debauch, — probably  they  had 
found  the  rum  on  the  brigantine.  Step- 
ping ahead  Bert's  foot  tripped,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  faling  upon  the  rocky 
floor.  The  noise  of  his  misadventure 
aroused  the  man  beside  him;  he  sprang 
up. 

"Hello !  Who  are  you  and  what  are  you 
doing  here?"  Demanded  the  man  with 
an  oath.  Before  Dickson  or  his  compan- 
ion could  answer  the  others  had  been 
aroused  by  his  exclamation,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  two  intruders  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  angry,  partly  in- 
toxicated men  who  were  reckless  enough 
to  commit  any  crime. 
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"Spies!"  Cried  one  of  the  men. 

"Shut  up,  you  fool!"  ordered  another, 
and  the  entrapped  men  recognized  Bill 
Sanders. 

"What  do  you  want?"  He  asked  auth- 
oratively. 

"We  followed  tracks  which  led  here,  but 
will  go  away  since  we  are  in  the  way;  we 
meant  no  harm — why  should  we?" 

"Go  away?  Not  by  a  long  chalk!  Here, 
Jim,  unlock  that  door,"  tossing  him  a  key. 
It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  mate 
and  Bert  were  pushed,  dragged,  and  even 
kicked  to  the  door  of  an  inner  chamber, 
which  being  unlocked,  they  were  pushed 
roughly  inside,  the  key  was  turned,  and 
they  were  in  total  darkness. 

"When  you  get  out  of  that  you'll  know 
better  than  follow  every  track  you  see," 
said  Bill  Sanders,  with  a  short,  dry  laugh. 

"Well,  here's  a  pretty  fix,"  muttered  the 
mate. 

"It's  all  my  fault,"  answered  Bert,  pick- 
ing himself  up  from  the  floor,  whither  he 
had  been  pitched  by  the  fellow  "Jim." 
"If  only  I  had  not  stumbled." 

"Johnson,  we  had  no  business  to  come 
in  so  far,  but  the  drunken  brutes  looked 
dead  enough.    Here  goes  for  a  look." 

He  struck  a  match.  Looking  around 
they  found  themselves  in  a  chamber  some- 
what smaller  than  the  other,  but  higher, 
and  piled  with  bales  of  what  appeared  to 
be  merchandise. 

"Wreckers  or  smugglers,  curse  them!" 
exclaimed  Dickson. 

"Well,  Johnson,  we're  in  a  fine  mess 
now,  but  after  all  we  have  lived  through 
during  these  last  few  days,  we'll  not  des- 
pair ;  we  might  as  well  take  it  easy  for  the 
present." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Alec 
seated  himself  upon  a  bale  to  consider  how 
to  escape;  for  although  in  consideration 
of  his  compaion  he  had  not  said  much, 
he  fully  realized  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  men  they  had  enraged,  and  the  cri- 
tical position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
After  a  time  Bert  fell  asleep,  and  when 
satisfied  by  his  regular  breathing  that  he 
was  safely  out  of  the  way.  Alec  carefully 
examined  their  prison,  but  excepting  the 
door  by  which  they  had  been  admitted, 
there  was  no  way  of  egress.  He  tried  it, 
but  could  make  no  impression  whatever 
upon  the  heavy,  barred  door ;  there  was  no 
escape  unless  their  captors  relented  and 


set  them  free.  Hours  passed  away — how 
leaden-footed  they  were — and  it  was  cold. 
Searching  with  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
match  he  found  a  roll  of  heavy  carpet. 
This  he  threw  over  Bert,  wrapping  him- 
self in  part  of  it.  At  last,  weak  from  the 
exposure  of  the  wreck,  and  worn  with  the 
adventure  in  the  cave,  and  the  hopeless 
planning  attendant  thereupon,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep.  He  did  not  know  how  long 
he  slept,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  low, 
tense  whisper,  "Are  you  there?" 

"Yes,  who  are  you?  Where  are 
you?"  looking  upward,  for  the  voice  seem- 
ed to  be  above  him. 

"I  am  on  the  outside.  Johnnie  heard 
the  men  talking.  Listen!  Here  is  food. 
To-morrow  night  I  will  come  with  a  rope 
and  help  you  to  escape,  otherwise  you'll 
rever  get  out  of  this  alive.  Rest  all  you 
can,  for  as  soon  as  you  are  free  you  must 
hurry  away.  I'll  come  at  midnight  to- 
morrow niaht." 

"God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Sanders!" 

"H-u-s-h !" 

How  long  the  next  day  seemed.  With 
what  anxiety  he  and  Johnson  waited  for 
midnight  and  freedom.  There  was  no 
way  of  distinguishing  between  dav  and 
night;  all  was  dark  and  silent  as  the 
grave. 

At  last  when  even  the  mate  could  hard- 
ly control  his  anxiety,  a  voice  was  heard 
whispering.   "Ready?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Alec. 

"Have  you  a  match?  Light  one  and 
you'll  see  the  rope,  which  Johnnie  and  I 
have  fastened  to  a  tree." 

There  hung  the  precious  rope  which 
meant  life  and  liberty.  Catching  it  Dick- 
son sent  Bert  up,  which  was  somewhat 
difficult  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
climbing,  but  the  desperate  situation  gave 
him  perservance  if  not  skill,  and  at  last 
he  succeeded.  It  was  mvich  easier  for 
Dickson  to  ascend.  In  the  dim  light  they 
stood  on  the  hillside,  while  Mrs.  Sanders 
partially  replaced  the  trap-door  by  which 
thev  had  ascended. 

Turning  to  the  woman  the  mate  spoke 
as  he  unfastened  the  rope: 

"How  can  we  thank  you?" 

"Don't  say  anything.  I  was  not  always 
such,  nor  in  such  company.  Sanders  is 
asleep.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  visit  a 
sick  child  at  one  of  the  other  houses,  but 
must  hurry,   lest   he   become   suspicious. 
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Now  we  will  go,  Johnnie.  For  our  sakes 
kep  silent  about  this  night's  work." 

"God  bless  you,  Madam.  Neither  you 
nor  yours  shall  ever  come  to  harm  through 
any  words  of  mine." 

"Here  is  food,  and  now  you  must  hurry 
and  be  many  miles  away  before  morning. 
They  do  not  intend  to  go  near  you  for 
a  week,  but  one  can  never  tell;  they  may 
change  their  minds,  so  run  no  risks.  Go 
in  that  direction,  following  that  path.  Do 
you  understand?    You  have  a  long,  hard 


journey,  but  I  can  do  no  more,"  she  added 
simply. 

"Good  bye!  Johnnie,  come  to  me  when 
you  are  older,  and  I'll  do  all  I  can  for 
you." 

"I'll  come,"  eagerly,  "but  mother," 
hesitatingly,  the  boy  concluded. 

"Come,  Johnnie  —  hurry."  Almost 
sharply  the  words  were  spoken,  but  there 
was  a  ring  of  pain  in  the  woman's  voice 
as  she  turned  to  descend  the  hillside. 


TO  THE  DONOR  OF  SUNDRY  APPLES 


By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling.— The  Craftsman. 

May  every  day  that  makes  the  year 

As  luring  to  your  eyes  appear 

And  fragrant  to  your  sense,  as  those 

Your  apples  streaked  with  gold  and  rose: 

Like  them  in  beauty  manifold 

Be  curved  and  exquisite  to  hold — 

All  flavored  with  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  brimmed  with  sweetness  every  one. 

Could  ordinary  mortals  know 

The  western  orchard  where  they  grow, 

And  watch  the  artist  hours  put  on 

New  saffron  and  vermilion. 

How  master  a  more  delicate  art 

For  joy  to  ripen  in  the  heart? 

Or  who  could  covet  after  these, 

Mere  gold  from  the  Hesperides? 


Western  Farm  Mortgages 


By 


A.  S.  Snively,  Associate  Editor  "Financial  Post' 


IF  western  farm  mortgages  are  safe,  why 
do  tliey  yield  8  per  cent.?  and  of  they 
are  not  safe,  why  do  some  of  our 
largest  and  most  conservative  financial  or- 
ganizations, such  as  insurance,  loan  and 
trust  companies  invest  in  them?  This 
is  a  question  which  must  occur  to  many 
investors  who  have  been  taught,  quite 
correctly,  that  a  high  yield  infers  weak- 
ness in  some  other  of  the  five  difi'erent 
points  of  importance  which  inhere  in 
every  investment. 

The  chief  reasons  briefly  set  forth,  how- 
ever, are:  Security  of  principal  and  in- 
terest; Yield  on  investment;  Prospect  of 
appreciating  in  value;  Marketability  and 
stability  of  market  price.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  infer  that  a  high  yield 
invariably  reflects  a  small  safety.  A  high 
yield  may  be  often  brought  about  by  the 
diflRculty  of  converting  into  cash  or  per- 
haps by  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  con- 
ditions, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
common  stock  of  some  industrial  corpora- 
tion which  may  be  in  no  danger  of  cut- 
ting its  dividend,  but  whose  market  may 
be  affected  by  general  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  western  farm  mortgages, 
however,  the  factor  of  safety  is  apparent- 
ly ample.  The  average  investor  in  a 
large  way — such  as  the  financial  compan- 
ies mentioned  above^spends  large  sums 
in  employing  skilled  men  to  valuate  land 
on  which  he — or  it — is  asked  to  loan 
money.  As  such  investors  seldom  loan 
more  than  half,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  more 
than  a  third  of  their  own  valuation  of 
the  property,  the  factor  of  safety  appears 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  most  exacting.  A 
farm,  in  a  productive  state,  is  always  read- 
ily marketable.  So  long  as  the  value  of 
the  product  shows  a  substantial   margin 


over  the  cost  of  production  there  is 
a  purchaser  to  be  found.  Therefore,  a 
conservative  valuation  which  is  blind  to 
local  and  unjustified  rises  in  market 
value,  leaves  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
as  a  protection  to  the  investor.  Another 
point  which  is  of  great  value  to  a  financial 
corporation  whose  re.serves  often  depend 
on  the  stability  of  the  market  price  of 
their  investments,  is  the  fact  that  these 
real  estate  mortgages  do  not  vary  in  value. 
They  are  not  quoted  on  any  market  and, 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  sell  them 
at  any  price,  there  is  nothing  by  which 
small  changes  in  value  can  be  gauged. 
They  may  always,  therefore,  be  taken  at 
par.  As  a  result,  they  may  stand  on  the 
books  of  the  institution  at  their  book 
value,  unaltered  from  year  to  year — a  very 
excellent  feature  when  one  remembers 
that  such  high-class  market  securities  as 
Consols  have  been  steadily  declining. 

DIFFFICULTY    OF    MARKETING. 

This  other  feature — the  fact  that  they 
are  difficult  to  market  is  the  important 
con.sideration  in  causing  their  yield  to  be 
so  high.  Moreover,  everybody  knows,  the 
value  of  any  article  depends  on  the  ex- 
tent of  its  supply  and  the  demand  for  it. 
At  the  present  time,  the  supply  of  western 
farm  mortgages  is  very  large.  The  west- 
ern farmers  who  are  land  hungry  are  in- 
crea.«ing  their  holdings  of  land  by  mort- 
gaging their  present  properties  and  pur- 
chasing additional  acreage.  Furthermore, 
many  of  them  are  improving  their  pres- 
ent holdings  with  borrowed  money.  As 
a  rule,  the  supply  of  such  mortgages  is 
very  heavy  and  the  demand  being  less 
than  the  supply,  the  price  has  to  remain 
low.    As  mortgages  are  made  at  par  value, 
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the  low  price  is  reflected  only  in  the  high 
yield.  The  heavy  supply  of  new  mort- 
gages coming  on  the  market  all  the  time 
prevents  there  being  any  demand  lor 
mortgages  already  made,  so  the  price  re- 
nuains  low — i.e.,  the  yield  remains  high. 
These  two  points  combined  should  make 
the  marketability  of  a  mortgage  always 
very  slight  at  best;  even  slighter  than  iu 
the  case  of  a  small  mortgage  on  import- 
ant realty  m  a  large  city  like  Toronto. 
Were  the  market  for  mortgages,  however, 
free  and  active,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
only  a  short  time  before  the  price  of  mort- 
gages increased  to  a  level  which  is  justi- 
fied by  their  evident  security.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  possible  and  therefore  the  yield 
remains  high. 

For  many  private  investors  this  fea- 
ture of  small  marketability  is  a  serious 
drawback.  In  Canada,  the  average  man 
at  the  present  time  who  invests  his  money 
is  not  in  the  position  of  the  investor  in 
older  communities  who  is  anxious  rather 
for  an  investment  which  is  never  paid  off, 
than  for  one  on  which  he  can  realize  the 
amount  he  put  in  it  at  any  time.  Then, 
too,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  tho 
interest  not  being  paid  promptly.  A  farm- 
er in  any  place  is  subject  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  and  the  yield  of  his 
crop  depends  in  part  on  his  own  hard 
work,  but  largely  on  the  amount,  or  lack 
of  rain. 

SAFETY  OF  INTEREST  UNCERTAIN. 

In  no  place  is  this  more  the  case  than 
in  the  western  provinces.  However,  while 
the  security  of  the  principal  may  be  am- 
ple, the  certainty  of  the  interest  is  always 
more  doubtful.  One  year's  interest  may 
be  in  arrears,  to  be  made  up  by  the  bump- 
er crops  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  fea- 
ture is,  of  course,  a  very  undesirable  one 
for  the  private  investor.  The  institution, 
however,  which  can  afford  to  forego  a 
small  percentage  of  its  interest  payments, 
knowing  in  experienced  confidence  that 
the  next  year,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
will  see  all  arrears  caught  up,  does  not 
worry  about  this — in  the  aggregate — 
small  matter.  So  there  are  several  rea- 
sons for  the  high  yield.  Investing  in 
mortgages,  too,  involves  much  worry  over 
small  details  absent  from  other  forms  of 
investment. 


GUARANTEED   MORTGAGES. 

There  is  another  feature  in  western 
mortgages  which  has,  of  late,  to  some  ex- 
tent become  prominent,  and  that  is  the 
"Guai-anteed  Mortgage."  A  guaranteed 
mortgage  has  many  good  points.  In  suc- 
cessful years  the  investor  is  sure  of  his 
income  and  is  in  no  wise  alarmed  about 
his  principal.  The  company  which  guar- 
antees such  mortgages,  howeiver,  is  gen- 
erally of  a  modest  capital  compared  with 
the  large  amount  of  mortgages  outstand- 
ing. Should  it  so  happen  that  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  such  as  an  earthquake 
or  a  series  of  bad  years,  or  a  devastating 
war  should  occur,  the  guarantee  of  such 
a  company,  owing  to  the  high  amount  of 
its  guarantees,  would  be  worth  very  little. 
This  drawback  is  decidedly  less  in  Can- 
ada where  the  term  of  the  mortgage  is 
short,  than  in  the  States  where  twenty 
or  thirty-year  mortgages  are  sold  in  this 
manner.  The  companies  who  make  a 
practice  of  guaranteeing  mortgages  col- 
lect and  pay  the  interest  promptly  and 
attend  to  all  matters  of  insurance,  etc.  In 
short,  obviate  the  serious  worries  of  mort- 
gage investment  mentioned  above. 

One  investor  told  Farmer's  Magazine 
that  he  would  gladly  invest  in  guarantee 
mortgages  if  only  for  the  trouble  in  such 
small  matters  they  save. 

ONE  ADVANTAGE. 

There  is  another  distinct  advantage, 
too,  in  buying  mortgages  from  such  a 
company  and  that  is  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  time  of  an  experienced  valu- 
ator, whereas  a  private  investor  in  mak- 
ing investments  of  such  a  nature  from  a 
distance  is  always  in  danger  of  making  a 
mistake  in  the  value  or  standing  of  the 
property  he  puts  his  money  into. 

VILLAGE   AND    TOWN    MORTGAGES. 

When  one  descends  from  farm  property 
to  property  in  villages  and  towns,  the 
safety  begins  to  decline  directly.  When 
we  learn  that  such  companies  as  the  Can- 
ada Permanent,  and  other  experienced 
mortgage  and  loan  corporations,  while 
they  gladly  loan  on  farm  property,  will 
never,  except  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions, loan  on  town  or  village  property,  it 
must  be  realized  that  there  is  some  decid- 
ed disadvantage  in  so  doing.  Town  pro- 
perties are  subject  to  the  success  or  other- 
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wise  of  tue  uisti^oi.  aunounding  them. 
Very  seldom,  indeed,  can  they  be  sold  at 
their  real  value  in  the  event  of  forced  li- 
quidation, and  sometimes  they  stand  idle 
for  years  before  the  holder  of  a  foreclosed 
mortgage  can  realize  anything  liko  the 
amount  put  into  the  property.  In  the 
case  of  growing  towns,  of  course,  this  posi- 
tion is  altered.  While  a  farm  in  a  pro- 
ductive district  is  always  readily  market- 
able, the  land  in  a  town  adjacent  to  such 
a  farm  may  be  most  difficult  to  dispose 
of.  So  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  safety  of  town  and  farm  mort- 
gages, which  not  many  investors  are  in  a 
position  to  realize. 

HOW   ONE   INVESTOR  LOST   HEAVILY. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  widow  invested 
some  money  in  mortgages  in  a  town  in  a 
western  state.  It  was  suburban  property 
on  which  some  moderate-priced  houses 
had  been  erected.  The  town  was  under- 
going a  boom  in  common  with  most  of 
the  west  at  the  time.  The  houses  rented 
well,  and,  on  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
there  was  a  substantial  surplus  in  market 
price.  This  was  very  satisfactory  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  one  quarter  the  interest 
cheque  failed  to  appear.  The  agent,  when 
asked,  wrote  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
hard  winter  and  the  mortgagee  was  tem- 
porarily unable  to  meet  the  interest.  It 
would  soon  be  right  gain.  This  was  part- 
ly true.  It  happened  that  the  next  two 
instalments  of  interest  were  paid.  And 
then  there  was  permanent  silence. 

To  wind  the  story  up  briefly,  the  next 
several  years  were  occupied  in  foreclos- 
ure proceedings.  Finally,  when  the  widow 
secured  the  properties  she  was  informed 
that  the  street  on  which  the  houses  stood 
was  to  be  graded  and  paved,  involving 
her  not  only  in  high  local  improvement 
taxes,  but  in  large  expense  to  grade  her 
property  to  the  street  level  which  would 
be  some  twelve  feet  below.  The  houses 
were  rentable  only  with  great  difficulty 
and  on  a  very  low  basis.  Finally,  a  pur- 
chaser was  secured  at  $3,000  for  the  two 
houses,  a  net  loss  of  some  $7,000  and  the 
interest,  law  costs,  taxes,  etc.,  for  several 
yearg. 


Farm  property  is  seiuom  subject  to  such 
violent  fluctuations,  although  the  idle 
farms  of  New  England  reflect  a  condition 
which  seems  to  belie  this  statement.  This 
decadence,  however,  has  been  brought 
about  as  much  by  the  rush  to  the  west  as 
by  archaic  methods  of  agriculture.  This 
goes  to  show,  however,  that  as  great  care 
is  as  essential  in  investing  in  farm  mort- 
gages as  in  any  other  class  of  investment. 
When  this  is  done,  however,  and  ruason- 
able  advice  and  thought  expended  there- 
on— and  the  term  of  the  mortgage  made 
brief,  the  idle  farms  of  the  eastern  States 
— and  even  of  Ontario  in  past  years — will 
fail  to  alarm.  Their  significance  is  rather 
to  caution. 

WHY    SO    MANY    PEOPLE    INVEST    IN    MORT- 
GAGES, 

To  sum  up  briefly,  however,  western 
farm  mortgages  are  safe  so  far  as  prin- 
cipal is  concerned,  but  not  altogether  cer- 
tain respecting  interest.  They  have  no 
chance  of  appreciating  in  value,  but  they 
should  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
amount  invested  without  fluctuation  or 
loss.  They  are,  however,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  sell  if  it  is  desirable  to  realize  on  the 
capital  so  invested.  With  this  point  it 
would  seem  surprising  that  so  many  pri- 
vate investors  put  money  in  mortgages 
of  this  or  any  other  nature.  The  difficulty 
and  trouble  involved  in  seeing  that  all  the 
little  details,  such  as  up-keep  of  insurance, 
the  collection  of  interest,  examination  of 
titles,  etc.,  if  properly  attended  to,  would 
seem  a  serious  drawback  compared  with 
the  simplicity  of  investment  in  high-class 
negotiable  securities,  which  have  a  high 
marketability.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, a  proportionately  smaller  number  of 
investors  are  acquainted  with  the  good 
points  of  security  investment  than  with 
mortgages,  and  it  is  partly  for  this  rea- 
son that  so  large  a  number  of  people 
choose  this  form.  The  troubles  involved 
in  connection  with  investments  in  mort- 
gages have,  however,  no  terrors  for  large 
institutions  who  can  afford  to  employ 
large  staffs  to  take  care  of  these  details. 


What  Makes  the  West  Different? 


By 
Aubrey  Fullerton 


Editor's  Note: — No  one  denies  that  the  West  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  wherein  the 
difference  lies.  There  is,  of  course,  the  difference  in  climate,  in 
topography  and  so  on.  But  there  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
Westerner  and  the  Easterner.  Place  twin  brothers  in  two  places: 
one  in  Ontario,  one  in  Saskatchewan.  In  three  years  they  are 
different  in  a  thousand  ways,  different  in  the  way  they  look  at 
life,  the  xoay  they  spend  money,  or  live  or  work.  Mr.  Fullerton' s 
article  may  not  explain  everything  in  this  connection  but  it  gives 
food  for  thought, — interesting  thought — about  one's  country. 


IT  is  easier  to  feel  distinctions  than  to 
define  them.    Everyone  knows,  by  ex- 
perience or  by  hearsay,  that  the  West 
is  different,  but  to  lay  one's  hand  on  the 
secret  of  the  difference  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  it  would  seem.   Even  where  the 
West  most  resembles  some  other  place,  or 
its  life  is  most  like  some  other  life,  there 
are  subtle  differences,  and  its  very  resem- 
blances heighten  its  contrasts.     The  West 
knows  that  it  is  different,  and  is  glad  of 
it.    But  precisely  what  are  its  differences? 
A  globe-trotter  who  was  doing  the  West 
a  few  years  ago  spent  fifteen  minutes  in 
Moose  Jaw,  between   trains.        It  was  a 
c 


rainy  day,  the  streets  were  muddy,  and  he 
walked  the  length  of  one  block  and  back 
to  the  train.  It  happened  that  in  that 
time  he  met  but  one  person,  a  homely  man 
with  red  hair.  In  the  story  of  his  tour, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared  in  print,  he  said 
that  "every  time  he  was  in  Moose  Jaw  it 
rained,  and  every  person  he  saw  in  the 
town  was  homely  and  red-haired."  That 
man  may  have  thought  he  had  found  the 
secret  of  at  least  one  town's  individuality, 
but  he  hadn't.  Generalities,  to  be  safe, 
must  go  deeper  than  the  surface. 

The  western  country  itself  is  the  first 
and  most  apparent  distinction.     It  is  an 
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RAW  MATERIAL  FOR   THE  MAKING  OF  CANADIANS. 


This  picture  was  taken  in  the  street  close  to  the  C.P.R.  depot 
at  Winnipeg.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  scene  in  that  city,  in  fact 
quite  the  reverse.  These  women  and  children  have  already,  since 
the  taking  of  the  picture,  passed  into  the  "crucible"  of  the  West 
to  be  melted  down  into — Canadians.  Some  day  the  great-great- 
grand  son  of  the  small  Ruthenian  boy  in  the  picture,  shall  go  to 
pick  a  wife  and  someone  may  happen  to  say,  what  race  is  he? 
And  the  answer  shall  be,  not  "Ruthenian"  but  Canadian — which 
means,  a  mixture  of  the  best. 


unusual  kind  of  country,  rolled  out  flat 
in  one  part,  piled  up  high  and  rough  in 
another.  This  neighboring  of  contrasts 
is  unique.  It  is  a  question  of  origins. 
Nature  was  very  busy  away  back  in  the 
early  Sometime  when  the  West  was  being 
made,  and  the  movements  that  went  on, 
with  no  one  to  see,  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  country  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  connection  between  the  black 
prairie  soil  and  history,  and  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  hoary  Past. 

There  is  a  piece  of  every  other  province 
in  the  provinces  and  territories  of  the 
West.  In  places  the  West  is  like  the  East, 
reproducing  here  and  there  its  general 
features  and  its  natural  lay-out.  But,  in 
addition,  there  is  a  distinctive  West-ness 


that  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan,  all  possess.  They 
have  touches  of  the  East,  but  they  have 
something  else.  To  find  the  like  of  that 
"something  else"  one  would  need  to  visit 
the  Argentine,  Southern  Siberia,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Dakotas;  and  even  there 
would  be  some  characteristics  unaccount- 
ed for. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  country  is  its 
climate.  It  makes  the  West  what  it  is  as 
much  as  do  the  prairies  and  the  hills.  It 
colors  the  life  of  the  people,  it  tints  the 
landscape,  it  grows  the  crops.  The  West's 
climate  is  its  very  own,  and  unmatchable. 
These  are  its  marks:  long  days  and  sum- 
mer twilights,  prairie  sunsets,  mountains 
that  range  from  semi-tropic  to  polar,  the 
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THE  MODERN  PLAINSMAN. 

These  are  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  West — two 
parents  and  a  child.  The  parents  are  Galicians  but  the  child  is  a 
Canadian. 


electrical  air  of  the  plains,  the  soft  expan- 
sive flavor  of  the  harvest-time,  the  ringing 
frostiness  of  the  prairie  winter,  the  pleas- 
ant greenness  of  the  coast  country.  Sum- 
mer or  winter  there  is  a  mystery  about  it; 
and  there  is  a  power  about  it.  Men  like 
it  or  dislike  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in 
either  case  it  grips  them. 

Now  this  climate  of  the  West  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity.  Covering,  as  it  does,  a 
quarter  of  the  continent,  it  changes  with 
the  miles.  It  has  its  surprises,  too.  By 
rule  of  latitude,  the  far  North  should  be 
dead  and  cold  all  the  year  through,  but 
in  fact  there  are  gorgeous  wild  flowers  on 
the  summer  shores  of  the  Arctic,  while 
winter  in  the  Peace  River  country  is  fre- 


quently milder  than  it  is  five  or  six  hun- 
dred miles  south.  To  be  sure,  the  West- 
ern climate  goes  sometimes  to  extremes. 
It  is  foolish  to  deny  it.  But  there  is  a 
staple  climate,  which  has  its  own  ways 
and  wiles,  its  wonders  and  witcheries,  and 
all  in  all  it  makes  the  West  different. 

Of  one  of  the  Western  cities  it  was  said 
by  a  skilful  paragrapher  once  upon  a 
time  that  it  was  "bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  west  by  the 
everlasting  hills,  on  the  south  by  eternal 
sunshine,  and  on  the  east  by  the  tramp  of 
incoming  multitudes."  Boundaries  of 
this  kind  are  possible  only  of  places  that 
are  geographically  and  climatically  uni- 
que.    But  the  last  of  these  happy  figures 
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THE  AMERICAN  INVASION. 

If  you  have  travelled  much  in  the  West  and  have  slept  in  small 
town  hotels,  you  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  American  Invasion 
— the  sound  of  the  farm  wagons  laden  with  household  effects,  with 
tired  horses  and  sleepy  drivers,  arrive  in  the  town  to  rest  on  their 
way  to  the  new  farms  they  have  chosen  instead  of  the  old  farms 
south  of  the  boundary.  Sometimes  these  wagons,  conveying  the 
effects  of  the  ex-American  settler,  travel  in  long  processions,  some- 
times singly. 


THE  OLD  RED  RIVER  CART. 

This  picture  recalls  the  brave  men  who  first  had  faith  enough 
to  settle  in  the  Northwest.  Men  who  went  there  some  years  ago 
"with  thirteen  cents"  in  their  pockets  are  now  wealthy  men,  lead- 
ing citizens  and  fathers  of  contented  families. 
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THERE  ARE  NO  SIGN  POSTS  ON  PRAIRIE  ROADS. 

The  way  to  their  new  farms  way  be  uncharted,  and  touched 
by  no  known  trail.  From  town  to  town  the  wagons  travel  across 
the  boundary,  and  up  towards  the  north  where  nobody  ever  ven- 
tures but  the  Indian,  the  explorer  and  "Stripes,"  the  mounted 
policeman.  How  they  finally  find  their  way — only  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  know.  In  some  places  the  prairie  is  like  the  sea 
where  one  cannot  mark  one  locality  from  another  without  "tak- 
ing the  stars"  and  the  sun. 


—AND  THE  MODERN  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER 

These  are  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  some  towns, — weird  pro- 
cessions of  wagons  and  cows  and  horses,  with  men,  women,  and 
children  gathered  inside  the  great  wagons,  probably  sleeping. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 

and  an  original  solution  for  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  West. 


THE  ROMANTIC  METHOD 

in  the  eyes  of  the  Easterners  is  to  travel  on  horse-back. 


WHAT    MAKES    THE    WEST    DIFFERENT? 


CROSSING  A  WESTERN  RIVER 

with  the  equipment  for  a  homestead    lying    on     the    other  side. 


"MOVING"  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Observe  the  team  of  horses  and  the  team  of  oxen — and  the 
calves  as  outriders. 
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A  TYPICAL  DOUKHOBOR  VILLAGE. 

It  is  fiometimes  said  that  the  West  is  not  as  interesting  as  the 
East,  or  tlie  Pacific  Coast  country.  Easterners  say  that  the  prairie 
is  monotonoxLS,  hut  if  one  looks  jor  the  beauty  of  the  plains  it  is  to 
be  found.    There  is  a  wonderful  charm  even  in  this  picture,  show- 


WIIERE  THE  PRAIRIE  ENDS  AND  3I0UNTAINS  BEGIN. 

A  typical  Western  mining  town's  main  street. 
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AGAINST  THE  LONG,  LOW  HORIZON. 

ing  the  long,  low  sweep  of  prairie  flwng  out  against  the  horizon 
before,  behind  and  to  the  left  and  right;  and  in  the  low-roofed, 
simple  dwellings  in  a  peaceful  village  lying  out  under  the  high 
Western  sky. 


A  WESTERN  HOMESTEAD. 

The  prospect  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  cheerful,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  greater  things. 
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WESTERN  OCCUPATIONS. 

Branding  "doggies"  and  "broncho-bust- 
ing" are  the  least  prosaic  features  of  the 
range  business  in  the  West,  although  the 
herding  and  shipping  of  the  grown  cattle 
is  no  small  matter. 
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—AND  EXCEPTIONAL  GASES. 

Women  do  not  work  in  the  fields  gener- 
ally, although  the  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants' wives  sometimes  make  an  exception 
as  in  the  above  pictures.  Neither  is  all 
plowing  done  with  oxen. 
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THE  ANCIENT  PLAINSMAN— 

In  most  cases  the  Indian  has  diminished  from  a  terrible  figure 
that  once  dominated  the  plains,  to  a  curiosity,  a  man  who  does 
odd  jobs.  Only  in  a  few  parts  of  the  West  are  there  still  the  old 
noblemen  of  the  plains,  trapping  and  hunting,  leading  a  wild 
fearless  life. 
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—AND  WHAT  DROVE  HIM  OUT. 

The  track-laying  machine  is  at  work  in  a  score  of  places  in  the 
plains  country.  Everywhere  it  goes  it  leaves  the  twin  track. 
Everywhere  it  goes — the  Indian  goes  ahead.  Always  retreating 
from  the  oppression  of  civilization. 
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points  to  another,  and  this  time  a  personal 
uniqueness. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  the  chiefest 
of  its  outward  differences.  They  are  more 
varied  than  the  climates,  more  picturesque 
than  the  mountains.  Nowhere  else  in  all 
the  world  can  be  found  such  an  assort- 
ment of  human  beings,  such  differenti- 
ations of  the  human  element.  It  would 
seem  that  the  country  fastened  upon  even 
its  first  inhabitants  some  of  its  own  char- 
acteristic divergences,  for  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos  of  the  West  and  Western  North 
are  different  from  their  kinsmen  in  the 
East.  The  pioneer  white  men  who  came 
next  developed,  in  a  peculiar  and  very 
marked  degree,  the  brand  of  the  West. 
And  in  these  latter  days,  human  nature 
in  all  its  shades  and  lights  has  been  pour- 
ed into  and  spread  over  the  four  provinces 
until  its  very  mixedness  makes  it  differ- 
ent from  any  other  aggregate  of  human 
nature  in  the  world. 

The  "tramp  of  the  incoming  multi- 
tudes" is  not  poetry  alone.  There  is  fact 
for  it.  Nor  is  this  movement  of  people 
merely  a  stage  in  the  process  of  land  set- 
tlement: it  is  a  chapter  in  world  history 
and  a  study  in  world  psychology.  Can 
you  explain  it — the  drawing,  the  gripping, 
the  tearing-up,  the  moving,  the  settling- 
down,  the  new  living?  To  know  the  real 
inside  workings  of  even  the  average  im- 
migrant mind,  before  and  after,  would  be 
as  entertaining  as  a  day  with  Dickens 
and  as  instructive  as  a  course  in  sociology. 
It  is  saying  a  little  too  much  to  say, 
as  haa  been  said,  that  forty  different  lan- 
guages may  be  heard  in  the  course  of  a 
walk  on  the  streets  of  Winnipeg.  Such  an 
achievement,  at  least,  would  require  very 
good  walking  and  very  sharp  hearing. 
But  it  would  be  quite  within  the  fact  to 
say  that  at  one  point  and  another 
throughout  the  city,  in  open  and  in  secret, 
forty  or  more  different  tongues  are  spoken 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  Englishness 
of  Winnipeg  is  still  predominant,  but  it 
has  its  Babel,  as  has  every  other  city  in 
the  West.  The  whole  West,  indeed,  is  a 
Babel. 

The  lay  of  the  land,  the  feel  of  the  air, 
and  the  look  of  the  people  are  outward 
differences.  They  are  the  distinctions  seen 
or  felt,  but  they  are,  after  all,  only  the 
occasions  of  other  and  more  vital  differ- 
ences below  the  surface.     There  is  an  in- 


termediary difference,  however,  that  is 
partly  outward  and  partly  inward,  bridg- 
ing between  the  two.  It  is  the  West's 
business. 

Business  in  the  West  is  growing  visi- 
bly. The  wonderful  development  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  apparent  even  to 
those  to  whom  the  human  interest  of  the 
immigration  movement  does  not  appeal. 
It  is  a  great  game,  and  bold  moves  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  men  who  are  playing  it. 
What  makes  it  different  from  the  business 
game  in  the  East  is  its  twin  support;  the 
two  natural  conditions  of  land  and  wheat. 
The  hunger  for  land  and  the  hunger  for 
bread  are  admirable  business  feeders,  and 
from  these  two  universal  appetities  has 
grown  an  extensive  commerce,  which  the 
West  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  because 
it  is  laid  off  so  generously  and  mixed  so 
richly.  Other  enterprises,  great  and  small, 
have  clustered  around  these  parent  enter- 
prises; they  are  of  much  the  same  ilk  as 
elsewhere,  but  land  and  wheat  are  the 
West's  distinctive  stock-in-trade. 

These  combined  agencies  at  work,  then, 
produce  the  life  of  the  West,  which  is  the 
really  significant  differentiation.  Their 
interchanges  and.  co-relations  are  a  verit- 
able maze,  difficult  enough  to  follow  in  the 
process  but  more  plainly  discernible  in  the 
result.  "The  life  of  the  West"  means 
more  than  is  covered  by  the  external  con- 
ditions of  land,  weather,  people,  and  work. 
It  is  the  native  quality  of  the  people  acted 
upon  and  re-molded  by  the  influences  of 
land,  weather,  work,  and  neighbors,  that 
gives  us  the  spirit  of  the  West,  which 
means  the  spirit  of  the  Western  people. 
This  is  the  real  West,  and  if  one  can  get 
at  it  he  will  find  it  to  be  the  real  differ- 
ence of  the  West.  It  cannot  be  found  by 
superficial  looking.  Fair  judgment  of 
Western  life  and  spirit  requires  experience 
of  it. 

It  is  a  large  life.  The  bigness  of  the 
country,  the  wideness  of  the  sky,  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  impel  the  Western- 
er to  larger  thoughts  and  bolder  habits. 
Men  who  came  to  the  West  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  made  much  of  its  'freedom' 
and  the  absence  of  petty  restrictions;  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  general  freedom  is 
rightly  being  narrowed  by  the  demands 
of  society.  Still,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the 
air  and  the  life  that  convention  has  not 
yet  spoiled,  and  it  helps  to  emphasize  the 
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largeness  of  things.  He  is  a  poor  West- 
erner who  does  not  realize  in  some  meas- 
ure the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  the 
assimilation  of  its  many  peoples;  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  work  is  going  on 
around  him  gives  to  his  own  work,  con- 
sciously or  not,  a  new  importance  and  a 
larger  interest.  There  is  not  so  much  of 
this  sense  of  largeness  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces, whose  history  is  more  nearly  made 
and  whose  skylines  are  closer  set. 

The  West  is  democratic,  as  a  natural 
result  of  its  freedom.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  every  man  a  chance,  and  fre- 
quently a  second  chance.  If  he  makes 
good,  his  place  is  assured;  if  not,  he  goes 
out.  Men  have  come  to  the  West  with 
bad  pasts  and,  finding  this  willingness  to 
give  them  a  trial,  have  been  put  on  their 
mettle  and  have  made  good.  Social  lines 
are  not  so  closely  or  tightly  drawn.  A 
man's  a  man.  And  still  there  are  con- 
ventions and  artificialities;  in  time  the 
West  will  very  likely  lose  some  of  its 
democracy. 

It  is  a  busy  life  in  the  West.  The 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  tremendous, 
and  much  of  it  urgent.  Seemingly  things 
are  never  finished.  Twenty  hours  of  sum- 
mer daylight  do  not  find  us  any  better 
caught  up  than  in  ten  hours  in  the  winter. 
"So  much  to  do"  is  everyone's  cheerful 
complaint.  Leisure  is  a  dream  which 
many  have  forgotten  and  which  some 
could  not  now  enjoy  were  it  to  be  had. 
There  is  no  explanation  for  it  but  that 
there  is  more  to  be  done  than  in  the  East, 
for  everywhere,  and  in  all  walks  of  life, 
one  hears  the  same;  not  enough  time,  no 
time  at  all.  The  West  is  very  busy,  and 
genuinely  so.  It  takes  too  much  time  to 
make-believe. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an 
unpleasant  condition.  We  of  the  West 
rather  like  it.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be 
delightful  if  a  greater  amount  of  leisure 
were  possible,  but  the  period  of  leisure  is 
coming  some  day,  just  as  the  period  of 
culture  is  already  at  hand.  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  doing 
things,  and  they  who  grumble  a  little  at 
bed-time  waken  the  next  morning  a^  will- 
ing as  ever  to  go  at  it  again.  The  West 
begins  the  day's  work  a  little  later,  per- 
haps, than  the  East,  but  it  works  longer 
and  more  strenuously. 


Life  of  this  kind  begets  nerves,  of 
course.  The  West  is  nervous.  The  busy- 
ness of  the  people  is  one  contributing  fac- 
tor to  this,  and  another  is  an  outward  con- 
dition; the  dryness  and  keenness  of  the 
air.  The  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
things  in  the  West  are  living  at  high  pres- 
sure, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
break-downs  come  now  and  then.  Yet 
the  breaks  are  surprisingly  few,  after  all. 
The  zest  of  the  life  itself  and  the  tonic  of 
the  wide  spaces  and  the  open  skies  keep 
the  workers  nerved  and  braced.  A  good 
many  of  them  have  found  the  secret  of 
the  second  wind.  The  work  of  the  West 
is  done  with  a  great  outlay  of  nervous 
energy,  and  the  life  is  electric,  but  a  type 
of  men  is  being  developed  that  will  be 
capable  of  unusual  effort.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  just  what  the  permanent  West- 
ern type  will  be,  but  as  now  making  it  will 
at  least  be  energetic,  high-strung,  and  big- 
hearted.  Here  is  where  nature  and  man 
work  together:  the  same  natural  condi- 
tions that  make  human  energy  necessary 
make  it  possible. 

The  West  is  markedly  different  by 
reason  of  its  prevailing  optimism.  Its 
people  are  incurably  hopeful  and  consis- 
tently confident.  Nothing  will  make  them 
doubt  the  future  of  their  country  or  of  its 
possibilities.  This  unfailing  assurance 
was  very  well  characterized  by  a  visitor 
from  the  East  who  said  that  "the  West  was 
not  so  much  a  place  as  a  state  of  mind,  of 
enthusiasm,  of  hope,  of  optimistic  spirit 
that  could  not  be  quenched."  And,  indeed, 
it  is  no  place  for  the  man  who  cannot 
command  a  supply  of  enthusiasm.  Some 
such  have  come,  but  they  have  gone  again, 
for  the  West  is  not  congenial,  in  spirit  or 
atmosphere,  to  the  misanthropes.  Its 
hopefulness  may  seem  at  times  to  be  un- 
reasoning and  unfounded.  Be  it  said, 
however,  that  thus  far  there  seems  to  be 
justification  for  any  degree  of  intelligent 
optimism.  Men  who  refuse  to  be  stamped- 
ed by  occasional  alarms  come  out  safely 
in  the  end.  Even  during  the  temporary 
depressions,  when  money  has  been  among 
the  unattainables,  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle sacrificing  of  property  interests.  Land- 
holders have  shown  their  faith  in  the 
country  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
their  persistence  has  been  contagious. 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  failures 
have  followed,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
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that  they  have  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
West.  Everybody  knows  that  he  is  in  a 
growing  country,  where  things  are  sure  to 
get  better  and  bigger  as  time  goes  on ;  and 
this  fact  alone  serves  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
to  the  optimistic  point.  It  makes  men 
venturesome  and  aggressive.  The  East- 
erner wants  to  see  before  he  leaps ;  but  the 
Westerner  leaps  whether  he  sees  or  not, 
believing  that  he  will  strike  safely  some- 
where. And  usually  he  does.  The  con- 
servative Easterner  is  more  frequently 
trapped  and  gold-bricked  than  is  the  ven- 
turesome Westerner.  Optimism  that 
dares  is  reasonably  safe,  and  that  of  the 
West  is  the  bold,  daring  optimism  of  vig- 
orous youth. 

Youth  has  its  disadvantages,  however, 
and  to  it  are  chiefly  due  the  weak  points 
in  the  life  of  the  West;  for  it  will  not  do 
to  paint  that  life  in  uniformly  rosy  colors. 
The  West  lacks  certain  desirable  qualities 
because  of  its  newness.  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  new  means  that  it  lacks  that 
charm  of  the  past  in  which  old  Quebec, 
for  instance,  is  so  rich.  Storied  associa- 
tions do  not  linger  about  our  Western 
cities  as  they  do  about  the  cities  of  the 
East,  and  our  country  villages  have  none 
of  that  delightful  tradition  out  of  which 
novels  and  poems  are  made.  It  would  be 
refreshing  at  times  to  see  something 
mossy,  but  instead  one  sees  things  new 
and  crude.  Newness  has  an  interest,  an 
expectancy,  a  hopefulness,  but  it  not  often 
has  beauty,  and,  treasonable  though  it 
may  be,  one  tires  liow  and  then  of  the 
glaring  new  and  longs  for  the  refreshing 
old. 

The  West  has  always  believed  in  edu- 
cation. It  believes  in  culture,  too,  but 
is  only  beginning  to  find  time  for  it. 
There  is  an  over-emphasis  upon  material 
interests.  Getting  and  gaining  are  much 
with  us,  and  many  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim their  get-rich -quick  philosophy. 
Yet  this  is  probably  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  weakness  of  youth.  And  even  so, 
the  idealist  is  side  by  side  with  the  traf- 
ficker, and  his  influence  is  being  felt,  if 
his  voice  is  sometimes  not  being  heard. 
Vice  is  more  open,  but  no  deeper,  than  in 
the  East.    Law  is  respected. 

At  times  the  West  is  somewhat  boastful. 
Its  pride  cannot  always  be  repressed.  But 
is  not  boastfulness  a  failing  of  youth? 
And  is  it  not  a  good-natured  failing,  at 


that?  Our  boasting  is  of  large  and  gen- 
erous kind,  characteristic,  and  spicy.  The 
railway  conductor  who  kept  a  brakeman 
on  the  rear  platform  to  name  the  new 
towns  that  sprang  up  as  the  train  went 
past  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a  good  West- 
ern boaster  and  the  spirit  of  a  good  West- 
ern citizen. 

The  very  fact  of  its  plastic  condition 
explains  the  West's  greatest  opportun- 
ities— the  opportunity  for  personality. 
The  man  who  has  personality  can  make 
himself  felt  in  a  new  and  growing  com- 
munity far  more  greatly  and  effectively 
than  in  a  community  whose  life  is  already 
set  and  whose  society  has  permanently 
formed.  Never  in  Canada's  history  were 
there  such  opportunities,  not  merely  for 
the  man  of  business  as  such,  but  for  the 
man  of  character  who  has  it  in  him  to 
make  an  impress  upon  the  new  national 
life  now  in  evolution. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  West  is  different  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  and  despite  the  points  of 
resemblance.  Such  differences  as  are  due 
to  the  country's  youth  will  be  lessened  as 
time  goes  on,  and  the  years  will  bring  with 
them  a  levelling  between  West  and  East. 
Costs  of  living,  social  conditions,  and  con- 
ventions, political  sentiments,  and  busi- 
ness methods  are  all  approximating. 
Moreover,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  dif- 
ferences. Not  all  Westerners  are  living  a 
large  life:  some  are  as  small  and  mean  as 
the  proverbial  village  gossip  in  the  East. 
Not  all  Westerners  are  busy:  some  are 
loafers.  Not  all  Westerners  are  hopeful ; 
some  are  discouraged  and  disappointed. 
The  West  is  not  all  new:  parts  of  it  have 
a  history;  it  is  not  all  rich:  there  are  ex- 
tremes of  luxury  and  penury;  it  is  not 
all  of  any  one  kind  or  another,  for  nature 
and  human  nature  always  vary. 

But  with  all  due  allowances  and  excep- 
tions, there  is  a  something  left  over  which 
constitutes  the  difference  of  the  West.  Its 
life,  its  spirit,  is  different.  It  gives  and 
takes,  makes  and  is  itself  made,  until  a 
Western  type,  distinct  and  unique,  is  pro- 
duced from  its  refining-pot.  The  influ- 
ences toward  this  result  are  many,  intri- 
cate, and  elusive,  and  it  does  not  yet  clear- 
ly appear  what  the  final  issue  will  be;  but 
the  process  is  fascinating.  And  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  West  will  still  be 
different. 


One  Touch  of  Nature 

An  Indian  Love  Story 

By 
Venour  Davidson 


AS  Drummond    dressed    for    polo    he 
noticed     through     the    transparent 
reed  blind  the  stalwart  figure  of  a 
native  soldier  in  spotless  undress,  waiting 
in  a  corner  of  the  veranda. 

"That  is  Sepoy  Ujagar  Singh;  what  is 
his  business  here?"  he  asked  his  bearer. 

"He  wishes  to  make  petition  to  your 
honor,"  replied  the  servant. 

"This  is  neither  the  place,  nor  the  time, 
nor  the  manner  for  petitions,"  snapped 
the  young  man  with  a  frown.    "However 

"Well,  Ujagar  Singh,  what  is  it?"  he 
asked  with  some  impatience,  when  breech- 
ed and  booted  he  emerged  on  the  veran- 
da. 

"I  make  urgent  petition  for  leave,"  said 
the  man  in  a  low  eager  voice.  "It  is  in 
the  matter  of  my  marriage." 

"Now  you  know  perfectly  well,"  in- 
terrupted Drummond  sternly,  "that  you 
have  no  right  to  come  to  me  like  this. 
The  order  is  for  you  to  apply  to  the  Native 
officer  of  your  company,  who  will  bring 
you  before  me  in  due  course.  I  will  not 
listen  to  you." 

"Your  honor,  it  is  no  use,"  replied  the 
man  sullenly.  "The  Subadar  Sahib  re- 
fuses to  bring  me  up.  He  has  his  own 
reasons,  and  thence  arises  great  injustice. 
If  leave  is  not  granted,  I  shall  desert.  The 
matter  is  of  great  urgency." 

"Don't  talk  like  a  fooll"  said  Drum- 
mond sharply.  "Now  look  here!  If  the 
Subadar  Sahib  does  not  bring  you  before 
me  at  Durbar  to-morrow,  I  will  send  for 


you  to  come  shooting  with  me  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  I  will  listen.  Enough  for 
the  present." 

For  some  time  Drummond  had  had  his 
eye  on  the  clean,  smart,  good-looking 
young  sepoy,  who,  in  the  three  brief  years 
of  his  service,  had  made  himself  remark- 
ed for  industry,  keenness  and  intelligence. 
He  had,  in  fact,  made  a  mental  note  of 
him  for  early  promotion. 

At  the  informal  orderly  room  held  in 
the  regimental  lines  on  the  following 
morning  he  paid  rather  more  attention 
than  usual  to  the  undercurrents  of  affairs. 
It  was  the  Hindu  month  of  marriages,  and 
many  young  soldiers  were  asking  for 
leave.  He  saw  Ujagar  Singh  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  throng  of  applicants. 
He  saw  him  once  and  again  repulsed  by 
the  Native  officer  with  a  rough  gesture 
and  a  sharp  word. 

"These  then  are  all  the  cases  for  to- 
day," he  finally  said  to  the  latter  with  a 
searching  glance. 

"These  are  all,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"There  is  one  more  thing,"  added 
Drummond,  when  the  business  of  the 
hour  was  concluded.  "I  am  going  quail 
shooting  this  afternoon  and  want  two  men 
as  beaters.  Send  that  youngster  from  No. 
4  Section,  a  Chauhan  Rajput  of  Sirsa  dis- 
trict, Ujagar  Singh,  I  think,  and  another 
man.  Let  them  be  at  my  bungalow  at 
four  o'clock." 

Drummond  sent  his  sais  and  the  other 
beaters  on,  and  detained  Ujagar  Singh 
to  carry  his  gun  and  walk  beside  his  pony 
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for  the  two  or  three  miles  that  separated 
them  from  the  appointed  spot  outside  can- 
tonments, 

"Now  what  is  the  difficulty?"  he  inquir- 
ed kindly,  when  they  were  off  and  alone. 

"My  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  last  day 
of  the  month,"  began  the  youth  in  troub- 
led tones.  "As  our  custom  is,  from  her 
childhood  I  have  been  bethrothed  to 
Rohini,  daughter  of  Sarup  Singh,  head- 
man of  Khemganj.  But  there  is  a  plot 
against  us,  Sahib.  For  the  Tehsildar  of 
the  Khemganj  division  has  cast  eyes  on 
the  maiden,  and  would  take  her  as  second 
wife.  Therefore  Sarup  Singh  would  glad- 
ly break  his  contract  with  us,  if  excuse  can 
be  found.  To  this  end  the  Tehsildar  has 
written  to  the  Subadar  of  my  company, 
who  is  his  kinsman,  that  by  every  means 
he  hinder  my  obtaining  leave.  Likewise 
Sarup  Singh  refuses  to  postpone  the  date, 
except  on  heavy  payment,  which,  the  old 
rogue  well  knows,  my  father  is  at  present 
unable  to  make.  For  he  indeed  has  had 
many  expenses  in  connection  with  my  sis- 
ter's marriage,  and  the  promotion  to 
Native  officer  of  my  brother  in  the  caval- 
ry. It  is  tyranny  and  injustice,  Sahib! 
If  I  am  not  there  by  the  appointed  day  I 
shall  lose  her.  And,  on  the  name  of 
Kama,  I  will  not  lose  her,"  he  added  pas- 
sionately, "for  she  is  beautiful  as  the  lotus- 
flower!" 

"Indeed ;  and  how  can  you  know  that?" 
interposed  Drummond  quietly.  "You  can- 
not have  seen  her  since  she  was  a  child?" 

"She  was  a  very  beautiful  child,"  re- 
plied tne  young  man  in  obvious  confu- 
sion. "Nay,  Sahib,  why  should  I  deceive 
you?  You  are  flesh  and  blood  like  my- 
self, and  these  customs  of  ours  are  not 
binding  to  men  with  youth  in  their  veins. 
Only  last  year  I  saw  her,  yea,  and  held 
her  in  my  arms,  and  knew  her  for  my 
bride  to  be.  But  verily,  Sahib,  the  first 
time  it  was  a  stroke  of  chance.  The 
Ghaggar  was  coming  down  in  mighty 
flood  when  my  brother  and  I  ferried  across 
from  our  homestead  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  delivered  the  whole  household  of 
Sarup  Singh  from  the  rising  waters. 
Thereafter  many  evenings  I  crossed,  and 
found  opportunity  of  meeting  her  in  the 
fields,  all  without  thought  of  wrong.  And 
I  say  again.  Sahib,  I  will  not  lose  her." 
"it  is  not  for  me  to  blame  you,  Ujagar 
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Singh,"  said  Drummond  gently.  "But 
I  have  been  looking  at  the  company  roll. 
You  are  not  really  entitled  to  leave  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  Subadar  is 
within  his  rights,  and  must  be  allowed 
some  discretion.  Still  I  will  help  you  all 
I  can.  You  must  write  an  application 
to  the  Deputy  Commi-seioner  of  your  dis- 
trict, that  he  enjoin  postponement  without 
penalty.  I  will  have  it  backed  by  the  Col- 
onel Sahib  and  forwarded  at  once.  It  is 
a  request  that  is  sure  to  be  granted." 

"Alas,  I  fear  not.  Sahib.  Will  it  not 
be  handed  over  at  once  to  the  Tehsildar 
who  will  report  that  it  is  inadvisable? 
For  indeed  the  Dipty  who  is  now  set  over 
us  is  not  as  the  Sahibs  of  former  days,  who 
were  our  father's  rulers,  counsellors  and 
friends.  He  does  not  know  us,  he  does 
not  come  among  us,  he  does  not  speak  or 
understand  our  tongue,  and  his  de- 
crees are  the  decrees  of  the  Teh- 
sildar or  of  his  own  Munsif.*  Now 
tell  me,  Sahib,  of  what  order  are  these 
young  men  to  whom  the  Government 
hands  us  over.  White  they  may  be,  but 
assuredly  not  of  the  same  jat  t  as  the  old 
Sahibs.  Foolish  folk  say  that  there  are 
none  of  the  old  sort  left,  and  that  there- 
fore they  can  do  as  they  will." 

"Foolishness,  indeed,"  replied  Drum- 
mond non-committally.  "You  may  be 
very  sure  that  they  would  be  the  same  if 
they  had  the  chance.  It  is  but  the  vogue 
of  the  moment,  which  would  make  them 
writers  rather  than  rulers.  But  this  much 
is  certain,  Ujagar  Singh,  that  they  fulfil 
the  will  of  the  Great  Lord  Sahib,  and 
that  it  is  neither  your  place  nor  mine  to 
question  it.  There  is  one  more  thing,  how- 
ever, I  can  do  for  you.  I  will  write  to 
Tremayne  Sahib,  police  officer  of  your  dis- 
trict. He  is  my  friend,  and  possibly  can 
influence  the  Dipty  Sahib." 

"Ah,  fool  that  I  am  to  have  forgotten 
Tiramain  Sahib,"  exclaimed  the  other 
eagerly.  "Now  that  is  a  real  Sahib.  And 
I  have  hopes  he  will  remember  the  lad, 
son  of  Zamindar  Daulat  Singh,  who  now 
and  again  carried  his  gun  for  him.  But 
surely  my  father  will  have  approached 
him  in  the  matter." 

"Well,  Ujagar  Singh,"  pronounced 
Drummond  finally,  "this  is  all  we  can  do 
for  the  present.  You  write  your  applica- 
tion for  postponement,  and  I  will  write  to 
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Tremayne  Sahib.  You've  got  three  weeks 
yet,  and  you  must  have  patience  for  a  few 
days.  I  may  be  promising  more  than  I 
can  perform,  but  I  am  inclined  to  say  that 
I  will  see  you  through  this."  He  waved 
aside  the  other's  incoherent  thanks  and 
protestations  as  they  overtook  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  entered  on  the  business  of 
the  moment. 


"Your  protege's  account  of  the  position 
js  substantially  correct,"  ran  the  reply 
from  Tremayne  received  within  the  week. 
"I  remember  the  youngster  well;  he  once 
at  some  risk  saved  a  favorite  spaniel  of 
mine  which  was  in  difficulties  in  some 
deep  and  dangerous  weeds.  Would  wil- 
lingly do  anything  in  my  power  to  help 
the  lad  or  his  father — a  good  old  chap. 
As  regards  Williams,  the  D.C,.  I  am  on 
delicate  ground.  In  many  matters  he  is 
my  superior  authorty,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  he  would  take  the  word 
of  the  Tehsildar  rather  than  mine,  if  I 
were  to  offer  it,  which  I  will  not.  He  is, 
let  us  say,  an  irreproachable  theorist,  and 
it  were  best  to  leave  it  at  that.  Between 
ourselves,  he  never  moves  far  from  a  met^ 
ailed  road,  and  thence  or  thereabouts  he 
occasionally  addreses  tho.se  whom  it  may 
concern,  or  who  care  to  listen,  in  flowery 
Urdu  periods,  which  might  just  as  well  be 
so  much  French  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
his  charge.  (You  know  the  archaic  sort  of 
Hindi  your  fellows  talk.)  I  have  been 
told  his  reports  are  the  envy  and  despair 
of  the  Province,  and  they  will  doubtless 
in  due  course,  earn  him  tran.slation  to  a 
sphere  where  such  talents  will  have  fitting 
scope. 

"Now  I  have  gone  somewhat  minutely 
into  this  matter.  I  have  warned  the  Teh- 
sildar, and  the  girl's  father  that  I  see  their 
game,  am  keeping  my  eye  on  them,  and 
will  bowl  them  out  if  I  see  the  shadow  of  a 
chance.  But  as  matters  stand,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  your  applica- 
tion for  postponement  will  fail  without  the 
payment  demanded  ,  which  I  admit — and 
execrate — as  exorbitant  and  unjust.  There- 
fore I  say  the  only  alternative  is  to  pro- 
duce your  candidate  at  the  psychial  mo- 
.  ment,  which,  to  satisfy  dramatic  fitness, 
and  possibly  my  .sense  of  mischief,  should 
be  the  last  unexpected  instant. 


"Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  your  CO. 
would  give  the  man  leave  as  a  special  case 
on  your  representation ;  but  if,  as  you  say, 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  in- 
terfering with  the  Subadar's  authority, 
why  should  not  you  yourself  come  to  me 
on  ten  days'  leave  and  bring  the  youngst- 
er with  you  in  some  capacity.  Thus  the 
design  need  scarcely  be  known  till  your 
actual  departure,  and  the  news  will  not 
reach  here.  Meanwhile  I  myself  will  tell 
the  boy's  father  to  count  on  consumma- 
tion, and  will  have  it  conveyed  to  the 
girl. 

"Dear  old  chap,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  you  with  me  for  a  few  days.  What  a 
gay  old  time  we  had  together  during  Luck- 
now  Cup  week  last  yearl  Bring  a  spear 
and  a  rifle ;  we  may  be  able  to  rout  out  a 
pig  together,  and  there  are  swarms  of 
buck — some  good  heads,  too — within  an 
evening  stroll.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  house- 
boat on  the  Ghaggar  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  will  .send  a  cart  to  meet  you  at 
the  wayside  station  of  Kharial.  Thus  the 
bridegroom's  arrival  will  not  be  known  un- 
til we  wish  it. 

"This  is  quite  a  long  screed  for  me,  but 
I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  case,  and 
shall  delight  in  putting  a  spoke  in  this 
particular  wheel.  Have  no  doubt  you'll 
be  able  to  manage  your  share  so  shall  ex- 
pect you  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month." 


The  dusk  was  closing  in  on  one  of  the 
last  evenings  of  May,  when  a  crawling 
branch  train  deposited  Drummond  and  a 
couple  of  servants  at  a  small  sleepy  sta- 
tion on  the  borders  of  Bhikalmir.  Tre- 
mayne was  waiting  outside  with  a  smart 
country-bred  pony  in  a  bamboo  dog-cart, 
and  soon  had  his  friend  seated  beside  him 
and  bowling  swiftly  along  a  rough  moon- 
lit country  track,  while  the  others  follow- 
ed with  the  luggage  in  a  more  deliberate 
bullock  wagon.  A  few  miles  away  on  a 
river  bank,  a  spacious  open  tent,  pitched 
under  a  clump  of  mango  trees,  revealed 
the  twinkling  lights  and  glistening  ap- 
pointments of  a  dinner-table  laid  within, 
while  in  the  water  below  a  cumbrous  coun- 
try boat,  roughly  fitted  with  awnings, 
swung  at  its  moorings.  They  had  finished 
their  dinner  before  an  insistent  and  cres- 
cendo creaking  announced  the  arrival  of 
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the  baggage,  and  Drummond  bade  Ujagar 
Singh  present  liimself. 

The  young  sepoy  stood  before  them  in 
punctihous  salute,  but  with  a  deprecating 
smile  that  sought  for  recognition  in  the 
eyes  of  Tremayne.  A  plethoric  spaniel 
rose  slowly,  sniffed  and  wheezed  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  at  last  rose  on  her 
hind  legs  and  fawned  upon  him. 

"It  appears  that  old  Rani  has  not  for- 
gotten her  debt  to  thee,  Ujagar  Singh," 
said  Tremayne  with  a  smile.  "But  assured- 
ly I  should  not  have  known  thee  for  the 
Chokra*  of  three  years  gone.  For  lo !  thou 
art  no'w  a  man,  and  soon  to  be  head  of  a 
household." 

"By  your  honor's  kindness  and  condes- 
cension," murmured  the  other. 

"Rather  by  that  of  your  own  Sahib," 
replied  Tremayne.  "Well,  we've  done  our 
part,  and  now  the  stage  is  ready  for  you. 
Your  father  has  warned  Sarup  Singh  to 
have  the  marriage  meats  prepared,  and  the 
priest  in  readiness.  It  only  remains  for 
you  to  ride  on  the  appointed  day  to  the 
house  of  your  father-in-law,  to  claim  your 
bride  and  take  her  home.  When  you  have 
her  in  your  father's  house  I  fancy  you  can 
keep  her  safe,  even  though  you  have  to 
leave  her  in  a  day  or  two.  And  now,  when 
the  Sahib  can  spare  you,  I  expect  you 
would  wish  to  go  home?  You  can  take 
the  small  dug-out,  and  make  your  way 
down  the  river :  but  I  should  advise  you  to 
lie  close  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  an  accident  might  hap- 
pen to  you." 

The  young  man  saluted  again  with  a 
grin  of  gratitude,  but  seemed  to  linger  still 
and  hesitate  to  speak. 

"I  fear  greatly  to  trespass  further  on 
your  honor's  kindness,"  he  blurted  out 
on  encouragement;  "but  would  your 
two  lordships  so  far  honor  my  father  and 
myself  by  riding  with  us  to  Khemganj  on 
the  day  of  fulfilment.  It  is  not  protection 
we  seek,"  he  added  proudly,  "but  rather 
to  show  the  neighbors  that  the  house  of 
Zamindar  Daulat  Singh  has  still  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  the  Sahibs  as  of 
old.  It  is  granted?  Then  your  honors 
are  kind  indeed.  I  go  in  great  obliga- 
tion." 

"Well,  well,"  commented  Tremayne 
wearily.  "We  are  a  couple  of  meddling 
busybodies.      Old    Daulat    Singh    asked 


my  influence  in  the  matter,  but  I  should- 
n't have  seen  my  way  to  do  anything  if 
you  hadn't  interested  yourself.  If  1  went  in 
for  this  sort  of  Quixotism  I  should  have 
no  time  for  anything  else.  Have  you  any 
idea,  old  chap,  how  many,  let  us  say,  mid- 
dlemen there  are  in  a  district — excellent 
instruments  under  control,  but  utterly 
unscrupulous  without  it — who  are  ever 
ready  to  pounce  on  and  profit  by  the 
smallest  lack  of  supervision?  Can  you 
imagine  the  number  of  cases  somewhat 
parallel,  that  never  see  the  daylight? 
There  are  many  injustices  I  could  avert 
if  my  advice  were  asked.  The  only  alter- 
native, as  in  the  present  instance,  to  meet 
plot  with  counterplot,  intrgue  with  arti- 
fice, for  which  I  have  neither  temper, 
time,  nor  taste.  Still,  for  once,  the  means 
have  served  to  secure  the  happy  end,  and 
— the  rest  of  the  action  passes  out  of  our 
hands,  and  behind  the  scenes." 

But  there  was  au  unexpected  little  epi- 
logue of  which  those  two  were  the  sole  and 
select  audience.  With  some  amusement 
in  their  hearts,  a  dawn  or  two  later,  they 
had  joined  the  rude  cavalcade  of  relations 
and  retainers  in  the  triumphant  progress 
to  the  house  of  Sarup  Singh  at  Khemganj. 
The  latter's  countenance  had  fallen  at 
sight  of  Tremayne,  who,  before  leaving, 
flung  him  an  ironical  pleasantry  which 
did  not  altogether  restore  his  confidence. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  in  camp 
they  had  caught  across  the  water  snatches 
of  melody  and  merriment  from  the  bridal 
procession  then  wending  its  way  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom. 

They  had  strolled  with  their  after- 
dinner  cheroots  to  a  little  distance  from 
the  lighted  tent,  when  something  took 
shape  from  the  shadows,  a  handsome  strip- 
ling stood  before  them,  and  spoke  a  rapid 
sentence  or  two  in  a  stealthy  undertone. 

"Well  I'm  blowed !  TJnprecedented  I 
The  land  of  surprises!  A  denouement  in- 
deed !"  were  some  of  the  muttered  phrases 
that  expressed  the  amazement  of  his  hear- 
ers. 

For  the  lad  had  conveyed  that  his 
brother,  Ujagar  Singh  had  got  his  bride 
in  a  boat  below  the  steep  bank,  and  wish- 
ed to  present  her  to  the  Sahibs,  if  servants 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  way. 

"Neither  is  this  one  of  our  customs," 
began    the   young   sepoy    sheepishly,    as. 
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after  approaching  noiselessly  across  the 
fretted  leafy  tracery,  he  stood  with  radi- 
ant smile,  one  hand  resting  lightly  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  slim,  shapely,  shrouded  fig- 
ure at  his  side;  "but  surely  no  Rajput  be- 
fore was  wedded  with  such  honor.  Also  it 
is  the  wish  of  Rohini  to  declare  all  that 
her  heart  is  full  of,  and  truly  her  will  is 
mine.  Unveil,  therefore,  beloved,  and 
speak  thy  mind.  That  is  the  great  Police 
Sahib  of  our  district,  and  this  is  my  own 
Sahib  of  the  regiment." 

Such  moonlight  as  filtered  through  the 
foliage  discovered  a  little,  oval,  olive  face 
proudly  poised  on  a  form  of  striking  sym- 
metry. The  delicate  chiselled  features 
bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  race,  the 
abiding  heritage  of  the  pure  Rajput  and 
the  outcome  of  their  rigid  rules  of  mating. 

"My  lords,"  she  began  dauntlessly  in 
a  voice  that  struggled  for  boldness  and 
rippled  with  laughter  and  tears,  "know- 
ing of  your  great  kindness  and  courtesy, 
I  take  no  shame,  but  rather  honor  in 
thus  revealing  myself  to  your  presence, 
and  avowing  our  obligation.  And  to  you. 
Sahib,    I    say,"    addressing    Drummond, 


"that  my  man's  life  is  yours,  yours  to 
spend  or  to  spill,  as  is  that  of  all  the 
sons  that  shall  be  born  to  us.  And  so 
it  shall  be  in  our  house  until  your  honor 
be  Commander-in-Chief.  And  ever  shall 
I  pray  to  Rati  that  when  the  auspicious 
hour  comes  some  gracious  and  beautiful 
lady  may  make  your  life  as  full  and  fruit- 
ful as  you  have  made  mine." 

The  equivalent  of  "bless  you  my  chil- 
dren 1"  was  pronounced  in  all  sincerity, 
and  as  the  twin  forms  melted  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  dip  of  oars  died  away  in 
the  distance,  the  young  men  threw  them- 
selves back  in  their  chairs  with  a  little 
sympathetic  laughter  that  served  to  stifle 
a  sigh. 

"So  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do,"  sug- 
gested Tremayne  after  a  pause  of  silence 
only  broken  by  the  lapping  of  the  river, 
"is  to  drink  their  healths  in  one  more  peg, 
and  then  to  bed,  if  we're  going  to  hunt  up 
that  pig  at  daybreak  to-morrow: 

"For  marriage  is  always  somewhat  sad 
To  those  outside  the  door: 

Still,  Love  is  only  a  dream,  and  Life 
Itself  is  little  more." 
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Merry  and  bright, 
Sparkling  with  light. 

Diamonds,  pure  dewdrops  of  joy; 
A  gay,  happy  tinkle, 
A  fresh,  little  sprinkle, 

The  streamlet,  the  river's  small  toy. 
Murmuring  a  song. 
As  running  along, 

It  leaps  into  space,  and  then  falls. 
With  loud,  laughing  cries, 
O'er  the  boulders  it  flies. 

That  project  from  those  smooth,  stony  walls. 
Then  with  a  splash, 
A  jump  and  a  dash, 

It  lands  at  the  foot,  in  a  pool. 
And  thinking  it  best. 
It  stays  there  to  rest. 

And  lies  in  the  willow's  shade,  cool. 

— Margaret  Osborne. 
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Captain  C.  Frederick  Hamilton 


Editor's  Note: — The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  one  of 
the  leading  Conservative  writers  in  Canada.  His  editorial  des- 
patches from  Ottawa  to  the  leading  Conservative  papers  were  al- 
ways the  most  feared  utterances  against  the  Government.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  was  through  the  Canadian  ivest  last  summer  with 
Premier  Borden.  The  following  article  consists  of  a  few  of  the 
humorous  things  he  heard  in  the  plains  country. 


LAST  summer  I  made  a  rapid  journey 
over  the  prairies  on  a  political  mis- 
sion.    During  the  scamper  I  accu- 
mulated certain   anecdotes   of   the   West. 
Herewith  I  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  settlers 
from  the  United  States  began  to  pour 
into  Southern  Alberta,  two  elderly  far- 
mers, newcomers  to  Canada,  former  dwell- 
ers in  the  United  States,  were  selected  by 
the  Attorney-General's  department  and 
made  J.  P.'s.  They  were  highly  respect- 
able and  well-meaning  old  parties ;  but  the 
administration  of  justice  was  new  to  them. 
It  so  fell  out  that  the  first  person  haled 
before  the  two  was  a  man  who  had  been 
caught  stealing  a  boat  on  the  Milk  River. 
The  case  occasioned  them  great  perplexity. 
Nearby  there  worked  a  young  man  who 
had  studied  law  in  Eastern  Canada,  had 
passed  his  examination,  and  lacked  only 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  fees  re- 
quisite for  being  called  to  the  bar.  To 
him  one  of  the  Justices  repaired.  He  had 
a  cheap  copy  of  the  Criminal  Code;  the 
whole  extent  of  the  library  with  which 
the  Attorney-General's  department  had 
fitted  them  out. 


"I  don't  know  what  offence  to  try  this 
man  for,"  complained  the  Justice.  "I've 
looked  all  through  the  index.  I've  looked 
under  'B'  for  boat  and  I've  looked  under 
'S'  for  stealing.  I  can't  find  a  word  on 
the  subject." 

The  prospective  lawyer  offered  earnest 
sympathy  and  grave  counsel.  "What  you 
need  is  books,"  he  declared  emphatically. 
"It's  a  shame  that  the  Department  does 
not  give  you  more,"  and  he  pressed  law 
books  of  his  own  upon  the  Justice  and 
indicated  lines  of  research.  The  J.  P, 
thankedj  him  and  withdrew  for  study. 
Next  day  he  reported  to  the  prospective 
lawyer,  radiant. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  proclaimed.  "I  sat  up 
till  3  o'clock  this  morning  reading  those 
hooks.  And  at  last  I  found  it.  I  got 
the  passage  that  just  fits  the  case." 

"Good,"  said  the  professional  adviser. 
"What  is  it?" 

"Piracy  on  the  high  seas,"  was  the  jubi- 
lant reply. 

"Excellent,"  cried  the  lawyer-to-be.  "I 
knew  that  all  you  needed  was  to  have  the 
proper  books.     Now  go  on  and  try  him." 
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So  they  tried  him.  They  convicted 
him.  Having  convicted  him,  they  looked 
up  the  penalty.  And  they  found  it  was 
death  1 

"Never,"  said  their  unofficial  adviser 
(who  told  me  the  tale,)  "did  I  see  two 
men  more  startled."  They  were  dreadful- 
ly perturbed.  Once  more  they  sought  ex- 
pert advice. 

"What  I  suggest,"  said  the  budding 
lawyer,  "is. that  you  remand  the  man  and 
keep  him  in  close  custody;  and  write  a 
report  to  the  Attorney-General,  setting 
forth  the  facts,  explaining  that  unquestion- 
ably the  crime  comes  under  that  clause, 
and  that  unquestionably  the  law  provides 
the  death  penalty  for  the  crime,  but  stat- 
ing that  in  view  of  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  punishment,  you  deem  it  wise  to 
defer  passing  sentence  until  you  have  con- 
sulted him."  This  commended  itself  to 
the  Justices.  They  were  not  skilled  with 
the  pen,  and  after  some  efforts  they  deput- 
ed their  adviser  to  draw  up  the  document. 
He  made  it  a  very  long  report,  a  very 
grave  report,  and  he  concluded  by  laying 
the  situation  before  the  Attorney-General 
and  asking  his  advice. 

The  Attorney-General  at  that  time  was 
F.  W.  G.  Hauitain.  He  treated  the  situ- 
ation beautifully.  Back  came  a  thorough- 
ly serious  letter,  praising  the  J.  P.'s  for 
their  zeal  and  discretion;  acquiescing  in 
their  view  of  the  law;  but  agreeing  as  to 
the  gravity  of  the  punishment.  After 
saving  their  face,  after  making  it  clear 
that  the  Pirate  of  the  Milk  River  must 
not  be  hanged,  Mr.  Hauitain  with  great 
dexterity  recommended  a  way  out.  So 
far  as  I  could  gather,  the  culprit  was  re- 
leased on  suspended  sentence  of  death. 

In  1908  a  Conservative  politician  whom 
I  know  discomfited  an  opponent  in  a  sin- 
gularly ingenious  manner.  There  is  a 
certain  public  man  in  the  prairie  country, 
a  Liberal,  who  has  a  high  reputation  as  a 
platform  speaker.  He  is  what  is  known 
here  as  a  'whirlwind  orator,"  but  he  has 
a  weak  spot  in  his  armor.  He  has  for 
each  campaign  only  one  speech  and  one 
set  of  anecdotes;  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  him  ever  to  move  on,  and  he  can 
by  no  means  speak  twice  in  the  same 
place  in  the  same  campaign.  My  Con- 
servative friend  knew  this.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  found  himself  at  an  important 
meeting  pitted  against  this  man,  who  was 


much  his  senior  in  age  and  experience. 
He  had  to  precede  him;  but  he  had  heard 
him  speak  once  or  twice  before,  and  knew 
what  his  speech  was.  So  he  faced  the 
audience,  and  told  them  that  as  he  had  to 
speak  first  he  could  not  tell  what  Mr.  M — 
would  say,  and  so  must  have  recourse  to 
answering  a  speech  which  he  had  heard 

the  said  Mr.  M make  a  night  or  two 

before.  He  then  told  in  advance  what 
that  speech  would  be.     "At  this  point  in 

his  argument,"  he  would  say,  "Mr.  M 

related  this  story — "  and  he  would  give 
the  anecdote  in  full.  In  fine,  he  laid 
before  the  electors  what  Mr  M 's  ar- 
guments would  be  and  told  all  his  stories! 
The  "whilrwind  orator"  was  absolutely 
nonplussed.  He  had  no  reserve  stock;  he 
floundered  utterly;  the  audience  saw  his 
plight  and  enjoyed  it  mercilessly;  what 
was  to  have  been  the  principal  Liberal 
speech  of  the  meeting  was  ruined.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  trick  is  not  new ;  but  it  work- 
ed, and  the  man  who  played  it  assured 
me  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it  before. 

Listen  now  to  a  story  of  Canada's  most 
popular  tr'bunal  at  work.  The  unofficial 
legal  adviser  in  the  matter  of  the  Milk 
River  Pirate  is  an  official  adviser  now;  he 
has  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  is  practis- 
ing law  in  Northern  Alberta.  To  him 
repaired,  seeking  legal  help,  an  elderly 
Scotch  homesteader,  a  bachelor,  who  lives 
alone  in  a  "shack,"  contiguous  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main  line.  This 
man  had  a  grievance.  The  railway  had 
taken  part  of  his  farm  for  its  right  of  way, 
and  had  duly  paid  him  for  it;  the  griev- 
ance did  not  lie  there.  What  annoyed 
him  was  that  the  railway  people  had  piled 
some  clay  on  a  patch  of  his  ground,  close 
to  his  house.  He  protested,  and  the  rail- 
way authorities  taught  him  a  few  things 
about  circumlocution  offices.  When  the 
final  department  to  which  his  case  was 
transferred  got  careless  and  advised  him 
to  communicate  with  the  original  one  with 
which  he  had  dealings,  his  patience  gave 
out.  The  Railway  Commission,  headed 
by  J.  P.  Mabee,  the  chairman,  was  to  sit 
in  Edmonton,  and  he  wished  my  friend 
to  lay  his  case  before  it.  It  turned  out 
that  the  old  man's  objection  was  based  on 
aesthetic  grounds.  The  railway's  legal  ad- 
visers showed  a  disposition  to  settle  the 
matter  by  buying  the  plot  of  ground  on 
which  the  clay  of  offence  had  been  heap- 
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ed;  but  the  complainant  refused  to  con- 
sider such  a  solution  for  a  moment.  He 
wished  it  removed,  because  it  spoiled  his 
view.     That  was  his  whole  case. 

My  friend  considered  the  matter,  and 
then  spoke.  "Look  here,"  he  said,  "you 
don't  need  me  or  any  other  lawyer.  I  am 
an  expensive  man ;  I'll  charge  you  fifty 
or  seventy-five  dollars  a  day.  All  you 
need  do  is  go  to  Judge  Mabee,  and  tell 
him  your  story,  and  he'll  do  the  rest." 

Would  the  Scotchman  agree?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  It  was  his  first  lawsuit,  and  he 
was  bent  on  enjoying  every  ounce  of  it, 
including  the  luxury  of  an  expensive 
lawyer.  The  day  came,  and  the  case  was 
called  by  the  Chairman.  Now  the  lawyer 
in  the  case  was  a  man  of  parts,  well  aware 
that  there  are  times  to  say  much,  and 
times  to  say  little,  and  times  to  let  others 
do  the  talking  for  one.  He  stated  the 
case  in  the  fewest  words  possible  and  then 
called  the  complainant.  The  old  man 
ambled  forward,  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
He  extracted  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper 
on  which  he  had  drawn  a  sketch  of  the 
positions  of  the  railway,  his  shack,  and  the 
heap  of  clay. 

"It's  like  this.  Judge,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"That's  my  farrm.  That's  where  I  live. 
That's   where  I'll   die.     I   spent  all   my 

time  there.     And    there's    that    d d 

dump  of  clay — blue  clay,  do  you  ken, 
Judge,  at  my  verry  back  doorr.  It's  the 
last  thing  I  see  at  night.  It's  the  firrst 
thing  I  see  in  the  morrning.  And  I  want 
it  moved." 

The  railway  had  been  offering  to  buy 
the  land  for  $50.  Chairman  Mabee  gave 
the  railway  six  weeks  in  which  to  remove 
the  clay,  and  ordered  it  to  pay  the  old 
man  $75  compensation.  And  the  daunt- 
less litigant  joyfully  gave  $50  to  the 
lawyer  who  had  won  his  case  by  keeping 
quiet,  and  joyfully  went  home  with  the 
order  and  $25  in  his  pocket.  I  am  abor- 
iginal enough  to  avow  my -liking  for  this 
story.  It  illustrates  why  the  Railway 
Commission,  with  its  chairman's  power  of 
appreciating  a  human  situation,  is  a  power 
in  this  country. 

It  is  hard  to  talk  of  the  prairie  country 
now  and  not,  sooner  or  later,  light  upon 
the  subject  of  reciprocity.  At  Lloydmins- 
ter,  as  many  people  know,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable settlement  of  English  people, 
who   went   there   about  1903.     Many  of 


these  men  were  free  trade  Radicals  when 
they  were  in  England.  They  retain  many 
of  their  political  habits,  and  in  particular 
they  insist  on  conducting  political  meet- 
ings after  the  English  method.  Most  west- 
ern Canadian  audiences  are  strangely 
dumb ;  the  people  sit  silent  and  listen,  and 
it  is  hard  for  a  speaker  to  judge  as  to  the 
impression  he  is  making.  But  these  Eng- 
lishmen heckle.  During  his  tour  of  the 
prairie  this  summer,  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden 
spoke  in  Lloydminster,  and  the  English- 
men questioned  all  the  Conservative  speak- 
ers very  sharply.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  a  local  Conservative  leader,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  these  men, 
held  a  private  meeting,  with  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  leading  men.  At  the  public 
meeting  one  of  the  speakers  had  been 
G.  H.  Perley,  M.P.,  a  very  wealthy  lum- 
berman, chief  whip  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  during  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  the  Canadian  re- 
presentatives had  had  no  statistics  as  to 
comparative  prices,  etc.,  whereas  the  Am- 
ericans had  had  ample  information.  The 
hecklers  questioned  him  closely  on  the 
subject,  and  then,  when  he  began  to  quote 
Canadian  prices  furnished  by  the  Ameri- 
can statistical  authorities,  challenged  him 
to  explain  how  the  Americans  could  pos- 
.sess  such  information  when  it  was  not  fur- 
nished by  the  Canadian  authorities. 

"The  Americans,"  rejoined  Mr.  Perley, 
"know  more  about  our  country  than  we 
do  ourselves.  They  have  men  over  here 
investigating.  A  short  time  ago  I  had 
one  of  them  in  my  office  questioning  me 
about  the  pulp  and  paper  business — I  hap- 
pen to  be  interested  in  that." 

The  subject  dropped  for  the  moment. 
But  these  Englishmen  had  marked  the  in- 
formation so  accidentally  dropped.  The 
reciprocity  agreement  would  confer  im- 
m.ediate  benefits  upon  the  owners  of  pulp 
limits,  and  these  men  knew  it.  They 
broached  the  subject  at  the  after-meeting. 

"Look  here,"  said  one  of  them,  turning 
suddenly  upon  the  Conservative  politician 
who  was  dealina:  with  them.  "About  your 
man  Perley.    What  is  he?" 

The  upholder  of  Conservative  principles 
submitted  that  he  was  a  wealthy  business 
man   who  had   entered   politics,   that  he 
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was  chief  whip  and  a  person  of  importance 
in  the  party,  etc.,  etc. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  seeker  after  know- 
ledge; "but  he's  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
business.  Reciprocity  would  help  him. 
He  should  be  for  it." 

"Help  him?"  exclaimed  the  Tory;  "My 
dear  man,  reciprocity  would  put  $25,000 
a  year  into  Perky's  pocket.  And  he's 
fighting  it  tooth  and  nail  because  he 
thinks  it  w^ould  hurt  the  country  as  a 
whole.  And  we  have  another  Tory  M.P. 
(he  named  him)  to  whom  it  would  mean 
$75,000  a  year.  And  he  is  doing  his  best 
to  beat  it." 

"But,  but "  -'^aid  the  delegates,  who 

have  been  subjected  to  Liberal  assurances 
that  Eastern  protectionists  are  monsters  of 
sordid  avarice — "we  don't  understand. 
Surely  these  men  should  be  for  it." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Tory,  lean- 
ing forward  and  tapping  his  interlocutor's 
chest,  "would  the  British  Empire  be  what 
it  is  to-day  if  every  Engli-shman  had  taken 
that  view?" 

That  clinched  it.     Score  for  the  Tory. 

This  story  became  known,  and  an  East- 
ern Liberal  newspaper  of  profound  dis- 
crimination rebuked  Mr.  Perley  for  reject- 
ing the  gift  of  wealth  on  the  ground  that 
he  showed  great  lack  of  consideration  for 
his  workmen,  in  depriving  them  of  the  ad- 
ditional wages.  Thus  our  Liberal  contro- 
versialists have  erected  for  our  rich  men 
a  deadfall  which  catches  them  either  com- 
ing or  going.  Advocate  a  course  which 
will  benefit  your  pocket,  and  you  are  mov- 
ed by  sordid  avarice.  Oppose  it,  and  you 
are  a  cold-hearted,  selfish  brute,  regardless 
of  your  employes. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  my  Lloyd- 
minster  friends.  The  after-meeting  ran 
along  for  some  time,  and  then  the  Conser- 
vative challenged  his  friends.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "what  about  it?  How  do  you  like 
our  man?" 

Bear  in  mind  that  last  summer  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  visited  the  prairies,  was  tack- 
led in  determined  fashion  by  numerous 
delegations  of  farmers  with  free  trade 
views,  and  won  wide  attention  by  his  dis- 
play of  terminological  agility.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Borden,  following  him  this  summer,  met 
much  the  same  sort  of  delegations,  and 
answered  with  a  directness  and  bluntness 
which  furnished  a  piquant  contrast  to  his 
rival's     ingenuities.      The     Englishman 


who  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
party  was  a  free  trade  Radical 
— a  very  frank,  straightforward  man.  He 
took  the  question  seriously. 

"I  like  your  man  Borden,"  he  said  re- 
flectively. "I  like  him.  Of  course,  he's 
wrong  on  a  lot  of  things  — -  absolutely 
wrong.  But  I  like  him.  What  I  especial- 
ly liked  was  that  he  took  such  care — such 
elaborate  care — to  make  sure  that  nobody 
could  po.s.sibly  misunderstand  his  position. 
Now  Sir  Wilfrid — he  took  such  damnably 
good  care  to  make  sure  that  nobody  could 
possibly  understand  his  position." 

From  the  present  to  the  past.  The  late 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin  was  famed  for  his 
recurring  bursts  of  epigrammatic  frank- 
ness. A  certain  portion  of  the  "cow  coun- 
try" was  included  in  his  vast  constituency, 
and  in  the  local  centre  of  this  special  regi- 
on was  a  local  issue.  It  was  the  non-exis- 
tent lock-up.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary 
to  arrest  a  man ;  then  there  was  no  place 
in  which  to  confine  him,  and  this  was  awk- 
ward and  was  felt  to  be  a  hardship.  So 
it  was  Davin's  business  as  member  to  se- 
cure the  building  of  a  lock-up.  And  he 
had  neglected  it.  And  an  election  was 
toward,  and  he  had  to  speak  in  the  place. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  the  hotel;  a 
crowd  of  cowboys  sat  before  him  on  the 
floor,  and  he  spoke — he  was  a  very  elo- 
quent man.  The  cowboys  are  described 
in  the  anecdote  as  having  been  rather  a 
rough  lot.  Suddenly  the  eloquence  was 
interrupted.  "But,  Mr.  Davin — about  the 
lock-up." 

"The  lock-up?  Ah,  yes,  the  lock-up." 
He  checked  up  and  peered  about  the  semi- 
circle of  faces  before  him.  Apparently 
they  did  not  impress  him  favorably.  "The 
lock-up.  Yes,  you  shall  have  the  lock-up. 
And  God  knows  you  need  it." 

Let  us  have  a  more  modern  story  of 
campaigning.  In  a  certain  election  held 
a  certain  period  ago — I  am  of  set  purpose 
indefinite — one  party  was  very  hard  up 
for  funds,  and  the  other  had — well,  it  had 
enough.  There  was  a  certain  polling 
place  favorable  to  the  poverty-stricken 
party ;  the  electors,  who  were  "foreigners," 
i.e.,  persons  who.se  mother  tongue  was 
neither  English  nor  French,  would  vote 
right,  but  looked  upon  a  supply  of  drinks 
as  a  necessary  and  proper  perquisite.  The 
scrutineer  of  the  poor,  but  not  necessarily 
honest,  party  had  no  supply  of  the  neces- 
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sary  ammunition;  the  scrutineer  of  the 
affluent  party  had  abundance.  Let  us  call 
them  X  and  Y.  Y,  arriving  with  his  bot- 
tles, cast  about  for  a  safe  place  of  deposit. 
He  selected  a  stable,  procured  the  owner's 
permission,  and  hid  the  supplies  in  the  oat 
bin.  X,  the  hard-up  one,  went  prospect- 
ing about — we  have  in  Eastern  Canada 
an  excellent  word,  "snooping,"  which 
exactly  fits  it;  and  he  learned  the  fact 
afore  stated.  He  was  not  so  short  of  funds 
as  to  be  unable  to  accept  an  opportunity; 
he  flew  to  the  farmer,  offered  him  five  dol- 
lars for  the  rent  of  that  stable  for  one  day, 
and  closed  the  bargain.  He  seized  the 
key,  rushed  to  the  stable,  locked  the  door 
— and  spent  a  happy  and  profitable  day 
in  serving  out  Y's  whisky.  The  result  was 
almost  entirely  satisfactory;  there  were 
eighteen  voters  who  lived  in  the  subdi- 
vision, and  of  these  seventeen  voted  as  X 
wished,  and  only  one  obstinate  man  voted 
Y-fashion.  The  last  X  saw  as  he  drove 
home  that  evening  was  the  one  solitary 
Y  partisan  being  pursued  over  the  prairie 
by  the  indignant  X  man.  There  is  a  hu- 
man side  to  elections. 

All  the  campaign  stories  do  not  live  out 
West.  Here  is  a  political  anecdote  of  East- 
ern Canada — how  far  East  it  is  situated  I 
refuse  to  reveal.  In  the  late  Parliament 
sat  a  certain  wealthy  M.P.,  who  was  a 
non-resident;   he   committed   the   offence 


of  living  in  a  city,  whereas  he  represented 
a  rural  riding  some  distance  away.  To 
remedy  this  drawback  he  had  recourse, 
among  other  precautions,  to  a  rather  curi- 
ous expedient.  He  divided  the  constitu- 
ency into  areas  and  for  each  subdivision 
he  appointed  a  standing  representative  of 
his  interests — organizer,  lieutenant,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  One  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  this  local  henchman  was  to  re- 
port to  the  member  all  domestic  events; 
then  the  member  would  hasten  to  write 
to  the  family  concerned  a  letter  which 
should  be  warmly  cheerful,  gravely  con- 
solatory, sympathetic  or  whatever  the  oc- 
currence demanded.  Thus  the  constitu- 
ents would  lay  to  heart  the  brooding 
watchfulness  of  their  M.P.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful scheme,  but  it  went  wrong.  Some 
miserable  wretches  on  the  other  side  cor- 
rupted certain  of  these  local  lieutenants. 
As  a  result  of  these  machinations,  the  per- 
fidious ones  sent  the  statesman  false  in- 
formation; and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  unfortunate  M.P.  sent  into  the  con- 
stituency quantities  of  the  most  dread- 
fully mal  apropos  letters.  Imagine  con- 
gratulating a  childless  household  upon  the 
birth  of  a  non-existent  son !  Such  was  the 
pitfall  digged  by  over-organization.  And 
thus,  when  the  campaign  began,  the  poor 
M.P.  found  that  he  had  an  undue  number 
of  fences  to  mend. 


A  SONG  OF  INVITATION 

0,  Canada!     From  thee,  from  thee. 
There  comes  a  sweet-toned  melody — 

From  breeze-swept  plain  and  snow-crowned  peak. 

From  shadowed  vale  and  wooded  steep, 
From  billowed  hill  and  inland  sea 
And  long-lapped  coast — this  harmony : 

Come,  here  lies  hope,  thou  weary  guest; 
Thou  seekest  for  the  past  redress — 

Come  lave  in  morning  dews  of  youth 

Thy  saddened  brow.    Here,  clothed  in  Truth, 
White-breasted  Opportunity 
Extends  her  waiting  gifts  to  thee ; 

Here,  midst  the  new,  lies  hope  for  all 

Who  will  but  follow  at  her  call. 

— Ethel  Burnett. 
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CHAPTER   XXTl    Continued. 

"It's  all  right,  Berna/'  I  said;  "I  don't 
believe  him,  and  if  a  million  others  were 
to  say  the  same,  if  they  were  to  thunder 
it  in  my  ears  down  all  eternity,  I  would 
tell  them  they  lied,  they  liedl" 

A  heaven-lit  radiance  was  in  the  grey 
eyes.  She  made  as  if  to  come  to  me,  but 
she  swayed,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  little  girl.  Give 
me  your  hand.  Seel  I'll  kiss  it,  dear. 
Now,  don't  cry;  don't,  honey." 

Her  arms  were  around  me.  She  clung 
to  me  ever  so  tightly. 

"Garry,"  I  said,  "this  is  my  wife.  When 
I  have  lost  my  belief  in  all  else,  I  will 
believe  in  her.  You  have  made  us  both 
suffer.  As  for  what  you've  said — you're 
mistaken.  She's  a  good,  good  girl.  I 
will  not  believe  that  by  thought,  word  or 
deed  she  has  been  untrue  to  me.  She  will 
explain  everything.  Now,  good-bye. 
Come,  Berna." 

Suddenly  she  stopped  me.  Her  hand 
was  on  my  arm,  and  she  turned  towards 
Garry.  Slie  held  herself  as  proudly  as  a 
queen. 

"I  want  to  explain  now,"  she  said,  "be- 
fore you  both." 

She  pulled  from  her  bosom  a  little 
crumpled  note,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Then,  as  I  read  it,  a  great  light  burst  on 
me.     Here  it  was: 


"Dear  Berna: 

"For  heaven's  sake  be  on  your 
guard.  Jack  Locasto  is  on  his  way 
north  again.  I  think  he's  crazy.  I 
know  he'll  stick  at  nothing,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  blood  spilt.  He 
says  he  means  to  wipe  out  all  old 
sores.  For  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  one  dear  to  you,  be  warned. 
"In  haste, 
"Viola  Lennoir." 

"I  got  it  two  days  ago,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
I've  been  distracted  with  fear.  I  did  not 
like  to  show  it  to  you.  I've  brought  you 
nothing  but  trouble,  and  I've  never 
spoken  of  him,  never  once.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you?" 

"Yes,  little  girl,  I  understand." 

"I  wanted  to  save  you,  no  matter  at 
what  cost.  To-night  1  tried  to  prevent 
you  going  out  there,  for  I  feared  you 
might  meet  him.  I  knew  he  was  very 
near.  Then,  when  you  had  gone,  my 
fear  grew  and  grew.  There  I  sat,  think- 
ing over  everything.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  a 
friend,  I  thought;  some  one  to  help  me. 
Then,  as  I  sat,  dazed,  distracted,  the 
'phone  rang.     It  was  your  brother." 

"Yes,  go  on,  dear  ■' 

"He  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  me;  he 
begged  me  to  come  at  once.  I  thought  of 
you,  of  your  danger,  of  some  terrible  mis- 
hap.   I  was  terrified.    I  went." 
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She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  the  recital 
was  infinitely  painful  to  her,  then  she 
went  on. 

"I  found  my  way  to  his  room.  My 
mind  was  full  of  you,  of  that  man,  of 
how  to  save  you.  I  did  not  think  of  my- 
self, of  my  position.  At  first  I  was  too 
agitated  to  speak.  He  bade  me  sit  down, 
compose  myself.  His  manner  was  quiet, 
grave.  Again  I  feared  for  you.  He  ask- 
ed me  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment,  and 
left  the  room.  He  seemed  to  be  gone  an 
age,  while  I  sat  there,  trying  to  fight 
down  my  terror.  The  suspense  was  kill- 
ing me.  Then  he  came  back.  He  closed 
and  locked  the  door.  All  at  once  I  heard 
a  step  outside,  a  knock.  'Hush !  go  in 
there,'  he  said.  He  opened  the  door.  T 
heard  him  speaking  to  some  one.  I  wait- 
ed, then  you  burst  in  on  me.  You  know 
the  rest."' 

"Yes,  yes." 

"As  for  your  brother,  I've  tried,  oh,  so 
hard,  to  be  nice  to  him  for  your  sake.  I 
liked  him ;  I  wanted  to  be  to  him  as  a 
sister,  but  never  an  unfaithful  thought 
has  entered  my  head,  never  a  wrong  feel- 
ing sullied  my  heart.  I've  been  true  to 
you.  You  told  me  once  of  a  love  that 
gives  all  and  asks  for  nothing;  a  love  that 
would  turn  its  back  on  friends  and  kin- 
dred for  the  sake  of  its  beloved.  You 
said:  'His  smile  will  be  your  rapture,  his 
frown  your  anguish.  For  him  will  you 
dare  all,  bear  all.  To  him  will  you  cling 
in  sorrow,  suffering  and  poverty.  Living, 
you  w^ould  follow  him  round  the  world ; 
dying,  you  would  desire  but  him.' — Well, 
I  think  I  love  you  like  that." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!" 

"I  want  to  bring  you  happiness,  but  I 
only  bring  you  trouble,  sorrow.  Some- 
times, for  your  sake,  I  wish  we  had  never 
met." 

She  turned  to  Garry. 

"As  for  you,  you've  done  me  a  great 
wrong.  I  can  never  forget  it.  Will  you  go 
now,  and  leave  us  in  peace?" 

His  head,  was  bent,  so  that  I  could  not 
see  his  face. 

"Can  you  not  forgive?"  he  groaned. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "No,  I  am 
afraid  I  can  never  forgive." 

"Can  I  do  nothing  to  atone?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  your  \  unishment  must 
be— that  you  can  do  nothing." 


He  said  never  a  word.  She  turned  to 
me: 

"Come,  my  husband,  we  will  go." 

I  was  opening  the  door  to  leave  him 
forever.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  step  coming 
up  the  stairs,  a  heavy,  hurried  tread.  I 
looked  down  a  moment,  then  I  pushed 
her  back  into  the  room. 

"Be  prepared,  Berna,"  I  said  quietly; 
"here  comes  Locasto." 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

There  we  waited,  Garry  and  I,  and  be- 
tween us,  Berna.  We  heard  that  heavy 
tread  come  up,  up  the  creaking  stairway, 
stumble  a  moment,  then  pause  on  the 
landing.  There  was  something  ominous, 
something  pregnant  in  that  pause.  The 
.'steps  halted,  wavered  a  little,  then,  inflex- 
ible as  doom,  on  they  came  towards  us. 
The  next  instant  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Locasto  stood  in  the  entrance. 

Even  in  that  brief  moment  I  was  struck 
by  the  change  in  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  aged  by  twenty  years.  He  was 
gaunt  and  lank  as  a  starved  timber  wolf; 
his  face  was  hollow  almost  as  a  death's 
head;  his  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and 
his  eyes  burned  with  a  strange,  unnatural 
fire.  In  that  dark,  aquiline  face  the  In- 
dian was  never  more  strongly  revealed. 
He  limped,  and  I  noticed  his  left  hand 
was  gloved. 

From  under  his  bristling  brows  he 
glared  at  us.  As  he  swayed  there  he 
minded  me  of  an  evil  beast,  a  savage  cre- 
ature, a  mad,  de.sperate  thing.  He  reeled 
in  the  doorway,  and  to  steady  himself  put 
out  his  gloved  hand.  Then  with  a  malig- 
nant laugh,  the  fleermg  laugh  of  a  fiend, 
he  stepped  into  the  room. 

"So!  Seems  as  if  I'd  lighted  on  a 
pretty  nest  of  love-birds.  Ho!  ho!  my 
sweet !  You're  not  satisfied  with  one  lover, 
you  must  have  two.  Well,  you  are  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  one  from  now  on,  and 
that's  Jack  Locasto.  I've  stood  enough 
from  you,  you  white-faced  jade.  You've 
haunted  me,  you've  put  some  kind  of  a 
spell  on  me.  You've  lured  me  back  to 
this  land,  and  now  I'm  going  to  have  you 
or  die!  You've  played  with  me  long 
enough.  The  jig's  up.  Stand  out  from 
between  those  two.  Stand  out,  I  say! 
March  out  of  that  door." 

She  only  shrank  back  the  farther. 
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"You  won't  come,  curse  you;  you  won't 
come,  you  milk-faced  witch,  with  your 
great  eyes  that  bore  holes  in  me,  that  turn 
my  heart  to  fire,  that  make  me  mad. 
You  won't  come.  Stand  back  there,  you 
two,  and  let  the  girl  come." 

We  shielded  her. 

"Hal  that's  it — you  defy  me.  You 
won't  let  me  get  her.  Well,  it'll  be  all 
the  worse  for  her.  I'll  make  her  life  a 
hell.  I'll  beat  her  You  won't  stand 
back.  You,  the  dark  one — don't  I  know 
you;  haven't  I  hated  you  more  than  the 
devil  hates  a  saint;  hated  you  worse  than 
bitter  poison?  These  three  black  years 
you've  balked  me,  you've  kept  her  from 
me.  Oh,  I've  itched  to  kill  you  times 
without  number,  and  I've  spared  you. 
But  now  it's  my  call.  Stand  back  there, 
stand  back  I  say  Your  time's  come. 
Here's  where  I  shoot " 

His  hand  leapt  up  and  I  saw  it  gripped 
a  revolver.  He  had  me  covered.  His 
face  was  contorted  with  devilish  triumph, 
and  I  knew  he  meant  to  kill.  At  last,  at 
last  my  time  had  come.  I  saw  his  fingers 
twitching  on  the  trigger,  I  gazed  into  the 
hollow  horror  of  that  barrel.  My  heart 
turned  to  ice.  I  could  not  breathe.  Oh, 
for  a  respite,  a  moment — Ugh !  .  .  . 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  and,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, Garry  sprang  at  him! 

What  had  happened?  The  shot  rang 
in  my  ears.  I  was  still  standing  there. 
I  felt  no  wound.  I  felt  no  pain.  Then, 
as  I  stared  at  my  enemy,  I  heard  a  heavy 
fall.  ^  Oh,  God  1  there  at  my  feet  lay  Garry, 
lay  in  a  huddled,  quivering  heap,  lay  on 
his  face,  and  in  his  fair  hair  I  saw  a  dark 
stain  start  and  spread.  Then,  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  realized  what  my  brother  had 
done. 

I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  him. 

"Garry,  Garry!"  I  moaned.  I  heard 
Berna  scream,  and  I  saw  that  Locasto  was 
coming  for  me.  He  was  a  man  no  longer. 
He  had  killed.  He  was  a  brute,  a  fury, 
a  devil,  mad  with  the  lust  of  slaughter. 
With  a  snarl  he  dashed  at  me.  Again  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  shoot,  but  no! 
He  raised  the  heavy  revolver  and  brought 
it  crashing  down  on  my  head.  I  felt  the 
blow  fall,  and  with  it  my  strength  seemed 
to  shoot  out  of  me.  My  legs  were  para- 
lysed. I  could  not  move.  And,  as  I  lay 
there  in  a  misty  daze,  he  advanced  on 
Berna, 


There  she  stood  at  bay,  a  horror-strick- 
en thing,  weak,  panting,  desperate.  I  saw 
him  corner  her.  His  hands  were  stretch- 
ed out  to  clutch  her ;  a  moment  more  and 
he  would  have  her  in  his  arms,  a  moment 
— ah !  With  a  suddenness  that  was  like  a 
flash  she  had  raised  the  heavy  reading- 
lamp  and  dashed  it  in  his  face. 

I  heard  his  shriek  of  fear;  I  saw  him 
fall  as  the  thing  crashed  between  his  eyes; 
I  saw  the  flames  spurt  and  leap.  High  in 
the  air  he  rose,  awful  in  his  agony.  He 
was  in  a  shroud  of  fire;  he  was  in  a  pool 
of  flame.  He  howled  like  a  dog  and  fell 
over  on  the  bed. 

Then  suddenly  the  oil-soaked  bedding 
caught.  The  curtains  seemed  to  leap  and 
change  into  flame.  As  he  rolled  and  roar- 
ed in  his  agony,  the  blaze  ran  up  the 
walls,  and  caught  the  roof.  Help,  help! 
the  room  was  afire,  was  burning  up.  Fire ! 
Fire! 

Out  in  the  corridor  I  heard  a  great  run- 
ning about,  shouting  of  men,  screaming 
of  women.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  be 
alive,  panic-stricken,  frenzied  with  fear. 
Everything  was  in  flames  now,  burning 
fiercely,  madly,  and  there  was  no  stopping 
them.  The  hotel  was  burning,  and  I,  too, 
must  burn.  What  a  horrible  end!  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  do  something!  But  I 
could  not  move.  From  the  waist  down  I 
was  like  a  dead  man.  Where  was  Berna? 
Pray  God  she  was  safe.  I  could  not  cry 
for  aid.  The  room  was  reeling  round  and 
round.    I  was  faint,  dizzy,  helpless. 

The  hotel  was  ablaze.  In  the  streets 
below  crowds  were  gathering.  People 
were  running  up  and  down  the  stairway, 
fighting  to  get  free,  mad  with  terror,  leap- 
ing from  the  windows.  Oh,  it  was  awful,  to 
burn,  to  burn!  I  seemed  to  be  caged  in 
flames  that  were  darting  at  me  savagely, 
spitefully.    Would  nobody  save  me? 

Yes,  some  one  was  trying  to  save  me, 
was  dragging  my  body  across  the  floor. 
Consciousness  left  me,  and  it  seemed  for 
ages  I  lay  in  a  stupor.  When  I  opened 
my  eyes  again  some  one  was  still  tugging 
at  me.  We  were  going  down  the  stair- 
way, and  on  all  sides  of  us  were  sheets  of 
flapping  flame.  I  was  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket. How  had  it  got  there?  Who  was 
that  dark  figure  pulling  at  me  so  desper- 
ately, trying  to  lift  me,  staggering  a  few 
paces  with  me,  stumbling  blindly  on? 
Brave  one,  noble  one,  whoever  you  be! 
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Foolhardy  one,  reckless  one,  whoever  you 
be!  Save  yourself  while  yet  there  is  time. 
Leave  me  to  my  fate.  But.  oh,  the  agony 
of  it  to  burn,  to  burn     .     .     . 


Another  desperate  effort  and  we  are  al- 
most at  the  door.  Flames  are  darting  at 
us  like  serpents,  leaping  kitten-like  at  our 
heels.  Above  us  is  a  billowy  canopy  of 
fire  soaring  upward  with  a  vast  crackling 
roar.  Fiery  splinters  shoot  around  us, 
while  before  us  is  a  black  pit  of  smoke. 
Smooth  walls  of  fire  uprear  about  us.  We 
are  in  a  cavern  of  fire,  and  in  another 
moment  it  will  engulf  us.  Oh,  my  res- 
cuer, a  last  frenzied  effort !  We  are  almost 
at  the  door.  Then  I  am  lifted  up  and  we 
both  tumble  out  into  the  street.  Not  a 
second  too  soon,  for,  like  a  savage  beast 
foiled  of  its  prey,  a  blast  of  flame  shoots 
after  us,  and  the  doorway  is  a  gulf  of 
blazing  wrath. 


I  am  lying  in  the  snow,  lying  on  a 
blanket,  and  some  one  holds  my  head. 

"Berna,  is  that  you?" 

She  nods.  She  does  not  speak.  I  shud- 
der as  I  look  at  her.  Her  face  is  like  a 
great  burn,  a  black  mask  in  which  her 
eyes  and  teeth  gleam  whitely 

"Oh,  Berna,  Berna,  and  it  was  you  that 
dragged  me  out     .     .     .1" 


My  eyes  go  to  the  fiery  hell  in  front. 
As  I  look  the  roof  crashes  in  and  we  are 
showered  by  falling  sparks.  I  see  a  fire- 
man run  back.  He  is  swathed  in  flame. 
Madly  he  rolls  in  the  snow.  The  hotel  is 
like  a  cascade  of  flame;  it  spouts  outward 
like  water,  beautiful  golden  water.  In  its 
centre  is  a  wonderful  whirlpool.  I  see  the 
line  of  a  black  girder  leap  out,  and  hang- 
ing over  it  a  limp,  charred  shape.  A 
moment  it  hangs  uncertainly,  then 
plunges  downward  into  the  roasting  heart 
of  the  pit.    And  I  know  it  for  Locasto. 


Oh,  Berna,  Berna,  I  can't  bear  to  look 
at  her.  Why  did  she  do  it?  It's  pitiful, 
pitiful.     .     .     . 

The  fire  is  spreading.  Right  and  left 
it  swings  and  leaps  in  giant  strides.  Sud- 
den flames  shoot  out,  curl  over  and  roll 


like  golden  velvet  down  the  black  faces  of 
the  buildings.  The  fire  leaps  the  street. 
All  is  pandemonium  now.  Mad  with  fear 
and  excitement,  men  and  women  rave  and 
curse  and  pray.  Water !  water !  is  the  cry ; 
but  no  water  comes.  Suddenly  a  mob  of 
terror-goaded  men  comes  surging  down 
the  street.  They  bring  the  long  hose  line 
that  connects  with  the  pump  station  on 
the  river.  Hurrah  I  now  they  will  soon 
have  the  flames  under  control.  Water, 
water  is  coming. 

The  line  is  laid  and  a  cry  goes  up  to 
turn  on  the  water.  Hurry  there  I  But  no 
water  comes.  What  can  be  the  matter? 
Then  the  dread  whisper  goes  round  that 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  pumping-station 
has  neglected  his  duty,  and  the  engine 
fires  are  cold.  A  howl  of  fury  and  des- 
pair goes  up  to  the  lurid  heavens.  Women 
wring  their  hands  and  moan;  men  stand 
by  in  a  stupor  of  helpless  agony.  And  the 
fire,  as  if  it  knew  of  its  victory,  leaps  up 
in  a  roaring  ecstasy  of  triumph. 

There  we  watched.  Berna  and  I,  lying 
in  the  snow  that  melts  all  around  us  in  the 
fierce,  scorching  glare.  Through  the  lurid 
rift  of  smoke  I  can  see  the  friendly  stars. 
Against  that  curtain  of  blaze,  strangely 
beautiful  in  its  sinuous  strength,  I  watch 
the  black  silhouettes  of  men  running 
hither  and  thither  like  rats,  gutting  the 
houses,  looting  the  stores,  tearing  the 
hearts  out  of  the  homes.  The  fire  seems  a 
great  bird,  and  from  its  nest  of  furnace 
heat  it  spreads  its  flapping  wings  over  the 
city.  '"■^ 

Yes,  there  is  no  hope.  The  gold-born 
city  is  doomed.  From  where  I  lie  the 
.scene  is  one  long  vista  of  blazing  gables, 
ribs  and  rafters  hugged  by  tawny  arms  of 
fire.  Squat  cabins  svvirling  in  mad  eddies 
of  flame;  hotels,  dance-halls,  brothels 
swathed  and  smothered  in  flame-rent 
blankets  of  swirling  smoke.  There  is  no 
hope.  The  fire  is  a  vast  avenger,  and  be- 
fore its  wrath  the  inquity  of  the  tender- 
loin is  swept  away.  That  flimsy  hive  of 
humanity,  with  its  sins  and  secrets  and 
sorrows,  goes  up  in  smoke  and  ashes  to  the 
-silent  stars.  i 

The  gold-born  city  is  doomed.  Yet,  as 
I  lay  there,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  judg- 
ment, and  that  from  its  ruins  would  rise 
a  new  city,  clean,  upright,  incorruptible. 
Yes,  the  gold-camp  would  find  itself.  Even 
as  the  gold,  must  it  pass  through  the  fur- 
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nace  to  be  made  clean.  And  from  the 
site  where  in  the  olden  days  the  men 
who  toiled  for  the  gold  were  robbed  by 
every  device  of  human  guile,  a  new  city 
would  come  to  be — a  great  city,  proud  and 
prosperous,  beloved  of  homing  hearts,  and 
blessed  in  its  purity  and  peace. 

"Beloved,"  I  sighed  through  a  gather- 
ing mist  of  consciousness.  I  felt  some  hot 
tears  falling  on  my  face.  I  felt  a  kiss  seal 
my  lips.     I  felt  a  breathing  in  my  ear. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  she  said. 
"I've  only  brought  you  sorrow  and  pain, 
but  you've  brought  me  love,  that  love  that 
is  a  dazzling  light,  besides  which  the  sun- 
shine is  as  darkness." 

"Berna!"  I  raised  myself;  I  put  out  my 
arms  to  clasp  her.  They  clasped  the 
empty  air.  Wildly;  wildly  I  looked 
around.     She  was  gone. 

"Berna!"  Again  I  cried,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  I  was  alone,  alone.  Then  a 
great  weakness  come  over  me.     .     .     . 

I  never  saw  her  again. 

THE  LAST. 

It  is  finished.  I  have  written  here  the 
story  of  my  life,  or  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  means  everything  to  me,  for  the 
rest  means  nothing.  Now  that  it  is  done, 
I  too  have  done,  so  I  sit  me  down  and 
wait.  For  what  am  I  waiting?  A  divine 
miracle  perhaps. 

Somehow  I  feel  I  will  see  her  again, 
somehow,  somewhere.  Surely  God  would 
n6t  reveal  to  us  the  shining  light  of  the 
Great  Reality  only  to  plunge  us  again  into 
outer  darkness?  Love  cannot  be  in  vain. 
I  will  not  believe  it.  Somehow,  some- 
where ! 

So  in  the  glow  of  the  great  peat  fire  I 
sit  me  down  and  wait,  and  the  faith  grows 


in  me  that  she  will  come  to  me  again; 
that  I  will  feel  the  soft  caress  of  her  hand 
upon  my  pillow,  that  I  will  hear  her 
voice  all  tuned  to  tenderness,  that  I  will 
see  through  my  tear-blinded  eyes  her 
sweet  compassionate  face.  Somehow, 
somewhere ! 

With  the  aid  of  my  crutch  I  unlatch 
one  of  the  long  windows  and  step  out  on- 
to the  terrace.  I  peer  through  the  dark- 
ness and  once  more  I  have  a  sense  of  that 
land  of  imperious  vastitudes  so  unfathom- 
ably  lonelj'.  With  an  unspeakable  long- 
ing in  my  heart,  I  try  to  pierce  the 
.shadows  that  surround  me.  From  the 
cavernous  dark  the  snowflakes  sting  my 
face,  but  the  great  night  seems  good  to 
me,  and  I  sink  into  a  garden  seat.  Oh, 
I  am  tired,  tired     .     .     . 

I  am  waiting,  waiting.  I  close  my  eyes 
and  wait,  I  know  she  will  come.  The 
snow  is  covering  me.  White  as  a  statue,  I 
sit  and  wait. 


Ah,  Berna,  my  dear,  my  dear!  I  knew 
you  would  return ;  I  knew,  I  knew.  Come 
to  me,  little  one.  I'm  tired,  so  tired.  Put 
your  arms  around  me,  girl;  kiss  me,  kiss 
me.  I'm  weak  and  ill,  but  now  you've 
come  I'll  soon  be  well  again.  You  won't 
leave  me  any  more;  will  you,  honey?  Oh, 
it's  good  to  have  you  once  again!  It 
seems  like  a  dream.  Kiss  me  once  more, 
.sweetheart.  It's  all  so  cold  and  dark.  Put 
your  arms  around  me.     .     .     . 

Oh,  Berna,  Berna,  light  of  my  life,  I 
knew  all  would  come  right  at  last — be- 
yond the  mists,  beyond  the  dreaming;  at 
least,  dear  love,  at  last! 

THE  END. 


TO-MORROW 

Thou  vagrant  morrow,  whose  joys,  like  bags  of  gold, 

Are  tied  to  rainbow  hopes  of  hours  yet  untold, 
A  truth  I've  found  that  thou  canst  not  gainsay: 

The  joys  are    but    the    shades    cast    by    Life's 
yesterday. 

— Mary  Germnine. 


The  Labor  Problem  and  Its 
Solution 


By 

J.  B.  Sinclair 


Note. — 27ie  great  problem  with  which  the  farmer  of  to-day 
has  to  struggle,  is  that  of  labor.  The  situation  is  becoming  acute. 
In  Ontario,  apples  are  unpicked,  plowing  is  not  done,  lands  are 
left  undrained,  all  because  they  cannot  get  the  men  to  do  the 
work.  The  present  system  of  farming  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is 
being  met  by  the  same  ghost,  stalking  in  broad  day  light. 
Farmer's  Magazine  would  like  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
and  welcomes  contributions  on  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  situ- 
ation. This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well-versed  writer  in 
Ottawa.  Next  issue  there  will  appear  one  of  exceptional  merit  on 
the  questio'ih  of  rural  population.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  production  of  our  farms  is  not  greater,  seeing  we  have  soil  and 
a  climate  that  will  produce  luxuriantly.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  us  to 
have  to  import  eggs,  meat  and  other  food  products.  A  recent 
despatch  from  New  Zealand  states  that  the  farmers  there  are  glad 
to  know  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  export  of  15 
tons  of  butter  per  month  as  well  as  a  trial  shipment  of  frozen 
meat  to  North-West  Canada. — Editor. 


IN  the  whole  round  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice there  is  no  other  problem  so  vex- 
atious as  the  securing  and  holding  of 
efficient  help.  The  vicissitudes  of  weather 
may  cause  some  anxiety  but  when  a  crop 
is  hailed  out,  the  sufferer  must  accept  the 
inevitable  with  more  or  less  resignation 
knowing  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  the  loss.  If  drouth  causes  the  pastures 
to  fail  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
provident  owner  of  a  herd  is  prepared  with 
a  few  feet  of  feed  in  his  silo  or  a  field  of 
growing  corn  to  fall  back  on.    Insects  and 


fungus  pests  have  always  to  be  contended 
with,  but  the  laws  governing  their  multi- 
plication are  now  in  most  cases  well  under- 
stood and  the  remedy  practicable.  The 
difliculty  of  the  labor  problem  is,  if  not 
more  serious,  more  troublesome,  than  any 
of  the  others  to  be  contended  with. 

The  Situation  is  Serious. 

Nor  is  the  situation  new.  During  a  de- 
cade or  more  it  has  been  growing  more 
acute  and  unless  some  general  movement 
is  made  to  meet  it,  more  and  more  farmers 
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are  going  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  their 
land  to  pasture  or  to  some  one  who  can 
handle  it  on  a  large  scale.  He  who  has  a 
family  of  growing  boys  satisfied  to  remain 
at  home  as  partners  in  the  business,  is 
fortunate.  With  a  supply  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  few  hands  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  the  farmer 
who  is  alone,  having  to  depend  upon  hired 
men,  has  a  problem  that  taxes  all  his  re- 
sources. The  old  father  whose  days  of 
strenuous  labor  should  be  over,  the  willing 
wife  who  has  already  too  much  to  do  with- 
in doors,  daughters  who  have  no  strength 
to  spare  for  heavy  labor,  the  twelve-year- 
old  son  who  should  be  at  school,  all  have 
to  turn  out  to  save  the  crops  from  spoiling. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  rural  Ontario  and  the 
eastern  provinces  are  losing  country  popu- 
lation. The  situation  is  grievous  and  calls 
for  the  best  minds  to  grapple  with  it. 

Much  could  be  written  concerning  the 
causes  that  have  led  up  to  the  present  situ- 
ation, but  to  understand  all  of  these  would 
not  go  far  to  bring  relief.  No  doubt,  the 
West  has  drained  the  East  of  most  of  the 
native  farm  help,  while  it  is  drawing  past 
our  own  doors  the  men  from  Europe  who 
are  seeking  employment  on  the  land.  It 
is  true,  a  scattering  few  from  the  old  land 
alight  in  the  older  provinces  for  a  year  or 


two,  but  these,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so, 
again  take  wing  in  answer  to  the  Western 
call  to  assist  in  garnering  the  golden  crop. 

.SOME    OF   THE   CAUSES. 

The  farmer  is  blamed  for  some  of  the 
trouble  he  is  experiencing.  If  he  is  strong 
and  ambitious  he  usually  works  with  his 
men  and  without  realizing  it  he  may  take 
more  out  of  his  help  than  suits  them. 
Early  and  late  hours  and  frequent  urging 
during  the  day  tend  to  breed  discontent. 
The  employer  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
he  is  paying  big  wages,  he  is  forced  to  be 
short-handed  and  much  has  to  be  done. 

In  the  older  countries  it  is  different. 
The  proprietor  seldom  does  manual  labor 
along  with  his  men,  even  the  foreman  fre- 
quently gives  orders  at  arm's  length,  and 
the  men  are  never  driven  beyond  a  slow 
gait.  Whether  it  be  haying  or  harvest, 
the  laborer  takes  his  time,  and  while  he 
receives  only  a  low  or  a  moderate  wage  he 
is  usually  contented  because  he  is  seldom 
very  tired  and  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  his  condition.  He  sees  no  pros- 
pect of  advancing  his  progress  and  he  goes 
on  from  year  to  year  the  trusted  farm  ser- 
vant, remaining  perhaps  a  whole  lifetime 
on  the  same  estate.  This  man,  unlike  most 
hired  men  on  Canadian  farms,  is  employed 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


An  old  farm  house  now'occupied  by  ihe  farm  foreman 


ife  boards  the  other 


the  year  round.  He  does  not  share  the 
farmer's  table  and  his  home  but  lives  apart 
in  a  village  cottage  or  boards  with  another 
of  his  own  station.  He  is  thankful  for  his 
employment  and  fears  to  release  his  hold 
upon  it.  Perhaps  he  may  often  wish  him- 
self in  the  position  of  employer,  but  the 
step  is  too  long  and  he  remains  to  fill  the 
niche  that  has  held  him  for  so  many  years. 
If  he  is  a  family  man  he  usually  manages 
to  secure  a  cottage  and  a  garden  and  with 
those  he  is  provided  with  the  comforts  of 
a  frugal  but  healthful  home.  As  his  boys 
grow  up  they  readily  find  employment 
and  so  not  only  the  labourer  and  his 
family  remain  contented,  but  the  em- 
ployer finds  little  cause  for  complaint 
concerning  the  securing  of  help.  In 
this  regard  the  old  country  farmer  knows 
very  little  of  the  difficulties  that  surround 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  He  is  prac- 
tically as  well  off  in  this  respect  as  were 
the  farmers  of  this  country  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  tendency,  however,  in  the 
old  land  is  towards  a  stringency  of  farm 
labor.  The  sons  of  hired  men  are  catch- 
ing the  unrest  that  leads  to  emigration 
and  many  are  leaving  for  Canada  and 
other  countries.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
old  established  servants  having  homes  and 


children  and  gardens  are  giving  up  their 
positions.  They  not  only  cannot  do  so 
without  great  sacrifice,  but  they  have  little 
inclination  to  try.  They  raise  their  own 
chickens  and  eggs,  their  vegetables  and 
perhaps  their  honey,  and  their  wants  are 
fairly  well  supplied  even  though  the  week- 
ly wage  is  little  more  than  a  pound  a  week. 

WHY  SOME   KEEP    HELP. 

In  this  country  we  have  here  and  there 
a  farmer  who  always  has  help.  He  pays 
no  more  wages  than  many  who  cannot 
hold  men.  If  we  examine  into  these  cases 
we  find  that  those  who  keep  their  men  have 
adopted  the  system  of  the  old  country  in 
providing  cottages  and  gardens  for  the 
men.  A  stock  raiser,  whom  I  could  name. 
has  on  his  450  acres,  four  cottages  for  his 
men.  In  these  four  houses  he  has  as  many 
contented  heads  of  families  and  with  these, 
the  single  help  of  the  farm  make  their 
homes.  In  some  cases,  the  man  is  allowed 
the  milk  of  a  cow;  as  a  portion  of  his  re- 
muneration he  has  a  few  rows  of  potato 
land  and  a  garden  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
He  receives  high  wages  and  is  able  to  send 
his  children  to  school  as  well  dres.sed  as 
the  farmer's  children.  His  interest  is  in 
his  family  and  he  sees  them  coming  up 
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under  favorable  conditions.  At  least  two 
of  the  children  of  one  of  the  men  who  has 
lived  here  for  a  score  of  years  attended 
High  School  and  one  became  a  farm  man- 
ager and  afterwards  bought  a  farm.  Farm 
hands,  like  other  mortals,  if  good,  have 
aspirations  and  unless  employers  provide 
a  means  of  gratifying  these  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  they  cannot  expect  to  retain 
them.  Make  men  comfortable  and  self- 
respecting  and  in  most  cases  they  will  be 
satisfied  to  remain  year  after  year. 

THE  COTTAGE  IDEA. 

Undoubtedly,  the  cottage  provides  the 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  older  provinces.  A  friend 
who  has  worked  up  a  large  high-class  milk 
trade  requiring  a  hundred  cows  to  supply 
it,  recently  found  his  help  reduced  to  two 
men  and  two  little  boys.  In  ones  and  twos 
the  others  had  joined  the  harvest  excur- 
sionists. This  man  has  one  cottage  con- 
structed, another  on  the  way,  and  before 
another  year  he  expects  to  have  three 
homes  for  contented  married  men  upon 
his  farm.  He  has  paid  high  wages,  grant- 
ed extra  pay  for  extra  hours  of  work,  and 
exercised  leniency  in  every  form,  but  he  is 
never  sure  of  his  help.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cottages  will  go  far 
to  solve  this  vexatious  question. 


Neat   5-room    cottage    built    for   about   $1,200. 

Indoor  help  is  even  more  scarce  than 
men ;  in  fact,  many  women  have  become 
quite  reconciled  to  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  a  girl.  Under  such  circumstanc- 
es, it  is  worse  than  an  imposition  to  inflict 
upon  the  wife  and  mother  the  keeping  of 
boarders  (hired  men).  The  cottage  idea 
lakes  away  this  necessity,  as  the  wife  of  the 
cottager  is  usually  anxious  to  make  all  she 
can,  and  would  rather,  than  not,  board 
two  or  three  men  and  do  their  washing  for 
suitable  reward. 


Cosy    cottage   almost    completed,    concrete    basement,    18x22    feet,    with    kitchen,    diui 
room  and   two   bedrooms.     Cost  $1,000. 


■room    aud    liriug 


The  exbibit  at  Toronto,  1910. 


Awakened  Life  in  Ontario 
Orchards 


By 

I.  J.  Metcalfe,  B.S.A. 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  money 
that  can  be  made  from  apple  or- 
chards these  days,  and  a  person 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  some  new 
money-making  industry  had  just  been 
discovered.  That  this  is  not  a  new  thing, 
however,  can  be  proven  on  every  hand  by 
the  number  of  old  orchards  that  we  see 
all  around  us.  The  first  settlers  started 
to  plant  orchards  when  they  came  in. 
Some  set  out  only  a  few  trees  for  their 


own  use.  but  others  set  out  several  acres 
so  that  they  might  have  some  apples  to 
sell.  In  time,  as  it  was  seen  that  there 
was  a  large  and  profitable  market  for  ap- 
ples, these  orchards  were  increased  in  size 
by  new  plantings.  Everything  did  not 
continue  to  run  smoothly,  however,  for 
in.sect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  came  in 
gradually  and  these  reduced  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  very  materially.  This,  in 
turn,  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  mar- 
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The  "pruning  gang"' 


liiii'ii.    Ill    Simcoe. 
bind    them. 


They    are   leaving  lots    of    "wood"    be- 


ket  and  gradually  the  apple  industry  be- 
came unprofitable.  The  orchards  had  re- 
ceived very  little  care  when  at  tlieir  best 
and  were  almost  completely  neglected 
when  they  ceased  to  pay. 

SPRAYING  HAS  MADE  GOOD. 

Fortunately  there  were  some  who  be- 
lieved that  there  must  be  some  remedy  for 
these  conditions,  and  instead  of  throwing 
up  their  hands,  they  set  to  work  to  try 
to  right  these  conditions.  They  experi- 
mented with  various  substances,  and  final- 
ly found  that  Paris  green  (4  oz.)  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  (4  lbs.  lime,  4  lbs.  blue- 
stone  and  40  gals,  water)  would  free  the 
apples  from  worms  and  scab,  when  well 
mixed,  and  properly  applied  at  the  right 
limes.  The  best  times  to  apply  this  mix- 
ture wore  found  to  be  just  before  the  flow- 
ers opened,  and  just  after  the  blossoms 
fell.  Then  scale  insects  began  to  bother 
the  trees,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
mental work  had  been  done,  it  was  found 
that  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  would 
kill  these  scale  insects  if  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  ten  just  before  the  buds 
burst  in  the  spring.  It  was  further  found 
that  this  sam-e  mixture  was  better  for 
the  other  sprays  than  Bordeaux  mixture, 


seeming  to  produce  cleaner  fruit  with  less 
danger  of  "russeting."  It  was  mixed  with 
arsenate  of  lead  for  these  later  sprayings, 
instead  of  Paris  green,  since  it  did  not 
wash  off  so  readily  and  seemed  to  make  a 
more  effective  mixture. 

THE   INITIAL   TROUBLES. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  were 
spent  in  getting  this  information,  and  the 
next  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was 
how  to  get  all  the  fruit  growers,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  them,  to  practise 
these  methods.  As  a  rule,  the  orchards 
wore  run  by  farmers  as  one  branch  of  their 
farming  operations.  Now  the  spraying, 
came  at  a  rather  inconvenient  time  for 
some  of  the  farmers — there  was  only 
about  a  week  in  which  to  do  it — and  a 
great  many  gave  that  as  an  excuse  for  not 
spraying.  Others  said  that  they  sprayed 
at  some  time  or  other,  but  could  see  no 
benefit,  and  that  it  did  not  pay.  The 
strange  feature  of  that  reason,  though, 
was  that  other  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
had  sprayed  and  had  obtained  excellent 
results.  Probably  the  main  reason  why 
spraying  was  not  generally  adopted  was 
because  it  was  a  new  operation  requiring 
a  certain  arnount  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
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tice  in  mixing  and  applying,  and  the 
farmei-s  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
and  didn't  care  to  try.  Thus  we  reached 
a  condition  where  a  remedy  was  found, 
but  was  not  used  because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge. 

A  number  of  different  methods  were 
tried  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
farmers  to  spray.  Bulletins  were  printed 
on  the  subject  and  were  spread  broadcast, 
the  agricultural  press  printed  articles  on 
the  subject  and  it  was  discussed  at  Farm- 
ers' Institute  and  other  meetings.  Still 
the  farmers  did  not  make  a  very  pro- 
nounced move  towards  spraying.  Of 
course,  their  orchards  needed  pruning 
since  they  were  full  of  wood,  much  of 
which  was  dead,  and  could  not  bear  much 
fruit  until  this  was  removed.  They  also 
needed  fertilization  and  cultivation  in 
order  to  make  a  thrifty  growth  and  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  produce  large  crops  of 
fruit.  It  was  seen  that  some  method 
would  have  to  be  adopted  whereby  the 
farmer  would  see  the  work  done  and  the 
results  produced  near  his   own   home   if 


anything    like    a  general    renovation    of 
orchards  was  to  be  accomplished. 

SEEING  IS   BELIEVING. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
District  Representative  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Colling- 
wood,  took  charge  of  six  orchards  in  the 
Township  of  Nottawasaga,  County  of  Sim- 
coe,  for  demonstration  purposes.  These 
were  selected  with  the  idea  in  view  of  hav- 
ing them  so  located  that  every  farmer  in 
the  Township  could  watch  them,  and 
large  signs  were  placed  on  each  so  that 
everyone  would  know  what  was  being- 
done. 

OLD    SIMCOE   ORCHARDS. 

The  work  of  pruning,  spraying  and 
packing  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kydd,  of  Simcoe.  The  trees  were  first 
scraped  to  remove  the  loose  bark  and  then 
just  before  the  leaves  began  to  show,  the 
first  spraying  was  done  which  consisted  of 
Lime-Sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  of  water.  Then  followed  the  pruning 
which  was  thoroughly  done  in  order  to  re- 


orchard  of  Colin  Campbell,  Stayuer,  Ont.,  befc 


iiig    Job    .iLead. 
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'lie  (liffereiire  between  sju'iiyeil  and  unspi'Myed  fruit.     The  tree   produced  the  majority   of  sucLi   apples 

those  on  the  left  after  one  year  of  pruning  and  spraying.     Other  years  tbere  was  over  50  per 

cent,  like  those  on   the  right. 


move  all  superfluous  wood.  The  second 
.s^jraying  was  done  immediately  after  the 
blossoms  'had  fallen  and  con.sisted  of  Lime- 
Sulphur,  one  to  forty,  and  three  pounds 
of  Arsenate  of  Lead  to  the  barrel  added. 
Only  two  sprayings  were  given  but  the 
work  was  most  thoroughly  done.  The 
orchards  were  plowed  out  of  sod  and  kept 
cultivated  until  the  latter  part  of  June 
wlien  a  cover  crop  was  sown  to  prevent  too 
large  a  growth  being  made  of  gTeen  wood 
which  would  be  liable  to  'winter-kill.'  In 
all  the  orchards  a  few  trees  were  left  for 
domonstration  purposes  which  on  certain 
days,  widely  advertised,  were  pruned  and 
sprayed  in  the  presence  of  the  farmers 
a'>-sembled,  when  all  necessary  explan- 
ations of  the  preparations  were  given.  The 
results  obtained  were  most  satisfactory  in 
all  cases,  two  of  which  will  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  vast  improvement  in  quality  of 
fruit  and  high  prices  obtained,  also  the 
very  low  percentage  of  culls. 

A  PROFIT  OF  $184.23. 

From  the  orchard  of  John  Os- 
borne, Dunedin,  containing  50  trees, 
there  were  gathered  102  barrels  of 
firsts,  211/2  barrels  of  seconds,  and 
151/4  barrels  of  culls.  The  prices 
obtained  were: — For  all  firsts  and 
seconds  of  winter  varieties,  $3.00  per 
barrel;  for  .summer  and  fall  varieties, 
$2.50  per  barrel;  for  culls,  75c  per 


barrel.  The  total  received  from  this 
orchard  was  $313.75,  the  total  ex- 
pense, including  cultivation,  scrap- 
ing, pruning,  spraying,  picking,  pack- 
ing, barrels,  etc.,  $129.22 ;  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $184.23.  The  most  that 
was  ever  made  from  this  orchard  in 
any  previous  year  was  $50.00,  as  that 
ivith  improved  methods  this  orchard 
produced  six  times  the  value  of  fruit 
that  it  produced  in  its  best  previous 
year. 

ANOTHER  ORCHARD. 

From  the  orchard  of  W.  Hamilton, 
Collingwood,  containing  192  trees, 
there  were  gathered  160  barrels  of 
firsts,  6  barrels  of  seconds  and  211/2 
barrels  of  culls;  besides  30  barrels  of 
windfalls  for  which  $1.75  per  barrel 
was  received;  the  others  all  selling 
for  the  same  prices  as  the  above  men- 
tioned. The  total  revenue  was  $548.- 
12    and   the   total   expense   $287.26, 

leaving  a  net  profit  of  $260.86. 

The  season  of  1910  was  an  off  year  for 
apples  and  the  two  illustrations  given  above 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
wonderful  results  that  would  follow  were 
systematic  cultivation,  pruning  and  spray- 
ing universally  carried  out.  One  of  the 
big  items  of  expense  in  these  orchards  was 
the  work  of  pruning  which,   for   future 
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apples 
centre 


the  foot.    At  the  light  is  a  hirge  Northern    Spy.     At   the   left   a   large   Baldwin. 
■  the  sizes   reiiuired   of  both  varieties  for  the  best  box-packing.    The  man  who  kno 
will  not  grow  too  big  apples. 


year.s,     if    properly    attended    to,    would 
aniount  to  very  much  less. 

VALUE  OF  FALL  PAIR  IN  THE  WORK. 

In  order  to  impress  the  lessons  from 
these  orchards  on  to  the  farmers  of  Simcoc 
County,  Mr.  Metcalf  placed  exhibits  at  all 
the  fall  fairs,  showing  hoops  of  apples  of 
different  varieties  from  sprayed  and  un- 
sprayed  trees  in  the  same  orchards.  These 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  because 
of  the  great  difference  in  quality  of  fruit 
between  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees. 
Many  could  not  believe  that  such  a  differ- 
ence could  be  made  in  one  year  but  on 
visiting  the  orchards  they  were  convinced. 
The  climax  was  a  large  display  of  apples 
at  the  "Fruit,  Flower  and  Honey  Show" 
held  in  Toronto,  where  apples  from  the 
Demonstration  Orchards  were  displayed 
in  barrels  and  boxes  and  wea-e  highly  com- 
mended for  the  quality  of  the  apples  and 
the  neatness  of  the  pack.  A  large  number 
of  prizes  were  also  won  in  open  competi- 
tion on  single  specimens  (first  for  Spy  and 
first  for  Baldwin),  boxes  and  barrels. 

The  educational  work  was  continued  by 
having  exhibits  in  the  window  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Office  at  Colling- 
wood  and  Mr.  Metcalf  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  farm- 
ers the  necessity  of  better  treatment  for 
their  orchards.  He  attended  the  Farmers' 
Institute  meetings  and  discussed  the  best 
methods  of  orchard  management  and  even 


look  up  the  sul)jtx't  of  his  Short  Course 
Clas>es  in  judging  Live  Stock  and  Seeds 
held  during  the  winter. 

THE  RESULTS   BEGIN   TO   SHOW. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Demonstration  Or- 
chards were  given  a  thorough  test  and  that 
everything  was  done  which  could  bo  done 
to  make  them  effective.  The  work  wa.s 
Ijrought  to  the  farmer's  door  and  he  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  Was  there 
any  results  for  all  of  this  work?  A  great 
deal  of  interest  was  certainly  aroused  both 
there  and  in  outside  places,  but  little  in  the 
way  of  a  practical  gain  was  apparent  un- 
til about  March  of  1911 — or  the  next 
spring.  Then,  when  the  next  season  was 
almost  upon  them,  the  farmers  began  to 
show  that  they  had  been  quietly  taking  in 
all  this  information  and  intended  to  make 
use  of  it.  They  came  in  to  the  Agricultur- 
al office  in  large  numbers  for  further  in- 
formation and  began  buying  spray  outfits 
and  spray  materials.  The  summer  passed 
and  one  day  this  fall  Mr.  Metcalf,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laughland,  the  presen't  Dis- 
trict Representative,  drove  over  this  same 
ground  after  having  been  absent  all  sum- 
mer. Previously  there  was  hardly  a  spray 
outfit  in  the  whole  townv^hip  and  there 
were  practically  no  orchards  receiving  any 
attention  save  the  Demonstration  Or- 
chards. On  this  trip  Mr.  Metcalf  en- 
deavored to  make  some  comparisons  be- 
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In  1900  Mr.  H.  Jones,  of  Maitland,  grafted  a  Milwaukee  on   an   Hibernal,  and   the  tree  fruited   heavily  In 

1908-9. 


AWAKENED  LIFE  IN  ONTARIO  ORCHARDS 
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The  first  and  second  prizes  for  Spies  in  tlie  box  speci 
ronto  last  year.     Many  people  could  detect  very 

tween  cared-for  and  neglected  orc4ia.rds 
and  he  found  that  there  were  practically 
no  neglected  orchards — 'the  most  of  them 
had  received  some  sort  of  improved  treat- 
ment. To  be  sure  the  best  methods  were 
not  used  in  all  cases  and  many  of  the 
orchards  only  got  a  'lick  and  a  promise/ 
but  something  had  been  voluntarily  done 
to  improve  the  orchards.  It  was  a  triumph 
for  education. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  not  stop  there,  but  this  year  have 
taken  over-  a  large  number  of  new  orchards 
in  other  places.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tinue Demonstration  orchards  in  the  same 
places  from  year  to  year.  Once  the  farm- 
ers are  started  in  the  right  way  they  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  own  orchards  from 
year  to  year.  While  there  may  not  be 
marked  results  yet  from  this  Year's  Dem- 
onstration Orchards,  still  the  results  will 
come.  The  old  plan  of  getting  the  farmer 
to  change  his  ways  was  to  preach  at  him 
from  the  platform  and  the  press,  but  this 


at   the  Ontario   Horticulture  Exhibition   in   To- 
little  difference  between  these  boxes. 

did  not  get  the  results — in  many  cases  it 
had  the  opposite  effect  and  antagonized 
him.  The  new  way  is  to  take  the  new 
method  to  his  district  and  work  it  out  be- 
fore liis  eyes.  If  it  has  merit,  he  will  be 
convinced  in  spite  of  himself. 

DOES  IT  ALL  PAY? 

Does  it  pay  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  go  to  all  this  trouble  and  expense? 
It  has  been  estimated  by  men  who  have 
had  a  large  experience  in  the  apple  busi- 
ness, that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  an 
orchard  to  pay  an  average  of  6  per  cent,  on 
a  capitalization  of  $1,000  per  acre,  and  one 
writer  has  even  stated  that  the  product  of 
each  of  his  apple  trees  was  worth  as  much 
as  the  product  of  each  acre  of  wheat  that 
his  neighbors  raised.  The  orchards  of 
Ontario  have  not  been  doing  this  well  on 
an  average  because  of  neglect.  In  many 
cases  the  owner  would  have  been  better  off 
if  he  had  cut  down  his  trees  and  put  in 
wheat  rather   than    neglect   them.      If  a 
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Oue  of  the  orchards  in  the  demonstration.     Tliis  orchard    needs    pruning   and    the   trees   are  a   little   too 
close   together  for   Ijest   results.     Thirty-five  feet    apart    is    none    too    mucli   for   any    orchard. 


large  proportion  of  these  worthless  or- 
chards can  be  made  highly  profitable,  the_y 
will  become  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Province 
and  money  spent  towards  this  end  will  be 
well  invested. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  a  great 
awakening  at  hand.  The  apple  business 
is  rubbing  its  eyes.  Outsiders  are  coming 
in  and  profiting  by  the  opportunities  that 


have  been  neglected  by  the  farmers.  Soon, 
there  will  be  a  general  awakening  and 
then  Ontario  will  not  have  the  humiliation 
of  being  driven  from  the  field  by  newcom- 
ers. Tliere  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  large 
demand  at  good  prices  for  the  best  quality 
of  apples  and  that  is  where  Ontario  apples 
have  the  advantage  over  all  comers.  Let 
us  hope  that  Ontario's  day  is  at  hand. 


SILENCE 

My  life  is  tremulous  with  a  long,  deep  thought, 

Pervading  all  my  past,  and  all  the  sweet. 
Uncertain  pre.sent^ — and  the  future  fraught 

With  hopes  vague,  mist-like,  gathered  'round  thy  feet. 

As  far  stars  gleaming  through  dark  pines  at  night. 
Rouse  yearnings  half  of  rapture,  half  of  pain. 

So  in  my  dreams,  thine  eyes  of  wondrous  light. 
Thrill  me  to  waking,  and  despair,  again. 

Oh,  could  I  break  the  silence  with  one  word — 

To  thy  great  heart^ — one  whi.?per,  holding  all 

The  piteous  longings  that  the  nights  have  heard — 
The  emptiness  my  out-stretched  arms  recall ! 

— Amy  Campbell. 


Showing  the  driveway,  barn  doors,  entrance  to  horse  stMble   at   right,   and   cow   stable  at  left. 

A  Round  Brick  Barn 

By 

Lewis   Austin 


A    NOVEL   desigri    for    a   barn     and 
stables  is  given  herewith,  which  will 
suggest  many    useful    ideas    to  our 
readers,  even  if  it  is  deemed  too  expensive 
a  building  for  practical  use.     The  main 
idea  is  that  of  the  round  barn. 

The  barn  was  built  for  a  farm  of  some 
eighty-five  acres  in  Elgin  county.  It  is  of 
hollow  brick  blocks,  and  so  also  is  the  silo, 
set  concentrically  in  the  middle.  The 
sta'bla  accommodation  is  arranged  for 
fourteen  cows  and  six  horses,  in  addition 
to  two  box  stalls,  three  pig  pens,  10  x  12 
feeit,  and  a  drive-room  to  hold  three  car- 
riages.   The  barn  and  stables  were  planned 


and  built  by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  Will- 
son  McCredie,  Lyons,  Ontario. 

The  barn  is  fifty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
inside  measurement.  From  basement 
lloor  to  barn  floor  it  is  nine  feet,  and  to 
plate  at  eaves,  twenty-four  feet.  The  silo 
at  the  centre  is  ten  feet  inside,  and  is  forty- 
six  feet  four  inches  deep.  Its  wall  is  thus 
double  the  height  of  the  outside  barn 
wall.  The  roof  runs  in  a  curving  slope 
from  the  silo  to  the  outside  wall,  resting 
on  both. 

Both  silo  and  bam  wall  throughout  are 
built  of  hollow  clay  blocks,  made  in  two 
sizes:  6x10x12  inches  and  6x4x12  inches. 
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Sliowing   the   plan   of  tlie   roof   and   the   intakes   for  the    ventUation    system.      These   boles    connect    with 

pipes  which  lead  down   to  the  floor.     The  exit   for  the   bad   air   is   automatically   arranged  in 

the  cupola   seen   better   in   the  previous   picture. 


The  Ijavn  wall  required  nearly  6,000  of 
each  size.  These  blocks  are  bought  at 
$50.00  per  thousand,  and  it  cost  nearly 
$100  per  thou.-and  to  lay  them  in  the 
walls.  Thus  the  barn  wall  would  cost 
$1,800  erected. 

The  blocks  used  in  the  silo  wall  were 
specially  made  with  the  curve  of  the  wall 
itself.  They  are  held  by  band  iron  hoops, 
IVo  and  2  inches  wide,  set  about  three  feet 
apart.  Doors  for  emptying  the  silo  are  set 
between  the  hoops.  Frost  Cannot  get  to 
the  silage,  nor  air.  Waste  of  silage  is  thus 
greatly  reduced. 

A  similar  hoop,  four  inches  wide,  rein- 
forces the  bam  wall  around  the  brick- 
work of  the  barn  wall  at  the  plate.   There 


is  thus  no  possibility  of  the  wall  spreading, 
even  if  the  heavy  plate  joints  gave  way.  It 
is  believed  that  a  single  ten-inch  wall,  in- 
stead of  the  fourteen-inch  double  wall 
built,  would  have  been  quite  strong 
enough  and  otherwise  satisfactory,  thus 
cutting  nearly  $1,000  off  the  cost. 

The  roof  is  made  of  light,  short  timbers, 
mostly  2  in.  X  4  in.  x  10  ft.  They  are  so 
w^ovan  together  as  to  give  a  perfect  truss 
system  throughout,  and  the  roof  frame  is 
therefore  exceedingly  strong.  It  is_  close 
sheeted  and  covered  with  composition — 
tar  and  felt. — roofing. 

Above  the  silo,  on  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
is  a  ventilator  with  tied  swinging  vent- 
doors,  giving  exit  on  leeward  side,  while 


A  ROUND  BRIGK  BARN 


ion 


The  silo  is  situated   in   the  centn 
hooks  are   three  feet   apart. 


of  the  building.     The  size  of  the  hollow  clay  blocljs  is  here  seen. 
Note   the  plan   of  the  rafters.     Seed   corn,  as   well  as  the   power 
pulley,  are  here  shown. 


always  closed  on  windward  side.  This 
ventilator  is  part  of  a  system  which  uti- 
lizes apertures  in  floor  beside  the  silo — 
also  used  for  throwing  down  feed — and 
entrance  ports  set  in  the  outside  barn 
walls,  in  barn  and  basement.  The  venti- 
Jation  is  complete  and  comfortable. 


The  stable  plan  shows  horses  and  cattle 
heading  to  the  silo.  Between  them  and 
the  silo  there  is  a  feed  passage  into  which 
all  feieds  are  thrown  direct  from  barn  or 
silo.  The  feeding  is  thus  all  done  nearly 
from  the  one  central  point,  and  a  great 
deal  of   labor  is  thereby   saved.     This  is 
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helped  by  a  sjiiral  milage  chute  which  dc- 
liveirs  silage  when  desired,  on  feeding 
passage  on  opposite  side  from  silo  door 
above,  directly  as  dropped  tlirough  the 
door. 

Manure  is  removed  by  means  of  a  mod- 
ern litter-carrier  which  serves  horse  stalls, 
cow  stable  and  pig  pen  in  one  run,  carry- 
ing manure  well  away  from  the  barn  as 
well.  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  of  the  new  barn. 

The  first  cost  of  a  tool  or  a  material  is 
not,  of  course,  the  only  thing  to  consider. 
We  willingly  pay  more  for  oak  or  cadar 
for  barn  or  fence-posts  because  they  will 
last  longer  and  so  are  cheaper  in  the  long 
run. 

So  there  is  much  to  he  said  for  hollow- 
clay  blocks  for  barn  building.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  They  are  fire 
and  lightning  proof.  They  need  no  car- 
penter work  or  other  repairing,  nor  paint- 
ing. It  is  worth  ^A'hile  fig-uring  the  cost 
of  annually  paiuiting  a  barn,  as  it  should 
be  added  to  the  co.st  of  a  frame-and-board 
barn. 

Further,  the  hollow  block  wall  is  warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  because  of  the 
perfect  insulation  of  the  dead  air  spaces  in 
the  wall.    In  the  harn  described,  there  are 


four  such  spaces  between  inside  and  out- 
>ide  faces  of  the  wall.  Burned  clay  bricks, 
of  course,  are  dry  at  all  times,  in  contrast 
with  the  damp  walls  made  of  concrete  or 
stone.  Dry  stables  are  essential  to  health 
of  stock. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding plenty  of  light  in  a  brick  barn.  A 
more  interesting  question  is:  Can  thresh- 
ing he  done  in  the  usual  way  with  the  usu- 
al convenience?  In  answer,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  there  are  no  breast-beams  or 
other  interior  timbers,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  put  the  machine  where  re- 
quired, so  as  to  allow  room  for  hay  storage 
for  convenient  feeding,  fiheaf-storage,  and 
finally  straw  storage.  No  straw  is  stacked 
outside. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  see  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kind  of  a  barn  are:  dur- 
ability, beauty,  decreased  risk  of  loss  hy 
lightning  or  fire,  the  best  ventilation,  the 
best  conditions  of  humidity  and  temper- 
ature; decreased  labor  of  feeding -and  care 
of  stock;  bigger  yield  of  better  silage; 
added  value  of  the  farm. 

Its  one  disadvantage  is  the  slightly 
greater  cost  of  construction.  It  is  for 
everyone  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
barn  built  of  clay  blocks  to  the  roof  is 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


MARY  ANN  MAGEE 


/, 


I  mind  the  day  I  sailed  away 

From  Mary  Ann  Magee. 
"I'll  shure  remimber  you,"  she  says, 

"Mind  you  remimber  me." 
I  mind  the  kiss  she  give  me,  too, 

That  all  the  folks  might  see 
Young  Tim  Malone  was  all  her  own. 

An'  she,  my  Ann  Magee. 

I  mind  the  day  I  sailed  away 

To  Mary  Ann  Magee. 
As  I  remimbered  her  that  day, 

Shure  she'd  remimber  me. 
We  called  on  Father  John  that  night. 

An'  'twasn't  long  till  he 
Made  Missis  Mary  Ann  Malone 

Of  Mary  Ann  Magee. 


—J.  P.  H. 


Success  With  Apples  in  Hood 
River  Valley 


From  the  "  Pacific  Monthly  " 


THE  Valley  is  small,  only  five  miles 
wide  by  about  twenty  in  length,  but 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, crowned  by  majestic  and  snowy 
Hood  and  laved  by  the  Columbia,  the 
greatest  river  in  America,  after  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  earth's  valleys.  It  was  once  dense- 
ly wooded  with  pine,  spruce,  fir  and  oak, 
and  most  of  the  early  settlers  left  clumps 
of  trees  here  and  there,  which  lend  their 
effective  touches  to  the  landscape.  Hood 
River  itself,  a  wild  and  picturesque 
stream,  iiows  down  the  middle  of  the  Val- 
ley. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruit  in  the  Hood  Kiver 
district  are  not  only  ideal,  they  are  per- 
fect. The  sea-breeze  that  constantly 
sweeps  up  the  Columbia  River  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  150  miles  to  the  westward, 
ameliorates  the  climatic  conditions  to 
just  the  right  degree  of  temperature,  and 
the  breezes  from  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains close  by  preserve,  during  the  entire 
summer,  the  coolness  of  atmosphere  that 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
apple  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  flavor,  texture  and  keeping  quality. 
The  continual  sunshine  during  the  grow- 
ing season  adds  the  finishing  touches  of 
color  to  the  king  of  fruits. 

The  soil  is  volcanic  ash  and  decom- 
posed lava  from  the  now  extinct  volcano 
of  Mt.  Hood,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the 
mineral  and  chemical  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  produce  apples  that  for  excellence 
in  every  respect  have  never  been  excelled 
by  any  other  fruit  section  of  the  world. 

The  climate  is  wonderfully  healthy, 
never  being  very  warm  in  summer,  nor 


cold  in  winter,  with  an  average  of  only 
nine  days  during  the  warm  season  when 
the  temperature  is  higher  than  ninety 
degrees.  The  water  is  pure  and  the 
scenery  is  beautiful.  The  rainfall  is 
about  thirty  inches  per  year  and  the 
continual  melting  of  snow  from  Mt. 
Hood  supplies  sub-irrigation  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  a  vigorous  tree  and  a 
bounteous  crop.  Hood  River,  in  addition, 
has  a  splendid  irrigation  system,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  fruit  growers,  which 
affords  protection  if  a  year  should  ever 
be  so  dry  that  the  orchards  would  require 
irrigation.  It  is  one  district  where  fruit 
can  be  grown  without  irrigation,  b\it  where 
the  fruit  grower  can  irrigate  abundantly 
when  he  considers  it  necessary. 

The  fruit  grower  of  Hood  River  has  set 
tlie  pace  for  high-class  workmanship,  and 
is  held  up  as  a  model  to  every  other  fruit- 
growing section  in  the  world;  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  an  example  that 
every  other  apple-growing  section  is  striv- 
ing to  equal.  In  fact,  so  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  has  the  Hood  River  apple  grow- 
er done  his  work  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union 
brand  is  sold  on  its  reputation,  with  a 
guarantee  that  is  good  all  over  the  world. 
A  director  of  the  union  of  another  fruit 
section,  who  spent  several  months  in  Eng- 
land last  year,  stated  that  the  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers'  Union  bra'nd  was  the  only 
pack  of  fruit  that  was  sold  on  the  English 
auction  market  where  the  buyer  and  ^bid- 
der had  such  confidence  in  the  quality  and 
grade  that  they  made  their  purchases  with- 
out opening  a  box  to  examine  the  contents. 
Hood  River  Valley  believes  in  co-opera- 
tion.    Its  growers  are  united,  working  in 
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haniiouy,  and  nearly  every  orchardist  is 
a  member  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Union.  It  is  the  one  district  in  the 
world  where  the  fruit  growers  own  and 
control  their  own  warehouses,  cold  storage 
plants  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  or- 
chardists  of  Hood  River  have  become  pros- 
perous and  are  healthy,  happy  and  con- 
tented. The  population  is  8,216.  The 
Valley  is  provided  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  that  are  necessary  to 
make  country  life  attractive.  Good 
churches,  graded  public  schools,  electric 
lights,  telephone  lines,  rural  mail  deliv- 
eries, good  roads,  good  finiit  warehouses, 
cold  storage  plants,  a  commercial  club, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  university  club, 
composed  of  120  members,  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  its  members  being  fruit  grow- 
ers, which  is  a  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  men  of  intelligence  and 
education  are  engaged  in  apple-growing  in 
Hood  River  Valley.  In  the  sliort  space 
of  ten  years  the  Hood  River  apple  has 
become  known  in  every  mart,  in  every 
nation  in  the  wide  world.  On  the  menus 
of  the  principal  cafes,  on  the  Trans-At- 
lantic liners,  on  the  Pullman  diners,  the 
Hood  River  apple  in  season  can  always  be 
found. 

Hood  Rive.r  is  a  specialty  valley.  Only 
two  fruits  are  grown  to  any  extent.  Straw- 
berries and  apples.  Of  the  strawberries, 
but  one  variety  is  grown,  the  Clark's  Seed- 
ling. Of  the  apples  only  two  varieties  are 
grown  to  any  commercial  extent,  the 
Spitzenbergs  and  Newtons.  Theso  two 
varieties  compose  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
present  planted  area.  No  other  fruit  coun- 
try specializes  so  exclusively  as  the  Hood 
River  district. 

Hood  River  orchardists  thoroughly  cul- 
tivate and  sy.'^ternatically  spray.  The  crop 
is  handled  with  care  in  every  detail.  Each 
apple  is  picked  by  hand,  placed  in  a  pick- 
ing basket,  not  dropped.  In  the  packing- 
house the  apples  are  carefully  sorted,  grad- 
ed and  wiped.  Each  apple  is  wrapped  in 
paper  on  which  is  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union  stamp.  The  apples  are 
packed  in  layers,  in  boxes,  with  paper  be- 
tween each  layer  and  the  boxes  lined  with 
paper.  Every  apple  in  a  box  is  exactly 
the  same  size  as  every  other  apple,  and 
all  boxes  are  packed  with  this  uniformity. 
The  end  of  the  box  is  marked  with  the 
variety  of  apple  and  the  number  of  apples 


the  box  contains.  On  the  end  of  the  box 
also  is  placed  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union  label,  which  reads  thus: 
"Extra  Fancy  Spitzenbergs,  Hood  River 
Apples,  Grown  at  Hood  River;  Packed 
and  Shipped  by  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon."  So 
carefully  is  this  pack  put  up,  and  so  sys- 
tematically is  the  work  done,  that  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  guar- 
antees every  box  that  it  ships.  Carloads 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  transit  and  paid 
for  before  the  buyer  ever  sees  the  con- 
tents. In  fact.  Hood  River  apples  have 
become  so  famous  and  the  confidence  in 
the  Hood  River  brand  is  so  great  that  for 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  191U, 
the  entire  crop  of  Hood  River  Valley  has 
been  sold  in  August  when  the  apples  are 
still  on  the  trees,  and  two  months  before 
they  are  ready  to  be  picked  and  packed. 

The  Hood  River  apple  grower  feels  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  from  $300  to  $700 
an  acre  average  net  profit  can  be  realized 
per  year.  From  $300  to  $700  per  acre 
net  profit  allows  considerable  margin,  for 
the  reason  that  the  average  profit  will  vary 
in  different  seasons  as  crops  may  vary  in 
fullness,  and  different  individuals  will  get 
different  results,  consequently  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  conservative  estimates  of  the 
average  profits  per  year,  but  probably  $500 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate.  Great 
results  do  not  require  either  smartness  or 
shrewdness  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  but 
they  do  require  intelligence,  industry  and 
close  application.  There  are  probably  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  orchard  land 
which  have  not  yet  been  cleared.  Such 
land  can  be  secured  at  about  $100  per 
acre.  It  will  cost  from  about  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  clear.  About 
fifty  dollars  per  acre  to  set  with  trees  and 
about  twenty-five  dollars  annually  per  acre 
to  care  for  the  orchard  for  the  first  five 
years.  It  will  begin  to  bear  at  five  years. 
After  that  the  expense  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  age  and  as  the  quantity  of  fruit 
to  be  harvested  increases.  But  the  annual 
extra  expense  is  moderate. 

Trees  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  very 
much  the  fifth  year,  in  fact,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  After  the  fifth 
year  the  grower  can  conservatively  esti- 
mate getting  the  following  yields:  The 
sixth  year,  one  box  per  tree;  the  seventh 
year,   two  boxes;   the  eighth  year,  three 
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boxes;  the  ninth  year,  four  boxes;  the 
tenth  year,  five  boxes ;  after  that  from  five 
to  seven  boxes  per  year. 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  apple  growing  here,  I  will 
take  the  case  of  A.  I.  Mason,  who  came  to 
Oregon  from  Missouri,  and  at  various 
periods  of  his  life  had  been  a  school  teach- 
er, a  carpenter  and  a  mail  carrier.  In 
1896  he  came  to  Hood  River  with  $650, 
and  bought  a  piece  of  land,  covered  with 
heavy  timber,  for  which  he  paid  $9.25  per 
acre.  From  him  I  have  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Clearing  and  preparing 
the  land  for  setting  cost  $4U  per  acre  (the 
same,  however,  at  the  present  time,  on  ac- 
count of  increased  wages,  would  cost  about 
$60,  and  heavy  clearing  would  probably 
cost  as  much  as  $100  per  acre) ;  setting 
cost,  $6.50  per  acre.  The  increased  price 
of  trees  would  make  the  cost  of  setting 
about  $14  per  acre  at  the  present  time.  On 
account  of  inexperience  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Mason  make  some  mistakes  in 
selection  of  varieties,  which  were  costly. 
At  the  time  he  located  in  Hood  River  there 
were  but  few  resident  orchardists  and  con- 
sequently his  blunders  are  pardonable, 
but  such  mistakes  as  Mr.  Mason  made  are 
entirely  unnecessary  at  the  present  time, 
because  there  are  hundreds  of  well-inform- 
ed men  in  the  orchard  business  in  Hood 
River  Valley  who  would  gladly  give  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary;  as  how 
to  prepare  the  soil,  plant  the  trees,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  mistakes  that  Mr.  Mason 
made  in  varieties  in  his  orchard,  it  was 
fully  eight  years  before  he  was  even  with 
the  world.  His  crop  return  the  ninth 
year  was  $795  per  acre,  the  tenth  year  it 
was  $250,  and  the  eleventh  year  was  $1,- 
260,  this  being  the  gross  average  on  the 
entire  acreage,  including  the  part  of  his 
orchard  which  had  been  top  worked  (re- 
grafted  to  proper  varieties)  and  which  was 
consequently  about  five  years  behind  in 
bearing.  However,  Mr.  Mason's  gross  re- 
turn per  acre  averaged  $768  for  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  years.  The  fifteen 
acres  of  top-grafted  trees,  with  tops  six 
years  old  and  roots  eleven  years  old,  aver- 
aged $630  per  acre  in  the  eleventh  year. 

In  1896  the  United  States  produced 
sixty-nine  million  barrels  of  apples.  In 
1904-5-6  the  average  was  approximately 
forty-five  million  barrels.    In  1907-8-9-10 


the  average  was  from  twenty-five  million 
to  thirty  million  barrels.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  increasing  rapid- 
ly, while  the  production  of  apples  dimin- 
ished, and  as  innumerable  new  markets, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  being  de- 
veloped every  year,  this  does  not  look  like 
ovei'-production,  nothwithstanding  the  cry 
of  some  of  those  pessimists  who  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  apple  market. 
The  apple  is  as  staple  a  fruit  food  as  wheat 
a  grain  food.  Everybody  eats  apples,  and 
more  consumers  are  born  every  year;  but 
the  area  of  land  suitable  for  producing  the 
best  and  longest^keeping  apples  is  limited, 
and  the  number  of  growers  who  will  pro- 
duce a  successful  commercial  orchard  is 
btill  more  limited,  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  planting  of  apple  orchards. 

The  new  plantings  are  not  a  menace, 
not  only  because  markets  are  also  extend- 
ing, but  because,  as  is  a  well-known  fact, 
only  ten  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
orchard  plantings  ever  make  commercial 
orchards.  People  are  not  generally  aware 
of  the  fact  that  extensive  planting  began 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  has  continued 
ever  since,  yet  the  maximum  crop  of  ap- 
ples was  attained  back  in  1896.  We  are 
not  alarmed  at  the  enormous  promotion  of 
apple-tree  planting  by  real  estate  dealers 
and  inexperienced  growers  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  Northwest.  Bad  climatic 
conditions,  improper  soil,  neglect,  and 
other  unfavorable  conditions,  will  do  their 
work  to  bring  about,  as  ever,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  there  is  always  a  market 
for  the  "fittest." 

How  ignorant  we  are  still  about  the 
fruit  industry  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  for  eight  years  nearly  every  apple 
dealer  in  the  United  States  has  persist- 
ently and  forcibly  informed  us  that  Am- 
erica would  never  buy  and  consume  the 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  yet  during 
March  of  the  present  year  our  union  sold 
more  than  10,000  boxes  of  Newtowns  at 
$1.50  a  box  net,  f.o.b.  Hood  River,  to  be 
shipped  to  different  cities  of  this  country. 
Heretofore  the  bulk  of  the  Northwest  ap- 
ple crop  has  been  disposed  of  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Recently,  how^ever,  the 
Northwest  has  discovered  that  with  small 
effort  other  markets  can  be  found  all  over 
the  country. 


Delicacies    Made  With 
Buttermilk 


By 


Elmo  lont  Locke  in  "Good  Housekeeping" 


BUTTERMILK  has  recently  sprung 
into  popular  favor  as  a  beverage 
to  the  great  gain  of  health,  one  must 
believe,  if  the  high  praise  given  it  by  the 
best  medical  authorities  are  to  be  accept- 
ed. It  is  claimed  that  French  physicians 
prescribe  buttermilk  for  babies  when  sweet 
milk  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  some- 
times it  agrees  with  invalids  when  other 
nourishment  cannot  be  retained  on  the 
stomach.  Buttermilk  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  people  troubled  with  gout  or 
rheumatism  and  for  those  with  liver 
troubles.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  by 
nearly  all  cooks,  but  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  a  greater  variety 
of  dishes. 

Buttermilk  Soup. 

Take  as  much  good  fresh  buttermilk  as 
you  want  of  the  soup,  put  it  in  a  kettle 
or  pan  on  top  of  the  stove,  where  it  will 
heat  but  not  scorch.  Stir  it  occasionally 
until  it  boils,  then  add  sago  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  desired,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
A  few  currants  or  raisins  that  have  been 
stewed  until  soft  may  be  added,  and  will 
be  a  great  improvement.  The  soup  should 
not  boil  long  enough  to  curdle. 

Buttermilk  Yeast. 

Perhaps  some  who  do  not  have  hops 
would  like  to  make  buttermilk  yeast.  To 
one  cupful  of  the  buttermilk  add  enough 
cornmeal  to  make  rather  stiff  cakes,  hav- 
ing previously  added  to  the  meal  ;One 
yeast  cake  that  has  been  crumbled  fine. 


Or,  it  may  be  started  by  adding  a  few 
spoonsful  of  liquid  yeast.  Make  into 
cakes,  and  dry  thoroughly.  A  windy, 
sunny  day  is  best  for  making,  as  they 
will  then  dry  more  rapidly.  Use  the 
same  as  other  yeast. 

Buttermilk  Bread. 

Heat  two  cupsful  of  sour  buttermilk 
until  warm  but  not  hot,  add  one  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  two  teaspoonsful  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  enough  warm 
flour  to  form  a  soft  dough.  Knead  well, 
let  it  rise,  then  knead  again,  put  into 
grease  pans,  let  rise  again,  then  bake  for 
about  one  hour. 

Quick  Buttermilk  Bread. 

Sift  together  one  pint  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  level  teaspoonsful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda.  Stir  it  into  one  cupful  of 
buttermilk.  Make  into  a  loaf,  score  it 
across,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Buttermilk  Biscuits. 

To  one  cupful  of  buttermilk  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  three  tablespoonsful  of 
butter,  and  sifted  flour  to  make  a  dough. 
Knead  until  smooth  and  elastic  as  for 
light  bread.  Roll  out  one  half-inch  thick, 
cut  out,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
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Buttermilk  Spoon  Biscuit. 

One  quart  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  soda  and  salt,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  soft  butter,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  batter.  Drop  into  hot  gem 
pans  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Buttermilk  Corn  Bread. 

One  pint  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  one  well  beaten  egg, 
one  heaping  pint  of  cornmeal.  One 
heaping  tablcspoonful  of  sugar  may  be 
added  if  liked.  Bake  in  a  dripping  pan 
or  gem  pans,  in  a  quick  oven. 

Buttermilk  Piecrust. 

One  cupful  of  buttermilk,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sour  cream,  one-half  teaspoonful 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  and  flour  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Make  out  and  bake  as  any 
piecrust. 

Buttermilk  Pie. 

One  and  one-half  cupsful  of  buttermilk, 
one  heaping  cupful  of  sugar  one  cupful  of 
chopped  raisins,  one  tablespoonful  of 
strong  vinegar,  two  well  beaten  eggs,  one 
and  one-half  teaspoonsful  of  flour  or  corn- 
starch, one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon and  cloves,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Bake  in  two  crusts,  which  .should  be  rich 
and  flaky.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
two  pies.  I 

Buttermilk  Shortcake. 

One  pint  of  rich,  fresh  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  graham  flour  to  hake  a  toler- 
ably stiff  batter.  Bake  in  two  jelly-cake 
tins  in  a  bri.sk  oven.  When  done,  split 
and  butter  them,  and  spread  with  any 
kind  of  sauce  or  fresh  fruit,  ma.shed  and 
sweetened,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold, 
with  cream. 


Buttermilk  Cake. 

Two  cupfuls  of  C.  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
butter,  two  cupsful  of  buttermilk,  two  lev- 
el teaspoons  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves  and  nutmeg,  one  cupful  each  of 
seeded  raisins  and  currants,  and  flour  to 
make  a  not  too  stiff  batter. 

Buttermilk  Gingerbread. 

One  large  cupful  of  molasses,  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  two-thirds  cupful  of  butter- 
milk, fill  it  up  with  -shortening,  two  tea- 
spoon.sful  of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  and  flour  to  make 
it  not  too  stiff  to  run. 

Buttermilk  Cookies. 

Cream,  two  cupsful  of  sugar  and  one 
cupful  of  butter,  add  one  cupful  of  butter- 
milk, one  teaspoonful  of  .soda,  .spices  or 
flavoring  to  taste,  and  flour  sufficient  to 
roll. 
Mulled  Buttermilk.  l 

Heat  five  cupsful  of  fresh  buttermilk  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  stir  in  one  .spoon- 
ful of  flour  rubbed  smooth  with  one-half 
of  buttermilk.  Let  it  boil  to  keep  it  from 
curdling.  If  it  curdles,  do  not  use  it.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cinamon  or  nutmeg.  An- 
other way  to  make  mulled  buttermilk  is  to 
add  a  well-beaten  egg  to  one  pint  of  good, 
fresh  buttermilk,  boiling  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  adding  sugar  and  flavoring  to 
suit. 

Buttermilk  Posset. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  fresh,  sweet 
buttermilk,  adding  noodles,  then  add 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste. 

Buttermilk  Stew  for  Invalids. 

Boil  one  pint  of  biittermilk,  add  a  small 
lump  of  butter,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Or 
add  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  a  tea- 
.spoonful  of  ginger. 


Our  Pattern  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMERS  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 

Note -To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


LADIES'    KITCHEN    APRON. 

44'J8 — This  apron  has  separate  bib  and  skirt.  The 
bib  is  fitted  to  the  figure  and  the  bretelles  extend 
across  the  shoulders.  The  skirt  section  is  gathered 
and  attaclied  to  a  band,  which  also  supports  large 
pockets. 

ico,    cambric,    sateen    and    other   wash 


Gingha 


these   aprons 


bril- 


'^'^ZP, 


Pattern  4428  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  For  36  bust  it  requires  3  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

Price  of   pattern   10  cents. 
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CHILDREN'S  DRESS. 

49'J7— This  dress  offers  some  very  pretty  novelties 
of  design.  The  fronts  are  extended  at  the  shoulders 
by  Gibson  pleats  and  in  the  centre  of  the  front  are 
two  small  box-pleats  ending  in  a  point  at  the  yoke 
and  continuing  down  the  front  of  the  skirt.  In  the 
back  the  skirt  is  simply  gathered  into  a  belt.  The 
sleeves  are  pretty  little  puffs,  finished  by  a  band, 
and  the  yoke  is  cut  out  square  and  outlined  by 
contrasting  material.  In  cold  weather  this  dress 
could  be  worn   with  a  guimpe. 


4927 


Chains,  foulard  and  light-weight  woolens  will  de- 
velop  prettily   in   this   style. 

Pattern  4927  Is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Four-year  size  requires  2^4  yards  of  material  36 
inches   wide. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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MISSES'    COAT. 
5626 — This   double-breasted   coat  has  a  very   hand- 
some   finish    at    the    necic,    where    there   are    double 
revers.     The  back  has  a  panel,  with  tuck  edges,   the 
sl'jeves  are  set  in    plain   at  the   shoulder. 


LADIES'    AND    MISSES'    NIGHT    GOWN. 

5623 — In  this  night  gown  we  have  a  plain  model, 
with  a  straight  yoke  across  both  front  and  back, 
the  skirts  attached  along  the  lower  edge.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  small  turnover  collar  and  the 
bishop  sleeves  end  in  a  band  cuff. 


5(b23 


This  coat  can  be  made  of  velvet,  corduroy,  tweed, 
leversible  cloth   i\ud   of  many   of  the  new  c:oakint;3. 

The  pattern  5625  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium   size  requires  3%   yards   of  54-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  liy  seadin?  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Not  only  thin  wash  fabrics,  such  as  muslin,  long- 
cloth  and  the  like,  are  used  for  these  gowns,  but 
also   outing   flannel   and   albatross. 

The  pattecn  5623  is  cut  in  sizes  30  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of 
3G-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  Iff 
cents  to  the  oflice  of  this  paper. 
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A    SHIRREn    AND    TUCKED    SKIRT. 

4907 — Slender  women  especially  will  welcome  the 
shirred  skirt.  It  is  said  that  fashions  are  always 
designed  for  slender  women,  and  in  this  instance  at 
least  it  is  so.  The  full  shirring  around  the  hips, 
while  requiring  to  fashion's  renuirement  for  snug- 
ness  :it   the  top,   gives   a   suil(i(M\   fullness   just  at   the 


curve  of  the  hip  which  is  very  graceful.  In  the 
soft  silks  which  one  sees  everywhere,  messaline, 
foulard,  pongee  and  the  like,  the  shirred  model  will 
be  a  success.     The  skirt   has   seven   gores. 

Pattern  4907  is  cut  in  five  sizes  for  women  from 
22  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  To  make  it  in  med- 
ium size  will  require  5%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  if  there  is  no  up  or  down  in   weave  or  figure. 

Price  of   pattern   10  cents. 


LADIES'    COAT    SLEEVES. 


6540 — Many  a  coat  can  be  used  a  third 
the  sleeves  are  brought  up-to-date,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  good  model  in  the  style  of  the  hour  at 
hand,   so  that  it  may   be  used   as  needed. 


The  sleeves  illust/ated  herewith  show  the  accepted 
modes.  They  are  made  in  two  pieces,  one  with  a 
little  fullness  at  the  top,  and  the  other  with  none 
at  all. 

Whatever  material  is  used  for  coat  may  serve  for 
the  sleeve  as  well. 

The  pattern,  5540,  is  cut  in  sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  Medium  size  requires  for  either  sleeve 
^4 -yard   of  50-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
<  cuts  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


LADIES'    SHIRRED    WAIST. 

4905 — Most  unexpectedly  shirred  styles  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  as  they  show  to  advantage 
in  soft  and  sheer  fabrics,  it  is  fair  to  predict  that 
they  will  become  very  fashionable.  Several  possi- 
bilities are  offered  in  the  waist  illustrated.  If  a 
plain  waist  be  desired  there  is  a  plain  yoke  with 
tlie  material  shirred  below  it,  and  drawn  into  a  belt 
in  both  back  and  front.  With  such  a  waist  the 
puffed  sleeve,  with  gauntlet  cuff  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  is  worn,  and  the  bretelle  trimming  may  be 
used   or   omitted   as  preferred. 


5540 


For  a  more  dressy  waist  the  yoke  may  be  cut 
away  and  the  sleeve  made  elbow  length.  In  this 
case  the  bretelles  become  a  very  ornamental  fea- 
ture of  the  waist  and  should  by  all  means  be  re- 
tained. 

Marquisette,  foulard,  messaline  and  other  soft 
weaves  are  suitable. 

Pattern  4005  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  36 
inches  wide  if  made  as  shown  in  the  small  view, 
or  3\i  yards  of  36-inch  fabric  and  2  yards  of  trim- 
ming if  made   as   shown   on   the  large  figure. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


The  Dress  Department 


This  view  show 
of  dressing-,  is  ai 
to  the  side. 


how  tlie  hair,   in  the  latest  mode 
anged    in    front,    the   coil    coming 


New  York  lingerie  model,  showing  new  features. 
The  waist  is  of  eyelet-embroidered  batiste.  The 
plain  sleeve  %  long  "and  finished  by  a  lace  frill.  The 
graduated  side  jabot  is  of  lace  put  in  under  a  band 
of  Cluny.  The  yoke  is  of  Cluny  and  eyelet.  Crochet 
buttons  and  cord  loops  also  decorate  the  front.  The 
newest  feature  is  the  Poiret  frill  of  lace  put  above 
the  waist  line  and  falling  over  the  top  of  the  skirt. 


On  the  right,  collar  and  jabot  of  Swiss  muslin, 
trimmed  with  old  rose  silk  applique.  The  other 
collar  and  jabot  is  of  Swiss  muslin,  embroidered 
in     Swiss    guipure   effect 
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Dainty  Garments  for  the  Children. 
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One-piece  dress  of  grey  and  white  striped  velvet 
and  soft  twilled  grey  satin,  showing  lap  over  tunic, 
opening  to  reveal  underskirt  of  velvet.  The  waist 
crosses  surplice  fashion  under  deep  revers,  and  the 
long  fitting  plain  sleeves  are  slashed  on  the  inner 
arm. 


Tarty  gown  of  white  net  over  white  satin.  The 
waist  made  over  a  scarf  bordered  chiffon  and  shows 
a  novel  drapery  edged  with  narrow  frills  of  the 
net,  the  sleeves  having  the  same  trimming.  The 
narrow  skirt  is  fulled  onto  the  waist  and  is  trimmed 
with  narrow  frills  to  give  a  tunic  effect. 
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Some  Gift  Suggestions 


Child's  boxed   toilet  set,  containing  fomb,   brushes, 
powder    pulT,    teething    ring    uud    rattle,   etc.  Bags  are  wonderful   in   their  richness.     This  man- 

darin bag  Is  fashion's  adaptation  from  Oriental  of- 
ficialdom in  which  the  bird  or  animal  on  the  front 
indicates    the   rank    of  the   owner. 


Novelties 

in 

Dolls 


Tedd.T    bear    niufC. 


THE  DRESS  DEPARTMENT 

Some  Coat  Ideas 


12:3 


Suit  of  broadcloth.  Length  of  coat,  28  Inches; 
has  a  pointed  shawl  collar,  trimmed  with  pan  vel- 
vet and  braid,  with  a  silk  tassel.  The  long  lapels 
are  of  pan  velvet  and  silk  braid.  The  jacket  is 
fastened  with  a  five-button  cluster  frog.  The  cuff 
is  made  of  velvet  and  braid,  which  matches  the 
collar.  The  jacket  is  lined  throughout  with  satin. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  fancy  braid,  and  a  five- 
button  cluster  to  match  the  jacket.  This  skirt  has 
the    new    one-sided    effect 


Coat  of  corded  seal,  has  black  moire  shawl  collar 
and  long  lapels  of  same.  The  bottom  corners  are 
cut  round.  Has  narrow  strips  running  up  each  side 
of  the  front  opening,  and  a  wide  strip  of  the  same 
material  as  the  body  on  the  bottom,  with  the  cords 
running  horizontally.  The  garment  is  closed  by 
loops   of   cord   and    three   large   covered   buttons. 


OVEMBER 
NTHE 
FARM 


By  Grasmere 


Finish  the   Ploughing. 

PLOUGHING  will  be  done  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  during  almost  the  whole 
month.  If  there  are  signs  of  an 
early  winter,  rush  the  ploughing  through, 
as  it  does  not  pay  to  neglect  it.  Many 
fields,  badly  infested  with  thistles,  have 
been  largely  freed  from  them  by  plough- 
ing in  iSTovember.  This  turns  the  roots 
up  to  the  frost  and  weakens  the  plant, 
which  early  cultivation  in  the  spring  com- 
pletes.' Many  farmers  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  ridge  up  the  land,  the  last  time. 
This  allows  of  drainage  and  frost  action 
on  the  soil  and  plant  life.  The  land  in- 
tended for  summer  fallow  should  be 
ploughed,  if  possible,  as  also  should  the 
hoe  crop  land.  It  is  not  wise  to  harrow 
the  land  after  the  la.st  ploughing. 

Nurse  the  Wheat. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  fall  wheat  field  is  well  drained. 
The  ditches  should  be  cleaned  out  before 
the  ground  freezes.     If  possible   a  great 


deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  a  light  sow- 
ing of  lime  or  land  plaster  this  month.  It 
seems  to  give  the  soil  that  sharpness  that 
enables  the  plant  to  better  withstand  the 
shocks  of  the  winter,  especially  on  old 
soils. 

Save  the  Apples. 

All  apples  .should  be  taken  from  the  or- 
chards and  put  in  their  winter  quarters. 
The  storage  room  should  be  well  ventilat- 
ed and  free  from  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  wise  to  whitewash  the  cellar  be- 
fore putting  the  fruit  in.  Apples  will  keep 
best  in  a  temperature  of  35  degrees.  It 
does  not  pay  to  leave  wormy,  spotted,  or 
damaged  apples  with  the  good  ones,  as  the 
fungus  develops  so  rapidly  that  a  great 
many  apples  are  spoiled  by  this  careless- 
ness. Many  farmers  keep  their  Spys  and 
Baldwins  for  spring  use  in  a  first  class  con- 
dition by  wrapping  each  apple  in  paper. 
For  home  use  every  household  should 
have  good  dessert  apples  as  well  as  a  good 
cooking  variety.    There  should  be  no  lack 
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of  apples  on  the  home  table.  Our  Can- 
adian hotels  are  woeful  sinners  in  this  re- 
gard. _^  I 

Take  Care  of  the  Pullets. 

November  is  a  month  when  the  early 
hatched  pullets  begin  to  lay,  if  they  are 
given  proper  treatment.  The  principal 
things  to  observe  are  freedom  from 
draughts  and  dampness  in  the  roosting 
pens,  and  thorough  cleanliness.  They 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather 
when  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  Put  cotton  in 
the  south  windows,  instead  of  glass,  and 
good  results  will  follow.  Do  not  over-feed. 
It  is  wise  also  to  throw  the  feed  in  coarse 
straw  in  the  barnyard,  so  that  tlie  hens 
will  have  to  work  for  it.  We  think  the 
feeding  of  meat  to  hens  is  overdone  by 
many  people. 

Care  of  the  Horses. 

Too  much  thought  cannot  be  given  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  farm  horses  dur- 
ing the  winter.  From  a  season  of  strenu- 
ous work  they  now  enter  a  long  period  of 
rest,  and  derangements  of  the  animals' 
health  will  surely  follow,  if  no  different 
feeding  regulations  are  made.  One  dan- 
ger that  is  open  to  most  animals  is  that 
of  over-feeding  on  roughage.  A  supply 
of  carrots,  alfalfa,  or  other  clover,  hay, 
oats  and  bran  should  be  kept  on  hand. 
Molasses  feeding  meals  are  now  bringing 
good  results  on  all  kinds  of  stock,  as  they 
assist  in  the  digestion.  Feed  the  colts 
well  for  the  first  year,  as  it  is  a  trying  time 
in  their  lives. 

The  Sheep  Question. 

Canada  has  too  few  sheep.  Prices  this 
year  have  not  been  very  tempting.  Never- 
theless, the  man  with  a  few  is  all  right, 
and  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  these 
during  the  winter.  They  will  run  out 
during  the  whole  month  on  the  farm  and 
oat  up  a  lot  of  bad  weeds.  Be  sure  the 
fields  are  free  from  burrs  before  turning 
in  the  ewes.  It  is  well  to  have  the  lamb- 
ing time  fixed  for  about  the  first  of  May, 
unless  February  lambs  are  wanted  for  the 
aarly  market. 

Care  of  the  Fruit  Trees. 

The  orchard  should  be  cleaned  up  this 
fall  of  all  rubbish.  The  young  trees 
should  be  slightly  banked  with  earth  to 


prevent  the  working  of  the  field  mice, 
which  like  to  make  their  nests  in  the  long 
grass.  Where  there  is  much  trouble  from 
these  and  the  rabbits  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
protecting  jacket  on  each  tree.  A  piece 
of  building  paper  or  tar  paper  to  extend 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  up  the  tree  has 
been  used  with  success  by  many. 

Destroy  Garden  Rubbish. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  gather  all  the  garden 
rubbish  together  and  burn  it  this  month. 
The  garden  then  should  be  ploughed  and 
manure  thrown  over  the  surface  liberally. 
Cover  the  strawberry  bed  with  straw  light- 
ly. Many  farmers  are  now  making  as 
high  as  $800  per  year  out  of  the  straw- 
berry patch.  The  parsnips  can  stay  in 
their  bed  till  spring.  Cabbages  should  be 
tidcen  to  their  storehouse  this  month.  Set 
them  in  sand  in  a  cool  place  or  else  bank 
them  over  a  hole  in  the  cellar. 

Protect  the  Rose  Bush. 

To  protect  rose  bushes  for  the  winter, 
the  best  way  is  to  get  some  good  rich  soil 
or  sod  and  make  a  mound  eight  or  nine 
inches  about  each  plant,  and  a  litth'  later, 
put  some  coarse  manure  over  the  mounds. 
It  is  best,  though,  to  wait  till  the  ground 
is  nicely  frozen.  Most  of  the  plant  will 
be  winter-killed  down  to  the  prof^.cting 
litter,  but  this  does  not  harm,  as  the  plant 
should  bo  pruned  down  anyway  to  get 
good  strong  blooms. 

For  the  Bees. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  only 
good  strong  colonies  saved  for  wintering. 
These  should  be  protected  from  the  winds 
and  suns  by  storage  either  in  a  dark  cool 
cellar  or  by  packing  around  the  shelter 
out  of  doors.  Feed  the  weak  colony  with 
a  half-and-half  mixture  of  white  sugar 
and  water,  set  in  a  pail  upside-down  above 
the  hives,  into  the  cover  of  which  several 
holes  have  been  punched. 

Pay  Attention  to  the  Home. 

Storm  doors  should  be  put  on  the  farm 
house  this  month.  The  cellar  approach 
should  be  well  protected.  The  cellar  must 
have  good  ventilation.  The  windows  of 
the  house  should  be  provided  with  wea- 
ther strips  or  double  windows.  The  chim- 
nej^s,  where  wood  is  burned,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The  cistern 
should  be  inspected  also.     Make  the  con- 
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veniences  for  the  wife  and  family  as  good 
as  possible,  as  too  many  barbaric  condi- 
tions prevail  in  some  country  homes. 

Pack  the  Water  Pipes. 

The  water  pipes  should  be  carefully 
packed  before  the  real  cold  weather  be- 
gins. The  sooner  it  is  done  the  less  trou- 
ble there  will  be  later  on.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  thaw  out  the  pipes  when 
they  are  once  frozen,  besides,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  pumping  rods  in  a 
general  freeze-up. 

House  the  Stock. 

The  stables  for  the  live  stock  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  made  sweet  and 


A   beautiful   maple   near   Orono,   Ont. 

inviting  for  the  reception  of  the  animals. 
Put  the  stock  in  the  stable  as  soon  as  the 
real  cold  weather  begins.  It  does  not  pay 
to  let  the  animals  shiver  out  of  doors  in 
our  drizzling  November  rains,  as  they  lose 
flesh  rapidly.  See  that  the  windows  are 
clean  and  have  no  broken  lights,  as 
draughts  are  deadly  to  stock.  The  ven- 
tilation pipes  should  be  in  working  order. 
You  cannot  have  too  many  windows  in 
the  stables. 

Protect  the  Implements. 

Arrange  to  have  all  farm  implements 
placed  under  cover  this  month  after  the 
work  is  done.     They  should  be  cleaned 


Are  you   ready  for  the  Fat  Stuck   Show? 

and  oiled  to  prevent  rusting.  A  work 
house  on  the  farm  with  tool  bench  and 
well-kept  tool  chest  is  one  of  the  handiest 
things  for  every  farmer  to  have.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  our  farmers  do  not  get 
manual  training  in  the  schools  and  find 
it  difficult  to  make  even  a  window  sash 
or  a  whipple-tree.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing 
to  get  a  book  on  two  this  fall  on  mechani- 
cal methods  on  the  farm. 

Marketing  the  Fowl. 

Turkeys  ai'e  generally  marketed  this 
month.  They  are  best  fattened  on  corn 
and  wheat,  and  a  very  little  will  do  it. 
The  geese  will  fatten  best  on  corn  when 
running  out  of  doors,  and  only  need  about 
two  weeks  to  put  them  in  first-class  con- 


Take  care   of  the   • 
likely  : 
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The  prairie   faruier   who    starts   into   stock   farming   wi 


lake  a   good   move  this  fall. 


dition.  if  the  fowl  are  killed  for  market 
tho  very  latest  methods  of  preparing  them 
and  plucking  them  should  be  observed, 
as  there  is  always  a  big  price  awaiting  the 
man  with  a  tempting-looking  article. 

The  Potatoes. 

If  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  pits,  a  light 
covering  of  dirt  should  be  put  over  the 
straw  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  and 
more  added  before  the  ground  becomes 
frozen.  After  this,  a  light  covering  of 
coarse  manure  will  be  found  to  be  of  ser- 


vice.    There  is  danger,  of  course,  of  heat- 
ing where  the  covering  is  too  thick. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  in  the 
flower  beds  for  spring  blooming.  After 
they  are  planted  cover  the  ground  over 
with  leaves,  weighted  down  to  prevent 
their  blowing  away.  Every  farm  home 
should  pay  attention  to  its  flower  garden. 
Bulbs  for  winter  blooming  in  the  house 
were  discussed  in  the  last  number  of 
Farmer's. 
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The  Women's  Institutes  have  been  a  big  factor  in 
relieving  farm  life  of  its  drudgery.  That  the  farm 
women  respond  to  the  work  being  done,  is  abundant- 
ly mmxifest  from  the  lively  interest  taken  in  their 
nieetings  all  over  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  the 
movement  now  commands  an  attendance  of  over 
150,000  women  during  the  year. 

The  dignity  of  the  farm  home  has  been  lifted 
lip.  Interest  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the 
liousehold  by  the  650  societies  in  the  Province  with 
their  20,000  members. 

And  a  new  spirit  is  coming  over  the  mothers  of 
our  rural  boys  and  girls. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fits of  a  manual  training  and  this  fact  has  lost  to  the 
farm  in  one  generation  a  large  percentage  of  its 
best  minds  and  of  its  wealth. 

There  is  no  life  so  rich  in  possibilities.  There 
can  be  no  hom,e  with  more  real  comforts. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  some  are  blaming  the  women 
for  the  dnft  away  from   the  farm? 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  and  worth  a  thought. 

In  the  Christmas  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  appear  an  article,  well  illustrated,  from  the  pen 
of  the  best  informed  person  in  Ontario  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  New  Movement  in  the  Women's  Institutes 
in  Ontario  is  the  subject.  Every  woman  should 
read  it. — The  Editor. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Farm  Orchard 


By 
B.  Leslie  Emslie,  P.A.S.L,  F.C.S.,  etc. 

Author  of  "Artificial  Fertilizers,  their  Nature  and  Use;"*     ''The  Stassfurt  Potash  Salts;  ' 
"  Fertilizing  Orchard  and  Garden,"*  etc. 


IT  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Ontario  farmers  who  are  not 
primarily  fruit  growers,  either  passive- 
ly neglect  or  actively  abuse  their  orchards, 
evidently  assuming  that  the  area  occupied 
by  the  apple  trees  is  practically  so  much 
waste  land,  or  only  valuable  to  the  extent 
of  its  capacity  to  produce  a  supplementary 
crop  such  as  corn  or  cereals. 

A  passively  neglected  orchard  is  one 
which  receives  neither  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, spraying  nor  fertilizing. 

An  actively  abused  orchard  is  one 
which  receives  cultivation,  not  with  the 
object,  however,  of  benefiting  the  fruit 
trees,  but  as  a  preparation  for  growing  a 
crop  of  cereals  or  corn,  which  rob  the  soil 
of  the  plant  food,  so  much  needed  by  the 
trees. 

When  a  farmer  mentions  that  he  has 
had  a  poor  crop  in  his  orchard,  he  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  the  poor  yield  of 
apples,  but  to,  what  in  his  estimation,  is  a 
much  more  serious  deficiency,  a  low  yield 
of  grain  and  straw. 

While  this  state  of  matters  still  obtains 
to  an  unfortunate  degree,  the  outlook  is 
more  hopeful  and  many  farmers  have 
been  brought  to  realize  that  the  orchard, 
when  properly  cultivated,  pruned,  spray- 
ed, and  fertilized,  has  become  one  of  the 

"Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  w 


chief  revenue  producers  on  the  farm.  In 
this  respect  valuable  service  has  been 
rendered  the  farmer  during  the  past  few 
years  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  corps  of  District 
Representatives,  who  have  carried  out 
numerous  striking  demonstrations  in  ne- 
glected Ontario  orchards. 

Probably  many  of  these  orchards  when 
in  the  flush  of  youth  produced  highly 
profitable  yields,  but  as  the  years  passed 
no  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  fertility 
drawn  and  removed  from  the  soil  by 
numerous  crops  of  apples,  and  in  time  the 
trees  became  almost  or  entirely  barren, 
whereas  with  proper  treatment  they 
might  then  have  been  producing  larger 
yields  than  ever.  At  this  juncture  the 
farmer,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  soil  fertility,  plants  another  crop  in 
the  orchard,  thus  effectually  removing  any 
available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  which  has 
not  yet  come  within  reach  of  the  tree 
roots.  Many  such  orchards,  now  in  a 
dormant  state,  only  require  to  be  cultivat- 
ed and  fertilized,  the  trees  pruned  and 
sprayed  in  order  to  produce  immediate 
and  highly  profitable  returns.  Fertilizing 
is  a  most  important  matter,  as  fertility  is 
usually  the  limiting  factor  in  producing 
results  on  these  long  neglected  orchards. 

riter  at  1105  Temple  Building,  Toronto. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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An  application  of  200  lbs.  Muriate  of 
Potash  and  400  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate,  or 
finely  gr  and  Bone  Meal  per  acre  applied 
broader  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring  has 
usually  produced  wonderful  results.  If  a 
crop  of  clover  is  grown  and  ploughed 
under,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply 
any  Nitrogen  artificially  and  humus  will 
also  be  added  to  the  soil   by  this   means,     ciprocate. 


Failing  this,  an  application  of  barnyard 
manure  should  be  made  at  least  every 
thirH  year,  supplemented  by  an  annual 
application  of  150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre,  the  latter  being  applied  in  Spring, 
say  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Give  your  orchard  a  chance;  it  will  re- 


Falla water  Apples  in  the  Orchard  of  W.  H.  Starr,  Chipman's  Corners,  X.S. 
Showing  effects  of  thorough  spraying  and  fertilizing. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advettisera. 
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Can  Be  Depended  Upon  at  All  Times 


If  you  possess  a  GOURLAY  Piano  there's  no 
need  to  send  for  a  tuner  whenever  you  expect 
company,  nor  apologize  for  your  piano's  short- 
comings when  a  friend  sits  down  to  play. 

The  GOURLAY  non- varying  end-wood 
pin -block  system  of  construction  provides  a 
bearing  from  the  tuning  pin  right  to  the  iron  plate 
that  is  non-varying  sectional  end-wood.  Hence  the 
need  for  tuning  even  under  severe  climatic  changes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  your  certain  pleasure 
in  its  exceptional  tone  quality  assured. 

"Write  for  Booklet  7,  which  gives  the  names  of 
4000  Gourlay  Piano  Purchasers. 


I 


GOURLAY,  WINTER  St  LEEMING 

155    YONGE    ST,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


11 


Reading  advertisement 


protitable  to  you. 
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"The  Piano  Beautiful" 

Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

TIE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIAN9 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co., 

Limited 
4  QDEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN    W.    WOOOHAM.    General    Manager 
Agents  In  Canada  for  Chlckering  &  Sons'  Pianos 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar   Trouble.      Look 

like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 

The    Ideal   Collar  for  every   kind    of 

weather. 

Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 

instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 

TRY   THEM   YOURSELF 

Collars— 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs— 50C. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54  .56  Frcuer  Aotme  TORONTO 


^ 


^^^^ 


Energetic  Farm   Boys 

who  are  willing  to  work  a  few 
hours  each  day  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial income  each  week  by 
joining  the  circulation  organiza- 
tion of  "Fanner's  Magazine." 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  secure  a 
few  subscriptions  to  "Farmer's 
Magazine"  from  the  tarmers  in 
your  district,  for  which  we  pay 
you  liberally. 

Be  the  first  in  your  locality  to 
commence,  and  yovi  are  certain  of 
success. 

Previous  experience  is  unneces- 
sary.    We  show  you  how. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy 
and   Supplies 

FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave. 
TORONTO,         CAN. 
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New   Things   for  Old 

Take  stock  some  afternoon,  of  the  old  things 
you  have  around  the  house  that  you  can  make 
fresh  and  pretty  again,  just  like  new,  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Easy  Home  Dye 

Blouses,  Dresses,  Children's  Frocks, 
Petticoats,  Parasols,  Ribbons,  Silk 
Gloves,  Silk  Scarves,  Fans,  Lace, 
Chiffon,  Straw  Hat  Shapes,  Feath- 
ers, Artificial  Flowers,  Stockings, 
Toques,  Sweaters,  Sashes,  Mittens, 
Curtains,  Cushion  Tops,  Lamp 
Shades — to  all  these  things  and  more  you  can  give  bright, 
fresh,  fadeless  colors,  without  muss,  fuss  or  bother,  with 
one  or  other  of  the  24  shades  of  Maypole  Soap.  Colors, 
lOc,  Black  15c.,  at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free 
booklet,  "  How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L  BENEDICT  &  GO. 

MONTREAL 


Those  are  best  satisfied  who 
spell  camera  : 

K-G-D-A-K. 

Quality  marks  the  goods 
that  bear  the  "Kodak"  trade- 
mark. 

Kodak  cameras,  Kodak  films  and 
the  Kodak  sundries  are  used  by  those 
who  know  photography  best  because 
they  incorporate  every  modern  im- 
provement and  because  honest  work- 
manship has  grown  to  be  a  habit  in 
the    Kodak    factories. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,    it  isn't  a   Kodak. 
CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

Citaloifre,mtth,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


With   Toui,e 
d  save  middleman's  proats. 

Call  or  Write  at  once  to 
W.  WEBER  &  CO.,  27  Gerrard  St.  W. 

I080M0,  ONT. 
Mail  orders  carefully  attendpd  to 


BALDNESS  is  a  HANDICAP 

In  business  and  social  life. 

Toupees   and   Wigs 


Will  Give  Yon 
an  Equal 
Chance 

Prices    .S12.50  to 
S18.0U  for  a  qual- 
ity   usually  pold 
for  $25  to  $50. 
Order    from   the 


Complete  pkg,  atit.  Btias  Ihs  oostnald.    Acta  w&oted 
COLtBTT^^O^^DeDt^Oj^CoUiDgwOOd.  Ol 


DOMIilOM 

W  Money  Orders 

^^   and  Foreign  Cheques 
are  payable 
all  over  the  World. 

They  may  be  sent  in  payment 
of  produce,  tax,  gas  and 
electric  light  bills,  interest  on 
notes  and  mortgages,  insurance 
premiums,  subscriptions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  in  fact  in  payment  of  all 
kinds  of  accounts,  whether  in 
or  out  of  town. 

We  give  you  a  receipt 

and  if  the  remittance  goes 
astray  in  the  mails, 

we  refund  your  money 

or  issue  a  new  order  free  of 
charge. 

TRAVELLERS'    CHEQUES   ISSUED. 

MONEY   SENT   BY 

TELEGRAPH    AND   CABLE. 

When  purchasing  Goods  by  mail, 
ALWAYS  remit  by 

DOMINION    EXPREr;s   Co. 
MONEY  ORDERS 

RATES  FOR  MONEY  ORDERS  : 
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Get 
YourShare 

of  the 

Profits 


Holiday 

Poultry 

Millions  cf  dollars  are  spent  for  poultry  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  What  will  be  your  share 
depends  on  the  condition  of  your  fowls. 
Give  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to  your 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  and  you 
will  have  heavy  fowls  that  bring  top  prices. 

pratts. 

Poultry     Regulator 

aids  digestion,  thus  enabling  the  fowls  to  get  every  bit 
of  nourishment  from  their  feed  and  to  put  on  weight 
quickly.  It  also  prevents  and  cures  the  common 
poultry  ailments. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund  purchase  price  if 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  does  not  show  you  a 
handsome  profit.  Test  it  with  all  or  part  of  your 
fowls,  and  remember  that  it  is  an  unequalled  egg 
producer  also. 

25  Ih.  pails  $2.60  also  In  smaller 
packages  and  1 00  Ih.  bags.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,   write  us. 


Pratts  Roup  Cure  in  25c.  and  50c. 
packages  is  a  positive  preventive 
and    cure    of    this    terrible    disease. 


Oar  1911  edition  Poaltry  Book  mailed  free. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Dept.  66  TORONTO 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  invigorates 
horses,  coWs,   calves,   hogs  and  sheep. 


The  Science  of 
Successful  Selling 

By  WALTER   D.  MOODY 


A  book  on  this  absorbing  subject  by  such  a 
master  hand  as  Walter  D.  Moody,  Business 
Manager  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
interest.  In  it  the  author  analyzes  the  salesman's 
emotions,  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  his  difficulties 
and  tells  just  how  to  overcome  them.  How  to 
approach  men ;  how  to  create  and  develop  the 
compelling  personality,  the  genial  address,  the 
engagmg  presence  of  the  energetic  business-getter; 
how  to  attract,  convince  and  sell  a  prospective 
customer  under  adverse  conditions ;  how  enmity 
may  be  turned  into  friendship,  interest  into  desire 
and  sales  into  permanent  custom— and  scores  of 
kindred  themes  are  presented  in  forceful  and  un- 
mistakable language  in  the  pages  of  ''Men 
Who    Sell   Things." 

Some   Comments   of  the  Press 

"Mr.  Moody  analyzi^$  the  technique  of  his  profession  with 
the  precision  that  is  born  of  knowledge.  He  shows  the  weak 
points  which  the  salesman  may  be  expected  to  develop.  He 
suggests  ways  to  neutralize  those  weak  points.  He  names 
the  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in  any  branch 
of  salesmanship.  And  he  indicates  how  these  qualities  may 
be  cultivated  if  they  do  not  already  exist."  —  Jltlanta 
Constitution, 


I  who  sell  things. 
iil  to  be  helpful  to 
-Chicago  Sunday; 


PRICE  ONE    DOLLAR    POSTPAID. 
The    MacLean    Publishing   Co., 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

143-149  UniversKy  Ave.,  «.     Toronto 


Say  you  saw  tbe  art.   in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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FREE  INFORMA.TION 

ABOUT    CANADA'S    GREATEST 
MIXED    FARMING    COUNTRY 


Write  the  Secretary,  Central 
Alberta  Development  League  for 
Pamphlet  C.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated booklet;  fully  describes  the 
cheap  land  in  Central  Alberta  and 
the  great  agilcultural  resources  of 
the  district. 

The     League     is      not    in     the     land     business     and     has     nothing    to    sell 


More  Milk  ! 


You  can  feed  your  cows  straw  without  any  grain,  and  they  will 
live.     But  they  won't  produce  as  much  milk.       You  can  stuff  them 
with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.     But  they  won't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 

"BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND"  Fancy  Choice  COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

(41  to  48%  Protein) 
■Why?     Because  they  are  deficient  in  PROTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.     They  contain  a 
small  amount,  but  notjenough.  "Farmer  Brand"  supplies  Protein  at  less  cost  than  any  other  feed. 
Two  pounds  of  "Farmer  Brand  "  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down  the  feed 
bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  tlie  amount  of  milk. 

Sample  lot  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  ton  lot  rate.     Price  $32.00  ton  f.o. b.  Woodstock,  Brownsville, 
Brantford,  or  Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY, 


Dept.  B.  410  Hammond  Bld^. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


$34.00   in   One   Week! 

This  is  what  one  ambitious  ;  r<.sentative  of  "Farmer's  Magazine  " 
earned  the  first  week  of  this  month  in  commissions  on  subscriptions 
he  secured.  We  are  in  need  of  representatives  in  every  locality  in 
the  Dominion,  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make  energetic 
and  reliable  boys  and  men.     Write  for  particulars  to 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  '''-''%it::r%^:r' 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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OrchardsCoiningGold 

Farmers  who  attend  the 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention 

Canadian  Order  of  Foresters'  Hall, 
College  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto, 
Nov.  15th  and  16th,  1911,  will  hear 
practical  talks  on  Peach  Diseases, 
Railroad  Worm,  Orchard  Profits, 
Leasing  of  Orchards.  Other  good 
things  for  the  general  fruit  grower. 

ONTARIO  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 

will  be  held  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Arena.  Toronto,  November  14th  to  I8th» 
1911.  Over  2.300  cases  of  Boxed  Apples  are  already  in  hand.  Don't 
miss  this  Growing  Exhibition.     Full  particulars  from 

SINGLE  p.  w.  HODGETTS.  Secretary, 

RAILWAY     RATES  Ontario  Fruit  Growers.  Assn..  Parliament  Bldgs..  Toronto. 


CARELESSNESS  IN  PICKING  DOES  NOT  PAY 


THE 

rONTHILL 

NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  High-Class  Nursery  Stock 

We 

invite  you  to  visit  our  Nurseries  and  inspect  our  stock 

Send  for  quotations  and  list  of  specialties 

Stone 

Ca  Wellington 

Toronto 

The  Herbert  Raspberry 

has  again  produced  this  season  the  heaviest 
crop  of  fruit  ever  seen  in  this  district,  and 
the  beautiful  large  fruit  brought  from  17  to 
20   cents    a    box   wholesale.      We   have   an 

Extra  Stock  of  Choice   Plants 

for  sale  this  fall.     You  run  no  risk  of  get- 
ting spurious  stock  from  us,  as  we  bought 
our  stock  from  the  originator  and  grew  them 
under  his  supervision. 

September  is  the  month  to  plant  Paeonies.     Our 
•lock  is  superb     Our  Jiardy  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
pleas,  you.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,    Woodroffe.  Ont. 

GET  THE  BOOK ! 

In  October  issue  of  Farmer-s  Magazine  we 
told  something  about  the  economy  and  superior 
lighting  value  of  the 

"NORVIC" 

System  of  lightmg  country  homes,  stables,   etc. 
If  you   haven't  yet   written   for  the  book  which 
fully    describes   and   explains  it— Don't  put  it  off 
till  you  forget  it  again.    It  means  money  to  you 

Canadian  P.  J.  MITCHELL   CO.,  Limited 
30 St.  F.  Xavier  St.                                MONTREAL,  P.O. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ARE  YOU  ANXIOUS  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY  on  the  work  you  are  doing 
on  your  farm  at  present,  and  to  get  larger 
crops  from  your  farm  or  orchard  ?  If  so, 
let  us  send  you,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  our 
pamphlets  on  the  use  of 

Stumping  Powders 

—USED  FOR— 

Removing  Stumps  and  Boulders 
Digging  Wells  and  Ditches 
Planting  and  Cultivating  Orchards 
Breaking  Hard  Pan,  Shale  or  Clay  Subsoils 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Figure  yourself  what  clearing  your  farm 
is  costing  now  or  what  you  are  losing 
through  not  clearing. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  AT  ALL,  WRITE 
US  AND  SEE  WHAT  CAN  BE  ARRANGED 
FOR  ACTUAL  DEMONSTRATION,  ON  YOUR 
FARM,  OF  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES  FOR 
THE  ABOVE  PURPOSES. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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^     Use  a  Better  Light 


i^vi 


_#• 


A  look  at  the  accompanying  illustrations 
will  prove  our  assertion  that  we  have 
solved  the  problem  of  making  a  beautiful 

GASOLINE  LAMP 

which  is  also  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  anywhere  obtainable  —  a  lamp 
built  upon  the  best  and  most  scientific 
principles. 

We  Guarantee  Its  Efficiency 

and  it  supports  our  guarantee  by  its 
utility,  simplicity  and]the  ease  with  which 
it  works. 


All  the  parts  that  can  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order  are  easily  removed 
and  replaced. 

No  Trouble  with  Repairs 

One  twist  of  the  wrist  removes  the 
generator  and  replaces  a  new  one 
— and  an  extra  generator  is  sup- 
plied with  each  lamp. 

This  Lamp  is  made  to  wear-- in 

fact,  its  tank,  pump  and  wire  tub- 
ing will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  complete.   $12.00 
Write  now  for  name  of  our  nearest  dealer,  and  for  descriptive  booklet 

MacLAREN  &  CO.,    -    Merrickville,  Ont 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money   after   death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $8,000,000 


Are  You  Interested  in  the  Real  Estate  Business  ? 

If  so,  you  should  at  once  procure  copies  of 
W.  A.  Carney's  valuable  handbooks  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Real  Estate  Real  Estate  Business 

at  a  Profit.  Self  Taught. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored         A  handbook    containing   lessons   to  be 

to  collect,  classify,  and  arrange  informa-     ^^^^^  ^^  connection  with  "How  to  Buy 

and  Sell  Real  Estate  at  a  Profit."     The 


tion  and  practical  forms  relating  to  the 


object  of  these  lessons  is  to  give  the  reader 


acquisition,  ownership  and  disposition  of     ^  practical  knowledge  of  the  real  estate 
real  estate. 


Price,  $2.00.  Price,  $2.00. 

All  orders  payable  tn  advance. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS  u„,vl'Hyx*v' avk.,  TORONTO 

It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Bectric  and  '^ 

Manufacturing  Co.,          ~\. 

Limited  ^v^ 

Gentlemen  ^v^ 

Pleasesendme  FREE  %. 

one  copy  of  yourlOO  page  ^^. 

bound  and  illustrated  book  on         ^W 

'How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone         ^ 

Name 

Poit  Office 

Province 


THI 


in  fact,  every  detail  you 
could  possibly  think  of  or  need  to 
know.  If  there  is  no  telephone 
system  in  your  community  to-day, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  there  will 
be  one.  Farmers  are  organizing-  com- 
munity-owned systems  all  over  the 
country.  Some  day  one  will  be  organized 
in  your  locality.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  know  the  facts,  for  knowing-  the  facts 
'  may  mean  money  to  you.  Send  for  the 
book -use  the  coupon   NOW.  82. 3 

JMem£kc/^ 


jiMDJiANUEACTURlNG  CQuMna 

Afanufacturer  and  supplier  ot  all  appar: 
in  the  construction,   operati'^n    and  ma 
F  re  Alarm   and  Electric  Railway  Pla 
■St  you. 


ind  equipment  used 
ince  ot  Telephone, 
Address  our  house 


It  will  pay  you  to 


.advertisements. 
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The  Magneto  Telephone  That 
Never  Encounters  a  Superior 


And  Rarely  Meets  An  Equal 

Also  consider  the  efficiency  and  high-grade 
quality  of  this  No.  896  Compact  Telephone  when 
you  buy.  It  has  many  practical  features  all 
others  lack.  The  telephones  we  ship  from  our 
Ontario  Branch  Office  are  the  same  as  those  we 
sell  any  place  else.  Every  part  is  made  in  our 
own  factory,  and  especially  tested  and  inspected 
before  packing.  We  are  manufacturers — not  as- 
semblers. If  you  are  a  judge  of  telephone  equip- 
ment we  are  confident  your  decision  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  No.  896. 


Half  Size 
35  Pounds 


30  per  cent.  Saving 
in  Weight 


We  pack  in  the  small  wood  box  all  that 
formerly  went  in  the  large— this  knock-down 
feature  saves  you  money  whether  telephone 
is  in  transit  or  in  storage.  We  save  14 
pounds  per  instrument  by  this  method, 
which  means  30  per  cent,  saving  in  your 
freight  bill.  By  making  an  individual  half- 
size  Wood  box  we  simplify  the  distribu- 
tion problem  and  make  stock  room  twice 
as  valuable.  This  is  another  original 
Stromberg-Carlson  feature.     All  telephone 

men    should   write   for   Telephone  Bulletin  No.   1002— it  contains  the    most   complete  information, 
circuits,  code  lists,  etc.,  for  all  Local  Battery  Telephones. 


Weighs  35  pounds.    Others  weigh  about  49  pounds. 


Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago,  III.  Toronto,  Can.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Complete  Stock  Carried  at  No.  72  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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Has  Your  Locality 
a  Telephone  System  ? 


D 


O  your  neighbors  and  yourself  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  an  up-to-date 
telephone  system  V 


It's  more  enjoyable,  more  sociable,  more  busi- 
ness-like, and  safer,  living  in  a  telephone-served 
locality. 

You  are  always  in  touch  with  your  neighbors. 
You  can  talk  business  with  the  creamery,  the 
implement  agents,  the  stores,  the  bank  and  your 
lawyer.  You  can  call  the  railway  station  and 
learn  if  an  expected  shipment  has  arrived.  In 
time  of  sickness  you  can  summon  the  doctor 
immediately.  You  can  tell  your  neighbors  to 
assist  you  in  case  of  a  fire,  an  accident,  or  an 
unwelcome  visit   by   tramps. 

If  there  is  no  telephone  system  in  your  local- 
ity send  for  our  famous  book  entitled, 

"Canada  and  the  Telephone" 

With  this  book,  which  shows  by  means  of 
vivid  pictures  the  necessity  of  rural  telephones, 
you  can  quickly  promote  a  local  company,  and 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  known  as  the  most 
progressive  man   in   your  locality. 

Our  Engineers  will  assist  your  company  or  any 
municipality  requiring  expert  advice  in  plan- 
ning construction  or  solving  operation  problems. 
This  service  Is  free. 


WRITE    FOR    No.    3    BULLETIN 


Our  new  No.  3  Bulletin  gives  a  com-  It  also  tells  how  rural  telephone  lines  «re 
plete  description  of  our  telephones,  which  built,  how  equipped  and  how  maintained, 
are    the    highest    class    on    the  market  lo-day. 


Write  for  this  bulletin 


SEND    FOR    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER 

Inquire    about    our    Free     Trial    Offer.        be  judged  by  your  company  without  spending 
whereby    the    quality    of    our    telephones    can        a  dollar  :  •  :  ;  :  : 

Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street,  -  -  -  -      Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  meotlon  Farmer's  Magaiiiie  nlioii  writing  advertisers. 
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A  TELEPHONE  UNBREAKABLE 


One  of  our  customers  tells  us  of  a  recent  brawl,  in  which  the  Kellogg 
Desk  Stand,  illustrated  on  this  page,  took  a  very  active  part. 


it  was  temporarily  pressed  into  service  as 
an  instrument  of  attack,  or,  to  be  more 
explicit,  to  stop  the  mad  assault  of  a  "bad 
man''  seized  with  the  desire  to  make 
trouble. 

We  do  not  repeat  this  tale  to  exploit  the 
Kellogg  Desk  Stand  as  a  means  of  self 
defence,  but  to  demonstrate  the  amount 
of  rough  handling  it  will  withstand. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  fight  occurred,  the 
telephone  inspector  for  the  local  company 
brought  in  this  telephone,  slightly  dented 
and  dirty. 


■•THE   TELEPHONE" 
After  Cleaning  and  Polishing 


Careful  inspection  showed  that  the  coil  and  base  had  become  loose,  but 
were  unharmed ;  the  mouthpiece  was  broken  (not  our  reinforced  type), 
but  the  rest  of  the  instrument  proved  ALL  O.  K. 


Strength  and  service  come  with  each  Kellogg  shipment- 
No.  46  tells  you  why.     Sent  promptly  on  request. 


bulletin 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Chicago,  III. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  WHEEL? 

Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  32  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE. 
TORONTO,  -  ONT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  arlvertisements. 
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The  Wage 
On  The  Farm 


is  earned  by  hard  labor  and  should 
not  be  spent  carelessly.  Deposit  a 
portion  of  each  month's  pay  in  a 
savings  account  in  this  Bank.  This 
money  earns  3%  interest  compounded 
half-yearly,  and  will  in  a  few  years 
enable  you  to  purchase  a  farm  of 
your  own. 

Capital  and  Surplus     -        -    $  6,650,000 
Total  Assets   -        -        -     $50,000,000 


f  11  f ^©iM  ^w; 


MM 


1 

1 

The  Last  Lone  Land    '-' ^l" 'f ,''' 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  1 60  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health — hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  hom  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  m  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach — easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

'Write  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      J.  OfOTltOf     Ontario,    Canada 

■1                                                                                               |a| 

It  will  pay  you  to 


Ivertisements. 
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WANTED--A  WIFE 

I  lo  hear  from  some  zood  woman  who  is  tired  of  doing  the  wasiiine:.  1  will  take  the 
ain  and  be  on  hand  in  time  to  help  do  the  next  bij  washing.  Will  pay  all  my  expenses 
or  four  weelcs.  She  is  dead  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  me  when  she  finds  out  what  I  can  do. 
am  the  famous  1900  Gravity  Washer.  I  make  clothes  clean  in  double  quick  time.  I'm 
he  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  doing  quick  and  eisy  washing.  I'm  a  star  performer — 
he  only  washer  in  existence  that  can  wash  a  tublul  of  dirty  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in  six 
minutes!  Housewives  ev«rywhere  are  delighted  with  my  work.  They  have  almost  over- 
whelmed me  with  compliments.  They  tell  how  I  save  work  and  worry,  banish  "blues"  and 
make  washday  a  genuine  pleasure.  It's  almost  fun  to  do  a  washing  with  my  aid.  The-1900 
Washer  Co.  will  send  me,  free  of  charge,  freight  prepaid,  on  four  weeks' trial  in  your  home. 
Don't  send  money.  Try  me  first.  See  the  wonders  I  perform.  If  you  fall  in  love  with  me 
after  four  weeks'  acquaintance,  you  can  pay  for  me  in  little  easy  payments  out  »l  the  money 
I  save  you.  Write  for  fascinating  free  book  on  the  1900  Gravity  Washer.  Tell  others  about 
this  unusual  offer.  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  F.  M.  B.  Bach.  The  1900 
Washer  Company,  357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto.  Ont. 


LIKE    HAND    WORK 

IN    EVERYTHING    BUT    ITS    DRUDGERY. 

With  the  "CONNOR"  Bail-Bearing  WASHER 

washing  becomes  one  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  home  instead 

of  a  day's  hard  work. 

Why   not    introduce    this   time   and    labor-saver   into   your    home? 

The  cost  is  no  cause  for  delay  for  it  is  very  moderate. 

The   "Connor   Ball   Bearing"    will    not   injure    the     most    delicate 

fabric  and   will    purify   every    piece   of   clothing  more   thoroughly 

than   can   the  most  expert  laundress. 

Write  For  Booklet   "C". 

I.  H.  Connor  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


CHAS. 

277  Broadway 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 


>"'  It  has  been  compiled  by  experts  and 
will  show  you  how  to  get  thebest  results 
from  every  kind  of  a  saw.  There  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  than  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  proper  care 
and  use  of  toolp,  among  which  the 
aaw,  to  give  the  hest results,  demands 
the  most  expert  attention.  Our  book- 
let will  give  you  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  and  proper  treatment 
of  paws..  Send  postal  for  free  copy 
Saw  Points  Booklet  No.  1. 


MORRILL 

NEW  VORK 


Farm   Lands   in    Central 
British  Columbia 

Along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  As  an  investment,  these  lands  will 
give  handsome  returns.  Where  else  can  you 
get  good  land  for  one-tenth  the  cost  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  land?  British  Columbia  lands 
will  produce  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  lands,  and  prices  of  pro- 
duce are  higher.  Latest  advices  from  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  line  will  be  completed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  1913.  The  greatest 
rush  of  land-seekers  in  the  history  of  the 
West  will  then  take  place.  Thousands  have 
already    bought   land   and    are   making   homes. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Once  You  Have  Used 


PURITV  FLOUR 


You  will  readily 
pay  the  little  more 
it  may  cost. 

Until  you  have  actually  tried  PUR- 
ITY FLOUR  you  may  demur  at  the 
trifle  more  it  costs  you  than  lower 
grade  flours  cost — but  your  first  sack 
will  show  why  that  seemingly  high- 
er price  is  a  real  economy  for  you. 


puRiry 


That      trial 


sack 


(■•vhich  you  ought 
to  order  this  very 
(lay)  will  teach  you 
what  Purity  Flour 
is  worth  to  you,  as 
contrasted  with  an 
ORDINARY       flour. 


FLOUR 


PURITY  FLOUR  is  milled 
from  only  the  liernels  of 
the  choicest  Manitoba 
hard  wheat — the  world's 
wheat  standard. 
From  the  84  grain  eleva- 
tors which  we  own  and 
operate,  we  select  the  fin- 
est wheat  of  the  year's 
crop.  This,  at  our  mills, 
is  so  treated  that  only  the 

most  richly-nourishing  part  of  the  wheat  berry  gets  into  a  PURITY  sack  or  a  PURITY  barrti. 
The  result  is  a  flour  so  strong  that  it  produces  more  bread  for  the  quantity  used  than  ordinary 
flour. 

But  BULK  of  product  is  not  all  you  are  to  expect  of  PURITY  FLOUR.    You  are  to  expect  lighter, 

snowier  bread ;  bread  that  has  the  nutlike,  sweet,     wholesome  taste  every  housewife  TRIES  to  put 

into  the  bread  she  bakes. 

PURITY  FLOUR,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  BREAD  flour.     It  is  an  EVERY-PURPOSE  flour.     It 

makes  the  kind  of  pastry  you  can  be  proud  of — cake  that  invites  praise— biscuits  that  suggest  an 

encore. 

Not  only  is  PURITY  the  flour  for  economy's  sake,  you  see,  but  the  flour  for  quality  baking. 
Thus,  the  few  extra  cents  which  it  may  cost  you  actually  insures  you  against  baking  disappoint- 
ments. PURITY  FLOUR  is  the  flour  you  will  never  be  without,  once  you  fully  test  Its  unusual 
merits. 

Begin  with  a  small  trial  sack,  If  you  are  dubious.     Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 

"More  bread  and  better  bread" 


It  win  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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This  Steel  Range  has 
Exclusive  Features 


Just  consider    these  points:  duplex  grates  that  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  can  be  changed  by  a  single 
turn    of   the   shaker  crank;  firebox    with  rear  extension 
to  take  a  twenty-seven    inch  stick,  when    burning 
wood — and   firebox    bricks,     reinforced    with 

heavy  knobs  that   double   their   life.  

The  reservoir  is  on  the  front 
^^^^■^^^^^.^  ^^^^  of  the  stove  by   the  firebox,  to  econ- 

r^j^™5^5J^»«i«*  _^^^^^  omize  heat ;  drop-shelf  oven  door  ;   heavy 

[■■■^i^^^llljjl  ^^^^^^  asbestos    oven   lining;    oven    the    largest    for 

the    size    of  the  range;    tight-fitting    and   roomy 
warming   closet,  with    roll  back   door ;    oven   thermo- 
meter on  every  New  Empress;  fittings  nickel-plated   and 
\s^  high-grade  throughout. 

Send  for  Cataloeue  N  en  the  New  EmpreH  Steel  Range- 
it  tells  the  complete  itory  of  the  range  that  bake*  mott 
perfectly,  on  the  *malle*t  fuel  coatumption. 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Brockville  Barrie  Edmonten  Regina  Mencton 


Quality  Butter 


That's  the  kind  you 
make  with  Maxwell's 
"Favorite"  Churn.- 


Maxwell's  Favorite"  la  used  all  over 
the  world— In  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  the  world— In  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  high  tariffs— and  In  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Aericultural  Colleges  and 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  It.  because  It 
Is  the  finest  butter-maker  In  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it. 
DAVID    MAXVITEIX    &    SONS. 

8T.  MARY'S,   ONT.  94 


Well,  Well! 


THIS  is  a  HOME  DYE 
:»^at  ANYONE 
can  use 


M  dyed  All  ^hese 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

^         of  Goods 

-  Uiith  the  SAME  Dye. 

I  used 


DYOLA 


[OHEDYE^o''ALLKINDS°^'>o°°s| 

CLEAN  and  SIMPLE  to  Use. 

VO  chance  of  using  the  WTlONGDve  for  the  Goods 
sne  haa  to  color.  All  colors  from  vour  Druggist  or 
Oealer.  FREE  Color  Card  and  STORY  Booklet  10, 
rhe  Johnson-Richardson    Co.,    Limited,   Montreal, 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Bam 


Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  oifep. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


METALUC 
CEILINGS 

are  everything  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceiling-s  don't 
crack  or  crumble — don't 
g-et  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

TheMetalllc  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO       AND       WINNIPEG 


VANCO 


LIME        SULPHUR 
ARSENATE    OF    LEAD 

The  Norfolk  Fruit  Growers'  Association  use  VANCO  Exclusively 

See  their  Exhibit  at  the  Horticultural  Show,  November  14-18 

Then  see  u«  and  ask  why! 


Everyb^ody    iooks    to    US    for    these 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES,  Limited  148  Van  Home  St.,  Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PEERLESS'B?.;SCUnER 


THE  poultryman  who  is  in  the  business  of  "  poultry-for-profit "  wants  eggs — 
and  eggs  depend  upon  correct  feeding. 
As    an    egg-producing  feed,  green-bone  has  twice  as  much  protein  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  other  grains.    The  grain-feeding  poultryman  who  starts  giving 
green-bone  to  his  flock,  should — provided  he  does  it  right  and  uses  cut  green-bone— 
practically  double  the  egg  yield  of  his  flock. 

Not  only  is  green-bone  better  to  feed  but  it  is  cheaper  also.  For  half  the  cost 
of  wheat,  you  can  feed  succulent  green-bone — the  most  perfect  egg-producing  feed 
known.  A  pound  of  green-bone,  costing  but  a  single  cent,  will  feed  sixteen  hens  per 
day.     This 

Makes  your  feeding  cost  iiC.  per  hen  per  day. 


But  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon 
its  digestibility.  Green-bone,  to  be  most 
digestible,  should  not  be  ground;  it 
should  be  made  ready  by  a  machine  that 
slices  off  shaving  after  shaving  from  one 
end  of  the  bone. 

Peerless   Positive   Feed    and   Automatic 
Stop   Green  Bone   Cutters  are  the  only 
machines   made   that   will   do   the   work 
properly,  easily  and  scientifically. 
The  Peerless  Bone  Cutter  does  not  grind 


the  bone  but  holds  it  endwise  and  cuts 
off  shaving  after  shaving  as  bone  should 
be  cut  and  as  it  is  most  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Peerless  Green  Bone  Cutter  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  any  made.  Any  time 
this  cutter  fails  to  do  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— in  every  particular, — it  can  be 
sent  back  and  we  will  return  your 
money. 


Send  for  our  book  about 
Green  Bone  Feeding 

Write  for  our  book — sent  FREE — telling  all  about 
how  to  feed  green  bone  to  your  flock,  about  its 
economy,  its  muscle-forming  values  and  its  wonder- 
ful egg-producing  properties.  You  are  interested 
in  making  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — this  book 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Better  send  for  the  book 
NOW — a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


\ZZ  MFG.  CO.,  LTD., 
LEE  558  Pembroke  Rd., 


PEMBROKE,  <^a;^i;2 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Stable  Your  Cattle  The  Superior  Way. 


.^tHHinr  /    ~  *^ 

'T.'  - 

"'"""'' r^WnK0 
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^ 
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THE  SUPERIOR,  the 
only  adjustable  stan- 
chion in  the  world  that 
you  can  adjust  to  tie 
from  your  smallest 
calf  to  your  largest 
export  steer. 


«^ 


At  first  sieht,  a  stable  like  thi 
your  own  barn,  for  leis  than  you 
like  this  will  help  to  keep  your  be 

It  will  cut  the  stable  work  in  two 

It  will  give  the  animals  the  ficedom  they  should  have  and  keep  them 
perfectly  clean. 
CAN  YOU  AFFORD    TO  PUT   UP    WITH   THE   OLD 

STABLE    ANY      LONGEB? 
Write  for  our  book  on  stable  equipment.     It  is  free. 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to-day — to 

The   Superior   Barn    Equipment   Co. 

FERGUS  CANADA 


y  appear  to  you  to  be  out  of  the  question.  NOT  SO:  —You  ean  install  a  stable  just  as  nice  as  this  in 
install  the  old  style,  unsanitary,  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  and  dunfy  stable,  and  MORE:— A  stable 
1  the  farm  by  makintr  stable  drudrcrjr  a  pleasure. 


THE  SlIPEBrOU  BABN  EQUIPHENT  CO.,    FERGUS.  CANADA 

I    Please  send  me  your  book  on  Stabl*  Equipment,  which  is 

.    to  1)6  sent  free. 

I    NAME 


I    POST  OFFICE.. 

PROVINCK 

I    Are    you  building  o 
,    cattle  do  you  stable 


r»modeUing— when?      Ho 


Banner  e^st  Lantern 


Cost*  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

OntarioLantern&LampGo.ltd. 

HAMILTON 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


The  standard  of  neatness  and  con- 
Ex.  Got.  Hoard  of  Hoard's 
Dairymen  writes;  "I  have  been 
very  much  impreased  with  th« 
practical  eioellence  of  Warriner 

Write  for  booklet  and  speciflca- 
tiona   of  one  of  the  simplest  yet 

WALLACF  K.rRrMU.  I(..Fore«tville.Coiin.,C.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


HIGHEST    PRICES     PAID 
for  Your  Fresh 

EGGS 

WRITE     US 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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SOUND 

j^ 

INFORMATION 

y^whm 

is  essential  to  sound  investment. 

wtM^^^^SKf 

Is  the  investment  you  wish  to 
make  sound  ? 

^p^f*^w 

Our  series  of  articles  upon  the 
various  forms  of  securities  as  in- 
vestments, and  howto  judge  them, 
is  especially  valuable  to  you. 

\X 

Heart-Shape   Mixers 

Our  INVESTORS'  INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU  supplements  the 
news   given   in  our   columns   by 
making  special  reports  upon  any 
financial  matter,  to  our  readers. 
This  service  is  free  to  subscribers, 
and  all  requests  for  information 
are,   of   course,   treated   and   an- 
swered confidentially.     You   are, 
we  feel  sure,  often  in  doubt  as  to 
the   choice   of   investments,    and 
would    benefit     by    independent 
and  reliable  advice. 

are  the   best  for  thorough 
mixing,  and  for  perfect  con- 
crete for  every  purpose. 

All  Prices  from  $50.00  up 

and    all  machines  guaran- 
teed absolutely  satisfactory. 

We  make  hand  machines 
and    all     sizes    of     power 
machines. 

As  a  business   man,  or  an  in- 
vestor, you  will  find  THE  FIN- 
ANCIAL   POST     OF     CANADA 
indispensable. 

We   supply    Gasoline    En- 
gines   for  running  mixers 
where  desired. 

Sample  copy  free.     Address, 

THE  FINANGAL  POST 

OF  CANADA 

For  your  own  work  or  for 
job   work  there  is  nothing 
that  will  equal  the  machines 
we  make. 

TORONTO 

Offices: 

Get  our  Catalogue  showing  our  many 

customers,  you  will  know  some 

of  them. 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 

Vancouver,  New  York, 

London,  England. 

WETTLAUFER  BROS. 

178  SPADINA  AVE..  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Say  you  saw  the  ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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CLIMB  ON! 


Your  weight,  or  a  bull's  weight,  won't  bend  the  CLAY  gate.     We  have 
tried  five  men  on  a  12-foot  CLAY  gate,  and  it  didn't  even  sag. 

There  Are  Reasons  For  It! 

One  is — the  kind  of  tubing  of  which  we  make  our  gates. 
This  cut  shows  the  exact  size.  It  cannot  show,  how- 
ever, the  quality,  which  is  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 
TUBING,  and  is  made  especially  for  us.  This  tubing 
stands  immense  strain  before  bending.  Once  released 
it  springs  back  into  place.  Hang  up  a  little  sample 
of  it  and  you  can  ring  it  like  a  bell.  That  is  why 
CLAY  Gates  never  sag  or  get  out  of  shape. 

These  gates  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  tilted 
as  shown  in  cut  above,  to  swing  over  snow  drifts  or  to 
let  hogs  and  sheep  out  of  a  field  while  keeping  cattle  in. 

We  make  all  styles  of  gates  at  all  prices. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  sixty-day  free  trial  offer  to 

The  Canadian  Gate  Company,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Railway  Gates 
Guelph  -  -  -  Ontario 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmer'3  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BtWAM  iHITAnOMS 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 


Trade  Mark  Ree>«tered. 


Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 


Makes  a  One -Piece  Roof 

Water  can't  "back  up"  through  a  Ruberoid  roof,  for  there's 
not  a  crack  in  it  anywhere.  The  Ruberine  Cement  which  goes 
between  and  over  the  joints  makes  the  seams  as  tight  and  strong 
as  any  other  part  of  the  roof. 

Easily  laid — absolutely  water-tight — weatherproof — strongly  fire- 
resisting — RUBEROID  Roofing  has  given  perfect  protection  for 
years  after  its  imitations  have  had  to  be  replaced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample  of  RUBEROID  that  lay  17  years 
on  a  foundry.  Or  write  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample,  with  our 
straight-fact  Booklet  D  on  Roofing. 

"SOVEREIGN"  Sheathing  Felt  is  miles  ahead  of  building  paper.     Write  for  sample. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 

DealBrB 
Everywhere 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 
25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 
105  Tentti  Ave.  E.,  Calgary 


LONDON  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


SliVIPLE 
SUBSTANTIAL 

Easy  to  Operate 
Easy  to  Start 


NO  FAN  NO  TANK 

NO   FREEZING 

Reduces    Your    Farm    Expenses 

and  Increases  Your  Profits. 

GET  PARTICULARS 

CATALOGUE    F.  3. 

THE  LONDOJM    GAS  POWER 'coL^J? 

LONDON,   CAN 


Always  Some  Use  For 


"ROYAL   GEM" 

(VENEER) 

in  putting  old  furniture  into  shape  or 
keeping  new  surfaces  bright  and  clean. 
Royal  Veneer  lays  a  new  finish  over 
scratches  and  removes  finger  marks 
from  anything  from  the  piano  down. 
SEND   FOR   SAMPLS   BOTTLE 

The  Capital  Manufacturing  Co. 

197  Sparks  Street.  OTTAWA.  ONT. 
312  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
67  Bleury  Street,  MONTREAL.  QUE. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Handsome  enough  for  the 
city  lawn  —  Strong  and 
cheap  enough  tor  the  farm 

Peerless  Lawn  Fence  is  made  from 
heavy,  No.  9  steel  wire,  all  galva- 
nized and  coated  with  white  enamel 
paint.  It  is  built  so  strongly  that  it 
will  last  for  years  and  it  cannot  rust. 
It  costs  less  than  one  wooden  fence 
and  will  outlive  two.  It  will  add  to 
the  appearance  of  any  property.  Let 
: of  fencing' 


Peerless  Lawn  Fence 

the  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  elec- 
trically-welded, solid  frame  gates. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  farm  fences  and  gates. 
Agents  wanted.    Write  for  fuU  particukirs* 

THE  BANWELL  HOXtE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.      AB,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


US  send  you  the  cost  ( 


ig  with 


This 
Engine 


DOWN 


and  balance 
in  easy 
instalments 
without 
interest. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  BUY 't 


riderful  Gilson    'Goes  Like  Sixty"  Gasoline 
on  the  above  plan.  Powerful,  simple,  dur- 
able,   dependable,   cheapest  runningr.  easiest  to  operate  of  any  engine  made.     A 
positive  guarantee  given  with  every  engine.    Ten  days'  trial— if  not  satis- 
ftctory.  hold  subject  to  our  shipping  directions,  and  we  will  return  every  cent  of  your 
fiist  payment.   Can  anything  be  fairer;    iviade  in  Canada— no  duty.    The  Gilson 
has  30,000  satisfied  users,   proving  that  it  is  not  an  experiment  bat  a  tried  and   tested 
engine.     Aslt  your  banker  about  our  reliability;  founded  1850,     Tell  us  just  what  work 
will  name  you    price   and  terms  on  the  proper  horse  power.     All  sizes.     Send   for  free  catalogue.     Big 
■  proposition. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  106  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 


MAKE    YOUR    COWS 
COMFORTABLE 


and  they  will  make  you  pros- 
perous. Every  dairyman  knows 
that  contented  cows  give  the 
most  milk — and  those  who  have 
tried  find  that  CHAMPION 
COW  STANCHIONS  make 
cows  the  most  contented.  Read- 
ily adjustable  to  any  size  cow, 
self-locking,  most  comfortable 
for  the  cows.  Can't  blister  or 
chafe  the  neck — can't  break, 
either.  You  can  instal  one  or 
a  dozen,  and  add  to  them  as 
required. 


CHAMPION 

COW 
STANCHIONS 


Write  to-day 
for  our  FREE  booklet 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE 
&  PUMP  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

WINNINEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 


-hut  a  spreader  that  really  spreads. 
The  spreader  with 

THE  NEW  IDEA 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only 
once  for  other  machines.  Spreads  5  to  7  feet 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft; 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;  less  breakages;  low  down,  easy  loading;  no 
choking  or  bunching.  Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 


l\ew  Idea  Spreader  Co., 


SYCAMORE  STREET 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has  been 
proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made.  Maple  Leaf 
saws  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States.  England.  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  other 
countries,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior  qual- 
ity- They  are  made  of  Razor  Steel  and  tempered  by 
our  secret  process.     Made  only  by 

Shurly- Dietrich  Co.,  Limited, 
GALT,  -  -  ONTARIO 


LET  THE 


JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

A(k  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention 


Magazine. 
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Do  Your 
Work  With  a 

Gas  Tractor 


We    TeacK    You    Hoav  to  Operate  It  THrougK  Our 

CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE    IN 

TRACTION    ENGINEERING 

Our  deep  interest  in  cheaper,  more  profitable  farming 
methods  and  bigger  crops  has  inspired  us  to  prepare  this 
course.  It  is  especially  for  farmers.  It  will  demonstrate  to  each 
man  who  takes  it  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  power  farming 
and  the  actual  advantages  of  a  gas  tractor  over  every  other 
power.    It  will  deal  fiTstW\X\\  fundamoi  tal  principles  of  ^2t.s  tractors. 


Saskatoon,     Sask. 

Regina,    Sask. 

Calgary,    AJta. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Aberdeen,    S.D. 

Denver,    Colo. 

Des    Moines.    Iowa. 


DETAILED       LESSONS. 

These  lessons  explain  in 
thoro  but  simple  detail 
the  construction,  opera- 
tion, adjustment  and  re- 
pair of  all  kinds  of  gas 
traction  engines.  One  is 
taught  now  to  adjust  or 
repair  any  and  all  parts 
of  his  engine  so  that  if 
anything  ever  should  go 
wrong  with  it,  he  would 
not  need  to  send  for  a 
factory  expert  to  fix  it — he  himself  would  be  as 
good  as   that  expert. 

FIELD  OPERATION.  Here  are  taught  the  advan- 
tages of  an  engine  over  horses  for  farm  tasks.  The 
different  makes  and  types  of  plows  are  explained 
and  their  various  features  discussed.  You  are  also 
taught  how  to  make  hitches  for  harrows,  drills, 
binders,  etc.;  how  to  build  and  drag  roads,  and  how 
to  do  any  number  and  variety  of  things  with  the 
engine  instead  of  with  horses.  A  careful  discussion 
is  given  of  the  comparative  costs  of  doing  these 
various  things  with  an  engine,  as  shown  by  careful 
Drds  made  of  actual  work  done ;  these  figures 
facts,   not  estimates. 

OR    THE    MAN    WHO    IS    THINKING    OF 

BUYING    AN    ENGINE.      This    course    will 

show   you    that   you   need  an   engine   and 

3w  you  why.    Show  you  how  you  can 

o   more  work,    do   it   better,    quicker 

and   cheaper.     How   the  engine  will 

lessen   the  work  for  yourself  and 

■.  How  you  can  make  more 

money  and  save   more. 


WHERE    PRACTICE     SCHOOLS 
WILL  BE  HELD. 


Grand    Forks,    N.D. 
Lincoln,    Neb. 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Peoria,    111. 
Wichita,     Kan. 
Fargo,    N.D. 
Bozeman,     Mont. 


FOB  THE  MAN  IN- 
TENDING TO  BUY.  This 
course  will  show  you  what 
engine  is  the  best  for  you 
to  buy.  And  show  you 
why  it  is  the  best.  It  will 
be  a  faithful  "Buyers' 
Guide"  for  you,  showing 
you  how  to  invest  to  the 
best  advantage  and  how 
to  get  the  largest  possible 
returns  from  your  invest- 
ment. 
FOR  THE  M.4N  WHO  WANTS  A  BETTER  JOB. 
Do  you  want  to  earn  more?  Then  take  this  course 
of  study.  Many  engine  owners  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  need  competent  men  to  operate  their  en- 
gines. Here  is  your  chance;  we  will  teach  you  so 
you  can   draw  good   pay. 

PRACTICAL  OPERATION.  Supplementing  the 
theoretical  work,  schools  of  practical  operation  will 
be  held  at  the  places  listed  in  this  advertisement. 
The  dates  will  be  announced  later. 

These  practice  schools  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  our  Educational  Department.    The  in- 
structors will  be  men  who  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence  in   building   and   operating   gasoline   trac- 
tion   engines.     The    students    will    be    given 
actual  experience  in  operating  and   adjust- 
ing  engines    sent    there    for    that    special 
purpose. 

HOW  TO    GET    THIS    COURSE    OF 
STUDY.      Write   us    for    full    infor- 
mation   how     to     get    this    valu- 
able   course    FREE. 


HART -PARR    COMPANY 

No.  42   Lawler  St.,  Charle*  City,  Iowa 
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The  Dillon 
Litter  Carrier 

(GUARANTEED) 

One  of  the  best  labor 
savers  on  the  farm.  Write 
us  for  description  and 
prices,  and  send  sketch  of 
how  you  want  track  to  run 
in  barn.  We  will  then  tell 
you  exactly  what  your 
outfit  will  cost. 


R.  Dillon  &  Son 

SOUTH  OSHAWA,         -         ONT. 

HAY  TOOLS  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES 


Something  Better  than  a  Wheelbarro-w 

LOUDEN'S  Litter  Carrier  has  a  box  48  in.  long,  ii  in.  wid«,  and  22  in.  deep,  made  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel  without  a  particle  of  wood  about  it.  The  edgei  and  corners  throughout  are  reinforced 
and    strengthened    with    angle    Iron., 

The  hoisting   gear  Is   simple  and   very  easily  operated.     The  box  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 

an  endless  chain  working 
on  a  screw  gear.  By  pull- 
ing the  chain  one  way  the 
box  is  raiseii.  while  by 
pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  is  lowered. 
The  dumping  device  is 
perfect.  There  is  a  latch 
at  each  end  of  the  box, 
the  two  bsinj  connected 
by  a  rod,  an«l  release-l 
simultaneously  when  un- 
loading. When  righting 
the  carrier  after  dumping 
there  is  no  possibility  <>.' 
its  going  right  over  agiin, 
or  swaying  backward  and 
forward  several  times  le- 
fore  locking.  A  light 
touch  with  fork  cr  shovel 
will  return  It  to  Its  pro- 
per   position. 

For   free   Catahgvt  and  full 
Particulars   write 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

GUELPH.  ONT. 

Waick    Onr  Adccrllteratil 
Next  lisD(h. 
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Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

Limited 

In  these  days  of  competition,  it  is  realized  by  everyone  wlio  stops  to  think,  that  it 
is  the  goods  tiiat  are  nice-loolsiug,  possess  unique  conveniences  and  have  the  staying 
power  that  make  us  buy  and   make  us  thoroughly   pleased   veith  our   purchase. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  institution,  are  thoroughly 
Imbued  with  these  facts,  everyone  striving  towards  perfection  in  his  particular  department. 

Witness  the  quality   evidenced   in   their   chief  lines: 

ENGINES,   STEAM  AND   GASOLINE   TRACTORS. 

THESHERS, 

ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

Every  SAWYER-MASSEY  Tractor  sold  makes  proud  the  possessor,  because  of  its 
correct  proportions,  conveniences  and  splendid  general  appearance.  There  is  evidence  of 
intelligent  selection  from  ground  wheels  to  smoke  stack,  embellished  and  finished  by  high- 
grade    brass    fittings   so   essential    to   every   thorough    locomotive   engineer. 

The  Grain  Separators  show  the  best  features  found  in  the  various  machines  of  Canada 
or  the  United  States.  The  finishing  and  painting  of  SAWYER-MASSEY  Separators  evi- 
dence thoroughness  with  artistic  effect;  colors  that  not  only  blend,  but  are  waterproof 
and  durable. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  lines  of  Road  Machinery  are  rapidly  finding  favor  because  of  their 
labor-saving  qualities  and  the  rapidity  and  economy  with  which  they  perform  grading, 
crushing,    rolling,   etc.,   thereby   replacing  out-of-date  tools   and   methods. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  lines  are  well-catalogued,  illustrated  and  explained,  and  interesting 
literature   is   promptly   sent   to   the  public   on   request. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  goods  carry  with  them  the  warranty  that  spells  satisfaction  or  no 
sale.     Let   your  next  purchase   be  a   SAWYER-MASSEY. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  factories  are  being  increased  by  a  third  storey,  commensurate  with 
the  output  required. 

THE  PREMIER  FIRM,  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  Engines,  Threshers  and 
Road-making  Machinery. 


Head  Office  and  Factory 


Hamilton,  Canada 


Established  1836 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

1>^  to  50  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 

Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority which  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines    in    Canada. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  De 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
i^rite  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 

Don't  fail  to  mention   F;irnier"s   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 


Does  Spraying  Pay? 


This  question  will  be  answered  at  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  in  Toronto,  Nov.  14th  to  18th. 

See  the  beautiful  display  of  fruit  and  hear  from  the 
growers  how  they  make  $200.00  an  acre  extia  by  taking 
care  of  their  orchards. 

Learn  from  them   what  they   use    and  how  they  do  it. 

We  are  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the  growers,  and  they  are 
satisfied  after  three  years'  proof  to  use  only 


NIAGARA  LIME-SULPHUR  and  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
NIAGARA   PUMPS— HAND   and   POWER 


Wherever  Fruit  excels  NIAGARA  SPRAY  is  used. 


We  will  have  an  excellent  exhibit  of  spraying  machinery 
at  this  Fruit  Show.     Oiitfits  suitable  for  any  size  orchards. 


Hand     Pumps — Duplex     and     Triplex 


Barrel     Pum 
Power  Pumps. 

Our   Pumps   are   noted   for   their  durability,  simplicity, 
and  high  pressure. 

We  want  to  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

THESE  PUMPS  and  NIAGARA  SPRAYS  are  used  by 
thousands  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  the  Province. 

Ask   for   our   book   on   "SPRAYS    AND    HOW    TO    USE    THEM." 


NIAGARA    BRAND    FACTORIES 


BEAN  SPRAY  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
OREGON  SPRAY  CO..  Portland,  Ore. 
MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO.,  Medford,  Ore 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. .  Middleport.  N.Y. 
HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  MFG.  CO.,  Hood  River.  Ore. 
NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO  .  of  N.  S,,  Ltd..  Kentvill*.  N,S 


Niagara  Brand  Spray  Company,  Ltd, 

BURLINGTON,    ONT. 


Every  "COCKSHUTT"  Pulper 
Combines  Two  Machines.  One 
Set  of  Reversible  Knives  Does 
the  Work  of  Slicing  or  Pulping 


Cockshutt  Double  Hopper 

By  luriiiiiy  tlie  drive  wheel  of  this  Pulper  in 
one  direction  you  have  a  Slicer.  By  shifting  the 
ilividiug  leaf  and  turning  the  wheel  the  other  way 
vou  have  a  Pulper.  This  is  handy  and  time-sav- 
ing, as  you  do  not  have  to  change  the  knives. 
These  machines  are  made  to  stand  long  heavy 
work,  do  quick  work,    and    will    last    for  years. 

The  drive  wheel  is  large  and  heavy,  the  shaft  is 
litted  with  roller  bearings  and  may  be  fitted 
with  a  pulley  for  power  work.  The  hopper  is 
large  and  the  machine  is  so  set  up  that  a  large 
catch  box  may  be  placed  under. 


COCKSHUTT  Pulpers  can  be  run  either  by 
Power  or  by  Hand 

Cockshutt  Cylinder  Pulper 

This  style  of  Pulper  or  Slicer  is  a  great  favorite 
wherever  used.  The  roots  do  not  roll  around  but 
are  firmly  held  to  the  knives,  allowing  fast  and  per- 
fect work.  Can  be  easily  fitted  with  pulley  for  use 
by  power. 

Tliei-e  is  one  thing  to  remember  when  comparing 
"Cockshutt"  Pulpers  with  others  when  purchasing. 
Kvery  "Cockshutt"  Pulper  is  thoroughly  tested 
and  tried  before  leaving  the  factory.  Our  tests 
are  more  severe  than  yours  are  likely  to  be,  so 
there  is  no  possible  danger  of  dissatisfaction. 
"Cockshutt"  Pulpers  are  made  for  service  and 
tliev  will  give  it. 


Write  to-day  for  Free  Copy  of  the  Cockshutt  Catalogue.    We 
have  one  for  you.     It  will  prove  a  safe  guide  for  buying. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD 

Tlie  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  are  sole  sellinz  agents  in  Canida  from  Peterboro  West  and  North 
/or  Frost  &  Wood  firm  implements. 
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Fox   Ranching   in   P.E.I. 

Where  $38,000  was  Made  from  a  Pair  of  Foxes 

Electricity  on  the  Farm 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  at  Low  Cost  for  the  Farmer 

The  Bassano  Dam — Irrigation 


or  Xhomas^'  T 


ECLECTRIC  OIL 


Ouce  upon  a  time,  so  the  story  goes,  among 
the  riulians  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  a  white 
trapper  in  that  north  country  saved  the  life  of 
liis  Indian  guide  at  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
own  and  thereby  made  of  his  guide  an  ally  who 
never  left  him  unguarded.  Years  passed  but  still 
tlie  Indian  devoted  himself  to  his  master's  welfare 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life,  if  need  be,  for 
Ills  safety. 

Finally,  they  will  tell  you,  the  Indian  arrived 
at  an  outpost  one  bitter  winter  night  after  days 
of  wandering  in  a  strange  country,  his  master  far 
more  dead  than  alive  from  cold  and  exhaustion, 
rarried    upon   his   back. 

All  the  rude  remedies  at  hand  were  promptly 
called  into  use,  but  In  vain.  Lower  and  lower 
nickered  the  spark  of  remaining  life  until  the 
Indian,  kneeling  beside  the  form  of  the  dying 
ni.in.  1:1  id  liis  two  liands  upon  his  master's  heart. 
'i'lien.  gradually,  says  the  tradition,  the  Hush  of 
returning  life  showed  in  the  white  man's  face. 
i;iicrt;y  ijegan  to  flow  throughout  his  whole  body. 
Stc'idily  and  surely  Nature  drew  to  him  from  the 
slender  store  in  the  Indian's  exhausted  frani.-. 
siilTicient  life  to  bridge  him  over  the  peril.  Life 
to  one  man,  however,  was  death  to  the  other  and 
the  vitality  so  freely  given  Nature  for  transmis- 
sion to  his  master  prDved  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
tlie   Indian's   own    relinquished   life. 


llic  Inilians  tell  the  fanciful  story  to  point  the 
tact  th.it  Nature  through  the  ;iges  down  has.  ii, 
many  wonderful  ways,  transmitted  healing  ti. 
those  in  need.  We  may  well  doubt  the  Indian 
legend,  but  we  can  never  doubt  the  theme  it 
teaches.  Nature  is  the  greatest  physician.  In 
lier  laboratory  she  provides  the  ingredients  which 
the  skilled  chemist  can  so  combine  in  healing  and 
soothing  ointments  that  pain,  nature's  enemv. 
may  be  driven  out  and  normal,  healthv  conditions 
be   restored. 

Almost  everywhere  now  Dr.  Thomas'  Kclectrb- 
Oil  is  known  as  the  one  natural  liniment  for 
aches  and  pains.  It  cures  rheumatism,  sci.itic;.. 
lumbago,  aching  backs  and  muscles  all  over  the 
body.  It  instantly  soothes  scalds  and  burns,  cuts 
and  all  abrasions.  It  is  a  Nature's  very  benedic- 
tion, bringing  inflniie  rolief  and  peace  where  onlv 
suffering   had    been.     Tli.  ,^  sufferers    from   crom',, 


vere 


Do  niJ.  be  without  tl 
natural'  od.  It  is  sold  ii 
put  up  c,  ly  by  the 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 


TORONTO 


THE  BT  LITTER  CARRIER 

has    features    that    you    will    appreciate 


1 


Its    construction   is  .simpler  than  any  other — fewer  parts 
to  wear  out. 

Its  parts  are  heavier  and  more  strong:ly  built. 

Only  the  very  best  of  materials  are  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  BT  Carrier. 

These    features,    together   vvith  the   following  points  of 
advantage,  have  made  the  BT  Litter  Carrier  famous: 

1st  — In  lifting  we  use  double  purchase.      This  is  an  ex- 
clusive feature  of  merit  on  our  Carrier. 

2nd — The  bucket  on  the  BT  Carrier  can  be  tipped  either 
way  to  discharge;  most  buckets  only  tip  one  way. 
ized  steel,   being  some  four  gauges  heavier  than  the  material 


3rd  — It   IS   made  of   18-gauge  gal 
used  by  other  firms. 

4th — The  bucket  can  be  elevated  higher  than  any  othe 
feet  of  the  track  when  wound  up. 

5th— The   BT  Litter  Carrier  Track   is  heavier  per  foot    and   stronger  than  any 
market.      It  is  made  of  the  toughest  and  stiffest  high  carbon  steel. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying   a  litter  carrier,    let  us  send  you  our  new  catalogue    on   the  BT 
Litter  Carrier.      It  is  just  off  the  press  and  is  free. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Cat»lo8ue  and  information,  to 


The  bottom   of   the  box  is  within  three 


other 


BEATTY  BROS. 


Fergus,  Ont. 


/ 
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EVERY   HOME  A  COLLEGE 

I'ikUt  our  orisiiml  iiipthod  of  oorrespoiifl- 
oiue  instruotioii  KVKKY  HOME  HKCOMIOS 
A  COLLEGK.  We  {T"  right  to  your  luuiic 
with  the  most  practical  co\irscs  uiulcr  tlip 
supervision  of  expert  tutors.  STIIHON'I'S 
DELIGHTED,  GRADT'ATES  SIJCCESS- 
Frij.  Here  are  a  few  of  our  courses- 
make  your  selection — underline  it — fill  in 
name  and  address — cut  out  this  ad.  and 
send  to-day  for  full  particulars. 
Illustrating,  Commercial,  Accountancy, 
.Tournalism,  Story  Writing,  Photography, 
Penmanship. 


)RESS     

Shaw  Correspondence  School 
393  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the  recog- 
nized   authority    on    Canadian    investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  infornin- 
tion  respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing  stocks  and    real   estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREATJ 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
sample   copy   and    special   subscription    offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Tom  Jones,  M^r. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.    Rates  reasonable. 

One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  ofTering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In    the   Heart   oj    the    City's   Activities. 


Rooms,  oae    peraon 
bath    detached 
$l.S0to$2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 
with  private  bath 
$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath   detached 
$2.50to$3  50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 
$3.00  to  $4.50 


Heart-Shape   Mixers 

are  the  best  for  thorough 
mixing,  and  for  perfect  con- 
crete for  every  purpose. 

All  Prices  from  $50.00  up 

and  all  machines  guaran- 
teed absolutely  satisfactory. 

We  make  hand  machines 
and  all  sizes  of  power 
machines. 

We  supply  Gasoline  En- 
gines for  running  mixers 
where  desired. 

For  your  own  work  or  for 
job  work  there  is  nothing 
that  will  equal  the  machines 
we  make. 

Get  our  Catalogue  showing  our  many 

customers,  you  will  know  some 

of  them. 

WETTLAUFER  BROS. 

178  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO,  DNT. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Albert  College, 

Belleville,  Ont. 


School  of 
Finance 


is  one  of  the  lea-lirg  schools  of  practi  al  education  in  Canada 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

SeOOOpaya  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Electric  Light,  use  of 
Batha,  Gymnaiium,  all  1  ut  books  and  laundry,  for  twelve  weeks 
—longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

S30. 00  pays  Tuition  alone  (or  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

AstafEof  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
In  five  distinct  courses.  An  evening  class  Free  forallre|istered 
students  in  this  department.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
POSITIONS.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  eiaminations 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercial  Specialists. 

Special  attention  given  to  Matriculation,  Teachers'  Courses, 
Elocution,  Fine  Art,  Physical  Culture. 

For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 

PRINCIPAL   DYER,    M.A.,    D.D. 


"The  University  of  Toronto 
can  Bet  very  severe  exams 
in  German  when  it  likes, 
I>ut  I  can  safely  say  that  anyone  who  has 
studied  your  Analytical  German  Method  and 
has  had  the  advantage  of  your  instruction 
can  pass  any  German  exam,  whatsoever.  I 
have  been  most  successful  in  my  first  year 
German,  and  this  is  due  to  your  course; 
for  when  I  took  up  your  method  hardly  a 
month  before  the  exam.  I  simply  didn't  know 
where  I  was  at.  Your  method  of  teaching-  is 
wonderful  and  much  superior  to  any  other 
method  I  ever  studied." — E.  Rainboth,  Toronto. 

L.-itin,    French,   German,    Spanish   by   mail. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


"^  Balmy  Beach  College  ^ 

^  and   School  of   Music  and  Art  «» 

^ S^ 


AFFILIATED    WITH    TORONTO   JT 
CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC    ?^ 


I 


A  resident  and  day  school  for 
girls  that  offers  exceptionally 
pleasant  home  surroundings, 
together  with  a  thorough 
education  from  Prima  py 
to  2nd  Year  Collegiate  work. 
Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Household  Science.  Excellent 
staff  of  teachers. 

School re-op*ns  Jan. 3rd, 1912. 

For  Particulars  write 
Mrs    A.  C.   COURTICE,  Directress, 
Beach  Avenue,  Toronto 


A  Christmas  Gift  Twelve  Times  a  Year 


more    acceptable    Christmas    gift    than 


yearly    subscription    to 


Can     you     imagine 
Farmer's  Magazine? 

Farmer's   Magazine  has   enjoyed   a   remarkable   success   since   its   inception. 

In  the  short  period  of  one  year,  it  has  reached  and  maintains  an  invincible  standard 
among  all  the  leading  farm  journals,  and  is  to-day  recognized,  by  thousands  of  the  most 
progressive   farmers   thrcughout  the  entire  Dominion,  as    Canada's  leading   farm  publication. 

A   yearly   subscription   for   a   friend,   would   make   a   most   sensible   and   appreciative   gift. 

Fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  at  once  and  Farmer's  Magazine  will  be  mailed  at  your 
request  to  any  address,  to  begin  with  the  Xmas  Number.     A  receipt   will  be  sent  yon. 


To  The  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 
143  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 

Enclosed  please  find  the  sum  of  dollars,  to  pay  for 

subscription  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the 
Xmas  issue. 


Name 


Full  address 


Write  Plainly 


Name  of  sender 


Yours  sincerely, 


Address 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Farmer  s    Magazine 
5S    for     January    5S 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  FARMS— WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


early     issue 
This  article 
best  known  fruit- 


Tliis    article    deals    with    this   most    pertinent     question.       In     an 
of  1911,  a  writer  toolJ  up  the  question  of  large  farms  being  necessary 
is,   in  a  way,  an  answer  to  that  one.      The   author  is  one  of  the 
men  in   Canada  and  advocates  the  small  farm. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  has  been  a  wonderful  missionary  on  the  farms  of  America.  It  has 
Kone  into  the  run-down,  forsaken  and  discouraged  farms,  and  has  brought  up  fronj 
the  "under-world"  the  "submerged"  good  that  has  made  possible  the  keeping  of 
cattle,  horses  and  other  live  stock  on  a  thousand  hills.  As  high  as  $75.00  an  acre 
has  been  made  with  this  crop.     The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is   illustrated. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  BLUENOSE  FARMERS. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Craicli,  whose  writings  are  alread.v  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
in  this  article  tells  in  a  most  interesting  way  what  Nova  Scotia  is  doing  to  make 
her  farmers  prosperous,  rich  and  happy — Illustrated. 

THE  DAIRYMAN  WINS  OUT. 

The  Conference  of  dairy  workers  at  Ottawa  this  month,  and  the  holding  of 
(he  Dairyman's  Convention  in  January,  all  tell  us  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer  tells,  in  the  January  issue,  the  story  of  Ottawa's 
clean  milk  supply,  and  how  a  good  Irishman  brought  wealth  to  himself  and 
happiness   to  tliousands   by  putting  up  clean  milk. 

THE  MISSION  OF  CEMENT. 

Every  farmer  knows  now  that  cement  is  proving  to  be  one  of  his  best  ser- 
vants. It  can  be  used  for  almost  every  purpose  on  the  farm,  from  hens'  nests  to 
silos.     The  story  Is  told  by  AV.  J.  Brown  and  is  well  illustrated. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  GOOD  BEEF. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  contend  that  they  have  had  to  flght  their  way 
in  the  beef  industry  unassisted  by  bonus,  and  unaided  by  Government  encourage- 
ment. Others  are  winning  out  by  personal  love  for  the  work  and  by  the  help  of 
the  live  stoclc  shows.  The  great  International  at  Chicago,  and  the  Smithfleld  of 
Canada,  at  Guclph,  are  unique.  The  story  is  told  by  one  who  knows,  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

THE  DOMINION  GRANGE— THE  NEED  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATION 

The  meetings  of  the  Dominion  Grange  in  January,  will  again  bring  to  the 
front  whether  larm  organizations  are  useful  or  not.  Not  over  5%  of  the  farmers 
belong  to  the  Grange,  or  any  other  farm  organization.  The  case  will  be  taken  up 
by  that  prince  of  writers,  Mr.  E.   C.   Drury. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  ORCHARDS. 

The  man  who  is  making  a  success  with  his  apples  cannot  sit  by  his  com- 
fortable fireside  all  winter — He  must  spray,  prune  and  think — ideas  count  In 
orcharding,  and   the   writer   who   is  a   well-known  Institute  lecturer  tells  the   story. 
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Gifts  That  Will  Appeal  To  Men 


■FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  SMOKES< 


No.  80,  Price  $10.00 


there  is  no  more  practical  and  sensible  Christmas  gift  than  a  Smoker's 
Stand  Apart  from  its  usefulness,  it  makes  a  most  attractive  addition  to  any 
Den    or    Living   Room. 


We  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery, and  prepay  all 
Express  Charges  on 
either  of  the  two  Stands 
illustrated  here  to  any 
address  in  Canada,  ex- 
cept the  Yukon. 


No.  80.  Heavy  Solid 
Brass  Smoker's  Stand, 
26  inches  high,  diameter 
of  tray  10^4  inches,  con- 
taining Ash  Tray,  with 
two  cigar  rests,  match 
holder  and  cigar  holder. 


Price  $10.00 


No.  81.  Smoker'sStand. 
heavy  dull  finish  Brass, 
30  inches  high,  diameter 
of  Tray  7  inches,  has 
two  cigar  rests,  match 
box  holder  and  remov- 
able  glass    Ash    Tray. 

Price  $3.00 


No.  81,  Price  $3.00 


RYRIE  BROS.  Limited,  134-8  vonge  st,  Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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A  Farm  Scene. 
Dumfries  Town- 
ship, Ontario. 
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Everyone  has 

noted  the  general 

excellence  of  the 

White  Shorthorn 

at  Guelph. 


«    »    « 


Stockerson  Ford's 

Farm, 

De  Lisle,  Sask. 
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Residence,  Farm 
Superintendent, 
Brandon  Experi- 
mental Farm, 
Manitoba. 


Joys  o£  Canadian^Farm  Life 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


IN  THE  SUN 

The  old  year  dies  with  the  present 
month.  But  this  parting  must  be,  if  we 
are  to  welcome  a  joyous  New  Year.  The 
kernel  of  wheat  that  the  Western  farmer 
sows  soon  decays  and  fades  away  in  the 
fertile  soil.  Yet  from  its  decay  there 
arises  a  wheat  stalk  that  has  made  possible 
the  thousand-dollar  prize  recently  captur- 
ed by  the  man  from  Rosthern. 

A  review  of  the  past  year  comes  in- 
voluntarily before  us.  Farmer's  Magazine 
extends  to  all  its  many  readers,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  kindliest  greetings  of 
the  season.  To  those  who  have  sent  us 
helpful  suggestions  from  time  to  time, 
and  have  contributed  to  the  profit  of  every 
reader  (and  we  are  indebted  to  many  for 
these  expressions  of  good  will),  we  trust 
that  they  will  carry  on  into  1912  the  same 
buoyancy  of  spirit  that  has  characterized 
them  in  the  past.  If  we  have  done  no 
more  during  our  short  existence  than  to 
carry  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  sound 
information  on  every  day  topics,  or  have 
set  a  high  standard  for  the  farmer  and  his 
home.  Farmer's  Magazine  can  enjoy  the 
Yuletide  merriment  with  a  zest  untinged 
by  regret.  The  same  high  ideals  that  we 
have  set  for  the  literature  that  should  be 
in  the  farmer's  home  will  continue  to 
guide  us  during  the  incoming  year.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  may  rest  assured  that 
each  number  will  more  than  meet  their 
expectations. 


Agriculture  must,  by  reason  of  its  great 
importance,  be  pushed  to  its  proper  place 
"in  the  .sun."  That  result  can  best  be  at- 
tained by  each  farmer  dignifying  his 
work  by  liberal  study  and  examination  of 
all  the  great  questions  that  confront  us. 
Farmer's  Magazine  welcomes  a  further 
continuance  of  those  intimate  relations 
with  its  readers  that  will  make  for  the  best 
in  the  coming  months.  The  greatest 
Christmas  gift  is  a  good  wish  given  for 
another's  welfare. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  DRY  FARMING 
CONGRESS 

"The  bread  of  the  future  will  come 
largely  from  the  deserts  of  the  past."  In 
making  this  statement,  Dr.  Worst,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress,  which 
recently  had  so  enthusiastic  a  session  at 
Colorado  Springs,  made  it  plain  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  future,  to  be  successful, 
must  become  scie.ntifically  interested  in  the 
soil. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  America 
was  the  value  of  such  a  conference  so  clear- 
ly outlined.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
Canada  is  arid,  semi-arid  or  damp.  The 
great  questions  that  trouble  the  Dry  Farm- 
ing Congress  are  the  great  questions  of 
agriculture;  and  upon  this  solution  de- 
pends the  status  of  the  farmer  of  the  fu- 
ture.    The  "wheat-mad"  farmer  who  has 
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been  mining  the  virgin  soils  of  Canada  for 
a  generation,  finds  that  his  "assay"  is  be- 
coming yearly  less  valuable.  The  farmer 
in  older  Canada  who  sees  his  farm  being 
seeded  down  to  pasture  and  its  returns 
diminishing,  witla  the  boys  and  girls  leav- 
ing for  other  parts,  recognizes  some  of  the 
ditHculties  that  arise  from  an  exhausted 
soil. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  farming 
operations  the  world  over.  The  farm  may 
be  as  rich  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  the 
conditions  that  will  maintain  that  fertility 
are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "work." 
By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  must  a  man  earn 
his  competence.  It  would  be  a  travesty  on 
this  commandment  if  the  "wheat-miner" 
could  sit  down  in  his  comfortable  prairie 
home  and  coin  the  fertility  of  the  soil  into 
current  gold  without  exertion  on  his  part 
to  maintain  that  fertility  and  aid  nature 
in  promoting  his  success. 

The  objections,  then,  that  have  been 
raised  by  a  few  western  people  to  the  se- 
curing, by  Lethbridge,  of  the  next  meeting 
place  for  the  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
meet  with  little  approval.  Of  course, 
Canada  is  not  a  desert.  Canada  is  not  a 
rainless  region.  Nevertheless,  that  knowl- 
edge which  seeks  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  nature,  and  which  assists  man  to  pro- 
duce what  he  wants,  is  just  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  the  farmers  all  over  Can- 
ada should  be  seeking.  This  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  and  it 
is  why  western  Canada,  indeed  all  Canada 
will  have  big  reason  to  rejoice  that  such 
a  conference  will  be  held  in  Lethbridge 
in  1912. 

It  will  stimulate  the  hunger  for  scien- 
tific agricultural  information  in  our  farm- 
ers; it  will  demonstrate  to  them  the  value 
of  more  agricultural  schools  and  demon- 
stration farms,  whose  work  it  is  to  produce 
hardy  strains  of  grains  and  to  develop 
crops  for  the  successful  fight  against  a 
fickle  nature. 

When  the  head  under  the  farmer's  hat 
begins  to  do  some  such  thinking,  farming 
takes  on  a  new  interest  to  him.  His  en- 
thusia^^m  gets  away  from  the  petty  grouch- 
es and  economies  that  have  driven  more 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farm  than  any- 
thing else.  Instead,  his  enthusiasm  will 
overflow  and  the  youth  whose  life  is  made 
strong  by  its  birth  on  the  farm,  will  find 
that  he  has  an  interesting  field  for  enter- 
prise and  distinction  by  assisting  in  the 


development  and  re-generation  of  the 
home  farm.  All  the  farmers  of  Canada 
are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
bertans  and  others  who  went  down  on  that 
special  train  to  Colorado  Springs  and  who 
talked  and  advertised  Canada  to  the  people 
assembled  there.  Many  for  the  first  time 
must  have  realized  that  Canada  was  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  trees  along  an  ice- 
bound wilderness. 

The  names  of  John  Blue,  Alberta's  Li- 
brarian, George  Harcourt,  Alberta's  De- 
puty Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Duncan  Marshall,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Mother- 
well, Ministers  of  Agriculture  from  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  respectively,  the 
Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock,  of  British  Columbia 
and  W.  J.  Black,  of  the  Manitoba  Agricul- 
tural College,  are  men  who  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Congress  in  its  choice  of  offi- 
cers. Agriculture  in  the  West  is  making 
giant  strides  these  days.  And  it  is  well 
that  it  is. 


ARE  FARMERS  FIT  FOR  THE 
SENATE  ? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  re- 
forming the  Senate.  Both  Conservatives 
and  liberals  alike  see  that  this  part  of  our 
Legislative  machinery  is  weak.  Both 
parties  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
but  neither  party  seems  to  be  able  to  pro- 
pound a  solution. 

In  the  present  Senate  there  are  about  90 
members,  with  the  majority  Liberals.  It 
will  now  naturally  take  a  Conservative 
trend,  as  every  appointment  in  the  Borden 
Government  will  be  of  that  political  stripe, 
but  there  is  something  more  than  in  party 
or  numbers.  These  men  get  their  posi- 
tions becavise  they  have  rendered  some 
useful  service  to  the  party  such  as  vacating 
one's  seat  for  a  INIinister  of  Finance  or  lin- 
ing the  pocket-books  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. At  least  that  is  the  leading  rule 
of  action  that  has  been  followed  of  late 
years  in  the  constitution  of  the  Red  Cham- 
het. 

A  further  scrutiny  of  the  position  of  the 
body  reveals  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
farmers  of  outstanding  merit  ever  attain 
to  the  position  of  Senators.  At  present, 
there  are  only  two  farmers  in  the  House. 
If  the  appointments  w^ere  made  on  merit. 
or  because  of  the  great  usefulness  of  a  man 
to  his  country  by  reason  of  his  services  for 
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his  chosen  profession,  then,  more  of  our 
expert  agricultural  men  would  be  found 
in  this  legislative  chamber.  The  farmers 
constitute  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  popu- 
lation and  they  have  two  out  of  ninety 
members  in  one  of  the  ruling  branches  of 
our  system  of  responsible  government. 

Why  should  the  farmers  continue  to 
support  such  one-sided  or  jug-handled 
propositions?  If  they  were  organized, 
even  as  the  Orangemen  are  organized, 
they  could  force  their  views  upon  any 
Government.  Such  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  unfortunate  that  Governments 
and  Prime  Ministers  have  to  recognize 
sections  and  sects  in  their  appointments. 
The  good  old  English  way  of  calling  the 
best  men  of  the  Cabinet  is,  by  far,  the  ide- 
al way  from  the  farmer's  standpoint.  And 
so  long  as  a  Government  will  do  this  it 
will  have  little  criticism  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  farming  community.  But 
after  witnessing  the  clamoring  for  office 
on  the  part  of  the  various  men  and  fac- 
tions, they  begin  to  reason  that  to  the  vic- 
tor belongs  the  spoils,  and  that  the  man 
who  wants  something  must  fight  to  win  it. 

Such  a  system  as  this,  draws  its  ethics 
from  the  jungle  where  the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall  and  the  devil  takes  the  hindmost. 

Truly,  indeed,  the  farmers  are  the  most 
satisfied  people  on  earth  as  one  glance  at 
the  Senate  will  show.  Or,  as  the  late  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  said,  "They  never 
ask  for  anything  and  they  never  get  any- 
thing." 


LAND  TAXATION 

One  of  the  great  questions  that  is  begin- 
ning to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, is  the  matter  of  taxation.  Already 
Vancouver  and  Edmonton,  two  of  the 
most  promising  western  cities  of  Canada, 
are  making  giant  strides  in  material  pro- 
gress with  their  ideas  of  taxation  reform  in 
working  practice. 

*  The  main  argument  against  our  pres- 
ent system  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  tax  on 
improvements  is  a  tax  on  thrift.  It  works 
out  this  way.  Farmer  Jones  and  Farmer 
Smith  live  side  by  side  on  quarter  sections 
of  land  equally  fertile  and  equally  valu- 
able by  reason  of  their  position.  Farmer 
Smith  allows  his  land  to  go  unimproved. 


He  has  erected  only  a  mud  shack,  mud 
stables,  and  takes  from  the  soil  all  the 
wheat  he  can  get  without  too  much  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  time.  Farmer 
Jones  has  fenced  his  property,  divided  it 
into  fields,  kept  up  modern  methods  of 
cultivation,  built  a  fine  new  house,  gran- 
aries and  stables,  and  has  thereby  added 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
and  especially  to  the  Smith  farm  along- 
side of  it. 

But  when  the  assessor  comes  along,  he 
says  to  Smith,  "You  have  a  poor-looking 
farm  here.  I  shall  assess  you  $10.00  an 
acre,"  and  so  Mr.  Smith  pays  his  15  mills 
on  an  assessment  of  $1,600,  a  total  of 
$24.00.  He  goes  to  Mr.  Jones  and  finds 
that  this  place  is  far  more  valuable.  It 
looks  fine,  and  so  the  assessment  is  fixed 
at  $15.00  an  acre.  Mr.  Jones'  tax  bill  be- 
comes $36.00.  Because  Mr.  Jones  was  en- 
terprising and  spent  his  money  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  Township,  he  has  to  pay 
an  extra  tax  of  $12.00.  ,Mr.  Smith  took 
his  money,  invested  it  in  mortgages  or  put 
it  into  the  bank  which  carried  it  away  to 
Winnipeg,  Toronto  or  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  big  companies  to  in- 
crease their  holdings.  Upon  it  he  pays 
no  tax. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest,  why 
should  such  a  system  of  taxation  be  per- 
sisted in,  by  the  farmers  of  the  country? 
If  a  man  were  not  assessed  higher  by  add- 
ing a  new  chimney  to  his  house  or  by 
painting  his  barns,  he  would  be  very  like- 
ly to  take  a  greater  interest  in  his  hold- 
ings. The  expenditure  of  money  locally 
would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  the  whole 
community,  to  interest  the  farmers  in 
their  farms  and  tend  to  check  the  drain 
from  the  farms  to  the  city. 


THE  SPY'S  REPUTATION 

The  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  in  the 
pending  Provincial  elections  have  taken  a 
definite  stand  on  the  need  of  a  National 
Apple  show.  Over  thirty-six  co-operative 
apple  shipping  associations  are  working 
in  the  old  province  and  the  apple  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  banner  productions. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  got  the  inspir- 
ation for  progressive  advertising  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  Provinces.  Any  country, 
that    climbs    to    eminence,    must   believe 
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thoroughly  in  ii^eU,  and  when  that  coun- 
try has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  such 
an  abundance,  as  is  the  case  in  Canada,  it 
amounts  ahnost  to  a  crime  if  the  people  do 
not  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  greatness  of 
itH  productions. 

The  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  can  be 
grown  in  this  Province  to  perfection.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  put  the  flavor  in 
its  apples  as  is  produced  here.  The  apple 
show  that  will  push  these  apples  to  the 
front  and  advertise  them  to  the  world 
would  be  doing  for  the  Ontario  farmer, 
and  the  Ontario  people  in  general,  only 
what  is  their  right.  The  great  trouble 
with  all  agricultural  work  lies  in  their 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  dull  round  of 
farm  labor  often  blunts  our  appreciation 
of  what  we  have.  We  sit  in  Paradise  and 
do  not  know  it.  We  walk  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  Adam-like  yearn  for  things 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  fence.  The 
work  of  one  county  in  the  peninsular 
province — Lambton,  as  described  in  this 
issue,  bears  out  the  contentions  here  made, 
that  great  possibilities  lie  at  the  door  of 
every  Canadian.  That  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  will  open  his  eyes  and  push  him  in- 
to doing  things,  is  as  urgently  needed  in 
a  public  way  as  it  is  in  the  individual 
farmer,  w^ho  is  neglecting  his  orchard  as 
well  as  his  soil. 

The  work  that  the  Horticultural  shows 
have  done  in  Toronto  last  month,  and  in 
New  Brunswick,  proves  the  extent  of  the 
possibilities;  and  if  the  political  campaigTi 
that  is  waging  now  throughout  Ontario 
does  no  more  than  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  fruit  industry,  it  will  well  be  worth 
the  expense  of  a  general  election. 

The  Spy  is  building  up  a  national  repu- 
tation for  Canada,  in  winter  apples.  There 
is  no  better  fruit  grown. 


THE  TARIFF  STILL   A   LIVE  ISSUE 

The  que.stion  of  the  tariff  is  by  no 
means  dead  in  Canada.  Di.scussion  was 
])y  no  means  stifled  by  the  the  results  of 
the  late  election.  The  Premier  recognizes 
it  in  his  promi.se  to  create  a  tariff  board. 
To  be  a  board  that  will  serve  the  people, 
it  mu.st  be  repre.sented  by  a  man  who 
understands  the  side  that  calls  for  a  re- 
duction.    Farming  implements,    lumber 


and  cement  duties  are  as  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  to-day  as  ever  they 
were.  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  in  a 
recent  issue  says: 

"The  Guide  has  proven  conclusive- 
ly that  there  should  be  no  tariff  pro- 
tection on  several  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, particularly  on  farm  imple- 
ments. 

"We  believe  that  The  Guide  has 
justified  its  existence  by  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  farmers  how  much  they 
are  losing  each  year  by  paying  too 
high  prices  on   much  of  what  they 
buy — due  to  a  protective  tariff." 
Regarding  the  appeal  of  the  lumber  in- 
trests   of  British   Columbia,     before    the 
Minister  of  Customs,  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid,  the 
same  journal  says  editorially: 

"Reading  between  the  lines,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  some  concessions 
have  been  made  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbia lumbermen.  The  government 
would   hardly   care   to   face   the   re- 
•sponsibility  of  placing  the  duty   on 
lumber  that  now  comes  in  free,  but 
the  same  thing  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  change  in  the  customs  regula- 
tions.   Any  person  who  imagines  that 
the  tariff  laws  of  Canada  are  made 
by  Parliament  would  be  greatly  en- 
lightened by  a  studv  of  the  various 
rulings   of  the  customs  department. 
By  Mr.  Reid's  statement  the  collectors 
of  custom  are  to    be    more    careful 
henceforth,   which  means  that  they 
will  have  definite  instructions  to  work 
upon.     What  will  these  instructions 
be?    We  will  know  very  soon.     The 
Lumber  Combine  is  looking  at  the 
people   on   the  prairies  with  greedy 
eyes,  and  if  the  customs  department 
will   help   them   they   will   certainly 
bleed  the  farmers  who  use  lumber." 
The  building  up  of    our    great    West 
country  is  all  dependent  upon  the  success 
of   agriculture     in     the     many     districts. 
Stop   profitable   farming  in   any   district, 
and  every  interest  declines  at  once.     The 
AVesterner  is,  we  believe,  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  his  lumber.     He  objects 
\o  being  saddled  with  unnecessary  costs 
ih  getting  this  necessity  for  his  living. 

British  Columbia,  we  assert,  should  be 
able  to  produce  lumber  as  cheaply  as  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
difficulty  lies  in  transportation,  then  the 
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attention  of  the  government  should  be  di- 
rected to  remedying  this  evil.  It  shows 
lack  of  administrative  ability  for  any  go- 
vernment to  encourage  handicaps  upon 
consumption  by  unduly  enriching  a  few. 


THE  ST.  JOHN  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  forward  move 
they  are  making  in  the  development  of 
farm  lands  and  agriculture  in  that  fertile 
province.  Too  long  New  Brunswick  has 
been  known  as  the  province  of  lumber  and 
fish ;  too  long  her  sons  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  other  parts  of  Canada  in  order 
to  obtain  a  competence  from  progressive 
agriculture. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  had  the 
soil  and  the  climate  at  home  for  success- 
ful farm  operations  along  many  lines. 
But  the  individual  cannot  alone  change 
the  circumstances  so  that  he  can  profitably 
follow  the  vocation  that  he  desires.  The 
Government  must  lead  by  making  condi- 
tions so  favorable  that  the  individual  can 
go  in  and  work  out  for  himself  success- 
fully, the  undertaking  at  hand. 

The  work  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  doing  is  highly  creditable  and  is 
sure  to  bring  forth  fruit  of  great  value. 
The  recent  apple  show  at  St.  John,  and 
also  the  New  Brunswick  exhibit  at  the 
Ontario  Horticultural  Show  have  brought 
before  the  people  the  possibilities  of  apple- 
raising  in  the  St.  John  River  Valley. 
Here  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  soil, 
well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  apple 
trees.  The  land  can  be  obtained  at  very 
low  prices,  even  $10.00  an  acre.  Anyone 
is  safe  in  looking  for  an  immense  appreci- 
ation on  these  prices  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. With  the  port  of  St.  John  right 
at  hand,  and  an  overseas  population  hun- 
gering for  apples,  the  prospect  is  most  in- 
viting. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  this  improvement 
is  due  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Turney,  the  recently 
appointed  horticulturist  for  the  province. 
A  few  enthusiastic  souls  will  soon  turn  set- 
tlers and  speculators  their  way,  to  the 
great  good  of  New  Brunswick. 


EXPERT   FRUIT  KNOWLEDGE 
WANTED 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  scientific  experimental  work  along  the 
lines  of  fruit  growing  in  Canada,  the  re- 
cent Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  Tor- 
onto showed  very  clearly  the  need  for 
more  demonstration  farms  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  confronting  fruit-grow- 
ers. It  is  almost  a  tragedy,  this  effort  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  Ontario 
in  trying  to  glean  information  from  the 
very  poor  equipment  and  scanty  object 
lessons  by  which  Prof.  Crow  of  the  O.A.C. 
is  handicapped.  A  small  orchard  on  that 
.■splendid  agricultural  farm  which  lies  on 
tlae  height  of  land  where  apple  growing 
has  never  "proved  a  commercial  success,  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  all  the  investigations 
on  the  apple  growing  in  this  section.  It 
seems  almost  farcical  to  look  for  results 
from  such  a  base.  One  swallow  never 
made  a  summer. 

The  clash  of  opinions  witnessed  at  the 
convention  showed  two  things;  first,  the 
lack  of  any  fully-equipped  and  efficiently- 
manned  Fruit  Experimental  Station  in 
the  Province;  secondly,  the  intense  hun- 
ger for  information  on  the  part  of  the 
apple  growers.  Never  before  in  an  assem- 
bly of  this  kind  has  ever  been  so  much  in- 
terest taken  by  the  delegates  who  attend- 
ed. Each  man  seemed  to  be  thirsting  for 
data.  A  preponderance  of  young  men 
had  gathered  here,  which  tells  very  plain- 
ly that  apple  growing  has  assumed  a  new 
lease  of  life.  There  were  men  present 
from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia.  All  these  men  cried 
out  for  information.  They  wanted  to 
know  things.  They  listened  to  individual 
experiences  on  fall-plowing,  wind-brakes, 
pruning,  fertilizers  and  spraying.  They 
know  of  the  advance  of  the  railroad-worm, 
of  the  threatened  invasion  on  the  brown- 
tail,  and  gypsy  moths,  but  the  convention 
lacked  the  authoritative  lead  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist. 

Some  are  watching  with  interest  the 
Geneva  experiment  in  New  York  State. 
Others  listen  to  very  dogmatic  utterances 
on  conditions  in  certain  localities.  Others 
were  just  as  certain  that  their  methods 
were  correct,  and  so  the  talk  wound  up 
with  virtually  the  leading  questions  un- 
answered. 
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Sir  James  Whitney  raised  considerable 
objections  to  the  lack  of  accommodation 
for  himself  in  old  London  when  he  was 
over  there.  He  contributed  nobly  to  the 
Queboc  Battlefields  Fund,  but  when  it 
comes  to  an  increase  in  estimates  for  the 
fruit  growers  and  vegetable  growers  and 
other  departments  at  Guclph,  he  has  not 
any  money  to  push  a  vigorous  policy. 

It  is  quite  certain  to  all  fruit  growers,  to 
quote  the  Premier's  own  words,  "that  soon 
something  will  have  to  be  done  or  some- 
thing will  happen." 


FAKE  NURSERYMEN 

The  extent  of  the  rascality  that  has 
been  practised  upon  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  by  fake  nurserymen  is  only  real- 
ized as  the  question  is  inquired  into. 

The  apple  industry  is  being  boomed  at 
the  present  time,  in  all  the  apple-growing 
sections  of  Canada.  Fortunes  are  being 
made  by  the  man  who  intelligently  cares 
for  his  orchard.  This  has  induced  many 
to  plant  out  largely,  looking  to  the  future 
demand  for  the  fruit.  The  stimulus  that 
has  been  given  to  the  planting  of  trees 
has,  no  doubt,  made  a  good  harvest  for 
a  nurseryman,  and  the  demand  in  many 
cases,  being  greater  than  the  supply,  has 
caused  prices  to  advance. 

This  fact  has  enabled  some  unscrupu- 
lous men  to  send  out  agents  over  the  coun- 
try to  sell  their  trees  from  their  "nur- 
sery," which,  by  the  way,  never  existed. 
When  these  orders  come  in,  this  enterpris- 
ing chap  hies  him  over  to  some  American 
nursery,  or  to  the  over-stocked  Canadian 
dealers,  where  he  purchases  the  over-plus 
and  discards  at  a  very  low  rate.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  him  whether  these  trees  are 
Ben  Davis,  Yellow  Transparent  or  Du- 
chess. They  are  a  good  looking  stock  and 
to  the  unsuspecting  buyer  look  like 
healthy  Northern  Spy,  Greening  or  Bald- 
win, as  the  case  may  be. 

The  farmer,  wishing  to  get  cheap  trees, 
and  depending  upon  the  ordinary  hon- 
esty of  man  to  man,  risks  his  name  to  the 
order  sheet.  In  due  time  the  trees  come, 
or  part  of  them  come.  They  look  fairly 
good,  although  some  of  them  are  crooked. 
They  are  nicely  labeled.  He  plants  them, 
nursing  the  hope  that  in  ten  or  twelve 


years  he  will  have  a  paying  orchard  of 
hardy  fruit. 

Many  such  a  man  has  done  this,  and 
has  wakened  up  some  late  summer's  day 
to  find  that  the  fruiting  trees  bore  any- 
thing but  desirable  fruit,  and  certainly 
not  what  he  expected.  His  chagrin  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  His  con- 
demnation of  the  nursery  that  sent  him 
the  stuff  is  more  florid  than  picturesque, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  go.  The  order 
.sheets  have,  no  doubt,  been  lost,  and  the 
nurseryman  will,  no  doubt,  dispute  the 
stock. 

Instances  in  Canadian  life  of  these  fakes 
are  quite  common.  The  editor  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  has  had  an  experience.  Ten 
years  ago  he  purchased  forty  trees  as  Tal- 
man  Sweets,  which  were  to  be  grafted  into 
Northern  Spy.  In  three  or  four  years  the 
trees  began  to  fruit,  and  the  apple  proved 
to  be  a  Longfield,  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  not  only  a  useless  apple  for 
many  sections,  but  the  tree  is  disposed  to 
blight.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  stock  to  graft 
on,  and  although  the  grafting  was  done 
to  Spies,  it  begins  to  look  now  as  if  the 
whole  acre  will  be  ruined  before  long. 
The  loss  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. The  stock  was  secured  from  a 
firm  which  claimed  to  be  established  a 
large  number  of  years,  but  which  we  have 
since  learned  is  only  a  jobbing  firm  hav- 
ing no  nursery  of  its  own  and  buying  its 
stock  from  one  of  the  respectable  nur- 
series in  Ontario. 

Another  nursery  is  operating  to-day 
and  selling  stock  of  all  kinds  without  a 
single  respectable  apple  tree  on  their  pre- 
mises. They  buy  their  stock  from  any 
place  they  can  get  the  cheapest,  and  re- 
label it  with  little  regard  for  varieties.  Yet 
they  are  selling  to  farmers,  particularly  in 
Ontario,  because  they  are  cheap.  One 
farmer  has  reported  that  he  got  part  of 
his  order  filled,  that  he  paid  all  his  money 
and  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  order 
is  living. 

Again,  the  people  of  the  West  and  Cen- 
tral Canada  have  had  many  experiences 
of  "hardy  northern  grown  stock,"  that  has 
been  nipped  with  the  first  zero  weather. 
One  firm  of  jobbers  is  operating  under 
three  names.  This  enables  them  to  send 
three  sets  of  agents  into  one  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  some  cases  to  do  a  land-office 
business. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  fake  game 
pursued  than  in  the  selling  of  strawberry- 
plants.  Many  jobbers  will  buy  these 
plants  from  the  growers  at  about  $4.00 
per  thousand  and  re-sell  them  to  the  un- 
suspecting public  as  high  as  $4.00  a  dozen 
for  plants  to  which  they  have  given  some 
new  and  unheard-of  name. 

Again,  many  farmers  have  been  nipped 
by  the  blackberry  game.  Promises  of 
immense  profits  have  been  made  to  them 
if  they  would  only  grow  an  acre  or  two  for 
the  nursery  of  the  promoters.  The  farmer 
signs  a  contract  to  do  so  and  to  pay  for 
the  cultivation  and  so  forth.  The  con- 
tract turns  out  to  be  a  negotiable  note 
which  leaves  them  perhaps  $400.00  poorer 
than  they  were  before.  And  they  hate  to 
tell  their  neighbors  that  they  have  been 
taken  in,  and  so  the  rascal  keeps  up  his 
business. 

Now  the  jobber's  business  is  no  dis- 
grace. A  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  sell 
nursery  stock  whether  he  grows  it  or  not. 
But  he  certainly  has  not  the  right  to  sell 
goods  to  which  he  can  not  give  his  per- 
sonal guarantee.  Farmers  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  Government  will  su- 
pervise and  control  the  operations  of  such 
men  in  such  a  manner  as  will  guarantee 
to  them  the  getting  of  the  goods  thev 
buy.  Farmer's  Magazine  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  recommendations  to  the  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell  that  were  made  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  magazine  would,  if  made  the 
taw  of  the  land,  do  much  towards  remov- 
ing from  our  countrv  these  unscrupulous 
fake  nurservmen,  who  fatten  upon  un- 
.-^usnecting  farmers. 

The  farmer  who  intends  to  buy  trees 
this  winter,  would  do  well  to  purchase 
onlv  from  reliable  nurservmen,  men 
whose  reputations  are  behind  them,  and 
who  have  bis  orchards  producing  the 
poods  thev  are  selling.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
to  leave  severelv  alone  those  men  of  whom 
vou  cannot  obtain  reliable  information. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  need  of  male  teachers  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  through  the  promin- 
ence that  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  Pro- 
\'incial   electiops    of    Ontario.     Farmer's 


Magazine  can  claim  due  credit  for  having 
placed  this  question  in  the  forefront.  In 
every  issue  since  the  magazine  appeared 
the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called 
to  a  system  which  is  driving  our  men 
away  from  the  public  schools,  which  is 
asking  them  to  stay  there  on  the  salary 
of  less  than  $500.00,  and  is  creating  a 
large  number  of  unqualified  girl  teachers 
for  the  rural  parts  of  the  Province. 

Fortunately  the  political  parties  are 
talking  about  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  intrusion  of  the  question  into  the 
limelight  will  have  the  effect  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  disastrous 
condition  of  affairs  that  now  prevails.  The 
fact  that  nearly  a  thousand  schools  are  un- 
able to  get  properly  qualified  teachers  in 
the  province,  and  that  the  supply  of  male 
teachers  is  decreasing  about  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  are  facts  that  should  startle 
every  farmer  who  has  a  child  to  educate 
and  who  looks  upon  Canadian  farm  life 
as  the  most  ideal  in  a  free  country. 

To  maintain  a  high  status  in  country 
life,  and  to  develop  that  manly,  robust, 
healthy  character  in  our  boys,  which  will 
enable  them  to  grasp  with  the  agricul- 
tural questions  of  the  day  and  to  solve 
them  to  the  good  and  lasting  benefit  of 
rural  Canada,  is,  and  should  be,  one  of  the 
noblest  ideals  of  the  statesman.  Unless 
the  light  of  our  law-making  can  shine  in- 
to the  cottages  of  the  land,  it  misses  the 
great  end  of  its  existence. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  must  discuss 
this  question  independently.  We  must 
have  better  teachers,  and  we  must  give 
them  better  pay.  We  must  develop  a  sy.s- 
tem  that  will  draw  men  to  the  public 
school.  In  this  regard  Premier  Whitney 
has  suggested  that  they  make  certificates 
valid  in  Canada  only  after  the  holders 
have  taught  one  year  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  province.  This,  in  our  estimation, 
commercializes  the  profession.  It  will  not 
remedy  the  evil,  and  will  be  resented  by 
every  young  man  in  the  country.  This  is 
a  free  country,  and  a  man's  education  is 
his  own,  to  use  and  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  legislate  men 
into  the  "kingdom-come"  as  to  hope  to 
increase  the  male  teachers  of  Ontario  by 
such  a  restriction.  The  public  school 
would  be  made  a  recruiting  ground  for 
the  western  movement,  and  the  coimtry 
school  further  demoralized. 
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Give  the  country  school  teacher  the 
salan,'  that  he  can  get  out  West  and  he 
will  stay  in  Ontario.  A  thousand  dollars 
is  little  enough  salary  for  him,  and  it 
rests  with  the  Provincial  Government  to 
assist  him  to  obtain  it. 


TARIFFS  AND  ECONOMICS 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Grain  Growers' 
Guide  has  taken  Farmer's  Magazine  to 
task  for  saying  that  we  regretted  "that 
any  journals  circulated  among  farmers 
should  publish  inflammatory  and  mis- 
leading articles  on  the  tariff."  Evidently 
this  esteemed  contemporary  considers  it- 
self as  especially  castigated  by  these  re- 
marks, and  in  a  lengthy  article  goes  on 
to  justify  itself  in  this  regard.  It  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  certain  views  it  holds 
but  utterly  fails  to  answer,  in  any  way, 
the  position  taken  by  Farmer's  Magazine. 
It  says,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  this 
sentiment, — 

"Every  farm  journal  that  teaches 
the  farmer  how  to  grow  better  stock 
and  crop  is  doing  good  work.  But 
we  think  that  the  journal  that  assists 
the  farmer  to  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  his  crop  when  it  has  been 
harvested  is  also  doing  good  work." 
But  the  article  further  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  the 
very  largest  advertisers  in  Canada 
who  are  growing  very  rich  upon  the 
extra  high  prices  that  they  can 
charge  under  shelter  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Now  these  firms  disapprove 
of  the  action  of  any  journal  that 
takes  the  part  of  the  farmer  and 
.shows  up  the  iniquity  of  tariff  pro- 
tection. That  is  the  chief  reason  why 
some  so-called  farm  journals  prate 
about  the  great  need  of  manufactur- 
ers in  Canada,  and  that  thev  must 
not  be  harmed  by  tariff  reduction. 
Critics  of  our  course  prefer  not  to 
publish  such  statements  for  fear  they 
will  lose  the  advertising  of  the  farm 
implement  manufacturers." 
Further  on  in  the  same  article,  after 
talking  of  the  "smug  complacency"  of 
some  farm  journals — it  takes  to  itself  a 


somewhat  complacent  pat  on  the  back  in 

these  words: — 

"There  are  not  in  Canada  to-day 
half  a  dozen  influential  journals  with 
the  courage  to  handle  the  tariff  ques- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  common 
people." 

Without  defining  democracy,   and  in- 
deed hopeful  of  its  ultimate  triumph  "in  ^ 
a  decade,"  the  writer  says, — 

"The  battle  for  democracy  is  not 
one  of  a  year  or  two ;  it  is  for  a  dec- 
ade. Now  is  the  time  for  every  one 
of  us  to  do  our  share,  and  we  will 
get  justice  in  the  end." 

Now,  let  us  examine  these  things.  By 
"inflammatory  and  misleading"  articles, 
we  refer  to  those  assertions  that  appear 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
economic  iniquities  of  our  people  would 
be  forever  eradicated,  if  the  tariffs  were 
removed  from  certain  articles.  Now  any 
student  of  unimpassioned  authorities, 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tariffs 
are  only  an  incident  in  economic  disturb- 
ances, and  the  incidence  of  such  forms  of 
taxation  fall  in  many  often  unexpected 
places.  The  removal  of  tariffs  altogether 
would  not  prepare  for  the  consumer  a 
mansion  in  his  Utopia.  To  argue  further 
by  inference,  if  not  in  fact,  that  tariffs 
are  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  are  the  reason  d'etre  of  their 
affluence  in  the  community,  in  carrying 
the  author  away  from  cold  logic  and  lead- 
ing him  into  the  channel,  made  use  of 
by  so  many,  namely  that  of  prejudice 
and  sentiment,  and  these  as  the  country 
well  knows  are  powerful  forces  in  swaving 
feelings.  The  reformer  often  has  to  be  mis- 
understood, who  will  not  yield,  in  his 
campaign,  to  the  insistence  to  the  passions 
he  has  aroused  to  his  support.  Just  so, 
are  those  who  claim  that  the  tariff  is  the 
sole  cause  of  their  troubles  and  who  seek 
to  set  class  against  class  to  aid  the  desired 
con.summation. 

There  is  no  living  man  who  could 
reasonably  advocate  the  manufacture,  for 
example  of  all  agricultural  implements  in 
a  Mexican  seaport  where  they  could  em- 
ploy cheap  black  labor  and  have  a  year- 
round  water  haul  for  their  goods.  To 
carry  such  a  doctrine  to  its  fullest  would 
mean  the  carrying  of  the  division  of  labor 
theory  into  international  politics.    World- 
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wide  Free  Trade  -Rould  be  the  necessary 
in  such  a  situation. 

But  to-day,  we  are  dealing  with  facts. 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  economist,  from 
whose  writings  England  largely  took  her 
political  creeds,  was  above  everything  a 
broad-minded  man.  He  recognized  the 
changing  phenomena  of  human  society 
and  saw  that  practical  politics  must  aim 
at,  if  not  possibly  attain,  perfect  freedom 
in  industrial  life  with  due  regard  to  all. 
And  circumstances  in  Canada  are  such 
that  absolute  free  trade  is  impossible.  We 
have  here  all  the  varied  forms  of  industry, 
and  each  has  as  much  right  to  champion 
its  highest  good  as  has  The  Guide  when 
it  "assists  the  farmer  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible price  for  his  crop."  But  to  keep  the 
perfect  adjustment  between  these  inter- 
ests, the  government  has  to  organize  a 
policy  that  will  not  offer  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  any  particular  industry, 
which  would  tend  to  draw  a  greater  share 
of  the  people  than  is  its  due;  nor  impose 
extra  restraints,  which  would  force  from 
a  particular  industry  its  share  of  working 
capital.  Now,  there  are  things  of  greater 
import  to  our  farmers,  in  this  connection 
than  the  tariff,  such  as  we  have  in  Can- 
ada. 

We  do  not  deny  that  tariffs  play  a  part 
in  the  flow  of  capital.  Neverthele.ss,  the 
tariff  is  not  entirely  resposible  for  the  situ- 
ation that  is  giving  our  farmers  thedr 
troubles.  The  question  of  transportation 
rates,  farm  improvement  facilities,  loan 
banks,  good  roads,  etc.,  can  not  be  rele- 
gated to  the  background. 

In  examining  the  state  of  society  in 
Continental  Europe,  which  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  towns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country  districts  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Adam  Smith  came  to  the 
conclu.sion  that  the  position  of  affairs  then 
was  largely  due  to  the  social  conditions 
then  prevailing  of  an  uncontrolled  indivi- 
dualism. So  to-day,  the  trouble  with 
some  enthusiasts  lies  in  their  mistaken  be- 
liefs in  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  course  of 
action.  The  farmer  who  seeks  to  corner 
all  the  benefits  of  the  industrial  world  is 
equally  as  guilty,  in  his  way,  as  the  mon- 
opolist who  seeks  to  accumulate  at  the  ex- 


pense of  others.  Very  few  of  our  farmers 
are  really  free  traders  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion. Although  the  farmer,  as  a  big 
consumer,  feels  tariffs  equally  with  all 
consumers. 

Again  we  must  disagree  with  our  critic 
in  that  Farmer's  Magazine  fears  to  pub- 
lish both  sides  of  the  case.  If  the  reader 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  past 
issues  of  Farmer's  Magazine,  he  will  find 
that  the  widest  possible  discussion  has  not 
only  been  invited,  but  has  appeared  in 
its  pages.  Many  of  these  articles  favoring 
our  contemporary's  standpoint  have  been 
copied  in  full  by  that  journal.  The  others 
were  not.  If  there  is  one  journal  that  has 
sought  to  place  both  arguments  before  the 
farmers  it  is  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  we 
believe  our  work  in  this  regard  has  met 
with  their  approval. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  bring- 
ing prejudice  and  indiscreet  enthusiasm 
to  one's  aid.  That  there  are  evils  in  pro- 
tection no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  Far- 
mer's Magazine  believes  in  a  moderate 
protection  as  a  working  policy  for  all 
classes  in  Canada  at  the  present  time;  not 
for  the  good  of  the  manufacturers  solely, 
but  as  a  national  policy,  in  which  all  our 
people  are  interested.  It  also  believes  in 
Governmental  supervision  and  in  adequate 
adjustments  so  as  to  bring  about  the  great- 
est good  to  every  class  concerned. 

And  there  are  some  articles  of  consump- 
tion upon  which  the  tariff  .should  be  com- 
pletely removed.  But  even  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff,  the  results  would  not 
be  as  great  to  the  farmers  as  some  of  the 
advocates  would  lead  them  to  believe.  Our 
main  strength  lie  in  an  efficient  and 
fearless  governmental  control  of  organiz- 
ation of  capital. 

As  we  stated  in  a  previous  issue,  "the 
two  great  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Canada  industriallv  are  the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  farmer  is  the 
more  important."  And  following  up  this 
assertion,  we  maintain  that  our  stand  on 
all  the  great  economic  questions  of  the  day 
is  the  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  the 
sane  and  sober  judgments  of  society.  Lop- 
ping off  an  offender's  ear  never  built  up 
a  working  commonwealth. 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 


By 

Mackenzie  Hall 


A   VISION. 

(Extract  From  a  Novel  of  the  Future.) 

"The  brilliant  electric  light  that  shone  from  every  gatepost 
along  the  rural  highway  made  the  driving  home  from  town  on 
thai  dark  night  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  that  of  fear,  such 
as  our  forefathers  felt  when  half  the  time  they  were  in  the  ditch. 
As  the  tired  farmer  drove  into  his  yard,  Jennie,  who  Jiad  expected 
his  coming,  turned  the  switch  that  sent  a  flood  of  light  all  over 
the  driving  yards  and  stables.  He  unhitched  his  horse  in  com- 
fort, or  housed  his  motor  truck,  as  the  case  m.ay  have  been,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  electrical  conveniences,  soon  had  all  his  stock 
fed  and  watered,  and  he  himself  sitting  down  to  a  supper  of  fried 
potatoes  and  beefsteak,  cooked  for  him  on  an  electric  griddle. 
The  wife  had  that  day  done  a  big  ironing  with  an  electric  iron, 
frovi  the  washing  of  the  preceding  day,  also  aided  by  electricity, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  that  she  was  not  tired  out,  and  that  the 
home  coviforts  on  the  farm  were  such  as  a  civilized  man  ought 
to  enjoy.'' 


THE  slow  plodding  farmer  whose  weary 
feet  tramp  to  his  humble  fireside  at 
the  end  of  a  strenuous  day's  work  on 
our  Canadian  farm,  is  very  liable  to  regard 
all  such  opinions  that  claim  better  things 
for  farm  life,  and  that  dwell  upon  its 
beauties,  as  a  vision  only,  of  the  man  who 
does  not  know  how  much  energy  it  takes 
by  practical  experience  to  convert  farm 
labor,  management  and  enterprise  into  the 
wherewithal  dollars  and  cents  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.  In  fact,  he  is  too 
prone  to  pooh-pooh  the  views  of  the  scien- 
tific farmer.  His  past  experience  is  crowd- 
ed to  the  wall,  and  any  ideas  he  may  have 
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held,  as  regarding  the  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery and  power  to  farm  life,  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  wearisome  round  of  the  daily 
grind. 

To  be  able  to  push  a  button  that  will 
light  up  the  farm  buildings  and  yards,  or 
turn  on  an  electric  power  that  drives  his 
root  pulper,  cutting  box  grinder,  and  other 
barn  machinery,  or  even  to  go  into  a  field 
with  a  tractor  drawing  half  a  dozen 
ploughs,  the  truck  and  harrows  or  pulver- 
izers— all  these,  to  him,  look  like  visions 
of  a  fairyland  only  for  rich  men  or  fad- 
dists. 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM. 
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An    ordinary    waterfall     that     can     readily 
made  to  drive  all  the  farm  machinery 
and  do  the  lighting. 


WINDMILLS   AND   GAS   ENGINES. 

Although  many  farms  now  have  their 
gasoline  and  gas  engines  and  their  wind- 
mills, they  have  not  hitched  up  this  power 
as  it  should  be.  There  is  a  lack  of  initi- 
ative in  carrying  out  the  idea  that  to 
many  business  men  is  a  problem  that  he 
cannot  understand.  Why  does  not  the 
farmer  seek  to  put  in  this  appliance?  Why 
does  he  not  rig  up  a  shafting  and  pulleys 
to  carry  the  power  and  to  operate  the  ma- 
chines "that  he  uses,  more  than  he  does? 
Only  on  the  bigger  farms  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  complicated  sys- 
tems of  lighting,  water  and  power  been 
introduced.  These  have  been  pioneers  in 
a  good  movement  and  it  only  remaias  now 
for  the  average  farmer  to  grasp  the  idea 
and  he  will  find  that  the  application  of 
power  to  his  farm  is  not  too  imi)ossible 
nor  so  costly  and  difficult  as  he  may  sup- 
pose. 

THESE    BELONG   TO   THE    FARMER. 

In  the  city  the  tungsten  lamp,  which 
gives  three  times  the  light  for  the  same  el- 
ectric current  as  the  ordinary  incandescent 


lamp,  is  just  as  much  a  right  of  the  farm- 
er as  it  is  of  the  city  man.  The  rural  mail 
delivery,  the  telephone  and  the  automo- 
bile are  bringing  the  farmei  more  into 
touch  with  the  modern  conditions  and  are 
leading  him  to  see  that  the  application  of 
these  things  to  his  life  is  not  impossible 
nor,  to  carry  it  further,  is  the  benefit  of 
electricity  to  be  lost  on  the  ordinary  farm- 
er. 

FARM  LABOR  EASY  THEN. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  to-day  the 
great  question  that  is  disturbing  farmers 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
prairie  farmer  sees  this  difticulty  looming 
up  before  him  in  his  future  extensive  or 
intensive  operations.  The  Ontario  farm 
is  left  to  the  old  men  and  girls  in  many 
cases.  The  fruit  grower  is  handicapped 
by  reason  of  his  inability  to  get  help  at 
the  proper  time.  But  where  he  has  a  gaso- 
line-driven sprayer,  automobile  delivery 
trucks  and  electric  lighting  from  the  near- 
by power  line,  he  finds  that  people  flock 
to  such  a  place  to  live.  When  you  get 
people  moving  in  a  certain  direction  the 
labor  question  largely  solves  itself.  The 
Niagara  fruit  growers  are  proving  this 
true. 

And  so  the  introduction  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  the  hired  man.  All 
the  smaller  machinery  can  be  driven  by 
the  electric  motor.  By  electrically  operat- 
ed pumps  the  farm  is  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  the  rainfall,  while  in  the  irriga- 
tion belt  he  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  always  at  hand.  Even  ploughing 
by  electricity  is  not  only  possible  but 
cheaper  by  nearly  one-fifth  than  plough- 
ing by  horses.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by 
a  conversation  the  writer  had  with  Mr. 
Sothman,  engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Germany  where 
fully  fifty  per  cont.  of  the  farmers  of  Ger- 
many are  using  electric  power  supplied  to 
them  from  long  distance  lines  paid  for  by 
himself,  the  municipality  and  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  German  farmers,  al- 
though not  superior  to  our  Canadian 
farmers  in  any  other  way,  are  progressive 
in  the  manner  of  power  appliance  and  in 
this  regard  we  might  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book. 
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FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 


HOW  TO  GET  ELECTRIC   POWER. 

llow  then  is  the  fanner  to  get  this  elec- 
tricity? Practically  speaking  for  Canada 
there  aro  three  ways.  Power  lines  can  be 
run  to  transforming  stations  where  the 
power  can  be  stepped  down  to  have  it  at  as 
low  rates  as  is  given  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country. 

We  are  rich  in  water-power.  There  are 
water  falls  all  over  the  country  except  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  It  seems  like  the 
irony  of  Fate  that  magnificent  farms  ly- 
ing within  the  shadows  of  great  hills  and 
mountains  and  listening  to  the  music  of 
a  thousand  water-falls  should  languish  for 
the  power  that  is  humming  itself  away. 
The  opportunity  almost  amazes  one.  The 
possibilities  for  supporting  a  tremendous 
population  upon  our  farms  in  Canada  are 
so  overwhelming  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  enthusiast  and  thinker  and  the  prac- 
tical man,  are  guilty  at  times,  of  indulging 
in  alluring  pictures  of  an  energized  coun- 
tryside. 

If  these  waterfalls  can  be  conserved  to 
the  public  interests,  and  power  plants  in- 
stalled, there  would  be  enough  power  pro- 
duced in  each  district  to  carry  it  to  all  the 
farmers  in  that  part.  In  some  cases  the 
individual  farm  has  a  waterfall  of  suffi- 
cient flow  on  his  farm    to  warrant  the  in- 


The  windmill  as  it  wa»  In  old  Holland. 

stallation  of  a  wheel  to  drive  a  motor 
which  will  light  his  buildings  and  furn- 
ish his  wants. 

But  the  western  man  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  gasolino  or  gas  engine-driven  mo- 
tors to  operate  his  dynamos.     The  wind- 


Electricity  driving  a  churn  is  an  improvement  on  our  mothers'  way  I 
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The   electric    motor   gives    the    power   for    the 

milking   machine  already    on   some 

Canadian  farms. 

mill  has  been  brought  into  use  to  procUu-e 
electricity,  but  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  us 
the  gas  engine,  although  if  a  successful 
storage  battery  is  put  in,  it  becomes  a  very 
cheap  means  of  power. 

A  good  example  of  a  water-driven  plant 
may  be  found  on  the  Miner  farm  at 
Chazy,  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  farm  had  a  big  exhibit  of  horses 
and  other  live  stock  at  the  National  Ex- 
position at  Toronto  last  fall. 

There  are  farms,  also,  in  Canada  which 
are  operating  their  electricity  on  i  small 
scale.  Recently  the  move  has  been  made 
in  Western  Ontario  to  carry  power  from 
Hydro-Electric's  wires  to  the  farm  and  the 
possibilities  from  this  source  are  almost 
unlimited. 

TOO    FEW    FARMERS    ARE    MECHANICS. 

At  present  power  is  very  expensive.  The 
cheapest  thing  that  our  farmers  have  struck 
has  been  the  windmill,  as  it  costs  little 
after  the  first  outlay.  But  it  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  because  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain power  and  the  farmer  objects  to  hav- 
ing to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  in  order  to 
get  his  roots  pulped,  his  grain  ground, 
and  his  feed  chopped  for  the  animals  in 
his  stables.     Next  to  this  the  gasoline  en- 


gine has  in  some  sections  become  almost 
general.  It  will  run  any  time  of  the  year 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  It  does  its 
work  effectively  and  the  cost  generally 
runs  about  one  cent  per  h.p.  per  hour.  To 
operate  the  various  farm  machines  and 
labor-saving  devices  around  the  house  re- 
quires the  installation  of  shafting,  pulleys, 
and  belting,  and  too  few  of  our  farmers 
are  conversant  enough  with  the  question, 
or  handy  enough  to  do  this  work  them- 
selves. This  is  an  unfortunate  fact  and 
may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  why  farmers  are  not  znaking  the 
bigger  returns  upon  their  investments. 
Knowledge  and  efficiency  are  regarded  by 
the  manufacturer  as  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. The  farmer  often  thinks  that  he 
can  get  along  any  old  way,  with  any  old 
machinery,  allow  any  old  leak  to  go  on, 
paying  no  attention  to  management  and 
still  expect  tliat  his  wife  and  his  family 
will  be  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  himself 
the  respeictcd,  up-to-date  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity. 

THE    GERMAN    FARMER. 

We  have  only  to  look  to  Germany,  and, 
in  fact,  to  all  of  the  old  countries  of  Eur- 
ope, and  see  what  the  future  is  for  us  when 
we  get  electricity  running  our  machines, 
and  lighting  our  homes,  and  our  rural 
highways.  At  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Munich,  Germany,  there  was  a  most  ela- 
borate display  of  the  various  applications 
of*electricity  to  the  farm.  It  was  at  this 
exhibition  that  the  lion.  Adam  Beck,  of 
Ontario,  and  his  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Soth- 
man,  got  many  of  their  ideas  of  machin- 


A   small   dynamo   run    by    a   gasoline    engine, 

showing  storage  batteries  and  wiring.  A 

room  like  this  is  possible  on  many 

farms. 
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By  a  system  of  tracks  and  carrier 
of  lifting  cans  and  milking 
largely  removed. 


tbe  labor 
is 


ery.     It  will  bo  on  exhibition  in  Ontario 
next  year. 

The  German  farmer  is  a  mechanic  and 
a  business  man.  He  has  attended  a  tech- 
nical school.  He  can  handle  a  saw,  a  drill, 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  tools  of  the  skilled 
artisan.  He  knows  how  to  save  the  wastes 
on  the  farm  and  turn  them  to  best  ac- 
count. He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
value  of  fertilizers. 

HAS  THREE  SMALL   MOTORS. 

One  farmer  in  particular,  near  J'erlin, 
Germany,  will  do  for  reference.  His  farm 
contains  53  acres.  On  it  the  owner  has 
21  cows,  a  number  of  pigs  and  fowl.  He 
has  three  motors;  one  h.p.  motor  does 
the  pumping  of  water.  There  is  a  three 
h.p.  motor  in  the  barn,  which  threshes 
the  grain,  runs  the  chopper,  pulps  the  roots 


and  cuts  tlie  w^ood.  Still  another  motor 
is  u.^ed  for  plowing.  He  has  a  gang  of 
live  plows,  which  is  operated  by  means  of 
a  cablo  strung  across  the  field.  More  than 
this,  he  does  his  own  lighting  and  has  a 
dozen  or  more  lamps  on  the  farm.  At 
every  gate  there  is  an  electric  lamp.  In 
the  barn  and  in  the  house  there  is  little 
danger  of  fire  and  accidents  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  old-time  oil  lamps  and 
darkness. 

And  he  does  all  this  through  a  local 
co-operative  society,  whose  members  unite 
(o  bring  the  power  up  to  the  central  sta- 
tion of  his  district  by  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  municipality.  The  cost 
of  doing  this  is  just  double  to  what  it  will 
be  to  carry  electricity  to  the  Ontario  farm- 
er, says  the  Hon.  Adam  Beck. 

If  that  is  the  case  our  Governments 
cannot  make  haste  too  fast  in  bringing  to 
every  farm  of  the  country  the  immense 
benefits  that  are  due  to  him  through  the 
natural  opportunities  of  the  great  water 
powers  throughout  the  land.  Would  it  not 
be  a  fine  thing  if  every  farmer  could  have 
an  electric  light  at  his  gates,  in  his  barns, 
and  in  his  home  and  could  travel  along 
the  country  highways  guided  by  electric 
lamps  every  quarter  of  a  mile?  Besides, 
motors  would  pump  the  water,  milk  his 
cows,  and  do  all  the  other  services  for 
which  he  requires  power. 

THIS    IS    CHEAPER    THAN    COAL    OIL. 

One  workman  in  London,  Ontario,  has 
just  installed  electricity  into  his  home.  It 
lights  his  whole  house,  and  he  has  an  at- 
tachment whereby  the  wife  does  the  iron- 


The  market  gardener  can  have  a  steady  supply  of  water.     His    gardens    can    be    covered 
with  a  sprinkler  system  that  makes  him  independent  of  rain  and   buckets. 
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ing  and  runs  the  washing  machine,  and 
his  bill  for  one  month's  service  was  just 
74  cents.  Suppose  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
could  get  such  a  boon  as  this.  Would  it 
not  add  materially  to  the  "back-to-the- 
land"  movement? 

Of  course,  Canada  is  a  big  place  and 
her  areas  are  large.  Her  farmers'  houses 
are  scattered.  Not  so  in  Germany.  Ow- 
ing to  the  feudal  ages,  perhaps,  when  the 
people  felt  the  over-reaching  of  other  na- 
tions and  tribes,  they  settled  more  largely 
in  villages  and  groups,  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  French-Canadians  in 
Quebec,  whose  land  laws  made  the  people 
build  their  houses  together  along  a  lead- 
ing highway,  with  the  farms  stretching  in 


strips  to  the  rear.  The  carrying  of  elec- 
tricity to  such  a  centre  is  not  nearly  the 
task  that  it  would  be  to  our  Canadian  farm- 
ers. Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  farm  is 
an  ideal  place  and  electricity  must  be 
brought  to  it.  When  once  it  is,  the  farmer 
will  be  independent  of  the  foreign  coal 
mines  and  of  much  of  the  labor  problems 
of  to-day. 

The  application  of  electricity  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  We  are  only  on  the  edge  of 
the  possibilities  of  its  use.  That  farmer 
is  doing  a  national  service  who  insists  up- 
on the  electric  power  of  the  country  being 
brought  to  his  door.  Electricity  is  the 
farmer's  great  friend.  It  will  be  the  farm 
power  of  to-morrow. 


THE    FLOWERLESS    PATH 

A  flowerless  path,  a  path  of  gloom, 
I  tread  alone  each  weary  day; 

Where  shadows  fall  and  dangers  loom.. 
And  all  is  grey. 

It  winds  o'er  rocks  and  arid  plains. 

Where  ev'ry  step  is  fraught  with  pain. 

And  leads  where  desolation  reigns. 
And  naught  to  gain. 

My  courage  flares  and  vainly  tries 

To  guide  my  footsteps  on  the  way; 

And  when  at  last  it  fails  and  dies, 
I  kneel  and  pray. 

In  some  fair  land  the  flowers  bloom. 

And  sunshine  falls  and  shadows  cease, 

I  pray  dear  God  dispel  the  gloom. 
And  give  me  peace. 


-J.  A. 


Why  Canada's  Poultry  Output 
is  Small 


By 

Joseph  Murray 


THE  very  gratifying  material  prosper- 
ity enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada in  recent  years,  and  the  stupen- 
dous development  that  has  been  witnessed 
in  certain  branches  of  agriculture,  have  to 
an  extent  resulted  in  relegating  certain 
other  departments  of  animal  husbandry  to 
the  background,  and  among  these  latter  is 
poultrying.  The  farmers  of  the  country 
have  thereby  lost  to  themselves  individu- 
ally a  considerable  revenue,  and  an  indus- 
try that  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  surely 
profitable,  has  suffered.  To-day  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  considerable  awakening,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rejuvenation 
will  be  permanent. 

There  is  unquestionable  authority  for 
the  assertion  that  Canada  does  not  pro- 
duce more  than  one-third  as  much  poultry 
in  proportion  to  her  population  as  the 
American  republic  does.  Such  a  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and 
when  one  is  reminded  that  the  poultry 
output  of  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  country  by  about 
nine  million  dollars,  the  importance  of 
the  poultrying  is  better  appreciated,  and 
the  realization  is  brought  home  to  us  that 
something  effective  should  be  done  to  re- 
medy poultry  conditions  here. 

The  first  reason  I  desire  to  set  forth  in 
answer  to  the  query  as  to  why  Canada's 
poultry  output  is  small  is  that  neither  the 
Federal  nor  any  of  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments have  paid  to  poultry  production 
anything  like  the  attention  which  an  in- 
dustry having  such  magnificent  possibil- 
ities deserves.     Even  were  the  magnitude 
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of  the  Canadian  Poultry  Industry  taken 
into  consideration  in  its  present  crude  and 
undeveloped  state,  twenty-five  million 
hens  capable  of  earning  from  one  to  two 
dollars  each  annually,  ought  to  be  worthy 
of  more  serious  notice  than  that  which  is 
now  being  given  to  this  industry  in  the 
Dominion. 

Another  reason  why  Canadian  farmers 
are  paying  but  little  attention  to  their 
hens  is  that  tney  have  not  a  live  and  an 
abiding  confidence  in  what  their  hens 
could  do  for  them,  if  they  were  properly 
handled  and  developed.  Too  many  Can- 
adian farmers  are  what  is  popularly 
termed  so  "land  poor"  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  want  to  try  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  along  what  they  consider 
new  lines.  They  know  about  what  re- 
turns may  be  expected  from  the  cheese 
factory,  or  the  creamery ;  they  know  about 
how  much  they  can  make  out  of  their 
grain  crops,  or  out  of  feeding  a  herd  of 
beef  cattle,  but  they  do  not  know  what 
they  can  make  out  of  poultry  products, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  experiment  with 
them.  Even  farmers  who  are  not  making 
the  money  they  should  from  their  land, 
or  other  farming  operations  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  apparently  look  with  dis- 
dain on  poultrying.  Of  course,  I  appre- 
ciate that  if  tliese  farmers  could  be  per- 
suaded to  work  less  land  and  work  it  prop- 
erly, they  would  get  along  much  better, 
but  while  many  seem  cognizant  of  this 
fact  they  have  a  certain  pride  in  their 
mental  make-up  which  prevents  them  from 
adopting  such  a  policy.    They  do  not  wish 
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their  neighbors  to  think  that  they  are 
coming  down  in  the  world  and  they  con- 
tinue to  struggle  along.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  work  their  big  fields  at  small  re- 
turns per  acre,  and  try  to  grow  such  crops 
as  will  make  something  of  a  showing  on 
all  their  arable  land.  In  this  way  they 
are  working  out  the  soil  of  their  farms 
and  gradually  growing  actually  poorer, 
year  after  year. 

Talk  to  a  farmer  thus  harrassed  in  his 
farming  and  financial  operations,  about 
hens,  and  he  would  tell  you  that  he  knew 
all  about  hens  and  that  there  was  "noth- 
ing in  them."  He  might  truthfully  tell 
you  that  he  had  a  hundred  hens  on  his 
farm,  and  it  was  about  all  they  could  do 
to  keep  his  table  very  moderately  supplied 
with  eggs,  and  now  and  then  a  chicken 
for  the  Sunday,  or  when  they  had  visitors. 

Investigate  the  management  of  his  hens 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  scrubs 
from  first  to  last;  that  the  old  hens  were 
very  rarely  killed  off  for  the  reason  that 
when  one  of  the  women-folk  went  out  to 
catch  and  kill  a  bird  for  the  table,  the  old 
ones  were  too  experienced,  too  wise  and 
wary  to  be  caught,  and  that  in  any  event 
they  would  be  lean  and  tough  as  compared 
with  the  chickens. 

You  would  also  find  that  the  hens  were 
in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  nests  and 
hatching  whenever  they  felt  like  it,  and 
that  skunks  and  weasels  could  generally 
beat  the  women-folk  to  the  chicken-coop. 

You  would  also  find  that  such  a  farmer 
never  thought  of  systematically  fattening 
his  poultry,  and  that  they  were  not  fed 
with  anything  like  regularity. 

Should  you  weigh  one  of  the  chickens 
on  such  a  farm  you  should  find  that  it 
weighed  about  two-and-a-half,  or  possibly 
three  pounds;  that  the  hens  spent  about 
four  weeks  out  of  every  season  laying  an 
egg  every  other  day,  and  the  rest  of  her 
time  (except  in  the  cold  weather)  cluck- 
ing and  fooling  around  trying  to  hatch 
and  rear  a  flock  of  chickens  from  a  set- 
ting of  about  a  dozen  eggs;  that  she  had 
brought  out  eight  or  ten  chicks  originally, 
of  which  two  or  three  lost  their  lives  try- 
ing to  follow  their  mother  through  the 
cold  dewy  grass  in  early  mornings;  as 
many  more  had  been  destroyed  by  preda- 
tory little  animals,  and  that  two  or  three 
of  the  whole  brood  had  been  able  to  reach 
a  very  attenuated  maturity. 


Feeding    the     poultry     ou     Guu^■^j     fu 
Beaverton. 


This  raising  chickens  in  a  poultry 
flock  which  will  not  multiply  faster  than 
would  the  average  flock  of  sheep,  is  not 
apt  to  look  like  a  paying  industry,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  attempting 
it  should  speedily  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  "nothing  in  the  poultry 
industry." 

On  thg  other  hand  there  are  farmers 
in  Canada  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
efforts  in  the  poultry  line  if  every  hen  on 
the  place  is  not  making  them  a  clear 
profit  of  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  annually. 
Many  of  those  who  confine  their  hens 
strictly  to  the  business  of  laying  eggs  and 
let  the  incubators  and  brooders  do  the 
rest  of  the  work,  carry  over  from  year  to 
year  one  hundred  breeding  hens  and  pul- 
lets and  make  a  net  profit  of  over  $200 
annually.  Of  course  there  are  not  a  few 
who  go  into  poultry  raising  and  egg  pro- 
duction much  more  extensively  than  this, 
and  who  secure  comv-^pondingly  profit- 
able results,  but  here  is  a  small  and  so  to 
speak,  compact  proposition  which  need 
not  in  any  way  hamper  the  regular  and 
traditional  occupations  of  the  farmer, 
which  practically  gives  him  that  much 
net  profit  after  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant initial  outlay.  Correct  the  wrong 
conditions  on  the  farm  in  the  producing 
end  which  are  so  universally  existent,  and 
Canada  can  hope  to  see  within  the  next 
decade  the  upbuilding  of  her  poultry  in- 
diistry.  The  existence  of  these  wrong  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  to-day  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  poultry  output  of  the 
country  is  so  ridiculously  small. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Canada's  present  poultry  raisers 
are  operating  in  small  suburban  homes. 
They  are  making  a  success  of  the  business 
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too;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  sur- 
roundings for  poultry  production  are  to 
be  fountl  on  the  farm,  and  not  within  the 
limited  area  of  a  suburban  home.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  keep  chickens  and  hens 
on  one  walk  year  after  year  indefinitely. 
Give  them  a  limited  range  for  a  few  suc- 
cessive years  and  the  ground  becomes 
highly  fertilized  and  fit  for  garden  crops 
which  make  exceptionally  severe  demands 
upon  the  plant  food  contained  in  the 
soil ;  and  about  that  time  it  is  wise  to  give 
the  poultry  a  new  and  fresh  walk.  The 
chickens  will  grow  and  thrive  better  on 
comparatively  new  ranges;  but  in  the 
small  territory  covered  by  a  suburban 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  city 
in  which  property  is  high  priced,  it  may 
be  impracticable  to  make  these  much  de- 
sired changes,  though  the  problem  pre- 
sents no  difiiculties  to  the  average  farm- 
er. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  rotation  of 
crops,  and  his  poultry  ranges  can  be  rest- 
ed and  renewed  by  growing  a  few  rich 
crops  of  garden  products  on  them  without 
causing  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
Let  the  farmer  understand  that  to  get  in- 
to poultrying  right  is  not  an  expensive  in- 
vestment no  matter  from  what  point  it 
may  be  viewed.  But  let  him  understand 
also  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way.  Nondescript  birds  are  not  worth 
their  feed.  Standard  bred  healthy  and 
vigorous  parent  stock  are  necessary. 
Standard  bred  layers  will  produce  more 
eggs  than  a  tiock  of  scrubs,  and  these  eggs 
will  bring  a  better  price.  Standard  bred 
poultry  are  better  for  table  use  and  a  crate 
of  such  birds  will  bring  treble  the  market 
returns  that  a  crate  of  mongrels  will. 
Poultry  must  receive  fair  treatment, 
proper  housing  and  regular  feeding. 

Now,  we  come  to  another  reason,  and  a 
most  important  reason  it  is,  for  Canada's 
relatively  small  output  of  poultry  pro- 
ducts, that  is  faulty  market  conditions. 
Not  lack  of  demand  by  any  means — far 
from  that.  Last  year  Canada  consumed 
2,412,000  dozen  eggs,  imported  against 
a  duty  of  three  cents  a  dozen,  in  excess  of 
home  production!  But  the  existence  of 
market  conditions  which  give  to  the  mid- 
dleman and  the  carrying  corporation  so 
much  of  the  profit  rightly  due  the  pro- 
ducer. The  farmers  are  not  marketing 
to  the  best  advantage.     By  the  time  the 


The  beus  are  best  kept  iu  the  corn  fields  dur- 
ing  tbe   summer.     The   O.A.C.,   Guelph, 
follows  this  plan. 

product  reaches  the  consumer  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  its  mone- 
tary value.  The  consumer  pays  the  price, 
but  the  producer  does  not  receive  any- 
thing like  that  price.  I  feel  that  it  is  well 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  dealers, 
the  storekeepers,  the  buying  and  storing 
organizations,  and  the  public  carriers  are 
getting  more  than  one-half  of  the  money 
there  is  in  the  poultry  business. 

Such  a  situation  cannot  be  righted  all 
at  once.  But  it  can  be  corrected  gradually 
and  permanently  and  the  solution  is  co- 
operation. Co-operation  will  bring  the 
producers  together  not  only  in  the  adop- 
tion of  breeds  and  types,  and  in  the  inter- 
change of  educative  information,  but 
primarily  co-operation  will  enable  the  pro- 
ducers mutually  to  assist  each  other  in 
preparing,  gathering  and  selling  their 
products  at  less  expense,  in  better  condi- 
tion for  better  prices,  and  at  bigger  prof- 
its to  themselves,  and  enable  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  market  which  puts  a 
premium  on  quality.  Co-operation  will 
redound  to  the  welfare  of  the  co-operators, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  Canadian 
poultrying. 

If  the  poultry  industry  of  Canada  is  to 
attain  the  standing  to  which,  because  of 
its  intrinsic  importance  it  is  entitled,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  greatest  care  and  in- 
telligence combined  with  strictly  up-to- 
date  methods  should  be  brought  to  the 
production  of  eggs  and  chickens  and  their 
preparation  for  the  tables  of  the  most  fas- 
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tidious  of  consumers ;  but  that  the  poultry 
products  must  be  marketed  honestly  and 
intelligently,  and  that  they  must  be  grad- 
ed with  reference  to  their  merits  individu- 
ally. Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion seem  to  sugg&st  the  needed  reform 
automatically.  The  farmers  and  other 
poultry  producers  who  breed,  feed,  care 
for  and  prepare  their  fowl,  and  select 
their  eggs  for  the  market  along  the  most 
improved  lines,  and  who  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  build  up  a  reputation  which 
shall  become  a  valuable,  material  asset, 
must  associate  themselves  in  a  co-operative 


system,  binding  common  interests,  and 
governed  by  rules  as  rigid  and  exacting  as 
those  which  govern  co-operative  cheese 
factories.  They  must  not  only  see  that 
their  product  is  all  right  when  sent  to 
market,  but  they  must  see  that  it  is  all 
right  when  offered  to  the  consumer.  If  it 
is,  then  market  conditions  will  have  been 
corrected.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  put 
Canadian  poultry  and  egg  production  up- 
on a  proper  footing ;  by  its  adoption  Can- 
ada's small  poultry  output  will  be  increas- 
ed and  take  its  place  among  the  industries 
of  which  a  country  may  well  be  proud. 


Country  air  and  the  cultivated  fields  conduce  to  noble 
living. 


Love  of  one's  work  must  actuate  the  man  who  makes 
a  success  of  it,  and  enriches  the  community  by  his  pres- 


One  good,  sweet,  enterprising  man  in  the  community 
is  worth  more  than  subsidies. 


The   mode  of   their   construction    is  very  clearly   shown   here. 

The  Bassano  Dam 

By 

Allan  A.  McQueen 


Note. — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Queen, who  was  the  special  representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
in  the  West  this  year.  That  big  things  are  being  done  in  Canada, 
many  farmers  already  realize,  but  when  one  looks  upon  the  re- 
cluraatlon  of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  by  means  of  an  irriga- 
tion plant,  one  begins  to  dimly  understand  the  future  of  our  Can- 
adian West.  It  is  costing  a  mint  of  money,  but  the  C.  P.  R.  are 
doing  it  from  a  business  standpoint. — Editor. 


THE  principle  of  conservation  has  not 
only  been  applied  to  minerals,  our 
forests,  our  fisheries,  but  also  to 
water.  The  western  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  owes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  progress  to  irrigation — the 
principle  of  the  conservation  and  proper 
distribution  of  the  available  water  supply. 


One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the 
development  of  that  country  was  the  pro- 
gress achieved  through  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. 

For  these  enlarged  benefits,  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  "dry  belt"  are  indebted 
to  wise  legislation  but  to  a  greater  extent 
to  the  progressiveness  of  the  railway  com- 
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parties,  sensibly  self-interested.  Millions 
have  been  spent,  millions  are  being  spent 
in  irrigation  projects — making  fit  for  cul- 
ture otherwise  non-tillable  land. 

There  is,  primarily,  some  large  reser- 
voir or  source  of  supply,  from  which 
branch  the  main  canals.  These  canals 
are  allowed  only  a  very  slight  grade  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  very  little  nat- 
ural flow,  since,  of  course,  the  only  out- 
let is  that  of  demand.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  grade  the  canals  are  divided  where 
necessary  by  wiers  (corresponding  to  the 
locks  of  ship  canals)  which  keep  the 
water  at  the  desired  height.  From  these 
canals  radiate  those  of  lesser  importance 
serving  an  area  of  several  square  miles, 
the  canals  thus  growing  lesser  and  lesser 
in  size  until  we  come  to  the  private  ditches 
of  a  quarter-section.  It  is  an  essential 
point  that  each  canal  or  ditch  of  the 
whole  system  is  "gated  ofif"  from  that 
from  which  it  radiates.  Thus  there  is 
assured  distribution  where  and  when  de- 
sired, moreover  allowing  no  waste.  The 
canals  are  supervised  by  district  "ditch- 
riders,"  to  whom  application  must  be 
made  for  water. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  great  importance 
of  irrigation  it  was  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  writer  to  view  the  tremen- 
dous project  which  the  C.  P.  R.  Irrigation 
Department  have  undertaken  near  Bas- 
sano.  Alberta — a  thriving  and  prosperous 
divisional  point  on  the  mainline  about 
200  miles  from  Calgary. 


This  work  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  establishment  of  one  of  those  large 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Irrigation  Block. 

WHERE   IT    IS. 

By  reference  to  the  appended  topo- 
graphical map,  the  reader  will  more  read- 
ily understand  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
location  and  the  engineering  features  of 
the  scheme. 

The  Bow  River  describes  at  this  point 
a  large  bend  shaped  as  a  horse-shoe,  the 
banks,  as  with  all  western  rivers,  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  considerable  height,  owing 
to  the  erosion  of  the  river  through  the 
prairie  moraine.  The  course  of  the  river 
is  as  described  by  the  arrows.  Thus  by 
placing  a  dam,  as  shown,  it  is  possible  to 
raise  the  water  in  the  Bow  River  suffici- 
ently high  to  draw  it  off  into  the  natural 
coulee,  Crawling  Valley.  Also  the  coulee 
is  being  cut  to  the  level  of  high  water. 
The  bank  through  which  the  coulee  cuts 
is  now  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  The  ultimate  grade  of  the  coulee 
will  be  about  forty  feet  above  present 
water  level. 

The  main  canal  is  being  built  from  the 
reservoir  following  the  course  of  Crawling 
Valley  for  about  four  and  one-half  miles, 
where  the  coulee  ends.  At  this  point  an- 
other dam  is  to  be  built^ — technically,  a 
tail-pond  dam — from  which  pond  radiate 
the  northern  and  southern  ditches  of  the 


Tlie  eastern  end  of  the  Bend  where  the  dam  begins.      N(.to    tl 
above  the  grade  of  the  river. 


entrance   to   Crawling   Valley 
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The  western  portion  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  where  the  earth  dam  ends. 


Eastern  Irrigation  Block — the  feeders  of 
countless  ramifications  of  ditches. 

The  reader  is  now  acquainted  with  the 
unique  physical  features  of  the  location, 
and,  in  a  broad  way,  with  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  which  are  being  overcome. 
What  is  vastly  more  interesting  is  to 
know  how  these  were  coped  with. 

HUMAN    ACTIVITY    AT    THE    DAM. 

Words  can  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the 
scene  of  animation  at  the  dam.  Far  up 
Crawling  Valley  extended"  the  huge  ditch, 
paved   with   a   mystifying   maze   of  tem- 


porary tracks  and  side  switches.  At  first, 
amid  the  clatter  and  bustle  of  it  all,  there 
seemed  merely  an  "oUa  podrida"  of  noise 
and  bustle,  but  gradually  the  "modus 
operandi"  gradually  became  apparent. 
The  operations  first  started  at  the  steam 
shovel.  Like  great  leviathans,  panting 
their  exhaust  steam,  with  clattering  of 
chains  and  shrieking  of  whistles,  they 
toiled  and  tore  at  the  never-ending  wall 
of  rubble  in  front  of  them.  The  "cut"  is 
then  loaded  from  the  shovel  upon  the 
waiting  train  of  dump  cars,  with  their 
yawning  maws.    The  trains  as  loaded,  are 
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At  work  in  the  ditch.     About  fifteen  miles  of  track  have   been 
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Showing   the   pi-ogress   attained   late   this   summer.      The    Dam     will    be    completed     in    the 
spring   of   1912. 


then  drawn  by  old  fashioned  antedelu- 
vian  work-engines  ratling  and  bumping 
down  the  ditch,  over  the  trestle,  far  across 
the  valley  to  be  eventually  dumped  where 
desired  as  part  of  the  dam.  Thus  robbing 
the  ditch  to  pay  the  dam. 

A    MONSTER    TRESTLE. 

The  trestle  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features.  In  its  construction  alone 
has  been  used  over  five  million  feet  of 
lumber.  The  length  is  something  over  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Temporary,  as  far 
as  actual  use  goes,  it,  however,  affords 
facile  and  quick  transit  for  the  work 
trams  across  the  river  and,  being  in  all  its 
length,  very  little  above  the  level  of  Craw- 
ling Valley  ditch,  there  is  no  grade  in  the 
haul — a  tremendous  saving  of  work.  The 
other  very  evident  advantage  is  that,  be- 
ing higher  than  the  ultimate  crest  of  the 
dam,  the  rubble  is  absolutely  disposed  of 
in  one  handling. 
_  The  valley  at  the  bend  is  one  and  one- 
eighth  miles  wide.  Across  this  stretches 
the  earth  embankment,  which  is,  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  ba.se  will  be  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  width  with  a  crest 
of  fifty  feet.  The  whole  structure  when 
finished  will  contain  nearly  one  million 
cubic  yards  of  gravel.  Its  upper  surface 
will  be  paved  with  boulder  concrete — re- 


inforced concrete  slabs.  When  finished 
it  will  back  the  river  up  for  about  twelve 
miles  and  provide  water  to  irrigate  about 
five  hundred  thousand  acres. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST   FLOODS, 

The  spillway  built  in  the  existing  river 
channel  will  regulate  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  retained  in  the  reservoir,  and  act  as 
a  safety  valve  in  the  event  of  floods.  This 
spillway  consists  of  forty-eight  separate 
gates  in  all,  fifteen  feet  in  width  by 
ninety  feet  long  by  forty  feet  high.  This 
structure  is  connected  at  the  easterly  end 
with  the  canal  head  gates.  The  total 
length  of  the  weir  will  be  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  its  overflow  crest  having  a 
height  of  forty  feet  above  which  eleven 
feet  of  water  may  be  retained  by  struc- 
tural steel  gates.  It  is  this  eleven  feet  of 
water  which  provides  the  "head"  for  the 
canal,  the  other  forty  feet  of  water  being 
merely  raised  in  order  to  be  level  with 
the  grade  of  the  ditch. 

The  spillway  will  contain  about  forty 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
reinforcing  steel.  It  is  interesting  here 
to  note  the  manner  in  which  this  con- 
crete was  placed  in  position.  In  the  back- 
ground of  one  of  the  illustrations  will  be 
observed  a  high  derrick  supporting  aerial 
cables.     On  one  of  these  cables  is  seen  a 
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traveler-pulley,  from  which  a  bucket  of 
concrete  is  barely  starting  to  lower.  The 
concrete  was  mixed  near  the  foot  of  the 
derrick,  hoisted,  transported  and  finally 
deposited  under  the  supervision  of  an  en- 
gineer in  the  derrick  engine-house.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  two  contractors — 
one  on  the  concrete  and  the  other  on  the 
earth  dam  and  ditch  excavation.  There 
are  thus  two  construction  camps — one  on 
either  side  of  Crawling  Valley. 

The  camps  themselves  are  most  interest- 
ing. They  are,  so  to  speak,  complete 
little  cities.  The  contractors  have  install- 
ed a  private  water  system  and  pumping 


station.  About  seven  miles  of  pipe  have 
been  laid.  The  camps  are  both  electric 
lighted.  Sanitation  is  very  carefully  look- 
ed after.  There  are  also  blacksmith  shops, 
machine  shops,  and  a  small  foundry  cap- 
able of  supplying  the  smaller  castings  re- 
quired for  repairs. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  was 
most  capably  looked  after  by  a  genial 
Irishman,  a  divinity  undergraduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto.  This  gentle- 
man also  instilled  the  rudiments  of  the 
three  R's  into  the  camp  children.  Both 
the  church  and  schoolhouse  were  abso- 
lutely supported  by  the  camps. 


What  Clydesdales  have  done  for  one  farm.  Mr.   Fred   Richardson,  of  Columbns.  Oi 
recently   erected   these   farm   buildings— silo    and    walls    of   cement— paint    lilK 
used — ventilation  good — the  whole  beautiful.    Member  of  firm,  Smith  iV 
Richardson. 


The  Heavy  Draft  Horse 

By 
Frank  M.  Chapman 


WhicJt  counts  the  7nost — environment  or  heredity  f  Does  the 
draft  horse  of  Canada  tend  to  degenerate  luhen  lie  leaves  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jus  greatest  perfection^  If  the  type  of  the  mountain  lion 
has  remained  the  same  since  creation,  why  is  if  that  the  draft 
horse  reverts  to  ancestors?  These  are  questions  that  make  for 
interest  to  every  man  who  breeds  a  heavy  drafter  on  Canada's 
farms.  Despite  the  growing  interest  in  "Power-Farming"  the 
horse  is  more  discussed,  more  useful,  and  more  in  demand  than 
ever  before.  It  matters  not  the  breed,  the  prefect  type  of  horse  is 
a  thing  of  beauty.  This  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  arUcles  on  live- 
stock breeding. 


WERE  you  to  ask  the  average  school- 
boy, or  even  the  average  farmer, 
whether  the  cow's  horns  were  situ- 
ated before  or  behind  the  animal's  ears, 
or  how  many  chestnuts  are  on  a  horse's 
legs  as  differing  from  those  on  the  legs  of 
an  ass,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ignorance  and  non-observation 
shown.     Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 


The  majority  of  people  look  but  do  not 
see,  for  the  man  who  sees  is  an  artist,  and 
therefore,  rare. 

Likewise  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  the 
man  who  sees  conformation,  beauty, 
quality  and  endurance  in  the  matings  he 
proposes,  is  as  rare  among  the  agricultur- 
ists as  is  this  prevailing  blindness  in  the 
race.  Very  few  men  are  gifted  to  breed 
horses  successfully. 
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A  typical  Clydesrlale.     Sir   Miiiciis — now   witli    the   Mormons   of  Utah — winner  of  cliampioii- 

ships   in   Canada,    by    the   Grahams,    and   an   animal   with   bone  feather, 

legs   and    body   almost   perfect. 


THE   IIOR.se   and   THE   ASS. 

The  (ieiuis  Equiis,  as  the  horse  family 
scientifically  known,  comprises  the  three 


Baron     of    Bui-lilyvie, 
Baron's    Pride.     He   has   sent 
to   this   country. 


t}-pes — the  Horse,  the  Ass  and  the  Zebra. 
The  dift'erences  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass  are  many.  Perhaps  the  schoolboy  will 
tell  you  the  length  of  ears  and  the  cow- 
tail  in  the  a.*s,  are  the  real  distinctions. 
P)Ut  the  chief  differences  are  that  the  ass 
h.t-<  but  five  lumbar  vertebrae  while  the 
li()r>e  has  six;  the  ass  has  chestnuts  on  two 
U>ii,^  while  the  horse  has  them  on  all  four; 
the  ass  brays  and  the  horse  neighs. 

Crossing  is  very  common  among  the 
iiiciiiliers  of  the  genus.  The  result  of  such 
iin~-iiiu  is  called  a  hybrid,  just  as  the 
rids^.iug  of  varieties  of  apples,  produces  a 
new  variety  termed  a  hybrid  one.  The 
mule,  so  common  in  the  United  States  is 
the  most  common  of  these  and  is  produced 
by  mating  the  ass  with  the  female  horse. 
Zebroids  is  the  term  applied  to  the  animal 
begotten  by  a  union  of  the  male  zebra 
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Bell   Cole— Shire    m; 
Sbow,  1008. 


re  and  foal — winner  of  tlie  cliampionship  at  tlae  London, 
Owned  by  Lord  RotUseliild.  Her  colt  sold  for  .f4,ri00  the 
year.      Note   the   tendency   of   the   white   to    spread. 


with  mares.     In   all  cases  these  hybrids 
are  absolutely  sterile. 

"What  then  has  made  the  differences  in 
the  types  of  horses?  It  cannot  be  hered- 
itry._  There  is  only  one  way  to  account 
for  it,  and  that  way,  gives  us  the  key  to 
successfully  breeding  operations.  Envir- 
onment has  nearly  everything  to  do  with 
the  type.  The  improved  breeds  of  horses 
and  particularly  the  heavy  draft  breeds 
with  which  we  deal  in  this  article,  are 
composite  in  character  and  are  produced 
by  uniting  certain  various  strains  of  ani- 
mals and  rearing  them  amid  environ- 
ments that  tend  to  foster  the  ideal  sought 
for.  Superior  individuals,  and  good  pedi- 
grees are  essential,  but  without  proper  sur- 
roundings and  management,  they  count 
for  little. 

DO    WILD    ANIMALS    CONTRADICT    THEORY. 

But,  you  will  argue,  you  must  be  wrong, 
for  see  the  wild  animals!     Their  type  is 


fixed.  The  man-eating  tiger  of  India, 
and  the  grizzly  of  the  Rockies  is  the  same 
to-day  as  he  was  1,000  years  ago,  if  the 
conditions  of  his  habitat  remained  unal- 


Tnttori  Iiniy  KiiiK  -:>  rhanipion  sire  of  Ensland. 
Note  the  amount  of  hair  on  the  legs,  which  many 
farmers   object   to   for   use   on   the  farm. 
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Belgian  Six-Horse  Team  from  tlie  Miner  Farm,  New  York. 


tered.  He  is  not  a  composite.  He  is  not 
an  admixture  of  alien  strains.  He  lives 
under  the  law  of  the  .survival  of  the  fit- 
test^ — an  inexorable  one  in  nature.  And  if 
the  tendency  to  revert  to  some  ancestor,  is 
as  strong  in  the  bufl'alo  as  in  the  Clydes- 
dale, this  atavism  can  be  reckoned  with  to 
produce  a  similar  buffalo,  equally  as  typi- 
cal as  the  parents. 

THE   HORSE   TENDS   TO  DEGENERATE. 

Not  SO,  the  improved  horse.     He  is  a 
mixture  of  strains  and  the  tendency  to  re- 


Scotlai.a  Yet— .Sire  Kuyal  Favurilf.  A  Civile  sire 
that  is  coming  to  the  front  m  Scotland.  One  of 
his  colt.s  sold  for  $900  last  month. 


vert  to  types,  will  constantly  tend  towards 
degeneration,  unless  the  improved  ani- 
mals have  been  bred  and  selected  for  years 
vvith  one  object  in  view.  When  this  is 
establi-shed  we  have  a  horse  that  transmits 
its  type  and  characteristics  to  its  offspring 
in  a  fairly  con.stant  ratio.  Such  an  ani- 
mal is  termed  pre-potent  and  such  a  one, 
we  may  instance  in  the  Clydesdale  world 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whose  progeny 
unmistakably  bears  his  imprint.  Old 
McQueen  was  a  horse  in  Canada  that 
every  horseman  will  name  in  this  same 
connection.  McQueen  colts  could  be  pick- 
ed out  by  any  experienced  eye,  from  all 
others.  Heredity  is  undoubtedly  a 
force  but  environment  is  certainly  a 
!',reater  one. 

All  improved  breeds  are  of  recent  ori- 
gin. Perhaps  the  oldest  improved  type  is 
the  Arabian,  bred  in  Northern  Africa. 
I'he  origin  of  the  draft  horse  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  enveloped  in  mystery.  They  are 
all  produced  in  the  lowland  countries,  an- 
other point  in  favor  of  environment  de- 
termining type.  The  Clydesdale  grew  in 
the  lowland  districts  of  Scotland.  The 
Shire  and  Suffolk  in  the  inland  shires  of 
England,   the  different  French   types  in 
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Some   people   prefer   this   type 
at  Paris,  France,   1911. 


if   draft   horse. 
French   horse 


the  champion   Boulonnais   stallion 
s  been  profitable  of  late. 


France  and  the  Belgian,  in  its  low-lying 
home  country  on  the  North  Sea. 

ALL    FARMERS   CAN   TALK    HORSE. 

There  is  no  farmer  in  Canada,  who 
cannot  talk  with  some  certainty  on  the 
subject  of  horse  breeding,  yet  there  are 
perhaps,  few  out  of  our  million  farmers 
who  scientifically  pursue  the  rearing  of 
draft  horses.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  creatures  of  circumstance. 
Ar^  enterprising  horseman  is  generally 
the  circumstance.  For  Canada  is  so  big, 
her  distances  so  great  and  her  fresh  op- 
portunities in  other  parts  so  inviting,  that 
there  are  no  sections  in  which  a  distinct- 
ive type  of  draft  horse  has  appeared,  if 
we  except  the  French  Canadian,  which 
can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  term 
"draft  horse."  There  are,  though,  many 
sections  wherein  some  one  of  the  reco"^- 
nized  Old  Land  breeds  predominate  and 
which,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  enter- 
prising breeders,  has  rendered  possible 
the  production  of  a  large  number  of  typi- 


cal colts  by  the  surrounding  farmers. 
Thus  certain  sections  have  a  reputation 
of  producing  a  good  class  of  draft  horse 


Prize  3-year-old  Percheron  Mare  at  London.  Ont.,  1911 
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Ploughing  on  the  farm  in  tlie  fa 
days'   work   know  al 


A  goud   bt 
eh   as   the 


idy  team  of  draft   hurses 
lan     about   good   furrows 


and  buyers  are  naturally  attracted  to  these 
sections. 

A   SPLENDID   SECTION. 

Such  a  section  that  has  had  much  repu- 
tation in  the  past,  is  that  lying  between 
Markham  in  York  County,  Ontario  and 
Bowmanville  in  Durham  County.  It  was 
in  this  section  that  some  of  the  first  im- 
portations of  the  draft  horse  of  Scotland 
were  made  by  enterprising  sons  of  that 
storied  old  land  of  porridge  and  whiskey. 
The  Millers,  the  Davidsons,  the  Grahams, 
Richardsons,  Beatties,  Thompsons  and 
Beiths,  are  well  known  names  from  this 


section  in  the  breeding  of  Clydesdale 
horses.  It  is  to  the  importations  of  these 
men  that  the  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  owe  their  splendid  formation 
stock.  And  so  it  is  in  those  other  parts 
of  Canada,  notably  around  Gait,  London, 
St.  Thomas  and  in  Huron  County,  On- 
tario, as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
of  Quebec  and  in  those  newer  settled  dis- 
tricts in  the  great  Prairie  provinces,  from 
Calgary  to  Brandon,  that  the  general 
quality  of  the  Clydesdales  horse  has  de- 
pended upon  the  enterprise  and  ideals  of 
a  few  breeders. 


A    Boulonnais    prize 


ranee,    1911 
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OTHER  DRAFT   BREEDS. 

But  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  have  not 
produced  all  the  draft  horses  of  merit  iu 
the  world.  The  lowland  countries  of 
England  have  developed  the  big  and 
strong  Shire  horse  which  has  found 
some  admirers  in  Canada.  This  horse  has 
not  appealed  to  the  Canadians  as  much  as 
has  the  Clydesdale.  He  has  not  mated 
with  the  ordinary  stock  as  satisfactorily 
as  has  the  Clyde,  and  his  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing  in  the  average  farmer's 
eyes.  It  is  true  that  the  Clydesdale  men 
gained  a  great  advantage  when  they  so 
early  created  the  tastes  and  established 
ideals  of  horse  conformation  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers. 

The  shire  is  a  typical  draft  horse,  and 
for  size,  and  weight  will  readily  out-class 
the  average  Clydesdale.  But  then  the 
specimens  of  this  breed  that  were  brought 
to  Canada  in  the  eighties  were  not  what 
we  wanted.     They  were  rough,  too  hairy- 


Splendid   agricultur;i 


te;iin.     Prizewinner   at   Gait,    1911.      Grey   Clyde'; 
markings  show  tendency  to  spread. 
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A  home  of  heavy   horse   breeding   in   the  Fraser   Valley,   British   Columbia, 
type  of  all  the  horses. 


Note  the  goo<1 


legged  and  too  much  inclined  to  take 
life  easy.  In  fact  they  were  made 
for  city  burden-bearing  and  it  was 
the  Clyde,  that  could  do  general  work  on 
the  farm  and  roads,  that  appealed  to  the 
popular  needs  of  the  settler  who  had  to 
pull  stumps,  plow  rough  lands,  team  his 
produce  over  bad  roads,  and  drive  to 
church  with  the  one  team. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  is  another  English 
breed  that  has  not  gained  many  inroads 
onto  Canadian  farms.  Produced  in  the 
Eastern  counties  of  England  in  general, 
and  in  the  country  of  Suffolk  particularly, 
the  Suffolk  is  a  distinctive  type  of  drafter. 
It  is  unique  in  that  it  has  but  one  color — 
chestnut,  varying  from  liver  color  to  sor- 
rel, with  rarely,  if  any,  white  markings. 

THE  SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

This  breed  differs  from  the  Clydesdale 

I,      and  Shire,  in  that  it  has  little  hair  on  its 

legs.     Few  have  been  imported  to  Can- 


ada, and  wherever  they  have  appeared 
they  have  made  good.  They  have  very 
blocky  bodies  although  they  are  lighter 
in  weight  than  either  of  the  other  breeds. 
They  are  excellent  workers  and  have  a 
very  tractable  disposition.  Besides  this 
they  have  great  powers  of  endurance  and 
it  has  often  been  the  writer's  wonder  why 
they  were  not  demanded  by  the  farmers 
of  Canada.  The  six  horse  team  of  Bel- 
gians shown  at  Toronto  last  August,  by 
the  Miner  farm,  made  many  friends  for 
the  breed. 

Draft  horses  from  Continental  Europe 
— the  Percheron,  the  Brettonnais,  the 
Boulonnais  from  France,  and  the  Belgian, 
have  influenced  Canadian  horse  breeding 
more  or  less  during  our  whole  history. 
The  Percheron  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion in  some  sections  of  Old  Canada  and 
has  lately  become  more  popular  in  the 
West  owing  to  the  influx  of  American  set- 
tlers, whose  homeland  associations  have 
largely  been  with  this  breed. 
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In  all  draft  horses,  the  thing  to  aim  at 
is  strength,  combined  with  easy  feeding 
qualities  and  general  constitution.  In  one 
way,  they  are  all  covered  by  the  first  re- 
quirement— strength.  The  chief  business 
of  the  animal  is  to  pull  loads,  consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  to  have  good  feet  and 
legs  under  a  symmetrical  body  in  the  per- 
fect horse.  In  the  ideal  drafter,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  animal  is  generally  pleas- 
ing. He  has  what  many  name,  and  which 
few  can  define — quality.  The  splendid 
animals  found  on  the  drays  of  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  will  testify  to 
how  well  breeders  have  succeeded  in  evolv- 
ing strength  with  beauty  of  outline. 

WHAT  IS   QUALITY.? 

I  asked  a  prominent  official  at  the  ring- 
side recently  to  tell  me  what  he  meant  by 
quality,  after  he  had  been  using 
the  word  rather  freely,  in  justify- 
ing a  judge's  decision.  His  re- 
ph'     wns.      "tbnt     flip      a'Pnornl      npppnr- 


ance,  the  hair,  the  contour  and  the  get- 
up  of  the  animal  denotes  quality."  But 
the  term  is  becoming  a  much  abused  word 
in  the  mouths  of  many  who  apply  the 
term  to  explain  what  they  cannot. 

The  show  rings  have  done  much  to 
make  the  breeding  of  horses  popular  in 
Canada.  Liberal  prizes  have  attracted  the 
breeders,  while  the  sales  that  are  made 
directly  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the 
animals,  is  another  incentive.  The  show- 
ing of  draft  horses  is  one  of  the  features 
of  all  the  leading  shows  of  Canada  to 
which  the  breed  societies  have  contributed 
much  in  the  way  of  prizes.  At  the  small 
country  and  township  fairs,  so  numerous 
in  Canada,  this  cla.ss  is  always  an  attrac- 
tive feature.  To  these,  come  out  the  local 
farmers,  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
travel  to  the  big  shows. 

JUDGING  AT     THE  FAIRS. 

Judging  is  done  by  one  man,  by  two 

iiion.  nnd  bv  tlirop  mon,     Opininn?  differ 


The  Clydesdale  mare  that  made  Alex.  Doherty  famous  at  Turouto  last  August.     A  black,  and 
as  handsome  as  a  picture. 
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likes.     Tlie  intelligent  countenance  of  the  Clydesdale  is 
always  a  winner. 


as  to  which  i.s  best.     If  a  perfectly  unbias- 
ed man  be  secured,  the  one-man-judge  is 


A  proud  mother  of  a  draught  beauty.  This 
colt  was  sired  by  old  McQueen  when  over  21  years 
old.     Shown   at   Markhani   Fair,  Ontario. 


the  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways.  The 
chief  objection  Hes  in  the  fact  that  this 
judge  may  be  in  favor  of  a  particular 
type,  and  so  cause  dissatisfaction  by  lin- 
ing up  all  his  animals  to  the  one  ideal. 
True,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but 
there  are  more  types  than  one  of  the  good 
drafter  and  many  a  first-class  animal 
would  lose  a  placing  in  such  an  awarding 
of  the  ribbons. 

The  work  of  the  Government  is  supply- 
ing expert  judges  when  required,  and  the 
training  of  students  at  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  to  becom£  proficient  in  the  art. 
{■^  adding  honor  and  scientific  interest  to 
the  calling  of  the  judge.  That  man  who 
balks  against  giving  reasons  for  his  awards 
is  rightly  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  public. 

Rarely  will  one  find  a  crowd  that  will 
not  respect  the  man  who  justifies  his  judg- 
ment by  an  explanation,  whether  they 
agree  with  him  or  not. 

SOMETIMES    JUDGES    ARE    WEAK. 

Two  or  three  cases  come  to  my  mind. 
jri.1  the  oentral  Exhibition  at  Ottawa  a 
few  years  since,   the   awards  on   Clydes- 
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A   mile  of  wheat  near  Lang,   Sask.     It   is  crops  lilie  this  that  turns  the  heads  of  so  many 
Eastern  farmers.     The  heavy  draft  horse  has  been   indispensible  in  the  raising 
of  a  crop  like  this. 


dales  were  being  placed  by  three  men,  two 
well-known  ones  from  Chicago  and  a  local 
man.  After  the  placing  of  the  two-year 
olds,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
ring-side,  the  writer  ventured  to  ask  the 
leading  Chicago  authority  if  he  would 
object  to  giving  his  reasons  for  the  plac- 
ing of  the  first  over  the  second.  The  ans- 
wer was  almost  as  much  of  a  jolt  to  me, 
as  Uncle  Sam  got  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. "I  do  not  have  to  give  my  reasons 
to  anyone  who  may  ask,"  and  he  walked 
away.  Naturally  suspicion  attached  itself 
to  that  award  and  events  afterwards  prov- 
ed that  it  was  ^vell  founded.  Such  cases, 
though,  are  rare.  For  the  most  part,  the 
judging  is  the  hone.st  effort  of  one,  who 
is  often  placed  in  an  unenviable  position. 
The  ring  side  is  growing  more  satisfied 
that  honor  actuates  the  judge  of  to-day 
in  his  work. 

Many  farmers  of  Canada  have  succeed- 
ed in  breeding  up  their  native  stock  until 
they  have  entered  +he  mares  in  the  records 
and  at  last  recorded  all  the  progeny. 

The  farm  mares  may  have  been  the 
product  of  various  nondescript  matings. 
They  may  have  had  Shire,  Clyde,  Per- 
cheron,  light  horse  or  native  blood  in  their 
veins.      The    wild    Indian    ponies    were 


hardy,  tough  and  lent  their  characteris- 
tics in  the  evolution,  in  some  cases. 

An  example  will  suffice.  Old  Lion-of-the 
North  was  a  noted  Shire  horse  and  pro- 
duced a  filly  foal  for  a  farmer  in  Ontario 
county,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  efforts  to  establish  draft  horse 
breeding  in  Canada.  Upon  this  stock 
were  successively  grafted  a  Clyde  pedi- 
gree, by  Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  Old  Conquer- 
or, Leslie  Lad,  and  Merriment, — all  im- 
ported horses  of  merit.  This  gave  the 
resulting  progeny  a  four-cross  pedigree 
and  entitled  them  to  entry  into  the 
record  books.  There  are  many  of  such 
recorded  animals  in  Canada,  although 
much  has  been  done  to  secure  good  brood 
mares  by  liberal  importations  of  recent 
years  from  across  the  water. 

From  about  the  year  1892  to  1897 
there  was  a  low  spot  in  horse  values  in  the 
Dominion.  Many  farmers  were  so  dis- 
couraged with  the  prices  that  many  sold 
their  best  breeding  stock  and  so  lowered 
the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock  on  Can- 
adian farms.  In  those  days  the  writer 
knows  of  sales  of  plenty  of  1,600-lb.  four 
year  old  mares  for  $90.00,  with  the  above 
breeding.  To-day  such  an  animal  would 
command  $250.00  at  the  very  least. 


Overcrowding  in  the  Cities 


By 

W.  L.  Smith 


NoTK. — Ever  since  the  beginning  of  things,  man  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  gregarious  animal — flocking  to  the  centres  of  bar- 
ter and  pleasure.  Equalhj  as  senseless  as  the  proverbial  flock  led 
bj  an  erring  bell-wether,  mankind  has  left  the  broad  and  hospit- 
able acres  of  the  country  for  the  crowded  city.  Why  is  it  f  How 
can  we  check  the  movement?  These  are  questions  that  many 
essay  fo  answer.  If  we  could  answer  the  first,  the  last  would  not  be 
a  h-i story  of  misdirected  effort.  The  writer,  who  is  well-known  to 
Canadian  farmers,  ventures  his  opinion  on  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions.-— Editor. 


WE  may  differ  somewhat  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  city  is  being  over- 
crowded, because  opinions  vary  as 
to  what  constitutes  crowding.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  Boer  farmer  who  decided  to 
start  off  looking  for  a  fresh  location  when 
the  smoke  of  a  new  neighbor  appeared 
like  a  mist  in  the  distant  horizon.  The 
country  in  which  he  had  located  was  then 
becoming  too  densely  populated  for  him 
and  he  concluded  to  move  further  out  on 
the  wind-swept  plain  so  that  he  might 
have  room  to  breathe.  We  may,  then  I 
say,  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  city  is 
becoming  overcrowded,  but  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
country  is  suffering  depopulation  because 
the  facts  are  written  in  official  returns. 

The  Dominion  census  returns  show  that 
the  population  of  those  urban  centres  in 
Ontario  which  contain  4,000  people  and 
upwards  have  increa3ed  by  300,000  in  the 
last  ten  years.  We  have  not  the  Domin- 
ion returns  for  the  townships  as  yet  but 
Provincial  statistics  show  a  decline  of 
45,000  in  the  aggregate  population  of 
these  in  the  ten  vears  and  68,000  of  a  de- 


cline in  20  years.  The  falling  off  is  most 
marked  in  the  older  settled  and  in  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Province.  There  is 
no  better  general  farming  district  in  On- 
tario than  that  found  in  the  old  Huron 
Tract,  and  still  the  township  of  Tucker- 
smith  in  Huron  county  holds  638  less 
people  to-day  than  it  did  20  years  since. 
Innisfil,  in  Simcoe  county,  a  township  at 
least  quite  up  to  the  average  has  lost  937 
in  the  same  time.  The  township  of 
Clarke,  in  Durham,  partly  light  soil  but 
mainly  excellent  land,  has  suffered  a  de- 
cline of  1,000,  nearly  one-fourth.  Ald- 
boro,  in  Elgin,  and  Elgin  is  one  of  the 
banner  counties  of  the  Province,  has  fal- 
len off  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,500. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  indefinitely. 
That  rural  Ontario  as  a  whole  has  lost 
population  is  beyond  question.  That  the 
older  settled  parts  have  lost  most  heavily 
is  equally  clear. 

Is  this  a  natural  falling  off?  Have  the 
farm  lands  of  Ontario  reached  their  limit 
in  capacity  for  maintaining  rural  popula- 
tion? Has  improved  machinery  caused 
the  reduction? 
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All  these  questions  must,  I  believe,  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  If  we  com- 
pare our  position,  in  an  agricultural  sense, 
with  that  of  some  European  states  we  must 
conclude  that  rural  Ontario,  with  its  im- 
mense area  and  agricultural  resources,  in- 
stead of  showing  marks  of  old  age  and 
decline  should  be  in  the  spring  time  of 
growth  and  vigor.  Denmark,  which  con- 
tains only  about  one-fifteenth  the  area 
of  Ontario,  and  with  only  one  considerable 
city,  has  a  population  rather  larger  than 
that  of  this  Province.  I  think  I  am  with- 
in the  mark  in  saying  that  the  purely 
agricultural  population  of  Denmark  is 
nearly  double  the  agricultural  population 
of  Ontario.  Nor  has  Denmark  any  natur- 
al advantage  over  this  Province.  Rather 
the  reverse.  Much  of  the  country  is  bog 
or  marsh;  it  is  necessary  to  stall  feed  cat- 
tle eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  and 
even  in  July  people  require  to  wear  over- 
coats in  the  evening.  In  both  Belgium 
and  Denmark,  and  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  of  France,  it  is  I  think  safe  to  say 
that  a  20-acre  farm  sustains  as  many  peo- 
ple as  are  sustained  here  on  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  obvious,  then,  if  we  may 
judge  and  compare  by  conditions  in  Eur- 
ope, that  there  is  no  natural  reason  for 
the  decline  of  rural  population  in  Ontario. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  farm  machinery  has  caused  a  re- 
duction in  labor  and  consequent  reduction 
in  population  on  the  Ontario  farm.  Why 
does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  the 
towns?  The  advance  in  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery as  applied  to  manufacturing  has 
been  even  greater  than  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  operations.  A  self-binder 
with  one  man  will  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  perhaps  twelve  men  with  cradles. 
But  there  are  machines  in  use  in  factories 
that  will  do  the  work  formerly  accom- 
plished by  forty  or  fifty  men.  Still  the 
population  of  the  city  goes  up  while  the 
population  of  the  country  goes  down. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  no  very  great 
advance  in  labor-saving  machinery  on 
the  farms  of  Ontario  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years.  The  self-binder,  the  seed  drill,  the 
spring  tooth  cultivator  and  horse  rake 
all  date  back  beyond  that  period.  And 
still  it  is  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  that 
the  population  of  rural  Ontario  has  so 
greatly  fallen  off.  Besides,  while  the 
labor  incident  to  producing  grain  crops 


lias  fallen  off  the  demand  for  labor  in 
other  sorts  of  farm  labor  has  increased, 
this  increase  being  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  dairying,  fruit  growing  and 
what  may  be  called  truck  farming.  This 
Province  will  not  reach  the  limit  of  its 
possibilities  until  at  least  ten  times  the 
present  agricultural  population  of  the 
Province  is  usefully  employed  on  the 
land. 

Before  dealing  further  with  the  depop- 
ulation of  the  country,  and  before  touch- 
ing upon  some  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  follow  therefrom,  let  us  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  case  of  the  city  and  ask  if, 
while  the  country  is  suffering  from  under 
population,  the  city  is  not  being  injured 
l)y  a  directly  contrary  cause?  Take  Tor- 
onto for  example.  This  city  has  not  yet 
reached  the  half  million  mark  but  already 
you  find  in  old  St.  John's  ward,  and  other 
sections,  a  beginning  of  the  slum  evil 
which  comes  to  all  cities  when  they  get 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  All 
over  this  city  whenever  any  little  pinch 
comes,  as  in  the  winter  of  1907,  you  find 
thousands  suffering  from  actual  want. 

Nor  are  the  physical  evils  the  only 
evils.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  popular  government  as 
well.  As  a  city  passes  a  certain  limit  in 
population  it  seems  invariably,  in  this 
continent  at  all  events,  to  pass  a  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  sinster  influences. 
The  most  common  complaint  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  best  men  into  public 
office.  The  reason  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  it.  In  a  large  city  there  is  large 
patronage  in  the  way  of  contracts,  conces- 
sions and  offices.  There  is  something  to 
give  which  costs  each  individual  member 
of  the  community  comparatively  little  but 
which  is  of  immense  value  to  the  few 
who  receive.  The  natural  result  is  for  the 
few  to  organize  with  a  view  of  control 
while  the  great  mass,  lacking  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  and  with  those  who 
should  be  community  leaders,  are  power- 
less to  resist.  I  doubt  if  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  those  who  voted  for  Mayor 
Geary  had  ever  seen  him  before  his  first 
election.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  per  cent, 
knew  anything  of  his  qualifications  for 
office.  In  the  country,  even  in  the  small- 
er cities,  men  know  each  other,  they 
know  men  fitted  for  public  office,  and  it 
is  much   easier  to   work   out   democratic 
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institutions  there  than  in  a  great  city. 
Indeed  great  cities  furnish  the  natural 
conditions  for  the  creation  of  despotic 
government — the  despotism  of  the  organ- 
ized sehish  interests  as  in  New  York  or 
the  personal  despotism  as  in  certain  Eur- 
opean countries. 

Great  cities  are  an  evil  because  of  the 
slums  they  seem  inevitably  to  create;  be- 
cause, owing  to  their  vastness,  it  seems 
impossible  for  them  to  govern  themselves 
well,  and  because  of  the  consequent  in- 
fluence in  a  wrong  direction  they  have 
on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

If  I  were  asked  to  picture  an  ideal  con- 
dition, a  condition  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of 
the  people,  a  condition  under  which  the 
principles  of  popular  government  could 
be  most  efhciently  worked  out,  it  would 
be  one  under  which  no  farm,  where  the 
land  is  suited  for  tillage,  would  exceed  50 
acres;  where  these  farms  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  individual  owners,  where  the 
greatest  city  would  not  exceed  100,000  in 
population,  and  where  each  citizen  in  the 
making  would  receive  in  the  common 
schools  an  education  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

That,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  con- 
dition that  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
prevail  in  Ontario.  We  have  been  moving 
far  from  that  condition  in  the  last  20  or 
30  years.  What  is  the  cause  or  what  are 
the  causes?  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
this  part  of  the  subject  at  any  great 
length,  because  it  is  so  highly  controver- 
sial, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
the  chief  cause,  in  my  judgment,  is  found 
in  the  legislative  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  of  late  years.  As  part  of  this 
policy  we  have  had  the  subsidizing  of  in- 
dustries such  as  that  of  iron  under  which 
seventeen  million  dollars  of  public  money 
have  been  granted,  in  almost  as  many 
years,  to  make  iron  manufacturing  more 
profitable  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Another  phase  of  the  same  policy 
is  seen  in  the  protection,  by  means  of  a 
tariff  on  imports,  of  manufacturing  gen- 
erally— a  system  which  has  enabled  man- 
ufacturers of  cotton,  woolens,  boots  and 
shoes,  stoves  and  so  on,  to  charge  25  per 
cent,  to  35  per  cent,  more  than  actual 
value  for  their  wares.     All  these  things 


have  tended  to  make  certain  favored  in- 
dustries artificially  profitable,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  basic  industry.  All  these 
things  have  tended  to  draw  population 
from  the  land  and  mass  it  in  the  great 
centres  where  all  hope  to  share  in  the 
plunder. 

There  are  other  causes  as  well.  One  of 
these  is  found,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  con- 
tinual exploiting  in  the  great  daily  jour- 
nals, of  the  achievements  of  captains  of 
finance  and  industry  and  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  social  glories  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Many  young  people  in  the 
country  accept  these  stories  as  complete 
pictures  of  city  life  and  its  possibilities. 
They  do  not  see  the  slums;  they  do  not 
see  the  hard  daily  grind  of  the  compara- 
tively well  to  do ;  they  think  any  one  com- 
ing to  the  city  will  share  in  the  prosperity 
and  what  appears  to  them  the  pleasures 
of  the  city.  The  story  of  W.  T.  White, 
coming  to  Toronto,  a  poor  boy,  30  years 
ago,  and  now  Finance  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, will  influence  thousands.  Few  will 
have  their  attention  challenged  by  the 
brief  statement  made  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can insurance  company,  to  the  effect  that 
over  40  per  cent,  of  those  policy  holders 
who  have  passed  their  56th  year  (and 
these  policy  holders  are  mostly  in  the 
cities)  are  depending  on  their  families 
for  support.  Young  lads  and  girls  in  the 
country  do  not  see,  as  you  see,  that  in 
the  crowded  cars  carrying  artisans  and 
clerks  to  work  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
day,  there  is  hardly  a  grey  head  in  the 
number.  Herein  is  one  great  advantage 
of  life  in  the  country;  there  are  no  great 
fortunes  to  be  made,  but  almost  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  one  can  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  actual  want — that  grim  spec- 
ter always  in  the  background  in  a  great 
city — need  never  be  known. 

Another  cause  which  tends  to  the  mass- 
ing of  population  in  the  city  is  found  in 
those  domestic  conveniences  and  means 
for  social  enjoyment  which  are  lacking  in 
so  many  cases  in  the  country.  Water 
under  pressure,  with  all  that  goes  there- 
with, to  be  found  in  practically  all  city 
houses  and  in  so  few  cormtry  homes,  is 
one  of  the  impelling  motives,  particularly 
with  women,  tending  towards  concentra- 
tion in  city;  but  this  convenience  might 
be  had,  at  no  greater  cost  than  is  involved 
here,  in  country  homes  as  well  and  I  be- 
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lieve  a  campaign  of  education  along  this 
line  one  of  our  greatest  needs  to-day. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  farm  life 
is  also  an  objection,  but  this  is  being  over- 
come in  a  measure  by  the  wide  extension 
of  the  rural  phone  and  would  wholly  dis- 
appear if  we  had  the  smaller  farms  such 
as  there  are  in  Denmark  and  France  and 
a  beginning  towards  which  we  find  here 
in  the  Niagara-Grimsby  district. 

But,  after  all  the  great  cause  of  the 
rush  to  the  city  is  found  in  legislative 
policy  to  which  I  have  referred — a  policy 
that  tends  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  spreads  the  be- 
lief that  what  some  have  done  all  may 
do.  Every  young  lad  heading  for  the  city 
seems  to  feel,  as  did  every  private  in  Na- 
poleon's grand  army,  that  he  carries  the 
baton  of  a  prospective  field-marshal  in 
his  knapsack. 

We  may  see  in  the  United  States  to- 
day what  is  likely  to  follow  upon  this  de- 
population of  rural  Ontario  if  the  move- 
ment with  us  is  not  checked.  The  New 
England  States  were  at  one  time  occupied 
by  what  was,  in  many  respects,  the  best 
population  the  world  has  ever  seen — the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans.  After  the 
Civil  war,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
we  see  at  work  here,  that  population  be- 
gan to  pour  into  great  centres.  To-dav 
the  land  occupied  by  a  people  who  traced 
their  ancestry  back  to  tho.^e  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower  with  Priscilla  and  Miles 
Standish,  is  being  occupied  by  Polacks, 
Italians  and  a  polyglot  population  from 
continental  Europe.  The  strangers  who 
have  come  in  grew  up  under  despotism, 
they  are  of  vastly  different  ideals  and 
attainments  from  those  they  have  dis- 
placed.     They    are    wholly    unfitted,    at 


present,  at  least,  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  self-governing  country.  Mean- 
time what  of  the  Puritans?  These  have 
gone  to  swell  the  cities  where  their  ideals 
of  citizenship  and  home  life  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  mad  race  for  wealth  on  the 
part  of  the  few  and  the  struggle  for  a 
bare  existence  on  the  part  of  the  many. 

What  has  happened  there,  will,  unless 
conditions  change,  occur  here.  The  de- 
.scendants  of  the  pioneers  of  Ontario,  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  communities 
we  knew  in  the  early  days,  will  disappear, 
from  the  concession  lines ;  they  will  gravi- 
tate to  the  cities  and  in  their  place  will  be 
found  a  mixed  population  from  Central 
Europe  or  by  French  Canadians  from 
Quebec,  or  Rural  Ontario  will  be  occupied 
by  peasant  farmers  from  Europe  who  are 
imfit  to  serve  the  place  in  a  democratic 
government  that  is  now  served  by  those 
trained  for  generations  in  the  principles 
of  democracy.  We  shall  be  in  danger  of 
losing  the  Lincoln  ideal  of  government, 
by  the  people  for  the  people.  In  its  place 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  having  set  up 
government  by  the  corporations  which 
control  the  avenues  of  employment  in  the 
city  and  a  down-trodden  mass  of  peasants 
on  the  land  such  as  there  are  now  in  parts 
of  Continental  Europe. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  per- 
haps the  greatest  problem,  before  the 
Canadian  people.  How  are  we  to  prevent 
the  overcrowding  of  the  city?  How  are 
we  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  present 
population  from  the  country  and  the  tak- 
ing of  its  place  by  a  peasantry  made  up  of 
aliens  who  are  not  qualified  by  heredity 
and  training  for  the  task  of  working  out 
the  principles  of  popular  government? 
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The   Baby   on  the  Farm 
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By 

Dr.  Helen  McMurchy 


Note. — Although  the  farm,  is  idealized  in  song,  story  and 
politic.'^:  tl.cre  are  many  "notions"  still  obtaining,  even  on  the 
farm,  tJtai  ought  to  be  cast  aside.  Whatsoever  one  soweth,  so  must 
he  reap,  it.  a  law  that  obtains  in  the  rearing  of  characters  as  in  the 
rearing  of  wheat.  The  mothers  of  our  farm  children  occupy  a 
great  vantage-point  in  the  building  of  the  nation.  How  to  make 
the  farm-  baby  m.ore  sensibly  taken  care  of,  and  how  to  benefit  the 
mothem,  daughters  and  men  of  the  farm,  will  be  the  subjects  of 
future  articles  in  Farmer's  Magazine — Editor. 


0,  Child !     0,  new-born  denizen 
Of  Life's  great  city.     On  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  morn  is  shed 

Like  a  celestial  benison! 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand 
i^nd  with  thy  little  hand 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future  undiscovered  Land. 
— ijongfelloiv. 

There  is  a  baby  coming  to  some  of  our 
Canadian  farms  this  Christmastide.  He 
knows  what  he  is  about,  that  baby.  Christ- 
mas is  a  good  time  to  come.  And  a  Can- 
adian farm  is  a  good  place  to  come  to. 
Should  I  have  said  "She!"  Let  me  say 
it  now.  Girls  and  boys  are  at  a  premium 
in  Canada — a  premium  which  grows  big- 
ger every  day.     And — ^e.specially  in  the 


West — girls  are  at  an  extra  premium. 
Girls  are  wanted  in  Canada.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  unless  you  are  more  hard- 
hearted than  any  lady  ought  to  be,  to 
keep  single  in  the  West. 

But  to  return  to  the  Christmas  baby 
on  the  farm.  The  little  sacred  soft  head, 
pillowed  on  its  mother's  breast,  for  the 
first  time,  near  Christmas  Eve,  seems,  if 
possible,  more  sacred  than  when  it  comes 
at  any  other  time.  The  mother  keeps  all 
the  things  about  that  baby  and  ponders 
them  in  her  heart,  like  the  Mother  of 
long  ago.     For  "The  Sign  was  A  Child." 

Born  on  a  farm.  It  is  the  place  to  be 
born.  Take  all  the  members  of  Mr. 
Borden's  Cabinet  and  ask  them  where 
they  were  nursed,  and  see  if  the  majority 
of  them,  like  the  majority  of  city  men 
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Jessie    Helen's    father    is    n    fanner,    too. 
bright  as  a  dollar.     A  face  line  that 
always  betokens  good  nature. 


These  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can  on  a  city 

street,   but   how   much   better  would 

they  be  rambling  over  a  farm. 


everywhere  who  have  "done  things,"  do 
not  tell  you  about  the  farm  where  they 
were  born.  There  is  better  air  on  the 
farm,  and  more  quiet  and  cleaner  milk, 
and  other  fine  things  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

"They  went  to  another  cosier  cave 
when  the  baby  came,"  as  Kipling  said 
about  the  cave-dwellers.  And  these  an- 
cient Troglodytes  were  right.  The  baby 
is  a  great  civilizer.  Things  that  will  do 
before  the  baby  comes  will  not  do  when 
his  coming  draws  near.  The  baby's 
mother  and  the  bay's  father  have  a  right 
to  think  more  of  themselves  and  have 
things  more  suitable  and  comfortable  than 
before  the  baby  came.  They  have  a 
family  now.  The  baby  is  a  powerful  con- 
structive force.  He  can  unite  those  whom 
nothing  else  will  keep  together.  God 
Himself  needs  the  baby's  tiny  hand  to 
hold  people  together.  Many  good  things 
are  not  worth  while  except  when  there  is 
a  baby  to  do  them  for. 

It  is  one  grown  person's  work  to  look 
after  a  baby.  And  yet  if  you  understand 
the  business  it  can  easily  be  done.  The 
baby  is  a   great  worshipper    of    system. 


Start  him   right,   and  he  will  go  on   as 
regular  as  the  clock. 

Here  is  the  baby's  clock  —  for  one 
month  old  and  for  five  months  old.  The 
clock  was  made  in  New  Zealand,  and  is 
warranted  to  20. 


Phis  lad  was  not  born  on  a  farm.    The  wonder 

is  that  human  life  can   persist  amid  the 

shacks  of  a  slum  alley  in  a  great 

city.     He  does  not  know  what 

he  has  missed. 
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The  baby  knows  what  to  do  if  put  to 
the  breast  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
birth.  That  is  the  most  important  event 
(after  beinp;  born)  in  the  whole  history 
of  babyhood.  The  babv  must  nurse  well 
withm  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  That 
one  event  seals  his  fate.  If  nursed  bv  the 
mother,   the   chances   are   great   that   the 


Winston,   :it   two   years,   has   that  vitality   that 

comes  fi-oin  fresh  air,  plenty  of  milli  and 

the  joys  of  out-of-doors. 

baby  will  live.  If  not  nursed  by  the 
mother,  the  chances  are  great  that  the 
baby  will  not  live. 

The  baby  does  not  need  to  be  fed 
oftener  than  once  in  three  hours,  and  per- 
haps twice  or  three  times  during  the 
night.  Two  or  three  days  of  regular  feed- 
ing and  the  baby  will  wake  regularly  at 


Bath  and  Sle 
— FOR  Baby 
One  Month 
-Old- 


mth    old    baby. 


A  little  fairy  in  a  home  on  a  farm  in  Alberta. 
She,    with    her   brother   on   the   opposite 
page,  are  proving  the  value  of  en- 
vironment on  health. 
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stitution,"  depends  largely  on  the  care, 
skill,  patience  and  common  sense  employ- 
ed in  nurturing  the  baby  during  the  first 
two  years. 


Sleep  and  lxercise 
—  FOR  Baby  — 
Five  Months 
-Old-         a 


Clock  for  a  five  months'  old  baby. 

feeding  times.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  wake  him  a  few  times  and  the  clock- 
like alternation  of  sleeping  and  waking  to 
feed  will  be  established.  The  new-born 
babe  should  sleep  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 
Babies  who  are  regularly  and  pro- 
perly nursed  will  sleep  soundly  and 
long,  digest  their  food  well  and 
be  contented  and  happy.  But  if 
the  mother  is  irregular  and  unsys- 
tematic about  bathing,  dressing,  feeding 
and  putting  to  sleep,  the  baby  is  not 
happy  or  contented. 

Never  give  a  child  a  so-called  "com- 
fort." It  should  rather  be  called  "tor- 
ment." It  is  harmful.  It  will  not  help 
to  give  the  baby  "a  good  constitution." 

That  greatly-desired  boon,  "a  good  con- 


id   whose   lungs  were   filled 
from   the   prairie. 


YEAR-END  [REMINDERS. 


1.  Bring:  in  the  mistletoe. 

2.  Place   all   implements   under  cover. 

3.  Don't  overlook  a  straw  covering  for  the  straw- 
berry  bed. 

4.  Protect  the  young:  fruit  trees  from  rabbits  and 
mice. 

5.  Take   your   annual    farm   inventory    and    stock- 
taking. 


6.  Do  everything-  to  ensure  comfort  for  the  woman 
and   "kiddies"   in   the   home   during   the   long   winter. 

7.  Don't  be  a  slave.  "Main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness" do  less  than  study  and  planning.  Is  the  roll- 
top   desk   in   your  home   yet? 

8.  Plan  for  a  "family  lovefeast"  upon  the  old 
homestead  farm.  Such  scenes  as  these  are  distilling 
Canadian  character. 


Rural  Population  in  Ontario 


One  Way  to  Solve  the  Farm  Labor  Problem 


Some  Young  Farmers  are  Getting 
Rich  on  Old  Farms 

By  S.  E.  Todd.  B.S.A. 


Note. — Last  month  we  touched  upon  one  of  the  evils  of 
country  life,  when  the  labor  problem  was  discussed  by  J.  B. 
Sinclair.  The  Author  of  this  article,  Mr.  Todd,  District  Repre- 
sentative of  Lambton  County,  is  already  an  authority  on  Co-oper- 
ation in  Agriculture,  and  as  a  student  of  Economy,  ranks  very 
high  among  the  younger  men  in  the  Province.  Lambton  County 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  article  herewith  tells  how  the 
problem  of  keeping  and  attracting  Canadians  to  country  life  can 
best  be  solved.    There  is  m^uch  in  it. — Editor. 


OLD  Ontario!  Get  into  the  swing  1 
Not  much  longer  will  Old  Ontario 
be  able  to  sit  complacently  by  and 
quote  figures  to  show  that  she  is  the  prem- 
ier province.  Not  much  longer  will  our 
men  of  affairs  be  satisfied  to  see  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  men  annually 
sent  into  the  West  to  develop  its  agricul- 
tural resources  while  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  Home  Province  go  a  begging  for  men 
and  money.  For  mind  you  Old  Ontario 
has  not  yet  touched  the  fringe  of  her  agri- 
cultural resources.  True,  our  lands  are 
settled  and  partially  occupied,  but  no- 
where are  they  farmed.     We  tickle  the 


ground  and  nature  laughs  back  with  a 
harvest  but  when  the  day  comes  that  we 
put  into  our  farming  operations,  brains, 
capital  and  abundance  of  labor  nature  will 
heap  a  very  avalanche  of  products  in  re- 
turn. 

Here  in  this  County  of  Lambton  a 
day's  drive  during  the  summer  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing.  Astonishing  contrasts  are  evi- 
dent everywhere.  A  wire  fence  divides 
two  apples  orchards,  the  one  is  full  to 
breaking,  the  other  is  empty  and  use- 
less. All  around  are  a  thousand  acres 
equally  suited  to  become  one  great  orch- 
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Lambton   County   attracted   much  attention   at  this  exhibit  at  the  Canadian   National,   1911. 

A  county  that  can  produce  apples  and  peaches,  wheat  and  oil,  is  rightly  coming 

into  its   own.     Old   Ontario   has   many   undeveloped    resources. 
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ard.  But  they  lie  in  grass  supporting  a 
few  steers  and  horses.  On  one  side  of  a 
line  fence  is  a  splendid  peach  orchard 
smiling  down  into  your  face  its  two  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  peaches  to  the  acre; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  same  beautiful 
gravelly  loam  showing  the  stubble  of  a 
sickly  crop  of  oats  where  the  ragweed  has 
not  obscured  the  whole  in  its  unsightly 
straggle.  Here  is  a  field  of  onions  that 
yielded  three  hundered  dollars  to  the  acre 
while  the  next  field  is  a  wilderness  of  wil- 
low scrub.  Here  again  is  a  field  where  the 
application  of  a  few  tons  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duced sixty  dollars  worth  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  acre,  whereas  the  field  never  before 
had  grown  a  crop.  Everywhere  contrast- 
ing fields  of  corn,  clover,  garden,  orchard 
and  grain  crops  and  equally  contrasting 
herds  of  stock,  show  the  difference  between 
what  brains,  capital  and  labor  will  accom- 
plish on  the  one  hand  and  what  poverty 
of  mind  and  capital  wastes  on  the  other 
hand.  While  there  are  quite  a  sufficiency 
of  well  tilled  fields  to  demonstrate  what 
are  the  possibilities,  the  fact  is  forced 
home  as  one  drives  day  after  day  through 
this  country  of  six  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  acres  almost  every  acre  of  which 
needs  but  capital,  brains  and  labor  to 
make  it  highly  profitable,  one  realizes  sad- 
ly that  not  one  one-liunderedth  of  the  soil 
is  being  intelligently  tilled. 

farmers'  land  poor. 

The  people  of  southwestern  Ontario  are 
land  poor,  terribly  so.  Go  and  talk  to 
them,  look  into  their  work-tired  faces  and 
you  will  realize  that  the  present  numbers 
of  population  can  never  do  justice  to  the 
priveleges  of  soil  and  climate  with  which 
they  are  so  richly  endowed.  Let  us  take 
the  County  of  Lambton  and  see  what  its 
po.ssibilities  of  soil  and  climate  really  are. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  and  its  western  border  is  the  St. 
Clair  River.  Its  proximity  to  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie  and  to  the 
River  St.  Clair,  gives  certain  sections  a 
mildness  and  equableness  of  climate  and 
the  necessary  humidity  of  atmosphere,  so 
favorable  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
and  tender  fruits.  As  it  lies  between  the 
two  great  peach  belts  of  Michigan  and 
Niagara,  has  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate  enjoyed  by  them,  and  moreover 
has  demonstrated  by  actual  production 
that  all  of  the  tender  fruits  can  be  grown 


in  commercial  quantities,  its  possibilities 
in  these  crops  are  very  great.  There  are 
in  the  county  about  eigthy  thousand  acres 
of  excellent  fruit  and  vegetable  soil.  Now 
forty  acres  is  a  very  large  fruit  or  veget- 
able farm.  Suppose  a  family  of  five  were 
to  be  placed  on  each  forty  acres,  with  one 
other  family  employed  as  laborers  there 
would  be  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
on  the  land.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
county,  there  are  fully  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  clay  loam  and  clay 
soils  of  fine  quality  fit  for  highly  profitable 
cultivation.  Suppose  on  each  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  tnere  was  a  family  of  five 
persons  with  another  family  of  five  as  lab- 
orers. This  would  give  an  additional  po- 
pulation of  forty  thousand,  making  a  total 
population  on  the  farms  of  sixty  thous- 
and. This  is  just  about  double  the  pres- 
ent rural  population.  And  even  this  is 
only  touching  the  fringe  of  possibilities. 
Tlie  fruit  lands  could  easily  support  treble 
and  the  other  lands  double  the  proposed 
population,  before  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  would  become  active.  Think  what 
a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  on 
the  farms  of  Lambton  County  would 
mean. 

EXTENSIVE    FARMERS    IN    LAMBTON. 

In  Lambton  the  day  of  the  slovenly 
mixed  farmer  with  his  ideas  of  extensive 
grain  and  pasture  farming  is  passing,  and 
IS  passing  none  too  soon.  Before  the  op- 
ening of  the  Western  market  South- 
western Ontario  was  at  a  serious  disadvant- 
age in  the  marketing  of  her  products.  The 
large  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  were  the 
only  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  perish- 
able products  and  Great  Britain  and  Eur- 
ope for  her  surplus  of  other  crops.  In  the 
perishable  products  she  was  competing 
with  materials  grown  nearer  to  the  point 
of  consumption  and  enjoying  the  advant- 
age of  a  short  haul.  It  thus  was  necessary 
that  the  main  products  should  be  of  a 
staple  character  fit  for  shipment  to  the 
foreign  market.  In  fruits,  winter  apples 
were  the  staple  crop  while  grains,  beef 
cattle  and  horses  were  the  general  farm 
products. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  West  and 
Northern  Ontario  and  the  development  of 
the  towns  of  the  northern  part  of  Old  On- 
tario new  conditions  have  arisen.  The 
County  of  Lambton  is  now  almost  at  the 
central  point  in  relation  to  markets,  with 
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On  the  other  side  is  the  same  beautiful  gravel- 
loam,  showing  the  stubble  of  a  sickly 
crop  of  oats. 


On  one  side  of  a  line  fence  is  a  splendid  pi 
orchard. 


magnificent  facilities  for  water  and  rail 
shipments.  While  her  markets  lay  only 
eastward  she  was  side-tracked,  out-of-the- 
way.  But  now  by  rail  she  is  on  the  two 
main  Grand  Trunk  lines  from  Sarnia  via 
I/ondon  and  via  Stratford.  These  two  great 
railway  centres  allow  of  direct  distribution 
north  and  south  to  all  Western  Ontario. 
Distant  western  shipments  via  Sarnia  tun- 
nel gives  the  most  direct  route  possible. 
Water  shipments  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  all 
the  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Port  Arthur  ofi^er  splendid  dis- 
tributing facilities  and  act  as  an  alterna- 
tive and  check  to  railway  rates.  Thus 
those  parts  of  Western  Ontario  that  are 
specially  favored  climatically,  now  have 
opportunity  in  tender  fruit  growing,  veg- 
etable production  and  the  extensive  lines 
of  farming  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
closed  to  them.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
people  are  realizing  their  opportunity  but 
two  great  difficulties  have  to  be  faced 
continually.  The  first  is  that  the  people 
on  the  land  are  extensive  rather  than  in- 
tensive farmers ;  the  second,  there  are  only 
enough  people  to  do  exten.sive  farming. 
If  intensive  farming  is  to  be  followed, 
either  the  population  must  be  vastly  in- 
creased or  much  of  the  land  will  run  idle. 
By  means  of  the  District  Representative 
much  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  first 
difficulty.  The  change  of  view  point  in 
the  people  already  on  the  land  mu.st  of 
necessity  be  slow,  and  the  absorption  of 
new  ideas  will  only  come  with  experience 
gained  by  producing  new  crops  and 
money  lost  through  ignorance  of  the  art 
of    their    production.      The    agricultural 


teacher  is  helping  by  pointing  out  possi- 
bilities and  giving  instruction  in  produc- 
tion. The  second  difficulty,  however,  is  a 
larger  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
new  condition  in  Ontario. 

NO    NATURAL    INCREASE    IN    ONTARIO. 

The  opening  of  the  West  has  caused  a 
curious  combination  of  conditions  in 
South-western  Ontario.  On  the  one  hand 
it  has  removed  thousands  of  farmers  and 
has  practically  stopped  all  increase  in 
rural  population.  On  the  other  hand  it 
lias  been  largely  contributory  in  making 
pos.'^ible  lines  of  farming  that  allows  of  a 
\-astly  increased  rural  population.  The 
lest  payment  the  West  can  give  of  her 
debt  to  Ontario  is  the  creation  of  this  sec- 
ond condition. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  Old  Ontario 
is  facing  a  new  situation  in  regard  to  her 
rural  population.  For  many  years  now 
i:)eople  generally  have  believed  that  the 
work  of  colonizing  in  Old  Ontario  was 
about  accomplished.  To  be  sure  the 
country  would  support  many  more,  but 
this  would  come  about  by  natural  in- 
crease. But  there  is  no  natural  increase 
and  meanwhile  the  conditions  of  farming 
have  vastly  changed.  True,  Ontario  has 
been  advertising  her  rural  resources,  and 
the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  has  forced  the 
Government  to  take  action  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  stream  of  immigrants.  The 
real  trouble,  however,  is  that  Ontario  has 
been  too  complacent  about  her  accom- 
plishments. As  one  writer  put  it,  Ontario 
without  making  any  fuss  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Provinces  both  industrially 
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of  llie   Hoitu  iiUiii.il   Slio' 
vegetable   display.     It 


low  111 j;   Eastern   Ontario's   Mcliitnsli    red   apple 
the   greatest   apple  sliow   Canada  ever   held. 


and  agriculturally.  This  attitude  has 
not  tended  to  a  critical  study  of  rural  con- 
ditions. We  bulk  everything.  When  we 
advertise,  the  province  is  treated  as  a 
whole.  As  long  as  we  advertise  only  as  a 
province  it  is  all  that  can  be  done.  But 
in  a  province  of  so  vast  an  acreage,  pro- 
vincial advertising  results  in  the  better 
known  sections  securing  the  great  bulk 
of  the  benefits. 

CENTRALIZATION  BAD. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  v^ork 
of  developing  rural  resources  in  On- 
tario is  no  longer  wholly  a  provin- 
cial duty.  Each  district  having  un- 
developed resources  must  study  con- 
ditions and  place  before  the  world 
the  peculiar  possibilities  and  advan- 
tages of  their  own  section.  Individ- 
ual districts  all  over  Ontario  must 
wake  up  and  get  into  the  .swing  of 
the    industrial    world.      They    must 


adopt  the  methods  that  have  made 
manufacturing  firms  successful,  that 
have  so  greatly  helped  to  develop  in- 
dustrial centres  and  that  are  now  be- 
ing applied  to  the  development  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  West  and 
many  special  sections  in  the  United 
States.  First  of  all  they  must  find 
what  are  their  possibilities  and  their 
needs  and  make  these  known  to  the 
world,  or  they  must  submit  to  the 
steady  drain  on  their  rural  poulation 
and  the  increasing  neglect  of  the 
opportimities  brought  about  by 
changing  conditions.  This  work  can- 
not be  done,  although  it  may  be  aid- 
ed, by  the  Province.  It  i.-^  a  sectional 
problem  and  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  municipalities. 

A    PIONEER    MOVEMENT. 

Already  a  movement  is  being  made  in 
this  direction.     The  County  of  Lambton 
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has  pioneered  the  movement.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1910,  the  Lambton  County  Public- 
ity Association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  advertising  the  re- 
sources of  the  agricultural  industries  of 
the  county.  The  association  consists  of 
members  of  the  county  and  municipal 
councils,  prominent  private  citizens  of 
both  town  and  county,  along  with  officers 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associations.  At  the 
December  session  of  the  County  Council 
(1910)  a  by-law  was  passed  setting  aside 
one  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  ad- 
vertising the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
county.  An  attractive  booklet  was  pub- 
lished setting  forth  the  advantages  offered 
b"'  the  county.  Ten  thousand  copies  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  Immi- 
gration   Department    for    distribution    in 


Britain.  The  remaining  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  fifteen  thousand  edition  have 
nearlv  all  been  distributed  through  per- 
sonal application.  In  order  that  the  pros- 
pective buyer  shall  have  something  defin- 
ite to  look  to  and  to  bring  buyer  and  seller 
together  with  the  least  possible  expense,  a 
list  of  farms  for  sale,  with  prices  stated, 
has  been  prepared,  which  is  revised  and 
enlarged  every  three  months.  The  associ- 
ation has  also  undertaken  to  place  exhi- 
bitions of  their  products.  At  the  Canadian 
National  and  again  at  the  Fruit,  Flower 
and  Honey  Show,  at  Toronto,  attractive 
exhibits  were  displayed. 

THE  RESULTS  ARE  COMING. 

Now  as  to  results.    It  is  too  soon  to  be- 
gin to  cast  up  the  account,  and  yet  results 


A   view    (if  the   ivceiit   IIoi ticultiiral   Show    in   Toronto,   showing   Ontario   County's  exhibit   of 

over  500  lioxes  of  apples      Also  Lambton   County's  clever  design  of  a  map  of  the 

County,  in  apples. 
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The   one  is  full  to   breaking — the   otlier 
useless. 


are  showing  everywhere.  One  noticeable 
feature  is  the  greatly  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  county  re- 
garding their  resources.  This  interest  has 
created  a  greater  faith,  which  is  easily 
seen  in  greater  activity  and  in  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  property.  People  from  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  from  the  West, 
from  the  United  States  and  from  Britain, 
are  becoming  interested,  and  are  coming 
to  see  and  when  they  see  they  buy.  Quo- 
tations from  a  few  of  the  letters  received 
indicate  the  interest  the  publicity  cam- 
paign is  exciting. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  15th,  1911. 
"Please  send  full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  the  climate,  soil,  productions, 
also  prices  of  land,  terms,  etc.,  and 
oblige." 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  9th,  1911. 
"I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  your  exhibit  of  fruit  at  Toronto 
Expo.sition.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  as  fully  as  po-ssible  about  fruit 
land,  and  if  I  may  so  trouble  you,  to 
give  me  the  name  of  a  reliable  estate 
agent." 


Toronto,  Out.,  Sept.  11th,  1911. 

"We  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
the  excellent  pamphlet  issued  bv 
your  association.  As  a  result  of  it  a 
friend  of  ours  has  bought  a  tract  of 
land  in  Lambton  and  left  last  week 
to  do  the  necessary  clearing  as  prelim- 
inary to  planting  a  peach  orchard." 


All  this  is  good  for  the  count-*',  but 
there  are  other  results  that  are  of  even 
greater  importance.  Lambton's  lead  has 
aroused  other  counties.  The  association 
has  had  letters  from  no  fewer  than  five 
other  counties  asking  information  regard- 
ing the  working  of  the  association  and 
stating  that  they  contemplated  a  similar 
movement.  It  is  time  that  Old  Ontario 
got  into  the  forward  movement  in  the 
development  of  her  agricultural  resources. 
We  may  preach  and  teach  better  farming, 
but  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  in- 
creased labor,  in  addition  to  increased 
knowledge,  and  increased  labor  can  only 
be  secured  by  an  increasing  rural  popu- 
lation. 


^^^^ 


Municipal  Ownership  of 
Rural    Systems 


By 
Francis  Dagger 


TliU  is  the  seventh  article  in  the  series  on  the  telephone,  by 
Mr.  Dagger.  Farmer's  Magazine  has  secured  this  series  at  a  big 
expense,  and  already  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  that  has  appeared  in  Canadian  farm  journalism.  Mr. 
Dagger  is  a  recognized  authority  on  tins  continent,  and  he  has 
handled  the  different  phases  of  the  question  as  only  an  expert 
can.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  April  issue.  "The  Mechan- 
ical Construction  of  the  Telephone"  appeared  in  the  May  issue; 
"What  Competition  Has  Done"  in  the  June  issue;  "Telephone 
Legislation,"  July  issue;  "State  Owned  Telephones,"  August  is- 
sue ■  "Public  Ownership,"  in  the  September  issue.  Every  issue  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  should   be   kept    for    future    reference. — 

i^ditu"-. 


(('T~'HE  true  sphere  of  municipal  ac- 
l  tivity  is  limited  to  those  things 
which  the  community  can  do  bet- 
ter than  the  individual.  To  take  a  single 
illustration:  it  is  evident  that  the  main 
drainage  of  a  town  (or  township)  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  the  representatives 
of  the  town  (or  township)  as  a  whole,  and 
cannot  safely  be  left  to,  or  indeed,  be  pos- 
sibly carried  out,  by  each  individual  citi- 
zen for  himself. 

"But  besides  works  which  from  their 
magnitude,  or  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
certed  action   in   regard   to    them,   must 


necessarily  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  cen- 
tral authority,  all  undertakings  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  monopolies  may  also  right- 
ly be  claimed  as  fit  subjects  for  municipal 
control. 

"The  supply  of  gas  and  of  water,  elec- 
tric lighting,  and  the  establishment  of 
tramways  (street  railways)  must  be  con- 
fined to  very  few  contractors.  They  in- 
volve interference  with  the  streets  and 
tvith  the  rights  and  privileges  of  indivi- 
duals. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  thrown 
open  to  free  competition,  but  must  be  com- 
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tnitted   xtnder   stringent    conditions    and 
regulations,  to  the  fewest  hands. 

"As  it  is  difficult,  and  indeed,  almost 
impossible,  satisfactorily  to  reconcile  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  public  ivitlt,  the 
claims  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  company 
seeking,  as  its  natural  and  legitimate  ob- 
ject, the  largest  attainable  private  gain,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
municipality  should  control  the  supply,  in 
order  that  the  general  interests  of  the 
whole  population  may  be  the  only  object 
pursued." 


The  above  statement  of  the  case  for 
municipal  owneirship  was  made  by  that 
brilliant  statesman,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  was  based  upon  his  personal  knowl- 
edge gained  from  many  years  of  practical 
work  in  municipal  life.  This  statement 
was  made  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  tele- 
phone business,  and  when  it  was  consid- 
ered a  luxury  for  the  few,  not  a  necessity 
for  the  many,  as  it  is  to-day.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  included  the  provision  of  tele- 
phone service  as  "one  of  those  things 
which  the  community  can  do  better  than 
the  private  individual."  It  will,  further, 
be  admitted  by  those  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  the  telephone  to  the  rural 
districts,  that  this  utility  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  gas  or  electric 
light.  The  farmer  has  methods  of  ob- 
taining light  other  than  by  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, but  the  telephone  alone  provides 
him  with  the  means  of  conversation  with 
his  busine.ss  centre,  his  neighbors  and  dis- 
tant friends.  This,  however,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  farmer  will  not  avail  himself 
of  the  improved  facilities  afforded  by  elec- 
tric lisht,  and  power  also,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  furnish  him  with  this  utility 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Ontario  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  efforts  of  the  Provincial  Government 
in  that  direction  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

The  last  re^-yort  of  the  Ontario  Railway 
and  Municipal  Board  shows  that  at  the 
close  of  1910  there  were  forty-six  electric 
lisht  and  power  plants  and  seven  gas 
nlants  in  the  province  owned  and  operated 
bv  municipalities.  The  fact  that  fifty-one 
of  thepe  plants  showed  a  total  surplus  of 
$158,328,  while  the  total  deficit  of  the  re^ 


maining  twelve  was  only  $11,641,  furn- 
ishes a  complete  answer  to  those  critics 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  predicting  enor- 
mous deficits  as  a  result  of  municipal 
ownership.  There  is  no  reason,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  transmission,  why  municipal  own- 
ership of  light  and  power  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  township  municipalities. 
Municipal  ownership  of  telephones  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Ontario  is,  however,  my 
present  .subject  and  it  is  with  that  phase 
of  public  ownership  that  this  article  must 
deal. 

MUNICIPAL     OWNEKSHIP     CURES     COMPETI- 
TION. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  defini- 
tion of  the  true  sphere  of  municipal  own- 
er.ship,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  build- 
ing of  a  telephone  system  involves  inter- 
ference with  the  streets,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  rural  service,  with  the  public  highway. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  throw  the  furnishing  of  telephone  ser- 
vice open  to  free  competition,  although 
such  a  course  is  the  only  alternative  to 
that  of  public  ownership,  where  private 
monopoly  has  failed  to  .satisfy  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  public,  which  has 
more  frequently  proved  to  be  the  case  than 
otherwise.  Even  in  Ontario  we  find  that 
in  some  localities  where  private  enterprise 
has  undertaken  to  furnish  the  farmers 
with  telephones  which  they  could  not 
previously  obtain,  rival  interests  have  af- 
terwards .stepped  in  and  built  parallel 
lines,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  ser- 
vice as  a  whole.  These  conditions  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  abi=ence  of  competi- 
tion private  enterprise  is  always  seekins; 
"the  laro-est  attainable  private  gain,"  the 
inevitable  result  of  which  is  to  invite  a 
competitor  into  the  same  field.  Public 
owner.=!hip,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes 
service  at  cost,  and  therefore  the  incentive 
to  compete  is  remoA^ed.  Public  ownership 
therefore  offers  the  only  permanent 
method  by  which  the  people  can  obtain 
service  under  satisfactory  conditions  and 
at  the  lowe«t  coat  consistent  with  eflficiencv. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  led  the 
wav  in  providing  the  town.«hip  munici- 
palitips  with  the  machinery  to  enable  the 
rural  popiilation  to  obtain  telenhone  ser- 
vice under  ideal  conditions.  That  machin- 
ery mav  not  be  perfect,  but  experience 
alone  will  .show  its  weak  spots,  and  as  these 
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appear  the  Government  may  be  relied  up- 
on to  make  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  existing  legislation.  The  fact  that 
some  twenty-five  or  more  municipalities 
have  taken  advantage  of  "The  Local  Muni- 
cipal Telephone  Act,  1908,"  and  are  furn- 
ishing the  farmers  with  telephone  service 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  indi- 
cates that  the  Government's  policy  in  this 
regard  is  appreciated  by  the  people. 

LOCAL    MUNICIPAL    TELEPHONE    ACT. 

The  Act  referred  to  has  already  been 
fully  explained  in  a  previous  issue  of  The 
Farmer's  Magazine,  but  it  may  be  stated, 
briefly,  that  it  provides  means  whereby  a 
municipality  can  furnish  the  necessary 
capital  to  construct  a  telephone  system  up- 
on a  petition  from  any  number  of  rate- 
payers. This  capital  is  repaid  by  the  sub- 
scribers in  ten  annual  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  being  also  a  charge  upon 
the  ratepayers  who  are  telephone  users.  In 
this  way  the  ratepayers  who  take  a  tele- 
phone obtain  service  at  actual  cost,  while 
those  who  do  not,  are  exempt  from  all 
liability  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
constructing,  extending,  operating  or 
maintaining  the  system. 

NUMBER  OF   MUNICIPAL   FARM   SYSTEMS. 

The  following  table  includes  the  most 
important  farmers'  telephone  systems  at 
present  being  operated  under  this  Act, 
with  the  latest  available  figures,  showing 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  each  system : 
Subscribers 

Brussels    650 

Tugkersmith    505 

Chinguacousy 412 

Maidstone 247 

Rochester    240 

Sandwich  South 219 

Gosfield  North 206 

Blyth    203 

North  Easthope   200 

Colchester,  North 173 

McKillop 167 

St.  Vincent 144 

Colborne   125 

Goderich     105 

Laird     101 

Tay  100 

Oliver    53 

Papoonge    44 

Total  3,894 


In  order  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  communities 
in  which  these  systems  are  in  operation, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  many  farm  telephones 
were  there  in  your  district  before  you 
started?"  the  Townships  of  Colborne, 
Maidstone  and  Sandwich  South  replied, 
"None."  These  three  municipalities  are 
now  furnishing  telephone  service  to  591 
subscribers.  In  reply  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, the  Township  of  Colchester,  North, 
replied,  "One";  Gosfield,  North,  "Four"; 
Tuckersmith,  "Five,"  and  Chinguacousy, 
"Thirty."  In  these  four  townships  there 
are  at  this  date  1,296  farmers  who  have 
telephones  in  their  homes  as  a  result  of 
municipal  ownership  under  the  Act  re- 
ferred to.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
similar  conditions  obtained  in  the  other 
municipalities,  although  definite  figxires 
are  not  available. 

As  these  figures  will  doubtless  encour- 
age the  ratepayers  in  other  rural  munici- 
palities to  devote  some  thought  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  obtaining  telephone 
service  at  cost,  the  writer  has  obtained  au- 
thentic data  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  these  systems, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

.        COST    OF    SYSTEM,    PER    SUBSCRIBER. 

Brussels     $88 

Tuckersmith 66 

Chinguacousy 73 

Maidstone 44 

Rochester    41 

Sandwich,  South   65 

Gosfield,   North    43 

Blyth    93 

North  Easthope   65 

Colchester,  North 40 

McKillop    66 

St.  Vincent 57 

Colborne   44 

Goderich     48 

Laird     38 

Tay  59 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  various  systems  named. 
In  explanation  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
is  due  to  several  causes.  The  Blyth  sys- 
tem, which  shows  the  highest  cost,  pro- 
vided central  office  equipment  and  built 
pole  lines  to  serve  many  more  subscrib- 
ers than  are  at  present  connected.  The 
cost  of  connecting  additional  subscribers 
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using  the  same  switchboard  and  poles  will 
be  much  less  per  telephone  than  $93,  and 
in  this  way  as  the  system  is  filled  in  the 
average  cost  per  subscriber  over  the  whole 
system  will  be  reduced.  Again,  the  cost 
of  the  Brussels  system  includes  a  central 
oihce  building  and  an  expensive  modern 
central  switchboard  equipment;  while  the 
Tuckersmith  municipality  does  not  own 
any  central  equipment,  its  lines  termin- 
ating upon  the  "Bell"  switchboard  at  Sea- 
forth.  Chingiiacousy,  also,  only  provides 
a  central  ofhce  equipment  for  half  its  sub- 
scribers, the  lines  of  the  remainder  termin- 
ating in  the  "Bell"  exchange  at  Bramp- 
ton. The  lower  costs  given  are  mostly  ac- 
counted for  either  ])y  the  fact  that  small- 
er poles  are  used,  or  that  there  are  more 
subscribers  connected  on  each  mile  of  pole 
line.  For  example,  in  Maidstone  there 
are  five  subscribers  to  each  mile  of  pole 
line,  while  in  Sandwich  South  there  are 
only  seven  telephones  for  each  two  miles. 
Some  systems  also  economize  by  buying 
lower-priced  equipment,  and  by  the  farm- 
ers providing  much  of  the  labor  at  cost, 
while  other  municipalities  purchase  more 
expensive,  because  of  a  higher  grade 
equipment,  and  had  the  plant  constructed 
by  qualified  contractors  who,  of  course, 
require  a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual 
cost  of  labor. 

SUBSCRIBERS     PAY     FOR     SYSTEM     IN     TEN 
YEARS. 

Annual  assessment  to  subscribers  for 
ten  years  in  repayment  of  cost  of  system, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent: 

Brussels    $*11.36 

Tuckersmith     8.37 

Chinguacousy    9.00 

Maidstone    5.85 

Rochester     5.44 

Sandwich  South   8.42 

Gosfield  North 5.83 

Blyth   *12.00 

North  Easthope *10.50 

Colchester  North 5.72 

McKillop   9.72 

St.  Vincent   7.95 

Colborne    8.00 

Goderich    17.95 

Laird    4.22 

Tay 9.00 

*Includes  cost  of  operation. 
tFor  five  years,  plus  cash  payment  of 
$15.00. 


RE-CONSTRUCTION    AND    RENEWALS. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  above 
payments  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
the  original  debt  being  wiped  out.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  at 
the  termination  of  this  period  subscribers 
will  obtain  service  at  the  figures  given  in 
this  article  under  the  heading  of  "Annual 
Payment  by  Subscribers  for  Cost  of  Opera- 
tion," as  provision  will  then  have  to  be 
made  for  such  reconstruction  and  renewals 
of  plant  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  depreciation  and  obso- 
lescence. The  co.st  of  this  provision  will 
have  to  be  assessed  against  the  subscrib- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  amounts  now  paid 
for  operation  and  ordinary  maintenance. 
What  the  actual  amount  of  such  an  assess- 
ment would  be  depends  very  much  upon 
,  the  quality  of  the  equipment  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  construction  when  the  system 
was  first  built.  For  this  reason  it  is  im- 
portant that  municipal  systems  be  well 
constructed  and  only  the  best  equipment 
adopted  in  the  first  place,  as  a  badly- 
constructed  system,  with  inferior,  because 
cheap,  equipment,  may  require  almo.st  to- 
tal replacement  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
which  would  necessitate  the  continuance 
of  an  assessment  nearly  approaching  the 
figures  named  above. 

With  a  properly  engineered  and  well 
built  system,  using  high-grade  equipment, 
a  yearly  amount  not  exceeding  half  the 
original  assessment  should  be  ample  to 
take  care  of  all  necessary  repairs  and  re- 
construction. A.ssuming  this  to  be  so,  in  a 
system  such  as  Tuckersmith,  the  subscrib- 
ers of  which  now  pay  $9  in  rcpayijient  of 
principal  and  interest,  plus  $3  cost  of 
operation,  would  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
pay  $4.50  plus  $4,  or  $7.50  per  annum, 
instead  of  $12  as  at  present.  In  consider- 
ing this  matter  there  is,  however,  another 
element  to  be  considered,  which  is  that 
the  Act  provides  for  aditional  .subscribers 
paying  the  same  asse.ssment  as  the  original 
subscribers  who  .«hared  the  co.«t  of  build- 
ing the  main  pole  heads  and  of  equip- 
ping a  central  office  to  accommodate  many 
more  toiephone-;  than  were  installed  at  the 
start.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  cost  of 
connecting  additional  .subscribers  u.*ing 
the  same  central  office  equipment  and  pole 
leads  which  have  already  been  paid  for 
by  the  original  subscribers,  is  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  paid  by  these  original 
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subscribers.  This  difference  is  set  aside 
by  the  municipality  as  a  reserve  fund  to 
be  expended  on  maintenance,  re-construc- 
tion and  euxtensions,  and  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibihty  tliat  by  the  end  of  ten 
years  this  fund  may  have  reached  a  pro- 
portion which  would  considerably  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  assessed  against  subscrib- 
ers on  account  of  depreciation  or  obsol- 
escence. 

THE  BRUSSELS,   MORRIS  AND  GREY   SYSTEM. 

In  the  case  of  Brussels,  no  assessment 
has  been  made  against  subscribers  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance  or  operation,  as  the 
surplus  obtained  from  additional  subscrib- 
ers' assessments,  after  installing  their  tele- 
phones, has  been  suthcient  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure and  to  provide  a  substantial  re- 
serve fund  in  addition.  Subscribers  to  the 
Brussels  system,  which  includes  the  Town- 
ships of  Morris  and  Grey,  may  anticipate 
with  confidence  that  at  the  ond  of  ten 
years  the  cost  of  their  telephone  service 
will  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure.  Even 
at  the  present  figures  it  is  very  much  less 
than  it  could  be  had  for  under  i^rivate 
ownership;  especially  so  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  subscribers  (nearly  700), 
area  served,  and  that  the  service  is  con- 
tinuous, day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
village  or  town  on  the  continent  having 
less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  which 
can  show  such  a  splendid  record  of  tele- 
phone development  as  a  result  of  two  years' 
work ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
this  success  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
machinery  provided  in  "The  Local  Muni- 
cipal Telephone  Act,  1908,"  enacted  by  the 
Governmriit  of  which  Sir  James  Whitney 
is  the  head. 

NO    LONGER    AN    EXPERIMENT. 

In  thus  referring  to  Brussels,  as  being 
the  largest  system,  it  is  not  intended  to  de- 
tract from  the  other  municipalities  the  cre- 
dit that  is  their  due  for  having  led  the 
way  in  showing  the  farmer  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  efficient  telephone  service  at 
cost.  Now  that  the  pioneer  work  has  been 
done  and  it  has  baen  demonstrated  that 
municipal  farm  telephones  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  are  an  un- 
doubted success,  the  movement  will  grow 
until  every  township  in  the  province  has 
its  rural  telephone  system  owned  and 
operated  by  the  people.  It  is  easier  to  fol- 
low than  to  lead  in  any  new  movement, 


and  for  that  reason  the  municipalities 
which  first  tried  the  experiment,  and  have 
enabled  others  to  profit  by  their  experi- 
ence, are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  achieved. 

ANNUAL     PAYMENT     BY     SUBSCRIBERS     FOR 
COST    OF    OPERATION. 

*Tuckersmith    $3.50 

tChinguacousy    3.00 

Maidstone    1.00 

Rochester     1.00 

Gosfield  North 2.00 

Sandwich  South   2.00 

*Colchester  North 3.00 

*McKillop   3.50 

*St.  Vincent ...      7.00 

*Do  not  own  central  switchboard  and 
pay  Bell  Company  for  switching. 

fPay  Bell  Company  for  switching  half 
their  system.  Own  switchboard  for  other 
half. 

REASONS  FOR  LOW  MAINTENANCE  CHARGES. 

The  above  figures,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Chinguacousy,  do  not 
include  anything  for  maintenance,  being 
the  cost  of  switching  only.  Most  of  the 
systems  report  that  so  far  the  mainten- 
ance has  consisted  of  very  little  mora  than 
the  renewal  of  batteries,  and  that  one  dol- 
lar per  year  per  phone  would  cover  this 
item.  The  majority  of  these  systems  are, 
howdver,  comparatively  new  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  necessity  for  re- 
pairs would  be  slight.  ]\Ioreover,  these  re- 
pairs are  in  many  cases  effected  by  the  sub- 
scribers thoimselves  without  becoming  a 
charge  upon  the  system.  This  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  a  local  ownership  of  this 
kind  over  Government  or  private  owner- 
ship, as  every  subscriber  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  own  "trouble  man,"  only  calling 
in  outside  assistance  when  he  strikes  a 
difficulty  too  technical  for  him,  which 
seldom  happens  except  in  the  event  of 
switchboard  or  cable  repairs.  In  the  case 
of  a  company  or  under  Government  own- 
ership, where  the  telephones  would  be 
rented  to  the  subscribers,  a  "trouble 
man"  would  have  to  be  permanent- 
ly employed  and  his  salary,  whether  he 
did  little  or  much,  together  with  the  cost 
of  a  horse  and  rig,  would  be  a  charge 
against  the  system.  This  is  one  reason 
why  large  companies  have  never  been 
desirous  of  furnishing  farm  telephone 
service,    for  they  hesitated  to  undertake 
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what  to  them  appeared  to  be  the  uncertain 
cost  of  clearing  "troubles."  In  a  city  or 
town,  where  a  "trouble  man"  is  always  on 
the  ground  and  generally  within  walking 
distance,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  attend  to 
real  or  imaginary  "troubles,"  but  for  a 
man  to  spend  half  a  day  and  take  a  horse 
and  rig  miles  into  the  country  to  find  a 
pair  of  scissors  or  a  bunch  of  keys  short- 
circuiting  the  telephone,  or  to  replace  a 
receiver  cord  tag  in  the  receiver  terminal, 
did  not  appear  a  gilt-edged  proposition  to 
the  telephone  company  furnishing  service 
on  a  rental.  These  conditions  are,  of 
course,  mainly  attributable  to  the  differ- 
ent relations  attached  to  that  of  an  owner 
and  a  renter.  If  you  own  a  piece  of  pro^ 
perty  you  effect  all  the  repairs  you  can  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  and  do  not 
unnecessarily  call  in  outside  skilled  help; 
but  if  you  rent  the  same  property  you  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  the  owner 
to  promptly  carry  out  all  repairs  and  to 
make  him  do  everything  else  that  his 
agreement  requires  him  to  do,  regardless 
as  to  what  the  expense  may  ba  or  even 
whether  such  work  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  the  same  way  the  renter  of  a  telephone 
will,  whenever  he  finds  the  slightest  defect 
in  the  service,  call  upon  a  company,  or 
government,  for  that  matter,  to  remedy  it, 
without  seeking  to  find  a  possible  cause. 
He  is  entitled  to  have  his  telephone  set 
right  when  it  is  out  of  order,  no  matter 
what  it  may  cost  the  company,  and  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  save  the  company 
any  unnecessary  expense;  besides,  he  has 
no  business  to  tamper  with  apparatus  that 
is  not  his  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  farmer  owns  his  telephone,  he  will  ex- 
haust every  effort  to  find  the  cause  of  any 
trouble  with  his  service,  before  calling  in 
outside  assistance  or  incurring  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  he  soon  becomes  as  fa- 
miliar with  his  telephone  as  he  is  with  the 
farm  implements  he  is  using  every  day. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  sys- 
tems enumerated  above  do  not  own  any 
central  switchboard.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  serious  mistake,  as  it  places  the 
property  of  the  municipality  absolutely 
.subject  to  the  control  of  another  organiza- 
tion. It  is  parallel  to  buying  a  house  and 
giving  the  key  to  another  party,  with  the 
right  to  control  your  entrance  and  exit 
according  to  his  pleasure  or  goodwill  to- 
wards you.    It  has  already  been  argued  in 


the  law  courts  by  representatives  of  "Bell'" 
interests  that  a  telephone  system  which 
does  not  own  and  control  its  central  switch- 
board is  not  a  system  at  all,  but  a  mere 
collection  of  lines  liaving  no  terminals  and 
'powerless  to  furnish  even  its  own  subscrib- 
ers with  service  witliout  the  consent  of  an- 
otli^r  party,  which  it  cannot  control. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  muni- 
cipality should  place  itself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. ThtTe  is  no  economy  effected  by  it, 
as  the  cost  of  operating  under  similar  con- 
ditions by  municipalities  and  others  own- 
ing and  controlling  their  central  switch- 
boards is  lower  than  the  cost  shown  in  the 
above  table.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
these  costs  differ  so  much  as  to  be  dis- 
criminative. There  would  appear  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  Township  of  St.  Vin- 
cent should  pay  $5  per  telephone  for 
switching,  when  Chinguacousy  obtains  a 
similar  service  for  $2,  Colchester  North 
for  $3,  McKillop  and  Tuckersmith  for 
$3.50.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  to  the 
contrary,  a  company  is  legitimately  eai- 
titled  to  get  the  highest  price  it  can  for 
any  service  it  renders,  and  it  is  also  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  private  monopoly 
will  endeavor  to  secure  control  of  a  muni- 
cipality's systejn  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  The 
mistake  is  on  the  part  of  the  municipali- 
ties for  allowing  themselves  to  be  persuad- 
ed into  parting  with  the  control  of  the 
most  essential  part  of  their  system. 

In  addition  to  those  already  referred 
to,  the  following  municipalities  have  either 
established  or  are  now  building  rural  tele- 
phone systems  under  "The  Local  Munici- 
pal Telephone  Act":  The  Townships  of 
Brooke,  Bruce,  Dawn,  Hay,  Hilton,  Joce- 
lyn,  Horah,  and  the  Village  of  Ripley. 
No  data  is  yet  available  in  regard  to  these, 
but  they  furnish  evidence  that  municipal 
farm  telephone  systems  ai'e  gradually  but 
surely  increasing  throughout  Ontario. 
AVhat  has  already  been  achieved  by  the 
twenty-six  municipalities  referred  to  can 
be  accomplished  by  every  township  in  the 
province  with  the  same  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. The  ground  has  been  broken,  and 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  farmer  from 
the  establishment  of  systems  under  this 
Act,  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  So  far 
as  farm  telephone  service  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  institute  any 
form  of  public  ownership  better  .suited  to 
the  requirements  of  rural  districts. 
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Menace  of  Honesty  at  Ottawa 


By 
Frederick   Grayson 


Note. — There  are  very  jew  farmers  who  do  iiot  like  to  dis- 
cuss politics.  It  is  true,  also,  that  these  discussions  sometimes  de- 
velop considerable  heat.  Nevertheless  ive  believe  that  the  aver- 
aye  farmer  of  to-day  is  becoming  broader-minded.  He  recog- 
nizes that  in  each  party  the  rigidly  partisan  does  not  m,ake  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure 
that  Farmer's  Magazine  submits,  from  time  to  time,  an  article 
on  some  phase  of  politics  for  its  readers.  The  writer  of  the 
present  article  has  taken  a  novel  and  intensely  interesting  stand- 
point from  which  to  focus  attention  upon  the  different  members 
of  the  new  Government  at  Ottawa. — Editor. 


MERE  honest   men   are    a  menace  in 
Canadian  politics.     In  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  are  required  men 
of  genius — imagination  and  enterprise. 

The  danger  in  the  honest  man  is  that 
he  may  be  chosen  for  a  higli  ofiica  because 
of  his  honesty.  When  he  has  been  in  otiice 
a  few  months  it  is  evident  that  he  is  hon- 
est and  no  more:  he  has  no  genius. 

Honest  men  are  very  desirable  and  after 
everything  is  said  and  done,  honesty  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  good  things,  in  Govern- 
ment or  in  any  other  thing.  But  mere 
honesty  is  apt  to  be  stupid,  while  genius  is 
often  associated  with  moral  frailties.  The 
question  in  our  mind  is  this:  Is  the  Bor- 
den Cabinet  too  honest? 

Horse-stealing  and  Piracy  upon  the 
High  Seas  are  forms  of  genius,  misdirect- 
ed. Great  men  in  history  have  had  their 
weaknesses,  amiable  and  otherwise.  Placed 
in  different  circumstances.  Napoleon 
might  have  been  a  master  yegg-man.  Giv- 
en an  opportunity.  Captain  Kidd  and 
King  John  and  Louis  Riel  might  have  be- 
come bank  presidents,  railway  promoters, 
great  evangelists  or  statesmen.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  we  refer  to  statesmen. 
c 


In  the  old  school  readers.  Honest  John, 
the  Miller,  set  forth  the  charm  of  his  hon- 
esty. While  he  did  not  give  short  weight 
in  tlour  stili  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
he  was  not  the  man  in  the  village  who 
opposed  all  progress,  all  reforms.  For 
honesty  is  a  solid  thing.  Its  chief  quality 
is  fixedness.  Like  an  ample  waistcoat  it  is 
inclined  to  accompany  self-content. 

Unfortunately,  business  genius,  the  kind 
which  is  needed  at  Ottawa,  is  never  out  of 
work  in  Canada.  A  thousand  opportun- 
ities open  every  morning  to  the  Canadian 
who  can  see  and  think  and  act,  more  clear- 
ly and  with  more  spaed  than  others.  The 
difficulty  is  to  attract  these  men  of  genius 
into  the  service  of  the  nation.  They  can 
make  more  money  in  selling  real  estate  or 
promoting  companies.  In  politics,  their 
ambition  meets  more  rebuffs  and  the  re- 
ward is  partly  paid  in  glory,  which  is 
something  like  one  of  those  cheques  for 
ten  thousand — good  wishes,  which  one  re- 
ceives at  Christmas  time  from  a  wealthy 
relative. 

One  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Premier 
Borden's  Cabinet  is  too  honest,  that  ii 
lacks     Genius.     From    the     things     said 
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HON.  R.  L.  BORDEN, 

Prime  Minister. 


HON.  G.  H.  PERLEY, 

Without  Portfolio. 


by  the  daily  papers  it  is  composed 
either  of  iucapables  or  hopeless  paragons 
of  honesty.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  while  he 
was  himself  above  the  shadow  of  i*eproach, 
employed  in  his  Cabinet  at  different  times 
men  who  were  notoriously  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  personal  honor.  In  probing  open 
our  wilderness  with  steel  rails  and  rolling 
flat-cars  full  of  civilization  into  Canadian 
fastness,  his  own  government  co-oper- 
ated with  men  who  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
honest in  some  things  and  men  who  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  bribery. 
Laurier  may  not  have  known  that  he  was 
dealing  with  such  men.  In  his  loyalty  to 
his  colleagues  he  may  have  ignoi^ed  the 
allegations  made  against  them.  But  there 
are  those  who  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
he  knew,  and  that  he  preferred  to  employ 
tainted  genius  even  at  the  cost  of  promot- 
ing dishones-t  men,  rather  than  suffer  the 
development  of  the  nation  to  be  retarded 
in  the  hands  of  mere  Honasty.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  this  was  Sir  Wilfrid's 
policy.  One  could  not  say  that  such  would 
be  a  desirable  policy.  But  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  it  must  always  be  wise  for 
any  Prime  Minister  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Canada  must  not  only  be  governed,  but 
constructed:  that  national  construction 
work  requires  the  biggest  brains  obtain- 
able and  that,  rather  than  employ  mere 
honest  dullards,  it  might  pay  Canada  to 


hire  Bill  Aliner  or  a  Jesse  James  even  at 
the  cost  of  letting  them  steal  the  gilt  from 
the  picture  frames  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  not  quite  enough  imagination 
in  the  Borden  Cabinet.  Hon.  Mr.  Borden, 
Mr.  Perley,  Mr.  Doherty,  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  never 
dream.  Mr.  Burrell  may,  but  his  dreams 
touch  more  the  question  of  apples  than 
Dreadnaughts.  Of  the  others,  two  offer: 
Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Hughes.  Colonel 
Hughes  has  enough  imagination  to  supply 
a  regiment.  His  dreams  are,  however,  in- 
clined to  be  quickly  built  and  quickly  un- 
built, like  patent  tents,  or  portable  houses 
in  Cobalt.  The  Colonel's  imagination 
runs  like  fire  over  short  dry  grass.  There 
is  a  blaze  of  light  and  it  is  gone.  There 
is  a  crackling  sound  and  then  silence. 
Colonel  Hughes'  imagination  will  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  New  Cabinet.  It  maj'  act 
as  tinder  to  the  heavy  mass  with  which 
it  is  associated.  It  may  blaze  up  and  give 
proper  light  at  propoi'  times.  The  imagin- 
ation of  Honorable  F.  D.  Monk  is  of  a 
different  sort.  It  is  of  the  slow,  smoulder- 
ing kind,  that  works  slowly  into  the  vitals 
of  things,  warming  the  material,  heating 
the  fibres:  and  then  suddenly,  one  day 
there  may  be  a  blaze  and  tha  whole  Cabin- 
et shall  have  caught  fire  from  this  one 
man's  brain.  But  beyond  these  two  men, 
where  else  is  there  any  imagination  in  the 
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Minister  of  Labor. 

Bordein  Cabinet?  Is  there  a  daring  man 
in  it?  Someone  may  suggest  Mr.  Rogers. 
Perhaps  he  may  serve  the  purpose.  But 
it  is  not  likely :  his  career,  so  far,  has  giv- 
en no  great  signs.  Meantime,  some  of  the 
new  men  may  develop  what  is  wanting. 

There  will  always  be  surprises  in  the 
Cabinet.  Men,  who  are  now  not  as  well 
known  as  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  who  perhaps  have  not  made 
great  marks  in  the  past,  may,  wheoi 
placed  in  this  new  environment  de- 
velop altogether  unsuspected  traits 
which  will  make  them  outshine  their 
colleagues.  Of  these  no  one  can 
prophesy  except  their  personal  friends, 
and  in  those  cases  the  utterances  might  be 
humanly  tinged  with  prejudice.  We  have 
dealt  in  this  article  with  those  from  whom 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
energy  and  impulse  of  the  Cabinet  will 
come. 

Tha  working  of  any  Cabinet  is  a  re- 
action :  certain  elements  placed  together 
give  certain  results.  It  is  a  'psychological  re- 
action in  which  an  unknown  element  is  al- 
ways being  interpolated — the  eleiment  of 
public  need  and  popular  feeling.  The  re- 
action ceases  only  when  the  elements  are 
withdrawn  from  their  official  contact,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  Cabinet  is  dismissed 
from  office.  In  the  present  instance  and 
until  that  time,  the  action  of  one  mind 
upon  the  other  minds,  the  action  of  Colon- 


HON.  J.  D.  RE  ID, 

Minister  of  Customs. 

el,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Hughes,  upon 
Honorable  Mr.  Doherty,  of  the  unleadable 
Tom  White  upon  the  high-spirited  Monk, 
of  Honorable  Mr.  Borden  upon  Honorable 
Mr.  Foster,  and  of  public  need,  popular 
feeling  and  party  opportunity  upon  the 
whole  of  them,  must  continue  as  the  mys- 
terious process  from  which  is  to  be  gener- 
ated the  new  laws,  new  policies  and  the 
general  conduct  of  Canada's  affairs. 

Will  the  Borden  Cabinet  be  able  to  pull 
together?  Provided  it  has  geaiius,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  this  very  genius 
might  not  wreck  the  Cabinet  by  import- 
ing controversial  matters? 

There  is  one  man  who  will  keep  this 
Cabinet  togeither.  His  name  is  C.  J.  Do- 
herty— the  new  Minister  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Doherty  cannot  make  a  good  platform 
speech  to  save  his  head.  He  is  shy  as  a 
girl  before  a  political  audience.  He  fixes 
his  eyes  on  some  safe  spot  on  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  hall,  and  rubs  his  fat 
hands  together  while  he  sends  forth  limp- 
ing platitudes,  old  worn-out  phrases  that 
he  has  heard  used  on  like  occasions — and 
half  forgotten.  He  is  apologetic  and  em- 
barrassed ;  he  has  a  poor  delivery  and 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands. 
In  short,  he  is  a  weak  man  on  the  stump. 
But  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  at  times,  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  itself,  he  will  be  to 
the  leader  of  the  Governmeint  like  the 
Shadow  of  a  Rock. 
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HON.  C.  J.  DOHERTY, 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Last  session,  when  Hon.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  was  compelled  to  glide  'round  some 
pretty  sharp  corners  in  connection  witli 
certain  constitutional  points,  it  was  Do- 
herty  who  rose  in  his  seat  opposite  and 
confounded  the  great  lawyer-Minister  upon 
his  own  arguments.  In  several  quiet  in- 
stances it  has  been  Doherty  who  rammed 
a  point  home  against  the  late  Govern- 
ment. He  seldom  has  been  seen  in  any 
showy  crisis.  His  utterances  are  never 
dramatic — unless  it  be  by  reason  of  their 
very  simplicity;  he  is  merely  a  still  small 
voice  talking  wisdom  through  a  knot- 
hole. 

The  burden  of  holding  the  Borden  Cab- 
inet together  falls  chiefly  upon  this  man 
— plump  Doherty,  with  a  far-sighted 
squint.  He  is  not  burdened  with  selfish 
interests.  He  is  not  burning  with  ambi- 
tion. In  fact,  he  may  perhaps  be  just  a 
trifle  too  "set"  in  his  views,  too  unimagin- 
ative. But  he  is  a  dogged  friend  and  a 
sagacious  coun.?ellor  to  R.  L.  Borden.  He 
it  is  who  gives  to  the  new  Cabinet  an  ele- 
ment of  compromise  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  various  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  work  together.  For  instance, 
White,  Cochrane,  Foster,  Monk  and  the 
Prime  Minister  are  not  flexible  men.  If 
two  opposed  ideas  lay  between  them  there 
might  be  a  deadlock.  The  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  would  be  inclined,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  to  be  either  too  timid  to  make 
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a  suggestion,  or  so  careful  of  their  own  in- 
terests that  they  would  watch  first  which 
side  would  be  the  more  profitable  to  sup- 
port before  speaking.  But  Doherty  sup- 
plies the  compromising  initiative ;  in  such 
a  circumstance  it  would  be  Doherty  who 
would  bring  about  concessions  from  both 
sides,  and  co-operation  in  the  end. 

Of  Mr.  Borden  himself  there  should  be 
little  to  say.  Much  has  been  written  of 
him;  some  of  the  things  said  of  him  are 
true.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  in  all  things 
a  gentleman ;  equally  certain  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  question  just  how  well  he  can 
handle  his  men.  A¥hether  he  has  the  art 
to  beguile  their  loyalty  or  the  courage  to 
compel  it,  is  for  those  who  know  him  bet- 
ter to  say.  Having  given  his  word,  he  will 
abide  by  it.  Having  made  a  promise,  he 
will  strive  to  fulfil  it.  Having  faith  in  a 
colleague,  he  will  accept  his  word  at  all 
times — and  perhaps  be  led  into  error.  But 
he  has  not,  as  w^as  pointed  out  before,  the 
quality  which  manifested  itself  in  Laurier 
v/hen  Laurier  employed  men  who  were 
obviou.*ly  dishonest  to  do  development 
work  for  the  country  which  no  mere  hon- 
est men  appoared  capable  of  doing. 

Foster's  sad  old  figure  everybody  knows. 
Whenever  the  new  Cabinet  does  a  quick, 
keen — perhaps  cruel  stroke  of  business, 
let  the  public  see  if  it  is  not  that  pale  grey 
shadow  with  the  burning  eyes  and  the  soft 
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voice  standing  in  the  })ackground  of  the 
scene,  who  prompted  it. 

When  the  Conservative  party  does  some- 
thing particularly  magnanimous,  high- 
principled,  and  almost  pedantic,  let  thean 
look  for  the  hand  of  F.  D.  Monk.  It  will 
be  his  hand.  But  if — some  day  when 
Borden  and  Hughes,  Doherty  and  Foster 
are  away — if  then  the  Conservatives,  press- 
mg  forward  in  the  War  of  the  Chamber 
10  the  very  point  of  victory,  suddenly  fal- 
ter, hesitate  and  lose  the  day — look  also 
for  Monk.  The  most  lovable  man  and 
the  most  noble-hearted  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  courage  sometimes  ebbs 
when  it  should  flow  and  he  retreats  when 
he   should   leap   over   the   wal. 

This  may  never  show.  And  yet  there 
is  a  chance  of  its  coming  to  pass  because 
of  Mr.  Borden's  lack  of  "public  men"  in 
his  Cabinet.  Himself,  Foster  and  Monk 
are  his  best  debating  strength,  and  Monk 
will  have  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent.  In 
council,  Monk  will  give  sage  advice  and 
speak  conscientiously  for  Quebec.  As  a 
Roman  Catholic  Nationalist,  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  over-reach,  although  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  purpose  he  may  at  times 
ask,  on  behalf  of  the  French-Canadian 
Nationalists,  more  than  he  will  receive.  He 
is  not  anti-British,  but  he  is,  on  matters 
of  the  Flag,  what  might  be  called  an  in- 
tellectualist — Imperiaiist-Nationalist.     He 


holds  what  is  virtually  the  Liberal  view 
of  National-Imperial  matters.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  him  to  guess  that  his  views  coin- 
cide with  those  of  Laurier  and  the  Car- 
negie peace-fund  commissioners;  in  short, 
a  sort  of  English-speaking  brotherhood,  a 
fraternity  of  English-speaking  nations  in- 
cluding as  much  the  United  States,  as 
Old  England  herself. 

Honorable  "Sam"  Hughes  has  been 
laughed  at  far  too  much.  He  is  a  good 
soldier  and  an  earnest  man.  He  has,  as 
vve  have  said  before,  imagination  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  Cornered  on  some  mat- 
ter concerning  the  Protestant  religion  Col- 
onel "Sam"  will  fight  to  a  finish,  as  the 
saying  goes.  But,  handled  properly,  con- 
vinced by  good  logic,  he  is  the  very  man 
who  would  see  justice  done  and  done  in 
no  half  measures.  In  military  matters, 
Hon.  Colonel  Hughes  is  a  master.  He  has 
originality  and  ingenuity,  as  is  demon- 
strated in  the  case  where,  in  the  Boer  war, 
the  Colonel  linked  his  outposts  together 
by  large  pieces  of  twine  attached  to  the 
thumbs  of  the  men  so  that  if  one  of  the 
enemy  crawling  up  in  the  darkness,  knifed 
an  isolated  man,  the  others  would  be  warn- 
ed by  the  strain  of  the  falling  body  upon 
the  cord  on  their  thumbs.  Colonel 
Hughes  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  an 
element  of  "ginger"  to  the  Militia  De- 
partment. 
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Hon.  George  Perley  represents  what  is 
probably  most  characteristic  in  the  new 
Cabinet:  that  is  to  say,  the  public  spirited 
business  men  of  the  country.  Mr.  Whit€ 
is  a  financier,  a  man  educated  in  the  money 
exchanges,  but  Mr.  Perley  is  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  buying  and  selling  of  pro- 
ducts. He  is  a  very  wealthy  man :  most  of 
his  wealth  he  accumulated  in  the  lumber 
business.  He  combines  with  his  natural 
instinct  for  preserving  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  of  Canadian  merchants,  a 
sense  of  public  duty  of  which  the  public 
had  some  evidence  when,  during  the  anti- 
reciprocity  campaign,  it  was  inadvertently 
revealed  that  Reciprocity  would,  if  carried, 
place  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  pocket  of 
this  man,  George  Perley,  who  was  fighting 
it  for  purely  patriotic  reasons.  This  does 
not  make  Perley  an  ideal  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. People  may  point  at  him  and  at 
White  and  exclaim  at  the  honesty,  the 
sound  bu.^inpps  judgment  and  the  common 
sense  of  STich  men.  This  serves  only  to 
emphasize  the  very  quality  of  which  some 
Canadians  are  in  doubt — the  Honesty  of 
the  group.  "Billy"  MacLean,  in  the  Bor- 
den Cabinet,  would  probably  have  started 
Qvery thing  on  the  road  to  ruin  three  times 
a  day.  There  are  those  who  say,  had  he 
been  included  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he 
would  have  wrecked  everything,  alienated 
his  friends  and  scuttled  tha  ship  for  the 
sheer  glory  of  wrecking  something.     But 
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"Billy"  MacLean  would  at  least  never  have 
been  in  fear  of  precedents  and  the  status 
quo,  would  have  given  point  to  the  Cabin- 
et meetings,  shaken  it  out  of  ruts,  stimu- 
lated its  imagination,  smashed  any  fetiches 
that  might  have  been  lying  about  the  floor 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  yanked  up 
a  mile  or  two  of  railroad  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  just  as  a  mild  corrective 
for  the  corporations.  His  good  works 
would  have  required  weeding  out  from 
his  hysterical  works.  Uncontrolled,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  wrecked  the  very 
stars.  But  controlled,  used  sparingly,  fed 
out  in  spoonfuls,  or  through  a  valve,  or 
used  carefully  likg  dynamite,  he  would 
have  worked  great  good  in  Ottawa.  He 
might  have  guaranteed  the  efficiency  of 
Messrs.  ]\Ionk  and  Hughes  as  the  Imagin- 
ers,  as  it  were,  of  the  Cabinet.  Ho  would 
have  made  counter-balance  for  Mr.  Perlev. 
To  deal  with  the  new  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  detail,  is  to  give  him  more  space 
than  he  is  worth  at  present.  In  the  sphere 
which  he  has  just  vacated  he  gave  every 
evidence  of  becoming  a  great  man.  As  it 
is,  it  is  not  yet  fair  to  say  that  he  is  a 
great  man.  One  could  only  hope  that  the 
same  ability  which  has  marked  his  career 
so  far  will  continue  to  characterize  it  in 
the  future.  His  elevation  has  caused  mis- 
givings in  the  Conservative  party.  There 
are  tho.se  whose  political  and  social  am- 
bitions have  been  checked  by  the  sudden 
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appearance  of  this  young  stranger  in  tlie 
political  arena.  But  as  they  feel  the  chill 
of  the  shadow  now,  they  will  feel  the  iron 
grip  of  party  discipline  later.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  White  will  indeed 
be  a  hard  man  to  remove,  justly,  fvorn 
office. 

Mr.  White  has  been  known  for  some 
time  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Hydro-Elec- 
tric policy  of  the  Ontario  Government, 
the  same  radical  policy  which  is  more  tliyn 
popular  in  that  province.  He  has  been 
accused  of  being  allied  with  Interests,  li 
has  been  said  that  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers are  behind  him.  And  the  most  de- 
finite allegation  that  has  been  made 
against  him  is  his  alliance  with  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  R.  R.  and  the  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  speculation  it 
is  only  fair  to  Mr.  White  to  say  that  his 
wise-acre  critics  have  counted  without  their 
host;  they  do  not  know  the  man.  In  his 
first  address  in  his  election  work  he  denied 
all  these  charges  and  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood, positively,  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
Public  Ownership.  William  Thomas 
White  did  not  seek  politics.  He  had  al- 
ready attained  considerable  wealth  and 
was,  it  is  said,  looking  forward  to  some 
respite  after  his  strenuous  years  in  busi- 


ness, when  Premier  Borden  expressed  the 
desire  that  Sir  Edmund  Walker  should 
appear  with  him  on  the  Toronto  platform 
previous  to  the  election,  and  when  in  his 
place  Mr.  White  was  sent  forward  to  re- 
present the  famous  "eighteen"  Liberals. 
He  had  been  converted  to  "Toryism"  by 
the  proposed  Reciprocity  pact.  He  cast 
away  his  hopes  for  an  easier  life  and 
threw  his  lot  in  with  those  in  the  political 
arena. 

Toronto  did  not  know  him  when  he 
came  before  the  Conservative  mass  meet- 
ing in  Massey  Hall  last  February.  He 
was  formally  introduced  to  that  audience 
as  the  chief  administrator  of  a  well-known 
trust  company  in  that  city.  His  audience 
knew  the  trust  company,  but  did  not 
know  him.  They  beheld  merely  a  tall, 
slim  man  with  an  earnest  expression  of 
countenance  stepping  forward  to  speak  to 
them  without  flambouyancy,  without  ora- 
torical display  and  with  very  little  orna- 
mentation of  any  kind.  His  speech  was  a 
simple,  plain,  homely  talk.  Whether  he 
was  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Reciprocity 
or  incorrect,  at  least  he  spoke  with  evident 
sincerity.  When,  in  August,  he  made  a 
second  speech  before  the  people  of  To- 
ronto, and  when  later  he  toured  Ontario 
making  daily  speeches,  people  began  to 
pay  more  attention  to  him.    Tongues  were 
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set  wagging  and  speculation  as  to  his  mo- 
tive for  denouncing  Reciprocity  and  in 
entering  tlie  Conservative  ranks,  was  ram- 
pant. 

The  shock  of  his  appointment  as  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  needs  no  description  to  any 
Canadian.  Conservatives  were  aghast.  The 
public  was  by  this  time  become  somewhat 
reconciled  to  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
and  yet  a  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?  Will  he  make 
good?  As  an  individual,  apart  from  what- 
ever may  be  his  business  relations,  will  he 
do  the  work  which  Hon.  Mr.  W.  S.  Field- 
ing so  recently  laid  down,  properly?  What 
will  be  his  influence  in  the  Borden  Gov- 
ernment? These  questions  are  not  easy 
to  answer,  and  the  only  assistance  that  the 
enquiring  Canadian  can  hope  for  is  to 
look  at  young  "Tom"  White's  past. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near 
Bronte.  That  was  forty-five  years  ago. 
His  parents  were  of  Scotch  and  Irish  de- 
scent, lie  was  educated  in  his  own  coun- 
ty up  to  the  time  that  he  went  to  Toronto 
University.  He  spent  two  terms  in  that 
institution  and  then  ran  short  of  money. 
Seized  with  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
himself  he  took  a  reportorial  position  on 
the  Toronto  Telegram.  From  this  he 
took  a  position  in  the  Assessment  Depart- 
ment of  the  municipality.  Resuming  his 
studies,  he  graduated  from  the  University 
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with  a  gold  medal  in  Classics  and  political 
science.  He  then  studied  law  and,  alternat- 
ing in  employment  between  City  Solici- 
tor's office  and  the  Assessment  Depart- 
ment, he  won  a  gold  medal  at  Osgoode 
Hall.  Now,  thought  he,  he  would  practise 
law.  But  another  hand  intervened.  At  this 
time  the  National  Trust  Company  was  be- 
ing organized.  Mr.  White  had  been  de- 
fending his  assessment  of  down  town  proj)- 
erty  before  the  Court  of  Revision  and  so 
well  did  he  defend  it  that  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood 
took  note  of  the  young  man  and  offered 
him  the  managership  of  the  new  company 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  White  ac- 
cepted. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  $1,000,  and  his  salary 
went  up  by  a  like  amount.  At  this,  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  it  is  estimated  that 
his  salary  is  between  $15,000  to  $20,000, 
Looking  into  the  details  of  Mr.  White's 
career  so  far  as  it  has  carried  him,  and 
studying  the  characteristics,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  will  be  the  man  who 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  the  C.N.R.,  or  in  fact,  he  will 
serve  any  interests.  These  are  the  words 
of  a  man  who  worked  over  him:  he  said 
the  other  day:  "Tom  White  will  serve  no 
interest.  He  will  be  the  tool  of  no  man. 
He  will  be  White's  man,  responsible  only 
to  himself.  And  becau.«e  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  himself.  He  will  be  a 
dangerous  man  to  handle. 
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In  other  words  the  individual  or  the 
corporation  that  goes  to  Ottawa  looking 
for  special  treatment  from  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  will  get  it — but  not  in  the 
expected  way.  Without  vision,  without 
imagination,  proposals  submitted  to  this 
man  will  have  to  be  clear  cut.  Unyielding 
and  inscrutable,  he  will  be  the  "man 
from  Missouri"  in  the  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  the  new  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals,  has  better  quali- 
fications for  this  work  than  any  other  man 
who  has  ever  held  the  portfolio.  At  all 
events  he  has  had  ample  ministerial  ex- 
perience as  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  On- 
tario Government,  and  his  connection 
with  the  building  and  operation  of  the 
Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
road qualifies  him  to  say  that  he  knows 
more  than  a  little  of  Government  railroad 
enterprises.  His  administration  of  the 
I.C.R.  and  the  G.T.P.  will  undoubtedly 
be  efficient  and  honest.  He  brings  with 
him  from  Sir  James  Whitney's  Cabinet  lo 
Mr.  Borden's  Cabinet  the  germ  of  radical- 
ism and  enterprise  which  has  character- 
ized the  present  Conservative  regime  in 
Ontario.  He  will  be  enthusiastic  in  open- 
ing up  new  territories  wherever  the  pros- 
pects justify  the  venture. 

The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  a 
man  apart  among  the  politicians  at  Ottawa. 
He  is  not  as  rugged  in  his  outlines  as  most 


Canadians.  He  has  a  fancy  for  nicetie; 
and  delicacies  of  deportment  which  betray 
the  fact  that  his  education  was  not  all  ob- 
tained in  this  country  where  practical  con- 
siderations so  often  come  first^ — and  last. 
Yet  in  his  ability  and  his  use  of  energy 
lie  is  quite  Canadian.  He  came  to  Canada 
a  ship-wrecked  man.  Somewhere  off  our 
inhospitable  eastern  coast  lie  the  worldy 
goods,  the  family  heirlooms  and  household 
gods  of  Mr.  Martin  Burrell  and  his  wife. 
It  is  said  that  they  arrived  in  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ontario,  temporarily  embarrassed  by 
the  loss  of  their  personal  and  other  lug- 
gage. It  was  not  long,  however,  until  Mr. 
Burrell  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Catharines  as  a  clever 
fruit-farmer  and  one  whose  property  be- 
came the  envy  of  many  a  less  skilled  agri- 
culturist. Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Burrell  re- 
moved to  British  Columbia  where  his  same 
painstaking  methods  have  brought  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  fruit-growers  in  that  fruitful 
province. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Burreil 
appears  to  be  of  a  retiring  disposition  and 
yet  when  occasion  arises  he  can  pursue  an 
argument  to  the  bitter  end  and  thrust 
home  his  points  with  a  nicety  of  language 
and  subtlety  of  manner  that  has  won  him 
many  a  round  of  applause.  He  is  apt  to 
refer  to  the  classics  in  his  speeches.    He  is 
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inclined  to  avoid  colloquialisms.  His  ad- 
dresses are,  however,  only  the  more  effect- 
ive for  these  departures  from  the  general 
rule  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  will, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet.  His  admin- 
istration will  be,  we  venture  to  say,  of  the 
best  kind.  His  political  counsel  will  be 
careful  and  firm  in  tone,  and  his  presence 
in  the  House  itself,  while  mild,  will  be  felt 
by  the  opposition. 

Of  Hon.  "Bob"  Rogers  it  may  be  said 
that  he  is  a  thorough  westerner  and  every 
inch  a  politician.  The  plains  will  never 
lack  representation  while  he  is  extant.  It 
will  be  for  him  to  ensure  that  the  Western 
j  plains  vote  consistf-ntly  Conservative  7-iext 
election. 

The  two  rocks  which  threaten  the  new 
Cabinet  are  the  Naval  question  and  the 
question  of  extending  the  boimdaries 
of  Manitoba,  and    reviving    tha  Separate 
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Postmaster-General. 

School  problem  of  that  Province.  Liberals 
are  not  averse  to  hoping  that  one  of  these 
two  things  will  knock  a  hole  in  Mr.  Bor- 
den's pinnace.  It  may  so  happen.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  fifteen  years  storage  in 
the  camphor-balls  of  opposition  must  have 
taught  the  Conservative  Party  a  number 
of  tricks  in  political  navigation  of  which 
the  Liberals  have  yet  to  learn.  Already 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Manitoba  are  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  Separate  Schools 
in  that  Province.  The  Roman  Church  is 
insisting,  through  some  of  her  ministers, 
that  with  the  re-adjustment  of  Manitoba's 
boundaries  there  must  also  be  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  school  situation.  Laurier 
."Studiously  avoided  this  problem,  knowing 
very  well  the  trouble  it  would  bring  upon 
him.  Mr.  Borden  has,  however,  assumed 
the  settlement  and  it  is,  therefore,  right  to 
expect  that  he  has  allowed  for  all  difficul- 
ties and  is  prepared  to  meet  them. 


Almost  all  the  Island  people  are  lovers  of  the  farm.     Each    farm    prides    ilself     iu     its     hardwood     groves 
near  the  buildings.     White  birch    gro\Ys  luxuriously   here. 


Fox  Ranching  in  P.E.I 

By 
Arthur  Conrad 


NoTj5. — The  raising  of  foxes  is  becoming  fashionable  in  this, 
the  smallest  Province  in  the  Dominion  because  money  has  been 
made  in  the  business.  This  story  was  obtained  by  the  writer,  who 
was  present  on  a  ranch  at  the  special  request  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine during  the  past  summer.  It  will  be  especially  interesting 
to  everybody,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  furs  and  the  way  Dame 
Fashion  is  ordering  fox  furs  for  the  season. — Editor. 


TWENTY-FI\^E  years  ago  or  there- 
about a  Prince  Edward  Island  farm- 
er, Dalton  by  name,  resident  in  the 
little  village  of  Alberton  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Island,  captured  a  fugi- 
tive idea  which  flitted  through  his  brain 
one  day  and  put  it  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.     It  was  a  simple  enough  idea 


in  its  way.  It  did  not  require  much  ly- 
ing awake  at  night  to  mature  its  details. 
Neithar  did  it  involve  much  outlay  of 
time  or  money  to  get  it  started.  It  was 
merely  one  of  those  happy  little  inspira- 
tions which  come  to  a  few  men  in  this 
world  and  enable  them  to  amass  fortunes 
without  the  expemditure  of  much  eflfort. 
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Dalton's  idea  proved  pure  gold.  It  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations.  Within 
a  comparatively  few  years  it  had  made 
him  rich  and  prosperous. 

With  justifiable  shrewdness,  this  long- 
headed farmer  refrained  from  sharing  his 
scheme  with  his  fellow  islanders.  He 
contented  himself  with  taking  in  a  single 
partner  in  his  enterprises,  Captain  Oulton 
of  Tignish,  a  neighboring  village.  The 
pair  worked  together  quietly  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  contrived  to  preserve  the  es- 
sentials of  their  secret  for  several  years. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  it 
could  be  kent  dark  indefinitely.  It  was 
something  that  could  not  be  patented. 
Rumors  began  to  circulate.  Even  the 
most  honorable  and  conscientious  of  bank 
clerks  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
whisper  about  the  surprisingly  large 
drafte  that  were  being  put  through  by 
Messrs.  Dalton  and  Oulton  at  the  local 
bank.  In  more  ways  than  one  it  began 
to  be  apparent  that  the  pair  were  getting 
rich.    At  last  it  slowly  dawned  on  the  wits 


of  the  Island  farmers  that  their  two  enter- 
prising neighbors  were  actually  making 
fortunes, — out  of  raising  foxes. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Garden  of  the  Gulf,  has 
grown  affluent  on  farm  products  and  fish. 
Its  rich  red  soil  almost  free  from  stones, 
yields  bountiful  crops.  Its  neat  farm 
houses  nestling  in  groves  of  hardwood 
trees,  are  furnished  with  many  modern 
comforts.  Round  its  shores  fish  are  plen- 
tiful and  from  its  bays  are  taken  such  suc- 
culent oysters  as  Curtain  Island  Cups, 
Bedeques  and  Malpecques.  The  smallest 
province  in  the  Dominion,  its  varied  pro- 
ducts possess  a  quality  that  is  denied  those 
of  larger  and  more  populous  territories. 
And  now  apparently  there  is  to  be  added 
to  its  industries  another  unique  pursuit 
which  bids  fair  to  augment  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  Island  farmers, — that 
of  fox-breeding.  Dalton  and  Oulton's  ex- 
periments have  proved  definitely  that  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  and  profitably  engag- 
ed in. 


FOX  RANCHING  IN  P.  E.  I. 


FINDS    SOME      SPORTS. 

Dalton  is  taciturn;  up  to  quite  recent 
times  he  has  refused  to  be  interviewed  or 
to  divulge  the  shghtest  bit  of  information 
about  his  undertaking.  In  consequence 
whereof,  a  fabric  of  legend  and  rumor  has 
been  built  up  about  the  origin  of  his  fox- 
ranching  operations.  It  is  probably  true 
that  he  first  seized  the  notion  of  raising 
foxes  when  he  heard  that  a  litter  had  been 
found  on  the  Island,  in  which  were  some 
so-called  black  pups.  Black  foxes,  as  he 
well  knew,  were  extremely  rare;  their 
skins  were  exceptionally  valuable.  Why, 
reasoned  he,  should  it  not  be  possible  to 
secure  the  pups  and  see  if  he  could  not 
breed  from  them  in  captivity.  If  the  at- 
tempt proved  a  failure,  there  would  be 
little  harm  done,  while,  if  he  succeeded, 
well, — there  would  certainly  be  money  in 
it  at  the  prices  skins  were  fetching.  So 
Dalton  secured  the  litter  for  a  mere  song. 

Just  about  the  same  time  it  chanced 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  so  the  legend  runs, 
that  a  second  litter  was  found  by  some 
sportsmen  on  the  Island,  which  got  into 
the  hands  of  Captain  Oulton  of  Tignish 
as  a  sort  of  curiousity,  foxes  being  rare. 
Dalton  broached  his  plan  to  the  Captain 
and  suggested  that  they  should  come  to- 
gether on  the  scheme.  The  Captain  was 
not  loath  and  the  pair  entered  into  part- 
nership, putting  all  their  young  foxes  to- 
gether. For  fifteen  years  or  more  they 
carried  on  their  experiments  in  fox-breed- 
ing without  interference,  at  first  with 
some  reverses  but  ultimately  with  the 
greatest  success.  Obstacles  of  one  sort  or 
another  were  overcome  and  finally  a  pure 
black  strain  was  secured,  the  kind  of  fur 
that  commands  the  top-notch  price  on  the 
London  market.  From  time  to  time 
foxes  captured  in  Quebec,  Anticosti,  Lab- 
rador and  Maine  were  introduced  into  the 
ranch  in  order  to  improve  the  breed. 

THE    CORNER    BROKEN. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  ago  since  the 
Dalton-Oulton  corner  in  foxes,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  was  broken  up.  The  part- 
ners absolutely  refused  to  sell  live  foxes 
and,  as  they  owned  the  only  black  foxes 
to  be  had,  there  was  no  chance  for  anyone 
else  to  break  into  the  game.  However,  the 
story  is  told  on  the  Island  that  a  farmer 
called  Tuplin,  finally  prevailed  on  Captain 
Oulton  to  sell  him  a  "patch,"  a  fox  half- 


red  half-black,  which  he  claimed  he  want- 
ed as  a  pet.  His  real  purpose  was  to  mate 
it  with  a  common  red  fox  and  see  if  he 
could  not  get  some  blacks  from  the  com- 
bination. On  learning  this  Oulton  is  said 
to  have  offered  double  the  money 
paid  for  the  patch  to  recover  it, 
but  Tuplin  was  not  to  be  deterred. 
He  started  his  ranch,  and  meeting 
with  success  in  his  breeding,  soon 
had  plenty  of  pups  on  hand.  The  cat,  or 
in  this  ca^  the  fox,  being  out  of  the  bag, 
it  was  not  long  before  other  farmers  began 
to  buy  foxes  and  Dalton  and  Oulton  were 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  change 
their  tactics.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy 
foxes,  pedigreed  if  you  like,  just  as  you 
would  buy  sheep  or  cattle. 

MORE  TALKED   OF  THAN  ELECTIONS. 

To-day  the  Islanders,  fascinated  with 
the  stories  of  quickly-acquired  wealth  to 
be  made  from  the  raising  of  foxes,  have 
gone  literally  fox-crazy.  From  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Province  down, 
hundreds  of  people  are  dabbling  in  the 
business.  On  trains,  in  steam-boats  and 
at  hotels,  the  traveler  is  constantly  over- 
hearing the  words,  "ranches"  and  "foxes." 
If  two  men  are  seen  in  earnest  converse 
the  chances  are  that  foxes  are  their  theme. 
If  a  fine  house  is  being  built  on  some  farm 
to  replace  the  old  homestead,  it  is  quite 
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Looking  at  the  outside  of  the  fox  ranch.     Tres   passers   are  almost   unknown  on   the   Island. 


within  the  possibilities  that  foxes  have 
made  its  erection  possible.  If  some  one 
is  observed  pointing  towards  a  wood  from 
the  car  window,  it  is  likely  that  he  is  in- 
dicating the  location  of  some  famous 
ranch.  The  money  that  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  can't  put  into  auto- 
mobiles, for  the  law  of  the  Province  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  motors  on  the  Island,  is 
going  into  fox  ranches  and  the  conversa- 
tion that  elsewhere  is  taken  up  with  dis- 
cussing motors  and  motoring,  is  being 
bestowed  in  its  entirety  on  foxes  and  fox 
ranching. 

$3,000  FOR  A  rox. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that 
money  is  being  made  out  of  the  breeding 
of  these  little  animals.  That  the  amount 
realized  justifies  all  this  eixcitement  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  explained  that  live  foxes 
are  selling  to-day  on  the  Island  from  one 
to  three  thousand  dollars  apiece.  So  cost- 
ly are  they  that  in  many  in.stanceis 
men  are  clubbing  together  to  buy  pairs, 
being  unable  to  finance  the  purchase  in- 
dividually. And  still  the  price  advances. 
Between  1910  and  1911  it  actually  in- 
creased by  about  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
reason  being  simply  that  there  are  so 
many  people  and  syndicates  keen  to  se- 


cure breeding  animals  that  the  fox  popu- 
lation is  insufficient  to  go  round.  Fox 
breeders  claim  that  this  condition  will 
probably  last  for  about  five  years,  by 
which  time  the  rush  will  be  over  and  the 
fox-ranching  business  will  strike  a  normal 
level. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  quickly 
money  can  be  made  in  raising  foxes.  If, 
for  example,  a  man  were  to  buy  a  pair 
this  year  for  four  thousand  dollars  and 
with  reasonable  good  fortune  breed  from 
them  six  pups  next  year,  on  selling  these 
pups  he  would  stand  to  receive  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  for  them.  Other 
expenses  being  comparatively  light,  he 
would  actually  be  malcing  four  or  five 
hundred  per  cent,  on  his  investment  and 
would  still  have  the  original  pair  from 
which  to  breed  again  next  fall  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  Small  wonder  that  there 
is  so  much  excitement  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  over  foxes. 

FUR   MARKETS   OF  EUROPE. 

The  solid  basis  on  which  the  success  of 
the  fox-raising  business  rests  is,  of  course, 
the  high  prices  which  the  skins  of  silver 
grey  or  black  foxes  bring  in  the  fur  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  It  was  the  marked  scar- 
city of  these  pelts  that  led  Dalton  to  go  in 
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for  his  experiment.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  popular  demand  for  fox  skins  and  so 
long  as  the  supply  is  limited  those 
Islanders  who  are  going  in  for  breeding 
foxes  stand  to  make  plenty  of  money. 
At  present  the  sale  of  live  foxes  will  tend 
to  keep  the  supply  of  skins  short  and  even 
after  this  sale  begins  to  fall  off,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do  ultimately,  it  will  still  be 
some  little  time  before  the  price  of  fox 
skins  will  drop  materially.  So,  which- 
ever way  it  is  regarded,  the  Island  farm- 
ers who  own  fox  ranches  will  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  business. 

It  was,  of  course,  from  the  sale  of  skins 
that  Dalton  and  Oulton  made  their  for- 
tunes. Their  skins  have  long  commanded 
top  prices  at  the  London  sales,  which 
means  that  they  sell  anywhere  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds 
apiece.  Whan,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
Dalton  had  thirty  skins  on  the  market, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  quickly  a 
man  can  grow  rich  in  fox-ranching.  It 
is  said  that  once  at  the  March  sales  in  Lon- 
don, a  fox  skin  went  at  £580  ($2,822.) 
Dalton  had  no  skins  up  at  this  auction  and 
he  was  naturally  curious  to  learn  where 
such  an  unu.sual  valuable  pelt  had  come 
from.  After  investigating,  it  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  his  skins  that  had  been  sold 
at  the  January  sales  for  £390  ($1,898). 
The  purchaser  had  actually  re-sold  it  two 
months  later  at  an  advance  of  £190 
($924).  Instances  could  be  multiplied 
to  show  how  money  is  being  fairly  coined 
in  the  fox  business. 

$38,000    IN    SIX    YEARS. 

Islanders  are  ready  to  talk  by  the  hour 
about  foxas  and  to  illustrate  the  alluring 
character  of  the  investment  by  pointing 
to  examples  of  successful  ranching.  One 
story  goes  that  in  six  years  a  valuable 
pair  of  foxes  had  thirty-eight  pups,  which 
came  to  maturity,  were  killed  and  their 
skins  sent  to  London.  The  prices  secured 
for  these  pelts  averaged  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  piece  or  a  total  of  $38,000.  It  would 
not  take  much  of  an  arithmetician  to  fig- 
ure out  how  quickly  a  man  could  become 
a  millionaire  if  he  po.ssessed  a  .score  or 
more  such  breeding  animals.  And  yet 
this  is  not  such  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence after  all. 

Near  Alberton  they  show  a  fine  big 
$14,000  house   that  would   do   credit  to 


many  a  fashionable  city  suburb,  built  of 
stone  and  with  all  the  latest  conveniences. 
It  is  the  home  of  a  man  who  has  made  hi- 
pile  in  foxes.  They  tell  of  anotherAl- 
bertonian,  who  would  not  have  been  given 
credit  for  a  barrel  of  flour  only  a  few 
years  ago  and    to-day    he    is    one    of  the  ■ 

wealthiest  men  of  the  place,  owning  two        m 
of  the  finest  farms  in  the  neighborhood,        ^ 
all  attained  through  the  magic  of  foxes. 
And  so  the  story  goes  and  small  wondetr 
is  it  that  the  people  have  become  infatu-  ; 

ated  with  the  game  and  are  ready  to  pay  i* 
almost  fabulous  prices  for  pairs  from  |i 
which  to  breed. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ranches  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  located  for  the  most  part 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Island  be- 
tween Summer.side  and  Tignish.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  a  ranch  in 
the  eastern  end  recently,  but  it  was  not  a 
success,  though  it  has  not  been  proved 
conclusively  that  ranching  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the 
Lsland.  The  number  of  ranches  is  now 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  prospect  is  jij, 
that  they  will  become  as  common  as  poul- 
try runs  very  soon.  Generally  .speaking, 
these  ranches  are  enclosed  areas  in  the 
middle  of  a  grove  of  woods,  fenced  in 
with  wire  netting  or  boards  to  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  and  kept  carefully  pad- 
locked to  prevent  the  entrance  of  strang- 
ers. They  cover  from  half  an  acre  to 
several  acres  of  ground  and  are  calculated 
not  only  to  keep  the  foxes  from  escaping 
l)ut  to  provide  them  with  an  natural  envir- 
onment, wliere  they  will  not  be  frighten- 


Some  of  the   younger  fo.xes   are  quite   tame,    but  the 


oldei 


. still  "foxey."    Mr.  Dalton 

holding  one  of   the  young  foxes. 
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ed  or  disturberl.  The  little  animals  are 
not  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  ranch  but 
are  caged  in  small  enclosures,  made  of 
wire  netting  and  are  provided  with  ken- 
nels in  which  to  lie. 

VISITORS    TABOOED. 

A  visit  to  one  of  these  ranches  is  natur- 
ally full  of  interest  and  it  is  quite  a  privi- 
lege to  enter  one  of  the  larger  ones.  An 
owner  may  have  methods  which  he  does 
not  want  to  make  public  or  animals  which 
he  does  not  wish  everybody  to  see,  for 
which  reason  it  is  a  compliment  to  be  in- 
vited to  inspect  a  ranch.  For  the  most 
part  the  foxes  are  very  wild  and  it  is  hard 
to  catch  sight  of  them  at  all,  unless  one's 
movements  are  as  stealthy  as  those  of  an 
Indian.  Some  owners  believe  it  pays  to 
keep  the  foxes  in  this  state  of  wildness, 
though  others  take  the  view  that  it  better 
for  breeding  if  the  animals  are  tame  and 
less  afraid  of  man.  By  and  by  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  uniform  practice  in  this 
respect.  In  the  meantime  it  is  only  the 
pups  which  are  comparatively  tame  and 
always  ready  for  inspection.  The  older 
foxes  may  be  routed  out  of  their  boxes 
but  they  are  usually  so  frightened  that 
they  scamper  away  into  hiding  as  quick 
as  a  flash. 

A  pure  black  fox  is  a  beautiful  little 
animal  with  glossy  skin  and  quick  ex- 
pressive eyes.  Those  who  breed  them  say 
they  have  considerable  intelligence  and 
as  usual  there  are  numerous  stories,  some 
almost  unbelievable,  to  illustrate  the 
point.  They  are  fed  principally  on  offal 
secured  from  slaughter  houses  and  as  the 
fox  population  is  gettting  pretty  large,  it 
is  costing  more  and  more  to  feed  them. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  some 
breeders  are  experimenting  with  other 
kinds  of  food  with  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

Some  men  with  small  means  have 
found  it  advisable  to  start  their  ranches 
with  common  red  foxes  and,  after  fam- 
iliarizing themselves  with   the   habits  of 


the  animals,  introduce  black  ones.  On 
account  of  the  immense  value  of  the  latr 
ter,  this  has  been  a  prudent  policy  to  pur- 
sue. Even  red  foxes  are  worth  money, 
selling  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a  pair, 
and  by  mating  them  up  with  patches, 
some  black  pups  may  be  obtained.  In  a 
litter  of  five  secured  in  this  way  and  shown 
the  writer,  there  were  two  fine  specimens 
of  black  foxes. 

Men  like  Dalton  keep  a  careful  record 
of  all  the  animals  in  their  ranches  and  in 
this  respect  their  breed  are  just  like  regis- 
tered cattle.  Foxes  with  pedigrees  natur- 
ally command  a  higher  price  than  those 
without  and  it  was  a  shrewd  move  to  start 
keeping  records.  In  selling  these  foxes  it 
has  become  customary  to  give  a  guarantee 
to  replace  those  that  fail  to  breed.  In  this 
way  a  purchaser  is  made  fairly  sure  of 
results. 

There  must  surely  be  considerable 
temptation  for  unprincipled  persons  to 
enter  the  ranches  under  cover  of  night 
and  make  off  with  one  or  more  animals. 
Situated  as  they  are,  at  some  distance  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  quite  unpro- 
tected save  for  a  padlock  on  the  gate,  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  break  into  one  of  them.  However, 
so  far  as  is  known  only  one  case  of  steal- 
ing foxes  has  been  heard  of  on  the  Island, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  honesty  of 
the  people. 

During  the  coming  winter  there  will  be 
many  anxious  hearts  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  A  great  deal  is  at  stake.  So  many 
people  have  put  money  into  the  purchase 
of  foxes  and  are  looking  eagerly  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  litters  in  the  spring, 
that  it  may  be  said  the  whole  Island's  hap- 
piness is  dependent  on  the  welfare  and 
productivity  of  the  little  animals.  One 
may  only  have  invested  a  few  dollars  a- 
long  with  others  in  a  pair  that  is  being 
kept  in  some  distant  ranch,  but  yet  it 
will  be  of  immense  importance  whether 
the  breeding  is  successful  or  not.  Every- 
body hopes,  not  without  reason,  for  huge 
returns  on  their  investment. 


The  Child  Who  Had  Everything 

But-- 

A   Christmas   Ghost   Story 

By 
John  Kendrick  Bangs 

Author  of  "Mollie  and  the   Unwise  Man  Abroad,"   "The   Idiot,"  etc. 


(4T  knew  it  was  coming  long  before  it 
X  got  tliere.  Every  symptom  was  in 
sight.  I  had  grown  fidgety,  and 
sat  fearful  of  something  overpoweringly 
impending.  Strange  noises  filled  the 
house.  Things  generally,  according  to 
their  nature,  severally  creaked,  coughed, 
and  moaned.  There  was  a  ghost  on  the 
way.  That  was  perfectly  clear  to  an  ex- 
pert in  uncanny  visitations  of  my  wide 
experience,  and  I  heartily  wished  it  were 
not.  There  was  a  time  when  I  welcom- 
ed such  visitors  with  open  arms,  because 
there  was  a  decided  demand  for  them  in 
the  literary  market,  and  I  had  been  able 
to  turn  a  great  variety  of  spooks  into  any- 
where from  three  to  five  thousand  words 
apiece  at  five  cents  a  word,  but  now  the 
age  had  grown  too  sceptical  to  swallow 
ghostly  reminiscence  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  People  had  grown  tired  of 
hearing  about  Visions,  and  desired  that 
their  tales  should  reek  with  the  scent  of 
gasoline,  quiver  with  the  superfervid  fever 
of  tangential  loves,  and  crash  with  moral 
thunderbolts  aimed  against  malefactors  of 
great  achievement  and  high  social  and 
commercial  standing.  Wherefore  it 
seemed  an  egregious  waste  of  time  for  me 
to  dally  with  a  spook,  or  with  anything 


else,  for  that  matter,  that  had  no  strictly 
utilitarian  value  to  one  so  professionally 
pressed  as  I  was,  and  especially  at  a  mo- 
ment like  that— -it  was  Christmas  morn- 
ing, and  the  hour  was  twenty-eight  min- 
utes after  two — when  I  was  so  busy  pre- 
paring my  Ode  to  June,  and  trying  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  midsummer  ro- 
mance in  time  for  the  market  for  such 
productions  early  in  the  coming  January. 

And  right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pres- 
sure there  rose  up  these  beastly  symptoms 
of  an  impending  visitation.  At  first  I 
strove  to  fight  them  off,  but  as  the  minutes 
passed  they  become  so  obsessively  intrus- 
ive that  I  could  not  concentrate  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  and  I  resolved  to  have 
it  over  with. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  I,  striking  a  few  impa- 
tient chords  upon  my  typewriting  ma- 
chine, "if  you  insist  upon  coming,  come, 
and  let's  have  done  with  it." 

I  roared  this  out,  addressing  the  dim 
depths  of  the  adjoining  apartment, 
whence  had  risen  the  first  dank  apprehen- 
sion of  the  uncanny  something  that  had 
come  to  pester  me. 

"This  is  mv  busy  night,"  I  went  on, 
when  nothing  happened  in  response  to  my 
summons,  "and  I  give  you  fair  warning 
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that,  however  psychic  I  may  be  now,  I've 
got  too  much  to  do  to  stay  so  much  long- 
er.    If  you're  going  to  haunt,  haunt!" 

It  was  in  response  to  this  appeal  that  the 
thing  first  manifested  itself  to  the 
eye.  It  took  the  shape  first  of  a  vary 
slight  veil  of  green  fog,  which  shortly  be- 
gan to  swirl  slowly  from  the  darkness  of 
tiie  other  room  through  the  intervening 
portieres  into  my  den.  Once  within,  it 
increased  the  vigor  of  its  swirl,  luitil  al- 
most before  I  knew  it  there  was  spinning 
immediately  before  my  desk  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  misty  maelstrom,  buzz- 
ing around  like  a  pin -wheel  in  action. 

"Very  pretty — very  prettj',  indeed," 
said  I,  a  trifle  sarcastically,  refusing  to  be 
impressed,  "but  I  don't  care  for  pyrotech- 
nics. I  supposo,"  I  added  flippantly, 
"that  you  are  what  might  be  called  a 
mince-pyrotechnic,  eh?" 

Whether  it  was  the  quality  of  my  jest, 
or  some  other  inward  pang  due  to  its 
gyratory  behavior,  that  caused  it  I  know 
not,  but  as  I  spoke  a  deep  groan  issued 
from  the  centre  of  the  whirling  mist,  and 
then  out  of  its  indeterminateness  there 
was  resolved  the  hazy  figure  of  an  angal — 
only,  she  was  an  intensely  modern  angel. 
She  wore  a  hobble-skirt  instead  of  the  us- 
ual flowing  robes  of  ladies  of  the  supernal 
order,  and  her  halo,  instead  of  hovering 
over  her  head  as  used  to  be  the  correct 
manner  of  wearing  these  hard-won 
adornments,  had  perforce  become  a  mere 
golden  fillet  binding  together  the  great 
mass  of  finger  curls  and  other  distinctly 
yellow  capillary  attractions  that  stretched 
out  from  the  back  of  her  cerebellum  for 
two  or  three  feet,  like  a  monumental 
psyche-knot.  I  could  hardly  restrain  a 
shudder  as  I  realized  the  theatric  quality 
of  the  lady's  appearance,  and  I  honestly 
dreaded  the  possible  consequences  of  her 
visit.  We  live  in  a  tolerably  censorious 
age,  and  I  did  not  care  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  .«!uch  a  peroxidized  vision  as 
she  appeared  to  be. 

"I  am  afraid,  madam,"  said  I,  shrink- 
ing back  against  the  wall  as  ,«he  approach- 
ed— "I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you 
have  got  into  the  wrong  house.  Mr.  Slat- 
herberry,  the  theatrical  manager,  lives 
next  door." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  this  observa- 
tion, but,  holding  out  a  compelling  hand, 
bade  me  come  along  with  her,  her  voice 


having  about  it  all  the  musical  charm  of 
an  oboe  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

"Not  in  a  year  of  Sundays  I  won't!" 
I  retorted.  "I  am  a  respectable  man,  a 
steady  church-goer,  a  trustee  for  several 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  a  Sunday- 
School  teacher.  I  don't  wish  to  be  impo- 
lite, but  really,  madam,  rich  as  I  am  in 
reputation,  I  am  too  poor  to  be  seen  in 
public  with  you." 

"I  am  a  spirit,"  .she  began. 

"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  I  inter- 
jected, and  I  could  see  that  she  told  the 
truth,  for  she  was  entirely  diaphanous,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  one  could  perceive 
the  piano  in  the  other  room  with  perfect 
clarity  through  her  intervening  shadiness. 
"It  is,  however,  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
I  have  .sworn  off  spirits." 

"None  the  less,"  she  returned,  her  eye 
flashing  and  her  hand  held  forth  peremp- 
torily, "you  must  come.  It  is  your  pre- 
destined doom." 

My  next  remark  I  am  not  wholly  clear 
about,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  it  sounded 
something  like,  "I'll  be  doomed  if  I  do!" 
whereupon  she  threatened  me. 

"It  is  useless  to  resist,"  she  said.  "If 
you  decline  to  come  voluntarily,  I  shall 
hypnotize  you  and  force  you  to  follow  me. 
We  have  need  of  you." 

"But,  my  dear  lady,"  I  pleaded, 
"please  have  some  regard  for  my  position. 
I  never  did  any  of  you:  spirits  any  harm. 
I've  treated  every  visitor  from  the  spirit- 
land  with  the  most  distinguished  consider- 
ation, and  I  feel  that  you  owe  it  to  me 
to  be  regardful  of  my  good  name.  Sup- 
pose you  take  a  look  at  yoursolf  in  yonder 
looking-glass,  and  then  say  if  you  think 
it  fair  to  compel  a  decent,  law-abiding 
man,  of  domestic  inclinations  like  myself, 
to  be  seen  in  pul^lic  with — well,  wuth  such 
a  looking  head  of  hair  as  that  of  yours?" 

My  visitor  laughed  heartily. 

"Oh,  if  that's  all,"  she  said,  most  ami- 
ably, "w^e  can  arrange  matters  in  a  jiffy. 
Your  wife  po.ssesses  a  hooded  mackintosh, 
does  she  not?  I  think  I  saw  something  of 
the  kind  hanging  on  the  hat-rack  as  I 
floated  in.  I  ^^^ll  wear  that  if  it  will  make 
you  feeil  any  easier." 

"It  certainly  would,"  said  I;  "but  see 
here — can't  you  scare  up  some  other  ca- 
valier to  escort,  you  to  the  haven  of  your 
desires?" 
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She  fixed  a  sternly  steady  eye  upon  me 
for  a  moment. 

"Aren't  you  the  man  who  wrote  the 
]  ines, 

The  World's  a  green  and  gladsome  ball, 

And  love's  the  Ruler  of  it  all,    . 

And  Life's  the  chance  vouchsafed  to  me 

For  Deeds  and  Gifts  of  Sympathy? 
Didn't  you  write  that?"  she  demanded. 

"I  did,  madam,"  said  I,  "and  I  meant 
ever}^  word  of  it,  but  what  of  it?  Is  that 
any  reason  why  I  should  be  seen  on  a  pub- 
lic highway  with  a  lady-ghost  of  your 
espeicial  kind?" 

"Enough  of  your  objections,"  she  re- 
torted firmly.  "You  are  the  person  for 
whom  I  have  been  sent.  We  have  a  case 
needing  your  immediate  attention.  The 
only  question  is,  will  you  come  pleasantly 
and  of  your  own  free  will,  or  must  I  resort 
to  extreme  measures?" 

These  words  were  spokein  with  such  de- 
termination that  I  realized  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  and  I  yielded. 

"All  right,"  said  I.  "On  your  way. 
I'll  follow." 

"Good!"  she  cried,  her  face  wreathing 
with  a  pleasant  little  nile-green  smile. 
"Get  the  mackintosh  and  w^e'll  be  off. 
There's  no  time  to  lose,"  she  added,  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  on  the  square  boomed 
out  the  hour  of  three. 

"What  is  this  anyhow?"  I  demanded, 
as  I  helped  hex  on  with  the  makintosh  and 
saw  that  the  hood  covered  every  vestige  of 
that  awful  coifi'ure.  "Another  case  of 
Scrooge?" 

"Sort  of,"  she  replied  as,  hooking  her 
arm  in  mine,  she  led  me  forth  into  the 
night. 


II. 


We  passed  over  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
proceeded  uptown  at  a  pace  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  active  gait  of  my  youth. 
My  footsteps  had  grown  unwontedly  light, 
and  we  covered  the  first  ten  blocks  in 
about  three  minutes. 

"We  don't  seem  to  be  headed  for  the 
slums,"  I  panted. 

"Indeed,  we  are  not,"  she  retorted. 
"There's  no  need  of  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  on  this  occasion.  This  isn't  a 
slum  case.    It's  far  more  acute  than  that." 

A  tear  came  forth  from  her  eye  and 
trickled  down  over  the  mackintosh. 


"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  modern  effort  on 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity,"  she  went 
on,  "that  it  is  concentrated  upon  the  relief 
of  the  misery  of  the  so-called  submerged, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  often  more 
poignant  needs  of  the  emerged.  We  have 
workers  by  the  thousand  in  the  .slums, 
doing  all  that  can  be  done,  and  success- 
fully, too,  to  relieve  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  but  nobody  ever  seeaiis  to 
think  of  the  sorrows  of  the  starving  hutid- 
reds  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue." 

"See  here,  madam,"  .said  I,  stopping 
suddenly  short  under  a  lamp-post  in  front 
of  the  Public  Libary,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now  that  if  you  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  take  me  into  any  of  the  homes  of 
the  hopelessly  rich  at  this  Lime  of  the 
morning,  you  are  the  most  mightily  mis- 
taken creature  that  evetr  wore  a  psyche- 
knot.  Why,  great  heavens,  my  dear  lady, 
.suppose  the  owner  of  the  liouse  wore  to 
wake  up  and  demand  to  know  what  I  ^vas 
doing  there  at  this  time  oi  night?  What 
could  I  say?" 

"You  have  gone  on  .slumming  parties, 
haven't  you?"  she  demanded  coldly. 

"Often,"  said  I.     "But  that's  different." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  with  a  simplicity 
that  baffled  me.  "Is  it  any  worse  for  you 
to  intrude  upon  the  home  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  millionaire  than  it  is  to  go  unask- 
ed into  the  small,  squalid  tenement  of 
some  poor  sweat-shop  worker  on  the  East 
Side?" 

"Oh,  but  it's  different,"  I  protested.  "I 
go  there  to  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  to  relieve  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
persons  who  live  in  the  slum,':-." 

"No  doubt,"  said  she.  "I"!]  take  your 
word  for  it,  but  is  that  any  reason  why 
you  should  neglect  the  sufferer^  who  live 
in  these  marble  palaces?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  hooked  hold  of  my 
arm  once  more,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
climbing  the  front  door  steps  of  a  palatial 
residence.  The  house  .showed  a  dark  and 
forbidding  front  at  that  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, despite  its  marble  .splendors,  and  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  the  massive  grille 
doors  of  wrought-iron  were  heavily  barred. 

"It's  useless,  you  see.  "We're  locked 
out,"  I  ventured. 

"Indeed?"  she  retorted,  with  a  sarcas- 
tic smile,  as  she  seized  my  hand  in  her  icy 
grip  and  literally  pulled  me  after  her 
through  the  marble  front  of  the  dwelling. 
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"What  have  we  to  do  with  bolts  and 
bars?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I  ruefully,  "but 
I  have  a  notion  that  if  I  don't  bolt  I'll  get 
the   bars   all   right." 

I  could  see  them  coming,  and  they 
were  headed  straight  for  me. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  me," 
she  went  on,  as  we  floated  upward  for  two 
flights,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the 
treasures  of  art  that  lined  the  walls,  and 
finally  passed  into  a  superbly  lighted 
salon,  more  daintily  beautiful  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  1  had  ever  seen  before. 

"Jove!"  I  ejaculated,  standing  amazed 
in  the  presence  of  such  luxury  and  beauty. 
"I  did  not  realize  that  with  all  her  treas- 
ures New  York  held  anything  quite  so 
fine  as  this.     What  is  it,  a  music-room?" 

"It  is  the  nursery,"  said  my  companion. 
"Look  about  you  and  see  for  yourself." 

I  did  as  I  was  bade,  and  such  an  array 
of  toys  as  that  inspection  revealed !  Truly 
it  looked  as  if  the  toy-market  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world  had  been  levied  upon 
for  tribute.  Had  all  the  famous  toy  em- 
poriums of  Nuremburg  itself  been  trans- 
ported thither  bodily,  there  could  not  have 
been  playthings  in  greater  variety  than 
there  greeted  my  eye.  From  the  most  in- 
significant of  tin-soldiers  to  the  most  in- 
tricate of  mechanical  toys  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  youthful  mind,  nothing 
that  I  could  think  of  was  missing. 

The  tin-soldiers  as  ever  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  me,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  down 
upon  the  floor,  ranging  them  in  their  ser- 
ried ranks,  while  the  face  of  my  com- 
panion wreathed  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"You'll  do,"  said  she,  as  I  loaded  a 
little  spring  cannon  with  a  stub  of  a  lead- 
pencil  and  bowled  over  half  a  regiment 
with  one  well-directed  shot. 

"These  are  the  finest  tin-soldiers  I  ever 
saw!"  I  cried  with  enthusiasm. 

"Only  they're  not  tin,"  said  she. 
"Solid  silver,  every  man-jack  of  them — 
except  the  officers — they're  made  of  plat- 
inum." 

"And  will  you  look  at  that  little  elec- 
tric railroad!"  I  cried,  my  eye  ranging 
to  the  other  end  of  the  salon.  "Stations, 
switches,  danger-signals,  cars  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  miniature  Pullmans,  with  real 
httle  berths  that  can  be  let  up  and  down — 
who  is  the  lucky  kid  who  is  getting  all 
these  beautiful  things?" 


"Sh!"  she  whispered,  putting  her  fin- 
ger to  her  lips.  "He  is  coming — go  on 
and  play.  Pretend  you  don't  see  him 
until  he  speaks  to  you." 

As  she  spoke,  a  door  at  the  far  end  of 
the  apartment  swung  gently  open,  and  a 
little  boy  tiptoed  softly  in.  He  was  a 
golden-haired  little  chap,  and  I  fell  in  love 
with  his  soft,  dreamy  eyes  the  moment 
my  own  rested  upon  them.  I  could  not 
help  glancing  up  furtively  to  see  his  joy 
over  the  discovery  of  all  these  wondrous 
possessions,  but  alas,  to  my  surprise,  there 
was  only  an  unemotional  stare  in  bis  eyes 
as  they  swept  the  aggregation  of  childish 
treasures.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  he  saw  me, 
squatting  on  the  floor,  setting  up  again  the 
army  of  silver  warriors. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  gently,  but 
with  just  a  touch  of  weariness  in  his  sad 
little  voice. 

"Good  morning,  and  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked,  draw- 
ing near,  and  watching  me  with  a  good 
deal  of  seeming  curiosity. 

"I  am  playing  with  your  soldiers,"  said 
I.    "I  hope  you  don't  mind?" 

"Oh,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "but  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?    What  is  playing?" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 

"What  is  what?"  said  I. 

"You  said  you  were  playing,  sir,"  said 
he,  "and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean." 

"Why,"  said  I,  scratching  my  head 
hard  in  a  mad  quest  for  a  definition,  for 
I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  think  of  the 
answer  to  his  question  offhand,  any  more 
than  I  could  define  one  of  the  elements. 
"Playing  is — why,  it's  playing,  laddy. 
Don't  you  know  what  it  is  to  play?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he.  "It's  what  you  do 
on  the  piano — I've  been  taught  to  play 
on  the  piano,  sir." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  different,"  said  I. 
"This  kind  is  fun — it's  what  most  little 
boys  do  with  their  toys." 

"You  mean— breaking  them?"  said  he. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I.  "It's  getting  all 
the  fun  there  is  out  of  them." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  do  that,"  said 
he,  with  a  fixed  gaze  upon  the  soldiers. 
"Can  a  little  fellow  like  me  learn  to  play 
that  way?" 

"Well,  rather,  kiddie,"  said  I,  reaching 
out  and  taking  him  by  the  hand.     "Sit 
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down  here  on  the  floor  alongside  of  me, 
and  I'll  show  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  he,  drawing  back;  "I — 
I  can't  sit  on  the  floor.     I'd  catch  cold." 

"Now,  who  under  the  canopy  told  you 
that?"  I  demanded,  somewhat  impatient- 
ly, I  fear. 

"My  governesses  and  both  my  nurses, 
sir,"  said  he.  "You  see,  there  are  drafts 
» 

"Well,  there  won't  be  any  drafts  this 
time,"  said  I.  "Just  you  sit  down  here, 
and  we'll  have  a  game  of  marbles — ever 
play  marbles  with  your  father?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "He's  always  too 
busy,  and  neither  of  my  nurses  has  ever 
known  how." 

"But  your  mother  comes  up  here  and 
plays  games  with  you  sometimes,  doesn't 
she?"  I  asked. 

"Mother  is  busy,  too,"  said  the  child. 
"Besides,  she  wouldn't  care  for  a  game 
which  you  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  to " 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  lifted  him  bod- 
ily in  my  arms,  and,  after  squatting  him 
over  by  the  fireplace  where,  if  there  were 
any  drafts  at  all,  they  would  be  as  harm- 
less as  a  summer  breeze,  I  took  up  a  sim- 
ilar position  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  initiated  him  into  the  mystery  of  mig- 
gies  as  well  as  I  could,  considering  that  all 
his  marbles  were  real  agates. 

"You  don't  happen  to  have  a  china- 
alley  anywhere,  do  you?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  he  answered.  "We  only 
have  china  plates " 

"Never  mind,"  I  interrupted.  "We 
can  get  along  very  nicely  with  these." 

And  then  for  half  an  hour,  despite  the 
rich  quality  of  our  paraphernalia,  that 
little  boy  and  I  indulged  in  a  glorious 
game  of  real  plebeian  miggs,  and  it  was 
a  joy  to  see  how  quickly  his  stiff  little  fin- 
gers relaxed  and  adapted  themselves  to 
the  uses  of  his  eye,  which  was  as  accurate 
as  it  was  deeply  blue.  So  expert  did  he 
become  that  in  a  short  while  he  had  com- 
pletely cleaned  me  out,  giving  joyous 
little  cries  of  delight  with  every  hit,  and 
then  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  sol- 
diers. 

"I  want  some  playing  now,"  he  said 
gleefully,  as  I  informed  him  that  he  had 
beaten  me  out  of  my  boots  at  one  of  my 
best  games.  "Show  me  what  you  were 
doing  with  those  soldiers  when  I  came  in." 


"All  right,"  said  I,  obeying  with  alac- 
rity.   "We'll  have  a  parade." 

I  started  a  great  talking-machine  stand- 
ing in  one  corner  of  the  room  off  on  a 
spirited  military  march,  and  inside  of 
ten  minutes,  with  his  assistance,  I  had  all 
the  troops  out  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses bravely  swinging  by  to  the  martial 
music  of  Sousa. 

"How's  that?"  said  I,  when  we  had  got 
the  whole  corps  into  action. 

"Fine!"  he  cried,  pumping  up  and 
down  on  the  floor,  and  clapping  his  hands 
with  glee.  "I've  got  lots  more  of  these 
stored  away  in  my  toy-closet,"  he  went 
on,  "but  I  never  knew  that  you  could  do 
such  things  as  this  with  them." 

"But  what  did  you  think  they  were 
for?"  I  asked. 

"Why — just  to — to  keep,"  he  said  hes- 
itatingly. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  I,  wheehng  a 
couple  of  cannon  off  to  a  distance  of  a 
yard  from  the  passing  troops.  "I'll 
show  you  something  else  you  can  do  with 
them." 

1  loaded  both  cannon  to  the  muzzle 
with  dried  pease,  and  showed  him  how  to 
shoot. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "fire/" 

He  snapped  the  spring,  and  the  dried 
pease  flew  out  like  death-dealing  shells  in 
war.  In  a  moment  the  platinum  com- 
mander of  the  forces  and  about  thirty- 
seven  solid  silver  warriors  lay  flat  on  their 
backs.  It  needed  only  a  little  red  ink  on 
the  carpet  to  reproduce  in  miniature  a 
scene  of  great  carnage,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  mingled  joy  and 
regret  on  his  countenance  as  those  crea- 
tures went  down. 

"Don't  you  like  it,  son?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  with  an  anxi- 
ous glance  at  the  prostrate  warriors. 
"They  aren't  deaded,  are  they?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  I,  restoring  the 
presumably  defunct  troopers  to  life  by 
setting  them  up  again.  "The  only  thing 
that'll  dead  a  soldier  like  these  is  to  step 
on  him.     Try  the  other  gun." 

Thus  reassured,  he  did  as  I  bade  him, 
and  again  the  proud  paraders  went  down, 
this  time  amid  shouts  of  glee.  And  so 
we  passed  an  all  too  fleeting  two  hours, 
that  little  boy  and  I.  Through  the  whole 
list  of  his  famous  toys  we  went,  and  as 
well  as  I  could  I  taught  him  the  delicious 
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uses  of  each  and  all  of  Lliein,  until  finally 
he  seemed  to  grow  weary,  and  so,  drawing 
up  a  big  ai-ni-chair  before  the  fire  and 
taking  his  tirod  little  body  into  my  lap, 
with  his  tousled  head  cuddled  up  clo.^e 
over  the  spot  where  my  heart  is  alleged 
to  be,  I  started  to  read  a  story  to  him 
out  of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  books 
that  had  been  provided  for  him  by  his 
gonerous  parents.  But  I  had  not  gone 
far  when  I  saw  that  his  attention  was 
wandering. 

"Perhaps  you'd  rather  have  me  tell  you 
a  story  instead  of  reading  it,'  said  I. 

"What's  to  tell  a  story?"  he  asked,  fix- 
ing his  blue  eyes  gravely  upon  mine. 

"Great  Scott,  kiddie !"  said  I,  "didn't 
anybody  erver  tell  you  a  story?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied  sleepily;  "I  get 
read  to  every  afternoon  by  my  governess, 
but  nobody  ever  told  me  a  story." 

"Well,  just  you  listen  to  this,"  said  I, 
giving  him  a  hearty  squeeze.  And  then  I 
began. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
boy,"  said  I,  "and  he  lived  in  a  beautiful 
house  not  far  from  the  Park,  and  his 
daddy •" 

"What's  a  daddy?"  asked  the  child, 
looking  up  into  my  face. 

"Why  a  daddy  is  a  little  boy's  father," 
I  explained.     "You've  got  a  daddy 

"Oh,  ye.s,"  he  said,  "If  a  daddy  is  a 
father,  I've  got  one.  I  saw  him  yester- 
day," he  added. 

"Oh,  did  you?"  said  I.  "And  what  did 
he  say  to  you?" 

"He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me  and 
hoped  I  was  a  good  boy,"  .said  the  child. 
"He  seomed  very  glad  when  I  told  him 
I  hoped  so,  too,  and  he  gave  me  all  these 
things  here — he  and  my  mother." 


"That  was  very  nice  of  them,"  said  I 
huskily. 

"And  they're  both  coming  up  some 
time  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  sea  if  I  like 
them,"  said  the  lad. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  say?"  [ 
asked,  with  difficulty  getting  the  words 
out  over  a  most  unaccountable  lump  that 
had  arisen  in  my  throat. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  them,"  he  began,  as 
his  eyes  closed  sleepily,  "that  I  likci  them 
all  very,  very  much." 

"And  which  one  of  them  all  do  you 
like  the  best?"  said  I. 

He  snuggled  up  closer  in  my  arms,  and, 
raising  his  little  head  a  trifle  higher,  he 
kissed  me  on  the  tip  end  of  my  chin,  and 
murmured  softly  as  he  dropped  ofi"  to 
sleep,  "The  soldiers,  sir." 

III. 

"Good-night/'  said  my  spectral  visitor 
as  she  left  me,  once  more  bending  over 
my  desk,  whither  I  had  been  retransport- 
cid  without  my  knowledge,  for  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  too,  with  that  little  boy  in 
my  arms.  "You  have  done  a  good  night's 
work." 

"Have  I?"  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes  to 
see  if  I  were  really  awake.  "But  tell  me 
— who  was  tliat  little  kiddie  anyhow?" 

"He?"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 
"Why,  he  is  the  Child  Who  Has  Every- 
thing But ■" 

And  then  she  vanished  from  my  sight. 

"Everything  but  what?"  I  cried,  start- 
ing up  and  peering  into  the  darkness  into 
which  she  had  disappeared. 

But  there  was  no  response,  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  guess  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 
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Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


Note. — We  have  obtained  for  Farmer's  Magazine  a  series  of 
articles  by  this  popular  writer,  Dr.  Marden.  The  most  of  us  have 
to  live  a  long  time  in  one  situation.  Nevertheless,  one  class  of  man 
{has  a  certain  sort  of  am.bition,  an  ambition  to  get  enough,  to  be 
comfortable,  to  be  insured  against  starvation.  The  ambitions  of 
another  class  go  further  than  this.  In  fact,  some  set  no  limit  to 
their  ambition.  Any  farmer's  son  could  rightly  aspire  to  the 
career  of  any  Canadian  office.  But  Dr.  Marden  in  the  following 
article  deals  with  Ambition  from  a  different  standpoint.  He  is 
not  treating  with  comparative  ambitions,  but  he  interprets  for  you 
and  othe7s  just  what  our  Ambition  means  to  us,  what  it  is  a 
sign  of,  what  we  may  expect  of  it,  and  how  to  use  it. 


WHEN  a  person  has  taken  an  over- 
dose of  morphine,  a  doctor  knows 
that  sleep  would  be  fatal,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  keep  the  patient  awake. 
He  is  sometimes  obligxid  to  resort  to  what 
seems  to  be  most  cruel  treatment,  pinch- 
ing and  pounding  the  patient,  to  keep  off 
that  slumber  from  which  there  would  be 
no  awakening.  So  it  is  with  ambition;  if 
it  once  goes  to  sleep,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  arouse  it. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there 
are  who  have  no  definite  aim  or  ambition, 
but  just  exist  from  one  day  to  another 
with  no  well-defined  life  plan.  All  about 
us  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  see  young  men 
and  women  aimlessly  drifting  without 
rudder  or  port,  throwing  away  time, 
without  serious  purpose,  or  method  in 
anything  they  do.  They  simply  drift 
with  the  tide.     If  you  ask  one  of  them 


what  he  is  going  to  do,  what  his  ambition 
is,  he  will  tell  you  he  does  not  exactly 
know  as  yet  what  he  will  do.  He  is  sim- 
ply waiting  for  a  chance. 

How  can  a  man  who  lives  without  a 
program  ever  expect  to  arrive  anywhere 
but  in  chaos,  confusion  A  clear-cut  pur- 
pose has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
life.  It  unifies  our  efforts  and  gives  direc- 
tion to  our  work,  so  that  every  blow 
counts. 

Every  man  should  be  a  stern  school- 
master to  himself.  He  cannot  sit  and 
take  it  easy  every  time  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity; he  cannot  lie  abed  until  he  feels 
like  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  work 
only  when  he  is  in  the  mood,  and  yet 
amount  to  anything. 

He  must  learn  to  master  his  moods  and 
to  force  himself  to  work  no  matter  how 
he  feels. 
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Most  of  the  ambitionless  people  who 
fail  are  too  lazy  to  succeed.  They  are  not 
willing  to  put  themselves  out,  to  pay  the 
price,  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  They 
want  to  have  a  good  time.  Why  .should 
they  struggle  and  strive  and  strain?  Why 
not  enjoy  life,  take  it  easy? 

Everywhere  we  see  human  watches 
with  splendid  equipment,  apparently  all 
ready  to  run,  and  we  wonder  why  they  are 
silent,  why  they  do  not  keep  good  time. 
The  reason  is,  they  have  no  mainspring, 
no  ambition. 

A  watch  may  have  perfect  wheels,  it 
may  have  a  very  costly  jeweled  setting, 
but  if  it  lacks  a  mainspring,  it  is  useless. 
So  a  youth  may  have  a  college  education, 
excellent  health,  but  if  he  lacks  ambition, 
all  his  other  equipments,  no  matter  how 
superb,  will  not  amount  to  much. 

Ambition  often  begins  very  early  to 
knock  for  recognition.  If  we  do  not 
heed  its  voice,  if  it  gets  no  encourage- 
ment after  appealing  to  us  for  years,  it 
gradually  ceases  to  trouble  us,  because, 
like  any  other  unused  quality  or  func- 
tion, it  deteriorates  or  disappears  when 
unused. 

An  unfed  ambition  is  like  a  postpon- 
ed resolution.     Its  dem,and  for  recogni- 
tion becomes  less  and  less  imperious,  just 
as  the  constant  denying  of  any  desire 
or  passion  tends  to  its  extinction. 
If  there  is  a  pitiable  sight  in  the  world, 
it  is  a  person  in  whom  ambition  is  dead 
— the  man  who  has  denied  and  denied 
that  inward  voice  which  bids  him  up  and 
on,   the   man   in   whom    ambition's   fires 
have  cooled  from  the  lack  of  fuel. 

There  is  always  hope  for  a  person,  no 
matter  how  bad  he  is,  as  long  as  his  am- 
bition is  alive;  but  when  that  is  dead  be- 
yond rasuscitation,  the  great  life-spur, 
the  impelling  motive  is  gone. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  a  hu- 
man being  can  do  is  to  keep  his  ambition 
from  fading  out,  his  aspirations  sharp  and 
fresh,  his  ideals  clear  and  clean-cut. 

Ambition  requires  a  great  deal  and  a 
great  variety  of  food  to  keep  it  vigorous. 
A  namby-pamby  ambition  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  must  be  backed 
by  a  robust  will  power,  stern  resolve,  phy- 
sical energy,  powers  of  endurance,  to  be 
effective. 

The  fact  that  you  have  an  almost  un- 
controllable  impulse,    a   great   absorbing 


ambition  to  do  a  thing  which  meets  with 
the  approval  of  your  judgment  and  your 
better  self,  is  a  notice  served  upon  you 
that  you  can  do  the  thing,  and  should  do 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sorne  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
ambition  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  life  is  a 
permanent  quality  which  will  remain 
with  them.  It  is  not.  It  is  like  the  daily 
manna  which  fell  for  the  daily  needs  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  They  had  to 
use  it  at  once.  When  their  faith  was 
weak  they  tried  to  store  it  up,  but  they 
found  it  would  never  keep  until  the  next 
day. 

The  time  to  do  a  thing  is  when  the 
spirit  is  upon  us,  when  it  makes  a  sharp, 
clean-cut  impression  upon  us.  Resolution 
fades  and  becomes  dimmer  at  every  post- 
ponement. When  the  desire,  the  ambi- 
tion, comes  fresh  and  strong  with  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  it  is  easy;  but  after  we 
have  postponed  it  a  few  times,  we  find 
ourselves  less  and  less  inclined  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  or  sacrifice  to  attain  it, 
because  it  does  not  appeal  to  us  with  the 
same  empha,sis  as  at  first. 

Do  not  allow  the  ambition  to  cool. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  cannot  and 
will  not  spend  your  life  being  half  satis- 
fied. Rouse  your  spirit,  and  go  toward 
the  goal  which  is  worth  while. 

You  cannot  do  much  with  a  young  man 
who  is  apparently  content  to  drift  along 
in  a  humdrum  way,  half  content  with 
his  accomplishments,  undisturbed  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  used  but  a  very  small 
part  of  himself,  a  very  small  percentage  of 
his  real  ability;  that  his  energies  are  run- 
ning to  waste  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  You 
cannot  do  much  with  a  young  man  who 
lacks  ambition,  life,  energy  and  vigor — 
who  is  willing  to  slide  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  who  exerts  himself 
as  little  as  possible.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion to  build  upon.  Even  those  founda- 
tions which  he  had  to  begin  with  are  slow- 
ly crumbling  to  uselessness. 

It  is  the  young  man  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  what  he  does  and  who  is  deter- 
mined to  better  it  every  day,  who  strug- 
gles to  express  the  ideal,  to  make  the  pos- 
sible in  him  a  reality,  that  wins. 

What  would  become  of  the  human  race 
if  everyone  had  reached  his  goal,  had  at- 
tained his  ambition?  Would  anyone  want 
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to  work  more  than  he  felt  like  working? 
Who  would  do  all  the  drudgery? 

Suppose  everyone  was  in  the  condition 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  many  rich 
parents  whose  sole  object  is  to  have  a  good 
time,  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasant  things  and 
to  avoid  all  the  work  and  disagreeable 
experience  possible — how  long  would  it 
take  a  world  so  peopled  to  retrograde  to 
barbarism  ? 

We  owe  everything  to  the  climbing 
faculty.  The  struggle  of  man  to  rise  a 
little  higher,  to  get  into  a  little  more  com- 
fortable position,  to  secure  a  little  better 
education,  a  little  better  home,  to  gain  a 
little  more  culture  and  refinement,  to  ac- 
quire that  power  which  comes  from  being 
in  a  position  of  broader  and  wider  influ- 
ence through  the  acquirement  of  proper- 
ty, is  what  has  developed  the  character 
and  the  stamina  of  our  highest  types  of 
manhood  to-day.  This  upward  life-trend 
gives  others  confidence  in  us. 

Nothing  so  contributes  to  one's  advance- 
ment in  life  as  the  formation  of  the  climb- 
ing habit  in  everything,  the  perpetual 
ambition  and  effort  to  do  a  little  better 
to-day  than  yesterday,  to  do  everything 
we  attempt  a  little  better  than  we  have 
done  it  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  growth  to  as- 
sociate constantly  with  people  who  are 
above  us,  who  are  better  educated,  more 
cultivated,  more  refined,  who  have  had 
rich  experience  in  lines  of  which  we  know 
little.  We  all  know  how  quickly  a  person 
deteriorates  when  all  his  tendencies  are 
downward,  when  he  seeks  the  company 
of  those  below  him,  and  common,  demor- 
alizing pleasures.  When  this  process  is 
reversed,  the  upward  tendency,  the  up- 
ward progress,  is  just  as  pronounced. 

No  one  can  do  anything  very  great  un- 
less he  is  spurred  on  by  an  ambition  which 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  his  task,  an  en- 
thusiasm which  lightens  his  burdens  and 
cheers  the  way. 

The  man  who  goes  to  his  work  as  a 
galley-slave  to  his  oar,  as  a  tired  horse  to 
his  load  too  heavy  to  pull,  can  never  ac- 
complish much ;  there  must  be  a  zeal  and 
great  ambition  and  love  for  the  work,  or 
either  mediocrity  or  failure  must  result. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  succeed  in 
life  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
but  to  love  your  work  is  a  tremendous 
help,  a  great  tonic.     Enthusiasm  seems  to 


make  us  unconscious  of  danger  and  ob- 
stacles. If  you  find  your  ambition  dying 
out,  if  you  do  not  feel  the  same  zeal  for 
your  work,  if  you  are  not  so  interested 
that  you  long  to  go  to  it  in  the  morning 
and  hate  to  leave  it  at  night,  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  found  your  right  place,  dis- 
couragement may  have  killed  your  en- 
thusiasm  and  diminished  your  zest. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  increase  enthusi- 
asm, to  spur  on  a  lagging  ambition,  if 
you  set  about  it  as  you  do  about  the  task 
you  are  determined  to  accomplish.  You 
cannot  keep  up  your  friendships  without 
constant  cultivation,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  ambition. 

Everywhere  we  see  people  side-tracked, 
with  their  fires  banked,  the  water  in  their 
boilers  cooled  down,  and  yet  they  are  won- 
dering why  express  trains  fly  past  them, 
while  they  creep  along  like  snails.  They 
cannot  understand  why  banked  fires  and 
lukewarm  water  will  not  pull  their  trains 
at  express  speed. 

These  people  never  renew  their  rails,  do 
not  keep  the  water  in  the  engines  at  the 
boiling  point,  yet  they  complain  if  they 
fail  to  reach  their  destination.  They  can- 
not understand  why  they  are  so  much 
slower  than  their  neighbor's  train  which 
flies  past  them  on  perfectly  ballasted 
roads,  and  with  up-to-date  engines  and 
cars.  If  they  run  off  their  wretched 
tracks,  they  attribute  it  to  hard  luck. 

The  great  majority  of  people  who  do 
not  amount  to  anything  in  the  world, 
those  who  are  sidetracked,  the  idle,  the 
indolent,  the  mediocre,  have  failed  from 
the  lack  of  ambition. 

The  you'^h  who  hungers  for  an  educa- 
tion, who  longs  for  improvement,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor,  generally  finds  a  way.  But 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  ambitionless, 
there  is  no  way  of  firing,  of  stirring  up, 
of  stimulating  those  who  lack  the  ambi- 
tion to  get  on  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  back  a 
boy  with  an  ambition  to  do  something 
and  to  be  somebody  in  the  world.  No 
matter  what  his  surroundings,  no  matter 
how  badly  he  is  handicapped,  he  will  find 
a  way  out,  he  will  forge  ahead.  You  could 
not  keep  back  a  Lincoln,  a  Wilson,  or  a 
Greeley;  if  too  poor  to  buy  books,  they 
would  borrow  them  and  pick  up  an  edu- 
cation. 
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You  may  think  your  life  is  very  com- 
mon, that  your  opportunity  of  amounting 
to  much  is  very  small.  But  it  does  not 
matter  how  humble  your  position  or  what 
you  are  doing,  if  you  have  a  taste  for 
something  better,  if  there  is  an  out-reach 
and  up-reach  in  your  life,  if  you  aspire  to 
sometliing  higher,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  advancement  in  downright 
hard  work,  you  will  succeed.  You  will 
rise  out  of  your  commonness  just  as  sure- 
ly as  the  germ  struggles  up  through  the 
sod  by  persistent  pushing. 

There  is  soraeithing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  every  person  which  predicts  his  future ; 
for  the  way  he  does  things,  the  energy, 
the  degree  of  enterprise  wlaich  he  puts 
into  his  work,  his  manner — everything 
is  a  telltale  of  what  is  awaiting  him. 

"If  you  are  only  swabbing  a  deck, 
swab  it  as  if  old  Davy  Jones  were  after 
you,"  says  Dickens. 

A  man  may  be  very  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  is  doing  without  having  the  aspir- 
ation for  something  higher  and  the  stam- 
ina to  reach  his  aim.  Mere  dissatisfaction 
with  one's  position  does  not  always  indi- 
cate ambition.  It  may  indicate  laziness, 
indifference. 

But  when  we  see  a  man  filling  a  posi- 
tion just  as  well  as  it  can  be  filled,  trying 
to  do  everything  to  a  complete  finish,  tak- 
ing great  pride  in  it,  and  yet  having  a 
great  longing  for  something  higher  and 
better,  we  feel  certain  he  will  attain  it. 

When  young  Franklin  was  struggling 
to  get  a  foothold  in  Philadelphia,  shrewd 
business  men  there  predicted,  even  when 
he  was  eating,  sleeping,  and  printing  in 
one  room,  that  he  had  a  great  future  be- 
fore him,  because  he  was  working  with  all 
his  might  to  get  up  higher,  and  he  carried 
himself  in  a  way  that  gave  confidence. 
Everything  he  did  was  done  so  well,  with 
such  ability,  that  it  was  a  prediction  of 
very  much  larger  things.  When  he  was 
only  a  journeyman  printer  he  did  his 
work  so  much  better  than  others,  and  his 
system  was  so  much  superior  even  to  his 
employers,  that  people  predicted  he  would 
some  day  have  the  business  which  went 
to  that  firm — which  he  did. 

Men  often  fail  because  of  an  impatient 
ambition.  They  cannot  wait  to  prepare 
for  their  lifo-work,  but  think  they  must 
leap  into  a  position  which  others  have 
been  years  in  reaching.     They  are  over- 


ambitious,  impatient  of  results,  and  have 
no  time  to  do  anytliing  properly.  Every- 
thing is  hurried  and  forced.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  develop  synmietrically,  but  are 
one-sided;  they  lack  judgment  and  good 
sense. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 
kept 

M'ere  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

We  frequently  see  sad  examples  of  un- 
bridled ambition — men  who  have  been 
spurred  on  by  an  overvaulting  ambition, 
men  whose  sensibilities  have  been  so  be- 
numbed by  the  ambition  to  become  rich 
or  powerful,  that  they  have  stopped  to  do 
veay  questionable  things.  Ambition  of- 
ten blinds  one  to  justice. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  to 
see  a  man  the  victim  of  an  inordinate,  sel- 
fish ambition  to  advance  himself  at  all 
costs,  to  gain  fame,  or  notoriety,  no  mat- 
ter who  is  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

It  is  very  diflflcult  to  see  the  right,  to 
get  a  clear  perspective  of  justice,  when  we 
become  victims  of  an  overvaulting  am- 
bition. Men  so  intoxicated  have  stopped 
at  no  crime.  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
the  Great  are  good  examples  of  the  wrecks 
which  an  unbridled  ambition  makes  of  its 
victims. 

Everyone  should  have  an  ambition  to 
do  something  distinctive,  something  in- 
dividual, something  which  will  take  him 
out  of  mediocrity,  which  will  lift  him 
above  the  ambitionless,  the  energyless.  It 
is  perfofctly  proper  to  be  ambitious  to  get 
up  as  high  in  the  world  as  possible,  and 
this  we  may  do  with  all  charity  and  kind- 
liness of  heart  toward  our  neighbors. 

The  fellow  who  must  be  aroused  is 
yourself,  and  everyman  is  entitled  to 
draw  his  inspiration  from  whatever  source 
is  at  hand. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  or  encour- 
agement of  an  inspiring  man  or  woman 
in  whom  w^e  have  great  confidence,  the 
faith  of  some  one  who  believes  in  us  when 
others  do  not.  who  sees  something  in  us 
which  others  do  not  see,  arouses  the  ambi- 
tion and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  our  possi- 
bilities. 

We  may  not  think  much  about  this  at 
the  time,  but  it  may  be  a  turning  point 
in  our  career. 
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Multitudes  of  men  and  women  have 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  themselves  by 
the  reading  of  some  inspiring  book  or 
some  vigorous  article.  Without  it,  they 
might  have  remained  ignorant  of  their 
real  power  forever.  Anything  that  will 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  ourselves,  that  will 
open  up  our  possibilities,  is  invaluable. 

Choose  for  your  friends  those  who  stim- 
ulate you,  who  arouse  your  ambition,  who 
stir  you  up  with  a  desire  to  do  something 
and  be  somebody  in  the  world.  One  such 
friend  is  worth  a  dozen  passive  or  indiff- 
erent friends. 

Get  close  to  people  who  arouse  your 
ambition,  who  get  hold  of  you,  who  make 
you  think  and  feel.  Keep  close  to  people 
who  are  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  you. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that 
we  nover  get  aroused,  never  discover  our- 
selves until  late  in  life — often  too  late  to 
make  much  out  of  the  remnant. 

The  great  thing  is  to  arouse  our  possi- 
bilities Avhen  young,  that  we  may  get  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  out  of  our  lives. 

Most  people  die  with  the  largest  per- 
centage of  their  possibilities  still  undevel- 
oped. They  have  improved  little  patches 
of  thciir  ability  here  and  there,  while  the 
great  e.?tate  of  their  possible  selves  is  until- 
led — with  great  mines  of  wealth  untouch- 
ed. 

We  cannot  u.se  what  we  do  not  first  dis- 
cover and  see. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  day 
laborers  in  this  country — common  work- 
men— putting  their  lives  into  drudgery, 
who,  if  they  had  only  been  aroused,  would 
have  been  employers  themselves — would 
have  been  men  of  force,  of  standing  in 
their  community — but  they  have  been 
held  down  by  their  ignorance  of  their 
own  power.  They  have  never  discovered 
themselves,  and  so  they  must  be  "hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  We  see 
them  everywhere — splendid  men  and 
women,  who  impress  us  as  giants  in  pos- 
sibility, but  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  great  forces  that  are  sleeping  within 
them. 


There  are  thousands  of  girls  who  are 
spending  their  lives  as  clerks  or  opera- 
tives, or  in  ordinary  situations,  who,  if 
they  could  but  discover  themselves,  could 
once  see  their  possibilities,  could  improve 
their  conditions  immeasurably  and  be- 
come great  living  forces  in  the  world. 

Sit  down  and  take  an  inventory  of 
yourself.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with,  what 
you  are  doing  and  think  you  ought  to  do 
better,' try  to  discover,  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes  you,  just  where  your  troubles  lie. 
Find  out  the  things  that  keep  you  back. 
Make  long,  searching  tours  of  discovery 
in  your  own  consciousness.  Say  to  your- 
self over  and  over  again,  "Why  can  others 
do  such  remarkable  things  while  I  do 
ordinary,  common  things?  Constantly 
ask  yourself,  "If  others  can  do  them,  why 
cannot  I?" 

You  may  find  some  great  nuggets  of 
gold  in  these  tours  of  self-discovery,  which 
you  never  dreamed  you  possessed — great 
possibilities  of  power  which  you  never  un- 
covered before,  and  which  may,  if  devel- 
oped, revolutionize  your  life. 

One  of  the  fatal  dangers  of  remaining 
a  long  time  in  one  position,  as  a  clerk,  for 
example,  is  that  habit  tends  to  make  slaves 
of  us.  What  we  did  yesterday  we  are 
more  likely  to  do  to-day ;  and  if  we  do  it 
to-day,  it  is  still  more  certain  that  we  will 
do  it  to-morrow;  and,  after  a  while,  using 
the  same  faculties  in  a  dry  routine,  the 
other,  unused  faculties  begin  to  wane, 
grow  weaker,  atrophy,  until  to  think  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  do. 

What  we  use  becomes  stronger;  what 
we  do  not  use  weaker;  and  we  are  likely 
to  deceive  ourselves  in  underrating  the 
powers  we  really  possess. 

Low  aim  is  crime  because  it  pulls  down 
every  other  quality  to  its  level.  Low  aim 
destroys  the  executive  ability.  Tho  facul- 
ties and  the  entire  man  follow  the  aim. 
We  must  climb,  or  we  mu.st  go  down,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  clinging  forever  upon 
one  rung  of  Life's  great  ladder. 


Sylvia's  Best  Seller 

By 

William  Hugo  Pabke 


SYLVIA  lived  for  her  art  alone,  nt 
least  so  she  told  herself  in  those 
glorious  moments  by  the  side  of  the 
sun-flecked  brook,  when,  with  fountain 
pen  in  hand  and  paper  pad  on  knee,  she 
set  down  the  dainty  imaginings  of  her 
young  spirit  for  the  problematical  delight 
of  the  general  public. 

She  knew  that  she  was  an  author.  Her 
marks  during  the  past  yeiar  at  Miss  Todd's 
finishing  school  had  shown  her  that.  Her 
English  composition  had  soared  while  her 
algebra,  botany,  astronomy  and  organic 
chemistry  had  slumped  —  slumped  — 
slumped.  Besides,  hadn't  Miss  Todd  told 
her  that  she  possessed  the  gift  of  expres- 
sion? And  moreover,  hadn't  Miss  Bagley 
and  the  rest  of  the  faculty  implied  that  she 
was  the  limit,  or  words  to  that  effect,  in 
algebra,  botany,  astronomy  and  organic 
chemisitry?  Those  pronouncements  of  the 
great  world  proved  conclusively  to  her  that 
she  must  specialize.  She  liked  the  sound 
of  that,  and  forthwith  decided  that  no 
other  interests  should  ever  interfere  with 
her  beloved  art. 

Nevertheless,  Sylvia  found  time  to  keep 
her  father's  house  in  loneily,  picturesque 
Woodville.  So  joyously  did  she  perform 
her  duties,  so  brimful  of  cheer  did  she 
l)ack  his  life,  that  Colonel  Crane  never 
gues;  d  he  had  anything  so  formidable  as 
a  ge:  us  for  a  daughter.  Had  he  been 
aske(  for  his  appreciation  of  her  he  would 
have  ansM'ered  that  she  was  the  sweetest- 
tempered,  sunnie.st-natured,  most  endear- 
ing, and  withal  the  most  impudent  little 
minx  that  an  old  father  ever  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of. 

A  casual  observer  might  easily  have 
concluded  that  Sylvia's  life  was  filled  quite 


full  with  such  things  as  managing  the 
house,  mis-managing  the  Colonel,  admin- 
istering her  small  charities  and  keeping  up 
her  end  of  an  extensive  correspondence. 
This  would  have  been  an  error  because  all 
ihese  duties  were  as  nothing  to  Sylvia  as 
regarded  their  drafts  upon  her  energies; 
she  performed  them  in  the  most  sweetly 
matter-of-fact  manner  while  sub-conscious- 
ly longing  to  be  by  the  brook-side  putting 
pen  to  paper. 

That  her  brain  held  an  unborn  best- 
seller in  solution  she  did  not  doubt,  al- 
though she  never  expressed  it  so  to  her- 
self. The  great  trouble  with  her  finished 
work  was  that  it  was  unfinished.  Her 
stories  were  wonderful — they  lacked  only 
one  element  and  that  was  the  human. 
She  evolved  smoothly  flowing  sentences, 
full  of  grace.  She  wrote  descriptions  of 
landscape  that  were  gems.  She  told  of  the 
brooks  and  trees;  of  the  forest  lights  and 
shadows;  of  the  doings  of  the  birds  and 
the  furry  creatures,  but  never  once  had 
man  come  stumping  nor  maid  come  trip- 
ping into  her  tales. 

The  best-seller  couldn't  be  precipitated 
from  its  soluble  state  without  plot.  Now, 
plot  meant  people  and  Sylvia  saw  no  peo- 
ple in  Woodville,  and  seeing  no  people 
she  couldn't  write  about  them,  and  if  she 
didn't  write  about  them  there  would  be 
no  plot,  and  if  there  were  no  plot  the  best- 
seller would  remain  unborn  and  if  it  did 
that,  Sylvia's  life  would  be  blasted,  and — 
and — oh  dear!  it  all  went  'round  in  a  cir- 
cle and  was  perfectly  discouraging. 

She  became  as  keen  for  the  elusive  plot 
as  ever  starving  frontiersman  for  game 
with  which  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hung- 
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er  or  amateur  sportsman  for  antlers  to 
feed  his  ravening  vanity. 

In  this  mood,  then,  she  commenced  her 
novel  by  the  side  of  the  friendly  little 
brook.  She  sketched  a  description  of  the 
scene,  then,  glancino-  into  a  pool  did  a 
rather  good,  if  slightly  self-conscious  hero- 
ine by  using  her  reflection  as  copy.  It 
was  then  that  her  inability  to  proceed 
appalled  her.  Inasmuch  as  description 
was  her  forte,  she  greatly  needed,  then  and 
there,  a  hero  to  describe — without  one  she 
was  helpless.  A  quaint  little  smile  of  self- 
raillery  played  about  her  lips.  "Oh  for  a 
man  creature  to  analyse!"  she  said  under 
her  breath. 

A  voice  sounding  from  very  near  start- 
led her.  "If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  is 
Miss  Sylvia  Crane?" 

"Oh!  how  welcome  you  are!"  cried  Syl- 
via, springing  to  her  feet  and  holding  -out 
a  slim  inkstained  hand  to  the  young  man 
standing  before  heir.  "You  are  Judge 
Anderson's  nephew,  of  course."  Then 
after  a  pause — "Why,  oh  why  did  I  never 
think  of  you  before?" 

If  Howard  Anderson  was  surprised  at 
the  effusivene.ss  of  the  welcome  there  was 
no  trace  of  it  in  his  easy,  well-bred  man- 
ner. 

"I  see  you  look  upon  me  as  a  life-pre- 
server thrown  to  you  amidst  a  sea  of  bore- 
dom," he  said,  a  genial  smile  lighting  his 
eyes.  "One's  correspondence  does  become 
a  nuisance,  especially  in  vacation  time." 
He  made  a  sliaht  fresture  toward  the  small 
pile  of  manuscript  beside  Sylvia. 

She  let  her  chance  for  confesi=ion  .slip 
irrevocably  into  the  void  of  the  what- 
might-have-been.  "Yes,  doesn't  it?"  she 
acquiesced  mendaciously. 

The  afternoon  passed  like  a  flash.  That 
evening,  for  the  fir.«t  time.  Sylvia  took  her 
work — her  life  work — to  her  room. 

Howard,  when  he  returned,  found  his 
uncle  on  the  veranda  impatiently  await- 
ing him.  ' 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "you 
made  a  rather  lone  call  for  the  first  one." 

"Verv  attractive  girl — that  Miss  Crane," 
said  Howard  musingly,  seating  himself  on 
the  railing. 

"Attractive!  Humph!"  muttered  the 
Judge.  "You  voung  people  use  too  cold- 
blooded adjectives  now-a-days.  Why, 
when  I  was  your  age — " 

"Oh — I'll  enthuse  if  you  wi.sh  me  to," 


laughed  Howard.  "By  the  way,  she's  not 
given  to  flirting  is  she?  She's  not  a  na- 
tural-born one,  or  anything  like  that?" 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  cried  the 
Judge,  bringing  his  cane  down  sharply  on 
the  floor.  "You  can  stake  your  life  or 
your  soul  or  anything  you  wish  on  the 
lighte.st  word  that  girl  says  and  be  safe- 
safe  I  tell  you.  That's  what  I  think  of 
Crane's  daughter."  He  arose  and  .stumped 
into  the  house. 

"There's  a  mistake  somewhere,"  thought 
Howard.  "Either  the  girl's  a  flirt,  or  else 
— or  else— I  give  it  up.  Anyway,  I'm  glad 
I'm  going  to  .see  her  to-morrow." 

Sylvia  had  worked  long  that  evening. 
At  last  she  had  found  a  flesh  and  blood 
hero  and  the  chance  was  too  good  to  throw 
away.  Very  often  she  had  wondered  what 
old  Judge  Anderson's  nephew  w^as  like — 
the  brilliant  young  lawyer  who  was  mak- 
ing a  name  in  his  profe.s.sion.  The  thought 
of  using  him  for  copy  had,  however,  never 
entered  her  head  until  the  moment  he  had 
so  propitiously  answered  her  call.  This 
was  his  firi?t  vi.sit  to  Woodville  in  years 
and  she  con.sidered  it  a  fortunate  chance 
that  it  occurred  during  her  own  vacation. 

Although  they  had  made  a  tentative 
engagement  for  the  next  day,  Sylvia  dis- 
patched a  note  in  the  morning  reminding 
Howard  that  she  w^ould  be  by  the  brookside 
waiting  for  him.  She  smoothed  her  con- 
.science  for  her  forwardne.ss  by  promising 
herself  to  make  a  complete  confession  of 
the  cause  of  her  interest  in  him  that  very 
afternoon. 

Howard  was  waiting  for  her  when  she 
came  to  her  woodland  work-room.  "Was 
it  necessary  for  you  to  remind  me  of  our 
engagement?"  he  asked  reproachfully. 
"You  should  have  waited  until  I  broke  one 
before  implying  that  the  crime  was  pos- 
.<?ible  for  me." 

"I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  you.  I  need- 
ed you  very  specially  this  afternoon." 
Sylvia  .^eated  herself  on  her  favorite  log 
and  regarded  him  with  interest.  She  ap- 
proved of  his  leaness  and  .'he  thought  his 
coat  of  tan  would  be  very  becoming  when 
it  fleenened. 

"We  mieht  as  well  make  our  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow  right  now,"  suggest- 
ed Howard.  "Shall  we  say  at  three 
o'clock?" 

"You  mean  that  vou  will  come  to  see 
me  again  to-morrow?   How  dear  of  you!" 
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"AVe  might  make  it  a  standing  engage- 
ment for  evtry  afternoon  of  my  stay," 
urged  Howard  eagerly. 

"Every  afternoon,"  gasped  Sylvia,  eyes 
alight.  "How  perfectly  splendid!  But — 
I  couldn't  accept  such  sacrifice — it  would 
be  an  awful  bore  for  you." 

"I  should  hardly  call  it  a  bore  to  spend 
my  afternoons  wuth  a — with  a — "  Howard 
paused  for  a  word,  "a  perfect  winner,"  he 
ended  lamely. 

Sylvia  smiled  and  then  suddenly  grew 
serious.  "Oh,  do  say  that  differently!" 
she  exclaimed. 

Howard,  surprised,  essayed  to  improve 
his  diction.  "I  should  have  said,"  he  be- 
gan, "that  I  would  consider  it  an  inexpres- 
sible delight  to  devote  my  afternoons  to 
the  most  attractive  girl  I  have  ever  met." 

"That's  quite  good,"  murmured  Sylvia. 
"I  think  I  can  use  that." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

Sylvia's  attention  had  wandered,  how- 
ever, and  she  vouchsafed  no  explanation ; 
instead,  during  the  long  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, her  thoughts  dwelt  on  chapter  III. 
Howard,  with  equal  concentration  ponder- 
ed on  the  attractive  subject  of  Sylvia. 

They  were  both  quite  content. 

"About  the  standing  engagement?" 
asked  Howard  suddenly. 

"Of  cour.se  we'll  make  one  if  you  wish 
it,"  returned  Sylvia,  brightly. 

A  very  happy  arrangement  it  proved  to 
be.  The  afternoons  they  spent  together. 
In  the  evening  Sylvia  rehearsed  what  she 
could  remember  of  the  conversation.  She 
edited  it,  inserted  bits  here  and  there  and 
swept  triumphantly  through  chapter  HI. 
into  chapter  IV. 

While  Sylvia  was  engaged  in  her  liter- 
ary pursuits,  Howard  talked  law  with  the 
Judge.  As  he  talked  he  thought  of  Syl- 
via— it  had  become  a  habit — ^and  the  re- 
sult was  such  peculiar  law  that  his  uncle 
shook  his  head  in  bewilderment  and  wond- 
ered if  the  boy  hadn't  made  a  mistake  in 
the  choosing  of  his  vocation. 

One  afteirnoon  Howard  was  reading 
aloud  to  Sylvia.  She  was  sitting  curled 
up  on  the  ground  with  her  back  against 
a  great  gray-green  windfall.  A  smile  of 
appreciative  amusement  lighted  her  face 
as  he  made  a  particularly  apt  comment  up- 
on what  he  read. 

Suddenly  Howard  stopped  abruptly  and 
laid  down  his  book.  "I  want  you  to  grant 
me  a  favor,"  he  said. 


"A.sk  it — I  am  as  good-natured  as  a 
sleepy  kitten  to-day,"  she  laughed. 

"May  I  call  you  'Sylvia?'  I  feel  as 
though  it  would  be  fairer  if  you  were  re- 
minded of  the  name  by  which  I  think  of 
you.  May  I  do  so?"  He  arose  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her  eagerly. 

She  sat  up  very  straight  and  considered 
the  question  gravely.  "No,"  she  decided, 
"I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  call  me  that." 

A  shadow  of  disappointment  crossed 
Howard's  face.  Sylvia  looked  up  and 
caught  his  expression. 

"But  you  may  call  me  'Editha,'  "  she 
added  hurriedly.     "I'd  like  it." 

"Editha?"  repeated  Howard.  "Is  it 
your  second  name?" 

She  hesitated.  She  had  christened  her 
heroine  "Editha,"  but  she  withheld  the  in- 
formation. "I  have  always  liked  the 
name,"  she  said  with  intentional  vague- 
ness. 

"But  may  I  think  of  you  as  'Sylvia?'  " 
he  insisted. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  with  a  bright 
little  smile. 

He  sank  to  his  knees  beside  her.  "Edi- 
tha," he  murmured,  taking  her  hand  in 
his.  "The  name  harks  back  to  the  tinie 
when  this  was  in  vogue."  He  bowed  his 
head  with  a  courtly  rciverence  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  hand. 

That  evening,  chapter  IV.  fared  badly. 
There  was  much  material  but  somehow  it 
seemed  too  personal  to  use  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  general  public.  Sylvia  mused 
over  it — she  dreamed  over  it — and  her 
dreams  ran  riot  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
hastily  exting-uished  her  light  and  went  to 
bed,  lest  her  pen  unconsciously  record 
them.  As  for  Howard,  he  took  the  even- 
ing train  for  town,  intent  on  a  purpose 
known  to  himself  alone. 

The  next  afternoon  found  Sylvia  again 
by  the  brookside.  She  brought  her  manu- 
script with  her,  intending  to  lay  bare  her 
secret  before  Howard  and  to  confess  to  him 
frankly  why  she  had  sought  his  company 
day  after  day.  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
not  there  awaiting  her,  she  welcomed  the 
respite.  She  would  have  a  few  moments 
to  compose  her  speech  before  his  coming. 

She  curled  down  beside  her  tree  and 
tried  to  disentangle  her  thoughts.  The 
more  she  thought,  the  more  difficult  be- 
came her  task.  Here  was  such  a  truth- 
loving,  bright  daylight  sort  of  soul  that 
when,  in  her  rehearsal,    she    reached   the 
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She  lived  for  Art— at  least  so  she  told  herself  in  those  qlori 
■moments  by  the  side  of  the  sun-flecked  brook. 
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point  of  asserting  that  her  interest  had 
been  wholly  impersonal — Oh,  entirely! 
her  conscience  revolted.  How  she  had  en- 
joyed Howard's  happy  conversation — his 
inimitably  eleven.'  little  quirks  of  fancy — 
his  endearing  sunniness! 

Could  she  say,  truthfully,  that  the  hap- 
py glow  about  her  heart  as  she  hurried  to 
Iheir  meeting  place  was  merely  an  antici- 
pation of  available  copy?  Had  their  long 
talks  helped  her  work?  At  first  she  had 
used  parts  of  them — but  recently?  Had 
she  returned  eagerly  during  that  succes- 
sion of  heavenly  summer  days  solely  in 
the  interests  of  her  book?  In  the  sun- 
shiny, clear-seeing  soul  of  her  she  knew 
differently. 

She  glanced  up  anxiously,  dreading  to 
see  Howard  coming  through  the  meadow 
— dreading  to  meet  him  in  her  confusion. 
She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw 
that  the  sun-drenched  path  lay  shadow- 
less before  her.  A  while  longer  she  sat 
there,  dreaming  dreams  tinged  with  u 
vague  loneliness.  Then  she  gathered  up 
her  papers  and  walked  pensively  home- 
ward. 

Howard  returned  from  town  the  next 
afternoon  in  a  fever  of  unrest.  Casting 
politeness  to  the  winds,  he  spent  a  scam 
half-hour  with  the  Judge  and  then  ran 
down  through  the  meadow  path.  As  he 
neared  the  great  fallen  tree  and  saw  no 
feign  of  Sylvia  he  was  seized  by  the  fear 
that  she  had  resented  his  defection  of  the 
previous  day.  This  feeling  was  augment- 
ed by  the  lonesome,  slowly  passing  min- 
utes until  he  became  frankly  miserable. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  seeking  her  at 
the  house  when  she  appeared.  Down  the 
path  she  came,  a  radiant  figure  with  the 
westering  sun  spilling  its  gold  lavishly 
about  her. 

_He  sprang  toward  her,  the  gladness  in 
his  eyes  proclaiming  his  welcome.    "You 


bit  of  light!"  he  cried.  "How  I  missed 
you  yesterday !" 

"I  rather  think  I  missed  you  too,"  said 
Sylvia,  demurely.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
bis  arm.  "Were  you  ill?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

Howard's  heart  leaped  at  the  solicitude 
in  her  tone.  Fumbling  clumsily  in  his 
pocket  he  brought  forth  a  glorious,  glow- 
ing object.  He  gazed  at  it  in  embarrass- 
ment for  a  long  moment  and  then  sudden- 
ly slipped  it  on  Sylvia's  finger. 

She  gasped  in  sheer  amazement.  "Why 
— why  it's  a  real  diamond."  she  exclaim- 
ed. 

He  laughed  happily — boyishly.  "A 
real  diamond,  symbolizing  a  real  love, 
Sweetheart." 

She  sat  dazedly  regarding  the  gem, 
flashing  back  the  glory  of  the  level  sun- 
beams. 

"You  will  let  it  remain,  Editha?  Oh 
hang  it — I  prefer  'Sylvia.'  You  will  wear 
it,  Sylvia?" 

She  tried  vainly  to  recall  her  mind  to 
Chapter  IV.  Something  was  wrong. 
Diamond  rings  were  out  of  place  in  Chap- 
ters IV  or  V  or  even  VI.  Somehow,  she 
wasn't  as  unhappy  about  it  all,  as  an 
author,  deeply  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  plot,  should  have  been.  More- 
over, this  was  real ;  the  rest,  an  unreality. 
Suddenly,  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  of  how 
much  more  value  was  the  actual  than  the 
fictitious. 

She  looked  long  at  the  ring  which  seem- 
ed to  claim  her  as  its  own,  and  then  swift- 
ly raised  her  eyes  to  Howard's. 

"Ye.«,"  she  said,  happily,  "Yes,  I'll 
wear  it." 

The  best-seller  was  never  written — by 
Sylvia — but  neither  was  her  life  blasted 
in  spite  of  her  former  presentiment. 


The  Woman's  Institutes 
of  Ontario 


By 


Geo.  A.  Putnam,^Supt.  of  Institutes,  Toronto 


Note. — The  wovien  of  the  farm  are  the  ones  who  'particularly 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  the  drift  to  the  cities.  Yet 
it  is  to  the  "la  femme"  in  the  case,  as  the  French  say,  that  they 
look  for  the  solution  of  any  mystery.  The  case  holds  good  in 
social  farm  betterment.  The  author,  Mr.  Putnam,  is  one  whose 
work  in  Ontario  will  be  a  lasting  memorial. — Editor. 


LITTLE  did  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  first  Wo- 
men's Institute,  as  an  offshoot  or 
development  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  at 
Stoney  Creek,  fifteen  years  ago  in  Febru- 
ary coming,  hope  or  dream  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  what  has  grown  into  a  band 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  societies, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  women,  and  which  is  destined 
to  extend  and  expand  both  in  numbers 
and  efiiciency  until  it  becomes,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  already,  the  most  potent  influence 
in  the  Province  towards  better  living  in 
its  fullest  and  broadest  sense. 

You  ask  what  is  a  Women's  Institute? 
It  is  a  band  of  women,  in  most  cases  cov- 
ering quite  a  limited  territory,  a  few 
square  miles,  organized  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  taken  from 
"The  Rules  and  Regulations." 

"The  object  of  Women's  Institutes 
shall  be  ""he  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  domestic  economy, 
including     household     architecture, 


with  special  attention  to  home  sani- 
tation; a  better  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  hygienic  value  of 
foods,  clothing  and  fuel,  and  a  more 
scientific  care  and  training  of  child- 
ren, with  a  view  to  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  the  health  and  mor- 
als of  our  people;  or  the  carrying  of 
any  line  of  work  which  has  for  its 
objects  the  uplifting  of  the  home  or 
the  betterment  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding community  life.  The 
motto  adopted  by  the  organization 
conveys  in  a  word  its  lofty  objects — 
'For  Home  and  Country.' 

"All  institutes  organized  under  the 
act  shall  be  strictly  non-partizan  and 
non-sectarian  in  every  phase  of  their 
work,  and  no  institute  shall  be  ope- 
rated in  the  interest  of  any  party, 
sect  or  society,  but  for  the  equal  good 
of  all  citizens. 

"No  subject  shall  be  presented  at 
an  institute  meeting,  or  discussion  al- 
lowed, of  a  political  or  sectarian 
nature. 
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Interior  of  storage  pantry,   showing  shopping  lists,    bills,    etc.,    kept    on    the    door. 

"The  fathers  and  sons  have  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  gaining 
knowledge  bearing  upon  their  busi- 
ness. For  over  thirty-five  years  they 
have  had  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  Farmers'  Institutes  were  es- 
tablished twenty-six  years  ago.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  and  much 
regret  that  the  work  of  the  women 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  was 
practically  overlooked  in  this  edu- 
cational campaign.  In  many  sections 
of  the  Province  the  women  have 
from  the  time  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
were  organized  attended  the  evening 
sessions,   and  have  from  the  begin- 


"All  sects,  classes  and  nationalities 
meet  in  the  institute  campaign  on  a 
common  ground  for  mutual  benefit 
and  general  advancement  in  those 
things  which  are  most  worth  while 
in  our  everyday  life. 

"The  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  practical  operations 
of  the  farm  and  the  interchange  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the  practical  .ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  successful 
farmers,  have  materially  increased 
the  returns  from  the  farms  of  the  pro- 
vince. 
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wiiitei's  develop   lienltliy.   robust 
lives  where  reason  and  good  sense 
prevail. 

ning  received  more  or    less    benefit 
from   the   addresses   and    discussions 
on   fruit  growing,   dairying,   poultry- 
raising  and  other  branches  of  farm 
work  in  which  they  took  some  part, 
but   there   was   no   special   provision 
made    for    giving    them    instruction 
along  the  lines  directly  bearing  upon 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them  as 
mothers  and  home-makers." 
Since   the   establishment   of   Women's 
In.stitutes  the  interests  of  the  womciu   in 
these  matters  have  been  looked  to  in  a 
limited  way.     With   the    machinery    at 
hand,  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  the  lec- 
turers and  workers  available,  rapid  pro- 
gress could   not  be  looked   for.      By   the 
holding  of  monthly  meetings  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  societies,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  branches  in  an  electoral  dis- 
trict into  a  district  society,  and  by  unify- 
ing the  work  of  the  whole  province  so  far 
as  pos.sible  by  a  general  direction  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  been 
able   to  accomplish   a  few  things  which 


have  already  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  home  and  community  life  of  the 
province.  In  the  early  days  of  the  In- 
stitute the  work  was  largely  confined  to 
foods  and  food  values,  methods  of  work  in 
the  home,  exchange  of  recipes,  healthful 
sociability,  encouragement  of  better  and 
wider  reading,  etc. 

INFLUENCE    FELT   AT    HOME. 

Later,  the  influence  of  the  institute 
upon  the  mother  and  daughter  of  the 
home  began  to  be  felt  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  father  and  son 
had  observed  greater  efficiency  in  provid- 
ing for  the  physical  wants  of  the  house- 
hold and  this  with  less  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible.  Encouragement  was 
given  by  the  mother  and  daughter  to  the 
introduction  of  more  and  better  reading 
in  the  home,  color  effects  were  studied, 
house  and  garden  plants  ititroduced,  the 
small  fruits  and  vegetable  garden  made  of 
greater  value,  the  "parlor"  has  been  trans- 
formed for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the 
whole  household  at  all  times,  rather 
than  a  place  in  which  to  receive 
"company."  Household  and  family 
matters  were  not  to  mark  the  limit 
of  the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  excellent 
band  of  Ontario  women  who  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  an  organization 
which  has  for  its  motto  "For  Home  and 
Country."  They  have  gone  beyond  the 
kitchen,  living  room  and  parlor,  and  made 
their  influence  felt  in  those  matters  which 
are  of  interest  to  and  concern  the  com- 
munity. Local  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  sanitation  of  the  public  school 
has  been  looked  into  and  dealt  with,  the 
methods  of  combating  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  have  been  studied,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  many  communities 
has  been  improved;  civic  improvement, 
such  as  street  lighting,  better  sidewalks, 
public  hygiene,  water  supply,  have  com- 
manded their  attention:  rest  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  women  of  the  town  or  vil- 
lage as  well  as  those  who  drive  in  from  the 
country,  have  been  established. 

The  field  of  operations  of  a  society 
which  has  for  its  legitimate  field  all  mat- 
ters which  touch  home  and  community 
life  is  practicallv  unlimited,  and  plans  are 
already  made  for  aggressive  work  along 
lines  which  have  not  as  yet  received  much 
attention. 
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THESE     SUBJECTS     ARE     PRACTICAL. 

The  institute  has  already  dealt  quite  ex- 
haustively with  the  following  lines  in  so 
far  as  occasional  lectures  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  limited  number  of  reports  and 
bulletins  will  enable  one  to  deal  with  a 
topic : 

Food  values:  Comparative  nutri- 
tive value  of  our  common  foodstuffs, 
together  with  directions  for  preparing 
and  cooking  the  same. 

The  value,  uses  and  methods  of 
preparing  fruits,  vegetables  and 
honey. 

The  care  of  the  teeth. 

Milk — care,  uses,  food  value. 

Bacterial  life  as  applied  to  house- 
hold science. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  infants. 

Home  nursing,  emergency  treat- 
ment. 

Prevention  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Choice  and  general  care  of  house- 
hold goods  and  equipment. 

LABOR-SAVING    DEVICES. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  some  of  these  things,  and  to 
also  reach  out  and  grapple  with  other 
things  of  great  importance  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  communitv.     Aniono;  these 


we  may  mention  labor  saving  devices  and 
conveniences,  and  the  most  important 
among  these  is  that  the  woman  be  pro- 
perly trained  in  planning  her  work  and 
in  the  use  of  utensils  at  hand. 

House  planning  and  remodelling. 

Water  supply  and  disposal  of 
waste. 

Home  nursing. 

The  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
home. 

Life  problems  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  marked  benefits  accruing  to  the 
home-makers  and  those  dependent  upon 
them,  through  the  establishment  of  Wo- 
men's Institutes  is  a  justification  for  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  these  In- 
stitues.  The  statement  is  often  made  that 
we  already  have  a  sufficient  variety  and 
number  of  organizations  for  women.  This 
is  probablv  more  true  of  the  town  and  citv 
than  of  the  country.  No  other  organiza- 
tion, however,  seems  to  fill  the  place  which 
u-„  Women's  Institute  occupies  in  the 
lives  of  its  members.  The  advantages  of 
the  Institute  and  the  general  and  deep  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  its  members  are 
a  justification  of  its  establishment  in  all 
country  districts  and  in  many  of  the 
towns. 


str.Ttive  of  the  large  number   of   monthly  meetings  of  Women's  Institutes  held  through- 
out  the  province. 
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An   example  of  what   may   be   done  to   facilitate  the  routine  of  wasl; 
(2    decks)    and   hinged    shelf   near   sink. 


BEYOND    BUT    NOT    ABOVE. 

If  our  organization  has  done  nothing 
else,  it  has  taken  the  women  beyond, 
])ut  not  above,  those  things  which  concern 
the  everyday  routine  of  the  home.  Due 
prominence  has  been  given  to  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  come  to  every 
woman  who  is  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  a  household.  The  field  of  useful- 
ness is  unlimited. 

The  women  of  the  institute  have  not 
only  further  perfected  themselves  during 
recent  years  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  race,  but  have  used  their  influence 
and  have  done  their  part  to  satisfy  the 
desires  for  better  intellectual  and  social 
advantages  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
morals  throughout  rural  Ontario.  The 
highest  ideals  of  womanhood  are  the 
same  wherever  true  womanliness  exists, 
and  as  the  women  have  stood  true  to  those 
ideals  for  themselves  and  for  the  nation 
they  have  been  drawn  closer  together  in 
an  ever  strengthening  band  of  common 
endeavor. 


The  woman  who  has  been  active  in  On- 
tario Women's  Institutes,  no  matter  where 
she  goes,  carries  that  something  which  im- 
pels her  to  tell,  her  new  associates  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  and  given  throup-h  the 
Women's  Institutes.  In  British  Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  from  across  the 
line,  word  comes  telling  of  the  formation 
of  institutes  or  the  deep  interest  which 
the  women  show  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

The  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  have 
not  sought  for  publicity  or  done  that 
which  is  sensational  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tracting attention.  Their  aim  has  been 
to  make  the  lives  of  the  lonely  and  isolat- 
ed brighter,  to  spread  the  gospel  of  right 
living,  physically  and  morally,  which  we 
are  pleased  to  say  exists  so  generally 
among  Canadians. 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING     FOR     GIRLS. 

Not  content  with  covering  a  large  field 
in  a  more  or  less  superficial  way  the  in- 
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stitutes  have  been  asking  for  several  years 
what  can  be  done  to  give  the  women  and 
girls  of  our  rural  districts  the  advantage 
of  systematic  instruction  along  some  line 
of  domestic  economy.  At  tlie  annual  con- 
vention of  1910  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
Department  as  to  ways  and  means  where- 
by some  systematic  form  of  instruction 
could  be  given  to  a  group  of  institutes. 
The  basis  upon  which  assistance  was  at 
first  offered  made  the  instruction  rather 
more  costly  than  was  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  the  institutes.  We  then  made 
the  offer  more  liberal,  and  are  pleased  to 
state  that  we  now  have  a  group  of  six  in- 
stitutes in  the  Haldimand  and  Norfolk 
district  which  are  receiving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures from  a  well  qualified  and  specially 
trained  teacher.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  fifteen  weeks,  each  centre  receiv- 
ing one  lecture  each  week.  The  ground 
covered  is  indicated  by  the  following  lists 
of  lectures: — 

1.  Fruits,  fresh  and  dry;  preserving  of 
fruits. 

2.  Vegetables,  fresh  and  dry;  care  of 
vegetables. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
fish. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13, 
14 


Milk,  soups  and  puddings. 

Cereals,  cheese. 

Eggs,  gelatine  dishes. 

Tender  meats  and  tough  meats. 

Substitutes  for  meat — nuts,  beans, 


Baking  powder  or  quick  bread. 
Yeast  breads  and  fancy  breads. 
Cake  and  little  cakes. 
Puddings  and  desserts. 
Salads. 
Poultry. 

Invalid  cookery — liquid  diet,  semi- 
solid, etc. 

15.     Frozen  dishes. 

The  average  attendance  at  these  classes 
is  over  forty,  and  in  addition  at  three  of 
the  places  concerned  evening  lessons  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  shop,  office  and 
schoolgirls  who  cannot  attend  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  words  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  attended  these  classes 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  ne- 
cessary funds,  and  the  net  cost  would  be 
very  little,  to  establish  similar  work  in 
a  number  of  centres. 
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A   Sunday    school 


in    western    Ontario— the  type  of  young  woman  wlio  is  building  up 
our    country. 


zel  on    tlie  author's   table. 


Wych-Hazel 

By 
Winnifred  Cotter 


ONE  of  the  family  who  likes  to  go 
a-tramping  brought  home  a  great 
bunch  of  wych-hazel  the  other  day. 
It  seemed  to  have  incarnated  the  very 
spirit  of  October  sunshine  with  its  yellow- 
ing leaves  and  tiny  yellow-fringed  flow- 
ers. It  is  the  last  of  all  our  splendid  pro- 
cession of  bloom,  and  there  is  something 
so  specially  attractive  about  this  little  in- 
conspcious  late-comer  that  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  it  to  some  of  the  boy 
and  girl  readers  of  The  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine— particularly  the  girl  readers,  because 
they  are  less  apt  to  get  out  to  the  fields 
and  woods  to  see  things  for  themselves. 

Of  course  you  all  know  about  the  wych- 
hazel  liniment  that  is  so  grateful  to  bruises 


and  burns,  and  perhaps  remember  the 
pleasant  aromatic  odor  that  goes  with  it. 
My  sitting-room  smelled  exactly  the  same 
the  morning  after  the  wych-hazel  had 
been  brought  in.  I  snuffled  it  up  with  joy. 
Mohammed  had  come  to  the  mountain — 
a  bit  of  veritable  wild  nature  to  keep  me 
company  through  all  the  long  hours  of 
a  busy  day  of  care,  setting  thought  free 
every  now  and  then  to  wander  in  deep 
aisles  of  Autumn  splendor. 

Besides  being  pretty  and  poetical  and 
practically  useful,  wych-hazel  is  interest- 
ing as  an  example  of  one  of  the  many  in- 
genious devices  employed  by  the  plant 
world  in  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
immobility.     Fixed  forever  in  one  spot, 
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they  endeavor  to  set  free  their  progeny,  or 
at  least  to  send  it  as  far  from  the  parent 
soil  as  possible.  This  is  the  one  over- 
whelming difficulty  that  confronts  plant 
life,  how  to  gain  liberty.  The  little  walk- 
ing-fern has  settled  it  by  making  the  tip 
of  each  frond  the  possible  beginning  of 
another  root,  as  its  name  suggests.  Seed- 
bearing  plants  have  utilized  birds  and  in- 
sects and  wind  to  help  out  in  various 
ways.  Endlessly  varied  and  curious  are 
the  mechanisms  employed  to  this  end. 
Among  the  more  frequent  examples  are 
the  winged  seeds  of  the  maple,  the  hooks 
of  the  burr,  the  parachute  of  the  dande- 
lion, as  well  as  the  explosive  machines  of 
which  the  wych-  hazel  is  a  good  type. 
Many  seeds  are  sealed  in  indigestible  cases 
covered  with  luscious  flesh  to  attract  the 
birds,  who  thus  become  the  unconscious 
instruments  of  the  plant's  will. 

In  the  case  of  the  wych-hazel,  it  is  last 
year's  seeds  that  are  set  off  when  you 
bring  them  into  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  They  are  neatly  done  up  in  small 
cases  that  resist  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer,  while  the  fresh  bloom  is 
being  prepared,  set  free  only  in  the  dry 
air  of  the  following  autumn.  If  you  bring 
a  branch  into  the    house    vou    will  hear 


the  wee  things  popping  off — perhaps  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  to  futilely  lodge 
on  carpet  or  chair.  I  have  a  curious  seed 
pod  in  my  possession  (round  and  nearly 
as  large  a,s  the  palm  of  one's  hand)  which 
came  from  Jamaica,  and  is  designed  by 
nature  for  the  same  end.  It  goes  off  with 
a  report  like  a  pistol,  flinging  the  con- 
tents to  a  great  distance.  The  well-known 
snapdragon  is  similarly  designed.  In  the 
latter  the  spring  coils  up  with  a  sudden 
jerk  which  discharges  the  seed,  as  every 
country  lad  and  las.sie  knows.  It  is  one 
of  the  pretty  out-of-door  pastimes  to  pinch 
the  tip  of  the  tiny  green  pendant  pod  and 
scatter  the  seeds  within. 

It  isn't  too  late  yet  to  bring  in  a  branch 
of  wych-hazel.  When  you  hear  the  min- 
ute explosions  and  pick  up  the  glossy 
black  catapults  thrown,  your  thought  will 
be  lifted  away  from  the  common  world 
of  'use  and  wont'  into  consciousness  of  the 
vast  and  mysterious  forces  at  work  so  sil- 
ently all  about  us — that  underlying  in- 
sensible force  of  gravitation  holding  the 
universe  together,  and  that  other  power 
still  less  apprehendable  which  seeks  to 
overcome  it  by  constructing  through  slow 
ages  such  marvellous  mechanisms  as  the 
little  wvch -hazel  so  well  illustrates. 


Miss   Gertrude   Gray,   Toronto,   well    known 
Institute   circles    in    Canada  and    the 
United    States. 


Mrs.  D.  McTavisli,  Port  Elgin,  a  most  capable 
lecturer. 


Considering  Christmas 


By 
Dorothy  Wayne 


NoTL. — Farmer's  Magazine  always  welcomes  timely  articles  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  home.  Christmas  time  reminds  every- 
one of  the  chances  to  do  something  for  others.  The  author  herein 
shovjs  how  gifts  do  not  have  to  be  costly  nor  always  even  material. 
-  Editor. 


IT  is  becoming  fashionable  in  certain 
quarters  to  rather  deprecate  Christ-^ 
mas  giving.  There  is  no  doubt  plenty 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  momentous 
question.  Some  folks  cover  their  own  in- 
ertia by  having  "principles"  that  forbid 
making  themselves  trouble.  I  know  a 
dainty  damsel  who  last  year  boasted  that 
she  had  made  exactly  one  Christmas  pre- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  a  vortex,  if  we  recognize  it  as  such, 
and  in  this  day  of  easy  and  lavish  expen- 
ditures we  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
in  at  the  most  innocent-looking  spots. 

The  individual  printed  card  is  helping 
in  some  degree  to  solve  the  problem  en- 
tailed by  the  modern  habit  of  having  an 
unlimited  number  of  acquaintances  in- 
stead of  a  few  friends,  but  it  doesn't  cover 
all  cases,  nor  is  it  always  available.  More- 
over, we  shall  presently  see  that  when  the 
custom  becomes  too  universal,  it  will  not 
seem  exclusive  enough,  and  the  special 
gift  or  some  equivalent  will  again  resume 
sway. 

The  ideal  gift,  Christmas  or  other- 
wise, must  possess  three  outstanding 
attributes.  It  must  be  appropriate,  simple 
and  choice  of  its  kind.     That  is,   there 


must  be  care  and  thought  in  its  selection. 
It  must  bear  its  own  testimony  of  love. 
The  simpler  it  is,  oftentimes  the  better, 
especially  if  it  be  the  offering  of  a  young- 
er to  an  older  person. 

But  simplicity  is  not  so  easy  of  attain- 
ment as  may  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is 
the  result  of  care  and  restraint,  not  mere 
easy-goingness.  No  gift  is  worth  having 
that  does  not  carry  with  it  evidence  of  re- 
gard and  forethought,  and  its  value  to  the 
recipient  is  generally  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  self  put  into  it. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  made  most 
acceptable  and  effective  gifts  one  year  by 
inscribing  in  some  minute,  morocco-cov- 
ered booklets  selections  from  her  own  care- 
fully chosen  book  of  quotations.  The  cost 
was  practically  nothing,  the  originalitv  of 
the  idea  and  the  knowing  how  constituting 
the  worth. 

A  little  cotton  bag  of  nice  white  hick- 
ory-nuts, a  few  pretty  ears  of  parti-colored 
popcorn  fastened  together  by  the  braided 
husks,  a  sack  made  of  red  mosquito-net- 
ting, filled  with  pine  cones  and  tied  with 
green,  make  most  attractive  Christmas 
gifts  from  country  lad  or  lassie  to  city 
friends.     I  once  knew  a  country  girl  of 
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artistic  tastes  who  delighted  an  elderly 
friend  of  means  by  a  card  on  which  she 
had  put  a  design — an  anchor,  I  think  it 
was — in  tiny  bits  of  the  grey-green  lichen 
which  grows  so  liberally  on  fences  and 
tree-boles.  The  exquisite  crimson-tipped 
cups  peeped  out  here  and  there,  just  as 
in  nature.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  and 
quite  original,  and  was  shown  with  loving 
pride  for  many  a  day. 

Some  time  ago  I  instituted  what  has 
come  to  be  known  in  the  household  as 
"The  Gift  Box."  It  reposes  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  my  closet  and  receives  contri- 
butions from  time  to  time  of  a  very  varied 
nature.  Little  dainty  trifles  that  would 
otherwise  drift  about  uselessly  getting  soil- 
ed are  safely  tucked  away  there.  Books 
no  longer  required,  articles  picked  up  as 
opportunity  offers,  at  sales  or  elsewhere, 
are  at  hand  when  required.  There,  too, 
are  deposited  duplicated  presents  (I  once 
possessed  six  simultaneous  pairs  of  woolly 
bedroom  slippers — regarded  dubiously  as 
a  possible  testimony  to  advancing  years! 
— and  all  superfluities  which  fear  of  con- 
gestion prevents  me  from  assimilating, 
and  conscience  from  throwing  away. 

This  may  seem  too  heartless  and  whole- 
sale a  procedure.  It  isn't.  It  is  merely  a 
concession  to  the  times — a  life-saving  de- 
vice. It  has  a  double  office.  It  not  only 
proves  a  resource  in  emergencies,  but  it 
saves  from  the  scrap-heap  many  a  thing 
whose  sphere  of  usefulness  lies  further 
on. 

The  best  gifts  are  not  always  material. 
I  once  knew  a  little  dear  girl  of  twelve  or 
so,  who  on  her  mother's  birthday  made  the 
unique  gift  of  a  good  resolution.  She 
wrote  in  a  letter  in  a  few  simple  words,  the 
burden  of  which  were  that  she  was  going 
to  try  to  be  less  selfish.  Tears  were  in  that 
mother's  eyes  when  she  read  it.  Tears 
of  loving  pride  and  joy. 

A  friend  of  my  own  once  wrote  me 
that  she  had  put  aside  from  busy  cares  an 
hour  or  so  on  an  anniversary  day  of  mine 
for  enjoyment.  She  had  gone  for  a  walk, 
and  under  the  open  sky,  surrounded  by 
friendly  trees  and  flowers,  had  spent  a 
happy  season  of  reflection  and  refresh- 
ment. She  spoiled  it  by  no  other  token 
of  remembrance.  It  is  gifts  like  these 
that  are  valued  most  as  we  go  on  in  the 
great  journey,  when  immaterial  posses- 
sions begin  to  replace  the  material,  and 


our  spirits  are  attuned  to  intangible  har- 
monies. 

About  as  far  removed  from  this  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,  is  the  gift  I  once  saw 
perpetrated  of  a  miniature  rolling-pin 
covered  with  purple  velvet  and  adorned 
with  tinsel.  It  had  some  fictitious  end  in 
view  but  I  forget  what.  It  has  remained 
in  my  mind  as  an  example  for  all  time  of 
the  type  of  gift  —  too  frequent,  alas  — 
whicn  combines  the  ugly  and  the  futile. 
It  was  presented  to  a  dear  lady  with  wist- 
ful eyes  and  a  conscientious  soul,  who 
loyally  hung  it  on  her  bureau  and  tried 
to  be  grateful. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  of  my  own 
last  year's  offerings,  that  may  give  an 
idea  to  some  one  clever  with  her  fingers,  is 
a  cover  for  a  telephone  book.  It  is  made 
of  grass  cloth  such  as  is  used  for  interlin- 
ing in  coats,  and  is  painted  on  the  outside 
with  come  red  bells  and  green  flourishes. 
It  may  have  cost  ten  cents  and  an  hour's 
labor,  and  it  has  given  endless  satisfaction. 
The  'phone  book  from  being  an  unsightly 
object  with  its  curling  edges  on  my  table, 
has  become  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Another  new  idea  (to  me)  for  anyone 
who  uses  a  shuttle,  came  in  the  pretty 
guise  of  a  tiny  tatted  fichu  of  net  with  a 
little  border  of  scallops  and  a  clover-leaf 
scroll  at  the  end.  A  few  hours'  work 
would  suffice  to  make  it.  The  one  I  saw 
was  pastime  work  of  an  elderly  lady  who 
herself  designed  as  well  as  executed  the 
dainty  thing. 

The  pleasures  of  Christmas  were  pro- 
longed and  intensified  last  year  for  a  cer- 
tain small  girl  of  my  acquaintance  by  the 
device  of  an  aunt  with  whom  the  festive 
occasion  was  spent.  Some  of  the  presents 
were  hidden  about  the  room  where  their 
dispensing  took  place,  and  veiled  allusions 
to  their  whereabouts  in  off-hand  rhyme 
kept  things  lively.  It  was  a  great  hit. 
One  parcel  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a 
portiere  eluded  eager  eyes  for  many  a  day, 
proving  a  source  of  thrilling  enjoyment. 
It  was  the  same  young  lady  who  in  re- 
turning a  letter  of  thanks  for  a  gift  of 
money  said  it  was  all  right — she  liked  it 
just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  present. 

Whatever  the  gift,  make  sure  of  two 
things:  That  it  is  offered  in  presentable 
form,  and  that  it  embodies  some  real  im- 
pulse of  affection  or  regard.  One  doesn't 
need  to  go  to  extremes  with  tissue-paper 
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and  baby-ribbon  to  make  a  present  dainty, 
but  it  should  first,  as  a  German  friend 
of  mine  puts  it,  "go  through  the  eye." 
A  sprig  of  holly  tied  with  the  bow  that 
fastens  the  parcel,  adds  a  festive  touch, 
but  too  much  elaboration  savors  of  over- 
consciousness. 


As  for  the  other  attribute — the  spirit 
which  accompanies  a  gift — that  is  the 
most  important  o^  all.  The  real  gift  is 
from  within,  and  we  mustn't  let  the  vis- 
ible expression  outrun  it.  Convention  and 
the  Christmas  spirit  are  often  at  variance. 
If  one  must  be  sacrificed,  let  us  be  sure  it 
is  not  the  latter. 


Some  Gift  Suggestions 


A  pretty  cover  for  telephone-book  made  of 
grass-cloth  canvas  and  stencilled  (or  painted) 
with   red   bells  and  green   trimmings. 


SIMPLE    CHRISTMAS   GIFTS. 

1    Safety-pins  in  three  sizes  on  holly  ribbon. 

2.  A   dainty   muslin   twine   bag   stencilled   in 

soft  apricot  colors. 

3.  A  pen-wiper  in  green  suede  leather.     The 

pattern  is  cut  showing  black   beneath. 

4.  A  crochetted  bag  in  contrasting  colors. 

5.  A   unique   Christmas  card    designed   by   a 

London  artist.     A  pair  of  penguins  out- 
lined  in   ink. 


SOME  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 

Some  Christmas  Dollies 


10^ 


1.  A  Quaker  lady  needle-book.  The 
frame  is  made  of  stiff  drawing  paper  fold- 
ed with  leaves  of  white  flannel  ins)ide. 
The  figure  is  of  grey  silk  in  two  shades 
laid  on  flatly  and  glued  to  the  paper. 

2.  A  pair  of  woolly  twans,  ostensibly 
for  hair-pins  but  really  for  fun.  They 
are  made  of  white  and  violet  yarn  (one 
of  each)  simply  tied  as  in  illustration. 
The  features  are  indicated  by  black-head- 
ed pins.  Cost  about  three  cents  of  money, 
and  three  minutes  of  time. 

3.  A  pipestem  dame,  the  heel  of  the 
common  clay  pipe  doing  duty  as  her  nose. 
Eyes  and  mouth  are  put  on  with  pen  and 
ink.  A  muslin  cap  and  w^ooUen  shawl 
help  out  her  costume.  At  her  left  side 
hangs  a  black  silk  bag  of  shoe-buttons, 
and  on  her  apron,  inscribed  in  ink, 
she  gives  ;he  following  ac; -oi  nt  of  her- 
self: 

"My   name  is   Miss   Piper, 
I'm  not   a   pen-wiper, 
But  if  from  your  shoes 
Your   buttons   you  lose. 
Just  bring  them   to   me 
And   quiclily  you'll   see 
With    what    delight 
I'll  sew  them  on   tight." 


4.  A  match-scraper  in  burnt  wood.  A 
bit  of  sand-paper  is  under  the  little  lady's 
feet.  A  feiw  cents  will  cover  the  cost  of 
anv  of  these  dollies. 


Forcible  Entry 

A  Legend  of  an  Old  Toronto  House 


By 
B.  Maude 


NEARLY  fifty  years  ago  a  young  man 
left  Toronto  who  had  been  born  in 
the  little  town  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore, the  son  of  a  prominent  British  offi- 
cial of  the  time.  The  other  day  he  return- 
ed and  from  the  tangled  memories  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  unravelled 
many  a  curious  yarn.  Old  associations 
brought  to  his  mind  old  stories  forgotten 
by  all  save  a  few  old  people  like  himself. 

There  remained  little  enough  of  the 
town  he  had  known.  Here  and  there  he 
recognized  some  old  house  standing  for- 
lorn and  shabby,  desperately  trying  to  pre- 
serve its  residential  dignity  in  the  roaring 
shadow  of  factories  and  office  buildings. 

And  of  all  the  vanished  houses,  the  visi- 
tc-r  mourned  one  in  particular.  Where 
once  this  stately  house  had  stood  remote 
and  sheltered,  were  now  squeezed  together 
a  medley  of  factories,  stores,  churches  and 
grimy  dwellings, 

It  wa.-j  the  tale  of  the  burglarious  exploit; 
of  a  high  officer  of  the  law.  Of  how  the 
first  act  of  an  eminent  Canadian  lawyer 
on  being  raised  to  the  Bench  had  been  to 
break  and  enter  a  tenement  or  domicile. 
Of  how,  having  thus  taken  forcible  posses- 
sion thereof,  he  held  it  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  while,  at  his  demise  his  fam- 
ily continued  the  detainer  for  a  further 
quarter  of  a  century  and  eventually  dis- 
posed of  the  property  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. 

*     *     * 

In  1820,  the  Hon.  John  Henry  Dunn 
decided  to  build  himself  a  house.     It  was 


time,  he  thought,  that  he  had  a  dwelling 
v\orthy  of  his  position  as  Receiver  General 
of  Upper  Canada  and  in  which  his  charm- 
ing wife  could  entertain  fittingly  the  scan- 
ty but  select  society  of  Little  York.  In 
1811- — exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  he 
had  acquired  a  pleasant  plot  of  land  some 
distance  from  the  lake-front.  This  was 
bis  site.  To  the  west  lay  fields  and  wood- 
land with  the  flag  of  the  fort  fluttering  in 
the  middle  distance.  Ten  minutes  walk 
eastwards  along  Lot  street  brought  one  to 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  ground  was 
sfill  shaded  by  many  magnificent  surviv- 
ors of  the  original  forest  and  Mr.  Dunn 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  an  excellent  situation  for  his 
residence.  Plans  were  soon  drawn  out  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  masons  were  at 
work  and  John  Ross  was  busy  with  ham- 
mer and  saw. 

Meanwhile  a  young  lawyer  was  building 
up  an  excellent  practice  down  in  Cornwall. 
This  was  Archibald  Maclean.  In  1837  he 
was  raised  to  the  Bench ;  one  can  imagine 
his  family  remembering  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  the  young  Queen  by  the  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  life  of  their  father. 
Most  important  to  them,  perhaps,  was  the 
fact  that  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
meant  their  removal  from  quiet  Cornwall 
to  the  gay  metropolis. 

Gay  it  was  in  spite  of  its  size.  There 
were  the  officers  at  the  fort — ^dashing  fel- 
lows, the  life  and  soul  of  an  evening 
party  and  irresistible  in  their  brilliant 
uniforms.       There  were    half  a  hundred 
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hospitable  hostesses  whose  houses  were  al- 
ways open.  Dinners,  dances,  picnics, 
evening  parties — all  on  j oiliest  and 
friendliest  scale  imaginable. 

But  when  the  new  judge  came  to  Little 
York  this  erstwhile  centre  of  fashion  and 
gayety  was  shuttered  and  deserted.  Mrs. 
Dunn  had  died  two  years  before,  and  her 
husband,  utterly  disconsolate,  could  no 
longer  bear  to  live  in  the  place  where  they 
had  spent  so  many  happy  days.  With  his 
four  young  children  he  had  fled  from  the 
place  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  burial.  To 
him  the  house  was  now  a  tragedy,  and  he 
wished  to  see  no  more  of  it. 

So  for  two  years  the  house  had  remain- 
ed shuttered  and  closed,  brooding  in  the 
dark  shadows  of  its  elms  and  chestnuts. 
Weeds  choked  the  gravel  drive,  the  flowers 
in  the  beds  ran  to  seed,  the  wild  vine 
which  Mr.  Dunn  had  left  growing  close 
to  the  foundations,  clambered  higher  and 
higher  up  the  wall  and  flapped  its  broad 
leaves  against  the  upper  windows.  The 
roses  which  had  been  the  chief  pride  of 
Mrs.  Dunn  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  winter  frosts. 

Mr.  Justice  Maclean  came  up  from 
Cornwall  bag  and  baggage.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  comfortable  and  substantial 
house  and  now,  as  judge,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  find  an  even  more  comfort- 
able and  substantial  house  in  which  to  set- 
tle down  at  York.  But  houses  were  scarce. 
York  was  a  growing  town,  growing  nearly 
as  fast  as  Toronto  is  to-day,  and  there  were 
no  houses  available.  Mr.  Maclean  con- 
sulted all  his  friends  but  to  no  purpose. 
No  one  knew  of  a  house  available  fit  for 
the  judge  and  his  family  to  occupy. 
Things  were  getting  desperate.  Winter 
was  coming  on,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
judges  was  a  houseless  wanderer. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  somebody  re- 
membered the  old  Dunn  homestead. 
"Capital!"  cried  the  judge.  "Egad,  sir! 
that's  the  very  place!"  and  forthwith  he 
started  in  search  of  Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  not  to  be  found.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  where  he  had  gone.  In 
vain  the  judge  .scoured  York. 

The  friend  made  a  bold  suggestion. 
The  judge  shook  his  head,  pursed  his  lips 
and  scraped  a  legal  chin  between  a  reflect- 
ive thumb  and  forefinger. 

Yet — there  was  the  house,  empty.  It 
certainly  would  be  possible.     .     .     But, 


really!  most  high-handed  and  illegal. 
Still  Dunn  was  a  sensible  fellow  .  .  . 
Matters  could  be  arranged.  As  the  judge 
shook  hands  with  his  friend  his  lips  were 
set  in  resolution.  His  mind  was  made  up. 
He  would  commit  a  felony. 

That  very  afternoon  the  future  Chief 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  company  with 
a  blacksmith  or  some  other  accomplice  or 
divers  accomplices  unknown,  rustled 
through  the  autumn  leaves  to  the  locked 
and  shuttered  house.  A  vigorous  twist  of 
a  crowbar,  a  crack  of  breaking  metal,  and 
the  stout  lock  forebore  resistance.  The 
judge  had  broken  and  entered  and  taken 
forcible  possession  of  another  man's 
house — a  hanging  matter.  The  judge 
guiltily  moved  in  and  awaited  the  return 
of  Mr.  Dunn  with  conscience  quickened 
heart-beats. 

Some  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
that  return  occurred.  Tradition  says  that 
the  judge  enjoyed  possession  of  the  house 
for  several  years  during  which  time  all 
efforts  to  find  some  trace  of  its  owner  had 
been  fruitless.  One  day,  however,  Mr. 
Dunn  reappeared  in  Toronto  and  great 
was  his  surprise  when  his  friend  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Maclean  hastened  to  him  with  a  peni- 
tent confession  of  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer. 

At  first  Mr.  Dunn  was  inclined  to  be 
angry.  He  had  intended  that  the  house 
where  his  wife  had  lived  and  died  should 
remain  empty — a  melancholy  memorial 
to  his  great  grief.  In  the  first  outburst  of 
his  sorrow  he  had  determined  that  the  spot 
where  he  and  his  wife  had  lived  so  happily 
should  never  be  desecrated  to  the  use  of 
strangers. 

But  Maclean  was  no  stranger.  He  had 
been  a  welcome  guest  in  the  old  hou.se  on 
his  unfrequent  visits  to  Little  York — and 
now  fate  had  .seemingly  determined  that 
he  should  become  its  tenant.  Mr.  Dunn's 
annoyance  evaporated.  The  burglary 
was  forgiven  and  the  eminent  burglar  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

Still  there  was  one  point  on  which  Mr. 
Dunn  was  immovable — he  would  take  no 
money  for  the  place.  He  would  neither 
sell  the  place  nor  rent  it.  While  the  judge 
lived  there  he  must  be  his  guest,  a  non- 
paying  tenant.  No  amount  of  argument 
or  persuasion  would  shake  him ;  on  these 
terms  alone  would  he  consent  to  an  ar- 
rangement.   And  the  judge  lacking  abil- 
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ity  to  do  otherwise,  was  obliged  reluctant- 
ly to  consent. 

AVhile  the  judge's  family  was  growing 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  house 
they  had  come  to  look  upon  and  love  as 
their  home  and  the  judge  himself  was 
gathering  fresh  laurels  in  the  legal  world 
a  boy  was  being  educated  at  Upper  Can- 
ada College  who  was  destined  to  give  the 
homestead  some  little  claim  to  a  place  in 
Canadian  history.  This  was  Alexander, 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Dunn  who  was 
born  in  the  house  two  years  before  his 
mother's  death  and  who,  twenty  years 
after  the  judge  took  such  unconventional 
possession  of  his  birthplace,  was  a  dashing 
young  lieutenant  of  the  11th  Hussars  with 
the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 

To  him  upon  his  return  to  Canada  Mr. 
Justice  Maclean  renewed  the  offers  of  rent 
and  purchase  he  had  so  often  made  to  his 
father,  but  always  his  offers  were  laugh- 
ingly refused.  Nonsense!  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  place  was  his  already. 
The  Colonel  could  not  think  of  taking 
rent  and  his  father  never  wished  it  to  be 
sold.  Debt?  Not  at  all.  He  himself  was 
indebted  to  the  father  of  such  charming 
daughters. 

And  through  the  years  the  amicable 
argument  between  the  soldier  and  the  law- 
yer pursued  its  smiling  course,  the  judge 
insistent  and  the  Colonel  firm.  It  was 
still  in  progress  when  the  judge  reached 
the  culmination  of  his  honorable  career. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  Upper  Canada  and  a  year  later  was 
made  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

In  1865  the  Chief  Justice  died  and  his 
widow  and  seven  children  were  left  in  the 
old  house  they  had  inhabited  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  knew  of  course,  of 
their  father's  friendly  wrangles  with  Col. 
Dunn  and  with  his  father  before  him,  but 
by  this  time  the  legends  of  forcible  seiz- 
ure and  wrongful  possession  were  looked 
upon  more  as  an  amusing  fiction  than 
anything  else.  The  house  in  which  several 
of  them  had  been  born  and  in  which  all 
of  them  had  grown  up  they  regarded  as 
quite  naturally  and  inalienably  their  own 


property.  Colonel  Dunn  was  far  away  in 
India.  The  rest  of  his  family,  his  heirs 
at  his  death,  were  but  dimly  remembered. 
None  gave  the  ownership  of  the  property 
a  second  thought;  it  was  known  univer- 
sally as  "the  Maclean  Homestead" — 
"Hospitality  Hall." 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the 
Torontorian  from  whom  the  story  came 
recently,  left  the  city,  and  thus  they  re- 
mained for  nearly  ten  years.  About  1873 
there  came  to  him  a  rumor  that  the  Mac- 
leans had  had  some  trouble  over 
the  place,  which,  however,  had  bad 
a  successful  termination.  Two  men, 
the  rumor  ran.  named  Trout  and 
Lindsey,  professed  to  have  bought  the 
place  from  Col.  Dunn's  heirs  in  spite  of 
the  long  existing  understanding  that  if 
the  place  was  sold  at  any  time  the  Mac- 
leans should  have  first  option  on  it. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Maclean,  the  then  head  of 
the  family,  was  disappointed  and  indig- 
nant and  boldly  countered  this  sale  of  his 
old  home  to  strangers  by  laying  claim  to 
the  lands  by  right  of  possession.  His  suit 
was  successful  and  thus  at  last  by  "squat- 
ters' right"  the  Maclean  family  acquired 
a  legal  title  to  the  home.  Great  were  the 
rejoicings  of  the  friends  of  the  family  at 
this  rout  of  the  interlopers. 


Thus  ended  the  tale.  The  old  Tor- 
ontonian's  memory  and  knowledge  served 
him  no  further.  Of  the  history  of  the 
house  during  its  last  twenty  years  of  ex- 
istence enquiry  taught  him  a  little  more. 
By  degrees  the  fringes  of  the  property  had 
gone.  A  Methodist  Church  was  built  on 
the  potato  patch;  rows  of  houses  were 
erected  fronting  on  the  surrounding 
streets,  shutting  in  the  old  house  and  the 
remnant  of  its  garden:  in  1890  the  last  of 
the  Macleans  had  died  or  gone  away  and 
the  old  house  had  come  to  its  end. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  or  thereabouts 
he  was  told  the  property  had  fetched  at  its 
final  disposal  to  one  of  our  new  Cabinet 

Ministers.     Thirty  thousand  dollars 

Not  an  unprofitable  burglary! 


Thm  WEnngpair 


They  were  three  big  men  from,  of  and  in  and  over 
all  the  Earth, 
And  they  hurried  to  their  Mother  for  the  Season, 
For  the  time,  in  all  the  year  demanding  greeting. 
Love  and  Mirth, 
They  were  hasting,  tho'  they  scarcely  sensed  the 
reason ; 
'Twas  an  almost  primal  instinct  fetched  them  back 
beneath  the  roof 
For    Christmas — 'Way    from    scenery    ru^ 
wild. 
Just  the  call — whate'er  the  distance — 
Reaching  out  with  still  insistence — 
The  whisper  of  the  mother  for  her  child. 


Be  you  busy  in  the  city's  marts — or  ranching  in  the 
West- 
Be  you  lumbering  where  the  forest-monarch  lies. 
Or  searching  for  the  nugget — you  must  drop  the 
weary  quest. 
To  glimpse  again  the  love-light  in  the  eyes 
'Neath   the   mother's   fluttering   lashes — round   the 
"waiting-for-you"  lips. 
On  the  plucky  little  face  that  ever  smiled 
From  the  days  when  you — a  baby — 
Understood  more  clearly,  may  be. 
The  whisper  of  the  mother  to  her  child. 


That's  the  spirit  of  each  Christmas  since  the  morn 
when  Mary  held 
The  Saviour  of  the  World  to  loving  breast. 
The  Mother-Love  now  flowing  still,  as  on  the  day  it 
welled 
Unstinted  over  you — and  in  your  nest 
Of  arms  that  strained  you  closely,  giving  guard,  in 
sheer  content 
Of  weariness — to  All  Things  reconciled — 

When  the  passionate  clutch  that  caught  you, 
All  the  mystic  meanings  taught  you, 
Of  the  whisper  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

George  Trafford  Batty 
Toronto,  Xmas — 1911. 


A  Living  from  Poultry 


A  noted  American  expert  on  poultry  answers  a 
question  that  would  seem  to  discourage  poultry- 
men.  In  reality  it  is  hard  sense,  and  a  careful 
perusal  will  save  useless  expense.  The  farmer 
is  the  man  to  make  poultry  pay. 


"I  am  manager  of  a  large  wheat  ranch  at  pres- 
ent and  am  thinking  of  changing  my  occupation.  I 
have  always  had  a  liliing  for  poultry  and  have 
seventy-five  Barred  riymouth  Rocks  on  the  place 
now.  What  are  the  chances  of  making  more  than 
a  living  for  a  small  family  from  poultry  alone? 
What  branch  of  the  business  would  be  most  suc- 
cessful, chickens  for  meat  or  eggs?  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  profitable  to  take  a  contract  to  supply 
fresh  eggs  to  a  railro;ul  for  dining  car  use?  I  do  not 
know  where  they  secure  their  supply  of  eggs.  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  work  up  a  private  city  trade 
for  individuals  or  large  hotels?  How  many  fowls 
can  a  man  attend  to  properly,  giving  them  his  whole 
time?  How  many  can  be  kept  on  an  acre,  counting 
on  getting  feed  from  other  land,  except  what  little 
green  feed  grows  in  the  pens?  I  would  like  to 
build  up  a  business  large  enough  to  keep  several 
people  busy  the  year  around.  I  have  never  been  on 
a  large  poultry  farm  as  they  always  seem  to  be 
where  I  am  not,  but  I  would  visit  and  likely  work 
on  some  farm  before  starting  myself.  I  would  likely 
start  near  some  large  city  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington." 

*  *  * 

"Here  are  enough  questions  to  fill  a  book  with 
the  answers  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  could 
answer  all  of  them  by  using  just  five  words  and  my 
selec-tion  of  words  would  be:  Stick  to  the  wheat 
ranch.  His  chances  of  making  more  than  a  living  for 
a  small  family  by  going  into  the  poultry  business 
would  be  about  one  in  500.  This  correspondent 
comes  very  near  to  hitting  a  large  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  when  he  says  the  big  poultry  establish- 
ments always  seem  to  be  where  he  is  not.  They 
are  located  in  the  same  position  for  almost  every- 
body else.  The  really  big  poultry  ranches  in  this 
country  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  without 
using  all  of  them.  There  have  been  so  many  big 
stories  told  about  the  money  that  may  be  made 
from  the  poultry  business  that  it  is  no  wonder  many 
are  planning  to  raise  poultry  for  a  living  and  thus 
get  rid  of  hard  work.  For  every  poultry-keeper 
v/ho  makes  a  living  from  his  fowls  there  are  thous- 
ands who  keep  poultry  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
work,  and  these  last  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
most   profit  from   the   business   of   keeping   hens. 

"It  has  been  a  part  of  my  business  for  a  good 
many  years  to  see  for  myself  the  poultry  plants  of 
this  coutry  and  I  can  call  to  mind  less  than  half 
a  dozen  who  have  made  a  success  of  poultry  breed- 
ing alone.  We  have  some  rather  extensive  poultry 
breeders  in  this  country  but  nearly  every  one  of 
them  has  some  other  business  to  help  out.  I  am 
now  talking  about  market  poultry  breeders.  There 
are  quite  a  few  fanciers,  who  breed  poultry  to  sell 
at  high  prices  for  breeding  purposes,  who  have 
made  money,  but  for  every  one  of  these  there  are 
hundreds  who  have  tried  the  fancy  business  and 
failed.  I  was  once  in  company  with  several  other 
editors  of  poultry  magazines  and  we  fell  to  talking 
shop.  One  of  the  oldest  remarked  that  he  had  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  get  as  large  advertisements  as 
possible  from  his  advertisers  as  the  average  fancier 
lasted  only  about  two  years.  Another  one  said  at  a 
banquet  that  the  usual  rule  with  poultry  fanciers 
was  to  spend  all  their  money  the  first  year,  live  on 
their  credit  the  second  year  and  then  quit. 
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"Once  in  a  while  some  one  with  special  ability  in 
this  line  builds  up  a  nice  private  trade  with  indi- 
viduals, hotels  or  restaurants,  or  even  gets  a  con- 
tract with  a  dining  car  or  railway  restaurant  ser- 
vice, and  makes  a  nice  thing  producing  eggs,  but 
this  requires  special  business  capacity  and  not 
every  one  can  make  such  arrangements.  I  believe 
poultry  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  kind  of 
live  stock  but  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  used  as  a 
side-line  than  as  an  exclusive  business.  Around 
I'etaluma,  Cal.,  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
make  poultry-raising  almost  their  exclusive  business. 
If  it  were  as  profitable  as  some  of  the  magazine 
writers  claim,  it  would  seem  that  once  in  a  while 
some  one  with  a  genius  for  making  money  would 
get  immensely  rich  in  this  district.  I  have  ridden 
all  over  this  district  day  after  day  and  I  found  that 
most  of  the  poultrymen  who  help  make  up  the  big 
aggregate  of  egg- production  which  has  given  Peta- 
luma  the  name  of  the  Egg  City,  live  very  modestly, 
and  only  the  other  day  one  of  the  best  of  them  had 
a  letter  in  a  local  paper  saying  that  at  present  prices 
it  was  impossible  for  the  poultryman  to  live  and 
keep  his  feed  bills  paid. 

"The  man  who  takes  care  of  a  thousann  hens  is 
going  to  work  from  morning  until  night  seven  days 
in  the  week,  every  week  in  the  year.  I  have  visited 
a  place  near  New  York  where  a  man  had  nearly  400 
chickens  on  one-third  of  an  acre  of  ground  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  all  of  them  healthy,  but  he  paid 
a  man  $40  a  month  to  take  care  of  those  chickens, 
boarding  him  into  tlie  bargain,  so  it  cost  him  .$1.20 
a  year  just  for  the  help  to  take  care  for  each  bird 
not  counting  other  expenses.  He  was  a  rich  man 
with  a  hobby  and  was  simply  trying  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  One  hundred  chickens  on  an  acre  is 
enough,  although  five  times  as  many  may  be  kept 
in  that  area,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  the  most 
careful  way,  and  this  increases  the  expenses.  I  do 
not  like  to  write  discouragingly  about  the  poultry 
business  but  my  experience  has  lasted  too  many 
years  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  as  an  exclusive 
business  it  is  good  for  one  who  never  has  had  ex- 
perience with  large  numbers  of  fowls.  The  only 
way  to  build  up  a  large  business  is  to  begin  with  a 
small  one  and  increase  it  as  the  profits  permit.  In 
this  way  the  operator  learns  his  individual  limit, 
for  when  the  profits  disappear  he  will  know  it  Is 
time  to  quit. 

"I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  length  because  I 
want  to  put  myself  definitely  on  record  as  refusing 
to  be  a  party  to  false  hopes,  such  as  are  raised  by 
academic  writers  in  the  popular  magazines  who 
sit  down  and  figure  that  hens  producing  200  eggs 
in  a  year  will  return  a  profit  of  $3  each  to  their 
owners,  counting  eggs  at  50  cents  a  dozen  and  wheat 
at  25  cents  a  bushel,  if  they  could  get  buildings  and 
help  for  nothing.  It  is  just  such  stories  that  make 
trouble  for  those  who  know  that  poultry  keeping  is 
real  work  and  that  the  profits  often  disappear  in  a 
most  mysterious  way.  The  farmer  who  keeps  from 
100  to  300  chickens  as  a  part  of  his  regular  farm 
work  is  the  one  who  makes  money  out  of  the  poul- 
try business  because  he  raises  his  own  grain  and 
his  children  or  women  folk  raise  the  chickens  anf" 
feed  the  hens  at  no  cost  for  wages." 


SOME  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 
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Gift  Suggestions  for  Men 


Hair  Brushes 
Leather  Case. 


atch  the  Ties. 
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Some  Ideas  in  Millinery 


Jkdiiiiii-sizcd    h:it   of   plush     in     two     tones   of 
musttird    sh;ule. 
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Afternoon    model    of   pale    blue    shot   silk   and 
gold    uet   with  flower    trimmings. 
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Pretty  Dress  Effects 
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Dress   of  satin   duchesse,   trimmed   with   heavy- 
satin   cord   and  fringe.     The  collar   and 
sleeve  of  heavy  crochet  lace. 


of   bordered   ehitt'uu   uud  satin,   show- 
ing new  tunic  bib  and  jumper  ideas. 
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Latest   Ideas   in   Skirts 


On   the   left,    a   high-waist   model  with   tablier 

tunic.    Skirts  of  this  type  are  ofteu  of  two 

fabrics,  generally  cloth  and  satin.  The 

other   skirt   is    of   reversible   cloth. 

Note    the    tailored    points    that 

finish  the  tunic  effect.  This 

Is  a  new  feature. 


On   the  left  is    a    skirt    of    striped    tweed    i 

wrapped-over  effect,  showing  filled-in  slash 

and   lines    of    covered     buttons.      The 

other   skirt    shows    slashed    tablier 

tunic  and  two  new  wide  tucked 


Our  Pattern  Department 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Note— To  the  woman  sending  in  one  new  subscription  to 
"  Farmer's  Magazine  "  for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


GIRL'S    SAILOR    DRESS. 

The  real  sailor  dress  is  always  slipped  on  over 
the  head  and  the  shoulder  seam  comes  far  down  on 
the  arm.  Both  these  features  are  found  in  the  dress 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

The  yoke  is  so  deep  that  it  is  almost  a  waist  and 
below  it  the  material  is  pleated  near  the  shoulders, 
while  it  is  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  back. 

For  a  school  dress,  serge  or  cheviot  will  make 
up  nicely  in  this  style  and  for  other  occasions,  linen, 
gingham   and    pongee   silk   can    be   used. 

The  pattern  5352  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%   yards   of  44-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the   office   of  this   paper. 


MISSES'   APRON. 

4850 — This  apron  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  in  the 
larger  sizes  it  has  a  short  dart  under  the  arm.  It 
can   be   made  of  gingham,   lawn   or  crossbar  muslin. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  16  years.  Medium 
size    requires   2    yards    of   27-inch    material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this   paper. 
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LADIES'    SHIRRED    GIRDLE    WITH    SASH. 


What  woman  does  not  cmve  the  attractive  dress 
accessories  as  she  sees  them  displayed  in  the  shops'/ 
Many  of  them  may  he  made  at  home,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  can,  for  the  high  price  charged  would  bar 
many  women  from  owning  them.  A  woman  handy 
with  her  needle  and  having  a  good  pattern  may 
make  any  of  these  articles  at  small  cost.  The  set 
shown  is  a  good  example.  The  fitted  foundation 
is  in  eight  gores  and  the  shirred  girdle  is  put  over 
it  and  the  sash  attached  to  the  back.  Wide  ribbon, 
silk  or  satin  are  used,  or  the  material  from  which 
the  dress  is  made,  providing  it  is  of  the  soft  var- 
iety. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes,  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Size  24  requires  1%  yards  of  24-inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents    to   the   office   of  this    paper. 


LADIES'    COLLARS. 

This  season,  many  fancy  collars  are  being  worn 
not  only  with  shirt  waists,  but  also  with  jackets. 
These  are  usually  made  of  lawn,  with  lace  insertion, 
but  they  are  also  fashioned  of  linen,  hand  embroid- 
ered and   of  silk  also  embroidered. 


The   four   styles  which   we   illustrate   are   all   good 
and   may   be  used   for  either  dress  or  coat. 

The  pattern  4589  is  cut  in  sizes  12%  to  14%  inches, 
neck  measure,  corresponding  to  32  to  40  inch  bust 
measure.  To  make  the  collar  in  the  13%  inch  size 
will  require  for  Nos.  1  or  2,  %  yards  of  18-inch  all- 
over  or  %  yard  of  plain  36-inch  material  and  2  yards 
of  edging  and  3  medallions.  For  the  coat  set  No.  3, 
1  yard  of  material  30  inches  wide  will  be  needed. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the  office   of  this    paper. 


MISSES'    COAT. 

5377 — The  fronts  are  plain  and  have  no  darts  or 
seams.  In  like  manner  the  back  forms  a  single 
panel  with  the  side  back  seams,  which  end  at  the 
armhole.     At  the  neck  there  is  a  shawl  collar,  taper- 
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ing  to  a  point  down  in  front,  where  the  jacket 
closes  by  means  of  a  single  button. 

Soft-finished  serge,  coat  cheviot,  diagonal,  satin 
and    pongee   will  make  up  smartly   in   this   model. 

Pattern  5377  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material, 
or   1%   yards  of  50-inch. 

Price  of   pattern   10  cents. 


INFANT'S   SET. 

4492 — This   set    of   baby    clothes   comprises   a   coat, 
ress    and   cap. 
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can   be  of  batiste,   lawn   or  cambric,  and   tbe 
silk   or   of   wash   material. 

The  pattern  4492  is  cut  in  one  size  only.  To  make 
the  coat  will  require  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material ; 
for  the  dress  21/2  yards  of  36-inch  material,  and  for 
the   cap    1/2    yard   24   or   more   inches  wide. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to   the   office  of   this    paper. 


BOYS'    SHORT    TROUSERS. 

We  show  herewith  a  design  which  is  simplicity 
itself.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  that  is  for  boys  from 
3  to  7  years,  inclusive,  the  pattern  does  not  provide 
any  fly  to  the  trousers,  but  in   the  larger  sizes,  from 


8  to  14  years,  it  gives  a  fly.  For  the  rest,  the  gar- 
ment is  too  ordinary  to  need  description.  It  has  all 
the  regular  parts  of  trousers,  including  pockets  at 
the  side  edges.  The  trousers  may  be  made  of  so 
little  material  that  often  there  is  enough  left  from 
some  tailor-made  dress  of  the  mother's  or  the  good 
parts   of  father's   worn   clothing. 

The  pattern  1230  is  cut  in  12  sizes  for  boys  from 
3  to  16  years.  To  make  them  in  the  10  year  size 
requires   1%   yards   of   material  27  inches   wide. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents    to   the   office   of  this    paper. 


A    FIFTEEX-GORED    SKIRT. 

4946— The  style  of  a  skirt  with  many  gores  is  be- 
yond dispute  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  adding  to 
the  seeming  slenderness  of  the  wearer.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  very  narrow  fabrics,  and  will  be  found  in- 
valuable  for   making  over   other  skirts. 

This  design  is  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  centre 
of  the  front  forms  a  panel,  slightly  narrower  at  the 
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top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  rest  of  the  skirt  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  very  small  tuck  at  each  seam,  turn- 
ing backward  and  stitched  down  part  of  its  length. 
In  the  back  there  is  a  reversed  box-pleat  and  here 
the   closing   is   placed   in    the   usual   manner. 

While  especially  good  for  narrow  materials,  such 
as  silk,  satin,  messaline  and  the  like,  this  model  Is 
also    suitable   for    panama,    cheviot,    etc. 

The  pattern  4946  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  10%  yards  of 
24-inch    material. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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MISSES'   PYJAMAS. 

This  garment  is  mafle  with  simps  to  cross  the 
shoulders  and  support  the  trousers,  while  the  jacket 
is  made  in  the  regulation  manner.  It  closes  in  front 
aud  may  have  a  collar  or  a  simple  stitched  finish 
as  preferred. 


broidery   for   trimming   are   the  usual   materials.     If 
the  hem  is  cut  off  and  the  petticoat  made  of  flannel 
the   edge  may   be   scolloped. 
The   pattern    is    cut  in    3   sizes,   2,   4   and   6   years. 


Madras,  cambric,  outing  flannel  and  pongee  silk 
are  the  materials  most  commonly  used  for  these 
garments. 

The  pattern  5291  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  requires  6%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the  office  of  this   paper. 


CHILDREN'S    UNDERWEAR    SET. 

This  little  set  Is  a  very  practical  one  and  at  the 
same  time  is  easy  to  make.  One  very  desirable  fea- 
ture is  the  straps  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  these  may  be  regulated  to 
any  desired  depth.  The  drawers  and  petticoat  may 
be  buttoned  to  the  waist  and  for  this  reason  the 
laundering  is  made  much  easier.  The  petticoat  is  in 
one  piece  and  gathered  to  a  band.  The  drawers  are 
in  two  pieces  and  the  underwaist  the  same.  Cam- 
bric,   nainsook    or    flannel,    with    insertion    and   em- 


Age  4  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
3%  yards  of  insertion  for  petticoat  and  drawers  to- 
gether; 1%  yards  of  36-inch  material  with  1  yard 
insertion  for  drawers  and  underwaist  together;  y2 
yard  of  36-inch  material  will  be  required  for  under- 
waist alone. 

The  above  pattern  can   be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the  office   of  this    paper. 


CHILDREN'S  UNDERWAIST. 

1610 — This  waist  is  one  that  may  be  used  as  a 
stay  or  corset  for  the  girls  that  require  such  a  gar- 
ment. The  waist  is  underlaid  with  strips  of  ma- 
terial   to    form   casings,    and    cord   or   whalebone   in- 


serted. The  garment  is  in  two  pieces,  consequently 
Is  not  difficult  to  make.  Cambric  or  jean  is  used 
fur    tliis   garment. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  eight  sizes.  2  to  9  years. 
Age  5   requires    %    yard    of  36-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10   cents   to   the   office   of  this   paper. 
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CHII^D'S    KOMPEBS. 

4867 — It  Las  become  a  fasbion  to  dress  children  in 
garments  which  allow  them  to  romp  and  play  in 
absolute  comfort  and  the  little  garment  known  as 
rompers  satisfies  every  demand  of  this  kind.  The 
rompers  illustrated  have  a  seam  down  the  centre 
of  the  front,  the  back  being  seamless  in  its  length, 
but  cut  across  at  the  waistline,  where  there  is  an 
opening  after  the  manner  used  in  making  under- 
ilrawers. 


4867 


The  sleeves  amount  to  nothing,  being  merely  caps, 
very  few  mothers  caring  to  use  the  long  sleeves  ex- 
cept in  the  coldest  of  weather.  The  opening  at  one 
side  of  the  front  makes  putting  the  rompers  on 
and    off   an    easy    matter. 

Serge,  cheviot,  gingham,  galatea,  etc.,  make  good 
rompers. 

The  pattern  4867  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%   yards   of  36-ineh   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this   paper. 


CHILD'S   LEGGINGS. 

Leggings  are  one  of  the  greatest  or  all  protections 
against  cold  and  that  a  child  can  have.  If  the  legs 
are  dry  and  warm  the  entire  circulation  is  apt  to  be 
good.     Where  there  is   snow  they   are  Indispensable. 

The  models  pictured  are  the  ordinary  shape,  like 
the  leg  and  are  cut  in  two  lengths,  buttoned  on  the 
outside  of  the  leg. 

These  may  be  made  of  leather,  of  bear  cloth,  of 
fleece   lined  Jersey   material,  etc. 

The  pattern,  5280,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  %  yard  of  54-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents    to    the  office   of  this   paper. 


MISSES'    SIX-GORE    SKIRT. 

5368 — This  pretty  skirt  may  be  made  with  the 
normal   or  the  high   waist  line,   as   preferred. 

The  front  of  the  skirt  forms  a  very  flat  panel  and 
the  back  is  arranged  in  like  manner.  The  sides 
are  of  the  ordinary  gore  style  and  fit  snugly  around 
the  body. 


A  discreet  use  of  braid  will  add  greatly  to  the 
style  of  this  skirt,  but  It  is  a  good  model  just  as 
it  is. 

Pattern  5368  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium   size   requires  2%  yards   of  44-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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Cruickston  Park  Farm,  Gait,  Ont.,  owned  by  Miss  K.  L.   Wilks 


Jottings   by  Grasmere 


On  the  Divide 


THE  month  of  December  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  in  most  of  our 
farm  operations  in  Canada.  The 
harvest  of  our  season's  growth  has  been 
about  completed.  The  busy  ingathering 
time  is  over.  We  look  back  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  not  previously  known,  on  our 
efforts  during  the  past  year.  We  know 
just  about  what  our  crops  have  done  for 
us.  In  our  barns  and  granaries  we  can 
safely  estimate  the  full  returns.  It  is, 
however,  the  turning  point  in  the  year, 
because  having  completed  the  year's  oper- 
ations we  begin  to  move  in  the  circle 
again  towards  the  production  of  another 
year.  Our  plans  are  in  the  formative 
period.  We  hash  and  re-hash  schemes 
for  next  year,  and  we  feel  somewhat  like 
the  man  who,  for  the  first  time,  stands 
on  the  Great  Divide  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  he  sees  on  one  side,  the 
springs  of  water  that  feed  the  Saskatche- 
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wan,  and  on  the  other,  the  streams  that 
trickle  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Fraser. 

Naturally  this  position  of  uncertainty 
would  lead  to  lonesomeness  and  disquiet- 
ude. But  all  things  are  well  balanced  in 
nature.  Joys  of  Christmas  come  during 
this  month  and  the  review  period  is  ting- 
ed with  that  anticipatory  hope  which  gives 
the  peculiar  color  to  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   It  is  a  month  of 


Farm  Poultry 

If  the  pullets  which  have  attained  the 
laying  size  and  age,  have  not  yet  begun 
to  produce  eggs,  it  might  be  well  to  begin 
to  feed  ground  bone,  wheat  and  barley. 
Some  claim  that  a  cake  composed  of  bran, 
corn  meal  and  whole  wheat,  an  equal 
amount  of  wheat  and  corn  meal  being 
used  with  twice  as  much  bran,  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  This  cake  should 
be  crumbled  and  fed  once  a  day.  There 
are  some  excellent  preparations  of  poultry 


ON  THE  FARM  IN  DECEMBER 
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food  on  the  market  and  it  might  be  well 
to  make  a  trial. 

A  liberal  amoimt  of  corn  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  it  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  grains.  Corn  is  fattening  but 
it  is  heating  as  well  and  gives  color  to  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs.  Small  potatoes  boiled 
make  a  good  feed  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Some  use  mustard  in  the  feed.  A  half 
spoonful  to  a  dozen  hens  once  a  week, 
will  stimulate  their  lajang  powers  without 
the  deranging  effects  upon  them,  that  the 
feeding  of  pepper  has. 

The  hens  must  be  kept  active  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  throwing  the  feed  in 
among  chaff  and  straw  so  that  the  hens 
have  to  scratch  for  it.  Above  all  be  sure 
that  the  roosting  pens  are  free  from 
draughts  and  dampness. 

Geese,  Ducks  and  Turkeys 

Geese,  ducks  and  turkeys  are  marketed 
generally  to  the  best  advantage  early  in 
the  month.  Good  prices  are  obtainable 
and  many  buyers  will  purchase  the  fowls 
with  their  feathers  on,  in  order  to  pack 
them  for  Christmas  trade.  The  large 
cities  of  Canada  are  now  consuming  a 
great  number  of  these.  It  is  essential  in 
shipping  dressed  fowl  that  they  put  up 
a  beautiful  appearance  and  are  well  pack- 
ed. In  this  regard  it  will  well  repay  any 
farmer  to  visit  the  fat  stock  shows  of  the 
country  dviring  the  month,  where  the 
methods  of  dressing  the  fowl  are  exhibit- 
ed. The  agi-icultural  stations  furnish  lit- 
erature on  this  question  for  the  asking. 

Clover  Threshing 

Alsike,  red,  and  alfalfa  clovers  are  gen- 
erally threshed  this  month.  They  thresh 
better  on  bright  cold  days.  All  three  of 
these  clovers  are  threshed  with  the  same 
machine.  The  blower  attachment  over- 
comes in  a  large  measure  the  dust  nuisance 
— a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  alsike 
clover  du.st  is  poisonous  to  a  great  many 
people.  The  seed  should  be  cleaned  in  the 
best  mill  obtainable.  The  bad  weed  seeds 
which  come  out  should  be  buried  or 
burned.  Timothy  seed  is  a  good  price 
this  year  and  many  farmers  have  thresh- 
ed good  yields.  The  price  is  as  high  now 
as  it  will  likely  go  this  winter. 


The  Summer  Wood 

Those  who  cut  wood  for  the  summer 
would  do  well  to  begin  operations  this 
month  in  the  wood-lot.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  cut  down  live  trees.  The  time  has 
passed  when  one  can  ruthlessly  destroy 
them.  There  is  generally  enough  dead 
and  fallen  timber  in  the  bush  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  moment.  This  fact  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  live 
tree  is  a  great  asset  and  the  time  is  com- 
ing in  Canada  when  more  regard  will  be 
had  for  such,  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  farmers  now.  It  might  be  well  to 
con.sider  replanting  some  waste  corner  of 
the  farm  to  forest. 

The  Farm  Meat  Bill 

In  many  districts  the  pigs  for  home 
consumption  are  slaughtered  and  cured 
this  month.  Although  this  custom  is  de- 
parted from  by  many  a  farmer,  yet  in 
many  instances,  the  killing  of  a  pig  or 
two  and  the  curing  of  the  hams  and  side 
pieces  as  well  as  the  rendering  of  the  fat 
and  the  making  of  sausages,  would  prove 
economical.  Beef  rings  operate  in  many 
localities,  an  animal  being  killed  every 
two  weeks.  Twenty  persons  generallv 
compose  the  ring,  each  supplying  an  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  good  method  and  ensures  to 
the  farmer  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  meat 
at  a  low  cost. 

Cattle  Feeding 

Cattle  which  are  feeding  in  the  stall 
should  be  allowed  out  door  exercise  daily. 
Especially  is  this  so,  this  month,  because 
the  change  from  out  door  life,  to  stall  life 
often  causes  the  animal  to  lose  weight. 
The  successful  feeder  watches  all  these 
little  things.  The  meal  ration  should  be 
introduced  .slowly  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  heavy  meal  ration  does  not 
mean  quick  gains.  As  the  animal  itself 
has  to  learn  to  assimilate  the  available 
food  economically.  Cattle  should  put  on 
a  pound  to  two  pounds  a  day  when  on  full 
feed.  The  man  with  the  weigh  scales  on 
the  farm,  and  every  farm  should  have 
one,  can  easily  learn  how  his  feeding  is 
bringing  results.  There  is  more  room  for 
science  in  the  feeding  barns  than  almost 
anywhere  else. 
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The    split-log    drag    has    done   good    service    in     keeping     country 

roads   passable  in   the  winter.    No  pathmaster  of  enterprise 

will   leave   roads    full   all  winter. 


Pig  Feeding 

The  farmers  of  Canada  are  not  yet 
scientific  pig  feeders.  If  we  visit  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  and  even  the  Old 
Country  farm  we  will  see  that  the  major- 
ity of  us  do  not  regard  pig  feeding  a 
serious  business.  We  throw  meal  into  the 
troughs  and  follow  it  with  butter-milk  or 
water  regularly  every  day  and  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  months  expect  to  get  200 
pounds  of  pork  at  seven  cents  a  pound. 
But  we  do  not  always  do  it,  and  many 
farmers  are  inclined  to  blame  others  for 
their  own  lack  of  enterprise  and  good 
sense  in  feeding.  There  is  no  more  in- 
teresting feeding  in  the  stables  than  the 
rearing  of  hogs  for  the  market.  They 
need  attention  and  will  respond  to  good 
treatment  every  time.  Give  them  lots  of 
good,  clean  straw,  keep  their  troughs  clean 
and  sweet,  change  the  feed  occasionally 
and  see  that  they  get  plenty  of  wood  ashes, 
sulphur  and  charcoal. 


Horse  Feeding 

Success  with  feeding  horses  lies  in  the 
man's  love  for  his  work  and  his  watching 
of  details.  Many  a  case  of  indigestion,  in- 
flammation and  colic  can  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  care  of  the  horse's  diet.  There  are 
little  signs  that  every  farmer  can  notice, 
which  will  warn  him  that  a  change  is 
needed,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  neglect 
these  warnings.  Do  not  let  your  idle 
horses  eat  too  much  timothy  hay.  Feed 
carrots,  or  molasses  meal  regularly.  Al- 
falfa and  clean  clover  hay  is  ideal.  Vary 
the  grain  feed  from  a  small  amount  to  a 
full  feed  according  as  your  animals  work. 
Especially  feed  well  the  little  colts.  Break 
them  to  the  halter  at  once  and  pay  some 
attention  to  their  feet.  Elbow  grease  ap- 
plied by  way  of  the  curry  comb,  saves 
many  a  dollar  in  feed  bills.  The  brood 
mare  must  have  exercise  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible,  good  airy,  but  not  draughty 
stalls,  and  plenty  of  roots  or  bran.  Any 
man  who  studies  his  horses  well,  and  has 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medi- 
cines will  by  his  preventive  measures, 
save  many  a  veterinary  bill. 
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Christmas  Giving 

Christmas  time  on  the  farm  is  redolent 
with  the  pent  up  glories  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years.  Its  spirit  is  one  of  un- 
selfishness. Gifts  are  given  to  others,  and 
in  this  gift-giving,  there  should  enter  good 
judgment  and  common  sense.  Giving 
that  expects  return,  is  no  giving.  It  is 
barter.  Only  love  can  prompt  one  to 
the  proper  methods.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  the  gift  carry  with  it  some  of  the 


home  associations  from  which  it  comes, 
if  possible. 

For  the  townsman,  a  gift  from  the  farm 
should  be  something  from  the  farm.  But 
no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down.  No  gift 
can  be  measured  by  its  pecuniary  value. 
Give  what  you  can  afford  to  give.  Give 
what  you  want  to  give.  Be  sure  that  the 
gift  will  not  injure  the  feelings  of  the 
recipient  in  any  way.  Receive  graciously 
whatever  is  given  you.  Above  all,  do  not 
make  fun  of  anything  you  may  receive; 
this  is  the  "outside  limit"  of  bad  taste. 


Many  a  farm  youngster  kr 


what  this  joy  means 
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The  Residual  Effects  of 
Fertilizers 

Extract  from  "  A  Farmer's  Field  Tests," 

By  B.  LESLIE  EMSLIE,  P.A.S.L,  F.C.S.,  CD. A. 

Author  of  "  Artificial  Fertilizers :  their  Nature  and  Use,"  etc. 


"The  Residual  Effects  of  Fertilizers 
seem  to  be  rarely  taken  into  consideration 
by  experimenters,  and  yet  how  important 
they  are,  a.s  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove. 
How  frequently  we  find  the  efficacy  of  a 
fertilizer  measured  only  by  the  results 
produced  in  the  season  of  its  application, 
whereas  if  means  were  taken  to  ascertain 
ics  after-effects,  it  w^ould  be  found  effect- 
ive for  at  least  three  subsequent  seasons. 
This  is  cetrtainly  true  of  the  mineral  fer- 


tilizers, although  not  in  the  case  of  Nitro- 
gen, which  gets  leached  out  of  the  top 
soil. 

Now,  the  "Agricultural  Holdings 
(Scotland)  Act,"  which  provides  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  be- 
ing paid  to  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  farm, 
assumes  in  its  scale  of  compensation  that 
fertilizer  materials  are  exhausted  at  the 
following  rate: — 


Fertilizer  Applied  Rate  of  Exhaustion 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  f  On  arable  land  entirely  exhausted  by 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  i    first  crop. 

all     Potash  (  On  arable  land,  half  exhausted  by  first 
J   crop  and  quarter  of  remainder  by  each 
I    succeeding  crop. 
On  arable  land,  one-third  exhausted  by 


Acid    Phosphate    and 
fertilizers. 


Basic  Slag. 
Dissolved  Bones, 


Crop  of  wheat  which  yielded  45  bushels  per  f 


^^ 

% 

IHHHj 

^i^mmm 

'^^^^B 

Previous  crop  (Roots)  was  fertilized  with  Nitrogen, Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Potash- 


first  crop,  and   quarter  of   remainder 
by  each  siicceeding  crop. 


From  this  table  can  be  seen  the  esti- 
mated period  of  efficacy  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  fertilizer  materials  in  a 
moister  climate  than  ours,  so  we  would 
naturally  assume  that  in  this  country  the 
effects  would  be  even  more  prolonged. 
Fertilizers  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  to  promote  their  solution  and 
assimilation,  so  that  in  a  dry  season, 
especially  if  applied  late,  we  should  not 
expect  them  to  produce  so  much  effect  as 
they  would  in  the  subsequent  season." 

Copies  of  these  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  readers  of  this  magazine 
by  addressing  the  writer  at  1105  Temple 
Building,  Toronto. 
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Can  Be  Depended  Upon  at  All  Times 


If  you  possess  a  GOURLAY  Piano  there's  no 
need  to  send  for  a  tuner  whenever  you  expect 
company,  nor  apologize  for  your  piano's  short- 
comings when  a  friend  sits  down  to  play. 

The    GOURLAY    non- varying   end-wood 

pin-block  system  of  construction  provides  a 
bearing  from  the  tuning  pin  right  to  the  iron  plate 
that  is  non-varying  sectional  end-wood.  Hence  the 
need  for  tuning  even  under  severe  climatic  changes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  your  certain  pleasure 
in  its  exceptional  tone  quality  assured. 

Write  for  Booklet  7,  which  gives  the  names  of 
4000  Gourlay  Piano  Purchasers. 


1 


GOURLAY,  W^INTER  &t  LEEMING 

188    YONGE    ST,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


1 
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HEINTZMAN  &  CO. 

(Ye  Olde  Firme) 

New   Player -Piano 
Most  Perfect  Player-Piano  Made 


In  buying  a  Player-Piano  you  want  to  secure  the  fullest 
artistic  value  that  your  n:>oney  can  buy,  You  secure  this  in  the 
new  Hoiatzmaui  &  Co,  Player-Piano  as  in  no  otbor. 


Fifte«a  Yc»r«  m  AivaAcc. 

The  d«fects  of  the  earlier  piajrer- 
piane  many  of  which  arc  on  the 
market  to-day,  are  eliminated  ia 
this  iaatrument.  More  tiiaa  this, 
in  its  construction  are  eoihodlMl 
features,  distinctiTe  and  unkjuc, 
that  easily  j^ace  it  ftfteea  yean 
ahead  of  any  other  playet-piano. 
This  is  the  piano  aayeae  «aa  play. 


It*  Ahimiaum  A«tio* 

This  is  exclusive  to  this  player- 
piano,  fully  i»rotected  by  patents  in 
Canada,  United  States,  England, 
Germany  and  other  foreifn  count- 
ries. Because  of  this  aluminum 
action  this  instrnmeat  will  with- 
stand different  climate  changes  as 
other  player -pianos  cannot.  It 
prcYcnts  the  possibility  of  air  leak- 
age, a  commoB  weakness  of  other 
instninients. 


Beautiful   Illustrated 

booklet  mailed  free  If 

you  mention  Farmer'm 

Magazine. 


Piano    Salon  : 

193-195-197  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto,  Can. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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"The  Nordheimer     is  known  as  the 
"Qyality  Tone  Piano" 

There  should  be  an  individuality  about 
every  "make"  of  Piano.  The  aim  of 
each  manufacturer  mu^  be  to  bring  his 
in^rument  to  the  higher  point  of  per- 
fecftion — to  make  it  "The  Stradivarius 
of  Piano  building." 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  is  from  the  shop  of  a  ma^er 
builder.  The  particular  work  that  goes  into  a  Nord- 
heimer  Piano  is  made  appreciable  in  the  good  tone 
that    comes    out    of    it. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  is  reaching  out  to  be  "The 
Stradivarius    of    the    Canadian    Piano    world." 

The  NORDHEIMER  PIANO 

AND    MUSIC    COMPANY,   Umited 

15    KING    STREET    EAST,   TORONTO,    ONTARIO 

We  have  always  in  stock  a  complete  assortment  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books  and 
Theoretical  Works  for  Students  and  Teachers. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly    mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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"The  Piano  Beautiful" 

Made  for  Canadians  in  Canada. 
No  other  piano  has  won  the 
appreciation  and  praise  of  the 
music  lovers  of  America  and 
Canada  to  as  high  a  degree  as 

TOE 

HAINES  BROS. 

PIANO 

Its  wonderful  singing  quality, 
the  superiority  of  design  and 
workmanship,  its  perfect  respon- 
sive action  and  lasting  service 
have  gained  for  it  the  deserving 
name,  "The  Piano  Beautiful." 
As  the  Piano  is  right,  the  price 
is  right. 

Established  1851 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Co., 

Limited 
4  QDEEN  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

JOHN  W.  WOODHAM,  General  Manager 
Agents  In  Cinada  for  Chlckering  &.  Sons'  Pianos 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.    He  said  It 
was  a  fine   horse   and   had  nothing   the   matter 
with   it.    I   wanted  a   fine  horse.    But,   I  dlfln't 
know    anything   about     horses    much. 
And    I    didn't   know    the   man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said,  "All  right,  but  pay 
me  first,  and  I'll  give  you 
back  your  money  if  the  horse 
isn't    all    right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that.  I 
was  afraid  the  horse  wasn't 
"all  right"  and  that  I  might 
have  to  whistle  for  my  money 
if  I  once  parted  with  it.  So 
I  didn't  buy  the  horse,  al- 
though I  wanted  it  badly. 
Now    this   set   me   thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Washing , 
Machines— the  "1900  Gravity" 
Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots 
of  people  may  think  about 
my  Washing  Machine  as  I 
thought  about  the  horse,  and 
about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.     You   see,   I   sell 

my    Washing   Machines   by   mall.     I    have   sold    orer 
half   a   million    that    way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  ma- 
chine. 

I  know  It  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine 
ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the 
clothes. 

Our  "190O  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  It  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself.  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month.  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay 
the  freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  It  saves  for 
you.  It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  In 
wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  It 
will  save  50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  In 
washwoman's  wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after 
the  month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what 
it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  w«ek,  send 
me  50  cents  a  week  'till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that 
cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the 
machine  itself  earns   the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  « 
book  about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  6  minutes. 

Address  me  this  wav^ — F.  M.  A.  Bach. 

Tiie  1900  Washer  Co..  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

e  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  im 
les  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied 

Banking  by  Mail 


every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 


Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  dsciding  the 
ownership    of    money   after    death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $8,000,000 


■ 

m 

The  Last  Lone  Land    "^Z  TH:!'l 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach — easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

'X/nU  for  further  ■particulars  to 

director   of  Colonization,      ±  OT'OtltO,     Ontario,    Canada 

■ 

m 
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A  Christmas  Morning 


KODAK 


All  the  child-world  invites  your  Kodak.  Wherever  the  children 
are  there  is  endless  opportunity  for  a  Kodak  story — a  story  full  of 
human  interest  to  every  member  of  the  family  And  there's  no  better 
time  to  begin  that  story  than  on  the  home  day — Christmas. 

There  are  Kodaks  now  to  fit  most  pockets  and  all  purses,  and  practical  little 
Brownies,  that  work  on  the  Kodak  plan,  and  with  which  even  the  little  children  can 
make  delightful  pictures  of  each  other.  There  are  Brownies  as  cheap  as  one 
dollar  and  Kodaks  from  five  dollars  up — no  excuse  now  for  a  Christmas  without 
the  home  pictures.  Write  for  our  catalogue — or  better  still,  let  your  dealer  show 
you  how  simple  and  inexpensive  Kodakery  has  become. 

Make  somebody  happy  with  a  Kodak 
CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  L  I  M  I  T  E  D,   Toronto,  Can. 


Don't  fall  to  mentlou  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Your  Son's 
Education 


Probably  you  wish  to  send  your  son  to 
an  agricultural  college.  As  it  creates  an 
inducement  for  him  to  stay  on  a  farm, 
it  is  a  good  investment.  Make  provision 
at  his  birth  for  his  education  by  deposit- 
ing a  certain  sum  at  regular  intervals  in 
a  savings  account  for  him.  Discuss  it 
with  our  local  manager. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$  6,650,000 
$50,000,000 


m 
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More  Milk ! 


You  can  feed  your  cows  straw  without  any  gfrain,  and   they  will 
live.     But  they  won't  produce  a«  much  milk.      You  can  stuff  them 
with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.     But  they  won't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 


BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND' 

(41  to 


Fancy  Choice  COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

J%  Protein) 


Why  ?  Because  they  are  deficient  in  PROTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.  They  contain  a 
small  amount,  but  not  enough.  "Farmer  Brand"  supplies  Protein  at  less  cost  than  any  other  feed. 
Two  pounds  of  "Farmer  Brand  "  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down  the  feed 
bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  milk. 

Sample  lot  of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  ton  lot  rate.  Price  $32.00  ton  f.o.b.  Woodstock,  Brownsville, 
Brantford,  or  Hamilton,  Ontario 

ASK  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  BOOK  ON  FEEDING. 

"FEED    FACTS."         YOURS    FOR    THE    ASKING. 

THE   BARTLETT   COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  410  Hammond  Bldij.  Detroit,  Hich. 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,   in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.   Our  advertisets  pay  ui  for  giving  you,  for  $2 
a  year  or  /ess,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this  money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

some  time  during  the  month. 


Reading  advertisements    is  profitable  to  you. 
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"  THE  BOOK  DESCRIBES 
EVERY  STEP  IN  DETAIL 

IN  the  organization  and  construction  of  rural  telephone  lines,  this  book,  "  How  to  Build 
Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  is  a  practical  guide.  It  is  a  carefully  classified  volume,  cover- 
ing everything  you  need  to  know,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  moment  the 
telephone  is  hanging  on  your  own  wall,  ready  for  you  to  use.  No  question  on  the  building 
of  rural  telephone  lines  can  possibly  arise  without  your  being  able  to  find  the  answer  to  it 
in  this  volume.  It  offers  explanation  on  every  point — the  solution  for  every  problem.  If 
you  are  even  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  subject,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  clip,  sign 
and  mail  the   coupon    and 

We  Will  Send  You  FREE  This  Book  on 
"How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines" 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  ask  for  this 
volume  to  get  it.    This  book  represents  100 
profusely  illustrated  pages   of   vital    facts, 
bound  in  stiff  cloth-covered  binding.   Apart 
entirely  from  the  cost  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing, this  book  represents  the  brain  work  of 
experienced  telephone  men— has  cost  us  so 
much  money  that  we  really  ought  to  make 
a  charge  for  it.    So  lone  as  the  edition  lasts. 
however,  we  are  willing  to  send  it  FREE  to 
every  farmer  who,  by  using  the  coupon, 
signifies  that  he  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject.   This  book  is  very  frank— it  tells  you 
exactly  what  you  can  do.  what  you  mutt 
do  and  what  you  cannot  do  ;    you  will  be 
int«rested  in  the  straightforward  way  in 


which  it  comes  out  with  vital  inforr 
Systems  of  rural  telephone  lines  are  spread- 
ing a  net-work  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
the  form  of  community-owned  companies. 
Sooner  orlater  someone  will  organize  such  a 
system  in  your  locality.  Why  shouldn't  you 
be  the  man  to  do  it.'  In  any  event  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this  subject.  Better  send  the  coupon 
NOW,  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


THI 


Wrtkm£/ec/r/c 

AND  MANUFACTURING  COunirto 

Manufacturer  and  supplier   of  all  apparatus  and 


Th.  NorthtFD     "^^If^/       \\|\1       ^    r\ 
EUclric  and        ^^Ml^^»i^  R.^'^^''^'i>^ 
Hanuficlurioj  Ca. 
Limited 
Gentlemen, 
Please  send  me  FREE 
one  copy  of  your  100-page 
bound  and  illustrated  book 
on  •■  How  to  Build  Eural 
Telephone  Lines." 

Name 

Post  Office  

Province 

When  writing  ad 
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THE  "WHY"  OF  "NUMBER.  PLEASE" 


P    THIi 


THINGS  TELEPHONE 
USERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS  e  SERVICE 


COMPLIMENTS 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD 
AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO         SAN  rRANCISCO 


Why  have  some  telephones 
ft  crank  with  which  to  signal 
Central? 

Why  is  it  that  with  others, 
simply  the  removal  of  the 
liook  protUices  the  same  re- 
sult  "Number  Please?" 

Why  do  Some  phones  cost 
$S.OO  or  more  per  month  and 
others  but   $1.50? 

You  UBB  telephones  every 
day.  If  you  don't  know  these 
things,  is  it  not  to  your  own 
interest   to   find  out? 

We  believe  it  is.  We  realize 
too,  tliat  I>us{nes8  men  have 
little  time  to  bo  deep  into  the 
technical  side  of  any  work 
not   strictly  their  own. 

So  we  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  little  boolilet  on 
these  features  of  the  tele- 
phone business  of  which  you, 
as  subscriber  and  user,  are 
entitled  to  know. 

Incidentally,  we  illustrate 
some  types  of  our  apparatus, 
to  bring  out  the  points  in  the 
liooklet. 

This  book  is  worth  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time,  no  mat- 
ter what  types  of  telephones 
are  installed  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy 
promptly  on  request. 

DUtribution  of  this  booklet 
by  Telephone  companies  will 
aid  the  service. 

Write  for  rates. 


KELLOGG   SWITCHBOARD   AND   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory— CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    STANDARD    TELEPHONE    APPARATUS 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Parmer's  Magaslne. 
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Our  Telephones  Chosen  by 
Majority  of  New  Systems 

In  Ontario  where  the  fight  for  busi- 
ness is  keenest — where  all  telephone 
maniifacturers  enter  into  competition — 
this  company  has  assumed  a  command- 
ing position.  This  year  The  Majority 
of  Municipalities  and  New  Companies 
entering  the  Independent  Telephone 
Field  selected  our  telephones  and 
equipment. 

Quality  Wins 

Price  cut  no  figure  in  securing  the 
business  of  those  companies.  Other 
telephones  were  offered  for  less.  SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY  won  us  the  vic- 
tories. Our  telephones  were  selected 
not  only  by  new  systems,  but  by  those 
who  had  been  using  other  makes,  be- 
cause they  were  proven  to  be  the  strong- 
est-ringing, clearest-talking,  simplest 
and  best  constructed.  They  were  given 
the  severest  tests,  the  most  minute  and 
rigid  examinations.  They  established 
their  superiority  beyond  question. 

Free  Trial  Offer 


Business  Doubling 

Between  400  :ind  500  Independent  Canadian 
Telephone  Companies  are  bu.ving  tbeir  sup- 
plies from  us.  Our  business  is  again  repeat- 
ing last  year's  record,  when  it  doubled  in 
volume.  What  better  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
could  a  municipality  or  local  telephone  com- 
pany want  than  the  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion  we  are   giving   others? 


If  your  company  is  going  to  replace  some 
old  phones  with  new  ones,  or  is  just  starting 
a  system,  ask  us  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,  whereby  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  our  telephones  can  be  judged  before  spend- 
ing a  dollar.  Also  ask  for  the  No.  3  Bulletin 
—our   latest   book   on    telephones. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 


1832  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 


Say  you  saw  the  ad. 


'armer's  Magazine. 
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With  this  Equipment,  an  Ideal 
Installation  can  be  made 

NO.    A -5360 -150    DROP  LINE  UNIT  TYPE   CABINET 

No  other  boards  can  give  as  rapid  service 
because  they  do  not  contain  the  more  effici- 
ent apparatus  furnished  only  with  this  No. 
A-5360  Magneto  Switchboard. 

This  photograph  iUustrates  a  single  posi- 
tion section  of  the  unit  type  cabinet,  to 
which  additional  sections  may  conveniently 
be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  system 
grows. 

The  entire  rear  panel  is  removable  while 

the  hinged  keyboard  gives 
further  access  to  all  the  equip- 
ment and  cabling.  Leather  in- 
laid in  the  keyboard  and  pilot 
rail  protects  the  wood-work  from 

jury  due  to  falling  plugs. 

This  switchboard  is  equipped 
with  our  New  No.  11  Self-Restoring 
Gravity  Drop  which  will  operate 
satisfactorily  with  cabinet  inclined 
backwards  to  an  angle  of  25  degrees 
from  the  vertical.  No.  11  Drops  are 
the  unit  removable  type,  mounted 
five  per  strip  on  steel  mounting 
plates,  three  panels  wide. 

Segmental  type  shutters  exposing 
to  view  one  curved  and  two  plane 
surfaces  which  may  be  seen  irrespect- 
ive of  the  position  of  the  operator. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  this 
switchboard  is  simplified  and  access- 
ible. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  to-day 
and  let  us  quote  prices. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 


No.  A.— 5360  Switchboard 


Rochester,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Chicaeo,  III. 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


Toronto,  Can. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Complete  Stock  Carried  at  No.   72  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Mag.azine  wlien  writing  advertisers. 
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1  - 

Pleasure   ^ 

Thzik  Mutual  ~ 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor 

IS  A  GIFT  THAT  PLEASES  MUCH  AT 
FIRST,      AND      MORE      EVERY      DAY. 

It  is  as  handsome  as  a  piece  of  jewelry — and  even  better  than  it 
looks.  Daily,  for  a  lifetime,  it  will  transform  shaving  from  an 
irksome  task  into  a  pleasant  incident  in    the  morning  toilet. 

When  you  give  him  a  GILLETTE  for  Christmas  you  do  much 
more  than  add  to  a  man's  daily  comfort.  Your  pleasure  lies  in 
encouraging  in  him  those  sterling  habits  of  self-reliance,  self- 
respect  and  economy  of  time,  of  which  the  morning  GILLETTE 
shave  is  a  symbol. 

See  the  GILLETTE  assortment  at  your  Hard- 
ware Dealeir's,  Druggist's  or  Jeweler's.  Standard  Sets 
$5.00— Pocket  Editions  $5.00  to  $6.00— Combination 
Sets  from  $6.50  up. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Canada,   Limited 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY-63  ST.  ALFXANDER  ST..  MONTREAL 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitalile  to  you. 
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GHALLEN61E 


WATERPROOF 


t^OLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c  for  collars, 
50-.  r>e.  p"ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.  Send  for  new  style  book. 
THE  ARUNGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto,  Car 


HIGHEST    PRICES     PAID 
for  Your  Fresh 

EGGS 

WRITE     US 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Limited 

MONTREAL 


¥        IQI'^   The  Grand  Trunk 


Pacific    Railway 


will  be  completed,  opening  up  the  rich 
agricultural     districts     of 

Central   British   Columbia 

Thousands  are  now  buying  land  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  Fort  George  district,  the 
Nechaco  Valley  and  the  Bulkley  Valley. 
This  land  will  double  and  treble  in  value  as 
soon  as  the  G.T.P.  provides  transportation 
facilities  Write  to-day  for  booklet  describ- 
ing this  wonderful  country. 

North    Coast    Land     Company,     Ltd. 

Suite  622  Metropolitan  Bldg..      VANCOUVER.  B.C. 
Paid-Up  Capital  .■Jl.SOO.OOO.uO 


Exit  Washday  Drudgery 

There  is  no  more  need  for  the  busy 
housewife  to  use  the  old-fashioned 
wash  tub  than  there  is  for  the  busy 
business  man  to  write  his  letters  with 
a  pen.  He  can  use  a  typewriter  and 
she   can    use   a 

CONNOR      BALL  BEARING 


WASHER 


This  tub  swings  onball  bearings  and  is 
so  arranged  with  springs  that  the 
slightest  touch  en- 
sures perpetual  mo- 
tion. The  boiling 
soap  and  water  are 
forced  through 
every  part  of  the 
clothes,  washing 
them  more  quickly 
and  more  thorough- 
ly than  by  any 
other    method. 


J.  H.  Connor  & 
Son,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA.      -      ONT. 


The  Christmas  Festivities 

will  be  much  more  enjoyable  if  you  brighten 
thingi  up  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Quick,  Eacy  Home  Dye 

Faded  curtains,  sofa  covers,  cushion 
tops  and  table  centres  —  soiled 
dresses,  sweater  coats,  boat  and 
toques — anything  that  can  be  dyed 
— will  look  at  fresh  and  pretty  as 
ever  when  dyed  with  Maypole 
Soap.  Colors  are  clean,  even, 
brilliant  and  fadeless  in  sun  or  rain.  Dyes  cottons,  wools, 
silks  or  mixtures.  Does  not  itain  hands  or  kettles. 
24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c. — Black 
15c. — at  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  Booklet, 
"How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L  BENEDICT  &  GO. 

MONTREAL 
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ntl    retains   all   the   heat. 
X>   inches — biggest    made 


STUDY  THESE  EXCLUSIVE 
STEEL   RANGE  FEATURES 

GRATES:    duplex   and    burn    either   wood    or   coal.     Can    be 

changed    by   a   single   turn   of   the  shaker   crank. 

FIRE   BOX:   has   a   rear  extension,  so   that   when    burning 

wood,    takes    a   27-inch    stick.      Pire    box    bricks    reinforced 

with   heavy   knobs  that  double  their  life. 

RESERVOIR:   on   the  front  of  the  stove  right  by   the  fire 

box — the  location   that  saves  heat. 

OVEN  DOOR:  drop  shelf  type  and  strong  enough  to  stand 

on. 

OVEN   LINING:    heavy    asbestos 

OVEN    SIZE:    large    and    roomy 

for  the  size  of  the  range. 

WARMING    CLOSET:    tight-fitting    and    roomy,    with   roll- 

ba''k  door. 

THERMOMETER:    every    New    Empress    is  equipped    with 

accurate  oven   thermometer. 

DRAUGHT:    carries   the   heat   completely  around   the   oven, 

insuring  even   temperature.     Perfect   baking  oven   on   small 

fuel    consumption.  

FITTINGS:    nickel-plated  and    high-grade   throughout.  ■^^^^■■■■^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Send  for  Catalogue  "N"   on  the  New  Empress  Steel  Range— it  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  range 
that   bakes  most   perfectly,   on   the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

The  National  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

BROCKVILLE         BARRIE         EDMONTON         REGINA         MONCTON 


The 

New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


Any  Uttic  Qlrl  can  do  th« 
cbaralaa  wltli 

Favorite  Cham. 

K  nukas  »h»  imoothest,  richest,  nio«t 
d«l!clou»  buttor  you  over  tasted. 

Th«  roll«r  bwrlnts  — and  hand  and 
foot  levers— makccfaumlne  an  eurtask, 
eren  for  •  child. 

All  sizes  from  M  to  30  callons. 

Write  for  cataloeue  if  your  daalw  4m* 
net  handle  this  chum  and 
MaiweU'i   "Champion" 
Washer. 

•a?MIIaxwca«SMa. 
iLlUiT'i^tat. 


Read  for  a  Purpose 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  better 
it  is  to  read  for  a  purpose,  and  don't  you 
want  to  do  some  better  reiding  this  winter  v 
Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  Bay  View 
Reading  Courses?  You  would  like  them, 
and  maybe  a  club  could  be  started;  or  if 
you  have  one.  that  this  superior  work 
would  appeal  to  it  as  better  than  ordinary 
plans.  Behind  it  are  seventeen  years  of 
success,  and  thousands  are  taking  it  up, 
including  people  and  clubs  all  over  Canada. 
J.  M.  Hall,  Boston  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  U.S.A.,  is  the  one  to  address  for 
circulars. 


GET  THE  BOOK ! 

In  October  issue  of  Farmer's  Magrazine  we 
told  something  about  the  economy  and  superior 
liehtine  value  of  the 

"NORVIC" 

System  of  listhting  country  hornet,  stables,  etc. 
If  you  haven't  yet  written  for  the  book  which 
fully  deicribes  and  explains  it— Don't  put  it  off 
till  you  forget  it  again.  It  means  money  to  you 
-and  it  is  free. 

Canadian  P.  J.  MITCHELL   CO.,  Limited 
30  St.  F.  Xavier  St.  MONTREAL.  P.O. 


It  ia  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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It  Certainlx  Do  Wash  Dem  Clean 
an'  Quick'-  ^^^/^^^a/ma. 


The  "New  Century"  washing  machine  is  a  marvel  for 
efficiency  and  money-saving. 

A  six-year-old  girl  could  do  the  weekly  washing  of  the 
average  family  with  a    "New    Century"'  washer. 

Now  ladies  !  just  take  a  soft  pencil  and  figure  out  how 
you  can  increase  your  bank  account — or  begin  one 
that  this  washing  machine  will  make  substantial  in 
time. 

Wash  day  bother  through  in  a  few  minutes — Clothes 
washed  spotlessly  clean  because  the  "New  Century" 
gushes  the  water  through  the  fabric — Delicate  it  may  be — 
the  flimsiest  material  in  the  world — yet,  the  "New  Century" 
cannot  injure  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how  easy  the  "New  Century" 
works — 

How  it  cuts  out  diudgery  and  saves  money. 

N.B.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  Au^t  Salina's  Washday 
Philosophy.  Read  the  booklet  and  tell  us  what  you  think 
of   it. 


Cummer-Dowswell  Limited, 


Hamilton,  Ont. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Make  your  pastry  with 
PURITY  FLOUR 
It    will   be    delicious 

WE  tell  you  frankly  that  it  will  likely  cost  you  slightly  more   to  make  pastry 
with    PURITY   FLOUR    than   with   an    ordinary  flour.     But  thousands  of 
home  cooks,  who  have  tried  both,  willingly  pay  the  difference. 

Because  of  its  extra  strength  and  extra  quality,  more  shortening  must  be  added 
to  PURITY  FLOUR  than  to  blended  or  soft  wheat  flours,  when  making  pastry. 


PURITY  FLOUR  gets  its  extra 
strength  and  extra  quality  from  the 
bigb-grade  portions  of  the  hard  wheat 
berries.  There  is  no  low- 
grade  hard  wheat  flour,  nor 
no  soft  wheat  flour,  mixed 
with  PURITY.  It  is  all  bigb- 
grade. 

Naturally,  such  a  high-class 
flour  will  cost  you  slightly 
more.  It  costs  more  to  make 
worth  more  money. 


But  think  of  the  added  delicacy  of 
flavor,  the  extra  dellciousness  of  the 
pies    and    the    cakes  !      Surely   it    is 

worth  paying  a  little  more  for 

greater  enjoyment. 

And  the  pleasure  of  using 
such  a  high-class,  reliable 
flour  for  all  manner  of  cooking 
and  baking  purposes  cannot 
be  counted  in  mere  dollars 
cents.        And     remember     that 


PURITY  FLOUR  makes 

"  IVIore     bread    and     bo-t-bar     braad  " 

It  takes  more  water  because  it's  a  strong,  thirsty  flour.      It  goes 
farther  in  the  baking.     Get  a  pencil  and  add 

PURITV 

FtOUR 

to  your  grocery  list 
right  now. 


to  luentioii   Farinei 


wlipn  writing  advertisers. 
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Sugar 


has  been  the  standard  of 
quahty  for  years.  It  is 
known  as  "  Montreal 
Granulated"  —  the  best 
granulated  sugar  on  the 
continent,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

In  barrels — In  convenient  20 
pound  bags — and  also  by  the 
pound.  Insist  on  having 
St.  Lawrence  Sugar  whenever 
and  wherever  you  buy. 

TIE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Limited.  ■■'y'^ 

MONTREAL.    42     |  ^ 


CRUMB'S     WARRINCI 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  ot 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
1  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
let of  information  to 
WAM.\«'K  l{.<'KirMI{.  H.ForentvllIe.Oonn.. U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  ehonld  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


FREE  BOOKLET 


We  have  just  issued  a  booklet  called 
"Saw  Points,"  that  will  show  you  the 
proper  way  to  care  tor  your  Saw. 

Every  user  of  a  Saw  should  know 
how  to  care  for  it,  as  a  Saw  won't  saw 
unless  it  Is  properly  set. 

A  Saw  will  render  poor  service  If  not 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  a  Saw,  to 
obtain  the  best  results  with  the  least 
possible  effort,  must  be  properly  set 
and  sharpened. 

Send  a  postal  for  our  Booklet  No.  1, 
"Saw  Points."  It  will  tell  you  the 
correct  method  of  using  the  Morrill 
Saw-Set. 


CHAS. 

277  Broadway 


MORRILL 

NEW  YORK 


Goulds 

^  RELIABLE 

Sprayers 

You  guarantee  your 
fruit  crop  by  spraying 
your   trees.     It 
practically  impc 
sible    to    rai.se 
perfect    fruit 
without 
spraying 
thorough- 
ly.      Toi 
spray  pro- 
perly you 
need  the 
best  spray 
pump 
m  ad  e  — 
one  of  the 
many 
Goulds 
Reliable  Sprayers. 

Every  part  is  made  to  give 
long  service  and  designed  to 
give  the  best  possible  results 
in  all  spray  work.  Every 
lequirement  is  met  by  the 
complete  line  shown  in  our 
book, 

"  flow  to  Spray-When 
to  Spray  "Which 
Sprayer  to  Use." 

Send  for   a  copy.     It  contains 
valuable  spray  formulas. 

The  Goulds  Mf^.  Go. 


1 1 8  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


St.  Catharinet  Cold  Storage 
&  Forwarding  Co.,  Limited, 
St.  Citharlnej,  Ont.,  Agents 


Reading  advertisements  Is  profitable  to  you. 
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New 
Model 
27 


Marlin 


Repeating 
Rifle 


The  only  gun  that  fills  the  demand 
for  a  trombone  ("pump  )  action 
repeater   in   .25-20  and 
.32-20  calibers. 


Shoots 
high  ve- 
locity smoke- 
less    cartridges, 
also  black  and  low  pres- 
sure  smokeless.      Power- 
ful enough  for  deer,  safe  to  use  in 
settled  districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

ts  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump"  action; 
the  wear -resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modem 
solid-top  and  side  ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety 
and  convenience.  It  has  take  down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead 
front   sight;    these  cost  extra   on  other   rifles  of    these   calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  7/2ar/ai 
line.    Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.    Write  for  it, 

ISO  WILLOW  STREET,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


DO    YOU    WANT    TO     MARE    MONEY? 


SULPHATE  OF  POTASH-ACID  PHOSPHATE 


very  County  in  the  Dominion. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS— We  make  it  pay  YOU  to  be  one 

The  first  aid  best  m*a  to  apply  tor  an  Agenoy  for  each  locality  ia  goini  tobe  the  "  MONEY  MAKER.'' 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  PROPOSITION. 


Chemical  Laboratories,  Limited 


148  Van  Home  Street,  Toronto 


$25.00  REWARD! 

We  offer  to  stake  1,000  genuine  Herbert 
Raspberry  plants  of  best  quality  on  our 
grounds,  against  $5.00  that  there  is  no 
other  variety  of  red  raspberry  in  America 
that  will  yield  as  much  fruit  of  as  large  size 
and  attractive  appearance  as  will  th«  same 

HERBERT  RASPBERRY 

on  our  government  experimental  station  in 
U.  S.  or  Canada  east  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  or  west  of  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Write  for  illustrated  price  list 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,    Woodroffe,  Ont. 


Make    Your 
Own  Tile 

Cost  $4.00  t«  $6.00 
par  1,000,  Haad  %x 
Power  Machinas. 

Write  for 
Catalog  "P- 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walk.rrille.  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Cost  Is  $5^ 

Including  Toque  to  Match  Sweater 

The  Saving  is  100% 

Through  buying  from  us. 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  organiza- 
tions requiring  special  colors  and  designs,  but 
for  ordinary  use  we  suggest  the  following  : 

Navy  Blue,  Purple,  Black,  Brown, 

^  *  ^       WT/Kfl^^^  Grey,  White,  Yellow,  Green,  Khaki, 

L  ^^S^^^k  Fawn,  Maroon,  Cardinal,  or  Smoke. 

f  I  o«^^ 

,  ^    ^-'--a^Mi^H  ^^^     trimmings    are    appropriate    and    vary 

according  to  your  selection,  but  if  you  wish  you 
can  specify  the  color  trimmings  desired.  Mention 
body  color  first. 

T,.  .     ,,     ^  ^  ^,  We  guarantee    extra    heavy    weight,  as    we 

Inis  Coat  Sweater  coirbines  pro-  °  j  b      ' 

tection  for  the  throat  with  a  neat  ap-  use    all    imported    worsted    yarn    and    best    of 

pearance      The  Military  Color  makes  workmanship. 

it  possible  to  wear  a  tie.  ^ 

FREE,  $50.00  in  Cash 

under  the  following  conditions:— 

Each  order  entitles  the  purchaser  to  one  guess  as  to  which  of  the  above 
enumerated  colors  will  prove  most  popular.  State  in  estimate  the  number  of 
sweaters  of  the  color  you  select,  which  in  your  estimation  will  be  sold  by  us  prior 
to  February  15th,  1912.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  winner  will  be  determined  by 
precedence  of  receipt  of  order.     Please  mention  this  magazine  when  ordering. 

Remit  $5.00  by  money  order  or  cheque,  when  we  will  immediately  acknowledge 
order  and  send  sweater  and  toque  by  Parcel  Post,   registered. 

No  orders  accepted  at  this  price  for  delivery  out  of  Canada.  Packed  in 
"Holly  Box"  only  when   requested. 

r""~ "" ---- ----- 

I        Make    your    selection    now 

I    and    fill   in   the  following  as  a 

NORWOOD  &  NORWOOD,  Somerset  BIk.,  ;  ^^"^  "^^ 

HIGH-GRADE   SWEATERS    EXCLUSIVELY  I    ^^^"^  Measurement 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA  i  ^J'\°'  *!°'^^ ; 

I    Color  (Trimming's) 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Absolute  Safety 


Installed  out  in  the  ground  like  a  cistern, 
and  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  Plants 
made  of  sheet  metal  of  the  same  carbide  ca- 
pacity; and  the  concrete  Pit  holds  the  lime 
water.  The  generators  hold  150  lbs.  of  car- 
bide; and  are  what  is  called  a  carbide  feed 
generator,  feeding  a  small  amount  of  one- 
fourth  inch  carbide  into  a  large  volume  of 
cold  water.  It  is  predicted  by  eminent  Acety- 
Irnists  in  this  and  other  countries  that  it  Is 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  Acetylene  busi- 
ness  of   the    world. 

Six  of  the  last  seven  plants  that  I  installed, 
the  parties  already  had  one  in  their  cellars 
made  of  sheet  metal.  My  Lighting  System  is 
automatic  and  reliable,  will  work  as  well 
when  the  temperature  is  40  below  zero  or  be- 
neath a  snow  bank  as  under  any  other 
weather   conditions. 

The  carbide  charge,  150  lbs.,  will  in  most  cases 
last  all  winter.  However,  it  only  takes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  a  few  times  a  year 
(where  the  gas  is  not  used  for  cooking)  to  re- 
charge this  Plant.  You  only  remove  the  sedi- 
ments as  shown  in  cut,  the  water  remains. 
I   positively   guarantee  all  my  claims. 

Jlsk  for  an  illuslraleJ  catalogue,  net  price  list,  and 
an  estimate,  if\)our  requirements  are  stated. 

C.  R.  Jenne 

10  Alice  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Phone  Main  2517 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  and  the  eole  owner  of 
the  Canadian  patent,  having  lolil  his  U.S.  patent 
to  a  firm  that  are  doing  an  immense  business  with  it. 


A^ttention!  Farmers 

Why  not  add  to  your  income  by  start- 
ing a  Tile  Factory  on  your  farm  ? 
Write  us — W^e  do  the  rest. 
If  you  need  drain  tile — we  can  supply 
you  with  all  sizes. 

DO  IT  NOW 

Bechtels  Limited 

Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada 


tkMi.     rife  uiy  larfW*. 
Bamkall  MOMIII;.   Mil 

Oenplct^ki,  asst.  slias  Us  OMtsaliL    Acta  waaM 


MAKE  OLD   THINGS   NEW 

BY   USING 

ROYAL  GEM 

(VENEER) 

Saturate  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth,  flannel  or  old  rae 
with  Royal  Gem  (Veneer)  and  rub  over  the  Piano, 
Tables.  Chairs,  China  Closet,  Sideboard  and  Floors. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  brilliant,  shiny  sur- 
face it  gives  to  all  woodwork. 

It  dries  rapidly  and  j^Hg  ^  makes  old  furniture 
new  again. 


SEND    fOm   SAMPLE   BOTTLE 

The  Capital  Manufacturing  Co. 


197  Sparks  Street.  OTTAWA.  ONT. 
-312  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO.  ONT.- 
67  Bleury  Street.  MONTREAL.  QUE. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.    ia  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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MAKE  YOUR  HOME  ATTRACTIVE 

Enjoy  tbe  advantages  of  city  lighting  in  your  home.  Make  your  rooms  attractive — cheerful 
and  inviting.     I>o  away   witli  the  dirty — greasy — Smoliy — ill  smelling  coal   oil  lamps. 

Tliink  how  much  nicer  your  dining  room  would  look  with  this  handsome  tab^^  lamp  fitted 
Viith  a  nice  amber  colored  shade.  Think  how  much  more  genuine  comfort  you  would  have  with 
a  light  that  enables  you  to  read  without  glasses  or  eye  strain.  A  light,  pure  white  and  brilliant, 
absolutely    odorless,    making-    no    smoke    or    dirt.      Just  as   handy   as  electricity   or  gas. 

Each  lamp  generates  its  own  gas  and  burns  with  a  mantle,  producing  200  candle  power  of 
light  for  less  than  %  cent  per  hour.  Cannot  explode — uses  no  wicks  and  is  guaranteed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  for  five  years.  Made  of  solid  brass — highly  nickel-plated.  Each  lamp  packed 
in  a  separate  box  with   fancy  shade  (white,  green,  red  or  amber)   ready  to  light.     Price  $12. 

Order  to-day  or  write  for  more  information. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED    -    86  Richmond  St.  East    -    TORONTO 

(The  Farmer's  Magazine  guarantees  that  this  is  a  responsible  firm.) 


Banner  bL  Lantern 


Costs  No  More  Than  Inferior  Lanterns. 

Ontario  Lantern  &  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON 


USE     A     BETTER     LIGHT 


A  look  at  the 
accompanying 
illustration 
will  prove  our 
assertion  that 
we  have  solved 
the  problem  of 


e  a 


Vim 


Gasiliie  Lamp 

which  is  also 
the  simplest 
and  most 
efficient  any- 
where obtain- 
able—a lamp 
built  upon  the 
best  and  most 
scientific 
principles. 

WE  GUtRANTEE 
ITS     EFFICIENCY 

and  it  supports 
our  guarantee 
by  its  utility, 
simplicity  and 
the  ease  with 
whichitworks. 
All  the  parts 
that  can  wear 
oved  and  replaced. 


Price  complete.   $ii.00 

out  or  gel  out  of  order  are  easily 

No    Trouble    with    Repairs— One  twist  of  tha  wrist  re- 
moves the  generator  and  replaces  a  new  one— and  an 
extra  generator  is  supplied  with  each  lamp. 
This  Lamp  is  Made  lo   Wear-  in  fact,  its  lank,    pump 
and  wire  tubing  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  Now  far  Name  of  our  Niareit  Dtaler.  and  tar  Oeatrlptiva  Bookitt 

MacLAREN  &GO.,MERRICKVILLE,Ont. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Parmer's    Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ARE  YOU  ANXIOUS  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY  on  the  work  you  are  doing 
on  your  farm  at  present,  and  to  get  larger 
crops  from  your  farm  or  orchard  ?  If  so, 
let  us  send  you,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  our 
pamphlets  on  the  use  of 

Stumping  Powders 

—USED  FOR— 

Removing  Stumps  and  Boulders 
Digging  Wells  and  Ditches 
Planting  and  Cultivating  Orchards 
Breaking  Hard  Pan,  Shale  or  Clay  Subsoils 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Figure  yourself  what  clearing  your  farm 
is  costing  now  or  what  you  are  losing 
through  not  clearing. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  AT  ALL,  WRITE 
us  AND  SEE  WHAT  CAN  BE  ARRANGED 
FOR  ACTUAL  DEMONSTRATION,  ON  YOUR 
FARM,  OF  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES  FOR 
THE  ABOVE  PURPOSES. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE 
ORIGINAL 

THE 

STANDARD 

STEEL 

SHINGLE 

OF 
CANADA 


BEFORE  DECIDING   ON  Till,  ROOK.  INVESTIGATE 

EA^TLAKE  5TEEL   dlllNCLEd 

Proven  by  26  years'  actual  test,  under  Canadian  climatic 
conditions,  to  make  a  permanently  watertight  and  fireproof 
roof  on  all  kinds  of  pitched-roof  buildings. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

THE  METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


BEWARE  IMITATIONS 


Our  Latest  Booklet  on 

Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  RestUtered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

is  entitled,  "RUBEROID— WHY?" 

There's  nothing  dry  or  heavy  about  it.       It's  a  breezy 
little  story  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  "The  Ruberoid  Man." 

But  at  the  same  time  you'll  find  it  just  as  full  of  sound, 
common-sense  roofing  information  as  it  is  of  interest. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  "Ruberoid — Why?"  (No.  4)  it's  free 
for  the  asking. 

Have  you  ever  seen   "SOVEREIGN"  Sheathing  Felt?     If  you 
haven't,  ask  for  a  sample  of  it,  too. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


179  Bannatyno  Ave.  Eamt,  Wtnnlpmg 
UB  Pmndmr  St.  Wmst,  Vancouver 
10s  Tmnth  Avm.  E.,  CalQory 


EverywhTO 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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PEERLESS^B^'^CUHER 


THE  poultryman  -who  is  in  the  business  of  " poultry-f or-profit "  wants  eggs — 
and  eggs  depend  upon  correct  feeding. 
As    an    egg-producing  feed,  green-bone  has  twice  as  much  protein  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  other  grains.    The  grain-feeding  poultryman  who  starts  giving 
green-bone  to  his  flock,  should — provided  he  does  it  right  and  uses  cut  green-bone— 
practically  double  the  egg  yield  of  his  flock. 

Not  only  is  green-bone  better  to  feed  but  it  is  cheaper  also.  For  half  the  cost 
of  wheat,  you  can  feed  succulent  green-bone — the  most  perfect  egg-producing  feed 
known.  A  pound  of  green-bone,  costing  but  a  single  cent,  will  feed  sixteen  hens  per 
day.     This 

Makes  your  feeding  cost  \iC,  per  hen  per  day. 


But  the  value  of  any  feed  depends  upon 
its  digestibility.  Green-bone,  to  be  most 
digestible,  should  not  be  ground;  it 
should  be  made  ready  by  a  machine  that 
slices  off  shaving  after  shaving  from  one 
end  of  the  bone. 

Peerless    Positive   Feed    and    Automatic 
Stop   Green  Bone   Cutters  are   the  only 
machines   made   that   will  do   the   work 
properly,  easily  and  scientifically. 
The  Peerless  Bone  Cutter  does  not  grind 


the  bone  but  holds  it  endwise  and  cuts 
off  shaving  after  shaving  as  bone  should 
be  cut  and  as  it  is  most  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Peerless  Green  Bone  Cutter  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  any  made.  Any  time 
this  cutter  fails  to  do  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— in  every  particular, — it  can  be 
sent  back  and  we  will  return  your 
money. 


Send  for  our  book  about 
Green  Bone  Feeding 

Write  for  our  book — sent  FREE — telling  all  about 
how  to  feed  green  bone  to  your  flock,  about  its 
economy,  its  muscle-forming  values  and  its  wonder- 
ful egg-producing  properties.  You  are  interested 
in  making  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — this  book 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Better  send  for  the  book 
NOW — a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


LEE 


558  Pembroke  Rd. 


PEMBROKE,  "cTn^'iI^ 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Upon 

THE  CEMENT  YOU  USE 

depends  the  success  of  all  your  concrete  work. 

HTHIS  is  especially  true  of  work  upon  the  farm,  where  the  facilities  for  mixing,  testing  and 

inspection  are  limited. 
TTierefore,  the  farmer  must  depend  for  success  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement  he  employs. 
This  brand 


upon  a  bag  or  barrel  of  cement  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

CANAD'^  Cement  is  manufactured  by  the  tried  and  true  methods  that  make  it  as  nearly  perfect 

for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  accomplish. 

A  rigid  system  of  chemical  inspection  maintains  this  quality. 

And  yet   C/Vfil^D*!  Cement  costs  no  more  than  other  brands. 

Let  us  send  you  our160-pago  book"  What  the  Farmer 
Can  Do  With  Concrete."  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  this  material.    It  is  free. 

THE    CANADA   CEMENT   COMPANY 

LIMITED 

National   Bank  Bldg.  -  -  -  MONTREAL 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Save  Money 
This  Winter 

Your  horse  will  relish  his  feed — get 
every  ounce  of  benefit  from  it  and 
keep  in  better  condition  this  Win- 
ter, if  stomach,  blood  and  bowels  are 
kept  in  good  order  with 

pratts. 

Animal  Regulator 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  constipation 
due  to  dry  fodder  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise. It  is  a  necessity  for  keeping 
horses  and  cattle  right  up  to  the 
mark.  Mix  it  every  day  in  their 
feed  and  you  won't  have  weak,  run- 
down animals. 

There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year 
that  you  will  not  find  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator  making  money  for  you, 
both  in  saving  feed  and  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  horses,  cows 
and   hogs. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

You  do  not  risk  a  cent  when  you  buy  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator,  the  40  year  old  conditioner, 
tonic  and  digestive.  If  you  tell  your  dealer 
that  yon  are  dissatisfied,  he  will  promptly  re- 
fund purchase  price  without  a  question.  Start 
saving'  now. 

25  Ih.  pails  $3.50;  also  in  smaller 
packages   and    100    pound    bags. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 
Ask  for  our  valuable  FREE  Live  Stock  Book. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oepf.  66,  TORONTO 


LONDON   L 
GASOLINE  ENGINE 


>     ( 


is  built  to  do  business ;  and 
has  no  delicate  or  compli- 
cated parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  Is  easy  to  start, 
operate  and  understand, 
has  no  tank  or  fan,  and  is 
frost  proof.  A  source  of 
comfort  and  profit  to 
every  farmer. 

Get  details  and  prices. 
Catalogue  F.  3. 

London  Gas  Power  Co^ 


LONDON, 


LIMITED 


CANADA    y 


A  PAYING  FARM 


Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has  been 
proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made.  Maple  Leaf 
saws  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States,  England.  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  other 
countries,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior  qual- 
ity. They  are  made  of  Razor  Steel  and  tempered  by 
our  secret  process     Made  only  by 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Limited, 

GALT,  -  ONTARIO 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Broke  more  than  8000  acres  last  summer,  averaging  better  than 
100  acres  a  day.  Each  BIG  FOUR  ''30"  pulled  ten  14-inch 
breaker  bottoms  and  the  three  turned  over  a  combined  furrow 
width  of  35  feet.  The  self-steering  device,  which  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  BIG  FOUR  "  30,"  enabled  one  man  to  run  both 
engine  and  plows. 

Thousands  of  acres   like   this   were   turned  over   by  the 
BIG   FOUR   ''30"   last  fall,  all  over  Canada  and 


GUARANTEE  OF 
SATI5PACTION 
OR    NO    PAY 


the  United  States. 

Write  now  for  "The  Book  of  Gas  Traction 
Engines  " — tells  you  all  about  them. 

GAS  TRACTION  CO. 

FirBt  and  Largest  Builder  in  the  W^orld  of  Four-Cylinder  Farm  Tractors 

160  Princess  Street,        -         -        Winnipeg,  Man. 

General  Office  and  Factory     ::     MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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This  ^^ 

Engine     AtJ 


DOWN 

and  balanca 
in  easy 
instalments 
without 
interest. 


nderful  Gilson  Goes  Like  Sixty"  Gasoline 
on  the  above  plan.  Powerful,  simple,  dur- 
able, dependable,  cheapest  running,  easiest  to  operite  ot  any  ensine  made.  A 
positive  guarantee  given  with  every  engine.  Ten  days'  trial— il  not  sitis- 
flctory,  hold  subject  to  our  sliippine  directions,  tnd  we  will  return  every  cent  of  your 
fii St  payment.  Can  anything  be  fairer.'  viade  in  Canada— no  duty.  The  Gilson 
has  50.000  satisfied  users,  proving  that  it  is  not  an  experiment  bot  a  tried  and  tested 
engine.     Ask  your  banker  about  our  reliability;  founded  1850,     Tell  us  just  what  work 

you  have  for  an  engine  to  do  and  we   will  name  you    price   and  terms  on  the  proper  horse  power.     All  sizes.     Send  tor  free  catalogue.     Big 

money  for  Agents— write  for  our  proposition, 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  106  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Handsome  enough  for  the 
city  lawn  —  Strong  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  farm 

Peerless  Lawn  Fence  is  made  from 
heavy,  No.  9  steel  wire,  all  galva- 
nized and  coated  with  white  enamel 
paint.  It  is  built  so  strongly  that  it 
will  last  for  years  and  it  cannot  rust. 
It  costs  less  than  one  wooden  fence 
and  will  outlive  two.  It  will  add  to 
the  appearance  of  any  property.  Let 
us  send  you  the  cost  of  fencing  with 

THE  BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


Peerless  Lawn  Fence 

the  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  elec- 
trically-welded, solid  frame  gates. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  farm  fences  and  galas. 
Aeeois  wanted.    Write  for  full  i 


Dept.      AB,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Onl. 


More  Water 
-More  Milk ! 

The  cows  that  get  the  most  good 
water  give  the  most  good  milk. 
Easily  proved  with 

WOODWARD 

Water  Basins 

Provide  an  automatic  supply  of  fresh  water,  always  at  the  right 
temperature,  always  where  the  cows  can  get  it  easily.  No 
work,  no  waste. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

ONTARIO   WIND   ENGINE  &   PUMP  COMPANY,  Limited 

W^INNIPEG  TORONTO  CALGARY 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly 
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BRANTFORD   GASOLINE   ENGINES 

1>^  to  50  H.P. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  AND  TRACTION 


Have  many  points  of  superi- 
ority whxh  are  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  catalogue. 


We  manufacture  the  most 
complete  line  of  Gasoline 
Engines    in    Canada. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Desier 


Brantford  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Steel  Pole  and  Wood  Saws,  Pumps, 
Water  Boxes,  etc. 


If  interested, 
ivrite  for  spe- 
cial catalogue 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Calgary. 


It  la  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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AT   THE    WINTER    FAIRS 

At  Ottawa  and  Guelph.  the  Dairy  Stables  are  equipped  with  LOUDEN'S 
STEEL  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  your 
own  cattle — at  the  Fairs  or  at  home. 

Sanitary  Stable  Equipment 


pays  in  increased  yearly 
profits,  in  greater  pleasure 
at  your  work,  in  greater 
pride  in  your  buildings 
and  cattle. 


SEE  THESE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  AT  THE  FAIR 

and,  anyway,  get  the  estimate  of  cost  of  refitting  your  stables,  which 
we  will  send  on  request.  Send  plan  of  your  buildings  and  the  esti- 
mates will  cost  you  nothing.       WRITE  BEFORE  THE  FAIR. 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO, 


GUELPH.  Ont. 


The  Dillon 
Litter  Carrier 

(GUARANTEED) 

One  of  the  best  labor 
savers  on  the  farm.  Write 
us  for  description  and 
prices,  and  send  sketch  of 
how  you  want  track  to  run 
in  barn.  We  will  then  tell 
you  exactly  what  your 
outfit  will  cost. 


R.  Dillon  &  Son 

SOUTH  OSHAWA,         -         ONT. 

HAY  TOOLS  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES 
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HART-PARR  "2-60"  GAS  TRACTOR 


A  MODERN  FARM  HORSE  FOR  LARGE  FARMS 


•  peoifica-tions 


CYLINDERS.  Two  horizontal  cylinders.  10  in. 
bore,  15  in.  stroke.  Speed  300  R.P.M.  A  long 
stroke,  moderate-speed  motor — the  most  efifi-. 
clent  kind,  and  the  one  that  wears  longest.' 
Valve  cages  ground  to  seats — no  packing. 
CR.\NK  SHAFT.  A  pressed-steel  forging,  ofo 
high  tensile  strength — annealed  and  oil-tem- 
pered, tough  and  dependable.  Diameter  of 
crank-shaft  in  the  bearings,  4  in.;  diameter  of 
crank-pins,  iV?  in.  Crank-shaft  offset  2  inches 
from  centre  line  of  cylinders. 
GEARS.  Every  gear  of  steel  or  semi-steel; 
we  use  no  cast-iron  gearing.  Planetary  re- 
verse-gears are  drop-forged  with  machine-cut 
teeth.  Our  planetary  reverse  makes  it  possible 
to  use  a  single  operating  lever. 
BEARINGS.  Main  crank-shaft  bearings  and 
crank-pin  bearings  made  in  the  form  of  half- 
bushings  (easily  replaceable)  and  of  high- 
grade  babbitt,  copper  and  aluminum. 
CONNECTING  RODS.  Steel  drop-forgings  of 
I-section.  Studs  for  caps  of  1-inch  Vanadium 
steel. 


DRIVING  WHEELS.  6G  in.  diameter,  24  in. 
face.  Our  wave-form  driver  cleats  make  the 
bearing  power  of  these  wheels  equivalent  to  a 
32-inch  width  wheel  of  the  usual  construction. 
Rear  axle  5  in.  diameter  of  open -hearth  steel. 
LUBRICATION.  Force-feed  lubrication  to 
cylinders,  etc.,  and  spray  lubrication  in  en- 
closed crank-case.  Force-feed  lubrication  to 
gear-train. 

IGNITION.  Dual  Systems  of  "Jump-Spark" 
ignition.  Dry  batteries  and  "Single-Spark" 
induction  coils  for  starting.  A  switch  enables 
you  to  use  either  system — Between  the  two 
you  always  have  a  good  spark. 
RATINGS.  Guaranteed  to  easily  deliver  60- 
brake  horse  power.  At  the  draw-bar  it  will 
easily  do  the  work  of  25  to  30  horses.  We  rate 
our  tractors  conservatively. 
KATE  OF  TRAVEL.  2.3  miles  per  hour. 
Compare  this  with  the  1%  and  2  miles  per 
hour  of  other  gas-tractors.  Remember  that 
what  counts  is  the  number  of  acres  you  plow 
daily,  not  how  many   plows  you  pull. 


Remember  our  "Square-Deal  Policy. 

ONE  PRICE  TO  EVERYONE— $2,850-F.O.B.  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE 

A  Liberal  Discount  for  all  cash. 

Read    the    specifications,    compare    them    with    what    others    are    offering. 

THE    ORIGINAL    KEROSENE    TRACTOR 

We  have  been  building  tractors  for  ten  years,  and   kerosene  tractors  for  six  years. 

We   build  three  other  sizes  of  tractors,   30,   40  and    80-Brake   H.P.      Our    48-page    Illustrated 

Catalog   describes   all   of   them   fully  and   will  interest   you. 

WRITE  FOR  IT   TO-DAY. 

Hart-Parr  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 

Hart-Parr  Co.,  Saskatoon.  Sask.  The  Chapin  Co.,  Calgary,  Agents  for  Alberta 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BA^YBTS^^MAS^EX  Cj 


BUILDING,1AGAIN— To  Keep  Pace  With  JThe  Demand 

The  Premier  Company  is  largely  responsible 

for  Hamilton's  increase  of  over  8000 

population  in  the  past  year. 

In  order  to  give  satisfactory  service  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  SAWYER-MASSEY 
find  that  they  must  again  increase  their  already  large  factory. 

Building  a  certain  number  of  Engines,  Threshers  and  Road-Making  Machines,  and 
supplying  them  as  far  as  they  go,  is  not  doing  the  public  justice.  When  a  Company  builds  a 
good  article,  advertising  it  broadcast  as  such,  they  should  be  able  to  supply  «uch  goods  when 
required,  otherwise  both  Company  and  Customer  suffer  loss. 

The  demand  for  SAWYER-MASSEY  Steam  and  Gasoline  Tractors  is  continuous  and 
unremitting. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Threshers  as  well  as  Steam  Road  Rollers,  Crushers  and  other 
Implements  of  the  Road-Making  Department. 

A  third  storey  on  the  present  chief  factory  buildings,  to  be  finished  by  December  first, 
will  help  them  to  cope  with  1912  business. 

SAW^YER-MASSEY,  therefore,  solicit  your  orders  for  1911-12.  They  will  be  filled  for 
a  certainty,  and  filled  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Send  for  handsome  New  General  Catalogue  illustrating  latest  and  choicest  lines  of 
SAWYER-MASSEY  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors,  Grain  Separators,  Clover  Mills,  Portable  Saw 
Mills  and  Road-Making  Machinery. 

The  Premier  Company — the  oldest  and  largest  Manufacturers  of  above  lines  in  the 
Dominion. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,    CANADA 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


Sawyer- Massey  Tractors 

STEAM,   OIL   and   GAS 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Traction  and  Portable  Engines  are  as  well 
known  and  as  greatly  esteemed  thronghout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  as  is  Joseph  Rogers  Cutlery  throughout  the  world. 
These  Engines  are  built  of  powers  ranging  from  17  to  32  horse.  From 
the  Thresherman's  standpoint  they  are  and  always  have  been  looked  upon 
as  the  best  on  the  market.  Of  late  they  have  acquired  an 
equally  creditable  reputation  as  plowing  engines,  owing  to  the  conveni- 
ences they  po.ssess  and  the  scientific  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
built  to  withstand,  capably,  the  great  strain  put  upon  them. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.  this  year  are  making  a  specialty  of  Trac- 
tion Plowing  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  in  addition  to  their  own  line 
of  excellent  Steam  Tractors,  they  are  su|)plying  the  two  best  Oil  and  Gas 
Tractors  ol)tainable  on  the  English  and  American  Markets,  namelv,  tlio 
BRITISH-COLONIAL  Tractor,  ]\Larshall,  Sons  &  Co.,  Gainsborough. 
Eng.,  and  the  OHIO  Tractor. 

Their  line  of  Grain  Threshers  and  Clover  Hullers  arc  of  the  very 
best,  and  their  Road  Making  Machinery  is  replete  in  all  its 
various  lines. 

Agents,  Threshermen,  Farmers  and  Contractors,  therefore,  who 
would  have  the  best,  and  nothi.ig  but  the  best,  will  do  well  to  communi- 
cate at  this,  the  first  of  the  new  season,  with  either  the  head  office  at 
Hamilton,  or  the  Western  office  at  Winnipeg. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

THE    LARGEST    Engine    and   Thresher    Works    IN    CANADA 


Refuse  A 
Guaranteeu 


'fOT 


Why  should  you  take  ANY  risk  when  you 
The  cost  to  you  now  will  differ  very  little, 
might   as   well   get   the   most  you  can 

OSHAWA  Steel  Shingles  arc  clearly,  piisitively ,  responsibly 
guaranteed— signed  guarantee  written  in  plain  English — 


^^  guaranteed— signed  guamntecT 

which  plainly  states  that  if  yourroof  of  OshawaSteel  Shingles 
gives  any  kind  of  roof  trouble  within  25  yearS  from  the  day  it's 
Hrst  put  on,  you  get  an  entirely  new  root  free.  There's  *363,000 
capital,  50  years'  of  honorable  dealing,  and  the  biggest  busi- 
ness of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire  bock  of  this  written 
guarantee  making  it  as  legally  binding  as  any  that  could  be 
Riven  you.  Now  then,  ^hy  on  earth  will  you  take  chances 
•  x'ith  any  other  kind  of  =     « 


The  ONLY! 
Roof   That   is 
Guaranteed  At  ALL 


that  makers 


Isn't  it  reasonable  ti 

of  other  roofing  would  ^ive  you  a  written 
guarantee  if  they  dared?  If  they  are  so 
sure  their  roofing  will  last  as  long  as  mine, 
why  can't  they'do  as  I  do — give  a  guarantee 
that's  good  for  a  new  roof  if  the  first  one 
gives  any  trouble?  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  giving  you  such  a  guarantee 
except  their  roofing.  IS  it  because  they 
ore  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  having 
to  give  you  .a  new  roof?  They  want 
rOU  to  take  that  risk.  Will  you 
do  it  ?  Or  will  you  buy  our  guar- 
teed  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles,  and 
have  something  you  can  posi- 
tively depend  on?  Which  is 
the  best  bargain  from  your 
point  of  view? 


Cost  Far  Less 
Than  Wood  Shin||les 

Don't  be  too  quick  about  deciding  that  a  wood- 
shingle  or  a  tar-paper  I'oof  is  the  best  you  can 
afford  just  now.  You  ought  to  do  a  little 
figuring.  Get  all  the  facts  about  Oshawa  Steel 
Shingles.  Yoii'U  find  they  cost  about  the  same  as 
wood-shingles  to  put  on— then,  of  course,  far 
less  to  keep  on  and  keep  in  perfect  condition. 
Figure  cost  per  year,  and  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles 
are  by  far  the  cheapest.  That's  no  mere  idle 
talk,  either.  I  guarantee  my  roof,  remember, 
which  means  that  its  cost  NOW  is  the  ONLTcost 
FOR  TVfENTY-nVE   YEARS. 

Proof  Against  Both 
Fire  and  Lightning 

This  alone  makes  my  "Oshawa  Steel  .Shingles" 
worth  more  to  you  than  any  other  kind  of  roof. 
Half  a  million  dollars  wouldn't  cover  the  damage 
lightning  does  to  Canadian  farm  buildings  every 
year— all  of  which  wo\ild  be  saved  if  these  build- 
ings were  roofed  with  my  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  youp 
choice  of  Oshawa  Shingles,  this 
one    alone     would     b^    enough. 


I  oi  the  life  of  me  I  can  t  understand 
why  any  sensible  man  will  go  blindly 
ahead  and  buy  an  out-of-date  wood 
bhmgle  roof,  or  a  metal  roof  which  is 
aol  guaianteed  in  writing,  without 
seiiously  investigating  the  facta 
about  my  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles. 
It  IS  so  cliarly  to  his  own  advantage 
to  get  the  mosc  he  can  forhis  money — 
y  ou  d  think  he  would  be  glad  to  know 
moie  about  i-oofing  material  which 
IS  bettei  than  any  he  has  yet  used. 
Suiily  It  must  be  that  tendency  io 
human  nature  todoubt  things  which 
seem  too  good  to  be  true."  By  giving 
w  ly  to  it  many  a  man  i-obs  himself 
I  f  the  fi  uits  of  modem  industrial  pro- 


•~rs 

can  make  the  maker  take  ALL  the  risk*? 
no  matter  what  roof  you  put  on.  So  you 
for   your  money.      Don't  you  think  so? 

rS  only  natural  that  salesmen  for  other  roofing  should 
'knock"  this  guarantee  of  mine.  How  else  are  they 
going  to  get  around  it  and  induce  you  to  buy  their  roof- 
ing, which  13  HOT  guaranteed?  What  do  you  think  my 
biisiness  reputation  would  be  worth  in  a  year  or  two  if  I 
issued  a  guarantee  that  wasn't  absolutely  square?  Don't 
let  any  man  blntf  you — get  his  pi^oniises  down  in  writing, 
and  signed— like  mine  are.  Then  the  roof  will  HAVE  TO 
make  good.  Tlien  FIRST  cost  will  be  the  WHOLE  cost,  and 
you^ll  know  what  you  can  count  on. 


Isn't  This 
The  Kind  of 
Roof  YOU  Want? 

A  i-oof  that  you  are  absolutely  sui-e  will 
settle  every  solitary  bit  of  rooting  expen 
for  a  whole  quarter-century.      A  i-oof  that 
you  pay  the  same  for  NOW  as  you  pay  fop 
other  kinds  of  roof,  but  which  will  need  no 
patching,  no  fixing  or  replacing  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  .  A  roof  that  makes  your  1 
building  absolutely  weatherproof,  with  nevei 

a  crack  or  hole  for  water  or  wind  to  8. 

thi-ough,    a  roof  that  is  f^i-eproof, 
tight,  lightning-proof,  a  roof  that 
no  painting,  no  repairing— spring  or 
suniiiier  or  winter,  for  all  of  twenty- 
five  years.       They  SAY  these  thin 
abont  some  other  roofs— but  I  posi- 
tively guarantee  them  for  my 
Oshawa    Steel 
'  Shingles. 


Here  I 


offer  to  sell  you  a  roof  which 
\ou  know  to  be  good,  and  which  I 
guaiantit  (with  a  guarantee  I  have 
to  bai  k  up  or  go  out  of  business)  to 
stay  a  goo>l  roof  for  all  of  25  years. 
Now  will  you.  please  give  ine  any 
good  r(  ason  why  any  man— YOU.  my 
fliend  for  exanijile— should  not  be 
inti  r<  steii  enough  in  getting  the  liesl 
rooffoi  HIS  OWNbuilding.s,  to.send 
foi  ni\  book  and  get  all  the  par- 
ticnlai  ibout  n\y  Oshawa  Steel 
ShiUf,!!  The  book  is  free — the  in- 
f  uiiixtt   n  it  contains  is  valuable  to 


PCDLARIZE  All  Your 
Buildings— Inside  and  Out 


the  whole    building   wh 

Steel  Shingles  do  for   t 

make    other   kinds   of   sheet   metal 

building  materials— for  ceilings,  side 

walls,     outside— that     make     your 

whole  blinding  more  fire-proof,  more 

sanitary,  more  beautiful,  more  snb- 

;  stantial.  You  should  know  about 
them.  May  I  send  you  a  booklet 
lid  pictures  that  tell  the  whole  story? 

i  It's  free.     Just  a.sk  me  to  tell  you 
about  "Pedlarizing." 


Can't  Leak,  Rust 
Rot,  Warp  or  Bum 


vanized  steel,  without 
anywhere  for  water  oi--  wind  to  get  into. 
And  it  stays  that  way  for  twenty-five  years. 
I  guarantee  it.  Ko  ^eaks  of  any  kind.  Keeps 
nut  the  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  sunmiKr — 
and  being  steel  affords  the.  i>esl  kind  .»f  fire 
protection.  Can  you  imagine  any  Itetter 
kind  of  roofi' 

I  Want  to  Send  Yon 
My  Valuable  Book- 
"Roofing  Right" 


1  to  read  my  book, 
really  get  a  clear  t 
allsidesofthi! 
niboozled  with  flimsy,  unsatisfactory 
.soon  become  little  better  than  no  roof 
o  get  my  book  of  facts.  Write  the 
address  nearest  you  (see  below)  and 
they'll  send  you  a  copy  entirely  f  iwi. 


Write  to  Address  Nearest  You.    Ask  for  "Roofing  Right"  Booklet  No.  31 


^^a 


HALIFAX  ST.  JOHN                   QUEBEC                   MONTREAL                   O 

l6Pni,o-Sl.  42-M  P.mit  UillumSl.               127  Rut  cfc  Pool                         321.3  Om  Si.                                *i 

PORT  ARTHUR  WINNIPEG                       REGINA                      CALGARY 

<5  CumtttWa  Si.  76  LomU.d  Si.                      1901  R.il».y  Si.  S.                 Ro-«n  7.  Crown  BIo< 
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